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ADVERTISEMENT 


THE    AMERICAN    PUBLISHERS. 


The  publishers  of  this,  the  first  complete  American  edition  of  Lord  Bacon's 
Works,  would  never  have  entered  upon  so  considerable  an  undertaking  without 
feeling  that  it  was  justified  by  the  public  sentiment,  and,  in  fact,  the  demand  of 
literary  and  scientific  readers  throughout  the  country. 

This  illustrious  author  is  now  distinctly  pronounced  by  that  undisputed  stand- 
ard of  taste,  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  a  classical  writer  of  the  first  rank. 
In  many  respects  Bacon  resembles  his  immortal  contemporary,  Shakspearc.  Like 
Shakspcare,  he  enjoyed  the  most  splendid  reputation  for  genius  and  ability,  in  his 
lifetime;  like  him, he  was  comparatively  undervalued  and  neglected  for  ages  after 
his  death,  and  like  him,  in  the  present  refined  and  severely  scrutinizing  era,  he 
has  been  tried  in  the  hottest  furnaces  of  criticism,  and  has  come  forth  pure  gold, 
whose  weight,  solidity,  and  brilliancy  can  never  hereafter  be  for  a  momen* 
doubted.  It  is  said  of  Shakspcare,  that  his  fertile  genius  exhausted  the  whole 
world  of  nature.  As  a  poet,  he  undoubtedly  has  done  this ;  and  Lord  Bacon,  as 
a  philosopher,  has  done  the  same.  Redeeming  the  human  mind  from  the  chains 
imposed  upon  it  by  Aristotle,  and  riveted  by  the  schools,  he  placed  in  the  hands 
of  scientific  inquiry  that  simple  instrument,  the  inductive  process  of  investigation, 
and  the  result  is  the  existing  system  of  natural  science.  All  that  this  age  of 
improvement  claims  as  its  own  in  astronomy,  in  chymistry,  in  mechanical 
philosophy,  and  in  the  improved  arts  of  life,  may  be  traced  to  the  genius  of 

Bacon,  the  acknowledged  founder  of  modern  philosophy. 
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As  works  of  genius,  as  examples  of  calm,  clearsighted,  conclusive  reasoning 
and  authoritative  eloquence,  his  writings  can  never  be  superseded,  can  never 
cease  to  be  read  and  admired.  They  are  models  of  matter  and  style,  mines 
of  thought,  fountains  of  intellect  to  which  ^  other  suns  repair,  and  in  their  urns 
draw  golden  light/' 

This  edition  has  been  reprinted  from  that  of  Basil  Montagu,  Esquire,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  London,  the  most  complete  ever  published  in  England.  Those 
of  his  works  which  were  originally  written  in  Latin,  have  been  translated  in 
Mr.  Montagu's  edition ;  as  the  insertion  of  the  original  text  would  have  un- 
necessarily increased  the  expense  of  this  edition,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient 
to  give  the  translation  only.  Every  attention  has  been  bestowed  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  text 

It  is  believed  that  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon  will  be  extensively  popular  in 
the  United  States.  The  increased  demand  for  sound  and  imperishable  literature, 
and  the  great  attention  paid  by  our  literary  and  scientific  men  to  the  works 
of  his  celebrated  contemporaries,  warrant  the  conclusion  that  his  writings  will 
speedily  find  their  way  into  every  well-selected  library  in  our  country. 
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PEEFACE. 


About  thirty  years  ago  I  read  in  the  will  of  Lord  Bacon — ^^  For  my  burial,  I 
desire  it  may  be  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  St.  Albans :  there  was  my  mother  buried, 
and  it  is  the  parish  church  of  my  mansion-house  of  Gorhambury,  and  it  is  the 
only  Christian  church  within  the  walls  of  Old  Verulara.  For  my  name  and  me- 
mory, I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches,  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  ages.'* 

This  passage,  not  to  be  seen  till  he  was  at  rest  from  his  labours,  impressed  me 
with  a  feeling  of  his  consciousness  of  ill-usage,  and  a  conviction  that  the  time 
would  arrive  when  justice  would  be  done  to  his  memory.  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
says,  "  I  never  read  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  without  feeling  my  heart 
stirred  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;"  and  assuredly  this  voice  from  the  grave 
was  not  heard  by  me  with  less  emotion. 

The  words  were  cautiously  selected,  with  the  knowledge  which  he,  above  all 
men,  possessed  of  their  force  and  pregnant  meaning,  and  of  their  certain  influence, 
sooner  or  later,  upon  the  community.*  They  spoke  to  me  as  loudly  of  a  sense  of 
injury,  and  of  a  reliance  upon  the  justice  of  future  ages,  as  the  opening  of  the 
Novum  Organum  speaks  with  the  consciousness  of  power:* 

FRANCISCUS  DE  VERULAMIO 
SIC  COGITAVIT. 

There  was  also  something  to  me  truly  affecting  in  the  disclosure  of  tender 
natural  feeling  in  the  short  sentence  referring  to  his  mother,  which,  spanning  a 
whole  life  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  seemed  to  record  nothing  else  worthy 
of  a  tribute  of  affection. 
Thus  impressed,  I  resolved  to  discover  the  real  merits  of  the  case 
I  found  that  the  subject  had  always  been  involved  in  some  mystery.  Arch- 
bishop Tennison,  the  admirer  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  the  friend  of  Dr.  Rawlcy,  his 
domestic  chaplain,  thus  mentions  it  in  the  Baconiana :  "  His  lordship  owned  it 
under  his  hand,'  that  he  was  frail,  and  did  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the  times;  and 

1  In  a  former  will  (see  Baconiana,  p.  203)  there  is  the  same  wish  expressed,  not  in  such  polished  ternu. 
The  sentence  is,  **  For  my  name  and  memory,  I  leave  it  to  foreign  nations  and  to  mine  own  countrymen,  afVei 
some  time  be  passed  over.*' 

3  Fbavcis  or  Vebulak  thought  thus. 

>  In  his  letter  to  King  James,  March  86,  1620,  in  the  Cabala. 
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surely  he  was  a  partaker  of  their  severities  also.  The  great  cause  of  his  suflFering 
is,  to  some,  a  secret.  I  leave  them  to  find  it  out  by  his  words  to  King  James  :^ 
*  I  wish,  that  as  I  am  the  first,  so  I  may  be  the  last  of  sacrifices  in  your  times :' 
and  when,  from  private  appetite,  it  is  resolved  that  a  creature  shall  be  sacrificed, 
it  is  easy  to  pick  up  sticks  enough  from  any  thicket  whither  it  hath  strayed,  to 
make  a  fire  to  offer  it  with." 

Dr.  Rawley^  did  not,  as  it  seems,  think  it  proper  to  be  more  explicit,  because  he 
judged  "  some  papers  touching  matters  of  estate,  to  tread  too  near  to  the  heels  of 
truth,  and  to  the  times  of  the  persons  concerned." 

Having  read  this  intimation  in  the  Baconiana,  I  procured,  with  some  difficulty, 
a  copy  of  the  tract  that  contains  the  words  to  which  Archbishop  Tennison  alludes. 
It  is  Bushel's  Abridgment  of  the  lord  chancellor's  philosophical  theory.  This  work, 
written  by  Bushel  more  than  forty  years  after  his  master's  death,  abounding  with 
constant  expressions  of  affection  and  respect,  states  that,  durhig  a  recess  of  parlia- 
ment, the  king  sent  for  the  chancellor,  and  ordered  him  not  to  resist  the  charges,  as 
resistauce  would  be  injurious  to  the  king  and  to  Buckingham.^  Upon  examining 
the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  I  found  that  this  interview  between  the  king 
and  the  chancellor  was  recorded. 

Having  made  this  progress,  I  was  infonned  that  there  were  many  of  Lord 
Bacon's  letters  in  the  Lambeth  Library.  I  inmiedialely  applied  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  for  permission  to  read  and  take  extracts  from  them.  With  this 
application,  his  grace,  with  his  usual  courtesy  and  kindness,  most  readily  complied. 

In  one  of  the  letters  there  is  the  following  passage  in  Greek  characters. 

O^  fiy  o<^4>tvit^ap  (ie  tr^pen  fu  ro  aayy  iar  vc¥taii  Kopvts;  vt^ar  Ktvavpa  KoXvuBaf:  0vt  i  taiW  cay  Oar  t  avi  yood 
uappavT  ^opi  Oty  (osps  vor  Ot  ypiartor  o^^cviipi  t¥  IcpatX  vwo¥  wpo^  Os  umXX  ^iXX.* 

In  another  letter  he  says,  "And  for  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am 
charged,  when  the  books  of  hearts  shall  be  opened,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found 
to  have  the  troubled  fountain  of  a  cornipt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of  taking 
rewards  to  pervert  justice;  howsoever  I  may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses 
of  the  timc^."* 

From  this  ambiguity  by  a  man  so  capable  of  expressing  himself  clearly,  and 
whose  favourite  maxim  was,  "  Do  not  inflate  plain  things  into  marvels,  but 
reduce  marvels  to  plain  things,"  I  was  confirmed  in  the  opinion  which  I  had 
formed.     I,  therefore,  proceeded  to  collect  the  evidence. 

After  great  deliberation  I  arranged  all  the  materials ;  and,  from  the  chance  that 
I  might  not  live  to  complete  the  work,  I  some  years  since  prepared  that  part 
which  relates  to  the  charge  against  him,  and  intrusted  it  to  a  friend,  that,  in  the 
event  of  my  death,  my  researches  might  not  be  lost. 

The  life  is  now  submitted  to  public  consideration.     I  cannot  conclude  without 

1  See  Mr.  Bashers  extract,  p.  19. 
'  Baconiana,  page  81. 
>  See  page  xcii. 

*  Deciphered  it  is  ts  follows:  Of  my  ofienee,  £m-  be  it  from  me  to  say,  dot  veniam  eorvis  ;  vexat  Centura 
Cohimhas  .*  but  I  will  say  that  I  have  good  warrant  for :  they  were  not  the  greatest  oflenders  in  Israel  apon 
whom  the  wall  fell. 

*  Letter  to  the  king,  Mi^  85, 1620. 
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returning  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  many  friends  to  whom  I  am  much 
indebted : — ^particularly  to  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  with  the  feeling  of  more  than 
forty  years'  uninterrupted  friendship ; — to  my  inteUigent  friend,  B.  Hey  wood  Bright, 
for  his  important  co-operation  and  valuable  communication  from  the  Tanner 
Manuscripts ; — ^to  my  dear  friend,  William  Wood,  for  his  encouragement  during 
the  progress  of  the  work,  and  for  his  admirable  translation  of  the  Novum  Organum. 
How  impossible  is  it  for  me  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  sweet  taste  of  her  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  every  blessing  of  my  life ! 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  many  faults  with  which  the  work  abounds,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  occasional  repetitions.  I  must  trust  to  the  lenient  sentence  of  my 
reader,  after  lie  has  been  informed  that  it  was  not  pursued  in  the  undisturbed  quiet 
of  literary  leisure,  but  in  the  few  hours  which  could  be  rescued  from  arduous  pro- 
fessional duties ;  not  carefully  composed  by  a  student  in  his  pensive  citadel,  but 
by  a  daily  "delver  in  the  laborious  mine  of  the  law,"  where  the  vexed  printer 
frequently  waited  till  the  impatient  client  was  despatched ;  and  that,  to  publish 
it  as  it  is,  I  have  been  compelled  to  forego  many  advantages ;  to  relinquish  many 
of  the  enjoyments  of  social  life,  and  to  sacrifice  not  only  the  society,  but  even  the 
correspondence  of  friends  very  dear  to  me.  I  ask,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  ask 
in  vain,  for  their  forgiveness.  One  friend  the  grave  has  closed  over,  who  cheered 
me  in  my  task  when  I  was  weary,  and  better  able,  from  his  rich  and  compre-. 
hensive  mind,  to  detect  errors,  than  any  man,  was  always  more  happy  to  en- 
courage and  to  commend.  Wise  as  the  serpent,  gall-less  as  the  dove,  pious  and 
pure  of  heart,  tender,  affectionate,  and  forgiving,  this,  and  more  than  this,  I  can 
say,  after  the  trial  of  forty  years,  was  my  friend  and  instructor,  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge. 

I  am  now  to  quit  forever  a  work  upon  which  I  have  so  long  and  so  happily 
been  engaged.  I  must  separate  from  my  companion,  my  familiar  friend,  with 
whom,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  I  have  taken  sweet  counsel.  With  a  deep 
feeling  of  humility  I  think  of  the  conclusion  of  my  labours ;  but  I  think  of  it  with 
that  satisfaction  ever  attendant  upon  the  hope  of  being  an  instrument  of  good. 
"  Power  to  do  good  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  aspiring.  Merit  and  good 
works  is  the  end  of  man's  motion,  and  conscience  of  the  same  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  man's  rest;  for,  if  man  can  be  a  partaker  of  God's  theatre,  he  will  be  a 
partaker  of  God's  rest."* 

I  please  myself  with  the  hope  that  I  may  induce  some  young  man,  who,  at  his 
entrance  into  life,  is  anxious  to  do  justice  to  his  powers,  to  enjoy  that  "  suavissima 
vita  indies  sentire  se  fieri  meliorem/^  to  look  into  the  works  of  our  illustrious 
countryman.  I  venture  also  to  hope  that,  in  these  times  of  inquiry,  the  works  of 
this  philosopher  may,  without  interfering  with  academical  studies,  be  deemed 
deserving  the  consideration  of  our  universities,  framed,  as  they  so  wisely  are,  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  our  predecessors.  Perhaps  some  opulent 
member  of  the  university,  when  considering  how  he  may  extend  to  future  times 
the  blessings  which  he  has  enjoyed  in  his  pilgrimage,  may  think  that,  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  a  Verulamian  Professorship  might  be  productive  of 

1  EtMiy  on  Great  Place. 
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good:— but  these  expectations  may  t^  the  illusions  of  a  lover ;  and  it  is  not  given 
to  man  to  love  and  to  be  wise* — ^There  are,  however^  pleasures  of  which  nothing 
can  bereave  me ;  the  consciousness  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  some  assist- 
ance to  science  and  to  the  profession^  the  noble^  intellectual  profession  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  How  deeply,  how  gratefully  do  I  feel ;  with  what  a  lofty  spirit 
and  sweet  content  do  I  think  of  the  constant  kindness  of  my  many,  many  friends ! 

And  now,  for  the  last  time,  I  use  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon :  <<  Being  at  some 
pause,  looking  back  into  that  I  have  passed  through,  this  writing  seemeth  to  me, 
<si  nunquam  fdlit  imago,'  as  &r  as  a  man  can  judge  of  his  own  work,  not  much 
better  than  the  noise  or  sound  which  musicians  make  while  they  are  tuning  their 
instruments,  which  is  nothing  pleasant  to  hear,  but  yet  is  a  cause  why  the  music 
is  sweeter  afterwards :  so  have  I  been  content  to  tune  the  instruments  of  the 
muses,  that  they  may  play  that  have  better  hands." 

To  posterity  and  distant  ages  Bacon  bequeathed  his  good  name,  and  posterity 
and  distant  ages  will  do  him  ample  justice.  Wisdom  herself  has  suffered  in 
his  disgrace,  but  year  after  year  brings  to  light  proof  of  the  arts  that  worked 
Bacon's  downfall,  and  covered  his  character  with  obloquy.  He  will  find  some 
future  historian  who,  assisted  by  the  patient  labours  of  the  present  editor,  with  all 
his  zeal  and  tenfold  his  ability;  with  power  equal  to  the  work,  and  leisure  to 
pursue  it,  will  dig  the  statue  from  the  rubbish  which  may  yet  deface  it;  and, 
obliterating  one  by  one  the  paltry  libels  scrawled  upon  its  base,  will  place  it,  to 
the  honour  of  true  science,  in  a  temple  worthy  of  his  greatness. 

B.  Montagu. 

November  17, 1834. 
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LIFE  OF   BACON. 


CHAPTER  L 

raOM  BIS  BIRTH  TILL  THE  DEATH  OF  HI8  FATHER. 

1560  to  uao. 

Francis  Bacon  was  bom  at  York-House,  in 
the.  Strand,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1 560.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  of 
Anne,  a  daughter  of  the  learned  and  contemplative 
Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  tutor  to  King  Edward  the 
Sixth. 

Of  Sir  Nicholas,  it  has  been  said,  that  he  was  a 
man  full  of  wit  and  wisdom,  a  learned  lawyer,  and 
a  true  gentleman ;  of  a  mind  the  most  comprehen- 
sive to  surround  the  merits  of  a  cause ;  of  a  me- 
mory to  recollect  its  least  circumstance  ;^  of  the 
deepest  search  into  affairs  of  any  man  at  the 
oouQcil  table,  and  of  a  personal  dignity  so  well 
suited  to  his  other  excellencies,  that  his  royal 
mistress  was  wont  to  say,  **My  lord  keeper's 
soul  is  well  lodged.** 

He  was  still  more  fortunate  in  the  rare  qualities 
of  his  mother,  for  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  acting  upon 
his  favourite  opinion  then  very  prevalent,  that  wo- 
men were  as  capable  of  learning  as  men,  carefully 
instructed  his  daughters  every  evening,  in  the 
lessons  which  he  had  taught  the  king  during  the 
day ;  and  amply  were  his  labours  rewarded ;  for 
he  lived  to  see  all  his  daughters  happily  married ; 
and  Lady  Anne  distinguished,  not  only  for  her 
conjugal  and  maternal  virtues,  but  renowned'  as 
an  excellent  scholar,  and  the  translator,  from  the 
Italian,  of  various  sermons  of  Ochinus,  a  learned 
divine ;  and,  from  the  Latin,  of  Bishop  Jewel's 
Apologia,  recommended  by  Archbishop  Parker 
for  general  use.» 

It  was  his  good  fortune  not  only  to  be  bom  of 

t  **  He  who  eannot  contract  hfi  tight  ni  well  as  dilate  it, 
wanteth  a  great  fkculty ;"  aays  Lord  Bacon. 

•  She  translated  from  the  Italian  fourteen  femiona  con- 
etrainirthe  predestination  and  election  of  God,  withont  date, 
8vo.  See  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  title,  Oehinua 
and  Arnie  Cooke.— N.B.  There  ia  a  publication  entitled, 
**  Sermons  to  the  numher  of  tw«nty--five,  concerning  the  pre- 
destination." London :  Printed  by  J.  Day,  without  date, 
•ro.— Query,  If  by  Lady  Bacon  f 

*  Ochinus  Bamardln,  an  Italian  monk  of  extraordinary 
merit,  born  at  Sienna,  1487.  Died  1694.  Watu  (S.  A.) 
Jewel's  Apologia  translated  by  Anne  Bacon,  1600, 1606, 1600, 
Fol.  1636, 12mo.  1680,  2719, 8vo.    See  Watta,  tit.  *' Jewel." 
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such  parents,  but  also  at  that  happy  time  "  when 
learning^  had  made  her  third  circuit ;  when  the  art 
of  printing  gave  books  with  a  liberal  hand  to  men 
of  all  fortunes ;  when  the  nation  had  emerged  from 
the  dark  superstitions  of  popery ;  when  peace, 
throughout  all  Europe,  permitted  the  enjoyment 
of  foreign  travel  and  firee  ingress  to  foreign  scho- 
lars ;  and,  above  all,  when  a  sovereign  of  the 
highest  intellectual  attainments,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  encouraged  learning  and  learned  men, 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  arts,  and  a  chivalric  and 
refined  tone  to  the  manners  of  the  people." 

Bacon's  health  was  always  delicate,  and  Ids 
temperament  was  of  such  sensibility,  as  to  be 
affected,  even  to  fainting,  by  very  slight  altera- 
tions in  the  atmosphere ;  a  constitutional  infirmity 
which  seems  to  have  attended  him  through  life. 

While  he  was  yet  a  child,  the  signs  of  genius, 
for  which  he  was  in  after  life  distinguished,  could 
not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  his  intelligrat 
parents.  They  must  have  been  conscious  of  his 
extraordinary  powers,  and  of  their  responsibility 
that,  upon  the  right  direction  of  his  mind,  his 
future  eminence,  whether  as  a  statesman  or  as  a 
philosopher,  almost  wholly  depended. 

He  was  cradled  in  politics;  he  was  not  only 
the  son  of  the  lord  keeper,  but  the  nephew  of 
Lord  Burleigh.  He  had  lived  from  his  infancy 
amidst  the  nobility  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who 
was  herself  delighted,  even  in  his  childhood,  to 
converse  with  him,  and  to  prove  him  with  ques- 
tions, which  he  answered  with  a  maturity  above 
his  years,  and  with  such  gravity  that  the  queen 
would  often  call  him  her  young  lord  keeper. 
Upon  the  queen's  asking  him,  when  a  child, 
how  old  he  was,  he  answered,  **  two  years  younger 
than  your  majesty's  happy  reign." 

But  there  were  dawnings  of  genius  of  a  much 
higher  nature.'  When  a  boy,  while  his  compa^ 
nions  were  diverting  themselves  near  to  his  fa* 
ther's  house  in  St.  James's  Park,  he  stole  to  the 
brick  conduit  to  discover  the  cause  of  a  singular 

«  See  Bacon's  beantifal  conclusion  of  Civil  Knowledge,  in 
the  Advancement  of  Learning,  p.  000. 

>  See  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i.  *•  When  I  was  yet  a  chUd,'* 
&c.— See  Burns :  *'  I  saw  thee  seek  the  soanding  shore," 
Sec—See  Beattie's  Minstrel:  ** Baubles  be  heeded  tiot,  * 
&c. 
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echo  ;^  and,  in  his  twelfth  year  he  was  meditating 
upon  the  laws  of  the  imagination." 

At  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  it  was  resolved  to 
send  him  to  Cambridge,  of  which  uniyereity,  he, 
with  his  brother  Anthony,  was  matriculated  as  a 
member,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1573.*    They  were 

>  The  laws  of  sound  were '.  alwayi  a  lubject  of  bis 
thoughts.  In  the  third  century  of  the  Sylva,  he  aavi,  **  we 
have  labour^dt  as  may  appear,  in  this  inquiiition  of  aoanda 
diligently ;  both  because  sound  is  one  of  the  most  hidden 
portions  of  nature,  and  becanse  it  is  a  virtue  which  may  be 
called  incorporeal  and  immateriate,  whereof  there  be  in  na- 
ture but  few." 

As  one  of  the  facts,  he  says  in  his  Sylva  Sylvarum,  (Art. 
140,)  'There  is  in  St.  James's  fields  a  conduit  of  brick,  unto 
which joineth  a  low  vault;  and  at  the  end  of  that  a  round 
bouse  of  stone  ;  and  in  the  brick  conduit  there  is  a  window ; 
and  in  the  round  house  a  slit  or  rift  of  some  little  breadth : 
if  vou  cry  out  in  the  rift,  it  will  make  a  fear  Ail  roaring  at  the 
window.  The  cause  is,  for  that  all  concaves,  that  proceed 
f^om  more  narrow  to  naore  broad,  do  amplify  the  sound  at 
the  coming  out. 

•  In  the  tenth  century  of  the  Bylva,  after  having  enume- 
rated nutny  of  the  idle  imaginations  by  which  the  world  then 
was,  and,  more  or  less,  always  will  be,  misled,  he  says, 
**  With  these  vast  and  bottomless  follies  men  have  been  in 
part  entertained.  But  wo,  that  hold  Arm  to  the  works  of 
Ood,  and  to  the  sense,  which  is  God's  lamp,  lucema  Del  spi- 
raculum  hominis,  will  inquire  with  all  sobriety  and  severity, 
whether  there  be  to  be  found  in  the  footsteps  of  nature,  any 
■nch  transmission  and  influx  of  immateriate  virtues :  and 
what  the  force  of  imagination  is,  either  upon  the  body  ima- 
flnant,  or  upon  another  body." 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  the  different  kinds  of  the  power 
of  imagination,  saying  it  is  in  three  kinds :  the  first,  upon  the 
body  of  the  imaginant,  including  likewise  the  child  in  the  mo> 
ther's  womb ;  the  second  is,  the  power  of  it  upon  dead  bodies, 
as  plants,  wood,  stone,  metal,  &c. ;  the  third  is,  the  power  of 
it  upon  the  spirits  of  men  and  living  creatures;  and  with  this 
last  we  will  only  meddle. 

The  problem  therefore  is,  whether  a  man  constantly  and 
strongly  believing  that  such  a  thing  shall  be ;  as  that  such  a 
one  will  love  him ;  or  that  such  a  one  will  grant  him  his  re- 
Qvest ;  or  that  such  a  one  shall  recover  a  sickness,  or  the 
like,  it  doth  help  any  thing  to  the  effbcting  of  the  thing 
Itself. 

In  the  solution  of  this  nroblem  he,  according  to  his  custom, 
enumerates  a  variety  of  instances,  and,  among  others,  the 
following  fact,  which  occurred  to  him  when  a  child,  for  he 
left  his  rather's  house  when  he  was  thirteen. 

For  example,  he  says,  1  related  one  time  to  a  man,  that  waa 
curious  and  vain  enough  in  these  things,  that  1  saw  a  kind 
^  juffsi^r,  that  had  a  pair  of  cards,  and  would  tell  a  man 
what  card  he  thought.  This  pretended  learned  man  told  me, 
that  it  was  a  mistaking  in  mc ;  for,  said  he,  it  was  not  the 
knowledge  of  man's  thought,  (for  that  Is  proper  to  God,)  but 
it  was  the  enforcing  of  a  thought  upon  him,  and  binding  his 
imagination  by  a  stronger,  that  he  could  think  no  other  card. 
And  thereupon  he  asked  me  a  question  or  two,  which  I 
thought  he  did  but  cunningly,  knowing  before  what  used  to 
be  the  feats  of  the  Juggler.  Sir,  said  he,  do  you  remember 
whether  be  told  the  card  the  man  thought  himself,  or  bad« 
another  to  tell  it.  I  answered,  (as  was  true,)  that  he  bade 
another  tell  it.  Whereunto  he  said,  so  I  thought ;  for,  said 
be,  himself  could  not  have  put  on  so  strong  an  imaginialion, 
but  by  telling  the  other  the  card,  who  believed  that  the  Jug- 
gler was  some  strange  man,  and  could  do  strange  things, 
that  other  man  caught  a  strong  imagination.  I  hearkened 
unto  him,  thinking  for  a  vanity  he  spoke  prettily.  Then  he 
asked  me  another  question ;  saith  he,  do  you  remember  whe- 
ther he  bade  the  man  think  the  card  first,  and  afterwards 
told  the  other  man  in  his  ear  what  he  should  think,  or  else 
that  he  did  whisper  first  in  the  man's  ear,  that  he  should  tell 
the  card,  telling  that  such  a  man  should  think  such  a  card, 
and  after  bade  the  man  think  a  card :  I  told  him,  as  was 
true,  that  he  did  first  whisper  the  man  in  the  ear,  that  such 
a  man  should  think  such  a  card ;  upon  this  the  learned  man 
did  much  exult,  aad  please  himself,  laying,  lo,  you  may  see 
that  my  opinion  is  right ;  for  if  the  man  had  thought  first,  his 
thought  had  been  fixed ;  but  the  other  imagining  first,  bound 
bis  thought.  Which,  though  it  did  somewhat  sink  with  me, 
yet  I  made  lighter  than  I  thought,  and  said,  I  thought  it  was 
eonfederacv  between  the  Jtiggler  and  the  two  servants ; 
though,  indeed,  I  had  no  reason  so  to  think ;  for  they  were 
both  my  flither's  servants,  and  he  had  never  played  in  the 
bouse  before. 

•  An.  1573,  June  10.  Antonlus  Baeon  CoU.  Trin.  Convict, 
i.  admissus  in  matricnlam  Acad.  Cantabr. 

Pranciaens  Baeon  Coll.  Trin.  Convict.  1.  adnisans  in  ma- 
trieulam  academia  Canubr.  eodem  die  et  anno.    {Heg^. 


both  admitted  of  Trinity  College,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  John  Whitgift,*  a  friend  of  the  lord  keep- 
er's, then  master  of  the  college,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  distinguished  through 
life,  not  only  for  his  piety,  but  for  his  great  learn- 
ing, and  unwearied  exertions  to  promote  the  public 
good. 

What  must  have  passed  in  his  youthful, 
thoughtful,  ardent  mind,  at  this  eventful  moment, 
when  he  first  quitted  his  father's  house  to  engage 
in  active  life  ?  What  must  have  been  his  feel- 
ings when  he  approached  the  university,  and  saw, 
in  the  distance,  the  lofty  spires,  and  towers,  and 
venerable  walls,  raised  by  intellect  and  piety, 
<'  and  hollowed  by  the  shrines  where  the  works 
of  the  mighty  dead  are  preserved  and  reposed,^ 
and  by  the  labours  of  the  mighty  living,  with 
joint  forces  directing  their  strength  against  nature 
herself,  to  take  her  high  towers,  and  dismantle 
her  fortified  holds,  and  thus  enlarge  the  borders 
of  man's  dominion,  so  far  as  Almighty  God  of  his 
goodness  shall  permit?"* 

"As  water,"  he  says,  "whether  it  be  the  dew 

of  heaven,  or  the  springs  of  the  earth,  doth  scatter 

and  lose  itself  in  the  ground,  except  it  be  collected 

into  some  receptacle,  where  it  may  by  union 

comfort  and  sustain  itself,  and  for  that  cause  the 

industry  of  man  hath  made  and  framed  spring 

heads,  conduits,  cisterns,  and  pools,  which  men 

have  accustomed  likewise  to  beautify  and  adorn 

with  accomplishments  of  magnificence  and  state, 

as  well  as  of  use  and  necessity ;  so  this  excellent 

liquor  of  knowledge,  whether  it  descend  from 

divtne  inspiration,  or  spring  from  human  sense* 

would  soon  perish  and  vanish  to  oblivion,  if  it  were 

not  preserved  in  books,  traditions,  conferences,  and 

places  appointed;  as  universities,  colleges,  and 

schools,  for  the  receipt  and  comforting  of  the 

same.    All  tending  to  quietness  and  privateness 

of  life,  and  discharge  of  cares  and  troubles ;  much 

like  the  stations  which  Virgil  prescribeth  for  the 

hiving  of  bees: 

Principio  sedes  apibus  statioqoe  petenda. 
Quo  neque  sit  ventis  aditas,  etc. 


«  See  the  Biog.  Brit.  In  1585,  Whitgift  so  distinguished 
himself  in  the  pulpit,  that  the  lord  keeper  recommended  him 
to  the  queen. 

•  But  the  works  touching  hooks  nn  chiefly  two ;  first,  Li^ra- 
rU»t  wherein,  as  in  flimous  shrines,  the  relics  of  the  an- 
cient saints,  fiM  of  virtue,  are  reposed.  Secondly,  JV>«  Sdi- 
Hona  of  Autknro^  with  eorreet  trnpreooiono;  more  faitkftU 
TYanoIatioiu,  more  frqfUablofloooes,  more  diligent  anmotatient; 
with  the  like  train  fbmished  and  adorned. 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  he  says,  **  and  the  second 
copy  I  have  sent  unto  you,  not  only  in  good  affection,  but  in 
a  kind  of  congrulty,  in  regard  of  your  great  and  rare  desert 
of  leaminc.  For  books  are  the  shrines  where  the  saint  Is,  or 
is  believed  to  be.  And  you,  having  built  an  ark  to  save 
learning  from  deluge,  deserve  propriety  in  any  new  instru- 
ment or  engine,  whereby  learning  should  be  improved  or  ad- 
vanced."—St«|»ik.  10. 

•  Nor  doth  our  trumpet  summon,  and  enoourage  men  to 
tear  and  rend  one  another  with  contradictions;  and  in  a  civil 
rage  to  bear  arms,  and  wage  war  against  themselves ;  but 
rather,  a  peace  concluded  between  them,  they  mav  whh 
Joint  foree  direct  their  strength  against  Nature  herself;  and 
take  her  high  towers,  and  dismantle  her  fortified  holds ;  and 
thus  enlarge  the  borders  of  man's  dominion,  so  for  as  Al 
mlgbty  God  in  hie  goodnMS  shall  pemilt.-^ida.  I«ara. 
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Snch  were  his  imaginations  of  the  tranquillity 
and  occupations  in  our  uniyersities. 

He  could  not  long  have  resided  in  Cambridge 
before  he  must  have  discoyered  his  erroneous  no- 
tions of  the  mighty  liying,  and  of  the  pursuits  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  Instead  of  students 
ready  at  all  times  to  acquire  any  sort  of  know- 
ledge, he  found  himself  «<  amidst  men  of  sharp 
and  strong  wits,  and  abundance  of  leisure,  and 
small  yariety  of  reading,  their  wits  being  shut 
up  in  the  cells  of  a  few  authors,  chiefly  Aristotle 
their  dictator,  as  tiieir  persons  were  shut  up  in 
the  cells  of  monasteries  and  colleges ;  and  know- 
ing little  history,  either  of  nature  or  time,  did, 
out  of  no  great  quantity  of  matter,  and  infinite 
agitation  of  wit,  spin  cobwebs  of  learning,  admi- 
rable for  the  fineness  of  thread  and  work,  but  of 
no  substance  or  profit."^ 

Instead  of  the  uniyersity  being  formed  for  the 
discoyery  of  truths,  he  saw  that  its  object  was 
merely  to  preserye  and  diffuse  the  knowledge  of 
our  predecessors :  instead  of  general  inquiry,  he 
found  that  all  studies  were  confined  to  Aristotle, 
who  was  considered  infallible  in  philosophy,  a 
dictator  to  command,  not  a  consul  to  adyise ;' 
the  lectures  both  in  priyate  in  the  colleges,  and 
in  public  in  the  schools,  being  but  expositions  of 
his  text,  and  comments  upon  his  opinions,  held 
as  authentic  as  if  they  had  been  giyen  under  the 
seal  of  the  pope.*    Their  infallibility,  howeyer, 
he  was  not  disposed  to  acknowledge.  Whilst  in  the 
uniyersity  he  formed  his  dislike  of  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  not  for  the  worthlessness  of  the  au- 
tiior,  to  whose  gigantic  intellect  he  oyer  ^scribed 
all  high  attributes,  but  for  the  unfruitfulness  of 
his  method,  being  a  philosophy,  as  he  was  wont 
to  say,  strong  for  disputations  and  contentions,^ 
but  barren  for  the  production  of  works  for  the 
benefit  and  use  of  man ;  which,  according  to  Ba- 
con's opinion,  is  the  oidy  test  of  the  purity  of  our 
motiyes  for  acquiring  knowledge  a'nd  of  the  yalue 
of  knowledge  when  acquired ;  *<  Men,"  he  says, 
"haye  entered  into  a  desire  of  knowledge  some- 
times from  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitiye  ap- 
petite ;  sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with 
yariety  and  delight;  sometimes  for  ornament  and 
reputation ;  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  yictory 
of  wit  and  contradiction,  and  most  times  for  lucre 
and  profession ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  giye  a 
true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason,  for  the  benefit 
and  use  of  man : — as  if  there  were  sought  in 


>  Se«  the  Adrancement  of  Learnlni ,  ander  Contentious 
Learning.  Bee  Qibbon'a  Memoira.  See  vol.  Tiii.  London 
Magazine,  page  509.  Let  htm  wlio  ii  fond  of  indulging  in  a 
dream-liice  existence  go  to  Oxford,  and  stay  tliere ;  let  liim 
study  this  magnillGent  spectacle,  tbe  same  under  all  aspects, 
with  its  mental  twilight  tempering  the  glare  of  noontide,  or 
mellowing  the  shadowy  moonlight ;  let  him  wander  in  her 
sylvan  suburbs,  or  linger  in  her  cloistered  halls;  but  let  him 
not  catch  the  din  of  scholars  or  teachers,  or  dine  or  sup 
with  tliem,  or  speak  a  word  to  any  of  the  privileged  inha- 
biUDts ;  for  if  be  does,  the  spell  will  be  broken,  the  poetrv 
mad  the  religion  gone,  and  the  place  of  enchantment  will 
nelt  from  his  embrace  into  thin  air. 


knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  search- 
ing and  restless  spirit;  or  a  terrace  for  a  wander- 
ing and  yariable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down,  with 
a  fair  prospect;  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud 
mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort  or  command- 
ing ground  for  strife  and  contention ;  or  a  shop 
for  profit  and  sale ;  and  not  a  rich  storehouse  for 
the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man's 
estate." 

It  was  not  likdy  that,  with  such  sentiments,  he 
would  meet  with  much  sympathy  in  the  uniyer- 
sity. It  was  still  less  probable  that  the  antipathy 
by  which  he  was  opposed  would  check  the  sjrdour 
of  his  powerful  mind.  He  went  right  onward  in 
his  course,  unmoyed  by  the  disapprobation  of 
men  who  turned  from  inquiries  which  they  nei- 
ther encouraged  nor  understood:  and,  seeing 
through  the  mists,  by  a  light  refracted  from  be- 
low the  horizon,  that  knowledge  must  be  raised 
on  other  foundations,  and  built  with  other  mate- 
rials than  had  been  used  through  a  long  tract  of 
many  centuries,  he  continued  his  inquiries  into 
the  laws  of  nature,^  and  planned  his  immortal 
work  upon  which  he  laboured  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  ultimately  published  when 
he  was  chancellor,  saying,  ^^  I  haye  held  up  a 
light  in  the  obscurity  of  philosophy ;  which  will 
be  seen  centuries  after  I  am  dead."* 

After  two  years  residence  he  quitted  the  uni- 
yersity with  the  conyiction  not  only  that  tiiese 
seminaries  of  learning  were  stagnant,  but  that 
they  were  opposed  to  the  adyancement  of  know- 
ledge. '*In  the  uniyersities,"  he  says,  **they 
learn  nothing  but  to  belieye :  first  to  belieye  that 
others  know  that  which  they  know  not ;  and  after, 
themselyes  know  that  which  they  know  not. 
They  are  like  a  becalmed  ship ;  they  neyer  moye 
but  by  the  wind  of  other  men's  breath,  and  haye 
no  oars  of  their  own  to  steer  withal :"'  and  in  his 
Noyum  Organum,  which  he  published  when  he 
was  chancellor,  he  repeats  what  he  had  said  when 
a  boy.  <*  In  the  uniyersities,  all  things  are  found 
opposite  to  the  adyancement  of  the  sciences ;  fof 
the  readings  and  exercises  are  here  so  managed 
that  it  cannot  easily  come  into  any  one's  mind  to 
think  of  things  out  of  the  common  road :  or  if, 
here  and  there,  one  should  yenture  to  use  a  liberty 
of  judging,  he  can  only  impose  the  task  upon 
himself  without  obtaining  assistance  from  his 
fellows ;  and  if  he  could  dispense  with  this,  he 
will  still  find  his  industry  and  resolution  a  great 
hinderance  to  his  fortune.  For  the  studies  of  men 
in  such  places  are  confined,  and  pinned  down  to 


*  0ee  Advancement  of  Leai 


*  Teaaisoii. 


«Ra4 


niing»  under  Credulity,  p. 
tawley— Tennlson. 


000. 


•  I  rememlier  in  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  there  was 
an  upper  chamber,  which  being  thought  weak  in  the  roof 
of  it,  was  supported  bv  a  pillar  of  iron  of  the  bigness  of  one'fl 
arm  in  tbe  midst  of  the  chamber;  which  if  you  bad  struck, 
it  wonld  make  a  little  flat  noise  in  the  room  where  it  was 
struck,  but  it  wonld  make  a  great  bomb  in  the  chamber  be- 
neath.—5y/ra 

•  Bee  the  dedication  of  the  Novum  Organum  to  the  king, 
o,  ut  ilia  posteritati,  novA  luic 


**  Mortuus  fortasse  id  effecero, 
;cens&  fhce  In  philcsophis  ten 
«  See  the  tract  in  Praise  of  Knowlet 


aecens&  fhce  in  philcsophis  tenebrls,  perlucere  poasint. 
•    - iage,p.OOO. 
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tfaid  writings  of  certain  authors ;  from  which,  if 
any  man  happens  to  differ,  he  is  presently  repre- 
hMided  as  a  disturher  and  innovator."^ 

Whether  the  intellectual  gladiatorship  hy  which 
students  in  the  universities  of  England  sure  now 
stimulated,  then  prevailed,  does  not  appear,  hut 
his  dislike  of  this  motive  he  early  and  always 
avowed.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  **  an  unavoidable  de- 
cree with  us  ever  to  retain  our  native  candour  and 
simplicity,  and  not  attempt  a  passage  to  truth 
under  the  conduct  of  vanity;  for,  seeking  real 
nature  with  all  her  fruits  about  her,  we  should 
^nk  it  a  betraying  of  our  trust  to  infect  such  a 
subject  either  with  an  ambitious,  an  ignorant,  or 
any  other  faulty  manner  of  treating  it.**' 

Some  years  after  Bacon  had  quitted  Cambridge, 
he  published  his  opinions  upon  the  defects  of 
universities ;  in  which,  after  having  warned  the 
community  that,  as  colleges  are  established  for 
the  communication  of  the  knowledge  of  our  pre- 
decessors, there  should  be  a  college  appropriated 
to  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  a  living  spring  to 
mix  with  the  stagnant  waters.  *«Let  it,*'  he 
says,  <(  be  remembered  that  there  is  not  any  col- 
legiate education  of  statesmen,  and  that  this  has 
not  only  a  malign  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
sciences,  but  is  prejudicial  to  states  and  govern- 
ments, and  is  the  reason  why  princes  find  a  soli- 
tude in  regard  of  able  men  to  serve  them  in  causes 
of  state.**' 

>  Ax.  ge.  Hb.  i. 

•  Sm  the  chapter  on  Vanity,  in  the  BdmintUe  work, 
**  Search*!  Light  of  Nature :"  where  the  dittinction  be- 
tween the  love  of  ezceUbif  and  the  love  of  excellence,  ai 
a  motive  for  acqoirinf  koowledie,  ia  fully  explained. 

•  Bacon  aays.  First,  therefore,  amonnt  so  many  (preat 
Ibnndationa  of  eoUe<ea  in  Europe,  I  find  atrange  that  they 
are  all  dedicated  to  profeaaions,  and  none  left  free  to  arta 
and  aciencea  at  large.  And  thia  I  take  to  be  a  great  caoae, 
that  hath  hindered  the  progrtaaion  of  learning,  bocanae 
these  fundamental  knowledgea  have  been  atudied  but  in 
paaaage.  For  if  you  will  have  a  tree  bear  more  fruit  than 
it  bath  need  to  do,  it  ia  not  any  thing  you  can  do  to  tlfta 
boogha,  but  it  ia  the  atfarring  of  the  earth,  and  putting  new 
noiud  about  the  roota,  that  moat  work  It.  Neither  la  it  to 
be  forgotten,  that  thia  dedicating  of  foundationa  and  dota- 
ttona  to  profeaaory  learning,  hath  not  only  had  a  malign  aa- 
pact  and  influence  upon  the  growth  of  aeienoea,  but  hath 
aUo  been  prejudicial  to  atatea  and  govemmenta.*  For  lience 
ft  proceedeth  that  prineea  find  a  aolitude  In  regard  of  able 
men  to  aerve  them  in  cauaea  of  atate,  because  there  ia  no 
^ucation  collegiate  which  Is  free,  where  such  as  were  so 


dkpoeed  might  five  themselves  to  histories,  modem  lan^ 
gciages,  hooka  of  policy  and  civil  diacourae,  and  other  the 
like  enablementa  unto  aervlce  of  state.    Thb  truth,  con- 


tpMd  by  daily  experience,  waa,  flftv  yeara  after  hla  death, 

ated  by  Milton,  who  indignantly  aaya,  **  when  young 

quit  the  univeraity  fbr  the  trade  of  law,  they  ground 


IlieJr  purpoaea,  not  on  the  prudent  and  heavenly  contem- 
plation of  jiutice  and  equitv,  which  was  never  taught  them, 
mit  on  the  promiaing  and  pleaaing  thoughta  or  litlgioua 
tenna,  fkt  contentiona,  and  flowing  feea :  and  if  they  quit  it 
for  atate  alTaira.  they  betake  themselves  to  this  trust  with 
•onla  ao  unprincipled  in  virtue  and  true  generoua  braedinf , 
that  flattery,  and  court-ahlfta.  and  tyrannoua  aphoriama  ap- 
pear to  them  the  higheat  polnta  of  wisdom.  After  having 
prescribed  the  proper  order  of  education,  he  adds.  The  next 
lamoval  must  be  to  the  study  of  politics ;  to  know  the  be- 
ginning, and,  and  reasons  of  political  societies ;  that  thev 
May  not  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  the  commonwealth  be  such 
poor,  shaken,  uncertain  reeds,  of  such  a  tottering  con- 
•eience,  aa  many  of  our  great  connaellors  have  lately  shown 
Uiamselvea,  but  ateadfaat  pillara  of  the  atate.  After  thia 
tliey  are  to  drive  into  the  grounda  of  law  and  legal  juatice, 
delivered  flrat,  and  with  beat  warrant  to  Moaea,  and  aa  fhr 
•I  Imman  prudence  can  be  truated,  in  thoae  extolled  remaina 
nf  Grecian  lawfivan,  Lycnifna,  Solon,  4«.  and  th«ac«  to 


These  warnings  seem  to  have  been  disregard- 
ed, and  the  art  of  governing,  not  a  ship,  which 
would  not  be  attempted  without  a  knowledge  of 
navigation,  but  the  ship  of  the  state,  is  intrusted^ 
not  to  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  but  to  the  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
and  verbal  criticisms  upon  the  dead  languages.**'^ 

And  what  ha»  been  the  result?  During  the 
last  two  centuries  one  class  of  statesmen  has  re- 
sisted all  improvement,  and  their  opponents  have 
been  hurried  into  intemperate  alterations :  whilst 
philosophy,  lamenting  these  contentions,  has,  in- 
stead of  advancing  the  science  of  government, 
been  occupied  in  counteracting  laws  founded  upon 
erroneous  principles ;  erroneous  commercial  laws ; 
erroneous  laws  against  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty ;  and  erroneous  criminal  laws.^ 

So  deeply  was  Bacon  impressed  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  evil,  that  by  his  will  he  endowed 
two  lectures  in  either  of  the  universities,  by  ^  a 
lecturer,  whether  stranger  or  English,  provided 
he  is  not  professed  in  divinity,  law,  or  physic." 

The  subject  of  universities,  and  the  importance 
to  the  community  and  to  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence, that  the  spring  should  not  be  poisoned  or 
polluted,  was  ever  present  to  his  mind,^ — and,  in 
the  decline  of  his  life,  he  prepared  the  plan  of  a 
college  for  the  knowledge  of  the  works  and  cre- 
ations of  God,  *«  from  the  cedar  of  Libanus  to  the 
moss  that  groweth  out  of  the  wall  ;'*  but  the  plan 
was  framed  upon  a  model  so  vast,  that,  without 
the  purse  of  a  prince  and  ttae  assistance  of  a  peo- 
ple, all  attempts  to  realize  it  must  be  vain  and 
hopeless.  Some  conception  of  his  gorgeous  mind 
in  the  formation  of  this  college,  may  appear  even 
at  the  entrance. 

*♦  We  have  (he  says)  two  very  long  and  fair 
galleries :  and  in  one  of  these  we  place  patterns 
and  samples  of  all  manner  of  the  more  rare  and 
excellent  inventions;  in  the  other  we  place  the 
statues  of  all  principal  inventors.  There  we  have 
the  statue  of  your  Columbus,  that  discovered  the 
West  Indies ;  also  the  inventor  of  ships ;  your 
monk  that  was  the  inventor  of  ordnance  and  of 
gunpowder ;  the  inventor  of  music ;  the  inventor 
of  letters;  the  inventor  of  printing;  the  inventor 
of  observations  of  astronomy ;  the  inventor  o£ 
works  in  metal ;  the  inventor  of  glass ;  the  in- 
ventor of  silk  of  the  worm ;  the  inventor  of  wine ; 
the  inventor  of  com  and  bread ;  the  inventor  of 
sugars ;  and  all  these  by  more  certain  tradition 
than  you  have.  Upon  every  invention  of  value, 
we  erect  a  statue  to  the  inventor,  and  give  him  a 
liberal  and  honourable  reward.  These  statues 
are  some  of  brass;  some  of  marble  and  touoh- 

aU  the  Roman  edicts  and  Ublea  with  their  Juatintan ;  and 
ao  to  the  Saxon  lawa  of  England.    Milton,  Education,  vol. 

i.  p.  ro. 

«  **Such,**  aays  Milton,  **  are  the  errors,  auch  the  fhilu 
of  mispending  our  prime  youth  at  schools  and  universities 
aa  we  do,  either  in  learning  mere  worda,  or  auch  thinga 
chiefly  aa  wero  better  onleamed."    Sea  hie  Tract  on  Mdaca- 
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«toiie;  some  of  cedar  and  other  special  woods 
gilt  and  adorned ;  some  of  iron ;  some  of  silver; 
some  of  gold."' 

Such  is  the  splendour  of  the  portico,  or  ante- 
room. Passing  beyond  it,  every  thing  is  to  be 
fonnd  which  ima^nation  can  conceive  or  reason 
suggest.* 

1  This  entrance  to  Bacon's  college  always  forces  itself  on ' 
my  mind  when  I  visit  the  University  Library  of  Cambridge ; 
in  which  I  see  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  known 
by  the  name  of  Maps,  the  proprietor  of  a  circulating  library, 
a  laborious  pioneer  in  literature.  Under  his  feet  are  some 
relics  from  classic  ground,  more  valuable,  perhaps,  for  their 
antiquity  than  for  their  beauty.  DelightAil  as  is  the  love 
of  antiquity,  this  artificial  retrospective  extension  of  our 
existence,  (see  Shakspeare's  Sonnet,  123,)  might  it  not  be 
adorned,  in  the  present  times,  by  casts  from  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles, of  which  the  cost  dees  not  exceed  9002.  By  one  of  the 
universities  (I  think  it  is  of  Dublin)  these  casts  have  been 
procured.  Let  any  parent  of  the  mind,  who  considers  the 
various  modf>s  by  which  the  heart  of  a  nation  is  formed, 
(which  is  beautifully  described  in  Ramsden's  sermon  on  the 
Cessation  of  Hostilities,)  look  in  Boydell's  Shakspeare,  at 
Barry's  Cordelia,  to  be  found,  most  probably,  In  the  Flti- 
william  collection :  and  let  him  compare  it  with  the  macni- 
flcent  affecting  fkinting  female  in  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  he 
will  see  the  benefit  which  would  result  from  the  university 
containing  these  valuable  relics. 

•  We  have  large  and  deep  caves  of  several  depths :  the 
deepest  are  sunk  six  hundred  fathom,  and  some  of  them  are ' 
dif  f  ed  and  made  under  great  hills  and  mountains :  so  that 
if  you  reckon  together  the  depth  of  the  hill  and  the  depth 
of  the  cave,  they  are  (sonoe  of  them)  above  three  miles 
4eep ;  these  caves  we  call  the  lower  region,  and  we  use 
them  for  all  coagulations,  indurations,  refrigerations,  and 
conservations  of  bodies.  We  use  them  likewise  for  the 
imitation  of  natural  mines,  and  the  producing  also  of  new 
artificial  meuls,  by  compositions  and  materials. 

We  have  high  towers,  the  highest  about  half  a  mile  in 
bejght,  and  some  of  them  likewise  set  npon  ftigh  mountains, 
so  that  the  vantage  of  the  hill  with  the  tower  Is  in  the  high- 
est of  them  three  miles  at  least.  And  these  places  we  call 
the  upper  region.  We  use  these  towers,  according  to  their 
several  heights  and  situations,  for  insolation,  refrigeration, 
conservation,  and  for  tlie  view  of  divers  meteors,  as  winda» 
rain,  snow,  hail,  and  some  of  the  fiery  meteors. 

We  have  great  lakes,  both  salt  and  fresh;  whereof  we 
have  use  for  the  fish  and  fowl.  We  use  them  also  for  buri- 
als of  some  natural  bodies:  for  we  find  a  difference  in 
things  buried  in  earth,  or  in  air  below  the  earth;  and  things 
■buried  in  water.  We  have  also  some  rocks  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea ;  and  some  bays  upon  the  shore  for  some  works,  where- 
in is  required  the  air  and  vapour  of  the  sea.  We  have  like- 
wise violent  streams  and  cataracts,  which  serve  us  for 
many  motions:  atid  likewise  engines  for  multiplying  and 
enforcing  of  winds,  to  set  also  on  going  divers  motions. 

We  have  also  a  number  of  artificial  wells  and  fountains, 
made  in  imitation  of  the  natural  sources  and  baths;  as 
tincted  upon  vitriol,  sulphur,  steel,  brass,  lead,  nitre,  and 
other  minerals. 

T^e  have  also  great  and  spacious  bouses,  where  we  Imi- 
tate and  demonstrate  meteors,  as  snow,  hail,  rain,  some  ar- 
tificial rains  of  bodies,  and  not  of  water,  thunders,  light- 
nings. 

We  have  also  certain  chambers,  which  we  call  chambers 
of  health,  where  we  qualify  the  air  as  we  think  good  and 
iproper  for  the  cure  of  divers  diseases,  and  preservation  of 
nealth.  We  have  B\ro  fkir  and  large  bteths  of  several  mix- 
tures, for  the  cure  of  diseases. 

We  have  also  large  and  various  orchards  and  gardens ; 
wherein  we  do  not  so  ranch  respect  beauty,  as  variety  of 
f  round  and  soil,  proper  for  divers  trees  and  herbs :  and 
some  very  spacious,  where  trees  and  berries  are  set,  where- 
of we  make  divers  kinds  of  drink,  besides  the  vineyards. 
In  these  we  practise  likewise  all  conclusions  of  graAing  and 
Inoculating,  as  well  of  wild  trees  as  flrult  trees,  which  pro- 
duceth  many  effecu. 

We  have  also  ftimaces  of  great  diversities,  and  that  keep 
great  diversity  of  heats,  fierce  and  quick,  strong  and  con- 
•tant,  soft  and  mild,  Mown,  quiet,  dry.  moist,  and  the  like. 
But  above  all  we  have  heats,  in  imitation  of  the  sun's  and 
beavenly  bodies,  heats  that  pass  divers  inequalities,  and 
<as  It  were)  orbs,  progresses,  and  returns,  whereby  we  may 
produce  admirable  efrects. 

We  procure  means  of  seeing  objects  afhr  ofiT,  as  in  the 
heaven,  and  remote  places ;  and  represent  things  near  as 
•flir  oir,  and  things  aftir  off  as  near,  making  feigned  dis- 
tances. We  have  also  helps  for  the  sight,  fkr  above  specta- 
cles and  glasses. 

We  have  also  parks  and  enclosures  of  all  sorts  of  beasts 
Eld  birds;  which  we  ose  not  only  for  view  or  rareness,  bnt 


After  having  enumerated  ali  ihe  instraments 
of  knowledge,  <^  such,"  he  says,  *«  is  a  relation  of 
the  true  state  of  Solomon*s  house,  the  end  of 
which  foundation  is  the  knowledge  of  causes^ 
and  secret  motions  of  things ;  and  the  enlarging 
of  the  bounds  of  human  empire,  to  the  effecting 
of  all  things  possible." 

In  these  glorious  inyentions  of  one  rich  mind, 
may  be  traced  much  of  what  has  been  effected  in 
science  and  mechanics,  since  Bacon^s  death,  and 
more  that  will  be  effected  during  the  next  two 
centuries. 

After  three  years'  residence  in  the  university, 
his  father  sent  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  Pa- 
ris, under  the  care  of  Sir  Amias  Paulett,  the 
English  ambassador  at  that  court:  by  whom, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  intrusted  with  a 
mission  to  the  queen,  requiring  both  secrecy  and 
despatch :  which  he  executed  with  such  ability 
as  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  queen,  and  jus- 
tify Sir  Amias  in  the  choice  of  his  youthful  mes- 
senger. 

From  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  him,  and 
from  the  impression  made  upon  all  with  whom  h« 
conversed ;  upon  men  of  letters,  with  whom  he 
contracted  lasting  friendships ;  upon  grave  states- 
men and  learned  philosophers,  it  was  manifest 
that  the  promise  in  his  infancy  of  excellence,  whe- 
ther for  active  or  for  contemplative  life,  seemed 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation  to  be  real- 
ised.' 

After  the  appointment  of  Sir  Amias  Paulett^s 
successor,.  Bacon  travelled  into  the  French  pro- 
vinces, and  spent  some  time  at  Poictiers.  He 
prepared  a  work  upon  Ciphers,*  which  he  after- 

tlkewise  for  dissections  and  trials,  that  thereby  we  may 
take  light  what  may  be  wrought  upon  the  body  or  man. 

We  have  also  particular  pools  where  we  make  trials  upon 
fishes,  as  we  have  said  before  of  beasts  and  birds. 

We  have  also  places  for  breed  and  generation  of  those 
kinds  of  worms  and  fli«s  which  are  of  special  use,  such  ai 
are  with  you  your  sUk  worms  and  bees. 

W^  have  also  precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  many  of  them 
of  great  beauty  and  unknown ;  crystals  and  glasses  nf  divers 
kinds.  We  represent  alsaordnance  and  instruments  of  war. 
and  engines  of  all  kinds ;  and  likewise  new  roizturRs  and 
compositions  of  gunpowder,  wildfires  burning  in  water 
and  unquenchable;  also  fireworks  of  all  variety,  both  for 

Kleasore  and  use.  We  imitate  also  flights  of  birds;  we 
ave  some  degrees  of  flying  in  the  air ;  we  have  ships  and 
boats  for  goins  under  water,  and  brooking  of  seas ;  also 
swimming  firdfes  and  supporters. 

We  have  also  sound  houses,  where  we  pmctlse  and  de» 
monstrate  all  sounds,  and  their  generntion.  We  have  har- 
monies which  vou  have  not,  of  quarter  sounds,  and  lesser 
slides  of  sounds.  Divers  instruments  of  mnsic^  likewise  to 
you  unknown,  some  sweeter  than  any  you  have;  with 
belUi  and  rinffs  that  are  dainty  and  sweet. 

We  have  also  a  mathematical  bouse,  where  are  all  Instrtt- 
ments,  as  well  of  geometry  as  astronomy,  exquisitely  made. 
We  have  also  houses  of  deceits  of  the  senses,  Slc.  &.c. 

s  It  is  a  fact  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  an  eminent  ar- 
tist, to  whom,  when  in  Paris,  he  sat  for  his  portrait,  was  so 
conscious  of  his  hiability  to  do  Justice  to  his  extraordinary 
intellectual  endowments,  that  he  has  written  on  the  side  of 
his  picture :  Si  tabula  daretur  digna  animnm  mallem. 

«  In  the  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  lib.  vi.  speaking  of  cU 
phers.  he  says,  Ut  ver5  suspicio  omnis  absit,  alind  Inven- 
tnm  subjiciemus,  quod  certd  cOm  adnleseentuli  essemot 
Parisiis  ezcogitavimus,  nee  etiam  adhuc  visa  nobis  rei 
digna  est  que  pereat.  Watts*s  English  translation  of  thif 
part  is  as  follows :  Hut  that  jealousies  may  be  taken  away, 
we  will  annex  another  invention,  which,  in  truth,  we  de 
vised  in  onr  youth,  when  we  were  at  Paris :  and  is  a  thine 
that  yet  seemeth  to  us  not  worthy  to  be  lost.    It  containetn 
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wards  published,  with  an  outline  of  the  state  oi 
Europe,  but  the  laws  of  sound  and  of  imagiua. 
tion  continued  to  occupy  his  thoughts.^ 

Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  these  meditations 
his  father  died  suddenly,  on  the  30th  February, 
1579.    He  instantly  returned  to  England. 


CHAPTER  n. 

PROM  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  FATHER  TILL  HE  ENGAGED 
IN  ACTIVE  LIFE. 

1580  to  1500. 

DiscoTBRiNO,  upon  his  arrival  in  England,  that, 
by  the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  he  was  left  with' 
out  a  sufficient  provision  to  justify  him  in  devot* 
ing  his  life  to  contemplation,*  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  select  some  pursuit  for  his  support,  **  to 
think  how  to  live,  instead  of  living  only  to  think*"  ^ 

the  highest  degree  of  cipher,  which  ia  to  eiffnirf  omnia  per 
omnia,  yet  so,  aa  the  writinf  infolding,  may  bear  a  quintu- 
|rie  proportion  to  the  writing  infolded;  no  other  conditio u  or 
restriction  whatsoever  is  required. 

*  His  meditations  were  both  upon  natural  science  and  bu 
man  sciences,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  (kcts. 

In  his  nistory  of  Life  and  Death,  spealdng  of  the  differences 
between  vouth  and  old  age,  and  having  enumerated  uirtn^ 
of  ttiem,  he  proceeds  thus :  When  I  was  a  young  man  at 
Poictiers  in  France,  1  (kmiliarly  conversed  with  a  ycjutii 

fentleman  of  that  conntrv,  who  was  extremely  ingenkouj, 
ut  somewhat  taU^ative ;  he  afterwards  became  a  oerson  of 
Seat  eminence.  This  gentleman  used  to  inveich  ag^atjiit 
e  manners  of  old  people,  and  would  say,  that  if  one  toiM 
see  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies,  their  minds  wouL^t 
appear  as  deformed  as  their  bodies;  and  indulging  lii? 
own  humour,  he  pretended,  that  the  defects  of  old  in&rr« 
minds,  in  some  measure  corresponded  to  the  defects  of  xh^'ir 
bodies.  Thus,  dryness  of  the  skin,  he  said,  was  answurcd 
bv  impudence;  liardnesa  of  the  viscera,  by  relentlessntti ; 
blear-eyes,  by  envy ;  and  an  evil  eye,  their  down  look,  ami 
incarvation  of  the  body,  by  atheism,  as  no  longer,  say  a  i\**^ 
looking  up  to  heaven ;  the  trembling  and  shaking  of  the 
limbs,  by  unsteadiness  and  Inconstancy;  the  bending  k^f 
their  fingers  as  to  lay  hold  of  something,  by  rapacity  and 
avarice ;  the  weakness  of  their  knees,  by  fearfulness ;  theU 
wrinkles,  by  indirect  dealings  and  cunning,  Slc. 

And  again,  for  echoes  upon  echoes,  there  la  a  zare  In- 
stance thereof  in  a  place  which  I  will  now  exactly  descrihr. 
It  is  some  three  or  (onr  miles  fh>m  Paris,  near  a  town  calh^d 
Pont-Charenton ;  and  some  bird-bolt  shot  or  more  from  i  h<^ 
river  of  Sein.  The  room  is  a  cliapel  or  small  church.  Ttit: 
walls  all  sUnding,  both  at  the  sides  and  at  the  ends.  Speak- 
ing at  the  one  end,  I  did  hear  it  return  the  voice  thiritfui] 
Mveral  times.  (Sylva,  art.  S40.) 

There  are  certain  letters  that  an  echo  will  hardly  expma  i 
as  S  for  one,  especially  being  principal  in  a  word.  1  re- 
member well,  that  when  1  went  to  the  echo  at  Pont-Cha- 
renton, there  was  an  old  Parisian,  that  took  it  to  be  the  work 
of  splriu,  and  of  good  spirits.  For,  said  he,  call  "BatflD/' 
and  the  echo  wUl  not  deUver  back  the  devil's  name ;  but  will 
•ay,  **  va  t*en ;"  which  is  as  much  in  French  as  ''apagi!;'* 
•r  avoid.  And  thereby  1  did  hap  to  find,  that  an  echo  would 
not  return  an  8,  being  bat  a  hissing  and  an  interior  soubd. 
(Art.  750.) 

So  too  the  nature  of  Imagination  continued  to  int^r^it 
him.  In  the  Bvlva,  art.  OSft,  he  says,  the  relations  torn  h- 
Ing  the  force  of  imagination  and  the  secret  instincts  of  na- 
ture are  so  uncertain,  as  they  require  a  great  deal  ofexncitl- 
nation  ere  we  conclude  upon  them.  I  would  have  it  ilr#t 
thoroughly  inquired,  whether  there  be  anv  secret  pasDice^ 
of  svmpathy  between  persons  of  near  blood;  as  par^Eiisi, 
ehildren,  brothers,  sisters,  nurse-children,  husbands,  w ivvi», 
Ac.  There  be  many  reports  in  history,  that  upon  ili« 
death  of  nersons  of  such  nearness,  men  have  had  an  in\v::uil 
feeling  of  it.  1  myself  remember,  that  being  in  Paris,  und 
my  father  dying  in  London,  two  or  three  days  befon.'  nv 
l)ither*s  death  I  had  a  dream,  which  I  told  to  divers  Eni^luh 
gentlemen,  that  my  flithcr's  house  in  the  country  was  plas* 
iered  all  over  with  black  morur. 

*  Rawley  Biog.  Brit. 

*  Tliis  it  an  expresiion  of  hit  own,  I  forget  where. 


Law  and  politics  were  the  two  roads  open  be- 
fore him ;  in  both  his  family  had  attained  opulence 
and  honour.  Law,  the  dry  and  thorny  study  of 
law,  had  but  little  attraction  for  his  discursive  and 
imaginative  mind.  With  the  hope,  therefore,  that* 
under  the  protection  of  his  political  friends,  and 
the  queen's  remembrance  of  his  father,  and  notice 
of  him  when  a  child,  he  might  escape  from  the 
mental  slavery  of  delving  in  this  laborious  pro- 
fession, he  made  a  great  effort  to  secure  some  small 
competence,  by  applying  to  Lord  Burleigh  to  re- 
commend him  to  the  queen,  and  interceding  with 
Lady  Burleigh  to  tirge  his  suit  with  his  uncle.^ 

But  his  application  was  unsuccessful ;  the  queen 
and  the  lord  treasurer,  distinguished  as  they  were 
for  penetration  into  character,  being  little  disposed 

«  My  singular  good  lord. 

My  humble  duty  remembered,  and  my  humble  thanks  pre- 
sented for  your  lordship's  flivour  and  countenance,  whkh  It 
pleased  your  lordship,  at  my  being  with  you,  to  vouchsafe 
me,  above  my  degree  and  desert :  my  lettor  hath  no  Airther 
errand  but  to  commend  unto  your  lordship  the  remembrance 
of  my  suit,  which  then  I  moved  unto  you;  whereof  It  also 


pleased  your  lordship  to  give  me  good  hearing,  so  flir  forth  as 
to  promise  to  tender  it  unto  her  majestv,  and  withal  to  add, 
in  behalf  of  it,  that  which  I  may  better  deliver  by  letter  than 


by  speech ;  which  is,  that  although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  request  is  rare  and  unaccustomed,  yet  if  it  be  observed 
how  few  there  be  which  fkll  in  with  the  study  of  the  common 
lawx,  <iither  beinff  well  left  or  friended,  or  at  their  own  ftve 
«f4?<:tiiH|i,  or  forsaking  likely  success  In  other  studies  of  more 
d^hipht  and  no  less  preferment,  or  setting  hand  thereunto 
early,  without  waste  of  years;  upon  such  survey  made,  R 
m^y  he  my  case  may  not  seem  ordinary,  no  more  than  my 
lujt,  and  so  more  beseeming  unto  it.  As  I  forced  myself  to 
say  thif  In  excuse  of  my  motion,  lest  it  should  appear  unto 
yiMit  lordship  altogether  indiscreet  and  unadvised,  so  my 
hope  to  obuin  it  resteth  only  upon  your  lordship's  good  affec* 
lion  toward  me,  and  grace  with  her  majestv,  who,  methinkt, 
needeth  never  to  call  for  the  experience  or  the  thing,  where 
she  hath  so  great  and  so  good  of  the  person  which  recom- 
mendeth  it.  According  to  which  trust  of  mine,  if  it  may  please 
your  lordship  both  herein  and  elsewhere  to  be  my  patron, 
and  to  make  account  of  me,  as  one  In  whose  well-doing  your 
lordship  hath  Interest,  albeit,  indeed,  your  lordship  hath  had 
place  to  benefit  many,  and  wisdom  to  make  due  choice  of 
lighting  iriaces  for  your  goodness,  vet  do  I  not  fear  any  of 
your  lordship's  former  experiences  for  suying  my  thankAiI- 
ness  borne  in  art,  howsoever  God's  good  pleasure  shall  enable 
me  or  disable  me,  outwardly,  to  make  proof  thereof;  for  I 
cannot  account  your  lordship's  service  flistinct  f^om  that 
which  I  to  God  and  my  prince ;  the  performance  whereof 
to  best  proof  and  purpose  is  the  meeting  point  and  rendez- 


vous of  all  mv  thoughts.  Thus  I  take  my  leave  of  vour  lord- 
ship. In  humble  manner,  committing  you,  as  daily  in  my 
prayers,  so,  likewise,  at  this  present,  to  the  merciful  protec- 


tion of  the  Almighty. 

Your  most  dutiftil  and  bonnden  nephew, 
From  Grey's  Inn,  B.  Fba. 

this  10th  of  September,  1380. 

To  Lady  Burghley,  to  speak  for  him  to  her  lord. 
My  singular  good  lady, 
I  was  as  readv  to  shew  myself  mindAiI  of  my  duty,  by 
waiting  on  your  ladyship,  at  your  being  in  town,  as  now  by 
writing,  had  I  not  feared  lest  your  ladyship's  short  stay,  and 
quick  return  might  well  spare  me,  that  came  of  no  earnest 
errand.  I  am  not  yet  greatlv  perfect  in  ceremonies  of  court, 
whereof,  I  know,  your  ladyship  knoweth  both  the  right  use, 
and  tnie  value.  My  thankftil  and  serviceable  mind  shall  be 
always  like  itself,  howsoever  it  vary  from  the  common  dis- 
guising. Your  ladyship  is  wise,  and  of  good  nature  to  dis- 
cern from  what  mind  every  action  proceedetli,  and  to  esteem 
of  it  accordingly.  This  is  all  the  message  which  my  letter 
hath  at  this  time  to  deliver,  unless  it  please  your  ladyship 
Auther  to  give  me  leave  to  make  this  request  unto  you,  that 
it  would  please  your  good  ladyship,  in  your  letters,  where- 
with you  visit  my  food  lord,  to  vouchsafe  the  mention  and 
recommendation  of  my  suit;  wherein  your  ladyship  shall 
bind  me  more  unto  you  than  I  can  look  ever  to  be  able  sufil- 
ciently  to  acknowledge.  Thus,  in  humble  manner,  I  Uke  my 
leave  of  your  ladyship,  committing  you,  as  daily  in  my 
prayers,  so,  likewise,  at  this  present,  to  the  merciAil  provi- 
dence of  the  Almighty. 

Your  ladyship's  most  dutiftil  and  bonnden  nephew. 
From  Orey's  Inn,  B.  Fba. 

th^  lOthof  Bepumber,  1560. 
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to  encourage  him  to  rely  upon  others  rather  than 
upon  himself,  and  to  venture  on  the  quicksands  of 
politics,  instead  of  the  certain  profession  of  the  law, 
in  which  the  queen  had,  when  he  was  a  child,  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  one  day  be  her  *<  lord  keeper.** 

To  law,  therefore,  he  was  reluctantly  obliged 
to  devote  himself,  and  as  it  seems,  in  the  year  1580, 
he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Gray*s  Inn,  of  which 
society  his  father  had  for  many  years  been  an  il- 
lostrious  member.^ 

Having  engaged  in  this  professioni  be,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  enconntered  and  subdued  the  diffi- 
culties and  obscurities  of  the  science  in  which  he 
was  doomed  to  labour,  and  in  which  he  after- 
wards was  eminently  distinguished,  not  only  by 
his  professional  exertions  and  honours,  but  by 
his  valuable  works  upon  different  practical  parts 
of  the  law,  and  upon  the  improvement  of  the  sci- 
ence, by  exploring  the  principles  of  universal  jus- 
tice—the laws  of  law. 

Extensive  as  were  his  legal  researches,  and  great 
as  was  his  legal  knowledge,  law  was,  however, 
but  an  accessory,  not  a  principal  study.*  It  was  j 
not  to  be  expected  that  his  mind  should  confine  | 
its  researches  within  the  narrow  and  perplexed 
study  ofprecedents  and  authorities.  He  contracted 
his  sight,  when  necessary,  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
but  he  dilated  it  to  the  whole  circle  of  science,  and 
continued  his  meditations  upon  his  immortal  work, 
which  he  had  projected  when  in  the  university. 

This  course  of  legal  and  philosophical  research 
was  accompanied  with  such  sweetness  and  affa- 
bility of  deportment,  that  he  gained  the  affections 
of  ^e  whole  society,  and  the  kindness  he  expe- 
rienced was  not  lost  upon  him.  He  assisted  in  their 
festivities  ;  he  beautified  their  spacious  garden, 
and  raised  an  elegant  structure,  known  for  many 
years  after  his  death,  as  **  The  Lord  Bacon's  Lodg- 
ings,*' in  which  at  intervals  he  resided  till  his  death. 

When  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  bench ;  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year  he  was  elected  lent  reader ;'  and  the  42d  of 
Elizabeth  he  was  appointed  double  reader. 

t  The  admitsioD  book  at  Onj*s  Inn  befini  in  th«  year  1580 ; 
bat  tbe  llrat  four  paf  ea  have  been  torn  oat.  Bacon'i  name, 
however,  appean  in  tlie  lift  ofmembenoftheaociety,  In  the 
year  1561 :  the  book  abounds  with  Lord  Bacon'i  autographs. 

•  Contemplation  feels  no  hunger,  nor  is  sensible  of  any 
thirst,  but  of  that  after  knowledge.  How  fVesh  and  exalted 
a  pleasure  did  David  And  from  his  mediution  in  the  divine 
law !  all  the  day  long  it  was  the  theme  of  his  thoughts.  The 
aflkirs  of  state,  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  might  indeed 
employ,  bnt  it  was  this  only  that  refreshed  his  mind.  Bow 
short  of  this  are  the  delights  of  the  epicure !  how  vastly  dis- 
proportionate are  the  pleasures  of  the  eating  and  of  the  think- 
ing man  I  indeed  as  dilTerent  as  the  silence  of  an  Archimedes 
in  the  study  of  a  problem,  and  the  stillness  of  a  sow  at  her 
jnth.-Somth. 

Being  returned  from  travel  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  common  law,  which  he  took  upon  him  to  be  his  pro- 
feesion.  NotwithsUnding  that  he  professed  the  law  for  hia 
livelihood  and  subsistence,  yet  his  heart  and  affection  was 
more  carried  after  the  affklrs  and  places  of  state ;  for  which, 
if  the  majesty  royal  then  had  been  pleased,  he  was  most  fit. 
The  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  obliged  him  to  think  of 
■ome  profession  for  a  subsistence  ;  and  he  applied  himself, 
more  through  necessity  than  choice,  to  the  study  of  the  com- 
mon law,  in  which  he  obtained  to  great  excellence,  though 
he  made  that  (as  himself  said)  but  as  an  accesaory,  and  not 
liii  principal  study.— it««/«y. 
_  B  Dagdale,  in  hu  aeeouit  of  Baeoa,  itya,  laKHh  Elisabeth, 


His  agreeable  occupations,  and  extensive  viewt 
of  science,  during  his  residence  in  Gray's  Inn,  did 
not  check  his  professional  exertions.  In  the  year 
1586,  he  applied  to  the  lord  treasurer  to  be  called 
within  the  bar;*  and  in  his  thirtieth  year  wa» 
sworn  queen's  counsel  learned  extraordinary,^  an 
honour  which,  until  that  time,  had  never  been  coik* 
ferred  upon  any  member  of  the  profession. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

FBOM   HIS  ENTRANCE   INTO   PUBLIC    UFE    TILL  Hit 
DISAPPOINTMENT  AS  SOLICITOR. 

1500  to  1506. 

He  thus  entered  on  public  life,  submitting,  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  statesman,  to  worldly  occupations 

(being  then  but  twenty-eight  vears  of  age)  the  honourable  so- 
ciety of  Gray 's  Inn  chose  him  fnr  their  lent  reader.  Orig.  p.  ^15. 

«  In  the  time  of  I/ord  Bacon  there  was  a  distinction  bietween 
outer  and  inner  barristers.  By  the  f4>liowing  letter  in  1580, 
it  will  appear  that  he  applied  to  the  lord  treasurer  that  he 
might  be  called  within  bnrs. 

To  the  right  honourable  the  lord  treasurer.* 
My  very  good  lord, 

I  take  it  as  an  undoubted  sign  of  your  lordship's  favour 
unto  me  that,  being  hardly  informed  of  me,  you  took  occasion 
rather  of  good  advice  than  of  evil  opinion  thereby.  And  if 
your  lordfhip  had  grounded  only  upon  the  said  informatioii 
of  theirs,  I  might  and  would  truly  have  upholden  that  few 
of  the  matters  were  justly  objected  ;  as  the  very  circum- 
stances do  Induce,  in  that  they  were  delivered  by  men  that 
did  misaffect  me,  and,  besides,  were  to  give  colour  to  their 
own  doings.  But  because  your  lordship  did  mingle  there- 
with both  a  late  motion  of  mine  own,  and  somewhat  which 
rou  had  otherwise  heard,  I  know  it  to  be  my  duty  (and  so  do 
stand  affected)  rather  to  prove  your  lordship's  admonition 
effectual  in  my  doings  hereafter,  than  causeless  by  excusinf 
what  U  past.  And  yet  (with  your  lordship's  pardon  humbly 
asked)  it  may  please  you  to  remember,  that  I  did  endeavour  to 
set  forth  that  said  motion  in  such  sort  as  it  might  breed  no 
harder  effect  than  a  denial.  A  nd  I  protest  simfriy  before  God, 
that  I  sought  therein  an  ease  in  coming  w^ithin  bars,  and  not 
any  extraordinary  or  singular  note  of  favour.  Andfor  that  your 
lordship  may  otherwise  have  heard  of  me  It  shall  make  me 
more  wary  and  circumspect  in  carriage  of  myself;  indeed  I 
find  in  my  simple  observation,  that  they  which  live  as  it  were 
in  umbra  and  not  in  public  or  frequent  action,  how  mode- 
rately and  modestly  soever  they  behave  themselves,  yet  fa- 
barant  inviiia  ;  I  find  also  that  such  persons  as  are  of  nature 
bashfol,  (as  myself  is,)  whereby  they  want  that  plausible 
fkmillarity  which  others  have,  are  often  mistaken  for  proud. 
But  once  I  know  well,  and  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  lord- 
ship to  believe,  that  arrogancy  and  overweening  is  so  fkr 
from  my  nature,  as  if  I  think  well  of  myself  in  any  thing  it 
is  in  this,  that  1  am  ft-ee  ftroro  that  vice.  And  1  hope  upon 
this  your  lordship's  speech,  I  have  entered  into  those  conai- 
derations,  as  my  behaviour  shall  no  more  deliver  me  for  other 
than  I  am.  And  so  wishing  unto  your  lordship  all  honour, 
and  to  myself  continuance  of  your  good  opinion,  with  mind 
and  means  to  deserve  it,  1  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden  nephew. 
Grey's  Inn,  Fa.  Bacoh. 

this  0th  of  May,  1580. 

•  Rawley,  in  his  life,  says,  he  was,  after  a  while,  sworn  to 
the  queen's  counsel  learned  extraordinary ;  a  grace,  if  I  err 
not,  scarce  known  before.  **  He  was  counsel  learned  extra- 
ordinary to  his  majesty,  as  he  had  been  to  Queen  Elizabeth." 
Extract  fh>m  Blographia  Brltannica,  vol.  i.  page  3T3.— He 
distinguished  himself  no  less  in  his  practice,  which  waa  ywry 
considerable ;  and  after  discharcing  the  office  of  reader  at 
Gray's  Inn,  which  he  did,  in  1588,  when  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  become  so  considerable,  that  the 

aueen,  who  never  over  valued  any  man's  abilities,  thought 
t  to  call  him  to  her  service  in  a  way  which  did  him  very  great 
honour,  by  appointing  him  her  counsel  learned  in  the  law 
extraordinary :  by  which,  though  she  contributed  abundantly 
to  his  reputation,  yet  she  added  but  very  little  to  his  fortune, 
as  indeed  in  this  respect  he  was  never  much  iadebted4o  her 
majesty,  how  much  soever  he  might  be  in  all  others.  He, 
in  his  apology  respecting  Lord  Essex,  says,  **  They  sent  tot 
us  of  the  leained  council." 

•  lMibMS.Il.«it&Orifi 
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and  the  poisait  of  worldly  honours,  that,  sooner 
or  later,  he  might  escape  into  the  calm  regions  of 
•philosophy. 

At  this  period  the  court  was  divided  into  two 
parties :  at  the  head  of  the  one  were  the  two  Ce- 
sils ;  of  the  other,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  afier- 
•wards  his  son-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

To  the  Cecils  Bacon  was  allied.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  first  cousin  to  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  the  principal  secretary  of  state ;  but, 
connected  as  he  was  to  the  Cecils  by  blood,  his 
affections  were  with  Essex.  Generous,  ardent, 
and  highly  cultivated,  with  all  the  romantic  en- 
thusiasm of  chivalry,  and  all  the  graces  and  accom- 
plishments of  a  court,  Essex  was  formed  to  gain 
partisans,  and  attach  friends.  Attracted  by  his 
mind  and  character,  Bacon  could  have  but  little 
sympathy  with  Burleigh,  who  thought  dBlOO  an 
extravagant  gratuity  to  the  author  of  the  Fairy 
<)ueen,  which  he  was  pleased  to  term  **  an  old 
song,*'  and,  probably,  deemed  the  listeners  to  such 
eongs  little  better  than  idle  dreamers.  There  was 
much  grave  learning  and  much  pedantry  at  court, 
but  literature  of  the  lighter  sort  was  regarded  with 
eoldness,  and  philosophy  with  suspicion :  instead, 
therefore,  of  uniting  himself  to  the  party  in  power, 
he  not  only  formed  an  early  friendship  himself 
with  Essex,  but  attached  to  his  service  his  brother 
Anthony,  who  had  returned  from  abroad,  with  a 
great  reputation  for  ability  and  a  knowledge  of 
foreign  siffairs. 

This  intimacy  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  jear 
lousy  of  Lord  Burleigh ;  and,  in  after  life,  Bacon 
'was  himself  sensible  that  he  had  acted  unwisely, 
and  that  his  noble  kinsmen  had  some  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  readiness  with  which  he  and  his  bro- 
ther had  embraced  the  views  of  their  powerful 
rival.  But,  attached  as  he  was  to  Essex,  Bacon 
was  not  so  imprudent  as  to  neglect  an  application 
to  them  whenever  opportunity  offered  to  forward 
his  interests.  In  a  letter  written  in  the  year  1591 
to  Lord  Burleigh,  in  which  he  says  that «« thirty- 
one  years  is  a  great  deal  of  sand  in  the  hour-glass," 
he  made  another  effort  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  slavery  of  the  law,  by  endeavouring  to  procure 
«ome  appointment  at  court ;  that, «« not  being  a 
man  bom  under  Sol  that  loveth  honour,  nor  under 
Jupiter  that  loveth  business,  but  wholly  carried 
away  by  the  contemplative  planet,**  he  might  by 
tiiat  mean  become  a  true  pioneer  in  the  deep  mines 
of  truth.  To  these  applications,  the  Cecils  were 
not  entirely  inattentive ;  for,  although  not  influ- 
enced by  any  sympathy  for  genius,  •<  for  a  Bpecu' 
lative  man  indulging  himself  in  philosoi^ical 
reveries,  and  calculated  more  to  perplex  than  to 
promote  public  business,"  as  he  was  represented 
Dj  his  cousin,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,^  they  procured 
for  him  the  reversion  of  the  Registership  of  the 
Star  Chamber,worth  aboutiSlGOOayear,  for  which, 
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modestly  ascribing  his  success  to  the  remembrance 
of  his  father^s  virtues,  he  immediately  acknow« 
lodged  his  obligation  to  the  queen.  This  rever- 
sion, however,  was  not  of  any  immediate  value; 
for,  not  falling  into  possession  till  after  tlie  lapse 
of  twenty  years,  he  said  that  "  it  was  like  another 
man's  ground  buttailing  upon  his  house,  which 
might  mend  his  prospect,  but  it  did  not  fill  his 
bams." 

In  the  parliament  which  met  on  Febmary  19, 
1592,  and  which  was  chiefly  called  for  consulta- 
tion and  preparation  against  the  ambitious  designs 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  Bacon  sat  as  one  of  the 
knights  for  Middlesex.  On  the  25th  of  Febmary, 
1592,  he,  in  his  first  speech,  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  improvement  of  the  law,  an  improve- 
ment which  through  life  he  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  encourage,  not  only  by  his  speeches, 
but  by  his  works ;  in  which  he  admonishes  law- 
yers, that  although  they  have  a  tendency  to  resist 
the  progress  of  legal  improvement,  and  are  not 
the  best  improvers  of  law,  it  is  their  duty  to  visit 
and  strengthen  the  roots  and  foundation  of  their 
science,  productive  of  such  blessings  to  themselves 
and  to  the  community ;  and  he  submitted  to  the 
king  that  the  post  sacred  tmst  to  sovereign  power 
consisted  in  the  establishing  good  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  an  example  to 
the  world. 

To  assist  in  the  improvement  which  he  recom- 
mended, he,  in  after  life,  prepared  a  plan  for  a 
digest  and  amendment  of  the  whole  law,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  penal  law  of  England,  and  a  tract 
upon  Universal  Justice ;  the  one  like  a  fruitful 
shower,  profitable  and  good  for  the  latitude  of 
ground  on  which  it  falls,  the  other  like  the  bene- 
fits of  heaven,  permanent  and  universal. 

In  another  debate  on  the  7th  of  March,  Bacon 
forcibly  represented,  as  reasons  for  deferring  for 
six  years  the  payment  of  the  subsidies  to  which 
the  house  had  consented,  the  distresses  of  the 
people,  the  danger  of  raising  public  discontent, 
and  the  evil  of  making  so  bad  a  precedent  against 
tiiemselves  and  posterity.  With  this  speech  the 
queen  was  much  displeased,  and  caused  her  dis- 
pleasure to  be  communicated  to  Bacon  both  by 
the  lord  treasurer  and  by  the  lord  keeper.  He 
heard  them  with  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher, 
saying,  that  '^he  spoke  in  discharge  of  his  con- 
science and  duty  to  God,  to  the  queen,  and  to  his 
country;  that  he  well  knew  the  common  beaten 
road  to  favour,  and  the  impossibility  that  he 
who  selected  a  course  of  life  *  estimate  only  by 
the  few,'  should  be  aj^roved  by  the  many."  He 
said  this,  not  in  anger,  but  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  dignity  of  his  pursuits,  and  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  doctrine  and  consequences  hoftk 
of  concealment  and  revelation  of  opinion:  of  the 
time  to  speak  and  the  time  to  be  silent. 

If,  after  this  admonition,  he  was  more  cantious 
in  the  ezpieMion  of  bis  sentiments,  he  did  not 
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relax  in  his  parliamentary  exertions,  or  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  the  public  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
He  spoke  often,  and  always  with  such  force  and 
eloquence  as  to  insure  the  attention  of  the  house ; 
and,  though  he  spoke  generally  on  the  side  of  the 
court,  he  was  regarded  as  the  advocate  of  the  peo- 
ple: a  powerful  advocate,  according  to  his  friend, 
fien  Jonson,  who  thus  speaks  of  his  parliament- 
ary eloquence :  **  There  happened  in  my  time  one 
noble  speaker,  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his 
speaking :  his  language,  where  he  could  spare  or 
pass  by  a  jest,  was  nobly  censorious.  No  man 
©ver  spake  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more  weight- 
ily, or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness  in 
what  he  uttered :  no  member  of  his  speech  but 
consisted  of  its  own  graces.  His  hearers  could 
not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him  without  loss : 
he  commanded  when  bespoke,  and  had  his  judges 
angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had 
their  affections  more  in  his  power:  the  fear  of 
every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should 
make  an  end.'* 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  society  if  thifl^ 
check  had  impresJsed  upon  his  mind  the  vanity  ©f 
attempting  to  unite  the  scarcely  reconcileable  cha- 
racters of  the  philosopher  and  the  courtier.  His 
high  birth  and  elegant  taste  unfitted  Bacon  for  the 
common  walks  of  life,  and  by  surrounding  him 
with  artificial  wants,  compelled  him  to  exertions 
vneongenial  to  his  nature :  but  tiie  love  of  tru^, 
of  his  country,  and  an  undying  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, ever  in  the  train  of  knowledge,  ill  suited 
him  for  the  trammels  in  which  he  was  expected 
to  move.  Through  the  whole  of  his  life  he  en- 
deavoured to  burst  his  bonds,  and  escape  frdm  law 
ond  politics,  from  mental  slavery  to  intellectual 
liberty.  Perhaps  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  so 
often  preferred  against  him,  may  be  attributed  to 
the  varying  impulse  of  such  opposite  motives.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1594,*  by  the  promotion  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke  to  the  office  of  Attorney  General, 
the  solicitorship  became  vacant.  This  had  been 
foreseen  by  Bacon,  and,  from  his  near  alliance  to 
the  lord  treasurer ;  from  the  friendship  of  Lord 
Essex ;  from  the  henourable  testimony  of  the  bar 
end  of  the  bench ;  from  the  protection  he  had  a 
right  to  hope  for  from  the  ^queen,  for  his  father's 
take ;  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  merits 
Bud  of  the  weakness  of  his  competitors,  Bacon  could 
scarcely  doubt  of  his  success.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, rest  in  an  idle  security ;  for  tiioogfa,  to  use 
his  own  expresmon,  he  was  <*  voiced  with  great 
expectation,  and  the  wishes  of  all  men,**  yet  he 
strenuously  applied  to  the  lord  keeper,  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  to  his  noble 
friend  Lord  Essex,  to  further  his  suit. 

To  the  Lord  Keeper  Puckering  he  applied  as  to 
a  lawyer,  having  no  sympathy  with  his  pursuits 


>  I>urinf  this  fear  be  pabltehed  a  tract, 
vmtioni  upon  libel.    See  o.  000. 
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or  value  for  his  attainments,  in  the  hope  of  pr^ 
venting  his  opposition,  rather  than  from  any 
expectation  of  his  support;  and  he  calculated 
righUy  upon  the  lord  keeper^s  disposition  towards 
him,  for,  either  hurt  by  Bacon's  maimer,  of  which 
he  appeared  to  have  complained,  or  from  the 
usual  antipathy  of  common  minds  to  intellectual 
superiority,  the  lord  keeper  represented  to  ths 
queen  that  two  lawyers,  of  the  names  of  Brograva 
and  Brathwayte,were  more  meritorious  candidates. 
Of  the  conduct  of  the  lord  keeper  he  felt  and  spoks 
indignantiy.  **  If,"  he  says, «« it  please  your  lord^ 
ship  but  to  call  to  mind  £rom  whom  I  am  descend- 
ed, and  by  whom,  next  to  God,  her  majesty,  aiuL 
your  own  virtue,  your  lordship  b  ascended,  I 
know  you  will  have  a  compunction  of  mind  to  do 
me  any  wrong." 

To  Lord  Burleigh  he  applied  as  to  his  relation 
and  patron,  and,  as  a  motive  to  insure  his  protec- 
tion, he  intimated  his  intention  to  devote  himself 
to  legal  pursuits,  an  intimation  likely  to  be  of 
more  efficacy  to  this  statesman  than  the  assurancs 
that  the  completion  of  the  Novum  Organum  de- 
pended upon  his  success :  and  he  formed  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  lord  treasurer,  who  strongly  inter- 
ceded with  the  queen,  and  kindly  communicated 
to  Bacon  the  motives  by  which  she  was  influenced 
against  him. 

To  Sir  Robert  Cecil  he  also  applied,  as  to  a 
kinsman ;  and,  during  ihe  course  of  his  solicita- 
tion, having  suspected  tiiat  he  had  been  bribed  by 
his  opponent,  openly  accused  him ;  but,  having 
discovered  his  error,  he  immediately  acknow- 
ledged that  his  suspicions  were  unfounded.  Ha 
still,  however,  maintained  that  there  had  been 
treachery  somewhere,  and  that  a  word  the  queen 
had  used  against  him  had  been  put  into  her  mouth 
by  Sir  Robert's  messenger. 

Essex,  with  all  thexeal  of  his  noble  and  ardent 
nature,  endeavoured  to  influence  the  queen  on  bo* 
half  of  his  friend,  by  every  power  which  he  poo* 
sessed  over  hei  affections  and  her  understanding; 
availing  himself  of  the  most  happy  moments  to 
address  her,  refuting  all  the  reasons  which  sho 
could  adduce  against  his  promotion,  and  repre- 
senting the  rejection  of  his  suit  as  an  iiqustiee  to 
tiie  public,  and  a  great  unkindness  to  himselC 
Not  content  with  these  earnest  solicitations,  Es- 
sex applied  to  every  person  by  whom  the  queen 
was  Wseij  to  be  influenced. 

That  Bacon  had  a  powerful  enemy  was  evinced 
not  only  by  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's  conduct  dar- 
ing this  protracted  suit,  but  by  the  anger  wiHt 
which  die  met  the  earnest  pleadipgs  of  Essex ;  by 
her  perpetual  refusals  to  come  to  any  decisiont 
and  above  all,  by  her  lemaikafole  cxpiosoions,  that 
u  Bacon  had  a  great  wit,  and  much  learning,  but 
ihat  in  law  he  could  show  to  the  uttermost  of  Idi 
knowledge,  and  was  not  deep.^'  Essex  was  oon- 
vinced  that  his  enemy  was  tiio  lord  Veeper,  to 
whom  he  wrote,  desiring  ••  that  Ab  load  f 
(0) 
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would  no  longer  consider  him  a  suitor  for  Bacon, 
but  for  himself;  that  upon  him  would  light  the 
disgrace  as  well  of  the  protraction  as  of  the  refusal 
of  the  suit ;  and  complained  with  much  bitterness 
of  those  who  ought  to  be  Bacon's  friends.^ 

To  the  queen,  Bacon  applied  by  a  letter  worthy 
of  them  both.  He  addressed  her  respectfully,  but 
with  a  full  consciousness  that  he  deserved  the  ap- 
pointment, and  that  he  had  not  deserved  the  re- 
primand he  had  received  from  her  majesty,  for  the 
honest  exercise  of  his  duty  in  parliament.  Apolo^ 
gizing  for  his  boldness  and  plainness,  he  told  the 
queen, '« that  his  mind  turned  upon  other  wheels 
liian  those  of  profit ;  that  he  sought  no  great  mat- 
ter, but  a  place  in  his  profession,  often  given  to 
younger  men ;  that  he  had  never  sought  her  but 
by  her  own  desire,  and  that  he  would  not  wrong 
himself  by  doing  it  at  that  time,  when  it  might 
be  thought  he  did  it  for  profit;  and  that  if  her 
majesty  found*  other  and  abler  men,  he  should  be 
glad  there  was  such  choice  of  them."  This  letter, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  he  accom- 
panied by  a  present  of  a  jewel.  When  the  queen, 
with  the  usual  property  of  royalty,  not  to  forget, 
mentioned  his  speech  in  parliament  which  yet 
rankled  in  her  mind,  and  with  an  antipathy,  un- 
worthy of  her  love  of  letters,  said,  '^he  was  rather 
a  man  of  study,  than  of  practice  and  experience ;" 
he  reminded  her  of  his  father,  who  was  made  so- 
licitor of  the  Augmentation  Office  when  he  was 
only  twentynseven  years  old,  and  had  never  prac- 
tised, and  that  Mr.  Brograve,  who  had  been  re- 
commended by  the  lord  keeper,  was  without  prac- 
tice. 

This  contest  lasted  from  April,  1594,  till  No- 
vember, 1595 ;  and  what  at  first  was  merely  doubt 
and  hesitation  in  the  queen's  mind,  became  a 
struggle  against  the  ascendency  which  she  was 
conscious  Essex  had  obtained  over  her,  as  she 
more  than  once  urged  that  *«  if  either  party  were 
to  give  way,  it  ought  to  be  Essex ;  that  his  affection 
for  Bacon  should  3rieid  to  her  mislike."  Of  this 
latent  cause  Essex  became  sensible,  and  said  to 
Bacon,  "  I  never  found  the  queen  passionate 
against  you  till  I  was  passionate  for  you.'' 

Such  was  the  nature  of  this  contest,  which  was 
so  long  protracted,  that  success  could  not  compen- 
sate for  the  trouble  of  the  pursuit ;  of  this,  and  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation,  he  bitterly  complained. 
*'To  be,"  he  said,  **  like  a  child  following  a  bird, 

>  TnJurifhtkon^rohUthtlordkeeper^fe.— My vtTj  good 
lord,  Tbe  want  of  BMiicanca  from  them  which  should  be  Mr. 
Fr.  Bacon'i  friendi.  makei  [me]  the  more  induftrioos  mv> 
Mif,  and  the  more  earnest  ui  ■olicUing  mine  own  fytends. 
Upon  roe  the  labour  inaetUe  of  bit  establishment,  and  upon 
BM  the  dlsffrace  will  light  of  his  being  refUsed.  Therefore  I 
pmy  your  lordship,  now  account  me  not  as  a  solicitor  only  of 
■ry  friend's  cause,  hut  as  a  party  interested  in  this ;  and  em- 
ploy all  your  lordship's  fkvour  to  me,  or  strength  for  me,  in 
procuring  a  short  and  speedy  end.  For  though  I  know  it 
will  never  be  carried  anv  other  way,  yet  I  hold  both  my 
IHend  and  mysalf  disgraced  by  this  protraction.  More  1  would 
write,  but  that  1  know  to  so  honourable  and  kind  a  fkiend, 
tliis  which  I  have  said  is  enough.  And  so  I  commend  vour 
lofdship  to  God's  best  protectioii,  resting,  tt  your  lordsoip's 


which  when  he  is  nearest  fiieth  away  and  lighteth 
a  little  before,  and  then  the  child  after  it  again. 
I  am  weary  of  it,  as  also  of  wearying  my  good 
friends." 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1596,'  Mr.  Sergeant 
Fleming  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  public,  and  the  deep-felt  mortification 
of  Bacon,  and  of  his  patron  and  friend.  Lord  Essex, 
The  mortification  of  Essex  partook  strongly  of  the 
extremes  of  his  character ;  of  the  generous  regard 
of  wounded  affection,  and  the  bitter  vexation  of 
wounded  pride ;  he  complained  that  a  man  every 
way  worthy  had  ''  fared  ill,  because  he  had  made 
him  a  mean  and  dependence ;"  but  he  did  not  rest 
here :  he  generously  undertook  the  care  ol*  Bacon's 
future  fortunes,  and,  by  the  gift  of  an  estate,  wcHTth 
about  j91800,  at  the  beautiful  village  of  Twicken- 
ham, endeavoured  to  remunerate  him  for  his  great 
loss  of  time  and  grievous  disappointment. 

How  bitterly  Bacon  felt  the  disgrace  of  the 
queen's  rejection,  b  apparent  by  his  own  lettw, 
where  he  says,  that  "rejected  with  such  circum- 
stances, he  could  no  longer  look  upou  his  friends, 
and  that  he  should  travel,  and  hoped  that  her  ma- 
jesty would  not  be  offended  that,  no  longer  able 
to  endure  the  sun,  he  had  fied  into  the  shade." 

His  greatest  annoyance  during  this  contest  had 
arisen  from  the  interruption  of  thoughts  generally 
devoted  to  higher  things.  Aft^r  a  short  retire- 
ment, **  where  he  once  again  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  contemplation  in  that  sweet  solitariness  which 
coUecteth  the  mind,  as  shutting  the  eyes  does  the 
sight,"  during  which  he  seems  to  have  invented 
an  instrument  resembling  a  barometer,  he  resumed 
his  usual  habits  of  study,  consoled  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  worth,  which,  though  it  may  at  first 
imbitter  defeat  from  a  sense  of  injustice,  never 
fails  ultimately  to  mitigate  disappointment,  by 
insuring  the  sympathy  of  the  wise  and  the  good. 

This  cloud  soon  passed  away ;  for,  though  Ba- 
con had  stooped  to  politics,  his  mind,  when  he 
resumed  his  natural  position,  was  far  above  the 
agitation  of  disappointed  ambition.  During  his 
retirement  he  wrote  to  the  queen,  expressing  his 
submission  to  the  providence  of  God,  which  he 
says  findeth  it  exp^ient  for  me  <*  tokrare  jugum 
injuvtrUute  mea;"  and  assuring  her  majesty  that 
her  service  should  not  be  injured  by  any  want  of 
his  exertions.  His  forbearance  was  not  lost  upon 
the  queen,  who,  satisfied  with  her  victory,  soon 
afterwards,  with  an  expression  of  kindness,  em- 
ployed him  in  her  service :  and  some  effort  was 
made  to  create  a  new  vacancy  by  the  advancement 
of  Fleming. 

During  the  contest,  the  University  of  Cambridge 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  and  he  had  in  the  first  throes  of  vexation  de- 
clared his  intention  of  retiring  there,  a  resolution^ 
which,  unfortunately  for  philosophy,  he  did  not 
put  into  practice. 

•  8m  Dog.  Orlg.  Jud. 
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In  the  year  1596  Bacon  completed  a  valuable 
tract  upon  the  elements  and  use  of  the  common 
law.  It  consists  in  the  first  part  of  twenty-five 
legal  maxims,  as  specimens  selected  from  three 
hundred,  in  which  he  was  desirous  to  establish  in 
the  science  of  law,  as  he  was  to  establish  in  all 
science,  general  truths  for  the  diminution  of  indi- 
vidual labour,  and  the  foundation  of  future  disco- 
veries :  and,  his  opinion  being  that  general  truths 
could  be  discovered  only  by  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  particulars,  he  proceeded  in  this  work  upon 
the  plan  suggested  in  his  Novum  Organum. 

In  the  second  part  he  explains  the  use  of  the 
law  for  the  security  of  persons,  reputation,  and 
property  ;  which,  with  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
advance  freedom  of  thought  and  liberty  of  action, 
he  well  knew  and  always  inculcated,  was  to  be 
obtained  only  by  the  strength  of  the  law  restrain- 
ing and  directing  individual  strength.^  In  Or- 
pheus's  Theatre,  he  says, «« all  beasts  and  birds 
assembled,  and  forgetting  their  several  appetites, 
some  of  prey,  some  of  game,  and  some  of  quarrel, 
stood  all  sociably  together,  listening  to  Uie  airs 
and  accords  of  the  harp ;  the  sound  whereof  no 
sooner  ceased,  or  was  drowned  by  some  louder 
noise,  but  every  beast  returned  to  his  own  nature ; 
wherein  is  aptly  described  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  men :  who  are  are  full  of  savage  and 
unreclaimed  desires  of  profit,  of  lust,  of  revenge, 
which  as  long  as  they  give  ear  to  precepts,  to 
laws,  to  religion,  sweetly  touched  with  eloquence, 
and  persuasion  of  books,  of  sermons,  and  ha- 
rangues ;  so  long  is  society  and  peace  maintained ; 
hut  if  these  instruments  be  silent,  or  sedition  and 
tumult  make  them  not  audible,  all  things  dissolve 
into  anarchy  and  confusion." 

His  preface  contains  his  favourite  doctrine,  that 
"  there  is  a  debt  of  obligation  from  every  member 
of  a  profession  to  assist  in  improving  the  science 
in  which  he  has  successfully  practised,"  and  he 
dedicated  his  work  to  the  queen,  as  a  sheaf  and 
cluster  of  fruit  of  the  good  and  favourable  season 
enjoyed  by  the  nation,  from  the  influence  of  her 
happy  government,  by  which  the  people  were 
taught  that  part  of  the  study  of  a  good  prince  was 
to  adorn  and  honour  times  of  peace  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  laws.  Although  this  tract  was 
written  in  the  year  1596,  and  although  he  was 
always  a  great  admirer  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  not 
published  till  after  his  death. 

The  exertions  which  had  been  made  by  Essex 
to  obtain  the  solicitorship  for  his  friend,  and  his 
generous  anxiety  to  mitigate  his  disappointment, 
had  united  them  by  the  strongest  bonds  of  affec- 
tion. 

In  the  summer  of  1596,  Essex  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  an  expedition  against  Spain ; 
and  though  he  was  much  troubled  during  the  em- 
barkation of  his  troops,  by  the  want  of  discipline 

*  In  socieuti  civUi,  aut  lex  aut  via  valet.— Jwtt^  Umver- 


in  the  soldiery,  chiefly  volunteers,  and  by  the  coo^ 
tentions  of  their  ofiicers,  too  equal  to  be  easily 
commanded,  yet  he  did  not  forget  the  interests  of 
Bacon,  but  wrote  from  Plym6uth  to  the  new- 
placed  lord  keeper,  and  all  his  friends  in  power, 
strongly  recommending  him  to  their  p^rotection. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1597  his  first  pub- 
lication appeared.  It  is  a  small  12mo.  volume  of 
Essays,  Religious  Aleditations,  and  a  table  of  the 
Colours  of  Good  and  Evil.  In  his  dedication  to 
his  loving  and  beloved  brother,  he  states  ^at  ha 
published  to  check  the  circulation  of  spurious 
copies, «« like  some  owners  of  orchards,  who  ga- 
thered the  frnit  before  it  was  ripe,  to  prevent  steal- 
ing ;"  and  he  expresses  his  conviction  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  volume  contrary,  but  rather 
medicinable  to  religion  and  manners,  and  his  hope 
that  the  Essays  would,  to  use  his  own  wordst 
ii  be  like  the  late  new  halfpence,  which,  though 
the  pieces  were  small,  the  silver  was  good." 

Tlie  Essays,  which  are  ten'  in  number,  abound 
with  condensed  thought  and  practical  wisdom, 
neatly,  pressly,  and  weightily  stated,'  and,  like 
all  his  early  works,  are  simple,  without  imagery. 
They  are  written  in  his  favourite  style  of  aphor- 
isms, although  each  essay  is  apparently  a  con- 
tinued work  ;^  and  without  that  love  of  antithesis 
and  false  glitter  to  which  truth  and  justness  of 
thought  is  frequently  sacrificed  by  the  writers  of 
maxims. 

Another  edition,  with  a  translation  of  the  Me- 
ditationes  Sacrae,  was  published  in  the  next  year ; 
and  a  third  in  1612,  when  he  was  solicitor-general ; 
and  a  fourth  in  1625,  the  year  before  his  death. 

The  essays  in  the  subsequent  editions  are 
much  augmented,  according  to  his  own  words ; 
^«  I  always  alter  when  I  add,  so  that  nothing  is 
finished  till  all  his  finished,"  and  they  are  adorned 
by  happy  and  familiar  illustration,  as  in  the  essay 
of  "  Wisdom  for  a  Man's  self,"  which  concludes 
in  the  edition  of  1625  with  the  following  extraet, 
not  to  be  found  in  the  previous  edition :— ^'  Wis- 
dom for  a  man's  self  is  in  many  branches  thereof 
a  depraved  thing.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  rats,  that 
will  be  sure  to  leave  a  house  somewhat  before  it 

•  1.  Of  Study. 
8.  Of  Diflcourae. 

3.  Of  Ceremonies  and  Respect. 

4.  Of  FoUowera  and  Friendf. 

5.  Saitora. 

6.  Of  Expense. 

7.  Of  Regiment  of  Health. 

8.  Of  Honour  and  Repatallon. 

9.  Of  Faction. 

10.  OfNegoclating.  .      . 

•  See  Bon  Jonson*s  description  of  his  speaking  in  paiUa- 
ment,  ante.  S5.  ...    * 

«  The  following  is  selectod  as  a  specimen  from  his  Snt 
essay" Of «««rfy."  .  ^      , 

IT  Reade  not  to  contradict,  nor  to  believe,  but  to  walgh  asA 
consider.  ^  ..        - 

1[  Some  bookes  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed* 


and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.    That  is, 
bookes  are  to  be  read  only  in  partes ;  others  to  be  read  bat 
cursorily,  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly  and  with  diligence 
and  attention.  .   .     .^         .,. 

^  Histories  make  men  wise,  poeU  wUtle,  the  matte- 
maticks  subtle,  natural  philosophie  deepe*  moral,  grave  ;  lo- 
gicke,  and  rhetoricke  able  to  contend. 
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4dL  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  fox,  that  thrusts  out 
*ihe  hadger,  who  digged  and  made  room  for  him. 
It  is  the  wisdom  of  crocodiles,  who  shed  tears  when 
Ihey  would  devour.  But  that  which  is  specially 
to  be  noted  is,  that  those  which,  as  Cicero  says 
of  Pompey,  are  gui  amantes  sine  rivoH^  are  many 
times  unfortunate.  And  whereas  Ihey  have  all 
tiiieir  time  sacrificed  to  themselves,  Ihey  become 
in  the  end  themselves  sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy 
Q(f  fortune,  whose  wings  they  thought  by  their  self- 
wisdom  to  have  pinioned." 

So  in  the  essay  upon  Adversity,  on  which  he 
had  deeply  reflected,  before  the  edition  of  1625, 
when  it  first  appeared,  he  says :  «*  The  virtue  of 
prosperity  is  temperance,  the  virtue  of  adversity 
Is  fortitude,  which  in  morals  is  the  more  heroical 
Tirtue.  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old 
Testament,  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New, 
n^iioh  carrieth  the  greater  benediction,  and  the 
clearer  revelation  of  God's  favour.  Yet  even  in 
the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's  harp, 
you  shall  hear  as  many  hearse-like  airs  as  carols ; 
and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured 
more  in  describing  the  afilictions  of  Job  than  the 
felicities  of  Solomon.  Prosperity  is  not  without 
many  fears  and  distastes ;  and  adversity  is  not 
without  comforts  and  hopes..  We  see  in  needle- 
works and  embroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to 
have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground,, 
than  to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a 
iightsome  ground:  judge,  tiierefore,  of  ^e  plea-l 
Bures  of  the  heart  by  the  pleasures  of  &e  eye. 
Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most 
fragrant  when  they  are  incensed,  or  crushed :  for 
}irosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity 
doth  best  discover  virtue." 

Tlie  essays  were  immediately  translated  into 
Fiench  and  Italian,  and  into  Latin  by  some  of  his 
friends,  amongst  whom  weie  Hacket,  Bishop  of 
Litchfield,  and  his  constant,  affectionate  fnend, 
Ben  Jonson.^ 

His  own  estimate  of  tiie  value  of  this  work  is 
ftus  stated  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
«3iest6r :  **  As  for  my  Essays,  and  some  other  pai^ 
iioulars  of  that  nature,  I  count  them  but  as  the  re- 
creations of  my  other  studies,  and  in  that  manner 
purpose  to  continue  them ;  though  I  am  not  ig- 
norant that  these  kind  of  writings  would,  with 
less  pains  and  assiduity,  perhaps  yield  more  lus- 
tre and  reputation  to  my  name  tlon  the  others  I 
have  in  hand."  * 

Although  it  was  not  likely  that  such  lustre  and 
reputation  would  dazzle  him,  the  admirer  of  Pho- 
cdon,*  who,  when  applauded,  turned  to  one  of  his 
Crieiids,  and  asked,  ««what  have  I  said  amiss  t" 
rit|iAn^  popular  judgment  was  not  likely  to  mis- 
tod  him  who  eondudes  his  observations  upon 
file  objections  to  learning  and  the  advantages  of 
knowledge,  by  saying,  «« Nevertheless,  I  do  not 


pretend,  and  I  know  it  will  be  impossible  for  me,  by 
any  pleading  of  mine,  to  reverse  the  judgment  either 
of  ^sop's  cock,  tiiat  preferred  the  barleycorn  befoie 
the  gem ;  or  of  Midas,  that,  being  chosen  judge  be- 
tween Apollo,  president  of  the  muses,  and  Pan, 
god  of  the  flocks,  judged  for  plenty ;  or  of  Parisr 
tiiat  judged  for  beau^  and  love  against  wisdom 
and  power.  For  these  things  continue  as  they 
have  been ;  but  so  will  that  also  continue  where- 
upon learning  hath  ever  relied,  and  which  faileth 
not.  *  Justificata  est  sapientia  a  filiis  stiis :'  '^ 
yet  he  seems  to  have  undervalued  this  littie  work, 
which,  for  two  centuries,  has  been  favourably  re- 
ceived by  every  lover  of  knowledge  and  of  beauty, 
and  is  now  so  well  appreciated,  tiiat  a  celebrated 
professor  of  our  own  times  truly  says :  «« Hie 
small  volume  to  which  he  has  given  the  titie  of 
*  Essays,'  tiie  beet  known  and  the  most  popular 
of  all  his  works,  is  one  of  those  where  the  supe- 
riority of  his  genius  appears  to  the  greatest  ad- 
Vantage  ;  the  novelty  and  depth  of  his  reflections 
often  receiving  a  strong  relief  from  the  triteness 
of  the  subject.  It  may  be  read  from  beginning 
to  end  in  a  few  hours,  and  yet  after  tiie  twentieth 
perusal  one  seldom  fails  to  remark  in  it  something 
overlooked  before.  This,  indeed,  is  a  characteF- 
istic  of  all  Bacon's  writings,  and  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  inexhaustible  aliment  they 
furaish  to  our  own  thoughts,  and  the  sympathetic 
activity  tiiey  impart  to  our  tcnrpid  faculties."* 

Duiing  his  life,  six  or  more  editions,  which 
seem  to  have  been  pirated,  were  published ;  aad, 
after  his  death,  two  spurious  essays  <<  Of  Death," 
and  ««  Of  a  King,"  tiie  only  authentic  posthumous 
essay  being  the  fragment  of  an  essay  on  Fame, 
which  was  published  by  his  friend  and  chaplaioy 
Dr.  Rawley. 

The  sacred  meditations,  whk^  are  twelve  in 
number,'  are  in  the  first  edition  in  Latin,  and 
have  been  partly  incorporated  into  subsequent 
editions  of  the  Essays,  and  into  the  Advancement 
of  Leaniing. 

The  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  are  ten  in  num* 
ber,  and  were  afterwards  inserted  in  the  Advance 
ment  of  Learning,'  in  his  tract  on  Rhetoric. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  bis  first  work,  which 
was  gratefully  received  by  his  learned  contempo- 
raries, as  the  littie  cloud  seen  by  the  prophet,  and 
welcomed  as  the  harbinger  of  showers  that  would 
fertilize  the  whole  country. 
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•  Of  the  World  of  Ctod  and  Man. 

Of  the  Miracles  of  onr  Sartonr.  , 

Of  the  Innooency  of  the  Dove,  and  the  Wisdom  of  tlM 
Serpent. 

Of  the  Exaltation  of  Charity. 

Of  the  Moderation  of  Caret. 

Of  Earthly  Hope. 

Of  Uypocrttea. 

Of  Impoetort. 

Of  the  eeveral  klada  of  Impoetore. 

Of  Atheism. 

Of  Heresies. 

Of  the  Church  sad  the  SerlptvN. 
■  See  p.  816. 
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"While,  in  this  year,  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  pre- 
paring for  his  voyage,  Bacon  communicated  to 
him  his  intention  of  making  a  proposal  of  mar- 
nage  to, the  Lady  Hatton,  the  wealthy  widow  of 
Six  William  Hatton,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cecil,  and  desired  his  lordship's  interest  in  sup- 
port of  his  pretensions,  trusting,  he  said,  «'  that 
the  beams  of  his  lordship's  pen  might  dissolve 
the  coldness  of  his  fortune."  Essex,  with  his 
wonted  zeal,  warmly  advocated  the  cause  of  his 
friend ;  he  wrote  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  lady,  assuring  them  ^  that 
if  Bacon's  suit  had  been  to  his  own  sister  or 
daughter,  he  would  as  confidently  further  it,  as 
he  now  endeavoured. to  persuade  them."  Neither 
Bacon's  merit,  or  the  generous  warmth  of  his 
noble  patron  touched  the  heart  of  the  lady,  who, 
fortunately  for  Bacon,  afterwards  became  the  wife 
of  his  great  rival,  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

In  this  year  he  seems  to  have  been  in  great  pe- 
cuniary difficulties,  which,  however  they  may  have 
interrupted,  did  not  prevent  his  studies ;  for,  amidst 
his  professional  and  political  labours,  he  publish- 
ed a  new  edition  of  his  essays,^  and  composed  a 
law  tract,  not  published  until  some  years  aiter  his 
death,  entitled  the  History  of  the  Alienation  Of- 
fice. 

In  the  year  1599,  the  celebrated  case  of  Per- 
petuities, which  had  been  argued  many  times  at 
the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  was,  on  account  of 
its  difficulty  and  great  importance,  ordered  to  be 
argued  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  before  all  the 
judges  of  England ;'  and  after  a  first  argument 
by  Coke,  Solicitor-General,  a  second  argument 
was  directed,  and  Bacon  was  selected  to  discharge 
this  arduous  duty,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  given 
his  whole  mind ;  and  altiiough  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
in  his  report,  states  that  he  did  not  hear  the  argu- 
ments, the  case  is  reported  at  great  length,  and 
the  reasoning  has  not  been  lost,  for  the  manuscript 
exists,  and  seems  to  have  been  incorporated  in  his 
reading  on  the  statute  of  uses  to  tiie  society  of 
Gray's  Inn. 

He  thus  commences  his  address  to  the  students : 
*<  I  have  chosen  to  read  upon  the  Statute  of  Uses, 
a  law  whereupon  the  inheritances  of  this  realm 
are  tossed  at  this  day,  like  a  ship  upon  the  sea, 
in  such  sort,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  bark  will 
sink,  and  which  will  get  to  the  haven ;  that  is  to 
say,  what  assurances  will  stand  good,  and  what 
will  not.  Neither  is  this  any  lack  or  default  in 
the  pilots,  the  grave  and  learned  judges;  but  the 
tides  and  currents  of  received  error,  and  unwar- 
ranted and  abusive  experience  have  been  so  strong, 
as  they  were  not  able  to  keep  a  right  course  ac- 
cording to  the  law.  Herein,  though  I  could  not 
be  ignorant  either  of  the  difficulty  of  the  matter, 
which  he  that  taketh  in  hand  shall  soon  find,  or 

1  It  diflfert  firom  the  edition  of  1597.onIy  in  having  the  Me- 
ditationes  Sacre  in  English  initead  of  Latin. 
•  1  Colce,  131,  p.  887 


much  less  of  my  own  unableness,  which  I  had 
continual  sense  and  feeling  of;  yet,  because  I 
had  moie  means  of  absolution  than  the  younger 
sort,  and  more  leisure  than  the  greater  sort,  I  did 
think  it  not  impossible  to  work  some  profitable 
effect;  the  rather  because  where  an  inferior  wit 
is  bent  and  constant  upon  one  subject,  he  shall 
many  times,  widi  patience  and  meditation,  dis* 
solve  and  undo  many  of  the  knots,  which  a  great- 
er wit,  distracted  with  many  matters,  would  rathes 
cut  in  two  dian  unknit:  and,  at  the  least,  if  my 
invention  or  judgment  be  too  barren  or  too  weak, 
yet  by  the  benefit  of  other  arts,  I  did  hope  to  dis- 
pose or  digest  the  authorities  and  opinions  which 
are  in  oases  of  uses  in  such  order  and  method,  as 
they  should  take  light  one  from  another,  though 
they  took  no  light  from  me." 

He  then  proceeds  in  a  luminous  exposition  of 
the  statute,  of  which  a  celebrated  lawyer  of  our 
times,'  says :  «*  Lord  Bacon's  reading  on  the  Sta- 
tute of  Uses  is  a  very  profound  treatise  on  the 
subject,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  shows  that  he  had' 
the  clearest  conception  of  one  of  the  most  abstruse 
parts  of  our  law.  What  might  we  not  have  ex- 
pected from  the  hands  of  such  a  master,  if  his 
vast  mind  had  not  so  embraced  within  its  com- 
pass  the  whole  field  of  science,  as  very  much  to 
detach  him  from  his  professional  studies?" 

There  is  an  observation  of  the  same  nature  by 
a  celebrated  professor  in  another  department  of 
science.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who,  in  his  Histoiy 
of  Music,  says,  "Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Natural 
History,  has  given  a  great  variety  of  experiments 
touching  music,  that  show  him  to  have  not  been 
barely  a  philos<4>her,  an  inquirer  into  the  pheno- 
mena- of  sound,  but  a  master  of  the  science  of 
harmony,  and  very  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  precepts  of  musical  composition."  And,  in 
coincidence  with  his  lordship's  sentiments  of  har- 
mony, he  quotes  the  following  passage:  ^^Ths 
sweetest  and  best  harmony  is  when  every  part  oe 
instrument  is  not  heard  by  itself,  but  a  conflation 
of  them  all,  which  requireth  to  stand  some  di»- 
tance  off,  even  as  it  is  in  the  mixtures  of  perfumes^ 
or  the  taking  of  the  smells  of  several  flowers  in 
the  air." 

With  these  legal  and  literary  occupations  ha 
continued  without  intermission  his  parliamentary 
exertions,  there  not  having  been  during  the  latt«r 
part  of  the  queen's  reign  any  debate  in  which  hat 
was  not  a  distinguished  speaker,  or  any  important 
committee  of  which  he  was  not  an  active  mem* 
her. 

Eady  in  the  year  1599,  a  large  body  of  the 
Irish,  denied  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  hunt* 
ed  like  wild  beasts  by  an  insdent  soldiery,  fied 
the  neighbourhood  of  cities,  sheltered  themselvea 
in  their  marshes  and  forests,  and  grew  every  day 
more  intractable  and  dangerous;  it  became  no 

•  Mr.  Hargnva. 
(c2) 
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oessary,  therefore,  that  some  yigorous  ineasiires 
fhould  be  adopted  to  restrain  their  excesses. 
'  A  powerful  army  was  raised,  of  which  the  com- 
mand was  intended  by  the  qneen  to  be  conferred 
upon  Lord  Mountjoy;  bat  Essex  solicited  an 
emplo3rment,  which  at  once  gratified  his  ambition 
and  suited  the  ardour  of  his  character,  and  which 
bis  enemies  sought  for  him  more  zealously  than 
his  friends,  foreseeing  the  loss  of  the  queen^s  fa- 
Tour,  from  the  certainty  of  his  absence  ^m  court, 
and  the  probable  failure  of  his  expedition. 

From  the  year  1596  till  this  period  there  had 
been  some  interruption  of  the  intimacy  between 
Bacon  and  Essex,  arising  from  the  honest^xpres- 
.^on  of  his  opinion  of  the  unwise  and  unworthy 
^'ifte  which  Essex  made  of  his  power  over  the 
queen.  Notwithstanding  the  temporary  estrange- 
ment which  this  difference  of  opinion  occasioned, 
Essex  was  unwilling  to  accept  this  important  com- 
mand without  consulting  his  intelligent  friend. 

Bacon's  narrative  gives  a  striking  picture  of 
both  parties.  He  says,  <«Sure  I  am  (though  I 
can  arrogate  nothing  to  myself  but  that  I  was  a 
fiiithful  remembrance  to  his  lordship)  that  while 
I  had  most  credit  with  him  his  fortune  went  on 
best.  And  yet  in  two  main  points  we  always 
directly  and  contradictorily  differed,  which  I  will 
mention  to  your  lordship,  because  it  giveth  light 
to  all  that  followed.  The  one  was,  I  ever  set  this 
down,  that  the  only  course  to  be  held  with  the 
queen  was  by  obsequiousness  and  observance; 
and  I  remember  I  would  usually  engage  confi- 
dently, that  if  he  would  take  that  course  constant- 
ly, and  with  choice  of  good  particulars  to  express 
it,  the  queen  would  be  brought  in  time  to  Assue- 
nis'  question,  to  ask,  what  should  be  done  to  the 
man  that  the  king  would  honour  1  meaning,  that 
her  goodness  was  without  limit,  where  there  was 
a  true  concurrence,  which  I  knew  in  her  nature 
to  be  true.  My  lord,  on  the  other  side,  had  a 
tettied  opinion,  that  the  queen  could  be  brought 
to  nothing  but  by  a  kind  of  necessity  and  author- 
ity; and  I  well  remember,  when  by  violent 
courses  at  any  time  he  had  got  his  will,  he  would 
ask  me:  Now,sir,who8e  principles  be  true  1  And 
I  would  again  say  to  him :  My  lord,  these  courses 
be  like  to  hot  waters,  they  will  help  at  a  pang ; 
but  if  you  use  them,  you  shall  spoil  the  stomach, 
and  you  shall  be  fain  still  to  make  them  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  yet  in  the  end  they  will  lese 
their  operation :  with  much  other  variety,  where- 
with I  used  to  touch  that  string.  Another  point 
was,  that  I  always  vehemently  dissuaded  him 
from  seeking  greatness  by  a  military  dependence, 
or  by  a  popular  dependence,  as  that  which  would 
breed  in  the  queen  jealousy,  in  himself  presump- 
tion, and  in  the  state  perturbation;  and  I  did 
usually  compare  them  to  Icarus'  two  wings,  which 
were  joined  on  with  wax,  and  would  make  him 
venture  to  soar  too  high,  and  then  fail  him  at  the 
height.    And  I  would  further  say  unto  him :  My 


lord,  stand  upon  two  feet,  and  fiy  not  upon  two 
wings.  The  two  feet  are  the  two  kinds  of  justice, 
commutative  and  distributive :  use  your  greatness 
for  advancing  of  merit  and  virtue,  and  relieving 
wrongs  and  burdens;  you  shall  need  no  other  art 
or  fineness :  but  he  would  tell  me,  that  opinion 
came  not  from  my  mind,  but  from  my  robe.  But 
this  difference  in  two  points  so  main  and  material, 
bred  in  process  of  time  a  discontinuance  of  pri- 
vateness  (as  it  is  the  manner  of  men  seldom  to 
communicate  where  they  think  their  courses  not 
approved)  between  his  lordship  and  myself;  so 
as  I  was  not  called  nor  advised  with  for  some 
year  and  a  half  before  his  lordship's  going  into 
Ireland,  as  in  former  time:  yet  nevertheless, 
touching  his  going  into  Ireland,  it  pleased  him 
expressly  and  in  a  set  manner  to  desire  mine 
opinion  and  counsel."* 

Thus  consulted,  Bacon,  with  prophetic  wisdom, 
warned  him  of  the  ruin  tiiat  would  inevitably  re- 
sult from  his  acceptance  of  an  appointment,  at- 
tended not  only  with  peculiar  difficulties,  which 
from  habit  and  temper  he  was  unfit  to  encounter, 
but  also  with  the  certain  loss  of  the  queen's  far 
vour,  from  his  absence,  and  the  constant  plotting 
of  his  enemies.  Essex  heard  this  advice,  urged 
as  it  was,  with  an  anxiety  almost  parental,  as 
advice  is  generally  heard  when  opposed  to  strong 
passion.  It  was  totally  disregarded.  It  is  but 
justice  to  Bacon  to  hear  his  own  words.  He 
says :  «'  I  did  not  only  dissuade,  but  protest 
against  his  going,  telling  him  with  as  much  ve- 
hemency  and  asseveration  as  I  could,  that  absence 
in  that  kind  would  exulcerate  the  queen's  mind, 
whereby  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  cany 
himself  so  as  to  give  her  sufficient  contentment; 
nor  for  her  to  carry  herself  so  as  to  give  him  suffi- 
cient countenance,  which  would  be  ill  for  her,  ill 
for  him,  and  ill  for  the  state.  And  because  I 
would  omit  no  argument,  I  remember  I  stood  also 
upon  the  difficulty  of  the  action:  many  other 
reasons  I  used,  so  as  I  am  sure  I  never  in  any 
thing  in  my  lifetime  dealt  with  him  in  like  ear- 
nestness by  speech,  by  writing,  and  by  all  the 
means  I  could  devise.  For  I  did  as  plainly  see 
his  overthrow  chained,  as  it  were  by  destiny,  to 
that  journey,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  ground 
a  judgment  upon  future  contingents.  But  my 
lord,  howsoever  his  ear  was  open,  yet  his  heart  and 
resolution  was  shut  against  that  advice,  whereby 
his  ruin  might  have  been  prevented."* 

It  did  not  require  Bacon's  sagacity  to  foresee 
these  sad  consequences.  Elizabeth  had  given  an 
unwilling  assent  to  the  appointment,  and,  though 
accustomed  to  yield  to  the  vehement  demands  of 
her  favourite,  was  neither  blind  to  his  faults,  or 
slow  in  remembering  them,  when  his  absence 
gave  her  time  for  reflection ;  but  she  shared  with 
all  monarchs  the  common  wish  to  obtain  the  dis. 
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interested  affection  of  those  whom  she  distin- 
goished  with  her  favour. 

By  the  loss  of  Leicester,  and  the  recent  death 
of  Burleigh,  she  was  lefl  in  the  decline  of  her 
life  *«  in  a  solitude  of  friends,"  when  Essex,  of  a 
character  more  congenial  to  the  queen  than  either 
of  those  noblemen,  became,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  of  age,  a  candidate  for  court  favour. 
Well  read,  highly  bom,  accomplished,  and  im- 
bued with  the  romantic  chivalry  of  the  times,  he 
amused  her  by  his  gayety,  and  flattered  her  by  his 
gallantry ;  the  rash  ingenuousness  of  his  temper 
gave  an  air  of  sincerity  to  all  his  words  and  ao- 
tions,  while  strength  of  will,  and  a  daring  and 
lofty  spirit  like  her  own,  lessened  the  distance 
between  them,  and  completed  the  ascendency 
which  he  gained  over  her  affections;  an  ascend- 
ency which,  even  if  the  queen  had  not  been  sur- 
rounded by  his  rivals  and  enemies,  could  not  but 
be  diminished  by  his  absence. 

In  March,  1599,  he  was  appointed  lord  lieu- 
tenant, and,  attended  with  the  flower  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  he  quitted 
London,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  arrived 
at  Dublin.  From  this  time  until  hb  return,  the 
whole  of  his  actions  were  marked  by  a  strong 
determination  that  his  will  should  be  paramount 
to  that  of  tiie  queen. 

The  first  indication  of  his  straggle  for  power 
was  the  appointment,  against  the  express  wish  of 
the  queen,  of  his  friend.  Lord  Southampton,  to  be 
general  of  the  horse,  which  he  was  ordered  to  re- 
scind. Essex,  who  had  much  personal  courage, 
and  who  would  have  distinguished  himself  at  a 
tournament,  or  a  passage  at  arms,  being  totally 
unfit  to  manage  an  expedition  requiring  all  the 
skill,  experience,  and  patient  endurance  of  a  vete- 
ran soldier,  the  whole  campaign  was  a  series  of 
rash  enterprise,  neglected  opportunity,  and  relax- 
ed discipline,  involving  himself  and  his  country 
in  defeat  and  disgrace.  By  this  ill-advised  con- 
duct he  so  completely  aliened  the  minds  of  his 
soldiers,  that  they  were  put  to  flight  by  an  infe- 
rior number  of  the  enemy ;  at  which  Essex  was  so 
much  enraged,  ^at  he  cashiered  all  the  officers, 
and.  decimated  the  men. 

Bacon,  seeing  how  traly  he  had  prophesied,  and 
observing  the  pain  felt  by  the  queen,  availed  him- 
self of  every  opportunity  to  prevent  his  ruin  in 
her  affections.  "  After  my  lord's  going,"  he  says, 
«« I  saw  then  how  true  a  prophet  I  was,  in  regard 
of  the  evident  alteration  which  naturally  succeed- 
ed in  the  queen's  mind ;  and  thereupon  I  was  still 
in  watch  to  find  the  best  occasion  that  in  tiie  weak- 
ness of  my  power  I  could  eitiier  take  or  minister, 
to  pull  him  out  of  the  fire  if  it  had  been  possible; 
and  not  long  after,  methought  I  saw  some  over- 
ture thereof,  which  I  apprehended  readily,  a  par- 
ticularity I  think  be  known  to  very  few,  and  the 
which  I  do  the  rather  relate  unto  your  lordship, 
because  I  hear  it  should  be  talked,  that  while  my 


lord  was  in  Ireland  I  revealed  some  matters  against 
him,  or  I  cannot  tell  what;  which,  if  it  were  not 
a  mere  slander  as  the  rest  is,  but  had  any,  though 
never  so  little  colour,  was  surely  upon  this  occa^ 
sion.  The  queen  one  day  at  Nonsuch,  a  littie  (aa 
I  remember)  before  Cufies  coming  over,  I  attend- 
ing on  her,  showed  a  passionate  distaste  of  my 
lord's  proceedings  in  Ireland,  as  if  they  were  un- 
fortunate, without  judgment,  contemptuous,  and 
not  without  some  private  end  of  his  own,  and  all 
that  might  be,  and  was  pleased,  as  she  spake  of 
it  to  many  that  she  trasted  least,  so  to  ^11  into 
the  like  speech  with  me ;  whereupon  I,  who  was 
still  awake,  and  true  to  my  grounds  which  I 
thought  surest  for  my  lord's  good,  said  to  this 
efiiect:  Madam,  I  know  not  the  particulars  of 
estate,  and  I  know  this,  that  princes'  actions  must 
have  no  abrupt  periods  or  conclusions,  but  other- 
wise I  would  think,  that  if  you  had  my  Lord  of 
Essex  here  with  a  white  staff  in  his  hand,  as  my 
Lord  of  Leicester  had,  and  continued  him  still 
about  you  for  society  to  yourself,  and  for  an  ho- 
nour and  ornament  to  your  attendance  and  court  in 
the  eyes  of  your  people,  and  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
ambassadors,  then  were  he  in  his  right  element; 
for,  to  discontent  him  as  you  do,  and  yet  to  put 
arms  and  power  into  his  hands,  may  be  a  kind  of 
temptation  to  make  him  prove  cumbersome  and 
unruly.  And  therefore  if  you  would  imjxmere 
honam  dtHuulamj  and  send  for  him,  and  satisfy 
him  with  honour  near  you,  if  your  affairs,  which 
(as  I  have  said)  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  will 
permit  it,  I  think  were  the  best  way."* 

These  kind  exertions  for  his  friend  were,  how- 
ever, wholly  defeated  by  the  haughtiness  and  im- 
pradence  of  Essex,  who,  to  tiie  just  remonstrances 
of  tiie  queen,  gave  no  other  answers  than  peevish 
complaints  of  his  enemies ;  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  persons,  he,  without  her  permission, 
returned  to  England,  arrived  before  any  person 
could  be  apprized  of  his  intention,  and,  the  queen 
not  being  in  London,  he,  without  stopping  to 
change  his  dress,  or  to  take  any  refreshment,  pro- 
ceed^ to  Nonsuch,  where  the  court  was  held. 
Travel-stained  as  he  was,  he  sought  the  queen  in 
her  chamber,  and  found  her  newly  risen,  with  her 
hair  about  her  face.  He  kneeled  to  her,  and  kiss- 
ed her  hands.  Elizabeth,  taken  by  surprise,  gave 
way  to  all  her  partiality  for  him,  and  to  the  plea* 
surJB  she  always  had  in  his  company.  He  left 
her  presence  well  pleased  with  his  reception,  and 
thanked  God,  though  he  had  suffered  much  troa« 
ble  and  storm  abroad,  that  he  found  a  sweet  calm 
at  home.  He  had  another  conference  for  an  hour 
with  the  queen  before  midday,  from  which  he  re- 
turned well  contented  with  his  future  prospects 
receiving  the  visits  of  the  whole  court,  Cecil  and 
his  party  excepted.* 
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Daring  the  day  the  qiieen  saw  her  ministers.' 
Alter  dimivT  he  found  her  moeh  chsnged :  she  re- 
eeired  him  coldly^  and  appointed  the  lords  to  hear 
him  in  council  that  very  afternoon.  After  sitting 
an  hour,  they  adjourned  the  court  to  a  full  council 
on  the  next  day;  hut,  between  eleyen  and  twelve 
at  night,  an  order  came  from  the  queen  that  Essex 
should  keep  his  chamber.' 

On  the  next  day  the  lords  me^  in  council,  and 
presented  a  favourable  report  to  the  queen,  who 
said  she  would  pause  and  consider  it,  Essex  still 
continuing  captive  in  his  chamber,'  from  whence 
tiie  queen  ordered  him  to  be  committed  into  cus- 
tody, lest,  having  his  liberty,  he  might  be  far 
withdrawn  from  his  duty  through  the  corrupt 
counsels  of  turbulent  men,  not  however  to  any 
prison,  lest  she  might  seem  to  destroy  all  hope  of 
her  ancient  favour,  but  to  the  lord  keeper*s,  at 
York  House,  to  which  in  the  afternoon  he  was 
taken  from  Nonsuch.* 

Bacon*8  steady  friendship  again  manifested  it- 
self. He  wrote  to  Essex  the  moment  he  heard 
of  his  arrival,  and  in  an  interview  between  them, 
he  urged  the  advice  which  he  had  communicated 
in  his  letter.  This  letter  and  advice  are  fortu- 
nately preserved.  In  his  letter  he  says :  My  lord, 
conceiving  that  your  lordship  came  now  up  in  the 
person  of  a  good  servant  to  see  your  sovereign 
mistress,  which  kind  of  compliments  are  many 
times  ^unstar  magnorum  meritorum;^'  and  there- 
fore that  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  find  you,  I 
have  conmiitted  to  this  poor  paper  the  humble 
salutations  of  him  that  is  more  yours  than  any 
man's,  and  more  yours  than  any  man.  To  th^e 
salutations,  I  add  a  due  and  joyful  gratolation, 
confessing  that  your  lordship,  in  your  last  ooiv- 
feronce  with  me  before  your  journey,  spake  not 
in  vain,  God  making  it  good,  that  you  trusted  we 
should  say,  ««quis  putassetV  Which,  as  it  is 
found  true  in  a  happy  sense,  so  I  wish  you  do  not 
find  another  ««quis  putasset,"  in  the  manner  of 
taking  this  so  great  a  service;  but  I  hope  it  is  as 
he  said,  '« nubecula  est  cit6  transibit;"  and  that 
your  lordship's  wisdom  and  obsequious  circum- 
spection and  patience  will  turn  all  to  the  best. 
So  referring  all  to  sometime  that  I  may  attend 
you,  I  commit  you  to  God's  best  preservation. 

And  his  advice  is  thus  stated  by  Bacon :  '« Well, 
tiiie  next  news  that  I  heard,  was  that  my  lord  was 
come  over,  and  that  he  was  committed  to  his 
diamber  for  leaving  Ireland  without  the  queen's 
license:  this  was  at  Nonsuch,  where  (as  my  duty 
was)  I  came  to  his  lordship,  and  talked  wi^  him 
privately  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  asked 
mine  opinion  of  the  couise  that  was  taken  with 
him;  I  told  him :  My  lord,  nubecula  est,  eito  iron' 
nbiU  it  is  but  a  mist;  but  shall  I  tell  your  lord- 

I  See  Sydney  Papers.  Micbaelnaf  day  at  noon,  (toI.  11. 
p.  IKt)  containing  the  account  of  the  different  peraona  who 
haaiened  to  court  on  that  day. 
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ship  it  b  as  mists  are,  if  it  go  upwards,  it  may 
perhaps  cause  a  shower,  if  downwards  it  will 
dear  op«  And  therefore,  good  my  lord,  carry  it 
so,  as  you  take  away  by  all  means  all  umbrages 
and  distastes  from  the  queen,  and  especially  if 
I  were  worthy  to  advise  you,  (as  I  have  been  by 
yourself  thought,  and  now  your  question  imports 
the  continuance  of  that  opinion,)  observe  three 
points :  first,  make  not  this  cessation  or  peace, 
which  is  concluded  wiUi  Tyrone,  as  a  service 
wherein  you  glory,  but  as  a  shuffling  up  of  a  pro- 
secution which  was  not  very  fortunate.  Next, 
represent  not  to  the  queen  any  necessity  of  estate, 
whereby,  as  by  a  coercion  or  wrench,  she  should 
think  herself  enforced  to  send  you  back  into  Ir^ 
land;  but  leave  it  to  her.  Thirdly,  seek  access, 
importune,  opportune,  seriously,  sportingly,  every 
way.  I  remember  my  lord  was  willing  to  hear 
me,  but  spake  very  few  words,  and  shaked  his 
head  sometimes,  as  if  he  thought  I  was  in  the 
wrong;  but  sure  I  am,  he  did  just  contrary  in 
every  one  of  these  three  points."* 

After  his  committal  to  the  lord  keeper's,  there 
was  great  fluctuation  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
his  probable  fate.  On  one  day  the  hope  of  his 
restoration  to  favour  prevailed;  on  the  next,  as 
the  queen,  by  brooding  over  the  misconduct  of 
Essex,  by  additional  accounts  of  the  consequences 
of  his  errors  in  Ireland,  by  turbulent  speeches  and 
seditious  pamphlets,  was  much  exasperated,  his 
ruin  was  predicted.  Pamphlets  were  circulated 
and  suppressed;  there  were  various  conferences 
at  York  House  between  the  dififerent  statesmen 
and  Essex;  and  it  was  ultimately  determined  that 
the  matter  should  be  investigated,  not  by  public 
accusation,  but  by  a  declaration  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, in  the  absence  of  Essex,  of  the  nature  of  his 
misconduct.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  queen's 
conflict  between  public  opinion  and  her  affection 
for  Essex." 

In  this  perplexity  she  consulted  Bacon,  who 
from  this,  and  from  any  proceeding,  earnestly 
dissuaded  the  queen,  and  warned  her  that,  from 
the  popularity  of  Essex  and  this  unusual  mode 
of  ac<^usation,  it  would  be  said  that  justice  had 
her  balance  taken  from  her;  and  that,  instead  of 
promoting,  it  would  interrupt  the  public  tranquil- 
lity. She  heard  and  was  offended  with  his  advice, 
and  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  At  an  as- 
sembly of  privy  councillors,  of  judges,  and  of 
statesmen,  held  on  the  30th  of  November,  they 
declared,  without  his  being  heard  in  his  defence, 
the  nature  of  Essex's  misconduct;  a  proceeding 
which,  as  Bacon  foretold,  and  which  the  queen 
too  late  acknowledged,  aggravated  the  public  dis- 
content. At  this  assembly  Bacon  was  not  pre- 
sent, which,  when  his  absence  was  mentioned  by 
the  queen,  he  excused  by  indisposition.^ 
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Bacon's  account  of  this  proceeding  is  as  fol- 
lows :  «« Immediately  after  the  queen  had  thought 
of  a  course  (which  was  also  executed)  to  have 
somewhat  published  in  the  Star  Chamber,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  world,  touching  my  lord  of 
Essex  his  restraint,  and  my  lord  of  Eaaex  not  to 
be  called  to  it,  but  occasion  to  be  taken  by  reason 
of  some  libels  then  dispersed ;  which  when  her 
majesty  propounded  unto  me,  I  was  utterly  against 
it,  and  told  her  plainly  that  the  people  would  say, 
that  my  lord  was  wounded  upon  his  back,  and 
that  justice  had  her  balance  taken  from  her,  which 
ever  consisted^  of  an  accusation  and  defence,  with 
many  other  quick  and  significant  terms  to  that 
purpose ;  insomuch  Uiat  I  remember  I  said,  that 
my  lord  in  foro  fanuB  was  too  hard  for  her;  and 
therefore  wished  her,  as  I  had  done  before,  to 
wrap  it  up  privately :  and  certainly  I  oQended  her 
at  that  time,  which  was  rare  with  me;  for  I  call 
to  mind  that  both  the  Christmas,  Lent,  and  Easter 
Term  following,  though  I  came  divers  times  to 
her  upon  law  business,  yet  methought  her  face 
and  manner  was  not  so  clesir  and  open  to  me,  as 
it  was  at  the  first.  But  towards  the  end  of  Easter 
term,  her  majesty  brake  with  me,  and  told  me 
that  she  had  found  my  words  true,  for  that  the 
proceeding  in  the  Star  Chamber  had  done  no 
good,  but  rather  kindled  factious  bruits,  as  she 
termed  them,  than  quenched  them."* 

If  the  partisans  of  Essex  had  acted  with  the 
cautious  wisdom  of  Bacon,  the  queen's  affections 
undisturbed  would  have  run  kindly  into  their  old 
channel,  but  his  followers,  by  new  seditious  dis- 
courses and  offensive  placards,  never  g^ve  her 
indignation  time  to  cool.  About  Christmas,  Essex, 
from  agitation  of  mind,  and  protracted  confine- 
ment, fell  into  a  dangerous  illness,  and  the  queen 
sen(  to  him  some  kind  messages  by  her  own  phy- 
sician, but  his  enemies  persuaded  her  that  his  ill- 
ness was  partly  feigned ;  and  when  at  last  his 
near  approach  to  death  softened  the  queen  in  his 
favonr,  the  injudicious  expressions  of  those  di- 
vines who  publicly  prayed  for  him,  amounting  to 
sedition,  entirely  hardened  her  heart  against  him. 
Upon  the  earl's  recovery,  and  after  some  months' 
patient  endurance  on  his  part,  the  queen  desired 
to  restore  him  to  favour;  and  on  the  19th. of 
March  Essex  was  removed  to  his  own  house,  in 
the  custody  of  Sir  Richard  Barkley." 

About  three  years  previous  to  his  accepting  the 
command  in  Ireland,  Essex  published  a  tract,  en- 
titled «  An  Apologie  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  against 
those  which  jealously  and  maliciously  tax  him  to 
be  the  hinderer  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  his 
country."  This  tract  originated,  as  it  seems,  in 
an  admonition  of  Bacon's,  which  he  thus  states : 
"  I  remember,  upon  his  voyage  to  the  islands,  1 
saw  every  spring  put  forth  such  actions  of  charge 
and  provocation,  that  I  said  to  him.  My  lord,  when 
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I  came  first  unto  you  I  took  you  for  a  physician 
that  desired  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  state ;  but 
now  I  doubt  you  will  be  like  those  physicians 
which  can  be  content  to  keep  their  patients  low, 
because  they  would  always  be  in  request :  which 
plainness  he  nevertheless  took  very  well,  as  he 
had  an  excellent  ear,  and  was  patitniissimiu  veri^ 
and  assured  me  the  case  of  the  realm  required  it; 
and  I  think  this  speech  of  mine,  and  the  like  re- 
newed afterwards,  pricked  him  to  write  that  oo- 
logy which  is  in  many  men's  hands."' 

Essex  had  scarcely  been  liberated,  when  the 
Apologry  was  reprinted  by  some  injudicious  par- 
tisan. The  queen,  greaUy  exasperated,  ordered 
two  of  the  printers  to  be  imprisoned,  and  medi- 
tated proceedings  against  Essex ;  but  he  having 
written  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  va- 
rious of  his  friends,  and  having  ordered  the  pub- 
lishers to  suppress  the  work,  the  storm  was 
averted.^  The  spirit  in  which  the  republication 
of  this  tract  originated  extended  to  the  circula- 
tion of  other  libels,^  so  reflecting  upon  ^e  coi»' 
duct  of  the  queen,  that  she  said  the  subject  should 
be  publicly  examined;  and,  acknowledging  the 
foresight  of  Bacon  with  respect  to  the  former  in- 
quiry, she  consulted  him  as  to  the  expediency  of 
proceeding  by  information. 

Against  this  or  any  proceeding  Bacon  earnestly 
protested;  and,  although  the  honest  expression 
of  his  sentiments  so  much  offended  the  queen 
that  she  rose  from  him  in  displeasure,  it  had  the 
effect  of  suspending  her  determination  for  some 
weeks,  though  she  ultimately  ordered  that  Essex 
should  be  accused  in  the  Star  Chamber. 

The  following  is  Bacon's  account  of  this  reso- 
lution :  «*  After  this,  during  the  while  since  my 
lord  was  committed  to  my  lord  keeper's,  I  came 
divers  times  to  the  queen,  as  I  had  used  to  do, 
about  causes  of  her  revenue  and  law  business : 
when  the  queen  at  any  time  asked  mine  opinion 
of  my  lord's  case,  I  ever  in  one  tenor,  besought 
her  majesty  to  be  advised  again  and  again,  how 
she  brought  the  cause  into  any  public  question: 
nay,  I  went  further,  for  I  told  her  my  lord  was  an 
eloquent  and  well  spoken  man,  and  besides  his 
eloquence  of  nature  or  art,  he  had  an  eloquence 
of  accident  which  passed  them  both,  which  was 
the  pity  and  benevolence  of  his  hearers;  and 
therefore  wished  the  conclusion  might  be,  that 
they  might  wrap  it  up  privately  between  them- 
selves, and  that  she  would  restore  my  lord  to  his 
former  attendance,  with  some  addition  of  honour 
to  take  away  discontent.  But  towards  the  end 
of  Easter  term  her  majesty  brake  with  me,  and 
told  me  that  she  had  found  my  words  true,  for 
that  the  proceeding  in  the  Star  Chamber  had  done 
no  good,  but  rather  kindled  factious  bruits  (as 
she  termed  them)  than  quenched  them,  and  there- 
fore that  she  yras  determined  now  for  the  satis 
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fiustion  of  the  world,  to  proceed  against  my  lord 
m  the  Star  Chamber,  by  an  information  &re  Untu, 
and  to  have  my  lord  brought  to  his  answer ;  how- 
beit  she  said,  she  would  assure  me  that  whatso- 
ever she  did  should  be  towards  my  lord  ad  etutiga^ 
iionem,  et  non  ad  dettrudtonem,  as  indeed  she  had 
often  repeated  the  same  phrase  before:  where- 
unto  I  said,  to  the  end  utterly  to  divert  her, 
Madam,  if  you  will  have  me  speak  to  you  in  this 
argument,  I  must  speak  to  you  as  Friar  Bacon's 
head  spake,  that  said  first.  Time  is,  and  then  Time 
was,  and  Time  would  never  be;  for  certainly, 
said  I,  it  is  now  fax  too  late,  the  matter  is  cold, 
and  hath  taken  too  much  wind;  whereat  she 
seemed  again  offended,  and  rose  from  me,  and 
that  resolution  for  a  while  continued ;  and  after, 
in  the  beginning  of  Midsummer  term,  I  attending 
her,  and  finding  her  settled  in  that  resolution, 
which  I  heard  of  also  otherwise,  she  falling  upon 
the  like  speech,  it  is  true,  that  seeing  no  other 
remedy,  I  said  to  her  slightly.  Why,  madam,  if 
you  will  needs  have  a  proceeding,  you  were  best 
have  it  in  some  such  sort  as  Ovid  spake  of  his 
mistress,  Eai  aUquid  luce  patenie  minus,  to  make 
a  council-table  matter  of  it,  and  there  an  end; 
which  speech  again  she  seemed  to  take  in  ill  part, 
but  yet  I  think  it  did  good  at  that  time,  and 
helped  to  divert  that  course  of  proceeding  by  in- 
formation in  the  Star  Chamber.  Nevertheless, 
afVerwards  it  pleased  her  to  make  a  more  solemn 
matter  of  the  proceeding,  and  some  few  days 
after,  when  order  was  given  that  the  matter  should 
be  heard  at  York  House,  before  an  assembly  of 
councillors,  peers,  and  judges,  and  some  audience 
of  men  of  quality  to  be  admitted/' 

Such  were  the  measures  adopted  by  the  queen 
to  dispel,  as  she  termed  them,  **the  bruits  and 
malicious  imputations"  of  her  people ;  but,  jea- 
lous of  their  affections,  she  resented  every  mur- 
mur of  public  disapprobation  by  some  new  seve- 
rity to  Essex ;  and  her  conduct,  neither  marked 
by  strict  justice,  or  generous  forgiveness,  exhi- 
bited more  of  the  caprice  of  an  angry  woman  than 
the  steady  resentment  of  an  offended  monarch. 
What  calamities  would  have  been  averted,  if,  in- 
stead of  suffering  herself  to  be  hurried  by  this 
conflict  of  agitated  feelings,  the  queen  had  at- 
tended to  the  advice  of  Bacon,  whose  care  for  her 
honour,  and  love  for  his  friend,  might  have  been 
safely  trusted,  and  who,  looking  through  the  pre- 
sent, decided  upon  consequences  with  a  certainty 
almost  prophetic.  The  most  profound  statesman 
of  the  present  day,  possessed  of  all  the  light  which 
history  gives  him,  can  add  nothing  te  the  prudent 
politic  course  which  Bacon  pointed  out  to  the 
queen.  She  rejected  this  advice  with  a  blind 
despotism  that  would  neither  be  counselled  with 
or  against  her  inclinations,  and  fearing  and  sus- 
pecting all  around  her,  ruined  the  man  she  wished 
to  save,  and  eventually  made  total  wreck  of  her 
own  peace  of  mind. 


It  was  determined  that  proceedings  should  be 
instituted ;  but,  as  the  queen  assured  Bacon,  only 
^*  ad  autigaiionem  non  ad  destruetionem,^'*  not  to 
taint  the  character  of  Essex,  by  which  he  might 
be  rendered  unable  to  bear  office  about  her  person, 
but  before  a  selected  council,  ^*  inter  domestieoM 
parieies,  non  het  forensi.^^  This  resolution  having 
been  formed,  the  queen's  counsel  learned  in  the 
law,  were  assembled  to  determine  upon  the  mode 
of  proceeding.  At  this  meeting,  it  was  said  by 
one  of  the  courtiers,  tiiat  her  majesty  was  not  re- 
solved whether  Mr.  Bacon  should  act  in  this  trial 
as  one  of  her  counsel.  What  must  have  passed 
in  his  mind  when^  he  heard  this  observation !  He 
knew  enough  of  the  common  charities  of  courts 
to  suspect  every  thing.  He  knew  that  the  queen 
looked  with  great  jealousy  and  distrust  at  his 
having  "  crossed  her  disposition"  by  his  steady 
friendship  for  Essex.  He  saw,  therefore,  that 
whether  this  remark  was  a  stratagem  to  sound 
his  intentions,  or  that  some  attempt  had  been 
made  to  ruin  him  in  the  queen's  opinion,  by  in- 
ducing her  to  suppose  that  he  would  sacrifice  her 
to  the  popular  clamour,  of  which  she  was  too  sen- 
sible, it  required  his  immediate  and  vigilant  atten- 
tion. In  this  situation  of  no  common  difficulty, 
the  conflict  of  his  various  duties,  to  the  queen,  to 
Essex,  and  to  himself,  were  instantly  present 
to  his  mind. 

To  the  queen  he  was  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tion :  she  was  the  friend  of  his  father,  and  had 
been  his  friend  from  his  infancy ;  she  consulted 
with  him  in  all  her  difficulties ;  she  had  conferred 
upon  him  a  valuable  reversion  of  j^2000  a  year, 
had  promoted  him  to  be  her  counsel,  and,  what 
perhaps  was  her  greatest  kindness,  instead  of  hav- 
ing hastily  advanced  him,  she  had,  with  a  conti- 
nuance of  her  friendship,  made  him  bear  the  yoke 
in  his  youth.  Such  were  his  obligations  to  Eli- 
zabeth, of  whom  he  never  spoke  but  with  affection 
for  her  virtues,  and  respect  for  her  commanding 
Intellect. 

He  had  also  great  esteem  for  the  virtues  of  Es- 
sex, and  great  admiration  of  the  higher  powers  of 
his  mind.  He  felt  for  him  with  all  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  parent  for  a  wayward  child,  and  with 
all  the  affection  of  a  friend,  from  a  deep  feeling  of 
his  constant  regard,  and  the  grateful  recollection 
of  what,  in  the  common  world,  would  be  deemed 
of  more  importance-  an  a^t  of  pecuniary  kindness, 
not,  as  in  these  cases  is  gpnerally  supposed,  to 
purchase,  but  to  procure  his  liberty  of  thought  and 
action. 

Of  his  relative  duties  to  the  queen  and  to  Essex, 
no  man  was  a  more  competent  judge  than  Bacon : 
no  man  was  better,  none  so  well  grounded  in  the 
true  rules  of  this  difficult  part  of  moral  science. 
In  his  tract  on  Duty,  in  the  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing, he  truly  says,  "  There  is  formed  in  every 
thing  a  double  nature  of  good ;  the  one  as  every 
thing  is  a  total  or  substantive  in  itself^  the  othei 
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as  it  is  a  part  or  member  of  a  greater  body ; 
whereof  the  latter  is  in  degree  the  greater  and  tiie 
worthier.  This  double  nature  of  good  and  tiie 
comparative  thereof  is  much  more  engraven  upon 
man,  if  he  degenerate  not,  unto  whom  the  conser- 
vation of  duty  to  the  public  ought  to  be  much 
more  precious  than  the  conservation  of  life  and 
being,  according  to  thatmemorable  speech  of  Pom- 
peius  Magnus,  when  being  in  commission  of  pur- 
veyance for  a  famine  at  Rome,  and  being  dissuaded 
with  great  vehemency  and  instance  by  his  friends 
about  him,  that  he  should  not  hazard  himself  to 
sea  in  an  extremity  of  weather,  he  said  only  to 
them, « Necesse  est  ut  eam  non  ut  vivam.'  "  And 
when  Essex  proffered  him  assistance,  he,  weigh- 
ing these  duties,  admonished  his  friend  that  this 
was  not  to  interfere  with  his  duty  to  his  sovereign. 
His  words  were,  "  I  must  and  will  ever  acknow- 
ledge my  lord's  love,  trust,  and  favour  towards 
me,  after  the  queen  had  denied  me  the  solicitor's 
place,  when  he  said,  You  have  spent  your  time 
and  thoughts  in  my  matters ;  I  die,  these  were 
his  very  words,  if  I  do  not  somewhat  towards 
your  fortune.  My  answer,  I  remember,  was  that 
for  my  fortune  it  was  no  great  matter ;  but  that 
his  lordship's  offer  (which  was  of  a  piece  of  land 
worth  about  jeiSOO)  made  me  call  to  mind  what 
was  wont  to  be  said  when  I  was  in  France  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  that  he  was  the  greatest  usurer  in 
France,  because  he  had  turned  all  his  estate  into 
obligations.  He  bad  me  take  no  care  for  that, 
and  pressed  it;  whereupon  I  said,  "My  lord,  I 
see  I  must  be  your  homager,  and  hold  land  of 
your  gift ;  but  do  you  know  the  manner  of  doing 
homage  in  law  1  Always  it  is  with  a  saving  of 
his  faith  to  the  king  and  his  other  lords."* 

His  considerations  were  not,  however,  confined 
to  his  duties  to  the  queen  and  to  Essex,  but  ex- 
tended to  the  peculiar  situation  in  which,  with 
respect  to  his  own  worldly  prospects,  he  was 
placed.  He  saw  that,  if  he  did  not  plead  against 
Essex,  all  his  hopes  of  advancement  might,  with- 
out any  benefit  to  his  friend,  be  destroyed ;  and 
that  if  he  did  plead  against  him,  he  should  be  ex- 
posed to  obloquy  and  misrepresentation.  The 
consideration  of  his  worldly  prospects  were  to  him 
and  to  the  community  of  great  importance. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  lamented  that,  formed  for 
contemplation,  he  was  induced,  either  by  his  ne- 
cessities, or  any  erroneous  notion  of  the  virtue  of 
activity,  to  engage  in  public  life ;  but  he  was  al- 
ways unskilful  to  note  the  card  of  prudent  lore, 
and  it  was  his  favourite  opinion  that,  to  dignify 
and  exalt  knowledge,  contemplation  and  action 
should  be  nearly  and  strongly  conjoined  and  united 
together :  a  conjunction  like  unto  that  of  the  two 
highest  planets,  Saturn,  the  planet  of  rest  and 
eontemplation,  and  Jupiter,  the  planet  of  civil  so- 
oiety  and  action. 

Having  engaged  and  encountered  all  the  diffi- 
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culties  of  his  profession,  he  was  entitledi  by  his 
commanding  intellect,  to  possess  the  power,which, 
although  it  had  not  precedence  in  his  thought?, 
followed  regularly  in  the  train  of  his  duty ;  not 
the  common  vulgar  power,  from  ostentation,  lov- 
ing trivial  pontp  and  city  noise ;  or  from  ambition, 
which,  like  the  sealed  dove,  mounts  and  mounts 
because  it  is  unable  to  look  about  it ;  but  power 
to  advance  science  and  promote  merit,  according 
to  his  maxim  and  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  words 
"  detur  digniori."  "  Power  to  do  good  is  the  true 
and  lawful  end  of  aspiring ;  for  good  thoughts, 
though  God  accept  them,  yet  towards  men  are 
little  better  than  good  dreams,  except  they  be  put 
in  act ;  and  that  cannot  be  without  power  and 
place,  as  the  vantage  and  commanding  ground.^ 
With  these  prospects  before  him,  he  could  not  be 
so  weak  as  hastily  to  abandon  them,  by  yielding 
to  that  generous  illusion  by  which  the  noblest 
minds  are  often  raised  in  Uieir  own  esteem  by 
imagined  disinterestedness. 

With  respect  to  his  professional  duties,  he  was 
in  less  difficulty.  He  knew  that  his  conduct  would 
be  subject  "  to  envy  and  peril,"  but  knowing  also 
that  these  aspersions  would  originate  in  good 
feeling,  in  the  supposition  of  ingratitude  and  dis- 
regard of  truth,  he  could  not  be  alarmed  at  the 
clamours  of  those  who  knew  not  what  they  did. 
To  consider  every  suggestion,  in  favour  and  in 
opposition  to  any  opinion,  is,  according  to  his  doc- 
trine in  the  Novum  Organum,  the  only  solid 
foundation  upon  which  any  judgment,  even  in  the 
calm  inquiries  of  philosophy,  can  be  formed.  In 
public  assemblies,  therefore,  agitated  by  passions 
by  which  the  progress  of  truth  is  disturbed,  he  of  all 
men  knew  and  admired  the  wise  constitution  of  our 
courts,  in  which  it  has  been  deemed  expedient, 
that,  to  elicit  truth,  the  judge  should  hear  the  op- 
posite statements  of  the  same  or  of  different  pow- 
erful disinterested  minds,  who  may  be  m«fe  able 
than  the  suitors  to  do  justice  to  the  causes  upon 
which  their  interests  depend.  A  more  efficacious 
mode  to  disentangle  difficulty,  to  expose  false- 
hood, and  discover  truth,  was,  perhaps,  never  de- 
vised. It  prevents  the  influence  of  passions  by 
which  truth  may  be  impeded,  and  calls  in  aid  every 
intellectual  power  by  which  justice  may  be  ad- 
vanced. He  was  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  moved 
by  the  censurss  of  those  who,  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  practice  is  founded,  ima- 
gine advocates  to  be  indiscriminate  defenders  of 
right  and  wrong,  instead  of  being  officers  assist- 
ing in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  acting 
under  the  impression  that  truth  is  best  discovered 
by  powerful  statements  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  was  not  likely  to  be  moved  by  that  ig- 
norant censure  which  mixes  tiie  counsel  with  his 
client,  instead  of  knowing  that  the  advocate  is  in- 
different on  which  side  he  pleads,  whether  for  the 
most  unfortunate  or  the  most  prosperous,  for  tlie 
most  virtuous  or  the  most  abandoned  member  of 
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the  community ;  and  that,  if  he  were  not  indiffer- 
ent,— if  he  were  to  exercise  any  discretion  as  to 
the  party  for  whom  he  pleads,  the  coarse  of  jus- 
tice would  be  interrupted  by  prejudice  to  the  suitor, 
and  the  exclusion  of  integrity  from  the  profession. 
The  suitor  would  be  prejudiced  in  proportion  to 
the  respectability  of  the  advocate  who  had  shrunk 
from  his  defence,  and  the  weight  of  character  of 
the  counsel  would  be  evidence  in  the  cause.  In- 
tegrity would  be  excluded  from  the  profession, 
as  the  counsel  would  necessarily  be  associated 
with  the  cause  of  his  client;  with  the  slanderer, 
the  adulterer,  the  murderer,  or  the  traitor,  whom 
it  may  be  his  duty  to  defend. 

Such  were  the  various  conflicting  duties  by 
which  a  common  mind  might  have  been  per- 
plexed; but,  strong  in  knowledge,  he,  without 
embarrassment,  looked  steadily  at  the  undefined 
shapes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  of  possible  mis- 
take or  mischance,  and,  without  any  of  the  vacilla- 
tion in  which  contemplative  genius  is  too  apt  to 
indulge,  he  saw  instantly  the  path  of  his  duty, 
and  steadily  advanced  in  it.  He  saw  that,  if  he 
acted  in  obedience  to  general  rules,  he  ought 
neither  to  desert  the  queen,  or  to  bereave  himself 
of  the  power  to  do  good.  If,  not  adhering  to  ge- 
neral rules,  he  exercised  his  own  understanding 
upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  he 
saw  that,  by  yielding  to  popular  feeling,  he  might 
gain  momentary  applause,  might  leave  Essex  to 
a  merciless  opponent,  and,  by  depriving  himself 
of  all  influence  over  the  queen,  might  sacrifice  his 
friend  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

He  therefore  wrote  instantly  to  the  queen,  and, 
'  by  this  sagacious  and  determined  conduct,  having 
at  once  defeated  the  stratagems  by  which  it  was 
vainly  hoped  that  he  would  be  entangled,  he,  re- 
gardless of  the  senseless  claaK>ur  of  those  who 
praise  they  know  not  what,  and  know  not  whom ; 
of  those  who  could  neither  be  put  in  possession 
of  his  real  sentiments  towards  Essex,  or  the  pri- 
vate communications  on  his  behalf  with  the  queen, 
went  right  onward  with  his  own,  and  the  appro- 
bation of  intelligence. 

The  following  is  Bacon's  own  account  of  this 
extraordinary  event : — ^And  then  did  some  princi- 
pal counsellors  send  for  us  of  the  learned  counsel, 
and  notify  her  majesty's  pleasure  unto  us :  save 
that  it  was  said  to  me  openly  by  one  of  them,  that 
her  majesty  was  not  yet  resolved  whether  she 
would  have  me  fcrboms  in  the  business  or  no. 
And  hereupon  might  arise  that  other  sinister  and 
untrue  speech,  that  I  hear,  is  raised  of  me,  how  I 
was  a  suitor  to  be  used  against  my  lord  of  Essex 
at  that  time ;  for  it  is  very  true,  that  I  that  knew 
well  what  had  passed  between  the  queen  and  me, 
and  what  occasion  I  had  given  her  both  of  dis- 
taste and  distrust  in  crossing  her  disposition,  by 
standing  steadfastly  for  my  lord  of  Essex,  and 
flospecting  it  also  to  be  a  stratagem  arising  from 
tome  particular  emolation,  I  writ  to  her  two  or  three 


words  of  eompliment,  signifying  to  her  majesty, 
it  That  if  she  would  be  pleased  to  spare  me  in  my 
lord  of  Essex's  cause,  out  of  the  consideration  she 
took  of  my  obligation  towards  him,  I  should  reck- 
on it  for  one  of  her  greatest  favours :  but  other- 
wise desiring  her  majesty  to  think  that  I  knew 
the  degrees  of  duties ;  and  that  no  particular 
obligation  whatsoever  to  any  subject  could  sup- 
plant or  weaken  that  entireness  of  duty  that  I  did 
owe  and  bear  to  her  and  her  service."  And  this 
was  the  goodly  suit  I  made,  being  a  respect  no  man 
that  had  his  wits  could  have  omitted  :  but  never- 
theless I  had  a  farther  reach  in  it ;  for  I  judged  that 
day's  work  would  be  a  full  period  of  any  bitterness 
or  harshness  between  the  queen  and  my  lord :  and 
therefore,  if  I  declared  myself  fully  according  to 
her  mind  at  that  time,  which  could  not  do  my  lord 
any  manner  of  prejudice,  I  should  keep  my  credit 
with  her  ever  after,  whereby  to  do  my  lord  service. 

The  proceedings  afler  this  communication  to 
the  queen  are  thus  stated  by  Bacon :— "  Here- 
upon the  next  news  that  I  heard  was,  that  we 
were  aU  sent  for  again ;  and  that  her  majesty's 
pleasure  was,  we  all  should  have  parts  in  the  bu- 
siness ;  and  the  lords  falling  into  distribution  of 
our  parts,  it  was  allotted  to  me,  that  I  should  set 
forth  some  undutiful  carriage  of  my  lord,  in  giving 
occasion  and  countenance  to  a  seditious  pamphlet, 
as  it  was  termed,  which  was  dedicated  unto  him, 
which  was  the  book  before  mentioned  of  King 
Henry  IV.  Whereupon  I  replied  to  that  allot- 
ment, and  said  to  their  lordships.  That  it  was  an 
old  matter,  and  had  no  manner  of  coherence  with 
the  rest  of  the  charge,  being  matters  of  Ireland : 
and  therefore,  that  I  having  been  wronged  by 
bruits  before,  this  would  expose  me  to  them  more ; 
and  it  would  be  said  I  gave  in  evidence  mine  own 
tales.  It  was  answered  again  with  good  shew, 
that  because  it  was  considered  howl  stood  tied  to 
my  lord  of  Essex,  therefore  that  part  was  thought 
fittest  for  me,  which  did  him  least  hurt;  for  that 
whereas  all  the  rest  was  matter  of  charge  and  ac- 
cusation, this  only  was  but  matter  of  caveat  and 
admonition.  Wherewith,  though  I  was  in  mine 
own  mind  little  satisfied,  because  I  knew  well  a 
man  were  better  to  be  charged  with  some  faults, 
than  admonished  of  some  others ;  yet  the  conclu- 
sion binding  upon  the  queen's  pleasure  directly, 
*•  volens  nolens,'  I  could  not  avoid  that  part  that 
was  laid  upon  me."^ 

On  the  5th  June,  1600,  this  trial  took  place. 
It  was  marked  by  the  same  indecision  that  had 
characterized  the  whole  of  the  queen's  conduct. 
To  give  effect  to  her  wishes  that  Essex  should 
be  censured,  not  sentenced,  each  man  had  his 
part  allotted ;  and  lest  this  mark  of  her  disappro 
bation  should  hereafter  be  urged  against  him,  she 
commanded  that  no  official  record  should  be  kept 
of  the  proceedings,  that  he  might  not  be  rendered 
incapable  of  bearing  office  in  her  household. 
>  ■««  Bacon's  Apotogy,  vol.  tt.  p.  S39. 
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The  privy  coansel  met  at  the  lord  keeper's 
house,  and  were  assisted  by  noblemen  selected 
for  that  purpose.  The  commissioners  were  eigh- 
teen, the  auditory  about  two  hundred ;  there  was 
much  state  and  solemnity  in  the  assembly,  and 
much  humility  and  contrition  on  the  part  of  Es- 
sex, who  knelt  while  the  commission  was  opened, 
and  so  remained  till  he  had  leave  to  rise.  From 
this  mode  of  conduct,  which,  doubtless,  had  been 
prescribed  to  him,  he  never  departed  but  once 
during  his  examination,  and  he  was  then  reminded 
by  the  lord  treasurer  of  the  coarse  he  was  expected 
to  pursue. 

The  case  was  opened  by  a  statement,  that  "  to 
command  down  the  winds  of  malicious  and  sedi- 
tious rumours  wherewith  men's  conceits  may  have 
been  tossed  to  and  fro,  the  queen  was  pleased  to 
call  the  world  to  an  understanding  of  her  princely 
course  held  towards  the  E^l  of  Essex,  as  well  in 
herebefore  protracting,  as  in  now  proceeding 
against  him,  not  in  the  ordinary  and  open  place 
of  offenders  and  criminals,  which  might  leave  a 
taint  upon  his  honour,  but,  on  account  of  his  pe- 
nitence and  submission,  her  majesty  had  ordered 
that  the  hearing  should  be  before  a  great,  honour- 
able, and  selected  council,  a  full  and  deliberate, 
and  yet  in  respect  a  private,  mild,  and  gracious 
hearing."  The  chief  heads  of  the  accusation 
were  then  stated  by  the  lawyers,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  Bacon,  either  not  in  the  court  secret, 
or  disregarding  their  instructions,  pursued  their 
argument  with  their  usual  pertinacity,  coloured 
by  the  respective  characters  of  the  men,  and  of 
course  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  witii  his  accustomed 
rancour.  Bacon,  on  the  contrary,  though  he  was 
favoured  with  a  part  of  the  charge  least  likely  to 
be  injurious  to  Essex,  still  complained  that  he 
might  injure  his  friend,  and,  though  in  array 
against  him,  evidently  fought  on  his  side. 

To  those  persons  present  who  were  not  already 
apprized  of  the  queen's  wishes.  Bacon's  speech 
would  be  considered  more  consistent  with  his  af- 
fection for  his  friend  than  his  duty  to  the  queen, 
as  it  was  constructed  as  much  as  possible  to  do 
him  service.  "  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  that  my  Lord 
Essex  himself,  and  all  who  now  hear  me,  will 
consider  that  the  particular  bond  of  duty,  which 
I  do  now,  and  ever  will  acknowledge  that  I  owe 
unto  his  lordship,  must  be  sequestered  and  laid 
aside,  in  discharge  of  that  higher  duty,  which  we 
all  owe  unto  the  queen,  whose  grace  and  mercy 
I  cannot  enough  extol ;  whereof  the  eari  is  a  sin- 
gular work,  in  that,  upon  his  humble  suit,  she  is 
content  not  to  prosecute  him  in  her  court  of  jus- 
tice, the  Star  Chamber,  but,  according  to  his  own 
earnest  desire,  to  remove  that  cup  from  him,  for 
those  are  my  lord's  own  words,  and  doth  now 
suffer  his  cause  to  be  heard  inter  privaios  parietts^ 
by  way  of  mercy  and  favour  only,  where  no  man- 
ner of  disloyalty  is  laid  to  his  charge;  for  if  that 
had  been  the  question,  this  had  not  been  the 


place."  In  this  strain  he  proceeded  through  the 
whole  of  his  address. 

He  constantly  kept  in  view  the  queen's  deter- 
mination neither  to  injure  her  favourite  in  person 
nor  in  purse ;  he  averred  that  there  was  no  charge 
of  disloyalty ;  he  stated  nothing  as  a  lawyer ; 
nothing  from  his  own  ingenious  mind ;  nothing 
that  could  displease  the  queen ;  he  repeated  only 
passages  from  letters,  in  the  queen's  possession, 
complaining  of  her  cruelty  ahd  obduracy ;  topics 
which  she  loved  to  have  set  forth  in  her  inter- 
course with  a  man  whom  she  was  thoughtto  have 
too  much  favoured;  he  selected  the  most  affecting 
expressions  from  the  earl's  letter,  and  though  he 
at  last  performed  his  part  of  the  task,  by  touching 
upon  Hayward's  book,  he  established  in  the 
minds  of  the  hearers  the  fact  that  Essex  had 
called  in  the  work  a  week  after  he  learnt  that  it 
was  published. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  Bacon's  style, 
and  know  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
force  of  his  reasoning,  it  is  superfluous  to  observe 
that  he  brought  to  this  semblance  of  a  trial  only 
the  shadow  of  a  speech ;  and  that  under  the  fltmsy 
veil  of  an  accuser  there  may  easily  be  detected 
the  face  of  a  friend. 

In  answer  to  these  charges,  Essex,  on  his 
knees,  declared  that,  ever  since  it  had  pleased  her 
majesty  to  remove  that  cup  from  him,  he  had  laid 
aside  all  thought  of  justifying  himself,  or  of  mak- 
ing any  contestation  with  his  sovereign ;  that  he 
had  made  a  divorce  between  himself  and  the 
world,  and  that,  rather  than  bear  a  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty or  want  of  affection,  he  would  tear  his 
heart  out  of  his  breast  with  his  own  hands.  The 
first  part  of  his  defence  drew  tears  from  many  of 
his  hearers ;  but,  being  somewhat  touched  by  the 
sharp  speeches  and  rhetorical  flourishes  of  his 
accusers,  he  expressed  himself  with  so  much 
heat,  before  he  had  gone  half  through  with  his 
reply,  that  he  was  interrupted  by  the  lord  keeper, 
who  told  him  *'  this  was  not  the  course  to  do  him 
good ;  that  he  would  do  well  to  commit  himself 
to  her  majesty's  mercy ;  that  he  was  acquitted  by 
all  present  of  disloyalty,  of  which  he  did  not 
stand  charged,  but  of  disobedience  and  contempt; 
and  if  he  meant  to  say  that  he  had  disobeyed, 
without  an  intention  of  disobedience,  it  was  fri- 
volous and  absurd." 

In  pronouncing  the  censure,  the  lord  keeper 
declared,  that  if  Essex  had  been  tried  elsewhere, 
and  in  another  manner,  a  great  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  life  must  have  been  his  sentence,  but  as 
he  was  in  a  course  of  favour,  his  censure  was, 
"  That  the  Earl  of  Essex  should  be  suspended 
from  his  oflices,  and  continue  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  house  till  it  pleased  her  majesty  to  release 
him."  The  Eari  of  Cumberiand  declared,  that, 
if  he  thought  the  censure  was  to  stand,  he  would 
ask  more  time,  for  it  seemed  to  him  somewhat  se- 
vere ;  and  intimated  ht)w  easily  a  general  com* 
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mander  migbt  incur  the  like,  but,  in  confidence  of 
her  majesty's  mercy,  he  agreed  with  the  rest. 

Of  this  day's  proceedings  a  confused  and  im- 
perfect  account  has  been  published  by  several 
historians,^  and  an  unfair  view  taken  of  the 
conduct  of  Bacon,  who  could  not  have  any  as- 
signable motive  for  the  course  they  have  attributed 
to  him.  The  queeix  was  evidenUy  determined  to 
protect  her  favourite.  The  Cecils  had  abated 
their  animosity.  The  people  were  anxious  for 
his  reinstatement.  Anthony  Bacon  was  at  this 
time  living  under  the  protection  of  Essex,  and 
the  brothers  were  in  constant  and  affectionate  in- 
tercourse. 

The  sentence  had  scarcely  been  pronounced,  (6th 
June,  1600,)  when  Bacon's  anxiety  for  his  friend 
again  manifested  itself.  On  the  very  next  day  he 
attended  the  queen,  fully  resolved  to  exert  his  ut- 
most endeavours  to  restore  Essex  again  to  favour. 
The  account  of  his  interview  with  the  queen, 
from  which  his  friendship  and  the  queen's  affection 
for  Essex  may  be  seen,  is  thus  stated  by  Bacon : 
«« As  soon  as  this  day  was  past,  I  lost  no  time ; 
butfihe  very  next  day  following,  as  I  remember, 
I  attended  her  majesty,  fully  resolved  to  try  and 
put  in  use  my  utmost  endeavour,  so  far  as  I  in 
my  weakness  could  give  furtherance,  to  bring  my 
lord  again  speedily  into  court  and  favour;  and 
knowing,  as  I  Bupposed  at  least,  how  the  queen 
was  to  be  used,  I  thought  that  to  make  her  con- 
ceive that  the  matter  went  well  then,  was  the 
way  to  make  her  leave  off  there ;  and  I  remem- 
ber well  I  said  to  her,  *  You  have  now,  madam, 
obtained  victory  over  two  things,  which  the 
greatest  princes  in  the  world  cannot  at  their  wills 
subdue;  the  one  is  over  fame ;  the  other  is  over 
a  great  mind :  for  surely  the  world  is  now,  I  hope, 
reasonably  well  satisfied;  and  for  my  lord,  he 
did  shew  that  humiliation  towards  your  majesty, 
at  I  am  persuaded  he  was  never  in  his  lifetime 
more  fit  for  your  majesty's  favour  than  he  is  now : 
therefore,  if  your  majesty  will  not  mar  it  by  lin- 
gering, but  give  over  at  the  best,  and  now  you 
have  made  so  good  a  full  point,  receive  him  again 
with  tenderness,  I  shall  then  think  that  all  that  is 
past  is  for  the  best.'  Whereat,  I  remember,  she 
took  exceeding  great  contentment,  and  did  oflen 
iterate  and  put  me  in  mind,  that  she  had  ever 
said,  that  her  proceedings  should  be  *  ad  repara- 
tionem,'  and  not  *  ad  ruinam ;'  as  who  saith,  that 
now  was  the  time  I  should  well  perceive  that  that 
saying  of  her's  should  prove  true.  And  farther 
she  willed  me  to  set  down  in  writing  all  that 
passed  that  day."* 

In  a  few  days  Bacon  waited  upon  the  queen 
with  the  narrative,  who,  upon  hearing  him  read 
Essex's  answer,  which  was  his  principal  care, 
*«  was  exceedingly  moved  in  kindness  and  relent- 
ing," and  said,  "  How  well  you  have  expressed 

1  See  partkuUrlj  Hume. 
9  See  Bacon*8  Apology. 


my  lord's  part :  I  perceive  old  love  will  not  easily 
be  forgotten."  Availing  himself  of  these  favour- 
able dispositions.  Bacon  ventured  to  say  to  the 
queen,  ^he  hoped  she  meant  that  of  herself;" 
and  in  the  conclusion  suggested  that  it  might  be 
expedient  not  to  let  this  matter  go  forth  to  the 
public,  since  by  her  own  command  no  record  had 
been  kept,  and  that  it  was  not  well  to  do  that 
popularly  which  she  had  not  suffered  to  be  done 
judicially.  The  queen  assented,  and  the  narra- 
tive was  suppressed.' 

Amidst  these  exertions,  known  at  that  time 
only  to  the  queen,  to  Essex,  and  to  his  confiden- 
tial friends.  Bacon  was  exposed  to  great  obloquy, 
and,  at  the  time  when  he  was  thinking  only  how 
he  could  most  and  best  serve  his  friend,  he  was 
threatened  by  the  populace  with  personal  vio- 
lence, as  one  who  had  deserted  and  betrayed 
him.  Unmoved  by  such  clamour,  upon  which 
he  had  calculated,*  he  went  right  onward  in  his 
course. 

To  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  to  Lord  Henry  How- 
ard, the  confidential  friend  of  Essex,  and  who 
had  willingly  shared  his  banishment  from  court, 
he  indignantly  complained  of  these  slanders  and 
threats.  To  Lord  Howard  he  says  :^  *«  My  Lord, 
There  be  very  few  besides  yourself,  to  whom  I 
would  perform  this  respect.  For  I  contemn  men- 
daeiafamWf  as  it  Walks  among  inferiors,  though 
I  neglect  it  not,  as  it  may  have  entrance  into  some 

*  Bacon's  account  is  as  follows :— I  obeyed  ber  command- 
ment,  and  within  some  few  days  aAer  l»rought  her  again  the 
narration,  which  I  did  read  unto  her  in  two  several  after 
noons ;  and  when  I  came  to  that  part  that  set  forth  my  lord's 
own  answer,  which  was  my  principal  care,  I  do  well  bear  in 
mind  tliat  she  was  extraordinarily  moved  with  it,  in  kindness 
and  relenting  towards  my  lord  >  and  told  me  afterwards,  speak* 
ing  how  well  I  had  expressed  my  lord*8  part,  that  she  perceiv* 
ed  old  love  would  not  easily  be  forgotten :  whereunto  I  answer- 
ed suddenly,  that  I  hoped  she  meant  that  by  herself.  But  in 
conclusion,  I  did  advise  her,  that  now  she  had  taken  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  matter  to  herself,  that  she  would  let  it  go  no 
fkrthen  "  For,  madam,"  said  I,  ^^  the  fire  blazeth  well  already, 
what  should  you  tumble  it  Y  And  besides.  It  may  please 
you  to  keep  a  convenience  with  yourself  in  this  case  ;  for 
since  your  express  direction  was,  there  should  be  no  register 
nor  clerk  to  take  this  sentence,  nor  no  record  or  memorial 
made  up  of  the  proceeding,  why  should  you  now  do  that  po. 
pularly,  which  you  would  not  admit  to  be  done  Judicially  V 
Whereupon  she  did  agree  that  that  writing  should  be  sup- 
pressed ;  and  I  think  there  were  not  five  persons  that  ever 
saw  it.— Apology. 

^  His  Apology  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  contains  various 
observations  to  this  effect :— I  was  not  so  unseen  in  the 
world,  but  I  knew  the  condition  was  subject  to  envy  and  peril, 
&c.,but  I  resolved  to  endure  it,  in  expectation  of  better. 
According  to  the  ordinary  charities  of  court,  it  was  given 
out,  that  I  was  one  of  them  that  incensed  the  queen  against 
my  lord  of  Essex ;  and  I  must  give  this  testimony  to  my  lord 
Cecil,  that  one  time  In  his  liouse  at  the  8avoy,  he  dealt  with 
me  directly,  and  said  to  me,  **  Cousin,  I  hear  it,  but  I  believe 
it  not,  that  you  should  do  some  ill  office  to  my  lord  of  Emcx  ; 
for  my  part,  I  am  merely  passive,  and  not  active  in  this  ac- 
tion ;  and  I  follow  the  queen,  and  that  heavily,  and  I  lead 
her  not ;  my  lord  of  Essex  is  one  that  in  nature  I  could  con- 
sent with  as  well  as  with  any  one  living ;  the  queen  indeed 
is  my  sovereign,  and  I  am  her  creature,  I  may  not  lo«e  iter, 
and  the  same  course  I  would  wish  you  to  take.*'  Whereupon 
I  satisfied  him  how  far  I  was  ftomany  such  mind. 

s  Birch,  450. 
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ears.  For  your  lordship's  lore,  rooted  upon  good 
opinion,  I  esteem  it  highly,  because  I  have  tasted 
of  the  fruits  of  it;  and  we  both  have  tasted  of  the 
best  waters,  in  my  account,  to  knit  minds  toge- 
ther. There  is  shaped  a  tale  in  London^s  forge, 
that  beateth  apace  at  this  time,  that  I  should  de- 
liver  opinion  to  the  queen,  in  my  lord  of  Essex's 
cause.  First,  that  it  was  premunire,  and  now 
last,  that  it  was  high  treason ;  and  this  opinion, 
to  be  in  opposition  and  encounter  of  the  lord 
chief  justice^s  opinion,  and  the  attorney  gene- 
ral's. Nfy  lord,  I  thank  God,  my  wit  serveth  me 
not  to  deliver  any  opinion  to  the  queen,  which  my 
stomach  Serveth  me  not  to  maintain;  one  and  the 
same  conscience  of  duty  guiding  me  and  fortify- 
ing me.  But  the  untruth  of  this  fable,  God  and 
my  sovereign  can  witness,  and  there  I  leave  it ; 
knowing  no  more  remedy  against  lies  than  others 
do  against  libels.  The  root,  no  question  of  it,  is, 
partly  some  light-headed  envy  at  my  accesses 
to  her  majesty;  which  being  begun,  and  con- 
tinued since  my  childhood,  as  long  as  her  majesty 
shall  think  me  worthy  of  them,  I  scorn  those  that 
shall  think  the  contrary.  And  another  reason 
is,  the  aspersion  of  this  tale  and  the  envy  thereof, 
upon  some  greater  man,  in  regard  of  my  nearness. 
And  therefore,  my  lord,  I  pray  you  answer  for  me 
to  any  person  that  you  think  worthy  your  own 
reply  and  my  defence.  For  my  lord  of  Essex,  I 
am  not  servile  to  him,  having  regard  to  my  supe- 
I  rior's  duty.  I  have  been  much  bound  unto  him ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  I  have  spent  more  time  and 
more  thoughts  about  his  well-doing  than  ever  I  did 
about  mine  own.  I  pray  God  you  his  friends 
amongst  you  be  in  the  right.  Nulla  renudicif  iam 
factent  dohrem,  quam  qux  sunt  salutaria.  For  my 
part,  I  have  deserved  better  than  to  have  my  name 
objected  to  envy,  or  my  life  to  a  ruffian's  violence. 
But  I  have  the  privy  coat  of  a  good  conscience. 
I  am  sure  these  courses  and  bruits  hurt  my  lord 
more  than  all.  So  having  written  to  your  lord- 
ship, I  desire  exceedingly  to  be  preferred  in  your 
good  opinion  and  love.  And  so  leave  you  to 
God's  goodness." 

The  answer  of  Lord  Howard  to  this  letter,  the 
best  answer  that  could  be  made  to  the  slanderers 
of  whom  Bacon  complains,  is  as  follows :  «« I 
might  be  thought  unworthy  of  that  good  conceit 
you  hold  of  me^good  Mr.  Bacon,  if  I  did  not  sym- 
pathize with  so  sensitive  a  mind  in  this  smart  of 
wrongful  imputation  of  unthankfulness.  You  were 
the  first  that  gave  me  notice,  I  protest,  at  Rich- 
mond of  the  rumour,  though  within  two  days  after 
I  heard  more  than  I  would  of  it :  but  as  you  suffer 
more  than  you  deserve,  so  I  cannot  believe  what 
the  greedy  malice  of  the  world  hath  laid  upon 
you.  The  travels  of  that  worthy  gentleman  in 
your  behalf,  when  you  stood  for  a  place  of  credit; 
the  delight  which  he  hath  ever  taken  in  your  com- 
pany ;  his  grief  that  he  could  not  seal  up  assu- 
rance of  his  love  by  fruits,  effects,  and  offices  pro- 


portionable to  an  infinite  desire ;  his  study,  Id 
my  knowledge,  to  engage  your  love  by  the  best 
means  he  could  devise,  are  forcible  persuasions 
and  instances  to  make  me  judge  that  a  gentleman 
so  well  born,  a  wise  gentleman  so  well  levelled 
a  gentleman  so  highly  valued  by  a  person  of  his 
virtue,  worth,  and  quality,  will  rather  hunt  after 
all  occasions  of  expressing  thankfulness,  so  far  as 
duty  doth  permit,  than  either  omit  opportunity  or 
increase  indignation.  No  man  alive  out  of  the 
thoughts  of  judgment,  the  ground  of  kno^^edge, 
and  lesson  of  experience,  is  better  able  to  distin- 
guish betwixt  public  and  private  offices,  and  di- 
rect measure  in  keeping  a  measure  in  discbarge 
of  both,  to  which  I  will  refer  you  fc^  the  finding 
out  of  the  golden  number.  In  my  own  particular 
opinion  I  esteem  of  you  as  I  have  ever  done,  and 
your  rare  parts  deserve ;  and  so  far  as  my  voice 
hath  credit,  justify  your  credit  according  to  the 
warrant  of  your  profession,  and  the  store  of  my 
best  wishes  in  all  degrees  towards  you,  &c.  My 
credit  is  so  weak  in  working  any  strange  effect 
of  fiiendship  where  I  would  do  most,  as  to  speak 
of  blossoms  without  giving  tastes  of  fruits  .were 
idleness;  but  if  you  will  give  credit  to  my  words, 
it  is  not  long  since  I  gave  testimony  of  my  good 
affection  in  the  ear  of  one  that  neither  wants  de- 
sire nor  means  to  do  for  you.  Thus  wishing  to 
your  credit  that  allowance  of  respect  and  rever- 
ence which  your  wise  and  honest  letter  doth  de- 
serve, and  resting  ever  ready  to  relieve  all  minds 
(so  far  as  my  ability  and  means  will  stretch)  that 
groan  under  the  burden  of  undeserved  wrong,  I 
commend  you  to  God's  protection,  and  myself  to 
the  best  use  you  will  make  of  me.  In  haste  from 
my  lodging,"  &c. 

The  partisans  of  Essex  again  interfered,  to 
raise  the  flames  which  Bacon  had  so  judiciously 
suppressed,  and  again  were  the  queen's  ministers 
compelled  to  check  their  imprudence. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1600,  the  lord  keeper,  in  his 
usual  speech  in  the  Star  Chamber  to  the  country 
gentlemen,  mentioned  the  late  proceeding  against 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  who,  he  observed,  had  acknow- 
ledged his  errors,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  for 
them ;  but  that  some  wicked  persons  had  inter- 
meddled by  libelling  what  her  majesty  had  done 
in  that  point,  which  occasioned  a  proclamation  to 
be  published  against  such  seditious  practices.* 

Notwithstanding  this  ill-advised  conduct,  the 
queen  was  desirous  to  remove  from  Essex  the  re- 
straint of  a  keeper,  when  her  indignation  was 
again  excited  by  a  rumour,  that  Essex  had  been 
duly  authorized  by  her  to  create  knights,  though 
his  having  conferred  that  honour  had  been  made 
a  charge  against  him  before  the  commissioners. 
In  the  first  moment  of  her  displeasure  she  deter- 
mined to  rescind  the  honours  he  had  bestowed 
Bacon  advised  her  against  this  step,  and  recom- 
mended that  a  letter  written  by  her  own  hand  to 
*  Bydney  Papera,  vol.  U.  SOI. 
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EssGi,  when  in  Ireland,  should  be  made,  pablic, 
in  which  she  had  commanded  to  the  contrary. 
Upon  sending  to  Essex  for  her  letter,  he  re- 
tamed  a  submissive  reply,  but  said  that  it  was 
either  lost  or  mislaid ;  and,  though  her  anger  was 
great  at  the  non-production  of  this  document,  she, 
early  in  the  next  month,  ordered  him  to  be  libe- 
rated from  his  keeper,  but  not  to  quit  London.^ 

Upon  this  release,  which  his  declining  health 
rendered  necessary,  he  solicited  permission  to  re- 
tire to  the  house  of  a  relation  near  Reading ;  a 
permission  which  the  queen,  although  she  com- 
manded Him  to  dismiss  two  of  his  friends  from 
his  service,  and  although  disturbed  and  dis- 
pleased, seemed  inclined  to  grant,  as  she  listened 
to  friendly  communications  made  on  his  behalf, 
and  received  letters  from  him,'  in  which,  having, 
discovered  the  wisdom  of  his  friend's  advice, 
•*  that  the  queen  could  not  be  controlled  by  resist- 
ance," he  was  endeavouring  to  regain  by  obse^ 
quiousness  the  ascendancy  which  he  had  lost  by 
his  rude  and  headstrong  violence ;  assuring  the 
queen,  '*  that  he  kissed  her  royal  hand  and  the  rod 
which  had  corrected  him ;  that  he  could  never  re- 
cover his  wonted  joy  till  he  beheld  her  comfort- 
able eyes,  which  had  been  his  guiding  stars,  and 
by  the  conduct  whereof  he  had  sailed  most  hap- 
pily whilst  he  held  his  course  in  a  just  latitude ; 
that  now  he  was  determined  to  repent  him  of  his 
offence,  and  to  say  with  Nebuchodonosor,  my 
dwelling  is  with  the  beast  of  the  field,  to  eat  grass 
as  an  ox,  and  to  be  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven, 
till  it  shall  please  the  queen  to  restore  my  under- 
standing to  me.'*' 

This  abasement  gratified  Elizabeth,  who  said, 
*«  though  she  did  not  expect  that  his  deeds  would 
accord  with  his  words,  yet,  if  this  could  be» 
brought  to  pass  with  the  furnace,  she  should  be 
more  favourable  to  the  profession  of  alchymy ." 

Bacon,  who  was  too  wise  to  cross  Elizabeth  in 
the  spring-tide  of  her  anger,  without  waiting  till 

1  Sydney  Papers,  p.  204.  Her  majesty  is  greatly  troubled 
with  the  last  number  of  knifhts  made  by  the  Earl  of  Essex 
In  Ireland,  and  purposes,  by  public  proclamation,  to  com- 
mand them  from  the  place  due  to  their  dignity ;  and  that  no 
ancient  genUeman  of  the  kingdom  gave  them  any  place.  The 
warrant  was  signed,  as  I  heard  (  but  by  Mr.  Secretary's  very 
special  care  and  credit,  it  is  stayed  till  Sunday  the  lords 
meet  in  court.  Mr.  Bacon  is  tliought  to  be  the  man  that 
moves  her  majesty  unto  it,  afllrming,  that  by  the  law  the  earl 
had  no  authority  to  make  them,  being  by  her  majesty's  own 
letter,  of  her  own  hand  written,  commanded  the  contrary. 

Her  majesty  had  ordered  the  lord  keeper  to  remove  my 
lord  of  Essex's  keeper  fVom  him ;  but  a  while  after,  being 
somewhat  troubled  with  the  remembrance  of  his  making  so 
many  knights,  made  a  stay  of  her  former  order,  and  sent 
unto  the  earl  for  her  own  letter,  which  she  writ  unto  him  to 
command  him  to  make  none.  But  with  a  very  submissive 
letter,  he  returned  answer  that  be  had  lost  it  or  mislaid  it, 
for  he  could  not  find  it ;  which  somewhat  displeases  her  ma- 
jesty. As  yet  hi»  liberty  sUnds  upon  these  terms.  Slc.,  itt 
-«Jone,lfiOO. 

>  Sydney  Papers,  905-7-S-19. 

I  Camden,  100.  Birch's  Elisabeth,  461.  One  of  the  letters 
written  by  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  for  the  earl,  and  printed 
among  the  works  of  the  former,  beginning  with  these  words, 
*  It  were  great  alBipUdty  la  nt,"  kt^  fai  mach  Inforior  to 


it  was  ebbing-water,  now  exerted  all  his  power  to 
reconcile  her  to  her  favourite,  whom,  in  his  many 
accesses  to  the  queen,  he  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  serve;  and,  although  he  could  not, 
without  exciting  her  displeasure,  directly  com- 
municate with  him,  he,  by  the  intervention  of  a 
friend,  regularly  acquainted  him  with  the  pro- 
gress he  made  in  abating  the  queen^s  anger; 
and,  the  moment  he  was  restored  to  liberty,  the 
assurances  of  his  exertions  were  repeated  by 
letter,  and  through  the  whole  summer  were  regn* 
larly  imparted  to  Essex. 

In  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same  parental 
anxiety  by  which  all  6acon*s  conduct  had  beea 
influenced,  he  wrote  two  letters,  one  as  from 
Anthony  Bacon  to  Essex,  the  other  from  Essex, 
in  answer,  both  to  be  shown  by  Bacon  to  the 
queen ;  and  prepared  a  letter  to  be  sent  by  Es- 
sex directly  to  her  majesty,  the  scope  of  which 

what  the  earl  himself  would  have  written.  But  there  are 
two  others,  which  appear  to  have  come  from  his  lordship's 
own  hand,  and  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  print.  The  first  b 
in  these  terms : 

^  Let  me  beg  leave,  most  dear  and  most  admired  sovereign, 
to  remember  the  story  of  your  own  gracious  goodness,  when 
I  was  even  at  the  mouth  of  the  grave.  No  worldly  means  had 
power  to  stay  me  in  this  world  but  the  comfort  which  I  re- 
ceived from  your  majesty.  When  I  was  weak  and  full  of 
infirmities,  the  increase  of  liberty  which  your  majesty  gave^ 
and  the  gracious  message  which  your  majesty  sent  me,  made 
me  recover  in  a  few  weeks  that  strength,  which  my  phyair 
cians  in  a  long  time  durst  not  hope  for.  ABd  now,  lastly, 
when  I  should  be  forever  disabled  for  your  ma|esty's  service, 
and  by  consequence  made  unwilling  to  live,  your  majesty  at 
my  humble  supplication  granted,  that  that  cup  should  paaa 
from  me.  These  are  deeply  engraven  in  my  memory,  and 
they  shall  ever  be  acknowledged  by  my  tongue  and  pen. 
But  yet  after  all  these,  without  one  farther  degree  of  your 
mercy  your  servant  perisheth.  InHgiuUio  prindpia  mora  uL 
He  cannot  be  said  to  live,  that  feels  the  weight  of  it.  What 
then  can  your  majesty  thUik  of  his  state  that  hath  thus  long 
lived  under  it,  and  yet  sees  not  your  majesty  reach  out  your 
fkir  hand  to  Uke  off  part  of  this  weight  1  If  your  msjesty 
could  know  what  I  feel,  your  sweet  and  excellent  nature 
could  not  but  be  compaasionate.  I  dare  not  lift  up  my  voice 
to  speak  ;  but  my  humble  (now  exiled,  though  once  too  hap- 
py) eyes  are  lifted  up,  and  speak  in  their  dumb  language, 
which  your  majesty  will  answer  your  own  chosen  time. 
Till  then  no  soul  is  so  afilicted  as  that  of 

Tour  majesty's  humblest  vassal,  Essex. 

The  other  letter  was  written  on  the  17th  of  November,  the 
anniversary  of  her  aceeasion  to  the  throne  : 

**  Vouchsafe,  dread  sovereign,  to  know  there  lives  a  man, 
though  dead  to  the  world,  and  in  himself  exercised  with  con- 
tinual torments  of  body  and  mind,  that  doth  more  true  ho- 
nour to  your  thrice  blessed  day,  tluin  all  those  that  appear  in 
your  sight.  For  no  soul  had  ever  such  an  impreation  of  your 
perfections,  no  alteration  showed  such  an  effect  of  your 
power,  nor  no  heart  ever  felt  such  a  Joy  of  your  triumph. 
For  they  that  feel  the  comfortable  influence  of  your  majesty's 
(kvour,  or  sUnd  In  the  bright  beams  of  your  presence,  rejoice 
parUy  for  your  majesty's,  but  chiefly  for  their  own  happiness. 
Only  miserable  Essex,  ftill  of  pain,  full  of  sickness,  full  of 
sorrow,  languishing  in  repentance  for  his  offences  past,  hate- 
All  to  himself,  that  he  is  yet  alive,  and  importunate  on  death, 
if  your  flivour  be  irrevocable ;  he  Joys  only  for  your  raa^ 
Jesty's  great  happiness  and  happy  greatness :  and  were  the 
rest  of  his  dajrs  never  so  many,  and  sure  to  be  as  happy  aa 
they  are  like  to  be  miserable,  he  would  lose  them  all  to  have 
this  happy  17th  day  nuiny  and  many*  times  renewed  with 
glory  to  your  majesty,  and  comfort  of  all  your  Aithful  sub> 
Jects,  of  whom  none  is  accursed  but  your  majesty's  humbles*^ 
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were,  says  Bacon, «« but  to  represent  and  picture 
forth  unto  her  majesty  my  lord*8  mind  to  be  such, 
as  I  knew  her  majesty  would  fainest  have  had 
it:  which  letters  whosoever  shall  see,  for  they 
cannot  now  be  retracted  or  altered,  being  by 
reason  of  my  brother's  or  his  lordship's  servants' 
delivery,  long  since  come  into  divers  hands,  let 
him  judge,  especially  if  he  knew  the  queen,  and 
do  remember  those  times,  whether  they  were  not 
the  labours  of  one  that  sought  to  bring  the  queen 
about  for  my  lord  of  Essex  his  good."^ 

To  such  expedients  did  his  friendship  for  Essex 
induce  him  to  submit :  expedients,  which,  how- 
ever they  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  conduct  of 
courtiers,  stooping,  as  they  suppose,  to  occasions, 
not  to  persons,  but  ill  accord  with  the  admoni- 
tion of  Bacon's  philosophy,  that  **  the  honest  and 
just  bounds  of  observation  by  one  person  upon 
another,  extend  no  further  but  to  understand  him 
sufficiently,  whereby  not  to  give  him  offence; 
or  whereby  to  be  able  to  give  him  faithful  coun- 
sel ;  or  whereby  to  stand  upon  reasonable  guard 
and  caution  with  respect  to  a  man's  self:  but  to 
be  speculative  into  another  man,  to  the  end  to  know 
how  to  work  him,  or  wind  him,  or  govern  him, 
proceedeth  from  a  heart  that  is  double  and  cloven, 
and  not  entire  and  ingenuous."  Such  is  Bacon's 
doctrine,  but  having,  as  it  appears,  in  his  youth, 
taken  an  unfortunate  bias  from  the  censures  of 
Burleigh  and  Cecil,  and  from  the  frequent  asser- 
tions of  Elizabeth,  that  he  was  without  know- 
lodge  of  affairs ;  he  affected,  through  the  whole  of 
his  life,  an  overstrained  refinement  in  trifles,  and 
a  political  subtlety,  which  never  failed  to  awaken 
the  suspicions  of  his  enemies,  and  was  altogether 
unworthy  of  his  great  mind. 

From  these  various  efforts  Bacon  indulged  the 
most  flattering  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  his 
friend  to  the  queen's  favour,  in  which,  if  Essex 
had  acted  with  common  prudence,  he  would  have 
succeeded ;  though  the  queen  kept  alive  her  dis- 
pleasure by  many  passionate  expressions,  «*  that 
he  had  long  tried  her  anger,  and  she  must  have 
further  proof  of  his  humility,  and  that  her  father 
would  not  have  endured  his  perverseness ;"  but 
Bacon,  who  knew  the  depths  and  soundings  of 
the  queen's  character,  was  not  dismayed  by 
these  ebullitions;  he  saw,  under  the  agitated 
surface,  a  constant  under-current  of  kindness. 

Bacon's  account  is  as  follows : «« From  this 
time  forth,  during  the  whole  latter  end  of  that 
summer,  while  the  court  was  at  Nonsuch  and 
Oatlands,  I  made  it  my  task  and  scope  to  take 
and  give  occasions  for  my  lord's  redintegration  in 

>  In  another  part  of  hla  Apology  he  rays :  "  And  I  drew  for 
him,  by  bia  appointment,  aome  lettera  to  her  majeaty ;  which 
though  I  knew  well  hla  lordship's  gift  and  style  was  (kr  better 
than  mine  own,  yet,  because  he  required  it,  alleging,  that  by 
bis  long  restraint  he  was  grown  almost  a  stranger  to  the 
queen's  present  conceits,  I  was  ready  to  perform  it;  and 
sure  I  am,  that  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  or  two  months  it 
prospered  so  well,  as  I  expected  continually  his  restoring  to 
Ills  attendanca." 

Vol.  I.— (6) 


his  fortunes :  which  my  intention,  I  did  also  sig- 
nify to  my  lord  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  at  his 
liberty,  whereby  I  might  without  peril  of  tho 
queen's  indignation  write  to  him;  and,  having 
received  from  his  lordship  a  courteous  and  loving 
acceptation  of  my  good-will  and  endeavours,  I 
did  apply  it  in  all  my  accesses  to  the  queen, 
which  were  very  many  at  that  time;  and  pur- 
posely sought  and  wrought  upon  other  variable 
pretences,  but  only  and  chiefly  for  that  purpose. 
And  on  the  other  side,  I  did  not  forbear  to  give 
my  lord  from  time  to  time  faithful  advertisement 
what  I  found,  and  what  I  wished.  And  I  drew 
for  him,  by  his  appointment,  some  letters  to  her 
majesty ;  which,  though  I  knew  well  his  lord- 
ship's gift  and  style  was  better  than  mine  own, 
yet,  because  he  required  it,  alleging,  that  by  his' 
long  restraint  he  was  grown  almost  a  stranger  to 
the  queen's  present  conceits,  I  was  ready  to  per- 
form it;  and  sute  I  am,  that  for  the  space  of  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  it  prospered  so  well,  as  I 
expected  continually  his  restoring  to  his  attend- 
ance. And  I  was  never  better  welcome  to  the 
queen,  nor  more  made  of,  than  whrn  I  spake 
fullest  and  boldest  for  him :  in  which  kind  the 
particulars  were  exceeding  many ;  whereof,  for  an 
example,  I  will  remember  to  your  lordship  one  or 
two.  As  at  one  time,  I  call  to  mind,  her  majesty 
was  speaking  of  a  fellow  that  undertook  to  cure, 
or  at  least  to  ease  my  brother  of  his  gout,  and 
asked  me  how  it  went  forward ;  and  I  told  her 
majesty,  that  at  the  first  he  received  good  by  it, 
but  after  in  the  course  of  his  cure  he  found  him- 
self at  a  stay,  or  rather  worse :  the  queen  said 
again  « I  will  tell  you,  Bacon,  the  enor  of  it :  the 
manner  of  these  physicians,  and  especially  these 
empirics,  is  to  continue  one  kind  of  medicine, 
which  at  the  first  is  proper,  being  to  draw  out  the 
ill  humour;  but  after,  they  have  not  the  dis- 
cretion to  change  the  medicine,  but  apply  still 
drawing  medicines,  when  they  should  rather  in- 
tend to  cure  and  corroborate  the  part'  '  Good 
Lord !  madam,'  said  I, « how  wisely  and  aptly  can 
you  speak  and  discern  of  physic  ministered  to 
the  body,  and  consider  not  tiiat  there  is  the  like 
occasion  of  physic  ministered  to  the  mind :  as 
now  in  the  case  of  my  lord  of  Essex,  your 
princely  word  ever  was,  that  you  intended  ever  to 
reform  his  mind,  and  not  ruin  his  fortune :  I  know 
well  you  cannot  but  think  that  you  have  drawn 
the  humour  sufficiently;  and  therefore  it  were 
more  than  time,  and  it  were  but  for  doubt  of  mor- 
tifying or  exulcerating,  that  you  did  apply  and 
minister  strength  and  comfort  unto  him:  for 
these  same  gradations  of  yours  are  fitter  to 
corrupt  than  correct  any  mind  of  greatness.' " 

In  the  latter  end  of  August,  1600,  Essex  was 
summoned  to  attend  at  York  House,  where  the 
lord  keeper,  the  lord  treasurer,  and  secretary 
signified  the  queen's  pleasure  that  he  should  be 
restored  to  liberty.  He  answered  that  his  xesoln- 
(d8) 
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Uon  was  to  lead  a  retired  life  in  the  country,  but 
fiolicited  them  to  intercede  with  her  majesty  that, 
before  his  departure,  he  might  once  come  into  the 
presence  of  the  queen,  and  kiss  her  hand,  that 
with  some  contentment,  he  might  betake  himself 
to  his  solitary  life :  hopes  which,  however,  seemed 
not  likely  to  be  realized,  as  the  qneen^s  permis- 
sion for  him  to  retire  into  the  country  was  accom- 
panied with  the  declaration,  that,  although  her 
majesty  was  contented  that  he  should  be  under 
no  guard  but  of  duty  and  discretion,  yet  he  must 
in  no  sort  suppose  that  he  was  freed  of  her  indig- 
nation*  or  presume  to  approach  the  court,  or  her 
person. 

Thus  liberated,  but  not  restored  to  the  queen's 
favour,  he  walked  forth  alone,  without  any  greet- 
ings from  his  '  summer  friends.' 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  1600,  Essex 
retired  to  the  country,  with  the  pleasing  hope  that 
the  queen's  affection  was  returning,  and  that  he 
would  not  only  be  received  into  favour,  and  re- 
stored to  power,  but  that  by  the  influence  of  this 
affection  he  might  secure  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance,  a  renewal  of  his  valuable  patent  for 
the  monopoly  of  sweet  wines,  which,  afler  having 
enriched  him  for  years,  was  now  expiring. 

Essex  considered  this  renewal  as  one  of  the 
most  critical  events  of  his  life,  an  event  that 
would  determine  whether  he  might  hope  ever  to 
be  reinstated  in  his  former  credit  and  authority  ; 
but  Elizabeth,  though  capable  of  strong  attach- 
ments, inherited  the  haughty  and  severe  temper 
of  her  father ;  and,  being  continually  surrounded  by 
the  enemies  of  Essex,  was  persuaded  that  his  lofty 
spirit  was  not  sufficiently  subdued;  and  when, 
at  length,  she  was  more  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards him,  he  destroyed  all  that  her  own  lurking 
partiality  and  the  kindness  of  his  friends  had  pre- 
pared for  him  by  a  letter,  which,  professing  affec- 
tion and  seeking  profit,  was  so  deficient  in  good 
taste  and  in  knowledge  of  the  queen's  temper, 
that  she  saw  through  all  the  expressions  of  his 
devotion  and  humility,  a  view  only  to  his  own 
interest  The  queen  told  me,  says  Bacon,  **  that 
my  lord  had  written  her  some  very  dutiful  letters, 
and  Uiat  she  had  been  moved  by  them,  but  when  she 
took  it  to  be  the  abundance  of  his  heart,  she  found 
it  to  be  but  a  preparative  to  a  suit  for  the  renew- 
ing of  his  farm  of  sweet  wines."  To  this  com- 
plaint Bacon  made  tlie  following  characteristic 
and  ingenious  reply  :  «^  O  madam,  how  doth  your 
majesty  construe  these  things,  as  if  these  two 
could  not  stand  well  together,  which  indeed  na- 
ture hath  planted  in  all  creatures.  For  there  are 
but  two  sympathies,  the  one  towards  perfection, 
the  other  towards  preservation :  that  to  perfection, 
as  the  iron  tendeth  to  the  loadstone ;  that  to  pre- 
servation, as  the  vine  will  creep  towards  a  stake 
or  prop  that  stands  by  it,  not  for  any  love  to  the 
stake,  but  to  uphold  itself.  And  therefore,  ma- 
dam, you  must  distinguish  my  lord's  desire  to  do 


you  service,  is  as  to  his  perfection^  that  which  he 
thinks  himself  to  be  born  for ;  whereas  his  desire 
to  obtain  this  thing  of  you  is  but  for  a  sustenta? 
tion." 

The  result,  however,  was,  that  hurt  by  this 
letter,  she  indignantly  and  somewhat  coarsely 
refused  his  suit,  saying,  **  that  an  unruly  beast 
ought  to  be  stinted  of  his  provender."  After  a 
month's  suspense,  it  was  notified  to  him  that  the 
patent  was  confided  to  trustees  for  the  queen's 
use. 

In  the  storm  that  now  (October,  1600)  gathered 
round  Essex,  the  real  state  of  his  mind  revealed 
itself.  **  When  I  expected,"  he  said,  *«  a  harvest, 
a  tempest  has  arisen  to  me ;  if  I  be  wanting  to 
myself,  my  friends,  and  my  country,  it  is  long  of 
others,  not  of  myself;  let  my  adversaries  tri- 
umph, I  will  not  follow  the  triumphal  chariot."  He 
who  had  declared  his  willingness «« to  wander  and 
eat  grass  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  like  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, until  the  queen  should  restore  his 
senses,"  now,  that  this  abject  prostration  proved 
fruitless,  loudly  proclaimed  that  **  he  could  not 
serve  with  base  obsequiousness;  that  be  was 
thrust  down  into  private  life,  and  wrongfully  com- 
mitted to  custody,  and  this  by  an  old  woman  no  less 
crooked  in  mind  than  in  body."  These  ebullitions 
of  peevish  anger  were  duly  repeated  to  the  queen 
by  those  who  hoped  for  his  utter  ruin.  Elizabeth, 
shocked  at  the  ingratitude  of  a  man  upon  whom  she 
had  lavished  so  many  favours ;  whose  repeated 
faults  she  had  forgiven  till  forgiveness  became  a 
folly,  now  turned  away  with  extreme  indignation 
from  all  whom  she  suspected  of  urging  one  word 
in  his  favour ;  and,  remembering  the  constant  exer- 
tions which  had  ever  been  made  by  Bacon  on  his 
behalf,  began  to  think  of  him  wilii  distrust  and 
jealousy.  She  would  not  so  much  as  look  at  him ; 
and  whenever  he  desired  to  speak  with  her  about 
law  business,  sent  him  out  slighting  refusals. 

Bacon,  acting  in  obedience  to  his  own  doctrine, 
*'  that  the  best  mean  to  clear  the  way  in  the  wood 
of  suspicion  is  frankly  to  communicate  with  the 
party  who  is  suspect,  if  he  is  of  a  noble  nature," 
demanded  the  cause  of  this  alienation,  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  queen,  which  he  has  thus  related: 
(January,  1601,  JRU  41 :) — **Then,  she  remem- 
bering, belike,  the  continual,  and  incessant,  and 
confident  speeches  and  courses  that  I  had  held  on 
my  lord's  side,  became  utterly  alienated  from  me ; 
and  for  the  space  of  at  least  three  months,  which 
was  between  Michaelmas  and  New-year's-tide 
following,  would  not  so  much  as  look  on  me,  but 
turned  away  from  me  with  express  and  purpose- 
like  discountenance  wheresoever  she  saw  me ;  and 
at  such  time  as  I  desired  to  speak  with  her  about 
law  business,  ever  sent  me  forth  very  slight  refu- 
sals, insomuch  as  it  is  most  true,  that  immediate- 
ly after  New  year's-tide  I  desired  to  speak  with 
her;  and  being  admitted  to  her,  I  dealt  with  her 
plainly,  and  said,  *  Madam,  I  see  you  wit^  draw 
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yoQT  fiiTour  from  me,  and  now  I  have  lost  many 
friends  for  your  sake*  I  shall  lose  you  too :  you 
have  put  me  like  one  of  those  Uiatthe  Frenchmen 
call  enfam  perdua^  that  serve  on  foot  before  horse- 
men, 80  have  yoa  put  me  into  matters  of  envy 
without  place,  or  without  strength ;  and  I  know  at 
oheas  a  pawn  before  the  king  is  ever  much  played 
upon :  a  great  many  love  me  not,  because  they 
think  I  have  been  against  my  lord  of  Essex ;  and 
you  love  me  not,  because  you  know  I  have  been 
for  him :  yet  will  I  never  repent  me  that  I  have 
dealt  in  simplicity  of  heart  towards  you  both, 
without  respect  of  cautions  to  myself,  and  therefore 
tfimu  videtuque  pereo.  If  I  do  break  my  neck,  I 
shall  do  it  in  a  manner  as  Master  Dorrington  did 
it,  which  walked  on  the  battlements  of  the  church 
many  days,  and  took  a  view  and  survey  where  he 
should  fall :  and  so,  madam,'  said  I,  *  I  am  not  so 
simple,  but  that  I  take  a  prospect  of  mine  over- 
throw, only  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  so  much, 
that  you  may  know  that  it  was  faith,  and  not  folly 
that  brought  me  into  it,  and  so  I  will  pray  for  you.* 
Upon  which  speeches  of  mine,  uttered  with  some 
passion,  it  is  true  her  majesty  was  exceedingly 
moved ;  and  accumulated  a  number  of  kind  and 
gracious  words  upon  me,  and  willed  me  to  rest 
upon  this,  Gratia  mea  itifficit,  and  a  number  of 
other  sensible  and  tender  words  and  demonstra- 
tions, such  as  more  could  not  be ;  but  as  touching 
my  lord  of  Elssex,  nc  verbum  qtudem.  Where- 
upon I  departed,  resting  then  determined  to 
meddle  no  more  in  the  matter,  as  I  saw,  that  it 
would  overthrow  me,  and  not  be  able  to  do  him  any 
good." 

Bacon's  anguish,  when  he  felt  that  the  queen's 
displeasure  was  gradually  taking  the  form  most 
to  be  dreaded,  the  cold  and  severe  aspect  of  of- 
fended justice,  can  be  conceived  only  by  those 
who  had  seen  his  patient  watchfulness  over  his 
wayward  friend.  Through  the  whole  of  his  car 
reer.  Bacon  had  anxiously  pursued  him,  warning 
him,  when  it  was  possible,  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  error ;  excusing  him  to  his  royal  mis- 
tress when  the  warning  had  proved  fruitless; 
hoping  all  things,  enduring  all  things ;  but  the 
time  seemed  fast  approaching,  when,  urged  by 
his  own  wild  passions,  and  the  ruffian  crew  that 
beset  him,  he  would  commit  some  act  which 
would  place  him  out  of  the  pale  of  the  queen's 
mercy. 

Irritated  by  the  refusal  of  his  patent,  he  readily 
listened  to  the  pernicious  counsels  of  a  few 
needy  and  interested  followers.  Essex  House 
had  long  been  the  resort  of  the  factious  and  dis- 
contented; secretly  courting  the  Catholics,  and 
openly  encouraging  the  Puritans,  Essex  wel- 
comed all  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  court.  He 
applied  to  the  King  of  Scotland  for  assistance, 
opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  Ireland,  and, 
calculating  upon  the  support  of  a  large  body  of 
.he  nobility,  conspired  to  seize  the  Tower  of 


London  and  the  queen  herself,  and  marshalled 
his  banditti  to  effect  his  purposes. 

The  queen,  who  had  been  apprized  of  the  un- 
usual concourse  of  persons  to  Essex  House,  was 
now  fully  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  his  trea- 
sons. In  this  emergency  she  acted  with  a  firm- 
ness worthy  of  herself.  She  directed  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  to  take  care  that  the  citizens 
were  ready,  every  man  in  his  own  house,  to  exe- 
cute such  commands  as  should  be  enjoined  them. 
To  Essex  she  sent  the  lord  keeper,  the  lord 
chief  justice,  and  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  to  learn 
the  cause  of  this  treasonable  assembly.  He  said 
**  that  there  was  a  plot  against  his  life ;  that  some 
were  suborned  to  stab  him  in  his  bed;  that  he 
and  his  friends  were  treacherously  dealt  with,  and 
that  they  were  determined  on  resistance."  Deaf 
to  all  remonstrances,  and  urged  by  his  faction,  he 
seized  and  confined  the  officers  of  state,  and, 
without  plan,  without  arms,  and  with  a  small 
body  of  conspirators,  he  proceeded  into  the  city, 
calling  upon  the  citizens  to  join  him,  but  calling 
in  vain.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes,  and  pro- 
claimed a  traitor,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  de- 
fend himself,  he  was  seized,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  ^ 

No  man  knew  better,  or  felt  more  deeply  the 
duties  of  friendship,  than  Bacon :  be  did  not 
think  friendships  mere  abstractions,  metaphysical 
nothings,  created  for  contemplation  only ;  he  felt, 
as  he  has  taught,  that  friendship  is  the  allay  of 
our  sorrows,  the  ease  of  our  passions,  the  sanc- 
tuary of  our  calamities ;  that  its  fruits  are  peace 
in  the  afifeetions,  counsel  in  judgment,  and  active 
kindness;  the  heart,  the  head,  and  the  hand. 
His  friendship,  therefore,  both  in  words  and  acts, 
Essex  constantly  experienced.  In  the  wildest 
storm  of  his  passions,  while  others  suffered  him 
to  drive  onward,  the  voice  of  the  pilot  might  be 
heard,  pointing  out  the  sunken  rocks  which  he 
feared  would  wreck  him;  and  when,  at  last, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  he  was  cast  at  the  feet  of 
the  queen,  to  undergo  her  utmost  indignation, 
he  still  walked  with  him  in  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
and  would  have  borne  him  oflf  unhurt,  but  for  the 
evil  spirits  which  beset  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  oonect  judgment  of 
the  conduct  of  Bacon  at  this  unfortunate  junc- 
ture, without  considering  the  difficulties  of  his  si- 
tuation, and  his  conflicting  duties.  Men  of  the 
highest  blood  and  of  the  fairest  character  were 
Implicated  in  the  treasons  of  Essex:  men  who 
were,^  like  himself,  highly  favoured  by  the  queen, 
and  in  offices  of  great  trust  and  importance. 
Bacon's  obligations  to  Essex,  and  his  constant 
efforts  to  serve  him  were  well  known ;  and  the 
queen  had  of  late  looked  coldly  upon  him,  and 
might  herself  suspect  his  fidelity;  for  sad  ex* 
perience  had  proved  to  her  that  a  monarch  has  no 
true  friend.  In  the  interval  between  the  com- 
mitment of  Essex  to  the  Tower,  and  his  arraign- 
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ment.  Bacon  must  have  become  fully  aware  of 
tl.  >  fiELcts  which  would  condemn  Essex  in  the  eyes 
of  all  good  men,  and  render  him  amenable  to 
the  heaviest  penalty  of  the  law.  Awakened, 
as  from  a  dream,  with  the  startling  truth  that 
Essex  was  guilty  as  well  as  imprudent,  he  saw 
that  all  which  he  and  others  had  deemed  rashness 
was  the  result  of  a  long  concocted  treason.  In 
whatever  light  it  could  be  viewed,  the  course 
which  Essex  had  pursued  was  ruinous  to  Bacon. 
He  had  been  bondsman  again  and  again  to  the 
queen  for  the  love  and  duty  of  Essex;  and  now 
he  had  the  mortification  of  discovering  that,  in- 
stead of  being  open  and  entire  with  him,  Essex 
had  abused  his  friendship,  and  had  assumed  the 
dissembling  attitude  of  humility  and  penitence, 
that  he  might  more  securely  aim  a  blow  at  the 
very  life  of  his  royal  benefactress.  This  dou- 
ble treachery  entirely  alienated  the  affections  of 
Bacon.  He  saw  no  longer  the  high-souled,  chi- 
valric  Essex,  open  as  the  day,  lucid  as  truth, 
giving  both  faults  and  virtues  to  the  light,  re- 
deeming in  the  eyes  of  all  men  the  bounty  of 
the  crown;  he  saw  only  an  ungrateful  man, 
whom  the  fiend  ambition  had  possessed,  and 
knew  that  the  name  of  that  fiend  was  **  Legion." 
Onthe  19th  of  February,  1601, Essex  and  South- 
ampton were  arraigned,  and,  upon  the  trial,  one 
of  the  conspirators,  allured  by  the  hope  of  life, 
made  a  full  disclosure  of  all  their  treasons. 

^  Unable  to  deny  facts  clearly  proved  against 
him,  Essex  could  insist  only  upon  his  motives, 
which  he  urged  with  the  utmost  confidence.  He 
repeated  his  former  assertion,  that  there  was  a 
plot  against  his  life,  and  that  Cecil,  Cobham,  and 
Raleigh  had  driven  him  to  desperate  measures. 
Bacon,  who  appeared  as  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  crown,  resisted  these  imputations,  and  said, 
«« It  is  evident,  my  lord  of  Essex,  that  you  had 
planted  in  your  heart  a  pretence  against  the  go- 
vernment of  your  country ;  and,  as  Pisistratus, 
calculating  upon  the  affections  of  the  people, 
showed  himself  wounded  in  the  streets  of  Athens, 
80  you  entered  the  city  with  the  vain  hope  that 
the  citizens  would  join  in  your  rebellion.  Indeed, 
my  lord,  all  that  you  have  said,  or  can  say  in  these 
matters  are  but  shadows,  and  therefore  methinks 
it  were  your  best  course  to  confess,  and  not  to 

,  justify." 

Essex  here  interrupted  him,  and  said,  <*The 
speech  of  Mr.  Bacon  calls  upon  me  to  defend 
myself;  and  be  it  known,  my  lords,  I  call  upon 
him  to  be  a  witness  for  me,  for  he  being  a  daily 
courtier,  and  having  free  access  to  her  majesty, 
undertook  to  go  to  the  queen  in  my  behalf,  and 
did  write  a  letter  most  artificially,  which  was  sub- 
scribed with  my  name,  also  another  letter  was 
drawn  by  him  to  occasion  that  letter,  with  others 
that  should  come  from  his  brother,  Mr.  Anthony 
Baoon,  both  which  he  showed  the  queen,  and  in 
my  letter  he  did  plead  for  me  feelingly  against 


those  enemies,  and  pointed  them  out  as  partieii- 
larly  as  was  possible;  which  letters  I  know 
Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  hath  seen,  and  by  them  it 
will  appear  what  conceit  Mr.  Bacon  held  of  me, 
so  different  from  what  he  here  coloureth  and 
pleadeth  against  me."  yi 

To  this  charge,  urged  in  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  confidence,  which  Essex  well  knew  would 
render  Bacon  obnoxious  to  the  queen,  and  sus- 
pected by  all  parties,  he  instantly  and  indignantly 
replied,  *<  My  lord,  I  spent  more  hours  to  make 
you  a  good  subject,  than  upon  any  man  in  the 
world  besides;  but  since  you  have  stirred  up  this 
point,  I  dare  warrant  you  this  letter  will  not  blush 
to  see  the  light,  for  I  did  but  perform  the  part  of 
an  honest  man,  and  ever  laboured  to  have  done 
you  good  if  it  might  have  been,  and  to  no  other 
end;  for  what  I  intended  for  your  good  was 
wished  from  the  heart,  without  touch  of  any 
man's  honour."  After  this' unjustifiable  disclo- 
sure, which  severed  the  last  link  between  them, 
Bacon  only  spoke  once,  and  with  a  bitterness 
that  showed  how  deeply  he  was  wounded. 

Through  the  whole  trial  Essex  conducted  him- 
self with  courage  and  firmness  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  Though  assailed  by  the  lawyers  wi& 
much  rancour,  and  harassed  by  thedeepest  search 
into  his  offences ;  though  harshly  questioned  by 
his  adversaries,  and  betrayed  by  his  confederates, 
he  stood  at  bay,  like  some  noble  animal,  who 
fears  not  his  pursuers,  nor  the  death  that  awaits 
him ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  deliberate  voices  of 
his  fellows  peers  proclaimed  him  guilty,  he  heard 
the  sentence  with  manly  composure,  and,  without 
one  thought  of  himself,  sought  only  to  save  the 
life  of  his  friend. 

Bacon  having  obtained  a  remission  of  the  sen- 
tence in  favour  of  six  persons  who  were  impli- 
cated, made  one  more  effort  to  serve  this  unhappy 
nobleman.  He  says,  <«  For  the  time  which  passed, 
I  mean  between  the  arraignment  and  my  lord's 
suffering,  I  was  but  once  with  the  queen,  at  what 
time  though  I  durst  not  deal  direcUy  for  my  lord 
as  things  then  stood:  yet  generally  I  did  both 
commend  her  majesty's  mercy,  terming  it  to  her 
as  an  excellent  balm  that  did  continually  distil 
from  her  sovereign  hands,  and  made  an  excellent 
odour  in  the  senses  of  her  people :  and  not  only 
so,  but  I  took  hardness  to  extenuate,  not  the  fact, 
for  that  I  durst  not,  but  the  danger,  telling  her 
that  if  some  base  or  cruel-minded  person  had  en- 
tered into  such  an  action,  it  might  have  caused 
much  blood  and  combustion ;  but  it  appeared  well 
they  were  such  as  knew  not  how  to  play  the 
malefactors,  and  some  other  words  which  I  now 
omit" 

All  exertions,  however,  proved  finitless;  for, 
after  much  fluctuation  on  the  queen's  part,  arising 
from  causes  variously  stated  by  historians,  Essex, 
on  the  25th  of  February,  1601,  was  executed  in 
the  Tower. 
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The  queen  having  been  coldly  received  by  the 
citizens,  after  the  death  of  Essex,  or  moved  by 
some  other  cause,  was  desirous  that  a  full  state- 
ment should  be  made  of  the  whole  course  of  his 
treasons,  and  commanded  Bacon  to  prepare  it. 
He  says,  «*  Her  majesty  taking  a  liking  of  my  pen, 
upoothat  which  I  had  done  before,  concerning  the 
proceeding  at  York  House,  and  likewise  upon 
some  other  declarations,  which  in  former  times 
by  her  appointment  I  put  in  writing,  commanded 
me  to  pen  that  book,  which  was  published  for  the 
better  satisfaction  of  the  world :  which  I  did  but  so 
as  never  secretary  had  more  particular  and  ex- 
press directions  and  instructions  in  every  point, 
how  to  guide  my  hand  in  it :  and  not  only  so,  but 
after  that  I  had  made  a  first  draught  thereof,  and 
propounded  it  to  certain  principal  councillors,  by 
her  majesty's  appointment,  it  was  perused,  weigh- 
ed, censured,  altered,  and  made  almost  a  new 
writing,  according  to  their  lordships*  better  con- 
sideration :  wherein  their  lordships  and  myself 
both  were  as  religious  and  curious  of  truth,  as 
desirous  of  satisfaction :  and  myself  indeed  gave 
only  words  and  form  of  style  in  pursuing 
their  direction.  And  after  it  had  passed  their  al- 
lowance, it  was  again  exactly  perused  by  the 
queen  herself,  and  some  alterations  made  again 
by  her  appointment;  after  it  was  set  to  print,  the 
queen,  whoi  sis  she  was  excellent  in  great  matters, 
so  she  was  exquisite  in  small,  noted  that  I  could 
not  forget  'my  ancient  respect  to  my  Lord  of 
Essex,  in  terming  him  ever  my  Lord  of  Essex, 
my  Lord  of  Essex  almost  in  every  page  of  the 
book,  which  she  thonght  not  fit,  but  would  have 
it  made,  Essex,  or  the  '^^te  Earl  of  Essex :  where- 
upon of  force  it  was  printed  de  novoi  and  the  first 
copies  suppressed  by  her  peremptory  command- 
ment." He  concludes  the  whole  with  these 
words ;  '*  Had  I  been  as  well  believed  either  by  the 
queen  or  by  my  lord,  as  I  was  well  heard  by  them 
both,  both  my  lord  had  been  fortunate,  and  so 
had  myself  in  his  fortune." 

Happier  would  it  have  been  for  the  queen,  and 
her  ill-fated  favourite,  had  they  listened  to  his 
warning  voice.  Essex  paid  the  forfeiture  of  his 
unrestrained  passions  by  the  stroke  of  the  axe, 
but  Elizabeth  suffered  the  lingering  torture  of  a 
broken  heart ;  the  offended  majesty  of  England 
^triumphed,  she  "  queened  it  nobly,"  but  the  en- 
venomed asp  was  in  her  bosom ;  she  sunk  under 
the  consciousness  of  abused  confidence,  of  ill-be- 
stowed favours,  of  unrequited  affection :  the  very 
springs  of  kindness  were  poisoned  :  suspicious 
of  all  around  her,  and  openly  deserted  by  those 
who  hastened  to  pay  court  to  her  successor,  her 


health  visibly  declined,  and  the  last  blow  was 
given  to  her  by  some  disclosure  made  on  the 
death-bed  of  the  Countess  of  Nottingham.  Vaf- 
rious  rumours,  have  arisen  regarding  this  inters 
view,  and  the  cause  of  the  queen^s  grief;  but  the 
fatal  result  has  never  been  doubted.  From  that 
day,  refusing  the  aid  of  medicine,  or  food,  or  rest, 
she  sat  upon  the  floor  of  her  darkened  chamber, 
and  gave  herself  up  to  the  most  unrestrained  sor- 
row. The  spirit  that  had  kept  a  world  in  awe  was 
utterly  prostrate ;  and,  after  a  splendid  and  pros* 
perous  reign  of  forty-five  years,  desolate,  afflict- 
ed, and  weary  of  existence,  she  lingered  till  the 
24th  of  March,  1603,  on  which  day  she  died. 

Bacon's  respect  for  the  queen  was  more  mani- 
fested after  her  death,  and  even  after  his  owii 
death,  than  during  her  life. 

In  one  of  his  wills  he  desires,  that,  whatever 
part  of  his  manuscripts  may  be  destroyed,  his  eu- 
logy "In  feliciem  memoriam  Elizabeths"  may 
be  preserved  and  published  :  and,  soon  after  the 
accession  of  James  to  the  throne,  he  thus  speaks 
of  the  queen. 

"  She  was  a  princess  that,  if  Plutarch  were  now 
alive  to  write  lives  by  parallels,  would  trouble 
him,  I  think,  to  find  for  her  a  parallel  amongst 
women.  This  lady  was  endued  with  learning  in 
her  sex  singular  and  rare,  even  amongst  mascu- 
line princes  ;  whether  we  speak  of  learning,  lan- 
guage, or  of  science,  modem  or  ancient,  divinity 
or  humanity :  and,  unto  the  very  last  year  of  her 
life,  she  was  accustomed  to  appoint  set  hours  for 
reading,  scarcely  any  young  student  in  an  univer- 
sity more  daily  or  more  duly.  As  for  her  govern- 
ment, I  assure  myself,  I  shall  not  exceed,  if  I 
do  affirm  that  this  part  of  the  island  never  had 
forty-five  years  of  better  times,  and  yet  not  through 
the  calmness  of  the  season,  but  through  the  wis- 
dom of  her  regimen.  For  if  there  be  considered 
of  the  one  side,  the  truth  of  religion  established; 
the  constant  peace  and  security ;  the  good  admi- 
nistration of  justice ;  the  temperate  use  of  the  pre- 
rogative, not  slackened,  nor  much  strained ;  the 
flourishing  state  of  learning,  suitable  to  so  excel- 
lent a  patroness ;  the  convenient  estate  of  wealth 
and  means,  both  of  crown  and  subject;  the  habit 
of  obedience,  and  the  moderation  of  discontents ; 
and  there  be  considered,  on  the  other  side,  the 
difierences  of  religion,  the  troubles  of  neighbour 
countries,  the  ambition  of  Spain  and  opposition  of 
Rome ;  and  then  that  she  was  solitary  and  of  her- 
self; these  things,  I  say,  considered,  I  could  not 
have  chosen  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  the 
conjunction  of  learning  in  the  prince,  with  felicity 
in  the  people." 
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PART    II. 


FBOM   THE   DEATH   OF   ELIZABETH    TO   THE   DEATH   OF   BACON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF    JAMES    TILL    THE   PUB- 
LICATION OP  THE   WISDOM  OP  THE   ANCIENTS. 

1603  to  1610. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  qneen,  Bacon  had  every 
ihing  to  expect  from  the  disposition  of  her  sue 
cessor,  who  was  a  lover  of  letters,  was  desirous 
to  be  considered  the  patron  of  learning  and  learn- 
ed men,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  attainments 
of  Bacon,  and  his  reputation  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  was  greatly  prepossessed  in  his  hr 
vour  by  his  brother  Anthony,  who  was  much  es- 
teemed by  the  king. 

But  neither  the  consciousness  of  his  own  pow- 
ers or  of  the  king's  discernment  rendered  Bacon 
inert  or  passive.  He  used  all  his  influence,  both 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  to  insure  the  protec- 
tion of  James.  He  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, and  to  Lord  Southampton,  who  was 
imprisoned  and  tried  with  Essex,  using  these  re- 
markable words,  *«!  may  safely  be  that  to  you 
now,  which  I  was  truly  before." 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  king  he  addressed 
his  majesty  in  a  letter  written  in  the  style  of  the 
times :  and  he  submitted  to  the  Earl  of  Northnm- 
berland,  for  the  king's  consideration,  a  proclama- 
tion, recommending  ^*  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland ;  attention  to  the  sufferings  of  unhappy 
Ireland ;  freedom  of  trade  and  the  suppression  of 
bribery  and  corruption ;  with  the  assurance,  that 
every  place  and  service  that  was  fit  for  the  honour 
or  good  of  the  commonwealth  should  be  filled,  and 
no  man's  virtue  left  idle,  unemployed,  or  unre- 
warded, and  every  good  ordinance  and  constitu- 
tion, for  the  amendment  of  the  estate  and  times, 
be  revived  and  put  in  execution." 

Soon  afler  the  arrival  of  James,  which  was  on 
the  7th  of  May,  Bacon  having  had  an  audience, 
and  a  promise  of  private  access,  thus  describes 
the  king  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  :  ^  Your 
lordship  shall  find  a  prince  the  farthest  from  vain- 
glory that  may  be,  and  rather  like  a  prince  of  the 
ancient  form  than  of  the  latter  time.  His  speech 
is  swift  and  cursory,  and  in  the  full  dialect  of  his 
country ;  in  speech  of  business,  short ;  in  speech 
of  discourse,  large.  He  afiecteth  popularity  by 
gracing  such  as  he  hath  heard  to  be  popular,  and 
not  by  any  fashions  of  his  own.  He  is  thought 
somewhat  general  in  his  favours ;  and  his  virtue 
of  access  is  rather,  because  he  is  much  abroad  and 
in  press,  than  that  he  giveth  easy  audience.  He 
hasteneth  to  a  mixture  of  both  kingdoms  and  oc- 
casions, faster  perhaps  than  policy  will  well  bear. 
I  told  your  lordship  once  before,  that  methooght 


his  majesty  rather  asked  counsel  of  the  time  past, 
than  of  the  time  to  come ;  but  it  is  yet  early  io 
grround  any  settled  opinion." 

llie  title  of  knighthood  had  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered an  especial  mark  of  royal  favour;  but  tho 
king,  who  perceived  that  the  English  gentry  were 
willing  to  barter  their  gold  for  an  empty  honoiir, 
was  no  less  ready  to  barter  his  honours  for  their 
gold.  A  general  summons  was,  therefore,  issued 
for  all  persons  possessing  £A0  a  year  in  land  either 
to  accept  this  title,  or  to  compound  with  the  king^s 
commissioners ;  and  on  the  23d,  the  day  of  hit 
coronation,  not  less  than  three  hundred  gentlemen 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  amongst  whom 
was  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  thought  that  the  title 
might  gratify  the  daughter  of  Alderman  Barnham, 
whom  he  soon  after  manied. 

In  the  opening  of  the  year  1604,  (^t.  44,)  it 
was  publicly  announced  that  a  parliament  would 
be  assembled  early  in  the  spring;  and  never 
could  any  parliament  meet  for  the  consideration 
of  more  eventful  questions  than  at  that  moment 
agitated  the  public  mind.  It  did  not  require  Bacon's 
sagacity  to  perceive  this,  or,  looking  fon^'ard,  to 
foresee  the  approaching  storm.  Revolutions  are 
sudden  to  the  unthinking  only.  Political  dis- 
turbances happen  not  without  their  warning  har- 
bingers. Murmurs,  not  loud  but  portentous,  ever 
precede  these  convulsions  ot  ^c  moral  world: 
murmurs  which  were  heard  by  Bacon  not  the  less 
audibly  from  the  apparent  tranquillity  with  which 
James  ascended  the  throne.  «« Tempests  of 
state,"  he  says,  <*are  commonly  greatest  when 
things  grow  to  eqrality ;  as  natural  tempests  ere 
greatest  about  the  equinox :  and  as  there  are  cer- 
tain hollow  blasts  of  wind  and  secret  swellings 
of  seas  before  a  tempest,  so  are  there  in  states : 


-llle  etiam  ettctm  inttare  tumnltufl 


Scpe  monet,  (Vaudesque  ei  operta  tumescere  bella.*' 

These  secret  swellings  and  hollow  blasts,  which 
arise  from  the  conflicts  between  power,  tenacious 
in  retaining  its  authority,  and  knowledge,  advanc- 
ing to  resist  it,  are  materials  certain  to  explode,  un- 
less judiciously  dispersed.  Of  this  Bacon  con- 
stantly warned  the  community,  by  recommending 
the  admission  of  gradual  reform.  »*  In  your  inno- 
vations," he  said,  «*  follow  the  example  of  time, 
which  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly."  The  ad- 
vances of  nature  are  all  gradual;  scarce  discernible 
in  their  motions,  but  only  visible  in  their  issue.  The 
grass  grows  and  the  shadow  moves  upon  the  dial 
unperceivcd,  until  we  reflect  upon  their  progress. 
These  admonitions  have  always  been  disregard- 
ed or  resisted  by  governments,  and.  wanting  this 
safety-valve,  states  have  been  periodically  exposed 
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to  conTulsion.  In  Eng^hnd  this  appeared  at  Ran- 
nymede  in  the  reigrn  of  John^  and  in  the  subver- 
sion  of  the  pope^s  authority  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth. 

When  the  spirit  of  reform  has  once  been  raised, 
its  progress  is  not  easily  stayed.  Through  the 
ruins  of  Catholic  superstition  Tarious  defects  were 
discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  fabric :  and  the 
people,  having  been  spirit-broken  during  the  reign 
of  Henry,  and  lolled  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, refornf  now  burst  with  accumulated  impe- 
tuosity. So  true  is  the  doctrine  of  Bacon,  that, 
•«  when  any  of  the  four  pillars  of  government  are 
mainly  shaken,  or  weakened,  which  are  religion, 
justice,  counsel,  and  treasure,  men  had  need  to 
pray  for  fair  weather." 

The  state  of  Bacon's  mind  at  this  period  may 
be  easily  conceived.  The  love  of  order  and  the  love 
of  improvement,  apparently  not  really  opposed 
to  each  other,  were  his  ruling  passions :  and  his 
mode  of  improvement  was  the  same  in  all  science, 
natural  or  human,  by  experiment,  and  only  by 
experiment;  by  proceeding  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion, and  by  remembering  that,  afler  the  most 
careful  research,  we  may  be  in  the  greatest  error : 
«♦  for  who  will  take  upon  him,  when  the  particulars 
which  a  man  knows,  and  which  he  hath  mentioned, 
appear  only  on  one  side,  there  may  not  lurk  some 
particular  which  is  altogether  repugnant:  as  if 
Samuel  should  have  rested  in  those  sons  of  Jesse 
which  were  brought  before  him  in  the  house,  and 
should  not  have  sought  David,  who  was  absent  in 
the  field."  He  never  presumed  to  actuntll  he  had 
tried  all  things ;  never  used  one  of  Briareus's  hun- 
dred hands,  until  he  had  opened  all  Arguses  hun- 
dred eyes.  He  acted  through  life  upon  his 
father's  favourite  maxim,  "  Stay  a  little,  that  we 
may  make  an  end  the  sooner." 

This  was  his  general  mode  of  proceeding, 
which,  when  the  experiment  was  attended  with 
difficulty,  generated  more  caution ;  and  he  well 
knew  that,  of  all  experiments,  state  alterations 
are  the  most  difficult,  the  most  fraught  with  danger. 

Zealous  as  he  was  for  all  improvement ;  believ- 
ing, as  he  did,  in  the  omnipotence  of  knowledge, 
that  **  the  spirit  of  man  is  as  the  lamp  of  God, 
wherewith  he  searcheth  the  inwardness  of  all  se- 
crets ;"  and  branding  the  idolaters  of  old  times 
as  a  scandal  to  the  new,  he  says,  <'  It  is  good  not 
to  try  experiments  in  states,  except  the  necessity 
be  urgent,  or  the  utility  evident :  and  well  to  be- 
ware that  it  be  the  reformation  that  draweth  on 
the  change,  and  not  desire  of  change  that  pre- 
tendeth  the  reformation :  that  novelty,  though  it 
be  not  rejected,  yet  be  always  suspected ;  and,  as 
the  Scripture  saith, « that  we  make  a  stand  upon 
the  ancient  way,  and  then  look  about  us,  and  dis- 
cover what  is  the  straight  and  right  way,  and  so 
to  walk  in  it ;'  always  remembering  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  innovations,  between  arts  and  civil 
affairs.    In  civil  affairs,  a  change,  even  for  the 


better,  is  to  be  suspected,  through  fear  of  disturb 
ance ;  because  they  depend  upon  authority,  con 
sent,  reputation,  and  opinion,  and  not  upon  de- 
monstration ;  but  arts  and  sciences  should  be  like 
mines,  resounding  on  all  side»  with  new  works 
and  further  progress." 

Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind  upon  entering 
into  public  life  at  the  commencement  of  the  p|r* 
liament,  which  assembled  on  the  19th  of  March* 
1G04,  when,  having  already  made  some  progress 
in  the  king's  affections,  he  was  returned  both  for 
St.  Albans  and  for  Ipswich,  which  borough  he 
elected  to  represent;  and,  at  this  early  period, 
so  great  a  favourite  was  he  with  the  House, 
that  some  of  the  members  proposed  him  as 
speaker. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  the  king  first  addressed 
the  pariiament,  recommending  to  their  considera- 
tion the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  the  termina- 
tion of  religious  discontents;  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  law. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Commons  to  the  Lower 
House,  the  storm  commenced.  Prayers  had 
scarcely  been  ended,  and  the  House  settled,  when 
one  member  proposed  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  general  abuse  and  grievance  of  pur- 
veyors ; — the  burden  and  servitude  to  the  subjects 
of  the  kingdom,  attendant  upon  the  wardship  of 
children; — the  oppression  of  monopolies; — the 
abuses  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  dispensation 
of  penal  statutes.  Af\er  this  proposal,  received 
by  an  expressive  silence,  another  member  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  he  termed  three 
main  grievances :  the  burden,  charge,  and  vexa- 
tion of  the  commissaries'  courts ; — ^the  suspension 
of  learned  and  grave  ministers  for  preaching 
against  popish  doctrine; — and  depopulations  by 
enclosure. 

To  consider  tfiese  weighty  subjects  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  was  appointed,  including 
Bacon  as  one  of  the  members.  This  committee 
immediately  entered  upon  their  inquiries,  and,  so 
ready  were  the  parties  with  their  evidence,  and  so 
active  the  members  in  their  proceedings,  that  on 
the  2€th  Bacon  made  his  report  to  the  House  of 
the  result  of  their  investigations. 

The  political  discontent,  thus  first  manifested, 
increased  yeariy  under  the  reign  of  James,  and 
having  brought  his  son  to  the  scaffold,  continued 
till  the  combustible  matter  was  dispersed.  ^  Crom- 
well,'* it  was  said,  "  became  Protector,  because 
the  people  of  England  were  tired  of  kings,  and 
Charles  was  restored  because  they  lyere  weary 
of  Protectors."  Such  are  the  consequences  of 
neglecting  CTadual  reform. 

During  me  whole  of  the  conflicts  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  stormy  session,  Bacon's  exer- 
tions were  unremitting.  He  spoke  in  every  debate. 
He  sat  upon  twenty-nine  committees,  many  of 
them  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  the  import- 
ant questions  agitated  at  that  eventful  time     He 
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was  selected  to  attend  the  conferences  of  the  privy 
council;  to  report  the  result;  and  to  prepare 
various  remonstrances  and  addresses ;  was  nomi- 
nated as  a  mediator  between  the  Commons  and 
the  Lords ;  and  chosen  by  the  Commons  to  pre- 
sent to  the  king  a  petition  touching  purveyors. 

^To  his  address,  clothed  in  language  the  most 
respectful,  yet  distinctly  pointing  out  what  was 
elpected  by  the  people,  the  king  listened  with 
the  patience  due  from  a  sovereign  to  his  suffering 
and  oppressed  subjects ;  and  instead  of  the  dis- 
pleasure felt  by  Elizabeth  at  his  firm  and  honest 
boldness,  he  received  it  kindly,  and  replied  to  it 
graciously. 

Many  of  his  speeches  are  fortunately  preserved : 
they  are  all  distinguished  for  their  fitness  for  the 
hearers  and  the  occasion,  their  knowledge  of  affairs, 
and  their  pithy,  weighty  eloquence. 

The  king  had  hitherto  continued  to  employ 
Bacon,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  had  served 
the  late  queen ;  but  he  now  thought  fit  to  show 
him  higher  marks  of  favour  than  he  had  received 
from  her  majesty ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  25th 
of  Augast,  1604,  constituted  him  by  patent  his 
counsel  learned  in  the  law,  with  a  fee  of  forty 
pounds  a  year,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a 
«*  grace  scarce  known  before ;"  and  he  granted 
him  the  same  day,  by  another  patent  under  the 
great  seal,  a  pension  of  sixty  pounds  a  year,  for 
special  services  received  from  his  brother  Anthony 
Bacon  and  himself. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  either  political 
altercations  or  legal  promotions  diverted  his  atten- 
tion from  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. He  knew  well  the  relative  worth  of 
politics  and  philosophy. 

His  love  of  knowledge  was  never  checked,  per- 
haps it  was  increased  by  his  occupations  in  active 
life.  "  We  judge,"  he  says,  "  that  mankind  may 
conceive  some  hopes  from  our  example,  which 
we  offer,  not  by  way  of  ostentation,  but  because 
it  may  be  useful.  If  any  one  therefore  should 
despair,  let  him  consider  a  man  as  o^uch  employ- 
ed in  civil  affairs  as  any  other  of  his  age,  a  man 
of  no  great  share  of  health,  who  must  therefore 
have  lost  much  time,  and  yet,  in  this  undertak- 
ing he  is  the  first  that  leads  the  way,  unassisted 
by  any  mortal,  and  steadfastly  entering  the  true 
path,  that  was  absolutely  untrod  before,  and  sub- 
mitting his  mind  to  things,  may  somewhat  have 
advanced  the  design."  Politics  employed,  but 
the  love  of  knowledge  occupied  his  mind.  It  ad- 
vanced like  the  river,  which  is  said  to  flow  with- 
out mingling  her  streams  with  the  waters  of  the 
lake  through  which  it  passes. 

During  the  vacation  of  this  year,  he  escaped 
from  exertions  respecting  the  Union,  to  Eton, 
where  he  conversed  on  the  subject  of  education 
with  his  friend,  Sir  Henry  Saville,  then  provost 
of  the  college;  to  whom,  upon  his  leturD,  he 
wrote  the  ibllowing  letter : 


To  Sir  Henry  Saville. 

Coming  back  from  your  invitation  at  Eton, 
where  I  had  refreshed  myself  with  company, 
which  I  loved ;  I  fell  into  a  consideration  of  tliat 
part  of  policy  whereof  philosophy  speaketh  too 
much,  and  laws  too  little ;  and  that  is,  of  educa* 
tion  of  youth.  Whereupon  fixing  my  mind  a  while, 
I  found  straightways,  and  noted,  even  in  the  dis- 
courses of  philosophers,  which  are  so  large  in  this 
argument,  a  strange  silence  concerning  one  prin- 
cipal part  of  that  subject.  For  as  touching  the 
framing  and  seasonbg  of  youth  to  moral  virtues, 
(as  tolerance  of  labours,  continency  from  plea- 
sures, obedience,  honour,  and  the  like,^  they 
handle  it ;  but  touching  the  improvement  and  helping 
of  the  intelleetual  powers,  as  of  conceit,  memory, 
and  Judgment,  they  say  nothing ,-  whether  it  were, 
that  they  thought  it  to  be  a  matter  wherein 
nature  only  prevailed,  or  that  they  intended  it, 
as  referred  to  the  several  and  proper  arts,  which 
teach  the  use  of  reason  and  speech. 

But  for  the  former  of  these  two  reasons,  howso- 
ever it  pleaseth  them  to  distinguish  of  habits  and 
powers;  the  experience  is  manifest  enough,  that 
the  motions  and  faculties  of  the  wit  and  memory 
may  be  not  only  governed  and  guided,  but  also 
confinned  and  enlarged,  by  customs  and  exercise 
daily  applied  :  as  if  a  man  exercise  shooting,  he 
shall  not  only  shoot  nearer  the  mark,  but  also 
draw  a  stronger  bow.  And  as  for  the  latter,  of  com- 
prehending Uiese  precepts  within  arts  of  logic  and 
rhetoric :  if  it  be  rightly  considered,  their  oflSce  is 
distinct  altogether  from  this  point ;  for  it  is  no  part 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  use  or  handling  of  an  instru- 
ment, to  teach  how  to  whet  or  grind  the  instru- 
ment, to  give  it  a  sharp  edge,  or  how  to  quench  it,  or 
otherwise,  whereby  to  give  it  a  stronger  temper. 

Wherefore,  finding  this  part  of  knowledge  not 
broken,  I  have,  but  **  tanquam  aliud  agens,'**  en- 
tered into  it,  and  salute  you  with  it ;  dedicating 
it,  afler  the  ancient  manner,  first  as  to  a  dear 
friend,  and  then  as  to  an  apt  person ;  for  as  much 
as  you  have  both  place  to  practise  it,  and  judg- 
ment and  leisure  to  look  deeper  into  it  than  I 
have  done.  Herein  you  must  call  to  mind, 
*Apiroy  itiv  iiuip.  Though  the  argument  be  not 
of  great  height  and  dignity,  nevertheless  it  is 
of  great  and  universal  use.  And  yet  I  do  not  see 
why,  to  consider  it  rightly,  that  should  not  be  a 
learning  of  height  which  teacheth  to  raise  the 
highest  and  worthiest  part  of  the  mind.  But 
howsoever  that  be,  if  the  world  take  any  light  and 
use  by  this  writing,  I  will  the  gratulation  \)e  to 
the  good  friendship  and  acquaintance  between  us 
two.  And  so  recommend  you  to  God^s  divine 
protection. 

With  this  letter  he  presented  a  tract  upon 
"  Helps  to  the  Intellectual  Powers,"  which  con- 
tains similar  observations  upon  the  importance  of 
knowledge  and  improvement  of  the  body. 
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.  Ficun  diese  suggestioxis,  the  grerm  of  his  opi- 
nions upon  the  same  subject  in  the  Advancement 
of  Learning,  it  appears  that  he  considered  the  ob- 
ject of  education  to  be  knowledge  and  improver 
ment  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind. 

How  far  society  has,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries,  concurred  with  him  in  these  opinions, 
and,  if  he  is  not  in  error,  how  far  we  have  acted 
upon  his  suggestions,  may  deserve  a  moment's 
consideration. 

1    Bacon  arranges  knowledge  respecting  the  body 
into 

{1.  The  preservation. 
2.  The  cure  of  diseases. 
3.  The  prolongation  of  life. 


o*     -*u   CI-  Athletic. 
"•^'""8^  J  3.  Gymnastics. 


III.  Beauty. 

IV.  Pleasure. 

These  subjects,  considered  of  importance  by 
Bacon,  by  the  ancients,  and  by  all  physiologists, 
do  not  form  any  part  of  our  university  education. 
The  formation  of  bodily  habits,  upon  which  our 
happiness  and  utility  must  be  foonded,  are  left  to 
ohance,  to  the  customs  of  oar  parents,  or  the 
practices  of  our  first  college  associates.  All  na- 
ture strives  for  life  and  for  health.  The  smallest 
moss  cannot  be  moved  without  disturbing  my- 
riads of  living  beings.  If  any  part  of  the  animal 
fnme  is  injured,  the  whole  system  is  active  in 
feMoring  it :  but  man  is  daily  cut  off  or  withered 
in  his  prime ;  and,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  we  stand 
amidst  the  tombs  of  our  early  friends. 

At  some  future  time  the  admonition  of  Bacon, 
fhat  «*  although  the  world,  to  a  Christian  travelling 
to  the  land  of  promise,  be  as  it  were  a  wilderness*, 
yet  that  our  shoes  and  vestments  be  less  worn 
away  while  we  sojourn  in  this  wilderness,  is  to 
be  esteemed  a  gift  coming  from  divine  good- 
ness," may,  perhaps,  be  considered  deserving  at- 
tention. 

Baoon  arranges  knowledge  respecting  the  mind 
into. 

ri.  Invention. 

\J.  Tradition. 


II.  The  will. 
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The  image  of  good. 
The  culture  of  the  mind. 


In  the  English  universities  there  is  not,  except 
by  a  few  lectures,  some  meager  explanations  of 
logic,  and  some  indirect-  instruction  by  mathe- 
matics upon  mental  fixedness,  any  information 
imparted  upon  the  nature  or  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing, and  Locke  might  now  repeat  what  he 
said  more  than  a  century  ago:  *«  Although  it  is  of 
Ihe  highest  concernment  that  great  care  should 
be  taken  of  the  mind,  to  conduct  it  right  in  the 
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search  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  judgments  it 
makes:  yet  the  last  resort  a  man  has  recourse 
to  in  the  conduct  of  himself  is  his  understanding. 
A  few  rules  of  logic  are  thought  sufficient  in  this 
case  for  those  who  pretend  to  the  highest  im- 
provement: and  it  is  easy  to  preceive  that  men 
are  guilty  of  a  great  many  faults  in  the  exercise 
and  improvement  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind, 
which  hinder  them  in  their  progress,  and  keep 
them  in  ignorance  and  error  all  their  lives." 

At  some  future  period  omr  youth  will,  perhaps, 
be  instructed  in  the  different  properties  of  our 
minds,  undentandingy  reasotiy  imagination^  me* 
moryy  vnll^  and  be  taught  the  nature  and  extent 
of  our  powers  for  the  discovery  of  truth ;— our 
different  motives  for  the  exercise  of  our  powers  ;— 
the  various  obstacles  to  the  acquisitbn  of  know- 
ledge,-*-aiid  the  art  of  invention,  by  which  our 
reason  will  be  «^  rightly  guided,  and  directed  to 
the  place  where  the  star  appears,  and  point  to  the 
very  house  where  the  babe  liee." 

In  the  English  universities  there  are  not  any 
lectures  upon  the  passions;  but  this  subject, 
deemed  important  by  all  philosophy,  human  and 
divine,  is  disregard^  except  by  such  indirect  in- 
formation as  may  be  obtained  from  the  poets  and 
historians ;  by  whom  the  love  of  our  country  is 
taught^-perhaps,  if  only  one  mode  is  adopted, 
best  taught— in  the  midst  of  Troy's  flames:  and 
friendship  by  Nisus  eagerly  sacrifioing  his  own 
life  to  save  his  beloved  Euryalas :  and  with  such 
slight  information  we  are  suffered  to  embark  upon 
our  voyage;  without  any  direct  instruction  as  to 
the  tempests  by  which  we  may  be  agitated ;  by 
which  so  many,  believing  they  are  led  by  light 
from  heaven,  are  wrecked  and  lost;  and  so  few 
reach  the  true  haven  of  a  well  ordered  mind ;  **  that 
temple  of  God  which  he  graoeth  with  his  perfeo- 
tion  and  blesseth  with  his  peace,  not  suffering  it 
to  be  removed,  although  the  earth  be  removed,  and 
although  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst 
of  the  sea." 

At  some  future  time  it  may  be  deemed  worthy 
of  consideration,  whether  inquiry  ought  not  to  be 
made  of  the  nature  of  each  passion,  and  the  har- 
mony which  results  from  the  exact  and  regular 
movement  of  the  whole. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  Bacon  expressed  to  the 
lord  chancellor  an  inclination  to  write  a  history 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  he  prepared  a  work,  in- 
serted to  the  king,  upon  its  true  greatness. 

**  FortanaUM  nimiam  aua  ai  bona  oorint" 

In  this  work,  in  which,  he  says,  he  has  not  any 
purpose  vsdnly  to  represent  this  greatness,  as  in 
water,  which  shows  things  bigger  than  tiiey  are, 
but  rather,  as  by  an  instrument  of  art,  helping  the 
sense  to  take  a  tmemagnitbde  and  dimension,  ha 
intended  an  investigation  of  the  general  truths 
upon  which  the  prosperity  of  states  depends,  with 
a  particular  application  of  them^  to  this  island. 
(E) 
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He  has,  howeyer,  only  drawn  the  outline,  and 
filled*  np  two  or  three  detaobed  parts,  reserying 
the  minitte  inyeetigation  of  the  Whole  subject  for 
other  works. 

Aecording  to  his  nsoal'method,  he  commences 
the  tract  by  clearing  the  way,  in  the  remoyal  of 
some  erroneous  opinions,  on  the  dependence 
of  goyemment  upon  extent  of  territory  ;--mpon 
wealth; — upon  fraitfulness  of  soil;— and  upon 
fortified  towns.  Each  of  these  subjects  it  was 
his  intention  to  haye  separately  considered,  but 
he  has  in  this  fragment  completed  only  the  two 
first  sections. 

To  expose  the  error,  that  the  strength  of  a 
kingdom  depends  upon  the  extent  of  territory, 
M  Look,**  he  says,  *«  at  the  kingdom  of  Persia, 
which  extended  from  Egypt  to  Bactria  and  the 
borders  of  the  East,  and  yet  was  oyerthrown  and 
conquered  by  a  nation  not  much  bigger  than  the 
isle  of  Britain.  Look,  too,  at  the  state  of  Rome, 
which,  when  too  extensiye,  became  no  better  than 
a  carcass,  whereupon  all  the  yultures  and  birds 
of  prey  of  the  world  did  seize  and  rayine  for 
many  ages;  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  the 
essential  differences  between  the  scale  of  miles 
and  the  scale  of  forces :  and  that  the  natural  arms 
of  each  proyince,  or  the  protecting  arms  of  the 
principal  state,  may,  when  the  territory  is  too  ex- 
tensiye, be  unable  to  counteract  the  two  dangers 
incident  to  eyery  goyemment,  foreign  inyasion 
and  inward  rebellion." 

Haying  thus  generally  refuted  this  erroneous 
opinion,  he  beautifully  explains  that  the  power  of 
territory,  as  to  extent,  consists  in  compactness, 
—with  the  heart  sufficient  to  support  the  extremi- 
ties;— the  arms,  or  martial  yirtues,  answerable 
to  the  greatness  of  dominion;— and  eyery  part  of 
the  state  profitable  to  the  whole.  Each  of  these 
sections  is  explained  with  his  usual  extensiye  and 
minute  inyestigation,  and  his  usual  felicity  of 
familiar  illustration. 

With  respect  to  eompaetnesSf  he  says,  **  Re- 
member the  tortoise,  which,  when  any  part  is 
put  forth  from  the  shell,  is  endangered.*' 

With  respect  to  the  heart  being  aufideni  to 
sustain  the  extremities,  *<  Remember,  **  he  says, 
**  that  the  state  of  Rome,  when  it  grew  great,  was 
compelled  to  naturalize  the  Latins,  because  the 
Roman  stem  could  not  bear  the  proyinces  and 
Italy  both  as  branches ;  and  the  like  they  were 
contented  aAer  to  do  to  most  of  the  Gauls:  and 
Sparta,  when  it  embraced  a  larger  empire,  was 
compared  to  a  riyer,  which,  after  it  had  run  a 
great  way,  and  taken  other  riyers  and  streams 
into  it,  ran  strong  and  mighty,  but  about  the  head 
and  fountain  was  shallow  and  weak.'* 

With  respect  to  marHal  vahw^  <«Look,"  he 
says,  **  at  eyery  conquered  state,  at  Persia  and  at 
Rome,  which,  while  they  flourished  in  arms,  the 
largeness  of  territory  was  a  strength  to  them,  and 
added  foroesy  added  treasarst  added  lepntation: 


but  when  tney  decayed  in  itrmtj,  then  greatness 
became  a  burden ;  like  as  great  stature  in  a  nar* 
tural  body  is  some  adyantage  in  youth,  but  is  a 
burden  in  age ; ,  so  it  is  with  great  territory 
which  when  a  state  beginneth  to  decline,  dotb 
make  it  stoop  and  buckle  so  much  the  faster.** 

And  with  respect  to  each  part  being  fnrtjfitabk 
to  the  whole,  he  says,  in  allusion  to  the  fable  in 
^sop,  by  which  Agrippa  appeased  the  tumuh, 
that  health  of  body  and  of  state  is  promoted  by 
the  due  action  of  all  its  parts,  *«  Some  proyinces 
are  more  wealthy,  some  more  populous,  and  some 
more  warlike ;  some  situate  aptly  for  the  exclud- 
ing or  expulsing  of  foreigners,  and  some  for  the 
annoying  and  bridling  of  suspected  and  tumultu- 
ous subjects :  some  are  profitable  in  present,  and 
some  may  be  conyerted  and  improyed  to  profit  by 
plantations  and  good  policy.** 

He  proceeds  with  the  same  minuteness  to  ex- 
pose the  error,  that  the  power  of  goyemment  con- 
sists in  riches ;  by  explaining  that  the  real  power 
of  wealth  depends  upon  mediocrity,  joined  with 
martial  yalour  and  intelligence. 

The  importance  of  martial  yalour  and  high  chi- 
yalric  spirit  he  ayails  himself  of  eyery  opportunity 
to  enforce.  «  Well,'*  he  says,  "  did  Solon,  who 
was  no  contemplatiye  man,  sajr  to  Croesus,  upon 
his  showing  him  his  great  treasures,  *•  When  an- 
other comes  with  iron  he  will  be  master  of  all 
your  gold:*  so  Machiayel  justly  derideth  the 
adage  that  money  is  the  sinews  of  war,  by  saying, 
« There  are  no  sinews  of  war  but  the  sinews  and 
muscles  of  men's  arms.'  " 

So  impressed  *was  he  with  the  importance  of 
eleyating  the  national  character,  that,  three  years 
before  his  death,  he  spoke  with  still  greater  ener- 
gy upon  this  subject,  in  his  treatise  upon  the 
Greatness  of  States.  «*Aboye  all  things,"  he 
says,  «« cultiyate  a  stout  and  warlike  disposition 
of  the  people ;  for  walled  towns,  stored  arsenals, 
goodly  races  of  horses,  chariots  of  war,  elephants, 
ordnance,  artillery,  and  the  like,  all  this  is  but 
sheep  in  a  lion's  skin,  unless  the  breeding  and 
disposition  of  the  people  be  warlike;"  and, ''as 
to  the  illusion  tha|  wealth  may  buy  assistance, 
let  the  state  which  trusts  to  mercenary  forces 
oyer  remember,  that,  by  these  purchases,  if  it 
spread  its  feathers  for  a  time  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  its  nest,  it  will  mew  them  soon  after;" 
and,  in  this  spirit,  he  records  yarious  maxims  to 
counteract  the  debasement  of  character  attendant 
upon  the  worship  of  gold :  and,  aboye  all,  the  eyil 
of  sedentary  and  within-door  mechanical  arts,  re- 
quiring rather  the  finger  than  the  arm :  which  in 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rome,  wasleA  to  slayes,  and 
amongst  Christians  should  be  the  employment  of 
aliens,  and  not  of  the  natiyes,  who  should  be  til- 
lers of  the  ground,  free  seryants,  and  labourers  in 
strong  and  manly  arts. 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  Bacon.  How  far  they 
will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  political  < 
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mists  in  these  enlightened  times,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary in  this  analysis  of  his  sentiments,  to  inquire. 
If  he  is  in  error,  he  may,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
science  of  (royenmient,  be  pardoned  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  national  character  would  not  be  ele- 
yated  by  making  sentient  man  a  machine,  or  by 
those  processes,  by  which  bones  and  sinews,  life 
and  all  that  adorns  life,  is  transmuted  into  gold.. 
The  bell  by  which  the  labourers  are  summoned  to 
these  many-windowed  fakrics  in  our  manufactur- 
ing towns,  sweeter  to  the  loyers  of  gain  than  holy 
bell  that  tolls  to  parish  church,  would  have  sound- 
ed upon  Bacon's  ear  with  harsher  import  than  the 
Norman  curfew.  He  may  be  pardoned,  though 
he  should  warn  us  that  in  these  temples,  not  of 
liberty,  the  nation^  character  will  not  be  elevated 
by  the  employment  of  children,  not  In  the  temper 
of  Him  who  took  them  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands 
upon  them  and  blessed  them,  but  in  neverKseasing 
liibour,  with  tiieir  morals  sapped  and  undermined, 
their  characters  lowered  and  debased.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  if  he  had  witnessed  the  cowering  looks 
and  creeping  gait,  or  shameless  mirth  of  these 
little  slaves,  he  might  have  thought  of  Thebes, 
or  Tyre,  or  Palmyra,  and  of  the  instability  of  all 
human  governments,  whatever  their  present  riches 
or  grandeur  may  be,  unless  the  people  are  ele- 
vated by  virtue. 

Such,  howevtBr,  were  his  sentiments ;  and,  even 
if  they  are  erroneous,  it  cannot  but  be  lamented 
that  the  only  parte  of  this  work  which  are  com- 
pleted and  applied  to  Great  Britain,  are  those 
which  relate  to  extent  and  wealth.  The  remain- 
ing errors  of  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  and  fortified 
towns,  are  not  investigated. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way  by  showing  in 
what  the  strength  of  government  does  not  consist, 
he  intended  to  explain  in  what  it  did  consist : 

1.  In  a  fit  situation,  to  which  his  ob§ervaiiana  are 
eor^ned, 
3.  In  the  population  and  breed  of  men. 

3.  In  the  valour  and  military  disposition  of  the 

people. 

4.  In  the  fitness  of  every  man  to  be  a  soldier. 
H,  In  the  temper  of  the  government  to  elevate 

the  national  character;  and, 
6.  In  command  of  the  sea :  the  dowry  of  Great 
Britain, 

During  the  next  terms  and  the  next  sessions  of 
pariiament,  (1605,  Mt.  45,)  his  legal  and  political 
exertions  continued  without  intermission.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  for  the  consideration  of 
subsidies;  of  articles  for  religion;  purveyors; 
lecusante ;  restoring  dsposed  ministers ;  abuses 
of  the  Marshalsea  court,  and  for  the  better  execu- 
tion of  penal  laws  in  ecclesiastioal  causes.  He 
was  a  member  of  them  all ;  and,  mindful  of  the 
mode  in  which,  during  the  late  session,  he  had 
discharged  his  duties  as  representative  of  the 
House,  he  was  daeted  to  deliver  to  the  king  the 


charge  of  the  Commons  respecting  ecclesiastical 
grievances. 

In  every  debate  in  this  session  he  was  the  pow- 
erful advocate,  in  speeches  which  now  exists  for 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms  and  the  union  of  the 
laws ;  during  which  he  availed  himself,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  mode,  when  opportunity  ofieied, 
to  recommend  as  the  first  reform,  the  reform  of 
the  law,  sayings  «'The  mode  of  uniting  the  laws 
seemeth  to  me  no  less  excellent  than  the  work 
itself;  for  if  both  laws  shall  be  united,  it  is  of  ne- 
cessity for  preparation  and  inducement  thereunto, 
that  our  own  laws  be  reviewed  and  recompiled ; 
than  the  which,  I  think,  there  cannot  be  a  work 
that  his  majesty  can  undertake  in  these  his  times 
of  peace,  more  politic,  more  honourable,  nor  more 
beneficial  to  his  subjecte,  for  all  ages." 

In  the  midst  of  these  laborious  occupations  he 
published  his  celebrated  work  upon  **the  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,"  which  professes  to  be 
a  survey  of  the  then  existing  knowledge,  with  a 
designation  of  the  parte  of  science*  which  were 
unexplored ;  the  cultivated  parte  of  the  intellectual 
world,  and  the  deserte;  a  finished  picture,  with  an 
outline  of  what  was  untouched. 

Within  the  outline  is  included  the  whole  of 
science.  After  having  examined  the  objections 
to  learning ;— the  advanteges  of  learning  ;-^the 
places  of  learning,  or  universities; — the  books  of 
learning,  or  libraries,  «•  the  shrines  where  all  the 
relics  of  the  ancient  saint^,  full  of  true  virtae, 
and  that  without  delusion  or  impostore,  are  pre- 
served and  reposed;" — after  having  thus. cleared 
the  way,  and,  as  it  were,  ^  made  silence,  to  have 
the  true  nature  of  learning  better  heard  and  un- 
derstood," he  investigates  all  knowledge : 

1st.  Relating  to  the  Memory,  or  History. 
2d.  Relating  to  the  Imagination,  or  Pdetiy. 
3d.  Relating  to  the  Understanding,  or  Philo^ 
sophy. 

Such  is  the  4nitline :  within  it  the  work  is  mi- 
nutely arranged,  abounds  wi^  great  felicity  of 
expression,  and  nervous  language :  but  not  con- 
tenting himself,  by  such  arrangement,  wi&  the 
mere  exhibition  of  truth,  he  adorned  it  with  fa- 
miliar, simple,  and  splendid  imageiy. 

When  speaJcing  of  the  error  of  common  minds 
retiring  from  active  life,  he  says,  <•  Pythagoras, 
being  asked  wh^  he  was,  answered,  that  if  Hiero 
were  ever  at  the  Olympic  games,  he  knew  the 
manner,  that  some  came  as  merehante  to  utter  Adi 
commodities,  and  some  came  to  make  good  cheer, 
and  some  came  to  look  on,  and  that  he  was  one  of 
them  tiiat  came  to  look  on ;  but  men  must  know, 
that  in  this  theatre  of  man's  life,  it  is  reserved 
only  for  God  and  angels  to  be  lookers-on."  So, 
when  explaining  the  danger  to  which  intellect  is 
exposed  of  running  out  into  sensuality  on  ito  re- 
tirement from  active  life,  he  8a3fs,  in  another  work, 
M  When  I  was  dianceUor  I  told  Gondomar,  tike 
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Spanish  ambassador,  that  I  would  willingly  for- 
bear the  honour  to  get  rid  of  the  burden;  Uiat  I 
had  always  a  desire  to  lead  a  private  life.  Gk)ii- 
domar  answered,  that  he  would  tell  me  a  tale ; 
<  My  lord,  there  was  once  an  old  rat  that  would 
needs  leave  the  world :  he  acquainted  the  young 
rats  that  he  would  retire  into  his  hole,  and  spend 
his  days  in  solitude,  and  commanded  them  to  re- 
^ct  his  philosopbical  seclusion.  They  forbore 
two  or  three  days :  at  last  one,  hardier  ^an  his 
fellows,  ventured  in  to  see  how  he  did;  he 
entered,  and  found  him  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  Parmesan  cheese.' " 

In  such  familiar  explanations  did  he  indulge 
himself:  it  being  his  object  not  to  inflate  trifles 
into  marvels,  but  to  reduce  marvels  to  plain 
things.  Of  these  simple  modes  of  illustrating 
truth  it  appears,  from  a  volume  of  Apothegms, 
published  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  and  a  recom- 
mendation of  ihem,inthis  treatise,  as  a  useful  ap- 
pendage to  history,  that  he  had  formed  a  collection. 

When  the  subject  required  it,  he,  without  de- 
parting from  simplicity,  selected  images  of  a 
higher  nature;  as,  when  explaining  how  the 
body  acts  upon  the  mind,  and  anticipating  the 
common  senseless  observation,  that  such  investi- 
gations are  injurious  to  religion,  <*  Do  not,"  he 
says, «« imagine  that  inquiries  of  this  nature  ques- 
tion the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  derogate  from 
its  sovereignty  over  the  body.  The  infant  in  its 
mother's  womb  partakes  of  the  accidents  of  its 
mother,  but  is  separable  in  due  season."  So,  too, 
when  explaining  that  the  body  is  decomposed  by 
the  depredation  of  innate  spirit  and  of  ambient 
air,  and  that  if  the  action  of  these  causes  can  be 
prevented,  the  body  will  defy  decomposition; 
"Have  you  never,"  he  says,  "seen  a  fly  in 
amber,  more  beautifully  entombed  than  an  Egyp- 
tian monarch  1"  and,  when  speaking  of  the  re- 
semblance in  the  different  parts  of  nature,  and 
calling  upon  his  readers  to  observe  that  truths  are 
general,  he  says,  "Is  not  the  delight  of  the  qua- 
Tering  upon  a  stop  in  music  the  same  with  the 
playing  of  light  upon  the  water, 

** '  Sp^endet  trearalo  rab  himine  pontof  V  *' 

Such  are  his  beautiful  and  playful  modes  of  fami- 
liarizing abstruse  subjects :  but  to  such  instances 
be  did  not  confine  himself.  He  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  our  nature,  merely  to  explain 
truth,  without  occasionally  raising  the  mind  by 
noble  and  lofty  images  to  love  it. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because  he  illus- 
trated his  thoughts,  he  was  misled  by  imagina- 
tion, which  never  had  precedence,  but  always 
followed  in  the  train  of  his  reason :  or,  because 
he  had  recourse  to  arrangement,  that  he  was  en- 
sbved  by  method,  which  he  always  disliked,  as 
impeding  the  progress  of  knowledge.  It  is, 
therefore,  his  constant  admonition,  that  a  plain, 
nnadorood  s^le,  in  aphoiiuns,  is  the  proper  style 


for  philosophy ;  and  in  aphorisms,  tbe  Novum 
Organum  and  his  tract  on  Universal  Justice  are 
composed.  But,  although  this  was  his  general 
opinion;  although  he  was  too  well  acquainte4 
with  what  he  terms  the  idols  of  the  mind,  to  be 
diverted  from  truth  by  the  love  of  order :  yet, 
knowing  the  charms  of  theory  and  system,  and  the 
necessity  of  adopting  them  to  insure  a  favourable 
reoeption  for  abstruse  works,  he  did  not  reject 
these  garlands,  at  once  the  ornament  and  fetters 
of  science.  They  may  now,  perhaps,  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  noble  temple  which  he  raised  may 
be  destroyed ;  but  its  gorgeous  magnificence  will 
never  be  forgotten,  and  amidst  the  ruins  a  noble 
s^tue  will  be  seen  by  every  true  worshipper  of 
beauty  and  of  knowledge. 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  merits  of 
this  treatise,  it  b  but  justice  to  the  author  to  re- 
member both  the  time  when  it  was  written  and 
the  persons  for  whom  it  waQ  composed ;  "  length 
and  ornament  of  speech  being  fit  for  persuasion 
of  multitudes,  although  not  for  information  of 
kings." 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  books :  the  first 
consisting  of  his  dedication  to  the  king :— rof  his 
statement  of  the  objections  to  learning,  by  divines, 
by  politicians,  and  from  the  errors  of  learned  men ; 
— and  of  some  of  the  advantages  of  knowledge. 

If,  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  the  times, 
or  from  an  opinion  that  wisdom,  although  it 
ought  not  to  stoop  to  persons,  should  submit  to 
occasions,  or  from  a  morbid  anxiety  to  accelerate 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Bacon  could  de- 
lude himself  by  the  supposition  that  this  fulsome 
dedication  to  the  king  was  consistent  either  with 
the  simplicity  or  dignity  of  philosophy,  he  must 
have  forgotten  what  Seneca  said  to  Nero :  "  Suffer 
me  to  stay  here  a  little  longer  with  thee,  not  to 
flatter  thine  ear,  for  that  is  not  my  custom,  as  I 
have  always  preferred  to  bffend  by  truth  than  to 
please  by  flattery."  He  must  have  forgotten  that 
when  ^sop  said  to  Solon,  "  Either  we  must  not 
come  to  princes,  or  we  must  seek  to  please  and 
content  them ;"  Solon  answered,  m  Either  we  must 
not  come  to  princes  at  all,  or  we  must  speak  truly, 
and  counsel  them  for  the  best."  He  must  have 
forgotten  his  own  doctrine,  that  books  ought  to 
have  no  patrons  but  truth  and  reason ;  and  he  must 
also  have  forgotten  his  own  nervous  and  beautiful 
admonition,  that  "the  honest  and  just  bounds  of 
observation  by  one  person  upon  another,  extend  no 
further  but  to  understand  him  sufliciently,  whereby 
not  to  give  him  oflence,  or  whereby  to  be  able  to 
give  him  faithful  counsel ;  or  whereby  to  stand  upon 
reasonable  guard  and  caution  with  respect  to  a 
man's  self:  but  to  be  speculative  into  another 
man,  to  the  end  to  know  how  to  work  him,  or  wind 
him,  or  govern  him,  proceedeth  from  a  heart  that 
is  double  and  cloven,  and  not  entire  and  ingenuous, 
which  as  in  friendship  it  is  want  of  integrity,  so 
towards  princes  or  superiort  it  is  want  of  duty/\ 
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If  his  work  had  been  adclressed  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  country,  instead  of  haring  confined  his 
professional  objections  to  divines  and  politicians, 
he  wottld  have  explained  that,  at  onr  opinions 
always  constitute  our  intellectual  and  often  our 
worldly  wealth,  prejudice  is  common  to  us  all, 
and  is  particularly  conspicuous  amongst  all  pro- 
fessional men,  with  respect  to  the  sciences  which 
Aey  profess. 

His  objections  to  learning  from  the  errors  of 
learned  men,  contain  his  obsenrations  upon  the 
study  of  words ;  upon  useless  knowledge ;  and 
vpon  falsehood,  called  by  Htm  delicate  learning ; 
contentious  learning;  and  fantastical  lean^g; 
all  of  them  erroneously  considered  objections  to 
learning;  as  the  study  of  words  is  merely  the  se- 
lection of  one  species  of  knowledge ;  and  Conten- 
tious learning  is  only  the  confiiot  of  opinion  which 
erer  exists  when  any  science  is  in  progress,  and 
the  way  from  sense  to  the  understanding  is  not 
•Officiently  cleared ;  and  falsehood  is  one  of  the 
consequences  attendant  upon  inquiry,  as  our 
opinions,  being  formed  not  only  by  impressions 
upon  our  senses,  but  by  confidence  in  ihe  com- 
mumcation  of  others  and  our  own  reasonings,  un- 
mToidably  teem  with  error,  which  can  by  time 
alone  be  corrected. 

As  it  is  Baoon*s  doctrine  that  knowledge  con- 
gists  in  understanding  the  properties  of  creatures 
a»d  the  names  by  which  they  are  called,  ••the 
occupation  of  Adam  in  Paradise,'^  it  may  seem 
extraordinary  that  he  should  not  have  formed  a 
higher  estimate  than  he  appears  to  have  formed 
of  the  study  of  words.  Words  assist  thougl^t; 
they  teach  us  correctness ;  fhey  enable  us  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  and  character  of  other  na- 
tions ;  and  the  study  of  ancient  literature  in  pai^ 
ticular,  if  it  is  not  an  exercise  of  the  intellect,  is  a 
discipline  of  humanity ;  if  it  do  not  ^strengthen 
the  understanding,  it  softens  and  refines  the  taste ; 
it  gives  us  liberal  views ;  it  accustoms  the  mind  to 
take  an  interest  in  things  foreign  to  itself;  to  love 
virtue  for  its  own  sake ;  to  prefer  glory  to  riches, 
and  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  remote  and  perma- 
nent. Instead  of  narrow  and  fleeting  objects.  It 
teaches  us  to  believe  that  there  is  really  some- 
thing great  and  excellent  in  the  world,  surviving 
all  the  shocks  and  accidents  and  fluctuatrons  of 
opinion,  and  raises  us  above  that  low  and  servile 
fear,  which  bows  only  to  present  power  and  up- 
start authority.  Rome  and  Athens  filled  a  placein 
the  history  of  mankind  which  can  never  be  occu- 
pied again.  They  were  two  cities  set  on  a  hill 
which  cannot  be  hid ;  all  eyes  have  seen  them, 
and  their  light  shines  like  a  mighty  sea-mark  into 
tiie  abyss  of  time: 

<*  BUn  green  wlih  tayi  eaeh  aactent  alur  atanda." 

But,  notwithstanding  these  advantages.  Bacon 
says,  ••  the  studying  words  and  not  matter  is  a 
distemper  <^  learning,  of  -  which  PygmaIion*s 


frenzy  is  a  good  emblem;  for  words  are  but 
images  of  matter,  and  to  fall  in  love  with  them  is 
all  one  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a  picture.*' 

These  different  subjects- are  classed  under  fhe 
qu^t  expression  of  ••Distempers  of  Learning,'' 
to  which,  that  the  metaphor  may  be  preserved,  he 
has  appended  various  other  defects,  under  the  more 
quaint  term  of  ••  Peccant  Humours  of  Learning." 

His  observations  upon  the  advantages  of  learn- 
ing, although  encumbered  by  fanciful  and  minute 
aaiJysis,  abound  with  beauty;  for, not  contenting 
himself  with  the  simple  position  with  which  phi- 
losophy would  be  satisfied,  that  knowledge  teaches 
us  how  to  select  what  is  beneficial,  and  avoid  what 
is  injurious,  he  enumerates  various  modes,  divine 
and  human,  by  whidi  the  happiness  resulting  from 
knowledge  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be  mani- 
fested. 

After  having  stated  what  he  terms  divine  proofs 
of  the  advantages  of  knowledge,  he  says,  the  Aif- 
man proofs  are: 

1.  Learning  diminishes  afflictions  from  nature. 
S.  Learning  diminishes  evils  from  man  toman. 

3.  Hiere  is  a  union  between  learning  and  mili- 

tary virtue. 

4.  Leaniing  improves  private  virtues. 

1.  It  takes  away  the  barbarism  of  men's 

minds. 
9.  It  takes  away  levity,  temerity,  and  in- 

solency. 

3.  It  takes  away  vain  admiration, 

4.  It  takes  away,  or  mitigates  fear. 

5.  It  disposes  the  constitution  of  the  mind 

not  to  be  fixed  t)r  settled  in  its  defects, 
but  to  be  susceptible  of  growth  and 
reformation. 

5.  It  is  power. 

6.  It  advances  fortune. 

7.  It  is  our  greatest  source  of  delight. 

8.  It  insures  immortality. 

These  positions  are  proved  by  all  the  force  of 
his  reason,  and  adorned  by  all  the  beauty  of  his 
imagination.  When  speaking  of  the  power  of 
knowledge  to  repress  the  inconveniences  which 
arise  from  man  to  man,  he  says,  ••  In  Orpheus's 
theatre  all  beasts  and  birds  assembled,  and,  for- 
getting their  several  appetites,  some  of  prey, 
some  of  game,  some  of  quarrel,  stood  all  sociably 
together,  listening  to  the  airs  and  accords  of  die 
harp ;  the  sound  whereof  no  sooner  ceased,  or 
was  drowned  by  some  louder  noise,  but  every 
beast  returned  to  his  own  nature;  wherein  is 
aptly  described  the  nature  and  condition  of  men, 
who  are  full  of  savage  and  unreclaimed  desires 
of  profit,  of  lust,  of  revenge;  which,  as  long  as 
they  give  ear  to  precepts,  to  laws,  to  religion, 
sweetly  touched  with  eloquence  and  persuasion 
of  books,  of  sermons,  of  harangues,  so  long  is 
society  and  peace 'maintained ;  but  if  these  in- 
struments be  silent,  or  sedition  and  tumult  make 
(E  3) 
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€hem  not  audible,  all  HdngB  dissolve  into  anarchy 
and  confusion.^' 

So  when  explaining,  amidst  the  advantages  of 
knowledge,  its  excellency  in  diffusing  happiness 
through  succeeding  ages,  he  says,  m  Let  us  con- 
clude with  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  know- 
ledge and  learning  in  that  whereunto  man^s  na- 
ture doth  most  aspire ;  which  is,  immortality  or 
continuance :  for  to  this  tendeth  generation,  and 
raising  of  houses  and  families;  to  this  buildings, 
foundations,  and  monuments ;  to  this  tendeth  the 
desire  of  memory,  ^ime,  and  celebration,  and,  in 
effect,  the  strength  of  all  other  human  desires. 
We  see  then  how  far  the  monuments  of  wit  and 
learning  are  more  durable  than  the  monuments  of 
power  or  of  the  hands.  For,  have  not  the  verses 
of  Homer  continued  twenty-five  hundred  years, 
or  more,  without  the  loss  of  a  syllable  or  letter ; 
during  which  time  infinite  palaces,  temples, 
castles,  cities,  have  been  decayed  and  destroyed  1 
It  is  not  possible  to  have  the  true  pictures  or 
statues  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Ctesar ;  no,  nor  of 
the  kings  or  great  personages  of  much  later 
years;  for  the  originals  cannot  last,  and  the 
copies  cannot  but  leese  of  the  life  and  truth :  but 
the  images  of  men^s  wits  and  knowledges  remain 
in  books  exempted  from  the  wrong  of  time,  and 
capable  of  perpetual  renovation.  Neither  are  ^ey 
fitly  to  be  called  images,  because  they  generate 
still,  and  cast  their  s^s  in  the  minds  of  others, 
provoking  and  causing  infinite  actions  and  opinions 
in  succeeding  ages ;  so  that,  if  the  invention  of 
the  ship  was  thought  so  noble,  which  carrieth 
riches  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and 
eonsociateth  the  most  remote  regions  in  participa- 
tion of  their  fruits,  how  much  more  are  letters  to 
be  magnified,  which,  as  ships,  pass  through  the 
vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  to 
participate  of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  in- 
ventions, the  one  of  the  otiierV 

Af^r  having  thus  explained  some  of  the  bless- 
ings attendant  upon  knowledge,  he  concludes  the 
first  book  witii  lamenting  that  these  blessings  are 
not  more  generally  preferred. 

The  second  book,  after  various  preliminary  ob- 
servations, and  particularly  upon  the  defects  of 
universities,  of  which,  from  the  supposition  that 
they  are  formed  rather  for  the  discovery  of  new 
knowledge  than  for  diffusing  the  knowledge  of 
our  predecessors,  he,  through  life,  seems  to  have 
formed  too  high  an  estimate,  he  arranges  and 
adorns  every  species  of  history,  which  he  in- 
cludes within  the  province  of  memory, — and  every 
species  of  poetiy,  by  wluch  imagination  can 
(« elevate  the  mind  from  the  aungeon  of  the  body 
to  the  enjoying  its  own  divine  essence  :^' — and, 
passing  from  poetry,  by  saying,  ^^  but  it  is  not 
good  to  stop  too  long  in  the  theatre :  let  us  now 
pass  on  to  the  judicial  place  or  palace  of  the  mind, 
which  we  are  to  approach  and  view  with  more 
leveience  and  attention,'*  be  proceeds  to  the  inves- 


tigation of  every  species  of  philosophy,  divine, 
natural,  and  human,  of  which,  from  his  analysis 
of  human  philosophy,  or  the  science  of  man,  acme 
conception  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  per* 
fbction  of  the  different  parts  of  the  work. 

These  different  subjects,  exhibited  with  this 
perspicuity,  are  adorned  with  beautiful  illustra- 
tion and  imagery :  as,  when  explaining  the  doc- 
trine of  the  will,  divided  into  the  image  of  good, 
or  the  exhibition  of  truth,  and  the  culture  .or 
Georgics  of  the  mind,  which  is  its  husbandry  or 
tillage,  so  as  to  love  the  truth  which  it  sees,  he 
sayff,  "The  neglecting  these -Georgics  seemeth 
to  me  no  better  than  to  exhibit  a  fair  image  or 
statue,  beautiful  to  behold,  but  without  iQe  or 
motion.'* 

Having  thus  made  a  small  globe  of  the  intel- 
lectual world,  he,  looking  at  the  work  he  had 
made,  and  hoping  that  it  was  good,  thus  con-^ 
dudes :  "  And  being  now  at  some  pause,  looking 
back  into  that  I  have  passed  through,  this  writing 
seemeth  to  me,  « si  nunquam  fallit  imago,*  (as 
far  as  a  man  can  judge  of  his  own  work,)  not 
much  better  than  the  noise  or  sound  which  mu- 
sicians make  while  they  are  tuning  their  instru- 
ments, which  is  nothing  pleasant  to  hear,  but  yet 
is  a  cause  why  the  music  is  sweeter  afterwards: 
so  have  I  been  content  to  tune  the  instruments  of 
the  muses,  that  they  may  play  that  have  better 
hands.  And  surely,  when  I  set  before  me  the 
condition  of  these  times,  in  which  learning  hath 
made  her  third  visitation  or  circuit  in  all  the  qua- 
lities thereof:  as  the  excellency  and  vivacity  of 
the  wits  of  this  age ;  the  noble  helps  and  lights 
which  we  have  by  the  travails  of  ancient  writers ; 
the  art  of  printing,  which  communicateth  books 
to  men  of  all  fortunes;  the  openness  of  the  world 
by  navigation,  which  hath  disclosed  multitudes 
of  experiments,  and  a  mass  of  natural  history; 
the  leisure  wherewith  these  times  abound,  not 
employing  men  so  generally  in  civil  business  as 
the  states  of  Grecia  did,  in  respect  of  their  po- 
pularity, and  the  state  of  Rome,  in  respect  of  the 
greatness  of  their  monarchy ;  the  present  dispo- 
sition of  these  times  at  this  instant  to  peace ;  the 
consumption  of  all  that  ever  can  be  said  in  con- 
troversies of  religion,  which  have  so  much  di- 
verted men  from  other  sciences ;  and  the  insepa- 
rable property  of  time,  which  is  ever  more  and 
more  to  disclose  truth, — ^I  cannot  but  be  raised  to 
this  persuasion,  that  this  third  period  of  time  will 
far  surpass  that  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  learn- 
ing; only  if  men  will  know  their  own  strength, 
and  their  own  weakness  both;  and  take,  one 
from  the  other,  light  of  invention,  and  not  fire  of 
contradiction ;  and  esteem  of  the  inquisition  of 
truth  as  of  an  enterprise,  and  not  as  of  a  quality 
or  ornament;  and  employ  wit  and  magnificence 
to  things  of  worth  and  excellency,  and  noi  *o 
things  vulgar  and  of  popular  estimation." 

Of  this  work  he  presented  copies  to  the  king 
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and  to  different  statesmen,  and,  to  secure  its  pex^ 
petaity,  he  exerted  himself  with  his  friends  to 
procure  a  translation  of  it  into  Latin,  which,  in  the 
'decline  of  his  life,  he  accomplished* 

As  a  philosopher,  Bacon,  who  beheld  all  things 
from  a  cliff,  thus  viewed  the  intellectual  globe, 
dilating  his  sight  to  sunrey  the  whole  of  science, 
and  contracting  it  so  that  the  minutest  object  could 
not  escape  him. 

Sweet  as  such  speculations  were  to  such  a 
mind :  pleasing  as  the  labour  must  haye  been  in 
surmounting  the  steeps :  delightful  to  tarry  upon 
them,  and  painful  to  quit  them,  he  did  not  suffer 
contemplation  to  absorb  his  mind;  but,  aa  a  states- 
man, he  was  ever  in  aption,  erer  advancing  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  These  opposite  exertions 
were  the  necessary  result  of  his  peculiar  mind ; 
for,  as  knowledge  takes  away  vain  admiration ;  as 
no  man  marvels  at  the  play  of  puppets  who  has 
been  behind  the  curtain.  Bacon  could  not  have 
been  misled  by  the  baubles  by  which  common 
minds  are  delighted ;  and,  as  he  had  examined  the 
nature  of  all  pleasures,  and  felt  that  knowledge 
and  benevolence,  which,  is  ever  in  its  train,  sur- 
passed them  all ;  the  chief  source  of  his  happiness, 
wherever  situated,  must  have  consisted  in  dimi- 
nishing evil  and  in  promoting  good. 

With  his  delicate  health  and  intense  love  of 
knowledge,  he  ought  in  prudence  to  have  shunned 
the  broad  way  and  the  green,  and  retreated  to  con- 
templation; but  it  was  bis  favourite  opinion  that, 
« in  this  theatre  of  man'a  life,  God  and  angels 
only  should  be  lookers-on ;  that  contemplation  and 
action  ought  ever  to  be  united,  a  conjunction  like 
unto  that  of  the  two  highest  planets,  Saturn,  the 
planet  of  rest,  and  Jupiter,  the  planet  of  action.'^ 

He  could  not,  thus  thinking,  but  engage. in 
active  life;  and,  so  engaged,  he  could  not  but  act 
in  obedience  to  the  passion  by  which  he  was  alone 
animated ;  by  exerting  himself  and  endeavouring 
to  excite  others  to  promote  the  public  good.  We 
find  him,  therefore,  labouring  as  a  statesman  and 
a  patriot  to  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland ;  to 
promote  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland;  to 
correct  the  errors  which  had  crept  into  our  reli- 
gious establishments,  and  to  assist  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law ;  and,  not  content  with  the  fruits 
of  his  own  exertions,  calling  upon  all  classes  of 
society  to  co-operate  in  reform. 

To  professional  men  he  says,  <«rho]d  that 
every  man  is  a  debtor  to  his  profession,  from  the 
which,  as  men  do  of  course  seek  to  receive  coun- 
tenance and  profit,  so  ought  they  to  endeavour 
themselves  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help  and 
ornament.**  And  he  admonishes  the  king,  that, 
«*  as  a  duty  to  himself,  to  the  people,  and  to  the 
King  of  kings,  he  ought  to  erect  temples,  tombs, 
palaces,  theatres,  bridges,  make  noble  roads,  cut 
canals,  grant  multitude  of  charters  and  liberties 
for  comfort  of  decayed  companies  and  corpora- 
tions; fonnd  colleges  and  lectures  for  learning 


and  the  education  of  youth ;  institute  orders  and 
fraternities  for  nobility,  enterprise,  and  obedience ; 
but,  above  all,  establish  good  laws  for  the  regular 
tion  of.  the  kingdom,  and  as  an  example  to  the 
world." 

On  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  year  he  thus 
presented,  as  a  new  year's  gift,  to  the  king,  a  dis- 
course touching  the  plantation  of  Irels^:  ««I 
know  not  better  how  to  express  my  good  wishes 
of  a  new  year  to  your  majesty,  than  by  this  little 
bookt  which  in  all  humbleness  I  send  you.  The 
style  is  a  style  xif  business,  rather  than  curious  or 
elaborate.  And  herein  I  was  encouraged  by  my 
experience  of  your  m^jesty^s  former  grace,  in 
accepting  of  the  like  poor  field-fruits  touching  the 
union.  And  certainly  I  reckon  this  action  as  a 
second  brother  to  the  union.  For  I  assure  myself 
that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  well  united, 
is  such  a  trefoil  as  no  prince  except  yourself,  who 
are  the  worthiest,  weareth  in  his  crown.'* 

In  this  dbcourse,  his  knowledge  of  the  mise- 
ries of  Ireland,  that  still  neglect^  country,  and 
of  the  mode  of  preventing  them,  with  his  heartfelt 
anxiety  for  her  welfare,  appears  in  all  his  ardent 
endeavours,  by  all  the  power  he  posses^d,  to  insure 
the  king's  exertions  for  ^<  this  desolate  and  neg- 
lected country,  blessed  with  almost  all  the  dow- 
ries of  nature,  with  rivers,  havens,  woods,  quar* 
ries,  good  soil,  temperate  climate,  and  a  race  and 
generation  of  men,  valiant,  hard  and  active,  as  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  such  confluence  of  commodi- 
ties, if  the  hand  of  man  did  join  tirith  the  hand  of 
nature ;  but  they  are  severed, — the  harp  of  Ireland 
is  not  strung  or  attuned  to  concord.  This  work, 
therefore,  of  all  others  most  memorable  and  ho- 
nourable, your  majesty  hath  now  in  hand ;  spe- 
cially, if  your  majesty  join  the  harp  of  David,  in 
casting  out  the  evil  spirit  of  superstition,  with  the 
harp  of  Orpheus,  in  easting  out  desolation  and 
barbarism*'* 

His  exertions  respecting  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotiand  were,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament, 
strenuous  and  unremitted.  He  spoke  whenever 
the  subject  was  agitated.  He  was  a  member  of 
every  committee  that  was  formed  to  carry  it  into  ef- 
fect :  he  prepared  the  certificate  of  the  commission- 
ers appointed  to  treat  of  the  union :  and  he  was  se- 
lected to  report  the  result  of  a  conference  with  the 
Lords  I  until,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  intercede  with  the  House  that  he  might 
be  assisted  by  the  co-operation  of  other  members 
in  the  discharge  of  these  arduous  duties ;  and,  it 
having  been  decided  by  all  the  judges,  after  an 
able  argument  of  Baoon's,  that  all  persons  bom 
in  Scotiand  after  the  king's  commission  were  na 
tural  bom  subjects,  he  laboured  in  parliament  to 
extend  these  privileges  to  all  Scotiand,  that  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  the  children  should  not  be  with 
held  from  tiieir  parents. 

The  journals  of  the  Commons  contain  an  outline 
of  many  of  his  speeches,  of  which  one  upon  tbo 
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onion  of  laws^and  another  upon  the  ^neral  nata- 
ralizatioQ  of  the  Scottish  motion  were  completed^ 
and  have  been  pvesen^ ;  and  are  powerfal  evi- 
dence of  his  zeal  and  ability  in  thia  good  eaaae, 
exerted  at  the  risk  qf  the  popularity,  which,  by  his 
independent  conduct  in  parliament,  he  had  justly 
acquired.  But  he  did  not  confine  his  activity  to 
the  bar  or  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  his  hours 
of  recreation  he  Wrote  three  works  (or  the  use 
of  the  king:  **A  Discourse  upon  |he  happy 
Union;"  «* Considerations  on  the  same;'*  and 
a  preparation  towards  *«  the  union  of  these  two 
mighty  and  warlike  nations  under  one  sovereign 
and  monarchy,  and  between  whom  there  are 
no  mountains  or  races  of  hills,  no  seas  or  great 
rivers,  no  diversity  of  tongue  or  language,  that  hath 
created  or  provoked  this  ancient  and  too  long  con- 
tinued divorce." 

His  anxiety  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  the 
church  appears  in  his  exertions  in  parliament,  and 
in  his  publications  in  his  times  of  recreation. 
When  assisting  in  the  improvement  of  our  civil 
establishment,  he  was  ever  mindful  that  our  coun- 
try ought  to  be  treated  as  oar  parents,  with  mild- 
ness and  persuasion,  and  not  with  contestations ; 
and,  in  his  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
our  religrious  establishments,  his  thoughts  have  a 
glory  around  them,  from  the  reverence  with  which 
he  always  approaches  this  sacred  subject,  and 
particularly  on  the  eve  of  times,  which  he  foresaw, 
when  voices  in  religion  were  to  be  numbered  and 
not  weighed,  and  when  his  daily  prayer  was, 
^Remember,  O  Lord,  how  thy  servant  hath 
walked  before  thee ;  remember  what  I  have  first 
sought,  and  what  hath  been  principal  in  my  in- 
tentions. I  have  loved  thy  assemblies :  I  have 
mourned  for  the  division  of  the  church :  I  have 
delighted  in  the  brightness  of  thy  sanctuary.  This 
vine,  which  thy  right-hand  hath  planted  in  this 
nation,  I  have  ever  prayed  unto  thee  that  it  might 
stretch  her  branches  to  the  seas  and  the  floods." 

His  publications  are  two :  the  one  entitled^  «(Aji 
Advertisement,  touching  the  Controversies  of  the 
Church  of  England ;"  the  other,  «<  Certain  Consi- 
derations touching  the  better  Pacification  and 
Edification  of  the  Church  of  England."  These 
tracts  abound  with  thought;  and,  according  to  hb 
usual  mode,  consist  of  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
whole  of  our  religious  establishment,  and  Uie  most 
minute  observations  of  all  its  parts,  even  to  the 
surplice  of  the  minister,  that  simple  pastoral  gar- 
ment, which,  with  the  crook  to  guide,  and  to  draw 
back  the  erring  flock,  beautiful  emblems  of  the 
good  shepherd,  are  still  retained  by  the  establish' 
ed  church. 

His  tract  upon  ehurck  eoniroveniei  contains  an 
outline  of  all  religions  disputes,  and  abounds  with 
observations  well  worthy  the  consideration  of 
ecclesiastical  controversialists;  whQ  will,  per- 
c^ianoe,  submit  to  be  admonished  by  Bacon  ^t, 
lit  Qhristians,  they  thonld  contend,  not  aa  the 


brier  with  the  thistle,  which  is  most  unprofitable^ 
but  as  the  vine  with  the  olive,  which  bears  best 
firuit. 

The  considerations  touching  the  pacifcation  cf^ 
the  churchy  are  dedicated  to  the  king;  and,  after 
apologizing  for  his  interposition  as  a  layman  with 
ecclesiastical  matters,  and  describing  the  nature 
of  the  various  reformers,  and  the  objections  to  the 
reform  of  the  church,  he  examines  with  great  accu- 
racy the  government  of  bishops, — the  liturgy,— the 
ceremonies,  and  subscriptiony — a  preaching  minis* 
try, — the  abuse  of  excommunications,*-the  pro- 
vision for  sufficient  maintenance  in  the  church* 
and  non-residents,  and  pluralities,  of  which  he 
says :  **  For  non-residence,  except  it  be  in  case 
of  necessary  absence,  it  seemeth  an  abuse,  drawn 
out  of  covetousness  and  sloth;  for  that  men 
should  live  of  the  flock  that  they  do  not  feed,  or 
of  the  altar  at  which  they  do  not  serve,  is  a  thing 
that  can  hardly  receive  just  defence ;  and  to  exer- 
cise the  office  of  a  pastor,  in  matter  of  the  word 
and  doctrine*  by  deputies,  is  a  thing  not  war- 
ranted." And  he  thus  concludes:  •« Thus  have 
I,  in  all .  humbleness  and  sincerity  of  heart, 
to  the  best  of  my  understai^ing,  given  your  ma- 
jesty tribute  of  my  cares  and  cogitations  in  this 
holy  business,  so  highly  tending  to  God's  glory, 
your  majesty's  honour,  and  the  peace  and  welfaie 
of  your  states ;  insomuch  as  I  am  persuaded,  thai 
the  papists  themselves  should  not  need  so  much 
the  severity  of  penal  laws,  if  the  sword  of  the  spi- 
rit were  better  eidged,  by  strengthening  the  author- 
ity, and  suppressing  the  abuses  in  the  church." 

Early  in  this  ye^  (1607,  iBt  47,)  an  event 
occurred  of  considerable  importance  to  his  worldly 
prospects  and  professional  tranquillity,  by  the  pro- 
motion of  Sir  Edward  Coke  from  the  office  of 
attorney-general  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the 
common  pleas,  occasioning  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  solicitor-general,  which  Bacon  strenuously  ex- 
erted himself  to  obtain,  under  the  delusion,  that, 
by  increasing  his  practice,  be  should  be  enabled 
sooner  to  retire  into  contemplative  life.  He  ap- 
plied to  Lord  Salisbury,  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
and  to  the  king,  by  whom,  on  the  25th  day  of 
June,  1607,  he  was  appointed  solicitor,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  his  profession,  the  prospect 
of  worldly  emolument,  and  the  hope  of  profes- 
sional tranquillity,  by  a  removal  from  conflict  with 
the  coarse  mind  and  acrid  hamour  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  rude  to  his  equals  and  insolent  to  the  un- 
fortunate. 

Who  can  forget  his  treatment  of  Bacon  1  who, 
when  reviled,  reviled  not  again,  but  in  due  season 
thus  expostulated  with  him : 

Mr.  Attorney, — I  thought  best,  once  for  all,  to 
let  you  know  in  plainness  what  I  find  of  you,  and 
what  you  shall  find  of  me.  You  take  to  yourself  a 
liberty  to  disgrace  and  disable  my  law,  my  expe- 
my  iUacretion.    What  It  pleaaeth  you  I 
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pny  think  of  me;  I  am  one  that  knows  both 
mine  own  wants  and  other  men's :  and  it  may  be, 
perchance,  that  mine  mend,  others  stand  at  a  stay. 
And  sarely,  I  may  not  endure  in  public  place  to 
be  wronged,  without  repelling  the  same  to  my 
best  advantage  to  right  myself.  Yoo  are  great, 
and  therefore  have  the  more  enviers,  which  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  paid  at  another's  cost.  Since 
the  time  I  missed  the  solicitor's  place,  the 
rather,  I  think,  by  your  means,  I  cannot  expect 
tiiat  you  and  I  shall  ever  serve  as  attorney  and 
solicitor  together,  but  either  to  serve  with  an- 
other, upon  your  remove,  or  to  step  into  some 
other  course ;  so  as  I  am  more  free  than  ever  I 
was  from  any  occasion  of  unworthy  conforming 
myself  to  you  more  than  general  good  manners, 
or  your  particular  good  usage  shall  provoke :  and, 
if  you  had  not  been  short-sighted  in  your  own  for- 
tune, as  I  think,  you  might  have  had  more  use 
of  me ;  but  that  tide  i»  passed.  I  write  not  this, 
to  show  my  friends  what  a  brave  letter  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  Attorney ;  I  have  none  of  those 
humours,  but  that  I  have  written  is  to  a  good  end : 
that  is,  to  the  more  decent  carriage  of  my  master's 
service,  and  to  our  particular  be^  understanding 
one  of  another.  This  letter,  if  it  shall  be  answer- 
ed by  you  in  deed  and  not  in  word,  I  suppose  it 
will  not  be  worse  for  us  both ;  else  it  is  but  a  few 
lines  lost,  which  for  a  much  smaller  matter  1 
would  have  adventured.  So  this  being-  «>  your- 
self, I  for  my  part  test,  &o. 

Of  Coke's  bitter  spirit  there  are  so  many  pain- 
ful instances,  that  nnless  Bacon  had  to  complain 
of  unfairness  in  other  matters,  the  acrimony 
which  overflowed  upon  all,  could  not  be  consi- 
dered altogether  ^e  effect  of  personal  rivalry.  It 
would  have  been  well  had  his  morbid  feelings 
been  confined  to  his  professional  opponents ;  but, 
unmindful  of  the  old  maxim,  «*  Let  him  take  heed 
how  he  strikes,  who  strikes  with  a  dead  hand,"  his 
rancorous  abuse  extended  to  prisoners  on  trials 
for  their  lives,  for  which  he  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  Bacon,  who  told  him  that  in  his  plead- 
ings he  was  ever  wont  to  insult  over  misery. 

Who  can  forget  Coke's  treatment  of  Raleigh, 
entitled  as  he  was  by  station  and  attaiimients  to 
the  civil  observances  of  a  gentleman,  and,  by  long 
imprisonment  and  subsequent  misfortunes,  to  the 
commiseration  of  all  men.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  some  persons  present  at  this  trial,  who  re- 
membered that  Raleigh  and  Cobham  had  stood 
only  a  few  years  before,  with  an  open  satisfac- 
tion, to  witness  the  death  of  Essex,  against 
whom  they  had  secretly  conspired ;  but  even  the 
sense  of  retributive  justice,  though  it  might 
deaden  their  pity,  could  not  lessen  their  disgust 
at  the  cruel  and  vulgar  invectives  of  Coke,  whose 
knowledge  neither  expanded  his  intellect,  nor  ci- 
vilised his  manners.  Fierce  with  dark  keeping, 
his  mind  resembled  some  of  those  gloomy  stmo- 
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tures  where  records  and  muniments  are  piled  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  higher  or  nobler  matters. 
For  genius  he  had  no  love :  with  philosophy  he 
had  no  sympathy. 

Upon  the  trial  of  Raleigh,  Coke,  after  de- 
nouncing him  as  an  atheist  and  a  traitor,  re- 
proached him,  with  the  usual  antipathy  of  a  con- 
tracted mind  to  superior  intellect,  for  being  a 
genius  and  man  of  wit. 

When  Bacon  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  his 
Novum  Organum,  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  at 
the  top  of  the  title-page,  Edw,  C.  ex  dono  aucioris. 

Auctori  ConiUlum. 
Int tmorare  ptraa  ▼eternm  documenUaopboram: 
IniUura  Legea  Jmtitiainq ;  priitt. 

And  over  the  device  of  the  ship  passing  between 
Hercules's  pillars,  he  wrote  the  two  following 
verses: 

**  It  deaervetli  not  to  be  read  In  acboola, 
But  to  be  rrelffated  in  tbe  Ship  of  Foolea." 

From  professional  altercations  with  this  con- 
tracted mind.  Bacon  was  rescued  by  his  promo- 
tion. 

Another  and  more  important  advantage  attend- 
ant upon  his  appointment  was  the  opportunity 
which  it  nffatdfii  him  to  assist  in  the  encourage- 
ment tJt'  merit  and  in  legal  reform.  Detur  digniori 
tvds  his  constant  maxim  and  constant  practiee. 
He  knew  and  taught  that  power  to  do  g^ood  is  the 
true  and  lawful  end  of  aspiring;  and  when  ap- 
pointed solicitor,  he  acted  in  obedience  to  his 
doctrines,  encouragring  merit,  and  endeavouring 
to  discbarge  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  pro- 
fession by  exertions  and  works  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  law. 

In  the  midst  of  arduous  affairs  of  state  and  pro- 
fessional duties,  he  went  right  onward  with  his 
great  work,  conferring  with  various  scholars  and 
philosophers,  from  whose  communications  there 
was  any  probability  of  his  deriving  advantage. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Novum  Organum  he  had, 
at  different  periods,  even  from  his  youth,  arranged 
his  thoughts  upon  detached  parts  of  the  work, 
and  collected  them  under  different  titles :  «  Tem- 
poris  partus  maximus,"  ^Filnm  Labyrinthi,** 
«'  Cogitata  et  Visa,  &e. 

He  now  sent  to  ^e  Bishop  of  Ely  the  «  Cogi- 
tata et  Visa."  He  communicated  also  on  &e 
subject  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Mathew,  who,  hav- 
ing cautioned  him  that  he  might  excite  the  pre- 
judices of  the  churchmen,  spoke  firedy,  yet  with 
approbation  of  the  work.  He  also  sent  the  tract 
to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  who  received  it  with  all 
the  attachment  of  a  collegian  to  Aristotle,  and  the 
schoolmen  and  university  studies,  and,  with  the 
freedom  of  a  fnend,  respectfully  imparted  to 
Bacon  that  his  plan  was  visionary. 

In  the  year  1609,  as  a  relaxation  from  abstruse 
speculations,  he  published  in  Latin  his  interesting 
little  work,  «•  De  Sapientia  Veterum,*^  of  which 
he  sent  a  copy  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Mathew,  sayings 
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«(My  great  work  goeth  forward,  and  alVer  my 
manner  I  alter  ever  when  I  add.'' 

This  treatise  is  a  species  of  parabolical  poetry, 
explained  in  the  Adyancement  of  Learning,  and 
expanded  by  an  insertion  in  the  treatise  De  Aug- 
mentis  Scientianim  of  three  of  the  Fables.  '« One 
use  of  parabolical  poesy  consists,''  he  says,  **  in 
withdrawing  from  common  sight  those  things  the 
dignity  whereof  deserves  to  be  retired,  as  the 
secrets  and  mysteries  of  religion,  policy,  and  phi- 
losophy, which  are  therefore  veiled  and  invested 
in  fables  and  parables,  and,  next  to  sacred  writ, 
are  the  most  ancient  of  all  writing^s ;  for  adopted, 
not  excogitated  by  the  reciters,  they  seem  to  be 
like  a  thin  rarefied  air,  which,  from  the  traditions 
of  more  ancient  nations,  fell  into  the  flutes  of  the 
Grecians." 

This  tract  seems,  in  former  times,  to  have  been 
much  valued,  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  which 
Bacon  assigns  for  the  currency  of  the  Essays ; 
*'  because  they  are  like  the  late  new  halfpence, 
where  the  pieces  are  smaU,  but  the  silver  is  good." 

The  fables,  abounding  with  a  union  of  deep 
thought  and  poetic  beauty,  are  thirty-one  in  num- 
her,  of  which  a  part  of  «« The  Sirens,  or  Plea- 
Burea,"  may  be  selected  as  a  specimovu    • 

In  this  fable  he  explains  the  common  Vxit  er^ 
roneous  supposition,  that  knowledge  and  the  coiw 
formity  of  the  will,  knowing  and  acting,  are  con- 
vertible terms.  Of  this  error  he,  in  his  esSay  of 
*«  Custom  and  Education,"  admonishes  his  read- 
ers, by  saying,  **  Men's  thoughts  are  m,uch  ac- 
cording to  their  inclination ;  their  discourse  and 
speeches  according  to  their  learning  and  infused 
opinions,  but  their  deeds  are  after  ap  they  have 
been  accustomed,  ^sop's  damsel,  transformed 
from  a  cat  to  a  woman,  sat  very  demurely  at  the 
board-end  till  a  mouse  ran  before  her."  In  the 
fable  of  the  Sirens  he  exhibits  th^  same  truth, 
saying,  *'  The  habitation  of  the  Sirens  was  in 
certain  pleasant  islands,  from  whence,  as  soon  as 
out  of  their  watch-tower  they  discovered  any  ships 
approaching,  with  their  sweet  tunes  they  would 
first  entice  and  stay  them,  and,  having  them  in 
their  power,  would  destroy  them ;  and,  so  great 
were  the  mischiefs  they  did,  that  these  isles  of 
the  Sirens,  even  as  far  off  as  man  can  ken  them, 
appeared  all  over  white  with  the  bones  of  un^ 
buried  carcasses:  by  which  it  is  signified  that 
albeit  the  examples  of  afiiictions  be  manifest  and 
eminent,  yet  they  do  not  sufficiently  deter  us  from 
the  wicked  enticements  of  pleasure." 


CHAPTER  n. 

raOM  THE  PUBLICATION  OV  THE  WISDOM  OF  THE 
ANCIENTS  TO  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  NOVUM 
OBOANUM. 

In  consequence. of  the  limitation,  in  the  court 
•C  King^E  Benoh,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mar- 


shalsea  comt  to  the  officers  of  the  king's  house* 
hold»  a  new  court  of  record  was  erected  by  letters 
patent,  styled  *'  Curia  virgi  palatii  summi  RegiSy^ 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction;  and  the  judges  noini- 
nated  by  the  letters  patent  were  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,,  solicitor-genend,  and  Sir  James  YaTft^ 
sour,  then  marshal  of  the  household.  In  this 
office  he  delivered  a  learned  and  methodical  charge 
to  a  jury  upon  a  commission  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner, in  which  he  availed  himself  of  an  opporto* 
nity  to  protest  against  the  abuse  of  capital  pu- 
nishment. •«  For  life,"  he  says, «« I  must  say  unio 
you,  in  general,  that  it  is  grown  too/ cheap  in 
these  times ;  it  is  set  at  the  price  of  words,  and 
every  petty  scorn  and  disgrace  can  have  no  other 
reparation;  nay,  so  many  men's  lives  are  takea 
away  with  impunity,  that  the  very  life  of  the  law, 
the  execution,  is  almost  taken  away." 

When  solicitor  he  argued  in  the  case  of  Sot- 
ton's  Hospital,  or  the  Charter-House,  against  the 
legality  of  the  foundation,  and,  fortunately  for  the 
advancement  of  charity  and  of  knowledge,  he  ar* 
gued  without  success,  as  its  validity  was  confinn- 
ed;  and  in  1611  this  noble  institution  was  opened, 
to  the  honour  of  its  munificent  founder,  who  pr^ 
ferred  the  consciousness  of  doing  good  to  the 
empty  honours  which  were  offered  to  divert  him 
from  his  course.  It  seems,  however,  that  Bacon's 
<^etions  to  the  charity  were  not  confined  to  his 
argumcmt  at  the  bar,  but  were  the  expression  of 
his  judgrmeht,  as  he  afterwards  addressed  a  letter 
of  advice  to  the  li^iu^,  pointing  out  many  imagi- 
nary or  real  defects  of  the  project,  in  which  he 
says,  ««I  wish  Mr.  Sutton'^  intentions  were 
exalted  ^  degree ;  and  that  which  he  meant  for 
teachers  of  children,  your  majesty  should  make 
for  teachers  of  men ;  wherein  it  hath  been  my 
ancient  opinion  and  observation,  that  in  the  nni- 
versities  of  this  realm,  which  I  take  to  be  of  the 
best  endowed  universities  of  Europe,  there  is  no- 
thing more  wanting  towards  the  flourishing  state 
of  learning  than  the  honourable  and  plentiful 
salaries  of  readers  in  arts  and  professions; 
for,  if  you  will  have  sciences  flourish,  you  must 
observe  David's  military  law,  which  was, '  that 
those  which  stayed  with  the  carriage  should  have 
equal  part  with  those  that  were  in  the  action.' " 

In  the  year  1612,  he  published  a  new  edition 
of  his  Essays,  enlarged  and  enlivened  by  illustra- 
tions and  imagery,  which,  upon  the  sudden  death 
of  Prince  Henry,  to  whom  it  was  intended  to  be 
dedicated,  he  inscribed  to  his  brother. 

In  this  year  he,  as  solicitor-general,  appeared 
on  behalf  of  the  crown,  upon  the  prosecution  of 
the  Lord  Sanquhar,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  for  mur- 
der; and  his  speech,  which  has  been  preserved, 
is  a  specimen  of  the  mildness  ever  attendant  upon 
knowledge.  After  having  clearly  stated  the  case, 
he  thus  concludes ;  «« I  will  conclude  toward  yon, 
my  lord,  that  though  your  -offence  hath  been 
great,  yet  your  confession  hath  been  free,  and 
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your  behaviour  and  speech  full  of  discretion >  atid  I  and  being  aware  of  the  common  erroneous  sup- 
this  shows,  that  though  you  could  not  resist  thbJ  position,  that,  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 


tnnpter,  yet  you  bear  a  Christian  arid  generous 
mind,  answerable  to  the>  noble  family  of  iwbich 
yoo  are  descended^'' 

During  the  time  he  was  solicitor  he  composed, 
as  it  seems,  his  **  Confession  of  Faith/* 

Bacon  as  solicitor  naturally  looked  forward  to 
the  office  of  attorney-general,  to  which  be  suc- 
ceeded on  the  37th  of  October,  upon  the  promoticm 
of  Sir  Henry  Hobait  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the 
common  pleas.  Never  was  man  more  qualified 
for  the  office  of  attorney-general  than  Bacon. 
With  great  general  knowledge,  ever  tending  to 
humanize  and  generate  a  love  of  improvement; 
with  great  insight  into  the  principles  of  politics 
and  of  universal  justice,  and  such  worldly  expe- 
rience as  to  enable  him  to  apply  his  knowledge  to 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  «'  Non  in  republics 
Platonis ;  sed  tanquam  in  (see  Romuli  ;'*  with 
long  unwesffied  professional  exertion  in  the  law 
of  England,  publications  upon  existing  parts  of 
the  law,  and  efforts  to  improve  it,  he  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  the  well-founded  hope 
in  the  ptofession,  that  he  would  be  an  honour  to 
his  name  and  his  country,  and  without  any  fear 
that  he  would  be  injured  by  the  dangerous  au- 
thority with  which  he  was  intrusted.  Although 
power  has,  upon  ordinary  minds,  a  tendency  to 
shape  and  deprave  the  possessor,  upon  intelli- 
gence it  tends  more  to  humble  than  to  elevate. 
When  Cromwell,  indignant  that  Sir  Matthew 
flale  had  dismissed  a  jury  because  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  had  been  partially  selected,  said  to 
Ais  venerable  magistrate,  *«  You  are  not  fit  to  be 
a  judge,"  Sir  Matthew  answered,  «*It  is  very 
true.*'  When  Alexander  received  letters  out  of 
Greece  of  some  fights  and  services  there,  which 
were  commonly  for  a  passage  or  a  fort,  or  some 
walled  town  at  the  most,  he  said,  «<  It  seemed  to 
him,  that  he  waff  advertised  of  the  battle  of  the 
frogs  and  the  mice,  that  the  old  tales  went  of; 
80  certainly,  if  a  man  meditate  much  upon  the 
universal  frame  of  nature,  the  earth  with  men 
upon  it,  the  divineness  of  souls  except,  will  not 
jieem  much  other  than  an  antrhill,  where  as  some 
ants  carry  com,  and  some  carry  their  young,  and 
some  go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  lieap  of 
dust.*' 

With  the  duties  of  the  office  he  was  welF  ac- 
quainted. As  a  politicidn  he  never  omitted  an 
opportunity  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  society, 
and  exerted  himself  in  all  the  usual  House  of 
Commons  questions :  thus  dilating  and  contract- 
ing his  sight,  and  too  readily  giving  up  to  party 
what  was  meant  for  mankind.  As  public  prose- 
cutor, he  did  not  suffer  tho  arm  of  justice  to  be 
weakened  either  by  improper  lenity  or  severity  at 
variance  with  public  feeling;  Knowing  that  the 
efficacy  of  criminal  legislation  consists  in  duly 
poising  the  powers  of  laW|  reUgioOf  and  morals ; 


any^^Qt,  its  beneficial  effects  are  also  increased, 
he  wambi  the  community  that  the  acerbity  of  a 
law  ever  deaotmed  th©  execution,  by  associating 
compassion  with  glxHt,and  confounding  the  gra- 
dation of  crime ;  and  thai  the  sentiment  of  justice 
in  the  public  mind  is  as  much  or  more  injured  by 
a  law  which  outrages  public  fboling,  as  by  a 
law  which  falls  short  or  disappoints  the  just  in- 
dignation of  the  community. 

But,  not  confining  his  professional  exertions 
to  the  discharge  of  the  common  duties  of  a  public 
prosecutor,  he  availed  himself  of  his  situation  to 
advance  justice  and  humanity,  and  composed  a 
work  for '  compiling  and  amending  the  laws  of 
England,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king.  *«-  Your 
majesty,"  he  says,  '*of  your  favour  having  made 
me  privy  councillor,  and  continuing  me  in  the 
place  of  your  attorney-general,  I  take  it  to  be  my 
duty  tiot  only  to  speed  your  commandments  and 
the  business  of  my  place,  but  to  meditate  and  to 
excogitate  of  myself,  wherein  I  may  best,  by  my 
travails,  derive  your  virtues  to  the  good  of  your 
people,  and  return  their  tiianks  and  increase  of 
love  to  yoo  again. .  And  after  I  had  thought  of 
many  things,  I  could  find,  in  my  judgment,  none 
m<^e  proper  for  your  majesty  as  a  master,  nor  for 
me  as  a  woriunan,  than  the  reducing  and  recom* 
piling  the  laws  of  England." 

In  this  tract,  having  traced  ^e  exertions  of 
different  legislators  firom  Moses  to  Augustus,  he 
says,  *' Caesar  si  ab  eo  querereter  quid  egisset 
in  tog&,  leges  se  lespondisset  multas  et  prsclarus 
tulisse ;"  and  his  nephew  Augustus  did  tread  the 
same  Steps  but  with  deeper  print,  because  of  his 
long  reign  in  peace^  whereof  one  of  the  poetd  of 
the  time  saith^  ~ 

■*  Pace  daU  terrls  animiim  ad  chrllia  yeitit 
Jura  ■ttom,  legaaque  tnlit  JiMtiaaimui  aactor/'    ; 

From  July,  1610,  until  this  period,  there  had 
not  been  any  parliament  sitting ;  and  the  king, 
unable  to  procure  the  usual  supplies,  had  recourse, 
by  the  advice  of  Lord  SaHsbtiry,  to  modes  injuri- 
ous to  himself,  and  not  warranted  by  the  constitu- 
tion. Bacon,  foreseeing  the  evils  which  must 
resuh  from  these  expedients,  implored  the  king 
to  discontinue  them,  and  to  summon  a  parlia- 
ment. 

A  parliament  was  accordingly  summoned,  and 
met  in  April,  1614,  when  the  question  whether 
the  attorney-general  was  eligible  to  sit  in  the 
House  was  immediately  agitated ;  and,  after  de- 
bate and  search  of  precedents,  it  was  resolved, 
that,  by  reason  of  his  office,  he  ought  not  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  he  was  an  attendant  on 
the  lords:  but  it  was  resolved  that  the  present 
attorney-general  shall  for  this  parliamtot  remain 
in  the  House,  although  this  privilege  shall  not 
extend  to  any  future  attorney-general. 

Upon  his  entrance  on  the  disohuge  of  his  legal 
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ilattes,  an  qiportanitj  to  eradicate  error  accident- 
ally presented  itself.  Amongst  the  erimiipal  in- 
formations filed  in  the  Star  Chamber  by  hU  pre- 
decessor, he  found  a  charge  against  f^  obsdure 
persons  for  the  crime  of  Auellintp^  '  Of  this  oppor- 
tunity he  instantly  aTailed  Wnwelf*  to  expose  the 
nature  of  these  Wse  wnaginations  of  honour,  by 
which,  in  deiianc«  of  yirtue,  disregard  of  the  law, 
and  contempt  of  religion,  vice  and  ignorance  raise 
themselres  in  the  world  upon  the  reputation  of 
courage ;  and  high-minded  youth,  full  of  toward- 
ness  and  hope,  such  as  the  poets  call  ««aurore 
filii,"  sons  of  the  morning,  are  deluded  by  this 
^Mid  disguise  and  puppetry  of  honour. 

The  king's  great  object  in  summoning  a  parlia- 
ment was  the  hope  to  obtain  supplies;  a  hope 
which  was  totally  defeated  by  a  rumour  that  seve- 
ral persons,  attached  to  the  Icing,  had  entered  into 
a  confederacy,  and  had  nndertaken  to  secure  a 
majority  to  enable  him  to  control  the  house.  To 
pacify  the  heat,  Bacon  made  a  powerful  speech, 
in  which  he  ridicules  the  supposition  that  any  man 
can  haye  embarked  in  such  a  wild  undertaking  as 
to  control  the  Commons  of  England :  to  make  a 
policy  of  insurance  as  to  what  ship  shall  come 
safe  home  into  the  harbour  in  these  troubled  seas ; 
to  find  a  new  passage  for  the  king's  business,  by 
a  new  and  unknown  point  of  the  compass:  io 
build  forts  to  intimidate  the  house,  unmindftil 
that  the  only  forts  by  which  the  king  of  England 
can  command,  is  the  fort  of  affection  moving  the 
hearts,  and  of  reason  the  underatandings  of  his 
people.  He  then  implores  the  house  not  to  Usten 
to  these  idle  rumours,  existing  only  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  some  deluded  enthusiast,  who,  like  the 
fly  upon  the  chariot  wheel,  says, «'  What  a  dust 
do  I  raise !  and,  being  without  foundation  or  any 
avowed  author,  are  like  the  birds  of  paradise, 
without  feet,  and  never  lighting  upon  any  place, 
but  carried  away  by  the  wind  whither  it  listeth. 
Let  us  then,**  he  adds,  <*  instead  of  yielding  to 
these  senseless  reports,  deliberate  upon  the  peri- 
lous situation  in  which  the  government  is  placed : 
and,  remembering  the  parable  of  Jotham,  in  the 
case  of  the  trees  of  the  forest,  that  when  question 
was,  whether  the  vine  should  reign  over  them  ? 
that  might  not  be ;— and  whether  the  olive  should 
reign  over  themt  that  might  not  be,  let  us  con- 
sider whether  we  have  not  accepted  the  bramble 
to  reign  over  us.  For  it  seems  Ihat  the  good  vine 
of  the  king's  graces,  that  is  not  so  much  in  es- 
teem :  and  the  good  oil,  whereby  we  should  re- 
lieve the  wants  of  the  estate  and  crown,  is  laid 
aside;  and- this  brapable  of  contention  and  emula- 
tion, this  must  reign  end  rule  amongst  us.'* 

Having  examined  and  exposed  all  the  argu- 
dients,  he  concluded  by  saying;  "Thus  I  have 
told  you  my  opinion.  I  know  it  had  been  more 
safe  and  politic  to  have  been  silent ;  but  it  is 
more  honest  and  loving  to  speak.  When  a  man 
ipeakotii,  h6  may  be  woimdcd  by  others ;  but  as 


I  iie>olds  his  peace  from  good  things,  he-wonnds 
nimself." 

The  exertions  of  Bacon  and  of  the  king's  friends 
being,  however,  of  no  avail,  the  king,  seeing  no 
hope  of  assistance,  in  anger  dissolved  the  parlb^ 
ment,  and  committed  several  of  the  members  Who 
had  spoken  freely  of  his  measures. 

Tliis  violence,  instead  of  allaying,  increased 
the  ferment  in  the  nation;  (June,  16^;)  aad, 
unable  to  obtain  a  supply  from  pariiament^  and 
being  extremely  distressed  for  money,  several 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy  in  and  about  London, 
made,  presents  to  the  king;  and  letters  weiie 
written  to  the  sherifis  and  justices  in  the  difierent 
counties,  and  to  magistrates  of  several  corpora- 
tions, informing  them  what  had  been  done  in  di0 
metropolis,  and  how  acceptable  and  seasonable  , 
similar  bounty  would  be  from  the  country. 

Amongst  others,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  mayor 
of  Marlborough  in  Wiltshire,  where  Mr.  Olivar 
St.  John,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family,  wa* 
then  residing,  who  wrote  to  the  mayor  on  tho 
11th  of  October,  1614,  representing  to  him  thmt 
this  benevolence  was  against  law,  reason,  and 
religion,  and  insinuating  that  the  king,  by  promo^ 
ing  it,  had  violated  his  coronation  oath,  and  that, 
by  such  means  as  these,  King  Richard  the  Second 
had  given  an  opportunity  to  Henry  the  Fourth  to 
deprive  him  of  bis  crown ;  desiring,  if  he  thought 
fit,  that  his  sentiments  should  be  communicated 
to  the  justices  who  were  to  meet  respecting  tho 
benevolence. 

For  this  letter,  Mr.  St.  John  was  tried  in  tho 
Star  Chamber  on  the  15di  of  April,  1615;  when, 
the  attorney-general  appearing,  of  course,  as 
counsel  for  the  crown,  the  defendant  was  fined 
J650OO,  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure, 
and  ordered  to  make  submission  in  writing. 

So  deeply  were  the  judges  impressed  with  the 
enormity  of  this  offence,  that  some  of  the  conit 
thought  the  crime  of  a  higher  nature  than  a  coib> 
tempt;  but  they  all  agreed  that  the  benevolence 
was  not  restrained  by  any  statute ;  and  the  lord 
chancellor,  who  was  then,  as  he  supposed,  on 
his  death-bed,  more  than  once  expressed  his  anxv 
iety  that  his  passing  sentence  upon  Mr.  St  John 
might  be  his  last  act  of  judicial  duty. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  law  and  of  tho 
opinion  of  justice  which  at  that  time  prevailed ! 

The  dissatisfaction  which  existed  in  the  com- 
munity, at  the  state  of  the  government,  now 
manifested  itself  in  various  modes,  and  was,  ae» 
cording  to  the  usual  efforts  of  power,  attempted 
to  be  repressed  by  criminal  prosecutions.  Amongst 
others,  the  attorney-general  was  employed  in  the 
prosecution  for  high  treason  of  a  Mr.  Peacham, 
a  clergyman  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of 
age;  of  Mr.  Owen,  of  Godstow  in  Oxfordshire,  a 
gentleman  of  property  and  respectability;  and  of 
William  Talbot,  an  Irish  barrister,  for  maintain- 
ing, in  difierent  modes,  that,  if  the  king  weie 
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ezconanunioaled  and  deprived  by  the  pope,  it  wae 
lawful  for  any  person  to  kill  him. 

The  orosectttion  against  Peaohtoi  was  for  se- 
Teiral  treasonable  passages  in  a  sermon,  found  in 
his  study,  but  never  preached,  and  noTei  intend- 
ed to  be  preached. 

Doubts  being  entertained  both  of  the  fact  with 
respect  to  the  intention  to  preach,  and  of  the  law, 
supposing  the  intention  to  hare  existed,  recourse 
was  had  to  expedients  from  which,  in  these  «nr 
lightened  times,  we  recoil  with  horror. 

To  discover  the  fact,  this  old  clergyman  was 
put  upon  the  rack,  and  was  examined  •«  before 
torture,  in  torture,  between  torture,  and  after  tor- 
ture/* but  no  confession  was  extorted,  which  was 
instantly  communicated  by  Bacon  to  the  king. 

To  be  certain  of  the  law,  the  king  resolved  to 
obtain  th&  opinions  of  the  judges  before  the  pro- 
secution was  commenced.  For  this  purpose,  the 
attorney- general  was  employed  to  confer  with  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Mr.  Sergeant  Montague  to  speak 
with  Justice  Crooke,  Mr.  Sergeant  Crew  with 
Justice  Houghton,  and  Mr.  Solicitor  with  Justice 
Dodderidge,  who  were  instructed  by  Bacon  that 
they  should  presently  speak  with  the  three  judges, 
before  h9  could  see  Coke ;  arid  that  they  shcnild 
not  in  any  case  make  any  doubt  to  the  judges,  as 
if  they  mistrusted  they  would  not  deliver  any 
opinion  apart,  but  speak  resolutely  to  them,  and 
only  make  their  coming  to  be,  to  know  what  time 
they  would  appoint  to  be  attended  with  the  pap 
pers.  The  three  judges  very  readily  gave  their 
opinions;  but  with  Sir  Edward  Coke  the  task 
was  not  easy :  for  his  high  and  independent  spirit 
refused  to  submit  to  these  private  conferences, 
contrary,  as  he  said,  to  the  custom  of  the  realm, 
which  requires  the  judges  not  to  give  opinion  by 
fractions,  but  entirely  and  upon  conference ;  and 
that  this  auricular  taking  of  opinions,  single  and 
apart,  was  new  and  dangerous. 

The  answer  to  this  resi9tance,  Bacon  thus 
relates  in  a  letter  to  the  king:  «'  I  replied  in  civil 
and  plain  terms,  that  I  wished  his  lordship,  in  my 
love  to  him,  to  think  better  of  it;  for  that  this, 
that  his  lordship  was  pleased  to  put  into  great 
words,  seemed  to  me  and  my  fellows,  when  we 
spake  of  it  amongst  ourselves,  a  reasonable  and 
iluniliar  matter,  for  a  king  to  consult  ¥rith  his 
judges,  either  assembled  or  selected,  or  one  by 
one.  I  added,  that  judges  sometimes  might  make 
a  suit  to  be  scared  for  their  opinion  till  they  had 
spoken  with  their  brethren;  but  if  the  king  upon 
his  own  princely  judgment,  for  reason  of  estate, 
should  think  it  fit  to  have  it  otherwise,  and 
should  so  demand  it,  there  was  no  declining; 
nay,  that  it  touched  upon  a  violation  of  their  oath, 
which  was  to  counsel  the  king  without  dis- 
tinction, whether  it  were  jointly  or  severally. 
Thereupon  I  put  him  the  case  of  the  privy  council, 
as  if  your  majesty  should  be  pleased  to  command 
any  of  them  to  deliver  their  opinioa  apart  and  in 


private ;  whether  it  were  a  good  answer  to  deny 
it,  otherwise  than  if  it  were  propounded  at  the 
ts^le«  ^"0  this  he  said,  that  the  cases  were  not 
alike,  beeause  this  concerned  life.  To  which  t 
replied,  that  questions  of  estate  might  concern 
thousands  of  lives ;  and  many  things  more  pre- 
cious than  the  life  of  a  particular;  as  war  and 
peace,  and  the  like/* 

By  this  reasoning  Coke's  scruples  were,  aflter  a 
struggle,  removed,  and  he  concurred  with  his  bre- 
thren in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  king. 

From  the  progress  which  knowledge  has  made, 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  in  the  science  of 
justice  and  its  administration,  mitigating  severity, 
abolishing  injurious  restraints  upon  commerce,  and 
upon  civil  and  reli^^ons  liberty^  and  preserving  the 
judicial  mind  free,  almost,  from  the  possibility  of 
influence,  we  may,  without  caution,  fSsel  disposed, 
to  censure  the  profession  of  the  law  at  that  day 
for  practices  so  different  from  our  own.  Passing 
out  of  darkness  into  light,  we  may  for  a  moment  be 
daxsled,  and  forget  the  ignorance  from  which  we 
have  emerged ;  an  evil  attendant  upon  the  pro-. 
gross  of  learning,  which  did  not  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  Bacon,  by  whom  we  are  admonished, 
that «« if  knowledge,  as  it  advances,  is  taken  with- 
out its  true  corrective,  it  ever  hath  some  nature  of 
venom  or  malignity,  and  some  effects  of  that 
venom,  which  is  ventosity  or  swelling.  This 
corrective  spice,  the  mixture  whereof  maketh 
knowledge  so  sovereign,  is  charity;  of  which 
the  apostle  saith,  « If  I  spake  with  Uie  tongues 
of  men  and  angels,  and  had  not  charity,  it  were 
but  as  a  tinkling  cymbal.' " 

For  having  thus  acted  in  obedience  to  the  king's 
commands,  by  a  compliance  with  error  sanctioned 
by  the  practice  of  the  profession.  Bacon  has, 
without  due  consideration,  been  censured  by  a 
most  upright,  intelligent  judge  of  modem  times, 
who  has  thus  indirectly  accused  the  bar  as  venal> 
and  the  bench  as  perjured. 

To  this  excellent  man  posterity  has  been  more 
just;  we  do  not  brand  Judge  Foster  with  the  im- 
putation of  cruelty,  for  having  passed  the  barba- 
rous and  disgraceful  eentence  upon  persons  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  which  was  not  abolisbed 
till  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth ;  nor  do  we  cen- 
sure the  judges  in  and  before  the  time  of  Eliza^* 
both  for  not  having  resisted  the  infliction  of  tor- 
ture, sanctioned  by  the  law,  which  was  founded 
upon  the  erroneous  principle  that  men  will  speak 
truth,  when  under  the  influence  of  a  passion  more 
powerful  than  the  love  of  truth ;  nor  shall  we 
be  censured,  in  future  times,  for  refusing,  in  ex- 
cessive obedience  to  this  principle,  to  admit  the 
evidence  of  the  richest  peer  of  the  realm,  if  he 
have  the  interest  of  sixpence  in  the  cause ;  not 
hae  Sir  Matthew  Hale  been  visited  with  the  sin 
of  having  condemned  and  suffered  to  be  executed, 
a  mother  and  her  danghter  of  eleven  years  of  age, 
for  witchcraft)  under  the  quaint  advice  of  Sir 
<F) 
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Thomas  Brown,  one  of  the  first  physicians  and 
philosophers  of  his,  or,  indeed,  of  any  time,  who 
was  devoting  his  life  to  the  confutation  V  what 
he  deemed  ralgar  errors !  nor  will  the  judges  of 
England  hereafter  be  considered  culpable  for  hay- 
ing at  one  session,  condemned  and  left  for  execu- 
tion six  young  men  and  women  under  the  age  of 
twenty,  for  uttering  forged  one  pound  notes ;  or 
for  having,  so  late  as  the  year  1830,  publicly  sold 
for  large  sums  the  places  of  the  officers  of  their 
courts. 

To  persecute  the  lover  of  truth  for  opposing 
established  customs,  and  to  censure  him  in  after 
ages  for  not  having  been  more  strenuous  in  oppo- 
sition, are  errors  which  will  never  cease  until  the 
pleasure  of  self-elevation  from  the  depression  of 
superiority  is  no  more.  >«  These  things  must  con- 
tinue as  they  have  been;  so  too  will  that  also, 
continue,  whereupon  learning  hath  ever  relied, 
and  which  faileth  not :  justificata  est  sapientia  a 
filiis  suis.'' 

Bacon,  unmoved  by  the  prejudice,  by  which 
during  his  life  he  was  resisted,  or  the  scurrUous 
libels  by  which  he  was  assailed,  went  right  on- 
ward in  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  the  only 
effectual  mode  of  decomposing  error.  Where  he 
saw  that  truth  was  likely  to  be  received,  he  pre- 
setited  her  in  aH  her  divine  loveliness.  When  he 
could  not  directly  attack  error,  when  the  light 
was  too  strong  for  weak  eyes,  he  never  omitted  an 
opportunity  to  expose  it.  Truth  is  often  silent  as 
fearing  her  judge,  never  as  suspecting  her  cause. 

In  his  letter  to  the  king,  stating  that  Peacham 
had  been  put  to  the  torture,  he  says,  *«  Though  we 
are  driven  to  make  our  way  through  questions, 
which  I  wish  were  otherwise,  yet  I  hope  the  end 
will  be  good:'*  and,  unable  at  that  period  to 
counteract  the  then  common  custom  of  importuning 
the  judges,  he  warned  Villiers  of  the  evil.  «  By  no 
means,"  he  says,  **  be  yx>u  persuaded  to  interpose 
yourself,  either  by  word  or  letter,  in  any  cause 
depending,  or  like  to  be  depending  in  any  court 
of  justice,  nor  suffer  any  other  great  man  to  do  it 
where  yon  can  hinder  it,  and  by  all  means  dis- 
suade the  king  himself  from  it,  upon  the  impor- 
tunity of  any  fbr  themselves  or  their  friends ;  if 
it  should  prevail,  it  perverts  justice ;  but  if  the 
judge  be  so  just,  and  of  such  courage,  as  he  ought 
to  be,  as  not  to  be  inclined  thereby,  yet  it  always 
leaves  a  taint  of  suspicion  behind  it:  judges  must 
be  as  chaste  as  Caesar's  wife,  neither  to  be,  nor  to 
be  suspected  to  be  unjust ;  and,  sir,  the  honour 
of  the  judges  in  their  judicature  is  the  king's 
honour,  whose  person  they  represent'* 

The  trial  of  Peaoham  took  place  at  Taunton  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1615,  before  the  chief  baron 
and  Sir  Henry  Montagru.  Bacon  did  not  attend, 
bnt  the  prosecution  was  conducted  by  the  king's 
sergeant  and  solicitor,  when  the  old  clergyman, 
who  defended  himself  ••very  simply,  although 
#bftiiistely  and  doggedly  enoogfa,**  was  convicted, 


but,  some  of  the  judges  doubting  whether  it  ^ 
treason,  he  was  not  executed. 

The  same  course  of  private  consultation  wilii 
the  judges  would  have  been  adopted  in  the  erne 
of  Owen,  had  not  the  attorney-general  been  so 
clear  ih  his  opinion  of  the  treason,  as  to  indiiee 
him  to  think  it  inexpedient  to  imply  that  vdj 
doubt  could  be  entertained. 

His  speeches  against  Owen  and  Talbot,  which 
are  preserved,  are  in  the  usual  style  of  speeches 
of  this  nature,  with  some  of  the  scurrility  hj 
which  the  eloquence  of.  the  bar  was  at  that  time 
polluted. 

W^hen  speaking  of  the  king's  clemency,  he  says, 
'•The  king  has  had  too  many  causes  of  irritation: 
he  has  been  irritated  by  the  Powder  Treason, 
when,  in  ths  chair  of  majesty,  his  vine  and  olive 
branches  about  him,  attended  by  his  nobles  sad 
third  estate  in  parliament,  he  was,  in  the  twink* 
ling  of  an  eye,  as  if  it  had  been  a  particular 
doomsday,  to  have  been  brought  to  ashes,  vai 
dispersed  to  the  four  winds.  He  hath  been  irri* 
tated  by  wicked  and  monstrous  libels,  and  by  4i0 
violence  of  demagogues  who  have  at  all  times 
infested,  and  in  times  of  disturbance,  when  ths 
scum  is  uppermost,  ever  will  infest  socieljj^;  confi* 
dent  and  daring  persons,  JVifAiV  torn  Mrens,  quam 
ne  dvbiiart  aUqud  de  re,  videreiur,  priding  dieas« 
selves  in  pulling  down  magistrates,  and  chanting 
tlie  psalm,  •  Let  us  bind  the  kings  in  chains,  and 
the  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron.'  " 

During  this  year  an  event  occurred,  which  ma 
terially  affected  the  immediate  pursuits  and  fiitam 
fkte  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon, — ^the  king's  selection 
of  a  new  favourite. 

George  Villiers,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Greorgn 
Villiers  and  Mary  Beaumont,  on  each  side  well 
descended,  was  bom  in  1593.  Having  early  lost 
his  father,  his  education  was  conduct^  by  Ladj 
Villiers,  and,  though  he  was  naturally  intelligent 
and  of  quick  parts,  more  attention  was  paid  to  ths 
graces  of  manner  and  the  lighter  accomplishments 
which  ornament  a  gentleman,  than  the  solid 
learning  and  virtuous  precepts  which  form  a  grest 
and  good  man.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  trav^ 
led  to  France,  and,  having  passed  three  years  in 
the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  returned  to  ths 
seat  of  his  forefathers,  in  Leicestershire,  where 
he  conceived  an  intention  of  settling  himself  in 
marriage ;  but,  having  journeyed  to  London,  and 
consulted  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  that  gentleman, 
charmed  by  bis  personal  beauty  and  graceful  ds» 
portment,  advised  him  to  relinquish  his  intention, 
and  try  his  fortune  at  court.  Shrewd  advice, 
which  he,  without  a  sigh,  obeyed.  He  sacrificed 
his  affections  at  the  first  temptation  of  ambition* 

The  king  had  gradually  withdrawn  his  favotii 
from  Somerset,  equally  displeased  by  the  baugfa* 
tineas  of  his  manners,  and  by  an  increasing  gloom, 
that  obscured  all  those  lighter  qualities  which  had 
formeily  contributed  to  his  amusement,  a  gloom 
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goon. after  fatally  explained.  Althongli  powers 
ftilly  attracted  by  the  elegance  and  gayety  of  Vil- 
liera,  yet  James  had  been  so  harassed  by  com- 
plaints of  faTouritisni,  that  he  would  not  bestow 
any  appointment  upon  him,  until-solicited  by  the 
queen  and  some  of  the  grayest  of  his  councillors. 
In  1613  Villiers  was  taken  into  the  king's  house- 
hold, and  rose  rapidly  to  the  highest  honours. 
He  was  nominated  Qupbearer*  receired  several 
lucrative  appointments;  the  successive  honours 
of  knighthood,  of  a  barony,  an  earldom,  amar- 
quisatev  and  was  ^ally  created  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

From  tiie  paternal  character  of  Bacon's  protec- 
tion of  the  new  favourite,  it  is  probable  that  he 
had  early  sought  his  assistance  and  advice ;  as  a 
friendship  was  formed  between  them,  which  con- 
tinued with  scarcely  any  interruption  till  the 
death,  and,  indeed,  after  the  death  of  Bacon :  ^  a 
friendship  which  was  always  marked  by  a  series 
of  the  wisest  and  best  counsels,  and  was  never 
checked  by  the  increased  power  and  elevation  of 
Viliiers. 

This  intimacy  between  an  experienced  states- 
man and  a  rising  favourite  was  naturally  looked 
upon  with  some  jealousy,  but  it  ought  to  have  been 
remembered  tha$  tiiere  was  never  any  intimacy 
between  Bacon  and  Somerset.  In  the  whole  of  his 
voluminous  correspondence,  there  is  not  one  letter 
of  solicitation  or  compliment  to  that  powerful 
&vourite,  or  any  vain  attempt  to  divert  him  from 
his  own  gratifications  to  the  advancement  of  the 
public  good ;  but  in  Villiers  he  thought  he  saw  a 
better  nature,  capable  of  iBuch  culture,  as  to  be 
fruitful  in  good  works.  Whatever  the  motives 
were  in  which  this  union  originated,  the  records 
extant  of  ^e  spirit  by  which  it  wa^i  cemented  are 
honourable  to  both.  In  the  courtesy  and  docility 
of  Villiers,  Bacon  did  not  foresee  ^e  rapaciQr 
that  was  to  end  in  his  own  disgrace,  and  in  the 
violent  death  of  the  favourite. 

About  this  period.  Sir  George  Villiers,  person- 
ally and  by  letter^  importuned  his  friend  to  com- 
municate his  sentiments  respecting  the  conduct 
which,  thus  favoured  by  the  king,  it  would  bie 
proper  for  him  to  observe;  and,  considering  these 
requests  as  commands,  Bacon  wrote  a  letter  of 
advice  to  Villiers,  such  as  is  not  usually  given  in 
courts,  but  of  a  strain  equally  free  and  friendly, 
calculated  to  make  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  both  good  and  great,  and  equally  ho- 
nourable to  the  giver  and  tiie  receiver:  advice 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  prosperity 
in  life.  It  is  an  essay  on  the  following^  sub- 
jects : 

1.  Matters  that  concern  religion,  and  the  church 
and  churchmen. 

S.  Matters  concerning  justice,  and  the  laws, 
and  the  professors  thereof. 


3.  Councillors,  and  the  council  table,  and  the 
offices  and  officers  of  the  kingdom. 

4.  Foreign  negotiations  and  embassies. 

5.  Peace  and  war,  both  foreign  and  civil,  and  in 
that  the  navy  and  forts,  and  what  belongs  to  them. 

6.  Trade  at  home  and  abroad. 

7.  Colonies,  or  foreign  plantations. - 

8.  The  court  and  curiality. 

Each  of  these  subjects  he  explains,  with  a  mi- 
nuteness scarcely  to  be  conceived,  except  by  the 
admirers  of  his  works,  who  well  know  his  ex- 
tensive and  minute  survey  of  every  subject  to 
which  he  directed  his  attention. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1613,  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  was  poisoned  in  the  Tower  by  one 
Weston,  of  which  crime  he  was  convicted,  received 
sentence  of  deflth,  and  was  executed.  In  the 
progress  of  the  trial  suspicions  having  been  excited 
against  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  as 
having  been  deeply  concerned  in  this  barbarous 
act;  their  injudicious  friends,  by  endeavouring 
to  circulate  a  report  that  these  suspicions  were 
but  an  artifice  to  ruin  that  nobleman,  the  King 
commanded  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  in 
the  Star  Chamber  Mr.  Lumsden,  a  gentleman  of 
good  family  in  Scotland,  Sir  John  HoUis,  af^er* 
wards  Earl  of  Clare,  and  Sir  John  Wentworth, 
who  were  convicted  and  severely  punished.  The 
speech  of  Bacon  upon  this  trial  is  fortunately 
preserved. 

Shortly  after  this  investigation,  so  many  cir- 
cumstances transpired,  all  tending  to  implicate 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  and  so  great 
an  excitement  prevailed  through  the  whole  coun- 
try, that  the  king  determined  to  bring  these 
great  ofienders  to  trial ;  a  resolution  which  he 
could  not  have  formed  without  the  most  painful 
struggle  between  his  duty  to  the  public  and  his 
anxiety  to  protect  his  fallen  favourite.  His  sense 
of  duty  as  the  dispenser  of  justice  prevailed. 
Previous  to  the  trial,  which  took  place  May,  1616, 
the  same  course  of  private  consultation  with  the 
judges  was  pursued,  and  the  king  caused  it  to  be 
privately  intimated  to  Somerset,  that  it  would  be 
his  own  fault  if  favour  was  not  extended  to  him : 
favour  which  was  encouraged  by  Bacon,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  king,  in  which  he  says,  '^llie  great 
downfall  of  so  great  persons  carrieth  in  itself  a 
heavy  judgment,  and  a  kind  of  civil  death,  al- 
though their  lives  should  not  be  taken.  All  which 
may  satisfy  honour  for  sparing  their  lives." 

In  his  speech  upon  the  trial.  Bacon  gave  a 
clear  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  whole  con- 
spiracy against  Overbury,  describing  the  various 
practices  against  his  life ;  but  though  he  fully  and 
fidriy  executed  his  duty  as  attorney-general,  it 
was  without  malice  or  harshness,  availing  him- 
self of  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  never  lost 
I  sight,  to  recommend  mercy;  and  though  the 
friends  of  the  new  fiivourite  were  supposed  tohsvii 
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been  deeply  interested  in  the  downfall  of  Somerset, 
and  accused  of  secretly  working  his,  niin«  Bacon 
gained  great  honour  in  the  opinions  of  all  men,  by 
his  impartial'  yet  merciful  treatment  of  a  man  whom 
in  his  prosperity  he  had  shunned  and  despised. 

Early  in  this  year,  (1615,  iBt,  55,)  a  dispute 
which  occasioned  considerable  agitation,  arose 
between  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
chancellor  after  judgment  given  in  courts  of  law. 
Upon  this  dispute,  heightened  by  the  warmth  and 
haughtiness  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  the  danger^ 
otts  illness  of  the  chancellor  at  ihe  time  when 
Coke  promoted  the  inquiry,  ^e  king  and  Villiers 
conferred  with  Bacon,  to  whom  and  other  emi- 
nent members  of  the '  profession,  the  matter  was 
referred,  and  upon  their  report,  the  king  in  person 
pronounced  judgment  in  favour  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, with  some  strong  observations  upon  the 
conduct  of  Coke. 

Pending  this  investigation,  (1616,  Mi,  56,) 
Villiers,  it  seems,  communicated  to  Bacon  the 
king's  intention  either  to  admit  him  a  member  of 
the  privy  council,  or,  upon  the  death  or  resignation 
of  the  chancellor,  to  intrust  him  with  the  great 
seal,  a  trust  to  which  he  was  certain  of  the  chan- 
cellor's recommendation. 

Having  thus  discharged  the  duties  of  solicitor 
and  attorney-general,  with  much  credit  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  the  oommniiity,  he,  eariy  in  the 
year  1615-16,  expressed  to  Villiers  his  wish  to  be 
admitted  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  from  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  of  service  ^'in  times  which 
did  never  more  require  a  king's  attorney  to  be 
well  armed,  and  to  wear  a  gauntlet  and  not  a 
glove."  In  consequence  of  this  communication, 
the  king,  on  the  3d  of  June,  gave  him  the  option 
either  to  be  made  privy  councillor,  or  the  assur- 
ance of  succeeding  the  chancellor.  Bacon,  for 
reasons  which  he  has  thus  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
Villiers,  preferred  being  sworn  privy  councillor: 

<«  Sir,  the  king  giveth  me  a  noble  choice,  and 
you  are  the  man  my  heart  ever  told  me  you  were. 
Ambition  would  drew  me  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
choice ;  but  in  respect  of  my  hearty  wishes  that 
my  lord  chancellor  may  live  long,  and  the  small 
hopes  I  bars  that  I  shall  live  long  myself,  and, 
above  aU,  because  I  see  his  majesty's  service 
daily  and  instantly  bleedeth;  towards  which  I 
persuade  myself  (vainly,  perhaps,  but  yet  in  mine 
own  thoughts  firmly  and  constantly)  that  I  shall 
give,  when  I  am  of  the  table,  some  effectual  fur- 
therance, (as  a  poor  thread  of  tiie  labyrinth,  which 
hath  no  other  virtoe  but  a  united  continuance, 
without  interruption  or  distraction»)  I  do  accept  of 
the  former,  to  be  councillor  for  the  present,  and  to 
give  over  pleading  at  the  bar ;  let  the  other  mat- 
tfvr  rest  upon  my  proof  and  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
and  the  accidents  of  time.  For,  to  speak  plainly, 
I  woqM  be  loatii  that  my  lord  ohancelior,  to 


whom  I  owe  most  after  the  king  and  yonraelft 
should  be  locked  to  his  successor  for  any  ad- 
vancement or  gracing  of  me.  So  I  ever  remain 
your  true  and  most  devoted  and  obliged  servant. 
— ^d  June,  1616." 

He  was  accordingly  sworn  of  the  privy  conn- 
cil,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  board  on  the  9th  o£ 
June  ;  it  having  been  pjeviously  agreed  that,though 
in  general  he  should  cease  to  plead  as  an  advocate, 
his  permission  to  give  counsel  in  causes  should  - 
continue,  and  that  if  any  urgent  and  weigbtf 
matter  should  arise,  that  he  might,  with  the  king's 
permission,  be  allowed  to  plead.  Upon  this  unu- 
sual honour  he  was  immediately  congratulated  by 
the  university  of  Cambridge. 

Such  were  the  occupations  of  this  philosopher, 
who,  during  the  three  years  in  which  period  he 
was  attorney-general,  conducted  himself  with 
such  prudent  moderation  in  so  many  perplexed 
and  difficult  cases,  and  with  such  evenness  and 
integrity,  that  his  conduct  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, nor  has  malice  dared  to  utter  of  him  the 
least  calumny. 

He  now  approached  his  last  act  as  attorney- 
general,  which  was  of  the  same  nature  as  the  first, 
his  prosecution  of  Mr.  Markham  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, for  sending  a  challenge  to  Lord  Darcy. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1616-17,  Lord  Brackley, 
then  lord  chancellor,  being  worn  out  with  age  and 
infirmities,  resigned  the  great  seal,  and  escaped, 
for  a  short  interval,  from  the  troubles  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  over  which  he  had  presided  for 
thirteen  years,  amidst  the  disputes  between  thi« 
high  tribunal  and  the  courts  of  common  law,  and 
the  pressure  of  business,  which  had  so  increased . 
as  to  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  any  indi- 
vidual to  control. 

On  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  the  seals  were 
delivered  by  the  king  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  with 
four  admonitions :  Finij  To  contain  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  within  its  true  and  due  limits,  without 
swelling  or  excess.  Secondly^  Not  to  put  the  grett 
seal  to  letters  patent,  as  a  matter  of  course  to  follow 
after  precedent  warrants.  Thirdly^  To  retrenck 
all  unnecessary  delays,  that  the  subject  might  find 
that  he  did  enjoy  the  same  remedy  against  the 
fainting  of  the  soul  and  the  consumption  of  the 
estate,  which  was  speedy  justice.  '« Bis  dat,  qui 
cito  dat."  fburM/y,That  justice  might  pass  with 
as  easy  charge  as  might  be ;  and  that  those  same 
brambles,  that  grow  about  justice,  of  neediest 
charge  and  expense,  and  all  manner  of  exactions, 
might  be  rooted  out  so  far  as  might  be. 

Tlius  was  Francis  Bacon,  then  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  created  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  England. 

In  the  joy  of  recent  possession  he  instantly 
wrote  to  his  friend  and  patron,  the  Earl  of  Buck- 
ingham, with  a  pen  overflowing  with  the  expres- 
sion of  his  gratitude* 
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My  dearest  LoTd,-i-It  is  W>th  in  cares  and 
kindness,  that  small  ones  float  up  to  the  tongoe 
and  great  ones  sink  down  into  the  heart  in  silence. 
Therefore  I  could  speak  little  to  your  lordship 
to-day,  neither  had  I  fit  time.  But  I  most  profess 
thus  much,  that  in  this  day^s  work  you  are  the 
tniest  and  perfectest  mirror  and  example  of  firm 
and  generous  friendship  that  ever  was  in  court. 
And  I  shall  count  every  day  lost,  wherein  I  shall 
not  either  study  your  well  doing  in  thought,  or  do 
y<Air  name  honour  in  speech,  or  perform  you  ser- 
yioe  in  deed.  Good  my  lord,  account  and  ac- 
cept me  your  most  bounden  and  devoted  fnend 
and  Servant  of  all  men  living. 

Fa.  Bacon,  C.S. 

Mftrdk  7,  1016.17. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  human  delight;  such  the 
nature  of  human  foresight ! 

As  he  must  have  known,  what  he  has  so  beau- 
tifully taught,  that  a  man  of  genius  ^an  seldom 
be  permanently  influenoed  by  worldly  distinc* 
tion;  as  he  well  knew  that  his  own  happiness 
and  utility  consisted  not  in  action  but  in  contem- 
plation; as  he  had  published  his  opinion  that 
««men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants;  ser- 
vants of  the  sovereign  or  state,  servants  of  fame, 
and  servants  of  business ;  so  as  they  have  no  free- 
dom, neither  in  their  person,  nor  in  their  actions, 
nor  in  Aeir  times,'*  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
urged  to  this  and  to  every  other  step  on  the  road 
to  aggrandizement,  either  by  the  importunities 
of  his  family,  or  by  his  favourite  opinion,  that 
(« knowledge  is  never  so  dignified  and  exalted  as 
when  contemplation  and  action  are  nearly  and 
strongly  conjoined  together:  a  conjuncrion  like 
unto  that  of  the  two  highest  planets,  Saturn,  the 
planet  of  rest  and  contemplation,  and  Jupiter, 
the  planet  of  civil  society  and  action." 

It  has  been  said  by  some  of  the  ancient  magi- 
cians, that  they  could  see  clearly  all  which  was 
to  befall  others,  but  that  of  their  own  future  life 
they  could  discern  nothing.  It  might  be  a  curi- 
ous speculation  for  any  admirer  of  the  works  of 
this  great  man,  to  coUeot  the  oracles  he  would 
have  delivered  to  warn  any  other  philosopher  of 
the  probable  danger  and  certain  infelicity  of  ac- 
cepting such  an  office  in  such  times^ 

To  the  hope  of  wealth  he  would  have  said, 
<«  it  diverts  and  interrupts  the  prosecution  and  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge,  like  unto  the  golden 
ball  ^own  before  Atalanta,  which,  while  she 
goeth  aside  and  stoopeth  to  take  it  up,  the  race  ia 
hindered. 

**  DecUamt  cunoi  Mtramq.  TolvbUe  tolllt.*' 

To  the  importunities  of  friends  he  would  have 
answered  by  his  favourite  maxim,  **  You  do  not 
duly  estimate  the  value  of  pleasures ;  for  if  you 
observe  well,  you  shall  find  the  logical  part  of 
some  men's  minds  good,  but  the  mathematical 
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part  nothing  worth :  that  Is,  they  can  judge  well 
of  the  mode  of  attaining  the  end,  but  ill  of  the 
value  of  tiie  end  itself." 

He  would  have  warned  ambition  that  ^the 
seeled  dove  mounts  and  mounts  because  he  is 
unable  to  look  about  him." 

To  the  supposition  «« that  worldly  power  is  thd 
means  to  do  good,"  he  would  have  said,  *«  A  man 
who  spends  his  life  in  an  impartial  search  after 
truth,  is  a  better  friend  to  mankind  than  any  states- 
man or  hero,  whose  merits  are  commonly  con- 
fined within  the  circle  of  an  age  or  a  nation,  and 
are  not  unlike  seasonable  and  favouring  showers, 
which,  though  they  be  profitable  and  desirable, 
yet  serve  for  that  season  only  wherein  they  fall, 
and  for  a  latitude  of  ground  which  they  water ; 
but  the  benefices  of  the  philosopher,  like  the 
influences  of  the  sun  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  are 
for  time  permanent,  for  place  universal:  those 
again  are  commonly  mixed  with  strife  and  per-^ 
turbation ;  but  these  have  the  true  character  of 
divine  presence,  and  come  in  aura  lent  without 
noise  or  agitation." 

The  flattering  illusion  of  good  to  result  from 
the  union  of  contemplation  and  action,  would  have 
been  dissipated  by  the  admonition,  that  the  life 
and  faculties  of  man  are  so  short  and  limited  that 
this  union  has  always  failed,  and  must  be  injuri- 
ous both  to  the  politician  and  to  the  philosopher. 
To  Me  polUieian^  as,  from  variety  of  speculation, 
he  would  neither  be  prompt  in  action  nor  consist- 
ent in  general  conduct;  and  as,  from  meditating 
upon  tLe  universal  frame  of  nature,  he  would 
have  little  disposition  to  confine  his  views  to  the 
circle  where  his  usefulness  might  be  most  bene- 
ficial. To  the  philowpKety  as  powers  intended  to 
enlarge  the  province  of  knowledge,  and  enlighten 
distant  ages,  would  be  wasted  upon  subjects  of 
mere  temporary  interest,  debates  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  mechanism  of  state  business.  That 
Bacon  should  have  been  doomed  to  such  occupa- 
tions, that  he,  who  stood  the  lofty  beacon  of 
science,  evermore  guiding  the  exploring  scholar  in 
voyages  of  discovery  to  improve  and  bless  man- 
kind, should  voluntarily  have  descended  to  the 
shifting  quicksands  of  politics,  is  a  theme  for 
wonder  and  pity.  He  could  have  pointed  cut 
to  another  the  shoals,  the  sunken  rocks,  and  the 
treacherous  nature  of  the  current;  but  he  adven- 
tured,~-and  Httie  minds  can  now  point  out  where 
he  was  lost,  and  where  the  waters  went  over  his 
souL 

Much  as  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  should 
have  accepted  this  ofiSce,  the  loss  to  science 
seems,  in  some  sort,  to  have  been  compensated 
by  his  entire  devotion  to  his  professional  and 
political  duties:  duties  for  which  he  possessed 
unrivalled  powers^ 

It  has  been  truly  said  by  the  biographer  of 
Bacon's  successor,  that  <<  the  chancellorship  of 
England  is  not  a  chariot  for  every  scholar  to  gel 
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ap  aivl  ride  in.  Sayisg  this  one,  perliapft  it  would 
tike  a  lon^  day  to  find  another*  Our  laws  are 
the  wisdom  of  many  ages,  consisting  of  a  worid 
of.cnstoms,  maxims,  intricate  decisions,  which 
asB  rtaporua  pnndenium*  Tully  could  never' haTe 
boasted,  if  he  had  lived  amongst  ns,  51  mUd  •»• 
htmenter  ixeupaio  stamaekum  moverirU,  triduo  me 
jurUamauUum  profiubor.  He  is  altogether  de- 
ceived, that  thinks  he  is  fit  for  the  exersise  of  oar 
judicature,  heoanse  he  is  a  grreat  rabbi  in  some 
academical  authors;  for  this  hath  little  or  no 
copulation  with  our  encyclopedia  of  arts  and 
sciences.  Quintilian  might  judge  right  upon  the 
branches  of  oratory  and  philosophy,  Omnea  dUci' 
pUnas  inter  $e  eonjundionem  rerumfetcommunhnem 
habere.  But  ourlaw  is  a  plant  that  grew  alone, 
and  is  not  entwined  into  this  hedge  of  other  pro- 
-  fesstons ;  yc^  the  ^rnall  insight  that  some  have 
into  deep  matters,  cause  them  to  think  that  it  is 
no  insuperable  task  for  an  unexpert  man  to  be  the 
chief  arbiter  in  a  court  of  equity.  Bring  reason 
and  conscience  with  you,  the  good  stock  of  na- 
ture, and  the  thing  is  done.  JEquitae  opiimo 
euique  noUssima  et/,  is  a  trivial  sajring,  a  very 
good  man  cannot  be  ignorant  of  equity ;  and  who 
knows  not  that  extreme  right  is  extreme  injury  t 
But  they  that  look  no  fur^r  than  so,  are  short- 
sighted :  for  there  is  no  strain  of  wisdom  more 
sublime,  than  upon  all  complaints  to  measure  the 
just  distance  between  law  and  equity ;  because 
in  this  high  place,  it  is  not  equity  at  lust  and 
pleasure  that  is  moved  for,  but  equity  according  to 
decrees  and  precedents  foregoing,  as  the  dew- 
beaters  have  trod  the  way  for  those  that  come 
after  them.** 

Of  Bacon^s  fitness  for  this  office,  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  by  a  consideration  of  tiie  four 
principal  qualifications  of  a  chancellor,  as 

A  Lawyer, 

A  Judge, 

A  Statesman, 

And  the  Patron  of  Preferment, 

As  a  Lawyer  he  had  for  a  series  of  years  been 
engaged  in  professional  life.  He  had  been  so- 
licitor and  attorney-general ;  had  published  upon 
diiTerent  pans  of  the  law;  had  deeply  meditated 
upon  the  principles  of  equity,  and  had  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  assist  in  improve- 
ment of  the  law,  in  obedience  to  his  favourite 
maxim,  •«  that  every  man  is  a  debtor  to  his  profes- 
sion, from  the  which,  as  men  do  of  course  seek 
countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to 
endeavour  themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a 
help  and  ornament** 

As  a  Judge,  he,  from  his  in&ncy,  had  seen  the 
different  modes  in  which  judicial  duties  were 
discharged,  had  meditated  deeply  and  published 
his  opinions  upon  the  perfection  of  these  duties 
«Ho  the  Boitort,  to  the  advocates,  to  tiie  oflloers  of 
Jwtiee  mwenistth  tbwDf  un  to  tfie  sotefsigii 


or  state  above  them:**  and  in  his  addresses  to 
the  judges  upon  their  appointment  or  promotion, 
he  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  explaiii* 
them. 

As  a  Statesman,  we  have  seen  that  he  was 
cradled  in  politics;  that  his  works  abound  witk 
notices  of  his  political  exertions ;  that  his  advi(Ke 
to  Sir  George  Villiers  is  an  essay  upon  all  tlw 
various  duties  of  a  statesman,  with  respect  to  re* 
ligion,  justice,  the  council  table,  foreign  negotia- 
tions,  peace  and  war,  trade,  the  colenies,  and  tfie 
court ;  and  of  his  parliamentary  eloquence  hia 
friend  Ben  Jonson  says, «« There  happened  in  ray 
time  one  noble  speaker,  who  was  full  of  gravity 
in  his  speaking ;  his  language,  where  he  could 
spare  or  pass  by  a  jest,  was  nobly  censorious. 
No  man  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  presaly, 
more  weightily,  or  sufiered  less  emptiness,  less 
idleness,  in  what  he  uttered.  No  member- of 
his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces.  His 
hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him 
wi^out  loss.  He  commanded  where  he  spoke, 
and  had  his  judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  de- 
votion. No  man  had  their  affections  more  in 
his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him 
wt»  lest  he  should  make  an  end.*' 

As  a  Patron,  he  considered  preferment  a  sacred 
trust,  to  pireserve  and  promote  high  feeling,  en- 
courage merit,  and  cbunteract '  the  tendency  of 
learning  to  dispose  men  to  leisure  and  private- 
ness. 

In  his  advice  to  Villiers,  as  to  the  patrimox^ 
of  the  church,  he  says, «« You  will  be  often  so> 
licited,  and  perhaps  importuned  to  prefer  scholars 
to  church  livings ;  you  may  further  your  friends 
in  that  way, « ceteris  paribus ;'  otherwise  remem- 
ber, I  pray,  that  these  are  not  places  merely  of 
favour;  the  charge  of  souls  lies  upon  them,  tiie 
greatest  account  whereof  will  be  required  at  their 
own  hands ;  but  they  will  share  deeply  in  their 
faults  who  are  the  instruments  of  their  prefer- 
ment.'* 

A  few  weeks  afier  he  was  appointed  lord 
keeper,  he  thus  writes  to  a  clergyman  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge:  «« After  my  hearty  com- 
mendations, I  have  heard  of  you,  as  a  man  well 
deserving,  and  of  able  gifts  to  become  profitable  in 
the  church ;  and  ^ere  being  fallen  within  my  gift 
the  rectory  of  Frome  St  Quintin,  with  the  chapel 
of  EiVershot,  in  Dorsetshire,  which  seems  to  be  a 
thing  of  good  value,  eighteen  pounds  in  the  king's 
books,  and  in  a  good  country,  I  have  thought  good 
to  make  offer  of  it  to  you :  the  rather  for  that  yon 
are  of  Trinity  College,  whereof  myself  was  some 
time :  and  my  purpose  is  to  make  choice  of  men 
rather  by  care  and  inquiry,  than  by  their  own 
suits  and  commendatory  letters.  So  I  bid  you 
fhiewell. 

From  your  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Bacoh,  C.  8.^ 

.   Fhnil>orMlBeHt,SMAFa»KI7. 
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Upon  sending  to  Bnekinghani  his  patent  for 
creating  him  a  yiseount,  he  says,  ^  i  recommend 
unto  yon  principally,  that  vhieh  I  Ihink  was 
never  done  since  I  was  bom,  and  which,  because 
it  is  not  done,  hath  bred  almost  a  wilderness  and 
solitnde  in  the  king's  serrice;  which  is,  that  yon 
countenance,  and  enconrage,  and  advance  able 
men,  in  all  kinds,  degrees,  and  professions.  For 
in  the  time  of  the  Cecils,  the  father  and  the  son, 
able  men  were  by  design  and  of  purpose  sup- 
pressed ;  and  though  of  late  choice  goeth  better, 
both  in  church  and  commonwealth,  yet  money 
and  time-serving,  and  cunning  canvasses  and  im- 
portunity prevaileth  too  much.  And  in  places 
of  moment,  rather  make  able  and  honest  men 
yours,  than  advance  those  that  are  o&erwise,  be- 
cause they  are  yours." 

And  in  his  appointment  of  judges,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  was  influenced  only  by  an  anxiety 
to  select  the  greatest  ability  and  integrity,  «*  sci- 
ence and  conscience,'**  for  these  important  trusts. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  there  was  not  any 
merit  peculiar  to  Bacon.  It  was  the  common 
sympathy  for  intellect,  which,  from  consciousness 
of  the  imbecility  and  wretchedness  attendant  upon 
ignorance,  uses  power  to  promote  merit  and  re- 
lieve wrongs.  It  passes  by  the  particular  infirmi- 
ties of  those  who  contribute  any  thing  to  the 
advancement  of  general  learning,  judging  it 
fitter  that  men  of  abilities  should  jointly  engage 
against  ignorance  and  barbarism.  This  had 
many  years  before  his  promotion  been  stated 
by  Bacon:  «« Neither  can  this  point  otherwise 
be;  for  learning  endneth  men's  minds  with  a 
true  sense  of  the  frailty  of  their  persons,  the 
casualty  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  dignity  of  their 
soul  and  vocation :  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  esteem  &at  any  greatness  of  their  own 
fortune  can  be  a  true  or  worthy  end  of  their  belDg 
and  ordainment;  whereas  the  corrupter  sort  of 
mere  politicians,  that  have  not  their  thoughts 
established  by  learning  in  the  love  and  apprehen- 
sion of  duty,  nor  ever  look  abroad  into  universal- 
ity, do  refisr  all  things  to  themselves,  and  thrust 
themselves  into  the  centre  of  the  world,  as  if  all 
lines  should  meet  in  them  and  their  fortunes; 
never  caring,  in  all  tempests,  what  becomes  of 
the  ship  of  state,  so  they  may  save  themselves  in 
the  cockboat  of  their  own  fortune.** 

This  truth,  necessarily  attendant  upon  all 
knowledge,  is  not  excluded  from  judiciaj  know- 
ledge. It  has  influenced  all  intelligent  judges : 
Sir  Thomas  More ;  the  Chancellor  de  THdpital ; 
Lord  Somers,  to  whom  he  has  been  compared; 
D'Aguesseau ;  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale.  Bacon's  favourite  maxim  therefore 
was,  *«Detur  digniori:  qui  beneficium  digno  dat 
omnes  obligat;"  and  in  his  prayer,  worthy  of  a 
chancellor,  he  daily  said,  **This  vine,  which  ray 
right-hand  hath  planted  in  this  nation,  I  have  ever 


prayed  unto  thee  that  it  might  stretch  her  branches 
to  ^e  seas  and  to  the  floods." 

Whatever  were  Sir  Francis's  gratifications^ 
attendant  upon  ^e  dignity  of  this  promotion,  in 
direct  pecuniary  profit  he  sustained  great  loss :  as 
he  relinquished  his  office  of  attorney-general, 
worth  at  least  J86000  a  year,  his  chancellorship 
to  the  prince,  and  his  post  of  Registrar  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  worth  about  J8I6OO  a  year,  whilst 
the  direct  profits  of  the  great  seal  were  only 
i8918,  15««  Of  the  amount  of  the  indirect  profits 
firom  fees  and  presents  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  form  a  correct  estimate.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  considerable,  as,  according  to  the  ori- 
ental customs  of  the  times,  statesmen  were  then 
seldom  approached  by  a  suitor  without  some  ao- 
ceptable  offering. 

The  new  year's  gifls,  regularly  presented  to 
the  king,  were  of  immense  value,  and  were  given 
by  the  great  officere  of  state,  peera  and  peeresses, 
the  bishops,  knights,  and  their  ladies,  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen,  and  even  from  the  tradesmen, 
and  all  the  ofiicere  of  the  household.  Tliese  pre- 
sents were  chiefly  in  money,  but  sometimes  va- 
ried by  ^e  taste  of  the  donore.  As  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  gave  to  the  queen  •<  one  pettyooat  of  white 
sattin,  embrodered  all  over  like  feathers  and  bil- 
lets, with  three  broad  borders,  fair  embrodered 
with  snakes  and  fruitage,  *  emblems  of  wisdom 
and  bounty ;' "  exhibiting,  even  at  that  day, 
a  fancy  delighting  in  splendour  and  allegory ; 
and  so  general  was  the  practice,  that  when  Bacon 
applied  to  the  queen  to  be  appointed  solicitor- 
general,  his  application  was  accompanied  by  the 
present  of  a  jewel. 

This  custom  6f  making  presents  to  persons  in 
power  was  not  confined  to  the  reigning  monareh, 
but  extended  to  statesmen.  They  were  made,  as 
of  course,  to  Lord  Salisbury,  to  Lord  Burleigh, 
and  to  all  pereons  in  office,  and  made  by  the  most 
virtuous  membera  of  the  community.  The  same 
custom  extended  to  the  chancellor,  and  to  the 
judges.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the 
practice  existed.  In  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  when  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  wan- 
ing, presents  wete,  without  any  ofience,  offered  to 
that  righteous  man ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  the 
biographer  of  Sir  Augrustine  NichoUs,  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  time  of  James  the  First,  as  an 
instance  of  his  virtue,  that  *«  he  had  exemplary 
integrity,  even  to  the  rejection  of  gratuities  after 
Judgment  given,  and  a  charge  to  his  followera  th>vl 
they  came  to  their  places  clear-handed,  and  that 
they  should  not  meddle  with  any  mouons  to  hiro, 
that  he  might  be  secured  from  all  appearance  of 
corruption." 

This  custom,  which,  more  or  less,  seems  to 
have  prevailed  at  all  times  in  nations  approaching 
civilization,  was,  i^out  the  year  1560f  partkUj 
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abolished  in  France  bjthe  exertions  of  THApital, 
which  abolition  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Butler,  in 
his  life  of  the  chancellor: 

**  Another  reformation  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  which  THApital  wished  to  effect,  was  the 
abolition  of  the  epices,  or  presents  made,  on  some 
occasions,  by  the  parties  in  a  cause  to  the  judges 
by  whom  it  was  tried. 

(*  A  passage  in  Homer,  where  he  describes  a 
compartment  in  the  shield  of  Achilles,  in  which 
two  talents  of  gold  were  placed  between  two 
judges,  as  the  reward  of  the  best  speaker,  is  ge- 
nerally cited  to  prove  that,  eren  in  the  earliest 
times,  the  judges  were  paid  for  their  administra^' 
tion  of  justice. 

«<  Plutarch  mentions,  that,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Pericles,  the  Athenian  magistrates  were  first 
authorized  to  require  a  remuneration  from  the 
^tors  of  their  courts.  In  ancient  Rome,  the 
magistrates  were  wholly  paid  by  the  public ;  but 
Justinian  allowed  some  magistrates  of  an  inferior 
description  to  receive  presents,  which  he  limited 
to  a  certain  amount,  from  the  suitors  before  them. 

'^  Montesquieu  observes,  that, « in  the  early  ages 
of  the  feudsd  law,  when  legal  proceedings  were 
short  and  simple,  the  lord  defrayed  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  administration  of  justice  in  his  court. 
In  proportion  as  society  became,  refined,  a  more 
complex  administration  of  justice  became  neces- 
sary ;  and  it  was  considered  that  not  only  the 
party  who  was  cast  should,  on  account  of  his 
having  instituted  a  bad  cause,  but  that  the  suc- 
cessful party  should,  on  account  of  the  benefit 
which  he  had  derived  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
court,  contribute,  in  some  degrree,  to  the  expenses 
attending  them ;  and  that  the  public,  on  account 
of  the  general  benefit  which  it  derived  from  the 
administration  of  justice,  should  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency.' 

't  To  secure  to  the  judges  the  proportion  which 
the  suitors  were  to  contribute  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  justice,  it  was  provided,  by  an  ordon- 
nance  of  St.  Louis,  that,  at  the  commencement  of 
a  suit,  each  party  should  deposit  in  court  the 
amount  of  one-tenth  part  of  the  property  in  dis- 
pute :  that  the  tenth  deposited  by  the  unsuccess- 
ful party  should  be  paid  over  to  the  judges  on  their 
passing  sentence ;  and  that  the  tenth  of  the  suc- 
cessful party  should  then  be  returned  to  him. 
This  was  varied  by  subsequent  ordonnances.  In- 
sensibly it  became  a  custom  for  the  saccessful  party 
to  wait  on  the  judges,  after  sentence  was  passed, 
and,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  attention  to 
the  cause,  to  present  them  with  a  box  of  sweet- 
meats, which  was  then  called  epicea,  or  spices. 
By  degrees,  this  custom  became  a  legal  perquisite 
of  the  judges;  and  it  was  converted  into  a  pre- 
sent of  money,  and  required  by  the  judges  before 
the  cause  came  to  hearing:  Non  ddiherttur 
donee  aolveniur  $peeiet^  say  some  of  the  ancient 
iegist6*f  of  the  parliaments  of  Franot.     That 


practice  was  afterwards  abolished ;  the  amount  cf 
the  epices  was  regulated;  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  taking  of  them  was  absolutely  forbidden^ 
Speaking  generally,  they  were  not  payable  till 
final  judgment;  and  if  the  matter  were  not  heard 
in  court,  but  referred  to  a  judge  for  him  to  tiear, 
and  report  to  the  court  upon  it,  he  was  entitled  to 
a  proportion  only  of  the  epices,  and  the  other . 
judges  were  entitled  to  no  part  of  them.  Those 
among  tiie  magistrates  who  were  most  punctual 
and  diligent  in  their  attendance  in  court,  and  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  had  most  causes  referred 
to  them,  and  were  therefore  richest  in  epices ;  but 
the;  superior  amount  of  them,  however  it  might 
prove  Uieir  superior  exertions,  added  little  to  their 
fortune,  as  it  did  not  often  exceed  J850,  and  never 
jSlOO  a  year.  The  judges  had  some  other  perqui- 
sites, and  also  some  remuneration  from  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  whole  of  the  perquisites  and  remune- 
ration of  any  judge,  except  those  of  the  presidents, 
amounted  to  little  more  than  the  epices.  The  presi- 
dents of  the  parliament  had  a  higher  remuneration ; 
but  the  price  which  they  paid  for  their  offices  was 
proportionably  higher,  and  the  whole  amount 
received  by  a  judge  for  his  epices,  perquisites, 
and  other  remunerations,  fell  short  of  the  interest 
of  the  money  which  he  paid  for  the  charge ;  so 
that  it  is  generally  true,  that  the  French  judges 
administered  justice  not  only  without  salary,  but 
even  with  some  pecuniary  loss.  Their  real  re- 
muneration was  the  rank  and  consideration  which 
their  office  gave  them  in  society,  and  the  respect 
and  regard  of  their  fellow-citizens.  How  well 
does  this  illustrate  Montesquieu's  aphorism,  that 
the  principle  of  the  French  monarchy  was  honour ! 
It  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  world  has  not  pro- 
duced a  more  learned,  enlightened,  or  honourable 
order  in  society,  than  the  French  magistracy. 

*«  Englishmen  are  much  scandalized,  when  they 
are  informed  that  the  French  judges  were  per- 
sonally solicited  by  the  suitors  in  court,  theii 
families  and  protectors,  and  by  any  other  person 
whom  the  suitors  thought  likely  to  infiuence  the 
decision  of  the  causes  in  their  favour.  But  it 
all  amounted  to  nothing: — to  all  these  solicita- 
tions the  judges  listened  with  equal  external  reve- 
rence and  internal  indifference ;  and  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  first  moment  when  it  could  be 
done  with  decency,  to  bow  the  parties  respectfully 
out  of  the  room :  it  was  a  corvee  on  their  time 
which  they  most  bitterly  lamented." 

Bacon  had  scarcely  been  an  hour  appointed 
lord  keeper,  when  these  presents  of  gold  and  of 
furniture,  and  of  other  Costly  articles,  were  show- 
ered upon  him  by  various  persons,  and,  amongst 
others,  by  the  suitors  of  the  court. 

Immediately  after  his  appointment  as  lord 
keeper,  he  waited  upon  the  late  lord  chancellor 
to  acquit  himself  of  the  debt  of  personal  gratitude 
which  he  owed  to  that  worthy  person,  and  to  ac 
quaint  him  with  his  master's  gracious  intentions 
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to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of  an  earl,  with  a 
pension  for  life ;  an  honour  which,  as  he  died  on 
the  15th  of  the  month,  before  the  completion  of 
the  arrangements,  was  transferred  to  his  son,  who 
was  created  Earl  of  Bridgewater  by  the  first  par 
tent  to  which  the  new  lord  keeper  affixed  the  seal. 

On  the  lixh  of  March  the  king  quitted  Eng- 
land, to  visit  his  natiye  country;  and  Sir  Francis 
had  scarcely  been  a  week  raised  to  the  office  of 
lord  keeper,  when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  council,  and  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  all  public  affairs. 

The  king  was  accompanied  by  Buckingham, 
who,  in  his  double  capacity  of  prime  minister, 
and  master  of  the  revels,  assisted  with  equal 
readiness  at  the  discussions  which  were  to  direct 
the  nation,  and  the  pastimes  contrived  to  amuse 
the  king.  Graceful  in  all  exercises,  and  a  fine 
dancer,  Buckingham  brought  that  diversion  into 
great  request,  while  his  associates  willingly  lent 
themselves  to  the  devices  which  his-  better  taste 
disdained ;  for  James  is  said  to  have  loved  such 
representations  and  disguises  as  were  witty  and 
sudden,  the  more  ridiculous  the  more  pleasant. 

The  policy  of  the  favourite  seems  to  be  clear. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  king^s  visit ; 
and,  in  surrounding  his  royal  master  with  these 
buffooneries,  he  well  knew  that  he  should  disgust 
the  better  part  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  and  keep 
aloof  all  those  grave  and  wise  councillors,  who 
could  not  recognise,  under  the  disguise  of  a 
masquer,  the  learned  pupil  of  Buchanan,  and  the 
ruler  of  two  kingdoms. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  progress  a  constant 
communication  was  maintained  between  Buck- 
ingham and  the  lord  keeper. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  being  the  first  day  of  term, 
the  lord  keeper  went  in  great  state  to  Westmin- 
ster, in  the  following  order : 

I.  Clerks  and  inferior  officers  in  chancery. 
n.  Students  in  law. 

3.  Gentlemen  servants  to  the  keeper,  ser- 

geants-at-arms,  and  the  seal-bearer,  all 
on  foot. 

4.  Himself,  on  horseback,  in  a  gown  of 

purple  satin,  between  the  treasurer  and 
the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 

5.  Earls,  barons,  and  privy  councillors. 

6.  Noblemen  of  all  ranks. 

7.  Judges,  to  whom  the  next  place  to  the 

privy  councillors  was  assigned. 

In  this  pomp  he  entered  the  hall.  How  difi*er- 
ent  from  the  mode  in  which  his  successor  took 
his  seat ! 

Upon  the  lord  keeper's  entrance,  he,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many  honourable  witnesses,  addressed 
the  bar,  stating  the  nature  of  the  charge  which 
had  been  given  to  him  by  the  king,  when  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  great  seal,  and  the  modes  by 
irhiob,  under  the  protection  of  Oodf-'it  was  his 


intention  to  obey  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his 
majesty's  righteous  commandments. 

With  respect  to  the  excess  of  jutiadietiony  at 
tumour  of  the  court,  which  was  the  first  admoni- 
tion, the  lord  keeper  dilated  upon  all  the  causes 
of  excess,  and  concluded  with  an  assurance  of 
his  temperate  use  of  authority,  and  his  conviction 
that  the  health  of  a  court  as  well  as  of  a  body 
consisted  in  temperance. 

With  respect  to  the  cautious  Mealing  of  patents^ 
which  was  Uie  second  admonition,  the  lord  keeper 
having  stated  six  principal  cases  in  which  this 
caution  was  peculiarly  requisite,  and  to  which 
he  declared  that  his  attention  should  be  directed, 
thus  concluded:  «*And  your  lordships  see  in 
this  matter  of  the  seal,  and  his  majesty's  royal 
commandment  concerning  the  same,  1  mean  to 
walk  In  the  light,  so  that  men  may  know  where 
to  find  me ;  and  this  publishing  thereof  plainly, 
I  hope  will  save  the  kii^  from  a  great  deal  of 
abuse,  and  me  from  a  great  deal  of  envy ;  when 
men  shall  see  that  no  particular  turn  or  end  leads 
me,  but  a  general  rule. 

With  respect  to  speedy  justice^  which  was  the 
third  admonition,  and  upon  which,  in  his  essays 
on  «*  Delay  and  Despatch,"  it  appeara  that  he  had 
maturely  deliberated,  he  explained  the  nature  of 
true  and  affected  despatch ;  and,  having  divided 
delays,  into  the  delays  of  the  judge  and  of  the 
suitor,  he  said,  **  For  myself,  1  am  resolved  that 
my  decree  shall  come  speedily,  if  not  instantly 
afier  the  hearing,  and  my  signed  decree  speedily 
upon  my  decree  pronounced.  For  fresh  justice  is 
the  sweetest;  and  to  the  end  that  there  be  no 
delay  of  justice,  nor  any  other  means-making  or 
labouring^  but  the  labouring  of  the  counsel  at  the 
bar. 

«*  Again,  because  justice  is  a  sacred  thing,  and 
the  end  for  which  I  am  called  to  this  place,  and 
therefore  is  my -way  to  heaven;  and  if  it  be 
shorter,  it  is  never  a  whit  the  worae,  I  shall,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  as  far  as  God  will  give  me 
strength,  add  the  afternoon  to  the  forenoon,  and 
some  fourth  night  of  the  vacation  to  the  term,  for 
the  expediting  and  clearing  of  the  causes  of  the 
court ;  only  the  depth  of  the  three  long  vacaliciiS 
I  would  reserve  in  some  measure  free  from  busi- 
ness of  estate,  and  for  studies,  arts,  and  sciences, 
to  which  in  my  own  nature  I  am  most  inclined. 

"There  is  another  point  of  true  expedition, 
which  resteth  much  in  myself,  and  that  is  in  my 
manner  of  giving  orders.  For  I  have  seen  an 
affectation  of  despatch  turn  utterly  to  delay  at 
length :  for  the  manner  of  it  is  to  take  the  tale  out 
of  the  counsellor  at  the  bar  his  mouth,  and  to  give 
a  cureory  order,  nothing  tending  or  conducing  to 
the  end  of  the  business.  It  makes  me  remember 
what  I  heard  one  say  of  a  judge  that  sat  in  chan- 
cery ;  that  he  would  make  forty  ordera  in  a  morn- 
ing out  of  the  way,  and  it  was  out  of  the  way 
indeed ;  for  it  wad  nothing  to  the  end  of  the  biiflt 
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ipets;  and  Mb  U  tbat  whioh  makes  sixty,  eighty, 
a  hundred  orders  in  a  cause,  to  and  fro,  begetting 
one  another;  and,  like  Penelope's  web,  doing  and 
undoing.  But  ][  mean  not  to  purchase  the  praise 
of  expeditive  in  that  kind ;  but  as  one  that  have  a 
feeling  of  my  duty,  and  of  the  case  of  others.  My 
endeavour  shall  be  to  hear  patiently,  and  to  cast 
my  order  into  such  a  mould  as  may  soonest  bring^ 
the  subject  to  the  end  of  his  journey." 

And  as  to  the  delays  of  the  suitor,  he  thus 
concluded :  **  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  make 
injunctions  but  a  hard  pillow  to  sleepers ;  for  if  I 
find  that  he  prosecutes  net  with  effect,  he  may, 
perhaps,  when  he  is  awake,  find  not  only  his 
injunction  difssolved,  but  his  cause  dismissed." 

With  respect  to  the  last  admonition,  that  justice 
should  not  be  obstructed  by  unnecessary  expeme, 
he  expressed  his  determination  to  diminish  all 
expense,  saying  in  substance  what  he  had  said  in 
his  essay  on  Judicature :  «« The  place  of  justice  is 
a  hallowed  place;  and  therefore  not  only  the 
bench,  but  the  foot-pace,  and  precincts,  and  pur- 
prise  thereof  ought  to  be  preserved  without  scan- 
dal and  corruption;  for,  certainly,  'grapes  (as 
the  Scripture  saith)  will  not  be  gathered  of  thorns 
or  thistles ;'  neither  can  justice  yield  her  firuit  with 
sweetness  amongst  the  briers  and  brambles  of 
catching  and  polling  clerks  and  ministers ;  which 
justifies  the  common  resemblance  of  the  courts  of 
justice  to  the  bush,  whereunto,  while  the  sheep 
flies  for  defence  in  weather,  be  is  sure  to  lose  part 
of  his  fleece." 

He  concludes  his  address  with  some  observsr 
tions  upon  projected  improvements  in  the  practice 
of  the  court,  and  his  intention  to  frame  ordinances 
for  its  better  regulation.  «*  My  lords,"  he  added, 
«>  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  now  I  will  go  on  to 
business." 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  court  he  commu- 
nicated to  Buckingham,  then  at  Edinburgh,  an 
account  of  the  day's  proceedings,  in  a  letter,  say- 
ing, «« Yesterday  I  took  my  place  in  chancery, 
which  I  hold  only  from  the  king's  grace  and 
favour,  and  your  constant  friendship.  There  was 
much  ado,  and  a  great  deal  of  world.  But  this 
matter  of  pomp,  which  is  heaven  to  some  men,  is 
hell  to  me,  or  purgatory  at  least.  It  is  true  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  the  king's  choice  was  so  generally 
approved,  and  that  I  had  so  much  interest  in  men's 
good  wills  and  good  opinions,  because  it  maketh 
me  the  fitter  instrument  to  do  my  master  service, 
mnd  my  friend  also. 

<*  After  I  was  set  in  chancery,  I  published  his 
majesty's  charge,  whioh  he  gave  me  when  he 
gave  me  the  seal,and  what  rules  and  resolutions  I  - 
had  taken  for  the  fulfilling  his  commandments. 
I  send  your  lordship  a  copy  of  that  I  said.  Men 
tell  me,  it  hath  done  the  king  a  great  deal  of 
honour;  insomuch  that  some  of  my  friends,  that 
are  wise  men  and  no  vain  ones,  did  not  stick  to 
•ty  *o  mo,  that  thers  was  not  these  seven  years 


such  a 'preparation  for  a  parliament;  which  was  m 
commendation,  I  confess,  pleased  me  well.  I  pray  . 
take  some  fit  time  to  show  it  his  majesty,  because. 
if  I  misunderstood  him  in  any  thing,  I  may  amend 
it,  because  I  know  his  judgment  is  higher  and 
deeper  than  mine." 

The  approbation  of  the  king  was  inmiedialely 
communicated  by  Buckingrhanu 

Before  the  king's  departure  for  Scotland  he  had 
appointed  commissioners  for  managing  the  treaty 
of  marriage  between  the  prince  his  son  and  the 
Infanta  of  Spain.  The  lord  keeper,  who  had  too 
much  wisdom  not  to  perceive  the  misfortunes 
which  would  result  from  this  union,  prudently  and 
honestly  advised  the  king  not  to  proceed  with  the 
treaty,  stating  the  difficulties  which  had  already 
occurred  from  a  disunited  council ;  but  the  king 
fell  into  the  snare  which  the  politic  Gondomar 
had  prepared  for  him,  and  persisted  to  negotiate 
an  alliance,  in  opposition  to  his  own  interests,  the 
advice  of  his  ablest  councillors,  and  the  universal 
voice  of  his  people.  A  more  unequal  game  could 
not  be  played,  than  between  the  childish  cunning 
of  this  blundering,  obstinate,  good-humoured  king, 
and  the  diplomacy  of  the  smooth,  intellectual, 
determined  Gondomar,  graceful,  supple>  and  fatal' 
as  a  serpent. 

Bacon,  who  was  fully  aware  of  the  envy  which 
pursued  his  advancement,  was  careful  to  transmit 
an  exact  account  of  his  proceedings,  and,  in 
despatches  which  appeared  only  to  contain  a 
narrative  of  passing  events,  conveyed  to  the  kin^ 
and  his  favourite  many  sound  maxims  of  state 
policy.  His  royal  master,  who  was  not  insensi- 
ble of  his  services,  greatly  commended  him,  and 
Buckingham  expressed  his  own  admiration  of  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  his  counsels. 

This  sunshine  was,  however,  soon  after  clouded 
by  a  circumstance,  which  is  worth  noting  only  as 
it  shows  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  mise- 
rable subjection  in  which  the  favourite  held  all 
persons,  however  emiiient  in  talent  or  station. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  had  been  disgraced  the 
year  before,  unable  to  bear  retirement,  aggravated, 
as  it  was,  by  the  success  of  his  rival,  applied, 
during  the  king's  absence,  to  Secretary  Winwood, 
submissively  desiring  to  be  restored  to  favour ; 
and  he,  who,  in  support  of  the  law,  had  resisted 
the  king  to  his  face,  and  had  rejected  with  scorn 
the  proposal  of  an  alliance  with  the  family  of 
Buckingham,  now  offered  ''to  do  any  thing  that 
was  required  of  him,"  and  to  promote,  upon  their 
own  terms,  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Sir 
John  y  illiers.  Winwood,  who,  for  party  purposes, 
Vas  supposed  to  enter  officiously  into  this  business, 
readily^  undertook  the  negotiation.  It  was  not 
attended  with  much  difficulty:  the  young  lady, 
beautiful  and  opulent,  was  instantly  accepted. 

Bacon,  for  many  cogent  reasons,  which  he 
fairly  expressed  both  to  the  king  and  to  Bucking- 
huOf  strongly  opposed  this  match,  displeasing  to 
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the  political  friends  of  Buckingfaam,  and  fraaght 
with  bitterness  from  the  opposition  of  Lady  Hat- 
ton,  the  yonng  lady's  mother,  npon  whom  her 
fortune  mainly  depended.  Bacon's  dislike  to 
Coke,  and  the  possible  consequences  to  himself 
from  this  alliance,  were  supposed  by  Buck- 
ingham to  have  influenced  this  unwise  in- 
teriiiBrenee ;  which  he  resented,  first  by  a  cold 
silence^  and  afterwards  by  several  haughty  and 
bitter  letters:  and  so  effectually  excited  the 
king's  displeasure,  that,  on  his  return,  he  sharply 
reprimanded  in  the  privy  council  those  persons 
who  had  interfered  in  this  business.  Bucking- 
hto),  who  could  show  his  power,  as  well  in  al- 
laying as  in  raising  a  storm,  was  soon  ashamed 
of  the  king's  violence,  and,  seeing  the  ridicule 
that  must  arise  from  his  inflating  a  family  quarrel 
into  a  national  grievance,  interceded  «*  on  his 
knees"  for  Bacon.  A  reconciliation,  of  course, 
took  place,  but  not  without  disgrace  to  all  the 
parties  concerned ;  exhibiting  on  the  one  part  un- 
becoming violence,  and  on  ths  other  the  most 
abject  servility.  The  marriage,  which  had 
occasioned  so  much  strife,  was  solemnized  at  the 
dose  of  the  month  of  September ;  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  was  recalled  to  the  council  table, 
where,  aft^r  the  death  of  Winwood,  he  did  not 
long  keep  his  seat. 

This  storm  having  subsided,  the  lord  keeper 
lomed  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  finance,  and 
endeavouiBd  to  bring  the  govemoMmt  expenses, 
now  called  the  civil  list,  within  the  compass  of 
the  oidinary  revenue ;  a  measure  more  necessary, 
since  there  had  never  been  any  disposition  in  par- 
liament to  be  as  liberal  to  James  as  to  his  illus- 
trious predecessor. 

The  difficulties  which  the  council  met  in  the 
projected  retrenchments,  from  the  officers  of  staie 
whose  interests  were  affected,  confirmed  the  re- 
mark of  Cardinal  Richelieu, «'  that  the  reformation 
of  a  king's  household  is  a  thing  more  fit  to  be 
done  than  successfully  attempted."  This  did  not 
discourage  the  lord  keeper,  who  went  manfully 
to  the  work,  and  wrote  freely  to  Buckingham  and 
to  the  king  himself,  upon  the  necessity  both  of 
striking  at  the  root,  and  lopping  off  the  branches; 
of  considering  whether  Ireland,  instead  of  being  a 
burden  to  England,  ought  not,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  support  itself;  and  of  diminishing  household 
expenses,  and  abridging  pensions  and  gratuities. 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts  to  retrench  all 
unnecessary  expendttore  in  the  household,  the 
pecuniary  distresses  of  the  king  were  so  great, 
that  expedients,  from  which  he  ought  to  have 
been  protected  by  the  Commons,  were  adopted* 
and  the  grant  of  patonts  and  infliction  of  fines  was 
made  a  profitable  source  of  revenue :  although 
Bacon  had,  upon  the  death  of  Salisbury,  ear- 
nestly prayed  the  king  «*  not  to  descend  to  any 
means,  or  degree  of  means,  which  cometh  not 
of  a  S3rmmetry  with  his  maiesty  and  greatness. 


While  these  exactions  disdoeed  to  the  people 
the  king's  poverty,  they  could  daily  observe  hie 
profuse  expenditure  and  lavish  bounty  to  his  fih 
vourite ;  recourse,  therefore,  was  had  to  Buckings 
ham  by  all  suitors;  but  neither  the  distreesea^ 
the  king,  nor  the  power  of  the  favourite,  deterred 
the  lord  keeper  from  staying  grants  and  patenlSv 
when  his  public  duty  demanded  this  interposi- 
tion: an  interference  which,  if  Buckingham 
really  resented,  he  concealed  his  displeasure; 
as,  so  far  from  expressing  himself  with  his  usual 
haughtiness,  he  tfa^ked  his  friend,  telling  him  that 
he  «*  desired  nothing  should  pass  the  scaI  except 
what  was  just  or  convenient." 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1618,  the  lord  keeper 
was  created  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
and,  in  July,  Baron  of  Yerulam,  to  which,  as 
stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  patent  of  nobility, 
witnessed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of 
Lenox,  and  many  of  the  first  nobility,  the  king 
was  «'  moved  by  the  grateful  sense  he  had  of  the 
many  faithful  services  rendered  him  by  this 
worthy  person."  In  the  beginning  of  the  same 
3Fear  the  Earl  of  Buckingham  was  raised  to  the 
degree  of  marquis. 

In  August,  1618,  the  lord  keeper,  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  laudable  intentions  of  the  founder, 
stayed  a  patent  for  &e  foundation  of  Dulwich 
College,  from  the  conviction  that  education  was 
the  best  charity,  and  would  be  best  promoted  by 
the  foundation  of  lectures  in  the  university.  This» 
his  favourite  opinion,  which  he,  when  solicitor- 
general,  had  expressed  in  his  tract  upon  Sutton's 
Hospital,  and  renewed  in  his  will,  was  immedi- 
ately communicated  to  Buckingham,  to  whom  he 
suggested  that  part  of  the  founder's  bounty  ought 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  advancement  of  learning. 

Firm,  however,  as  Baoon  was  with  respect  to 
patents,  his  wishes,  as  a  politician,  to  relieire  the 
distresses  of  the  king,  seem  to  have  had  some 
tendency  to  influence  his  mind  as  a  judge.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  expresses  his  anxiety  to  ao- 
cellerate  the  prosecution,  saying,  «« it  might,  if 
wind  and  weather  permit,  come  to  hearing  in  the 
term ;"  and  in  another  he  says,  «<  the  evidenee 
went  well,  and  I  will  not  say  I  sometimes  helped 
it  as  far  as  was  fit  for  a  judge." 

So  true  is  it,  as  Bacon  himself  had  taught,  that 
a  judge  ought  to  be  of  a  retired  nature,  and  unoon* 
nected  with  politics.  So  certain  is  the  injury  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  from  the  attempt  to 
blend  the  irreconcileable  characters  of  judge  and 
politician :  the  judge  unbending  as  the  oak,  the 
politician  pliant  as  the  osier :  the  judge  firm 
ftnd  constant,  the  same  to  all  men ;  the  politic 
clan,  ever  varying, 

**  Orphent  In  lylrli,  Inter  delphlnas  Arlon.*' 

It  was,  about  this  time,  discovered  that  sevenl 
Duteh  merchante  of  great  opulence  had  exported 
gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  some  millvJiii  - 
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Ther^  are  Tarious  letters  extant  upon  this  subject, 
exhibiting  the  king's  pecuniary  distresses,  his 
lash  facility  in  making  promises,  and  the  discon- 
tent felt  by  the  people  at  his  improvidence,  and 
partiality  for  his  own  countrymen. 

Though  evidently  rejoicing  at  this  windfall  for 
his  royal  master.  Bacon,  regardless  of  the  import 
tupities  of  the  attorney-general,  refused  to  issue 
writes  of  ne  exeat  against  the  merchants  till  he 
had  obtained  evidence  to  warrant  hb  interposition, 
and  cautioned  his  majesty  against  granting  the 
forfeitures  accruing  from  this  discovery.  He  en- 
treated that  a  commission  might  be  formed,  !m- 
powering  Sir  E.  Coke,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, the  lord  chief  justice,  and  himself,  to 
investigate  this  matter.  These  observations 
were  well  received,  and  immediately  adopted  by 
the  king ;  and  although  informations  were  filed 
against  a  hundred  and  eighty,  only  twenty  of  the 
principal  merchants  were  tried  and  convicted. 
They  were  fined  to  the  amount  of  jglOO,000, 
which,  by  the  intercession  of  Buckingham,  was 
afterwards  remitted  to  about  dS30,000.  The  rest 
of  the  prosecutions  were  stayed  at  his  instance, 
intercession  having  been  made  to  him  by  letters 
from  the  States-General,  and  probably  by  the 
merchants  themselves,  in  the  way  in  which  he 
was  usually  approached  by  applicants. 
•  While  this  cause  was  pending,  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  lord  treasurer,  was  prosecuted,  with 
his  lady,  in  the  Star  Chamber,  for  trafficking 
with  the  public  money  to  the  amount  of  j850,000 ; 
and  they  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and 
fine,  not,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  of  ^6100,000,  but  of  je30,000. 
Bacon  commended  Coke  to  the  king,  as  having 
done  his  part  excellently,  but  pursued  his  own 
constant  course,  activity  in  detecting  the  offence, 
and  moderation  in  punishing  the  offender.  After 
a  short  confinement  they  were  released  at  the  in- 
tercession of  Buckingham,  and  the  fine  reduced  to 

je7,ooo. 

The  motives  by  which  Buckingham  was  influ- 
enced in  this  and  similar  remissions,  may  possibly 
be  collected  from  his  conduct  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Montagu,  who,  for  a 
sum  of  j620,000,  was  appointed  to  the  treasurer- 
ship,  vacated  by  the  removal  of  Lord  Suffolk,  and 
was  created  a  peer ;  for  which  offence  this  disr 
penser  of  the  king's  favours  was,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  impeached  by  the  Commons ; 
but  he,  after  the  death  of  Bacon  and  of  the  king, 
solemnly  denied  the  accusation,  by  protesting 
«« that  the  sum  was  a  voluntary  loan  to  the  king 
by  the  lord  treasurer,  afler  his  promotion,  and  not 
an  advance  to  obtain  the  appointment." 

Such  were  the  occupations  to  which  this  phi- 
losopher was  doomed ;  occupations  which,  even 
as  chancellor,  he  regretted,  saying,  most  truly, 
^  I  know  these  things  do  not  pertain  to  me ;  for 
Mj  jnut  is  to  acquit  the  king's  office  towards 


God,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  prerogative,  and 
to  oblige  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  him  by  Ihm 
administration  of  justice." 

From  these  political  expedients  he  turned  to  his 
more  interesting  judicial  duties.  How  strenuous- 
ly he  exerted  himself  in  the  discharge  of  them 
may  be  seen  in  his  honest  exultation  to  Buck* 
ingham,  and  may  be  easily  conceived  by  those 
who  know  how  indefatigable  genius  is  in  any 
business  in  which  it  is  interested :  how  ardent 
and  strenuous  it  is  in  encountering  and  subduing 
all  difficulties  to  which  it  is  opposed. 

In  a  letter  to  Buckingham)  of  the  8th  of  June, 
1617,  he  says,  **This  day  I  have  made  even  with 
the  business  of  the  kingdom  for  common  justice ; 
not  one  cause  unheard ;  the  lawyers  drawn  dry  of 
all  the  motions  they  were  to  make ;  not  one  peti- 
tion unanswered.  And  this,  I  think,  could  not 
be  said  in  our  age  before.  This  I  speak,  not  out 
of  ostentation,  but  out  of  gladness,  when  I  have 
done  my  duty.  I  know  men  think  I  cannot  coih 
tinue  if  I  should  thns  oppress  myself  with  bnsU 
ness :  but  that  account  is  made.  The  duties  of 
lif^  are  more  than  life ;  and  if  I  die  now,  I  shall 
die  before  the  world  be  weary  of  me,  which  in 
our  times  is  somewhat  rare."  And  in  two  other 
letters  he,  from  the  same  cause,  expresses  the 
same  joy. 

These  exelrtions  did  not  secure  him  from  the 
interference  of  Buckingham,  or  protect  him,  as 
they  have  never  protected  judge,  from  misrepre* 
sentation  and  calumny ;  but,  unmoved  by  friend:* 
ship  or  by  slander,  he  went  right  onward  in  his 
course.  He  acted  as  he  taught,  from  tiie  convic- 
tion, that  ^*a  popular  judge  is  a  deformed  thing  < 
and  plaudits  are  fitter  for  players  than  magis- 
trates. Do  good  to  the  people,  love  them,  and 
give  them  justice,  but  let  it  be  ^  nihil  inde  ex- 
pectantes ;'  looking  for  nothing,  neither  praise  nor 
profit." 

Notwithstanding  Bacon's  warning  to  Buck- 
ingham, that  he  ought  not,  as  a  statesman, 
to  interfere,  either  by  word  or  letter,  in  any 
cause  depending,  or  like  to  be  depending  in 
any  court  of  justice,  the  temptations  to  Buck- 
ingham were,  it  seems,  too  powerful  to  induce 
him  to  attend  to  this  admonition,  in  resist- 
ance  of  a  custom  so  long  established  and  so 
deeply  seated,  that  the  applications  were,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  made  to  statesmen  and  to  judges, 
by  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  by  the  two  universities. 

Early  in  March,  Sir  Francis  was  appointed  lord 
keeper,  and,  on  the  4th  of  April,  Buckingham 
thus  wrote :  **  My  honourable  lord  : — Whereas 
the  late  lord  chancellor  thought  it  fit  to  dis- 
miss out  of  the  chancery  a  cause  touching  Henry 
Skipwith  to  the  common  law,  where  he  desireth  it 
should  be  decided;  these  are  to  entreat  your 
lordship  in  the  gentleman's  favour,  that  if  the  ad- 
vorse  party  shall  attempt  to  bring  it  now  back 
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agun  into  your  lordship^s  court,  you  would  not 
retain  it  there,  but  let  it  rest  in  the  place  where 
now  it  is,  that  without  more  vexation  unto  him  in 
posting  him  ^m  one  to  another,  he  may  have  a 
final  hearing  and  determination  thereof.  And  so 
I  rest  your  lordship's  ever  at  command, 

««G.  BuCKIIfOHAM.' 

**  My  lord,  this  is'  a  business  wherein  I  spake 
to  my  lord  chancellor,  whereupon  he  disiuiased 
the  suit.*' 

Scarcely  a  week  passed  without  a  repetition  of 
these  solicitations. 

When  Sir  Francis  was  first  intrusted  with  the 
ffreat  seal,  he  found  a  cause  entitled  Fisher  v. 
Wraynham,  which  had  been  in  the  court  from  the 
year  1606.  He  immediately  examined  the  pro- 
e^ings,  and,  having  ordered  the  attendance  of 
the  parties,  and  heard  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
he  tem^inated  this  tedious  suit,  by  decreeing 
against  the  defendant  Wraynham,  who  was  a 
man  described  as  holding  a  smooth  pen  and  a  fine 
speech,  but  a  fiery  spirit.  He  immediately  pub- 
lished a  libel  against  the  chancellor  and  the  late 
master  of  the  rolls :  for  which  he  was  prosecuted 
in  the  Star  Chamber. 

Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  in  stating  the  case,  said, 
>*I  was  of  counsel  with  Mr.  Wraynham,'' and 
pressed  his  cause  as  far  as  equity  would  sufier. 
But  this  gentleman  being  of  an  unquiet  spirit, 
after  a  secret  murmuring,  breaks  out  in  a  com- 
plaint to  his  majesty,  and  not  staying  his  return 
out  of  Scotland,  but  fancying  to  himself,  as  if  he 
saw  some  cloud  arising  over  my  lord,  compiled 
his  undigested  thoughts  into  a  libel,  and  fastens 
it  on  the  king.  And  his  most  princely  majesty 
finding  it  stufied  with  most  bitter  reviling 
speeches  against  so  great  and  worthy  a  judge, 
hath  of  himself  commanded  me  this  day  to  set 
forth  and  manifest  his  fault  unto  your  lordships, 
that  so  he  might  receive  deserved  punishment. 
In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Wraynham  saith,  he  had 
two  decrees  in  the  first  lord  chancellor's  time, 
and  yet  are  both  cancelled  by  this  lord  chancel- 
lor in  a^  pteposterous  manner:  without  cause; 
without  matter;  without  any  legal  proceedings; 
without  precedent,  upon  the  party's  bare  sugges- 
tions, and  without  calling  Mr.  Wraynham  to  an- 
swer :  to  reward  Fisher's  fraud  and  perjuries ;  to 
palliate  his  unjust  proceedings ;  and  to  confound 
Wraynham's  estate :  and  that  my  lord  was  therein 
led  by  the  rule  of  his  own  fancy.  But  he  stayeth 
not  here.  Not  content  to  scandalize  the  living,  he 
vilifies  the  dead,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  a  man  of 
great  understanding,  great  pains,  great  experience, 
great  dexterity,  and  of  great  integrity ;  yet,  because 
he  followed  not  this  man's  humour  in  the  report 
thereof,  he  brands  him  with  aspersions." 

And  Mr.  Sergeant  Crowe,  who  was  also  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  said,  <•  Mr.  Wraynham,  thus 
to  traduce  my  lord,  is  a  foul  <^ence ;  you  cannot 
traduce  him  of  corruption,  ibr,  thanks  be  to  God, 
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he  hath  always  despised  riches,  and  set  honour 
and  justice  before  his  eyes. '  My  lords,  I  was  of 
counsel  with  Fisher,  and  I  knew  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  for  mjr  lord  chancellor  seeing  what  recom- 
pense Fisher  ought  in  justice  to  have  received,  . 
and  finding  a  disability  in  Wraynham  to  perform 
it,  was  enforced  to  take  the  land  from  Wraynham 
to  give  it  to  Fisher,  which  is  hardly  of  value  to 
satisfy  Fisher's  true  debt  and  damages." 

Wraynham  was  convicted  by  tiie  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  court;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, in  delivering  his  judgment,  said, «« The 
fountain  of  wisdom  hath  set  this  glorious  work 
of  the  world  in  the  order  and  beauty  wherein  it 
stands,  and  hath  appointed  princes,  magistrates, 
and  judges,  to  hear  the  causes  of  the  people.  It 
is  fitting,  therefore,  to  protect  them  from  the  slan- 
ders of  wicked  men,  that  shall  speak  evil  of  ma- 
gistrates and  men  in  authority,  blaspheming  them. 
And  therefore,  since  Wraynham  hatii  blasphemed 
and  spoken  evil,  and  slandered  a  chief  magistrate, 
it  remaineth,  that  in  honour  to  God,  and  in  duty 
to  the  king  and  kingdom,  he  should  receive 
severe  punishment." 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  a  suit  of 
hangrings  for  furniture,  worth  about  j£l60,  was 
presented  to  the  lord  chancellor,  on  behalf  of 
Fbher,  by  Mr.  Shute,  who,  with  Sir  Henry  Yel- 
verton, was  one  of  his  counsel  in  the  cause. 

This  present  was  not  peculiar  to  the  cause 
Wraynham  and  Fisher,  but  presente  on  behalf  of 
the  respective  suitors  were  publicly  made  by  the 
counsel  in  the  cause,  and  were  offered  by  the 
most  virtuous  members  of  the  community,  with- 
out their  having,  or  being  supposed  to  have  any 
influence  upon  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

In  the  cause  of  Rowland  Egerton  and  Edward 
Egerton,  £400  was  presented  before  the  award 
was  made,  on  behalf  of  Edward,  by  the  counsel 
in  the  cause.  Sir  Richard  Young  and  Sir  George 
Hastings,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  house 
of  commons,  but  the  lord  keeper  decided  against 
him :  and  J6300  was  presented  on  behalf  of  Row- 
land, after  the  award  was  made  in  his  favour  by 
the  chancellor  and  Lord  Hobart;  and  in  the  cause 
of  Awbrey  and  Bronker,  dSlOO  was  presented  on 
behalf  of  Awbrey,  before  the  decree,  by  his 
counsel,  Sir  George  Hastings,  and  a  severe  decree 
was  made  against  Awbrey. 

In  a  reference  between  the  company  of  grocers 
and  apothecaries,  the  grocers  presented  dSSOO,  and 
the  apothecaries  a  taster  of  gold,  and  a  present 
of  ambergris. 

In  the  cause  of  Hody  and  Hody,  which  was  for 
%■  great  inheritance,  a  present  of  gold  buttons, 
worth  about  dS50,  was  given  by  Sir  Thomas 
Perrot,  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  cause,  after  the 
suit  was  ended. 

This  slander  of  Wra3niiham's  was  not  the  only 
evil  to  which  he  was  exposed. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1616,  JohnBeitiam^ 
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a  suitor  in  chanoerj,  beingr  displeased  with  a  re- 
port made1)y  Sir  Joha  Tindal,  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  coari,  shot  him  dead  as  he  was  aHgrhling 
from  his  carriage,  and,  upon  his  committal  to 
prison,  he  destroyed  himself.  An  account  of  this 
murder  was  published  under  the  superintendence 
of  Sir  Francis,  to  counteract  the  erroneous  opinions 
which  had  been  circulated  through  the  country, 
and  the  false  commiseration  which  the  misery 
of /this  wretched  oflfender  had  excited,  in  times 
when  the  community  was  alive  to  hear  any  slan- 
der  against  the  administration  of  justice. 

Y^hen  the  morbid  feeling  of  insane  minds  is 
awakened,  there  is  always  some  chance  of  a  re- 
petition of  its  outrages.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  the  lord  keeper  was  in  danger  of  sharing  the 
fate  of  Sir  John  Tindal,  from  the  yindictiye 
temper  of  Lord  Clifton,  against  whom  a  decree 
had  been  made,  who  declared  publicly  that  '*  he 
was  sorry  he  had  not  stabbed  the  lord  keeper  in 
his  chair  the  moment  he  pronounced  judgment.*' 
As  soon  as  this  misguided  suitor,  who  afterwards 
destroyed  himself,  was  coir  fitted  to  the  tower, 
Bacon  wrote  to  Buckih^nara,  saying,  «*I  pray 
your  lordship  in  humbleness  to  let  his  majesty 
know  that  I  little  fear  the  Lord  Cliflon,  but  I 
much  fear  the  example,  that  it  will  animate  ruf- 
fians and  rodomonii  extremely  against  the  seats 
of  justice,  which  are  his  majesty's  own  seats, 
yea,  and  against  all  authority  and  greatness,  if 
this  pass  without  public  censure  and  example,  it 
having  gone  already  so  far  as  that  the  person  of 
a  baron  hath  been  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
punishment  it  may  please  his  majesty  to  remit^. 
and  I  shall,  not  formally  but  heartily,  intercede  for 
him,  but  an  example,  setting  myself  aside,  I  wish 
for  terror  of  persons  that  may  be  more  dangerous 
than  he,  towards  the  first  judge  of  the  kingdom.*' 

Not  content  with  discharging  the  common 
duties  of  a  judge,  he  laboured,  whenever  an  op- 
portunity ofiered,  to  improve  the  administration 
of  justice. 

He  carried  into  efiect  the  proposal,  which, 
when  attorney-general,  he  had  submitted  to  the 
king,  that  two  legal  reporters,  with  an  aonual 
stipend  to  each  of  J8l00,  should  be  appointed. 
He  realized  the  intention,  which  he  expressed 
upon  taking  his  seat,  by  issuing  ordinances  for 
the  better  administration  of  justice  in  the  chan- 
cery, upon  which  the  practice  of  the  court  at  this 
day  is  founded*  Before  the  circuits  he  assembled 
the  judges,  and  explained  his  views  of  their 
duties,  when  they,  as  the  planets  of  the  kingdom, 
were  representing  their  sovereign,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  law  and  justice; — to  advance  kind  feek 
ing  and  familiar  intercourse,  he  introduced  a  mode, 
at  that  time  not  usual,  of  inviting  the  judges  to 
dinner ;  thus  manifesting,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Burieigh,  that  it  is  ever  a  part  of  wisdom 
not  to  exclude  inferior  matters  of  acoess  amongst 


the  care  of  great :  and,  upon  the  promotion  of  any 
judge,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
explain  the  nature  (^judicial  virtues,  of  wluck  ai| 
extensive  outline  may  be  seen  in  his  works. 

«•  The  judge  is  a  man  of  abilityi  drawing  hi* 
learning  out  <^  his  booksr^d  not  out  of  his  brain  ; 
rather  learned  than  ingenious;  more  plausible 
than  witty ;  more  reverend  than  plausible.  Ha  is 
a  man  of  gravity ;  of  a  retired  nature,  and  uncon- 
nected with  politics :  his  virtues  are  inlaid,  not 
embossed. — He  is  more  advised  than  confident. 
— He  has  a  right  understanding  of  justice,  depend* 
ing  not  so  much  on  reading  other  men's  writings,  as 
upon  the  goodness  of  his  own  natural  reason  and 
meditation.— He  is  of  sound  judgment ;  not  di- 
verted from  the  truth  by  the  strength  of  immedi- 
ate impression. — He  is  a  man  of  integrity  :— of 
well  regulated  passions;  beyond  the  influeaos 
either  of  anger,  by  which  he  may  be  inoanable  of 
judging,  or  of  hope,  either  of  money  or  of  worldly 
advancement,  by  which  he  may  decide  unjustly  ; 
or  of  fear,  either  of  the  censure  of  others,  which 
is  cowardice,  or  of  giving  pain  when  it  ought  to  bs 
given,  which  is  improper  compassion.»-He  is 
just  both  in  private  and  in  public— He  without 
solicitation  accepts  the  ofi&ee,  with  a  sense  of 
public  duty. — He  is  patient  in  hearing,  in  inquiry, 
and  in  insult;  quick  in  apprehension,  slow  in 
anger.— His  determination  to  censure  is  alwayii 
pab^ul  to  him,  like  Cesar,  when  he  threatened 
Metellus  with  instant  death, « Adolescens,  durifi 
est  mihi  hoc  dicere  quam  faoere.' — He  does  not 
afiect  the  reputation  of  despatch,  nor  forget  that 
an  over-speaking  judge  is  no  well-tuned  cymbaL 
— He  is  diligent  in  discovering  the  merits  of  the 
cause :  by  his  own  exertions ;  from  the  witness* 
and  the  advocates. — He  is  cautious  in  his  judg* 
ment;  not  forming  a  hasty  opinion:  not  tena- 
cious in  retaining  an  opinion  when  formed: 
*  never  ashamed  of  being  wiser  to-day  than  hs 
was  yesterday :'  never  wandering  from  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  matter  in  judgment  into  useless 
subtilty  and  refinement.  —  He  does  not  delay 
justice.— He  is  impartial;  never  suffering  any 
passion  to  interfere  with  the  love  of  truth. — He 
hears  what  is  spoken,  not  who  speaks :  whether 
it  be  the  sovereign,  or  a  pauper ;  a  friend,  or  a  foe ; 
a  favourite  advocate,  or  an  intelligent  judge. — He 
decides  according  to  law;  'jus  dicere:  non 
jus  dare,'  is  his  maxim. — He  delivers  his  judg^ 
ment  in  public,  *  palam  atque  astante  corona.' 

**  He  discharges  his  duty  to  all  persons.-*To 
the  suitors,  by  doing  justice,  and  by  endeavouring 
to  satisfy  them  that  justice  is  done : — to  the  wit- 
nesses, by  patience,  kindness,  and  by  encourage- 
ment;— to  the  jurors,  by  being  a  light  to  lead 
them  to  justice: — ^to  the  advocates,  by  hearing 
them  patiently ;  correcting  their  defects,  not  suf. 
fering  justice  to  be  perverted  by  their  ingenuity, 
and  encouraging  their  merits: — to  the  inferior 
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officers,  by-  rewardingr  the  virtuous ;  skilful  ia  pre- 
cedents, wary  in  proceeding,  and  understanding 
in  the  business  of  the  court;  and  discountenanc- 
ing the  yicious,  sowers  of  suits,  disturbers  of 
jurisdiction,  impeders,  by  tricks  and  shifts,  of  the 
plain  and  direct  course  of  justice,  and  bringing  it 
Into  oblique  lines  and  labyrinths :  and  the  poller 
and  exactor  of  fees,  who  justifies  the  common 
reeemblance  of  the  courts  to  the  bush,  whereunto, 
while  the  sheep  flies  for  defence  in  weather,  he 
is  sure  to  lose  part  of  his  fleece : — to  himself,  by 
counteracting  the  tendency  of  his  situation  to 
warp  his  character,  and  by  proper  use  of  times  of 
recreatioti : — ^to  his  profession,  by  preserving  the 
privileges  of  his  office,  and  by  improvement  of 
the  law: — and  to  society,  by  advancing  justice 
and  good  feeling,  in  the  suppression  of  force  and 
detection  of  fraud ;  in  readiness  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  the  distressed;  in  looking  with  pity 
upon  those  who  have  erred  and  stray^ ;  in  eour«> 
tesy ;  in  discountenancing  contentious  suits ;  in 
attending  to  appearances,  esse  et  videri ;  in  en- 
Gounging  respect  for  the  office ;  and  by  resigning 
in  due  time.'* 

In  his  youth  he  had  exerted  himself  to  improve 
the  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn :  in  gardens  he  always 
delighted,  thinking  them  conducive  to  the  purest 
of  human  pleasures,  and  he  now,  as  chancellor, 
had  the  satisfaction  to  sign  the  patent  for  convert- 
ing Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  into  walks,  extending 
almost  to  the  wall  where  his  faithful  friend  Ben 
lonson  had,  when  a  boy,  worked  as  a  brick- 
layer. 

For  relaxation  from  his  arduous  occupations  he 
was  accustomed  to  retire  to  his  magnificent  and 
beautiful  residence  at  Gorhambury,  the  dwellings 
place  of  his  ancestors,  where,  **  when  his  lordship 
arrived,  St.  Albans  seemed  as  if  the  court  had 
been  there,  so  nobly  did  he  live.  His  servants 
had  liveries  with  his  crest:  his  watermen  were 
more  employed  than  even  the  king's." 

*  About  half  a  mile  from  this  noble  mansion,  of 
which  the  ruins  yet  remain,  and  within  the  bounds 
of  Old  Veralam,  the  lord  chancellor  built,  at  the 
expense  of  about  j8 10,000,  a  most  ingeniously 
contrived  house,  where,  in  the  society  of  his  phi- 
losophical friends,  he  escaped  from  the  splendour 
of  chancellor,  to  study  and  meditation.  «*  Here," 
aays  Aubrey,  ^his  lordship  much  meditated,  his 
servant,  Mr.  Bushell,  attending  him  with  his  pen 
and  inkhorn,  to  set  down  his  present  notions. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hobbes  told  me  that  his  lordship 
would  employ  him  often  in  this  service,  whilst 
be  was  there,  and  was  better  pleased  with  his 
minutes,  or  notes,  set  down  by  him,  than  by 
others  who  did  not  well  understand  his  lordship. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  employed  in  translating 
part  of  the  Essays,  viz.  three  of  them,  one  whereof 
was  that  of  Greatness  of  Cities,  the  other  two  I 
have  now  forgot." 


Such  was  the  gorgeous  splendour,  such  the 
union  of  action  and  contemplation  in  which  he 
lived. 

About  this  period  the  king  conferred  upon  him 
the  valuable  farm  of  the  Alienation  Office,  and  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  for  his  residence,  Yoilc 
House,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  where  his 
father  had  lived,  when  lord  keeper  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

This  may  be  considered  the  summit  of  this 
great  man's  worldly  prosperity.  He  had  been 
successively  solicitor  and  attorney-general,  privy 
councillor,  lord  keeper,  and  lord  chancellor,  hav- 
ing had  conferred  upon  him  the  dignities,  first  of 
knight,  then  of  Baron  of  Verulam,  and,  early  in 
the  next  year,  of  Viscount  St.  Albans ;  but,  above 
all,  he  wai  distinguished  through  Enrope  by  a 
much  prouder  title,  as  the  greatest  of  English 
philosophers. 

At  York  House,  on  the  S^  of  January,  1680, 
he  'Celebrated  his  sixtieth  birthday,  surrounded  by 
his  admirers  and  friends,  amongst  whom  was  Ben 
Jonson,  who  composed,  in  lionour  of  the  day,  a 
poem  founded  on  the  fiction  of  the  poet's  surprise 
upon  his  reaching  York  House,  at  the  sight  of  the 
genius  of  the  place  performing  some  mystery. 
Fortune  is  jusUy  represented  insecurely  placed 
upon  a  wheel,  whose  slightest  revelation  may 
cause  her  downfall.  It  has  been  said  that  wailing 
sounds  were  heard,  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  at  last  the  rushing  of 
mighty  wings  when  the  angel  of  the  sanctuary 
departed.  Had  the  poet  been  a  prophet,  he  would 
have  described  the  good  genius  of  the  mansion, 
not  exulting,  but  dejected,  humbled,  and  about  to 
depart  forever. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

raOM  THE  PUBLlCATIOir  or  THE  NOVtJM  OROANUM 
TO  BIS  RETIBBMXIIT  FBOM  ACTIVE  Urs. 

Oetober,  101^  to  Jom,  I6S1. 

Glitterino  in  the  bkoe  of  worldly  splendour, 
and  absorbed  in  woridly  occupations,  tiiie  chan- 
cellor, now  sixty  years  of  age,  co)ild  no  longer 
delude  himself  with  the  hope  of  completing  his 
favourite  work,  the  great  object, of  his  life,  up<Mi 
which  he  had  been  engaged  for  thirty  years,  and 
had  twelve  time^  transcribed  with  his  own  hand. 
He  resolved  at  onoe  to  abandon  it,  and  publish 
the  small  fragment  which  he  had  composed.  For 
this  act  of  despair  he  assigned  two  reasons  :-* 
>«  Because  I  number  my  days,  and  would  have  it 
saved ;"  and  «<  to  try  whether  I  can  get  help  in 
one  intended  part  of  this  work,  namely,  the  com- 
piling c^  a  Natural  and  ExperimenUd  Histoij, 
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which  mast  he  the  foundation  of  a  trae  and  aetive 
philosophy.**  Such  are  the  consequences  of  vain 
attempts  to  unite  deep  contemplation  and  nnre- 
mitting  action !  Such  the  consequences  of  forget- 
ting our  limited  powers ;  that  we  can  reach  only 
to  our  arm's  length,  and  our  Yoice  be  heard  ohly 
till  the  next  air  is  still ! 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  he  separates  the  subject  of  the 
iiuman  mind  into 

"l.  Inyention. 


more  apparent  than  in  his  more  abstruse  woiks. 
An  outline  of  it  is  subjoined.* 


{ 


1.  The  Understanding  < 


2.  TheWm. 


2.  Judgment. 

3.  Memory. 

4.  Tradition. 


Under  the  head  of  Inrention  he  says,  <^  The 
invention  of  sciences,  I  purpose,  if  God  give  me 
leave  hereafter  to  propound,  having  digested  it 
into  two  parts ;  whereof  the  one  I  term  experierUia 
HteraUlf  and  the  other  inUrpretatio  naiurm:  the 
former  being  but  a  degree  and  rudiment  of  the 
latter.  But  I  will  not  dwell  too  long,  nor  speak 
too  great  upon  a  promise.*'  This  promise,  he, 
however,  lived  partly  to  realize. 

In  the  year  1623,  he  Completed  his  tract  upon 
Literate  Experitntt^  in  which,  after  having  ex- 
plained that  our  inventions,  instead  of  resulting 
from  reason  and  foresight,  have  ever  originated  in 
accident;  that  **  we  are  more  beholden  to  a  wild 
goat  for  surgery:  to  a  nightingale  for  modula- 
tions of  music :  to  the  ibis  for  some  part  of 
physic :  to  a  pot-lid  that  flew  open  for  artillery : 
in  a  word,  to  chance  rather  than  to  logic :  so  that 
it  is  no  marvel  that  the  Egyptians  had  their  tem- 
ples full  of  the  idols  of  brutes ;  but  almost  empty 
of  the  idols  of  men :"  he  divides  this  art  of  Dis- 
covery into  two  parts :  **  For  either  the  indication 
is  made  from  experiments  to  experiments,  or  from 
experiments  taaxioms,  which  may  likewise  design 
new  experiments ;  whereof  the  former  we  will 
term  Experitntia  Literata  ,*  the  latter,  ItUerprttatio 
yaiurm,  or  Novum  Organam :  as  a  man  may  go 
on  his  way  after  a  threefold  manner,  either  when 
himself  feels  out  his  way  in  the  dark;  or,  being 
weak-sighted,  is  led  by  the  hand  of  another ;  or 
else  when  he  directs  his  footing  by  a  light.  So 
when  a  man  essays  all  kind  of  experiments  with- 
ont  sequence  or  method,  that  is  a  mere  palpation ; 
but  when  he  proceeds  by  direction  and  order  in 
experiments,  it  is  as  if  he  were  led  by  the  hand  ; 
and  this  is  it  which  we  understand  by  Literate 
Experience ;  for  the  light  itself,  which  is  the  third 
way,  is  to  be  derived  from  the  interpretation  of 
nature,  or  the  New  Organ.*^ 

He  then  proceeds  to  explain  his  doctrine  of 
M  Literate  Experience,**  or  Uie  science  of  making 
experiments.    The  hunting  of  Pan. 

In  this  interesting  inquiry  the  miraculous  vigi- 
kmee  of  this  extraordinary  man  may  possibly  be 


>  The  art  of  experimenting  li, 


'1.  Rapla.' 


8.  ] 

3.  VwiatlMi. 


<2.  By  estewioa. 

(  1.  or  tte  BMtlV. 

{t.  or  tlw  dEeicBt. 
(S^  or  tbe  qoMBfltj. 


I.  Fi 

I.  Ten 

8.  Tout 
8.  FnNDtrt 

I.  Toailftmlwt 

S.  To  «  put  of  tlw  I 


A  few  moments  coaeldermtion  of  eachof  tbeie  subjeen  will 
not  be  lost. 

PBODucTton  if  experimenting  upon  the  retuK  of  the  expe- 
riment, and  is  either,  1st,  hy  RepttitUut  continuing  tho  i%p9 
riment  upon  the  result  of  the  experiment ;  as  Newton,  wtaOi 
after  having  separated  light  into  seven  rays,  proeeedtd  to 
separate  each  distinct  pencil  of  rays  $  or,  Sdly,  by  £x1«m<m, 
or  urging  the  experiment  to  a  greater  subtlety,  as  in  the  bm- 
mory  being  helped  by  images  and  pictures  of  persons :  aay 
it  not  also  be  helped  by  imaging  their  gestures  and  liaMisf 
or,  3dly»  by  CowipnUionj  or  trying  an  experiment  till  itsiUtu 
is  annihilated :  not  merely  hunting  the  game,  bat  liilllBC  ^i 
as  burning  or  macerating  a  loadstone,  or  dissolving  inn  til 
the  attraction  between  the  iron  and  the  loadstone  is  fOM. 

Iif  vBBsioir  is  trying  the  contrary  to  that  which  Is  bkb^ 
fested  by  the  experiment :  as  in  heating  the  end  of  a  i 
bar  of  Iron,  and  placing  the  heated  end  downwards,  and  j 
hand  on  the  top,  it  will  presently  burn  the  hand.    Invert  I 
iron,  and  place  the  hand  on  the  ground,  to  asceruin  wh 
heat  is  produced  as  rapidly  by  descent  as  by  asoant 

Vakiatioh  is  either  of  the  wMtUr,  as  the  trying  to  aafce 
paper  of  woollen,  as  well  as  of  linen ;  or  of  the  ffieitntf  as 
by  trying  if  amber  and  |et,  which  when  rubbed,  will  allKUi 
straw,  will  have  the  same  eflRect  if  warmed  at  the  (Ire,  ar  ef 
the  quatuityt  like  JEsop*S  housewife,  who  thought  that  fey 
doubling  her  measure  of  barlejr,  her  ben  would  daily  Ujlnr 
two  eggs. 

TBAKSLAnoH  is  either  /ma  naturt  U  natars,  as  Newlfa 
translating  the  force  of  gravity  upon  the  earth  to  tbecelefliM 
bodies ;  or  from  luUare  to  art^  as  the  manner  of  rtfslHlhn^ 
might  be  taken  fh>m  showers  or  dew,  or  fhom  that  hnaaly 
experiment  of  drops  adhering  to  eoveca  pot  upon  pola  wt 
boiling  water ;  or  from  •H  U  ad^fersal  mrt^  as  by  traasfenlnf 
the  invention  of  spectacles,  to  help  a  weak  sight,  to  aa  !•• 
strument  fkstened  to  the  ear,  to  help  the  deaf;  or  to  a  diAv- 
ent  part  of  the  same  art :  as,  if  opiates  repress  the  spirUt  |a 
diseases,  may  they  not  retard  the  consumption  of  the  apMia 
so  as  to  prolong  lift;  or  flrom  experimint  to  exporimmdi 
as  upon  flesh  putrefying  sooner  in  some  cellars  thaa  te 
others,  by  considering  whether  this  Miay  not  assist  hn  teA> 
Ing  good  or  bad  air  for  habiutions. 

Such  are  the  modes  of  experimenting  by  translatloa,* 
open  to  all  men  who  will  awake  and  perpetually  fix  ifedr 
eyes,  one  while  on  the  nature  of  things,  another  on  tha  appli- 
cation of  them,  to  the  use  and  service  of  mankind. 

CoruLATioif  of  experiments  Is  trying  the  efficacy  of  uniCaA 
experiments,  which,  when  separate,  produce  the  same  eAsd  t 
as,  by  polling  off  the  more  early  buds  when  they  are  newtf 
knotted,  or  by  laying  the  roots  bare  until  the  spring,  late  roaaa 
will  be  produced.  Will  not  the  germination  be  more  delaytd 
by  a- union  at  these  experimentiY 

Chahcbi  of  an  experiment,  or  the  trying  a  conelusloii,  aol 
for  that  any  reason,  or  other  experiment,  inducetb  you  to  k. 


*  They  Miay  be  thus  exhibited  t 


To  art. 

f  To  a  different  art. 

t  To  a  diflferent  part  of  the 

.8.  From  experiment  to  experimeot. 


1  Prom  art 


sane  tit. 
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The  NoYUM  Oroanum  is  the  next  subject  of 
eonsideratioD.    It  thus  opens : 

FRANCISCUS 
DE  VERULAMIO 

SIC    COGITAVIT.* 

His  despair  of  the  possibility  of  completing  his 
important  work,  of  which  his  Novum  Organum 
was  only  a  portion,  appears  at  the  very  entrance 
of  the  volume,  which,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
the  Novum  Organum,  exhibits  an  outline,  and 
only  an  outline,  of  the  whole  of  his  intended 
labours. 

After  his  dedication  to  the  king,  he,  accord- 
ing to  his  wonted  mode,  clears  the  way  by  a  re- 
Tiew  of  the  state  of  learning,  which,  he  says,  is 
neither  prosperous  nor  advanced,  but,  being  barren 
in  effects,  fruitful  in  questions,  slow  and  languid 
in  its  improvement,  exhibiting  in  its  generality 
the  counterfeit  of  perfection,  ill  filled  up  in  its  de- 
tails, popular  in  its  choice,  suspected  by  its  very 
promoters,  and  therefore  countenanced  with  arti* 
fices,  it  is  necessary  that  an  entirely  difierent 
way  from  any  known  by  our  predecessors  must  be 
opened  to  the  human  understanding,  and  diflfer- 
ent  helps  be  obtained,  in  order  that  the  mind 
may  exercise  its  jurisdiction  over  the  nature  of 
things. 

ftot  only  becAOM  the  like  Wat  never  attempted  before :  an  ir- 
ntional,  and»  at  it  were,  a  pattionate  manner  of  ejcpertment- 
Ing ;  but  yet  tbe  wondera  of  nature  lie  out  of  the  high  roa(| 
and  beaten  paths,  to  at  the  very  abturdity  of  an  attempt  may 
■oroetimet  be  protperout. 
Such  it  tlie  nature  of  hit  tract  entitled  **  Literate  EzperS- 


1  Vol.  iz.  p.  145, 147.  Cnm  autem  incertot  etiet,  qnando 
Ime  alicui  pottliae  in  mentem  ventura  tint ;  eo  potittimum 
ntua  argumento,  quod  neminem  hactenut  invenit,  qui  ad 
iimllet  cogitationea  animum  applicnerit;  decrevit  prima 
qiueque,  qua  perficere  llcait.  In  publicum  edere.  Neque 
hme  fettinatio  ambitiota  fuit,  ted  tolliciu ;  ut  ti  qnid  illi  hu- 
navltut  accideret,  exttaret  tamen  detignatio  quaidam,  ac 
dettinatio  rei  quam  animo  cotnplexut  ett ;  utque  exttaret 
afannl  tignum  aliqood  honetts  tu«  et  propentv  in  generit 
iMimani  commoda  voluhUtit.  Certe  aliam  quarocunque  am- 
bitionem  inferiorem  duxit  re,  qoam  pre  manibut  habuit.  Aut 
dnim  hoc  quod  agitur  nihil  ett;  aut  Untam,  ut  merito  ipao 
MBtentiun  eate  debeat,  nee  f^uctum  extra  qiiarere. 

FRANCIS  OP  VERULAM 

THOUGHT  THUi. 

Uncertain,  however,  whether  these  reflectioni  would  ever 
hereafter  tuggettthemtelvetto  another,  and  particularly  hav- 
ing obaerved  that  he  bat  never  yet  met  with  any  perton  dit* 
poMd  to  apply  hit  mind  to  timilar  meditationt,  he  determined 
topublbh  whatsoever  be  had  ftrtt  thne  to  conclude.  Nor  it  thit 
the  hatte  of  ambition,  but  of  hit  anxiety,  that  if  the  common 
lot  of  mankind  should  befbll  him,  tome  tketch  and  determina- 
tion of  the  matter  hit  mind  bad  embraced  might  be  extant, 
at  well  at  an  earnett  of  hit  will  being  honourably  bent  upon 
promoting  the  advantage  of  mankind.  He  attoredly  looked 
apon  any  other  ambition  at  beneath  the  matter  he  bad  un- 
deruken ;  for  that  which  it  here  treated  of  it  either  nothing, 
or  it  it  to  great  that  be  oaght  to  be  aatiaflad  with  iti  own 
wortk  and  aeek  no  other  rttom. 


The  intended  work  is  then  separated  into  siv 
parts: 

1.  Divisions  of  the  Sciences. 

2.  Novum  Organum;  or,  Precepts  for  the  In- 

terpretation of  Nature. 

3.  Phenomena  of  the  Universe ;    or.  Natural 

and  Experimental  History  on  which  to 
foand  Philosophy. 

4.  Scale  of  the  Understanding. 

5.  Precursors  or  Anticipations  of  the  Second 

Philosophy. 

6.  Sonnd  Philosophy,  or  Active  Science. 

And  with  respect  to  each  of  these  parts  he  ex- 
plains his  intentions. 

As  to  the  first,  or  The  Division  or  the 
Sciences,  he,  in  1605,  had  exhibited  an  outline  in 
the  Advancement  of  Learning,  and  lived  nearly  to 
complete  it  in  the  year  1623.  In  this  treatise  he 
describes  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  intellectual 
world  and  the  deserts;  not  to  measure  ootregionst 
as  augurs  for  divination,  but  as  generals  to  invade 
for  conquest. 

The  Novum  Oroanum  is  a  treatise  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  understanding  in  the  systematic 
discovery  of  truth,  or  the  art  of  invention  by  & 
New  Or  gam  as,  in  inquiring  into  any  nature,  the 
hydrophobia,  for  instance,  or  the  attraction  of  the 
magnet,  the  Novum  Organum  explains  a  mode 
of  proceeding  by  which  its  nature  and  laws  may 
with  certainty  be  found. 

It  having  been  Bacon's  favourite  doctrine,  that 
important  truths  are  often  best  discovered  in  small 
and  familiar  instances,  as  the  nature  of  a  com- 
monwealth, in  a  family  and  the  simple  conjuga- 
tions of  society,  man  and  wife,  parents  and  child- 
ren, master  and  servant,  which  are  in  every  cot- 
tage ;  and  as  he  had  early  taught  that  all  truths, 
however  divisible  as  lines  and  veins,  are  not  se- 
parable as  sections  and  separations,  but  partake 
of  one  common  essence,  which,  like  the  drops  of 
rain,  fall  separately  into  the  river,  mix  themselves 
at  once  with  the  stream,  and  strengthen  the  ge^ 
neral  current,  it  may  seem  extraordinary  that  it 
should  not  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  mode  to 
discover  any  truth  might,  possibly,  be  seen  by 
the  proceedings  in  a  court  of  justice,  where  the 
immediate  and  dearest  interests  of  men  being  con- 
cerned, and  great  intellect  exerted,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  best  mode  of  invention  would  be 
adopted. 

In  a  well  constituted  court  of  justice  the  judge 
is  without  partiality.  He  hears  the  evidence  on 
both  sides,  and  the  reasoning  of  the  opposite  ad- 
vocates. He  then  forms  his  judgment.  This  is 
the  mode  adopted  by  Bacon  in  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum for  the  discovery  of  all  truths.  He  en- 
deavours to  make  the  philosopher  in  his  study 
proceed  as  a  judge  in  his  court. 

For  this  purpose  his  work  is  divisible  into  three 
parts:  let  The  removal  of  prejudice,  or  the  do- 
Co  3) 
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stniction  of  idols,  or  modes  by  which  the  judg- 
ment is  waq)ed  from  the  troth.  2dly.  By  coih> 
sidering  facts  on  both  sides;  as  if  the  inquiry  be 
into  the  nature  of  heat,  by  considering  all  the  af- 
fiTmative  and  negative  instances  of  heat. 


TWs. 


Tbe  Sun'f  direct  rmys. 
Blood  of  Terreitrial  Animalf. 
Living  Animalf, 


JtrVratiM  TkMt. 


Th*  Moon's  raji. 
Blood  of  Fi«b. 
Dead  Anlmala, 


3dly.  By  explaining  the  mode  in  which  the  facts 
presented  to  the  senses  ought  by  certain  rules  to 
be  examined. 

As  the  commander  of  an  army,  before  he  com- 
mences an  attack,  considers  the  strength  and 
number  of  his  trpops,  both  regular  and  allies ;  the 
spirit  by  which  they  are  animated,  whether  they 
are  the  lion,  or  the  sheep  in  the  lion's  skin;  the 
power  of  the  enemy  to  which  he  is  opposed :  their 
wailed  towns,  their  stored  arsenals  sind  armories, 
their  horses  and  chariots  of  war,  elephants,  ord- 
nance and  artillery,  and  their  races  of  men ;  and 
then  in  what  mode  he  shall  commence  his  attack 
and  proceed  in  the  battle :  so,  before  man  directs 
his  strength  against  nature,  and  endeavours  to 
take  her  high  towers  and  dismantle  her  fortified 
holds,  and  thus  enlarge  the  borders  of  his  do- 
minion, he  ought  duly  to  estimate, 

1st.  His  powers,  natural  and  artificial,  for  the 

discovery  of  truth. 
2d.  His  different  motives  for  the  exercise  of 

his  powers. 
3d.  The  obstacles  to  which  he  is  opposed; 

and, 
4th.  The   mode  in    which  he  can  exert  his 

powers  with  most  efhcaoy,  or  the  Art  of 

Invention. 

Of  these  four  requisites,  therefore,  a  perfect 
work  upon  the  conduct  of  the  understanding 
ought,  as  it  seems,  to  consist :  but  the  Novum 
Organum  is  not  thus  treated.  To  system  Bacon 
was  not  attached :  for  *<  As  young  men,  when  they 
knit  and  shape  perfectly,  do  seldom  grow  to  a 
farther  stature,  so  knowledge,  while  it  is  in 
aphorisms  and  observations,  it  is  in  growth ;  but 
when  it  once  is  comprehended  in  exact  methods, 
it  may  perchance  be  farther  polished  and  illus- 
trated, and  accommodated  for  use  and  practice ; 
but  it  increaseth  no  more  in  bulk  and  substance. 

Instead  of  explaining  our  different  powers,  our 
Sensei^  our  Imaginatitm^  our  Reaton^  there  are  in 
the  Novum  Organum  only  some  scattered  observa- 
tions upon  the  defects  of  the  senses ; — upon  the 
different  causes  or  idols  by  which  the  judgment 
IS  always  liable  to  be  warped,  and  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  artificial  helps  to  our  natural  pow- 
ers in  exploring  the  truths  which  mn  exhibited  to 
the 


With  respect  to  the  defects  of  the  sensee,  hm 
says  that  things  escape  their  cognisance  by  sevei^ 
modes: 

1st.  From  distance;  which  is  remedied  'by 
substitutes,  as  beacons,  beUs,  telegraphs, 
&c. 

3d.  By  the  interception  of  interposing  bodies ; 
which  is  remedied  by  attention  to  outward 
or  visible  signs,  as  the  internal  state  of  the 
body  by  the  pulse,  &c. 

3d.  By  the  unfitness  of  the  body :  or, 

4th.  Its  insufficiency  in  quantity  to  impretuB  the 
sense,  as  the  air  and  the  vital  spirit,  which 
is  imperceptible  by  sight  or  touch. 

5th.  From  tbe  insufficiency  of  time  to  actuate  tiie 
sense,  either  when  the  motion  is  too  slow» 
as  in  the  hand  of  a  clock  or  the  growth  of 
grass,  or  too  rapid,  as  a  bullet  passing 
through  the  air. 

6th.  From  the  percussion  of  the  body  being  too 
powerful  for  the  sense,  as  in  looking  at  the 
midday  sun;  which  is  remedied  by  le- 
moving  the  object  from  the  sense ;  or  by 
diminishing  its  force  by  the  interpositioB 
of  a  medium,  as  smoking  tobacco  through 
water;  or  by  reflection,  as  the  sun's  laje 
in  a  mirror  or  basin  of  water :  and — 

7th.  Because  the  sense  is  pre-occupied  by  tn- 
other  object,  as  by  the  use  of  perfumes. 

The  defects  of  the  judgment  he  investigatee 
in  a  more  laborious  inquiry.  «« There  are,**  he 
says,  «<  certain  predispositions  which  beset  tttB 
mind  of  man;  certain  idols  which  are  constantly 
operating  upon  the  mind  and  warping  it  from  tbe 
truth;  for  the  mind  of  man,  drawn  over  and 
clouded  with  the  sable  pavilion  of  the  body,  is  So 
far  from  being  like  smooth,  equal,  and  clear  glass* 
wliich  might  sihcerely  take  and  reflect  the  beams 
of  things  according  to  their  true  incidence,  that  it  is 
rather  like  an  enchanted  glass,  full  of  supers!^ 
tions,  apparitions,  and  impostures ;  which  idols 
are  of  such  a  pernicious  nature,  that,  if  they 
once  take  root  in  the  mind,  they  will  so  posssis 
it  that  truth  can  hardly  find  entrance ;  and,  even 
should  it  enter,  they  will  again  rise  up,  choks, 
and  destroy  it.'* 

These  idols  are  of  two  sorts:  Ist  Common  to 
all  men,  therefore  called  Idols  of  the  Tribe,  in- 
cluding the  defects  of  words,  called  Idols  of  the 
Market;  3d.  Peculiar  to  peculiar  individuals, 
either  from  their  original  conformation,  or  from 
their  education  and  pursuits  in  life,  called  Idols 
of  the  Den,  including  the  errors  from  particular 
opinions,  called  Idols  of  the  Theatre.  So  that 
his  doctrine  of  idols  may  be  thus  exhibited : 

1.  Of  the  Tribe— Of  the  Market 
3.  Of  the  Den.— Of  the  Theatre. 

The  iUo2i  ^(A<  IVftftf,  or  warps  to  the  judgnwBt* 
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Vy  which  til  mankind  Bw&re  from  ^e  trath,  are 
of  two  ^laaaes :  IbU  When  man  is  under  the  in- 
floeoee  of  &  passion  more  powerfol  than  the  lore 
of  tradi,  as  woridly  interest,  (nying  «« Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians:"  or,  ddly,  When,imderthe 
inilnenee  of  the  Iotb  of  truth,  he,  like  ererj  lover,  is 
hurried  without  due  and  cautious  inquiry  by  the 
hope  of  possessing  the  object  of  his  affections: 
iHiieh  manifests  itself  either  in  hasty  assent,  or 
hasty  generalization,  Aeparentt  of  creduUty  /-rin 
tsnaeity  in  retaining  opinions,  (he  partni  of  preju- 
Hott^fi  abandoning  uniTersaU^,  the  parent  rf 
feAle  inquiry  ,-^-OT  in  indulging  in  subtleties  and 
ninements  and  endlesa  inquiry,  the  parent  of  vain 
ape€ulaiian$y  spinning  out  of  itself  cobwebs  of 
laeniing,  admirable  for  their  fineness  of  texture, 
bat  of  no  substance  or  profit. 

As  men  associate  by  discourse,  and  words  are 
imposed  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  vulgar, 
a  false  and  improper  imposition  of  words  unavoid- 
ably possesses  the  understanding,  leading  men 
away  to  idle  controversies  and  subtleties,  irreme- 
diable by  definitions,  which,  consisting  of  words, 
shoot  back,  like  the  Tartar's  bow,  upon  the 
judgment  from  whence  they  came. 

'niese  defects  of  words,  or  IdoU  of  the  Market^ 
are  either  names  of  non-existences,  as  iheprimum 
mobikf  the  element  of  fire,  ^. ;  or  confused  names 
of  existenoee,as  beauty,  virtue,  &c. ;  which,  from 
tiie  subtlety  of  nature  being  infinitev  and  of  words 
fldte,  must  always  exist.  Words  tell  the  mir 
initBS^  but  not  the  seconds.  When  we  ^ittempt  to 
iMeh  heaven,  we  are  stopped  by  the  confusion  of 
kMiages. 

ne  Idob  cffhe  Den^  or  attachment  by  particu- 
lar individuals  to  particular  opinions,  he  thus  ex- 
plains: *«  We  every  one  of  us  have  our  particular 
dsn  or  cavern,  which  refracts  and  corrupts  the 
light  of  nature  ;  either  because  every  man  has  his 
ratpeetive  tempet,  education,  acquaintance,  course 
o£  reading,  and  ecuthorities ;  or  from  the  difibrence 
of  impressions,  as  they  happen  in  a  mind  preju- 
£oed  or  prepossessed,  or  in  one  that  is  calm  and 
s^iHd.  Of  which  defects  Plato's  cave  is  an  ex- 
orilent  emblem :  for,  certainly,  if  a  man  were  con- 
tinoed  from  his  childhood  to  mature  ago  in  a 
grotto  or  dark  and  subterraneous  cave,  and  then 
shonld  come  suddenly  abroad,  and  should  behold 
the  stately  canopy  of  heaven  and  the  fbmiture  of 
tho  world,  without  doubt  he  would  have  many 
otnnge  and  absurd  imaginations  come  into  his 
mind  and  people  his  brain.  So  in  like  manner 
we  live  in  the  view  of  heaven,  yet  our  spirits  are 
eneloeed  in  the  oaves  of  our  bodies,  complexions, 
and  customs,  which  must  needs  minister  unto  us 
infinite  images  of  error  and  vain  opinions^  if  they 
do  seldom  and  ton  so  short  a  time  appear  above 
ground  out  of  their  holes,  and  do  not  continually 
live  under  the  contemplation  of  nature,  as  in  the 
open  air."  Of  these  Idols  of  tho  Den,  the  attach- 
iientof  profiMsiooal  men,  divines,  lawyers,  poli- 


ticians, dec.,  to  their  respective  sciences,  are  glar- 
ing instances. 

Idok  of  the  Theatre^  or  -depraved  theories,  are, 
of  course,  infinite  and  inveterate;  appearing  in 
that  numerous  litter  of  strange,  senseless,  absurd 
opinions,  which  crawl  about  the  world  to  tho 
disgrace  of  reason,  and  the  wretchedness  of  man- 
kind. 

Upon  the  destruction  of  these  idds,  Bacon  is 
unceasing  in  his  exhortations.  ^  Hiey  must,'' 
ho  says,  *«  by  the  lover  of  truth  be  solemnly  and 
forever  renounced,  that  the  underatanding  may  be 
purged  and  cleansed ;  for  the  kingdom  of  man, 
which  is  founded  in  the  sciences,  can  scarce  be 
entered  otherwise  than  the  Kingdom  of  <3rod,  that 
is,  in  tho  condition  of  little  children  :"  and,  with 
an  earnestness  not  often  found  in  his.  works,  ho 
adds,  ^If  we  have  any  humility  towards  the 
Croatorj  if  we  have  any  reverence  and  esteem  of 
his  works;  if  we  have  any  charity  towards  men, 
or  any  desire  of  relieving  their  miseries  and  ne- 
cessities ;  if  we  have  any  love  for  natural  truths ; 
any  aversion  to  darkness,  any  desire  of  purifying 
the  understanding,  we  must  destroy  these  idols, 
which  have  led  experience  captive,  and  childishly 
triumphed  over  the  works  of  God ;  and  now  at 
length  condescend,  with  due  submission  and  ve- 
neration, to  approach  and  peruse  the  voluine  of 
the  creation ;  dwell  some  time  upon  it,  and  brings 
ing  to  the  work  a  mind  well  purged  of  opinions, 
idols,  and  false  notions,  converse  familiarly  there- 
in. This  volume  is  the  language  which  has  gone 
out  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  unaffected  by  the 
confusion  of  Babel ;  this  is  the  language  that  men 
should  thoroughly  learn,  and  not  disdain  to  have 
its  alphabet  perpetually  in  their  hands ;  and  in 
the  interpretation  of  this  language  they  should 
spare  no  pains,  but  sinuously  proceed,  perse- 
vere, and  dwell  upon  it  to  the  last." 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  Bacon's  celebrated 
doctrine  of  idols,  which  has  sometimes  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  important  of  all  his  works, 
and  to  Mcposo  the  cause  of  all  the  errora  by  which 
man  is  misled. 

Upon  the  motives  by  which  the  lover  of  truth, 
seeking  nature  with  all  her  fruits  about  her,  can 
alone  be  actuated,  and  which  he  has  explained  in 
other  parts  of  his  works,  he,  in  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum,  contents  himself  with  saying,  ^Wo 
wooM  in  general  admonish  all  to  consider  the  true 
ends  of  knowledge,  and  not  to  seek  it  for  tho  grap 
tification  of  their  minds,  or  for  disputation,  or 
that  they  may  despise  othcra,  or  for  emolument, 
or  fhrae,  or  power,  or  such  low  objects,  but  fbr  its 
intrinsic  merit  and  the  purposes  of  life.** 

Tho  obstacles  to  the  acquijrition  of  knowledge 


ri.  Worldly  occupatioB. 


ri.  Wantoftiase,  4  S.  Sicknessc 

i  and  (^3.  Shortness  of  lifik 
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Upon  the  obstacles  from  want  of  Ume^  more 
imaginary  than  real,  if  time  is  not  wasted  in  friyo- 
loQS  pursuits,  in  sensuality  or  in  sleep,  in  misappli- 
cation of  times  of  recreation,  or  in  idle  curiosity,  the 
Novum  Organnm  contains  but  one  casual,  conso- 
latory observation :  *^  We  jud^  also  that  mankind 
may  conceive  some  hopes  from  our  example, 
which  we  offer,  not  by  way  of  ostentation,  but 
because  it  may  be  useful." 

The  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
from  want  of  means  he  through  life  deeply  felt, 
and  he  never  omitted  an  opportunity  earnestly  to 
express  his  hope  that  it  would  be  diminished  or 
destroyed  by  such  a  collection  of  natural  history 
as  would  show  the  world,  not  as  man  has  made 
it,  not  as  it  exists  only  in  imagination,  but  as  it 
really  exists,  as  God  has  made  it. 

Anxious  to  lay  the  true  foundation  of  philoso- 
phy, he,  in  the  Novum  Organum,  availed  himself 
of  the  power  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  to 
induce  the  king  to  form  such  a  collection  of  natu- 
ral history  as  he  had  measured  out  in  his  mind,' 
and  such  as  really  ought  to  be  procured ;  *'  a  great 
and  royal  work,  requiring  the  purse  of  a  prince 
and  the  assistance  of  a  people."  He,  therefore, 
in  the  dedication,  and  in  his  presentation  letter, 
urged  the  king  to  imitate  Solomon,  by  procuring 
the  compilation  and  completion  of  such  a  natural 
and  experimental  history  as  should  be  serviceable 
for  raising  the  superstructure  of  philosophy :  that, 
at  length,  after  so  many  ages,  philosophy  and  the 
sciences  may  no  longer  be  unsettled  and  specula- 
tive, but  fixed  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  varied 
and  well-considered  experience :  and  in  his  reply 
to  the  king's  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of 
the  Novum  Organum,  he  repeats  his  hope  that 
the  king  will  aid  him  in  employing  the  commu- 
nity in  collecting  a  natural  and  experimental  his- 
tory, as  '^  basis  totius  negotii ;  for  who  can  tell, 
now  this  mine  of  truth  is  opened,  how  the  veins 
go,  and  what  lieth  higher,  and  what  lieth  lower  V* 

Such  were  the  hopes  in  which  he  indulged. 
So  difficult  is  it  to  love  and  be  wise.  The  king 
complimented  him  upon  his  work,  saying,  that, 
«*like  the  peace  of  God,  it  passeth  all  understand- 
ing;" but  of  a  collection  of  natural  history,  ^^ne 
verbum  ^idemJ* 

Annexed  to  this  doctrine  of  idols,  there  are 
some  inquiries  into  the  signs  of  false  philosophy ; 
the  causes  of  the  errors  in  philosophy ;  and  the 
grounds  of  hope  that  knowledge  must  be  progres- 
sive; hopes  which  he  had  beautifully  stated  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  Advancement  of  Learning. 

After  having  thus  cleared  the  way  by  consider- 
ing the  modes  by  which  we  are  warped  from  the 
truth ;  by  which,  formed  to  adore  the  true  God, 
we  fall  down  and  worship  an  idol :  after  having 
admonished  us,  that,  in  the  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing, a  false  step  may  be  fatal,  that  a  cripple 
in  the  .right  will  beat  a  racer  in  the  wrong  way, 
erring  in  proportion  to  his  fleetness,  he  expresses 


bis  astonishment  that  no  mortal  should  have  taken' 
care  to  open  and  prepare  t  way  for  the  human 
understanding,  from  sense  and  a  well-conducted 
experience,  but  that  all  things  should  be  left 
either  to  the  darkness  of  tradition,  the  giddy  agi« 
tation  and  whirlwind  of  argument,  or  else  to  the 
uncertain  waves  of  accident,  or  a  vague  and  unin- 
formed experience.  To  open  this  way,  to  discover 
how  our  reason  shall  be  gnided,  that  it  may.be 
right,  that  it  be  not  a  blind  guide,  but  direct  as 
to  the  place  where  the  star  appears,  and  point  us 
to  the  very  place  where  the  babe  lieth,  is  Ihe  great 
object  of  this  inquiry; 

As  our  opinions  are  formed  by  impressions 
made  upon  our  senses,  by  confidence  in  the  com.* 
munications  of  othera,  and  by  our  own  meditationSf 
man,  in  the  infancy  of  his  reason,  is  unavoidably 
in  error;  for,  although  our  senses  never  deceive 
us,  the  communications  made  by  others,  and  our 
own  speculations  must,  according  to  the  ignorance 
of  our  teachera,  and  the  liveliness  of  our  own 
imaginations,  teem  with  error. 

Bacon  saw  the  evil,  and  he  saw  the  remedy : 
he  saw  and  taught  his  contemporaries  and  future 
ages,  that  reasoning  is  nothing  worth,  except  as 
it  is  founded  on  facts. 

In  his  Sylva  Sylvarum,  he  thus  speaks:  *«llte 
philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  which  was  full  of  * 
superatition,  did  first  plant  a  monstrous  imagina* 
tion,  which  afterwards  was,  by  the  school  of  Plate 
and  others,  watered  and  nourished.  It  was,  that 
the  world  was  one  entire,  perfect,  living  creature; 
that  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea  was  the. 
respiration  of  the  world,  draw^ing  in  water  as 
breath,  and  putting  it  forth  again.  They  went  on 
and  inferred,  that  if  the  world  were  a  living  CTea> 
ture,  it  had  a  soul  and  spirit.  This  foundatioii 
being  laid,  they  might  build  upon  it  what  they 
would ;  for  in  a  living  creature,  though  never  to, 
great,  as,  for  example,  in  a  great  whale,  the  sensey 
and  the  effects  of  any  one  part  of  the  body» 
instantly  make  a  transcureion  throughout  the 
whole  body :  so  that  by  this  they  did  insinuate 
that  no  distance  of  place,  nor  want  or  indisposition 
of  matter,  could  hinder  magical  operation;  bnt 
that,  for  example,  we  might  here  in  Europe  have 
sense  and  feeling  of  that  which  was  done  in  China* 
With  these  vast  and  bottomless  follies,  men  have 
been  in  part  entertained.  But  we  that  hold  firm 
to  the  works  of  God,  and  to  the  sense,  which  is 
God's  lamp,  Lueerna  Dei  Spiraeuhtm  Homim$f 
will  inquire,  with  all  sobriety  and  severity,  whe- 
ther there  is  to  be  found,  in  the  footsteps  of  nature* 
any  such  transmission  and  influx  of  immateriate 
virtues." 

In  this  state  of  darkness  was  society  involved* 
when  Bacon  formed  his  Art  of  Invention,  which 
consists  in  collecting  all  bodies  that  have  any 
affinity  with  the  nature  sought ;  and  in  a  systema 
tic  examination  of  the  bodies  collected. 

To  discover  facU  is,  therefore*  his  first  objeet; 
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but,  as  natural  and  experimental  history  is  so  co- 
pious and  diffusire  as  to  confound  and  distract 
the  understanding,  unless  digested  in  proper 
order,  tables  are  formed  and  so  digested,  that  the 
understanding  may  commodiously  work  upon 
them. 

TABLB  I. 

The  first,  or  Affirmative  Table,  consists  of  a 
general  collection  of  all  the  known  analogous  in- 
stances which  agree  in  the  nature  sought,  from 
Subjects  howeyer  dissiihilar  or  sordid  Uiey  may 
be  supposed  to  be,  and  without  being  deterred  by 
the  apparent  number  of  particulars. 

If,  for  instance,  the  nature  sought  be  heat  or 
light,  these  tables,  may  be  thus  conceived : 


IfmL 

LifkL 

The  SoB'f  dlTMt  K«]n. 

The  HeaTealy  Bodiai. 

Forked  Lifhtiiinf. 

Flame. 

Putrid  eealee  of  Fbh. 

Blood  of  Terrntrtal  Aninali. 

Glow  Worma. 

LiTiof  Animali. 

Sagar  scraped. 

Pepper  masticated, 

Eyes  of  certain  Animals. 

4cc.^. 

Drops  of  Salt  Water  horn  ours. 

Jbe.4bc. 

Such  is  the  object  of  his  first  or  affinnative  table, 
which,  he  warns  his  reader,  is  not  to  raise  the  edi- 
fice, but  merely  to  collect  the  materials,  and 
which  is,  therefore,  to  be  made  without  any  hasty 
indulgence  of  speculation,  although  the  mind 
may,  in  proportion  to  its  ingenuity,  accidentally, 
fHm  an  inspection  of  affirmatiye  instances,  arrive 
at  a  just  conclusion. 


The  second,  or  Negative  Table,  consists  of  a 
conection  of  all  the  known  instances  of  similar 
bodies,  which  do  not  agree  in  the  same  nature. 
ThoB,  let  the  nature  sought  be  heat. 


4firmatit>e  TaJbU. 


TIm  Sun's  direct  Rays. 
Blood  of  TenresUial  Animals. 
Urinf  Animal 
BoUing  Water 
dbe.A». 


XkgaHv  TtbU. 


Tbe  Moon's  Rays. 
Blood  of  PIsb. 
Dead  Animals. 
Ice, 

Ikcdbe. 


By  observing  this  table,  it  appears  that  the 
Mood  of  all  animals  is  not  hot  This  table,  there- 
fore, prevents  hasty  generalization:  <*As  if  Samuel 
should  have  rested  in  those  sons  of  Jesse  which 
were  brought  before  him  in  the  house,  and  should 
not  have  sought  David,  who  was  absent  in  the 
field." 

By  observing  the  table,  it  also  appears,  ^at 
boiling  water  is  hot;  ice  is  cold  : — living  bodies 
are  hot;  dead  bodies  are  cold; — ^but  in  boiling 
water  and  in  living  bodies  there  is  motion  of 
parts:  in  ice  and  dead  bodies  they  are  fixed. 

Vol.  I.— fll) 


Another  use,  therefore,  of  this  table  is  to  discover 
the  nature  sought  by  observing  its  qualities  which 
are  absent  in  the  smalogous  nature,  *«  like  the 
images  of  Cassiua  and  Brutus,  in  the  funeral  of 
Junia  ;*'  of  which,  not  being  represented  as  many 
others  were,  Tacitus  saith,  >>  JSb  ipto  prtrfulgebatU 
qwfd  rum  viubarUisrJ** 

TABLX  III, 

The  third,  or  Table  of  Comparisons,  consists  of 
comparison  of  quantity  of  the  nature  sought  in  the 
same  bodies  and  in  difierent  bodies.    Thus, 

COMPABISOHS  OW  HXAt. 


In  afferent  hodi$$. 


There  is  no  solid  body  natu- 
rally hot. 

All  bodies  are  in  different  de- 
grees eapalrte  of  heat. 

There  k  no  whole  Tegeuble 
hot  to  the  external  touch. 

Livhig  animals. 

Flame. 

Anvil  struck  by  hammer. 

The  continuance  of  a  body  in 
heat. 

Boiling  water. 

Pepper  masticated. 

Boiling  lead. 

Oas. 

Lightning. 


Slc.  he. 


In  the  eame  hfdy. 


InJhumaU. 

Animal  heat  Taries  fh)m  mi- 
nute perceptibility  to  about 
the  heat  of  the  hottest  day. 
It  is  always  endaraUe.  It 
is  iacreased  by  food,  venery, 
exercise,  f^ver,  kjc. 

In  some  fevers  the  heat  Is 
constant,  in  others  iatermit- 
tent,  4c. 

Heat  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  body. 

Animals  differ  in  heat,  A;e. 

Flame. 

1.  The  lambent  flame,  related 
by  historians  to  have  ap- 
peared on  the  heads  of 
children,  gentiy  playing 
about  the  hair. 

9.  The  coruscations  seen  in  a 
clear  night  on  a  sweating 
horse. 

S.  or  the  glow-worm. 

4.  Of  the  ignis  fliti^iis. 

5.  Of  spirits  of  wine. 
8.  Of  vegetables,  straw,  dry 

leaves. 
7.  Of  boUing  metals. 

6.  Of  blast  furnaces. 

By  observing  in  this  table  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  the  nature  sought,  some  ap- 
proximation may  be  made  to  the  nature  itself 
Thus,  vegetables,  or  coBunon  water,  do  not  exhi- 
bit heat  to  the  touch,  but  masticated  pepper  or 
boiling  water  are  hot.  Flame  is  hotter  than  the 
human  body :  boiling  water  than  warm.  Is  there 
any  difference  except  in  the  motion  of  the  parts  t 

TABLE  IV.   ' 

Or  of  Exclusions,  is  of  a  more  complicated  nature. 
Bacon  assumes  that  the  quality  of  any  nature  can  be 
ascertained  by  its  being  always  present  when 
the  sought  nature  is  present:  is  always  absent 
when  the  sought  nature  is  absent:  increases  always 
with  its  increase,  and  decreases  with  its  decrease. 
Upon  this  principle  his  table  of  exclusion  is 
formed,  by  excluding,  Ist,  Such  particular  naturea 
as  are  not  found  in  any  instances  where  the  given 
nature  is  present ;  or,  3d,  Such  as  are  found  in  any 
instances  where  that  nature  is  absent ;  and,  3d, 
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Sach  as  are  foand  to  increase  in  any  instance 
when  the  given  natore  decreases ;  or,  4th,  To  de- 
crease when  that  nature  increases.  Thos, 


AViterw  imC  aiwaft  prtuntwUi 
U«  Mfugkt  lutert. 


Which  may  be 

atMent  when 

the  sought  na- 

**turaiapreaent 


Which  may  be 
preient  when 
theaoufhtna^ 
ture  la  absent. 


JV^terf  VTfkmg  mcnrikAg  to 
99im»  iMMrvs  lav  «/  tAa 

•9%glA  aotetrs. 


Which  may  in- 
ereaae  aa  the 
■OQf  ht  nature 
decreaaaa. 


Which  mayde- 
crtMe  aa  the 
aonght  nature 
increaaea. 


Lifht.  Fluidity.  Quieaeenea  of  Light. 

Quieacenca  of  Motion  of  the     parte.  Iron   may  be 

parts,  whole  body.         &c.  heated   to 

&c.  Quiescence  of  greater    heat 

parte.  than  the  flame 

of   spirit   of 
wine. 

Quieacence  of 
parts. 

The  object  of  this  delusion  is  to  make  a  per- 
fect resolution  and  separation  of  nature,  not  by  fire, 
but  by  the  mind,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  divine 
fire:  that,  after  this  rejection  and  exclusion  is 
duly  made,  the  affirmative,  solid,  true,  and  well- 
defined  form  will  remain  as  the  result  of  the  ope- 
ration, whilst  the  volatile  opinions  go  off  in  fame. 


The  fifth  table  of  Results,  termed  the  first 
vintage  or  dawn  of  doctrine,  consists  of  a  collec- 
tion of  such  natures  as  always  accompany  the 
sought  nature,  increase  with  its  increase,  and  de- 
crease with  its  decrease. 

It  appears,  that,  in  all  instances,  the  nature  of 
heat  is  motion  of  parts ; — aflame  is  perpetually  in 
motion ; — ^hot  or  boiling  liquors  are  in  continual 
agitation  ;^the  sharpness  and  intensity  of  heat 
is  increased  by  motion,  as  in  bellows  and  blasts ; 
—existing  fire  and  heat  are  extinguished  by  strong 
compression,  which  checks  and  puts  a  stop  to  all 
motion; — all  bodies  are  destroyed,  or  at  least 
remarkably  altered,  by  heat;  and,  when  heat 
wholly  escapes  from  the  body,  it  rests  from  its 
labours ;  and  hence  it  appears,  that  heat  is  mo- 
tion, and  nothing  else. 

Having  collected  and  winnowed,  by  the  various 
tables,  the  different  facts  presented  to  the  senses, 
he  proposed  to  examine  them  by  nine  difl^erent 
processes :  of  which  he  has  investigated  only  the 
first,  or  Prerooative  Instances,  those  instances 
by  which  the  nature  sought  is  most  easily  disco- 
vered.   They  may  be  thus  exhibited : 


1.  Contracting  the 
inquirlea  with-^ 
in  narrow  li- 
mita. 


1.  ExdoalOD  of^ 
irrelevaau.' 


1  Nature 


1  Reality  and  Appaaraneea. 
8~ 


1.  Solitary, 
t.  Travelling. 
9.  Journeying. 

4.  Nature  in 
.5.  Oonatituent 

1.  Patent  and  Latent 
1  Maxima. 

5.  Frontier. 
4.  Siagvlar. 
5.IMT0cca. 

A  Deviatiiii. 


1.  EXCLUSION  or  1KRELBVANT8. 

Solitary  Tiutanees,-^lf  the  inquiry  be  into  the 
nature  of  colour :  a  rainbow  and  a  piece  of  glaas 
in  a  stable  window,  differ  in  every  thing  except 
in  the  prismatic  colours;  they  are  therefore  soB- 
tary  in  ruemblance.  The  different  parts  of  thp 
same  piece  of  marble,  the  dififerent  parts  of  a 
leaf  of  a  variegated  tulip,  agree  in  every  thinly 
save  the  colour ;  they  are,  therefore,  solitary  in 
difference. 

By  thus  contracting  the  limits  of  the  inquiry, 
may  it  not  possibly  be  inferred,  that  colour  de- 
pends upon  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light! 

Nature  in  motion* — Observe  nature  in  her  pro- 
cesses. If  any  man  desired  to  consider  and  ex- 
amine the  contrivances  and  industry  of  a  certain 
artificer,  he  would  not  be  content  to  view  only  the 
rude  materials  of  the  workman,  and  then  immedi- 
ately the  finished  work,  but  covet  to  be  present 
whilst  the  artist  prosecutes  his  labour,  and  exei«> 
oises  his  skill.  And  the  like  course  should  be 
taken  in  the  works  of  nature. 

Travelling  Instances. — ^In  inquiring  into  anj 
nature,  observe  its  progress  in  approaching  to  or 
receding  from  existence.  LiCt  the  inquiry  be 
into  the  nature  of  whiteness.  Take  a  piece  of 
dear  glass  and  a  vessel  of  clear  water,  pound  tbe 
glass  into  ifine  dust  and  agitate  the  water,  the 
pulverised  glass  and  the  surface  of  the  water  will 
appear  white ;  and  this  whiteness  will  have  tra- 
velled from  non-existence  into  existence.  Again* 
take  a  vessel  full  of  any  liquor  with  froth  at  the 
top,  or  take  snow,  let  the  froth  subside  and  the 
snow  melt;  the  whiteness  will  disappear,  and 
will  have  travelled  from  existence  to  non*exist* 
enee. 

Journeying  InttaneeM* — In  inquiring  into  anj 
nature,  observe  its  motions  gradually  continued  or 
contracted.  An  inquirer  into  the  vegetation  of 
plants  should  have  an  eye  from  the  first  sowing 
of  the  seed,  and  examine  it  almost  every  day,  bj 
taking  or  plucking  up  a  seed  after  it  had  remained 
for  one,  two,  or  three  days  in  the  ground ;  to  ob- 
serve with  diligence  when,  and  in  what  manner 
the  seed  begins  to  swell,  grow  plump,  and 
be  filled  or  become  turgid,  as  it  were,  with 
spirit;  next,  how  it  bursts  the  skin,  and  strikes 
its  fibres  with  some  tendency  upwards,  unless  the 
earth  be  very  stubborn ;  how  it  shoots  its  fibres 
in  part,  to  constitute  roots  downwards ;  in  part, 
to  form  stems  upwards,  and  sometimes  creeping 
sideways,  if  it  there  find  the  earth  more  open, 
pervious,  and  yielding,  with  many  particulars  of 
the  same  kind.  And  the  like  should  be  done  at 
to  eggs  during  their  hatching,  where  the  whole 
process  of  vivification  and  organization  might  be 
easily  viewed ;  and  what  becomes  of  the  yolk, 
what  of  the  white,  &c.  The  same  is  also  to  be 
attempted  in  inanimate  bodies;  and  this  we 
have  endsavooied  after,  by  observing  tlie  ways 
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wherein  liqaon  open  Yenisei  vet  by  fire ;  for  water 
q>ena  one  way,  wine  another,  yexjuice  another, 
and  niilk,  oil,  &c.,  with  a  still  greater  difference. 
ChruHtuetU  /rutonees.— -In  inquiring  into  any 
nature,  separate  complex  into  simple  natures. 
Let  the  nature  sought  be  memory,  or  the  means 
of  exciting  and  helping  the  memory:  the  consti- 
tuent instances  may  be  thus  exhibited : 

1.  TV  vty  ■ftoff'*''^  *■**■*•  JiTtamtodafiliteL 


i,  Hm  art  of  naiDitt, 


Such  are  specimens  of  his  mode  of  excluding 
irrelevant  natures. 


3.   OBSERVlIfO  THE   NATUftl   WHSRB   MOST  COK- 
8P1CU0US,  OR  IlfSTANCCS  Or  XXTRBMBS. 

Patent  and  Latent  InttaneeM,  In  bquiring  into 
any  nature,  observe  where  the  nature,  in  Its  usual 
state,  appeare  most  conspicuous,  and  where  it 
appears  in  its  weakest  and  most  imperfect  state. 

The  loadstone  is  a  glaring  instance  of  attrac- 
tion. The  thermometer  is  a  glaring  instance  of 
the  expansire  nature  of  heat.  Flame  exhibits  its 
expansive  nature  to  the  sense,  but  it  is  momentary 
and  vanishes.  Again,  let  the  inquiry  be  into  the 
nature  of  solidity,  the  contrary  of  which  is  fluid- 
ity. Froth,  snow,  bubbles,  whether  of  soap  and 
water,  blown  by  children,  or  those  which  may  be 
seen  occasionally  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid  or  on  the 
side  of  a  vessel,  or  the  looking-glasses  made  of 
spittle  by  children  in  a  loop  of  a  single  hair  or  a 
rush,  where  we  see  a  consistent  pellicule  of  water, 
like  infant  ice,  exhibit  solidity  in  its  most  feeble 
states. 

Maxima  and  Minima*  In  inquiring  into  any 
nature,  observe  it  in  its  extremes,  or  its  maxima 
and  minima.  Gold  in  weight ;  iron  in  hardness ; 
the  whale  in  bulk  of  animal  bodies ;  the  hound 
in  scent ;  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  sudden 
expansion,  are  instances  of  maxima.  The  minute 
worms  in  the  skin  is  an  instance  of  minimum  in 
animal  bulk. 

Frontier  Instances.  Observe  those  species  of 
bodies  which  seem  composed  of  two  species ;  as 
moss,  which  is  something  betwixt  putrefaction 
and  a  plant ;  flying  fishes,  which  are  a  species 
betwixt  birds  and  fish ;  bats,  which  are  betwixt 
birds  and  quadrupeds ;  the  beast  so  like  ourselves, 
tiie  ape;  the  biformed  births  of  animals;  the 
mixtures  of  different  species,  &c. 

Singular  Instancet.  In  inquiring  into  any  na- 
ture, observe  those  instances  which,  in  regular 
course,  are  solitary  amidst  their  own  natures. 
Quicksilver  amongst  metals ;  the  power  of  the 
carrier  pigeon  to  return  to  the  place  from  whence 


it  was  carried ;  the  scent  of  the. bloodhound ;  the 
loadstone  amongst  stones;  that  species  of  flowers 
which  do  not  die  when  plucked  from  the  stalk, 
but  continue  their  coloura  and  forms  unaltered 
through  the  winter.  So  with  grammarians  the 
letter  G  is  held  singular  for  the  easiness  of  its 
composition  with  consonants,  sometimes  with 
double  and  sometimes  with  triple  ones,  which  is 
a  property  of  no  other  letter.  So  the  number  9 
amongst  figures  possesses  the  peculiar  property, 
that  the  sum  of  the  digits  of  all  its  multiples 
is  9.* 

Instances  ef  Divorce, — Observe  the  separation  of 
such  natures  as  are  generally  united.  Light  and 
heat  are  generally  united ;  but  in  a  cold  moonlight 
night  there  is  light  without  heat,  and  in  hot  water 
there  is  heat  without  light.  The  action  of  one 
body  upon  another  is  in  general  affected  by  the 
medium  through  which  it  acts ;  thus  sound  va- 
ries with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  through 
a  thick  wall  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  mag- 
netic attraction  seems  to  be  an  instance  of 
divorce,  as  it  acts  indifferently  through  all  me- 
diums. 

Deviating  Instances,  Observe  nature  when  ap- 
parently deviating  from  her  accustomed  course ; 
as  in  all  cases  of  monstera,  prodigious  births, 
&c.  He  who  knows  the  ways  of  nature  will 
the  easier  observe  her  deviations;  and  he  who 
knows  her  deviations,  will  more  exactly  describe 
her  ways.  For  the  business  in  this  matter  is  no 
more  than  by  quick  scent  to  trace  out  the  footways 
of  nature  in  her  wilful  wanderings,  that  so  after- 
ward you  may  be  able  at  your  pleasure  to  lead  or 
force  her  to  the  same  place  and  posture  again.  As 
a  man's  disposition  is  never  well  known  till  he  be 
crossed,  nor  did  Proteus  ever  change  shapes  till 
he  was  straitened  and  held  fast. 

Such  are  specimens  of  his  modes  of  viewing 
nature  where  most  conspicuous. 

3.    riXINO  THX   REAL,   BETWEEN  DIFFERENT  APPA- 
RENT CAUSES. 

Crucial  Instances,  When,  in  inquiring  into  any 
particular  nature,  the  mind  is  in  equilibrio  between 
two  causes,  observe  if  there  is  not  some  instance 
which  marks  the  cause  of  the  sought  nature.  Let 
the  nature  sought  be  gravity.  Heavy  bodies, 
having  a  tendency  to  the  earth,  must  fall  ex  mero 
motu^  from  their  own  construction,  or  be  attracted 
by  the  earth.  Let  two  equal  bodies  fall  through 
equal  spaces  at  different  distances  from  the  earth, 
and  if  they  fall  through  these  equal  spaces  in  un- 
equal times,  the  descent  is  influenced  by  the  at- 
traction of  the  earth. 


>  Thus  9x2=18  and  8+lrzr9. 
9x3=27  and  2+7=9. 
9X 1 1»99  and  9-f  9=18  and  1+8=9 
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4.   USEMBLAlfCES   AND   DimREITCES. 

Observe  reseinblaneea  between  apparerU  differencet, 
— Axe  not  gums  of  trees  and  gems  produced  in 
the  same  manner,  both  of  them  being  only  exu- 
dations and  percolations  of  juices:  gums  being  the 
transuded  juices  of  trees,  and  gems  of  stones ; 
whence  the  clearness  and  transparency  of  them 
both  are  produced  by  means  of  a  curious  and  ex- 
quisite percolation  ^ — ^Are  not  the  hairs  of  beasts 
and  the  feathers  of  birds  produced  in  the  same 
manner,  by  the  percolation  of  juices'?  and  are  not 
the  colours  of  feathers  more  beautiful  and  vivid, 
because  the  juices  are  more  subtilely  strained 
through  the  substance  of  the  quill  in  birds  than 
through  the  skins  of  beasts  ?  Do  not  the  celes- 
tial bodies  move  in  their  orbits  by  the  same  laws 
which  govern  the  motions  of  the  bodies  terres- 
trial. 

From  the  conformity  between  a  speculum  and 
the  eye,  the  structure  of  the  ear  and  of  the  cavernous 
places  that  yield  an  echo,  it  b  easy  to  form  and 
collect  this  axiom, — that  the  organs  of  the  senses, 
and  the  bodies  that  procure  reflections  to  the 
senses,  are  of  a  like  nature.  And,  again,  the  un- 
derstanding being  thus  admonished,  easily  rises 
to  a  still  higher  and  more  noble  axiom;  viz., 
that  tiiere  is  no  diflerence  between  the  consents 
and  sympathies  of  bodies  endowed  with  sense, 
and  those  of  inanimate  bodies  without  sense, 
only  that  in  the  former  an  animal  spirit  is  added 
to  the  body  so  disposed,  but  is  wanting  to  the 
latter ;  whence,  as  many  conformities  as  there  are 
among  inanimate  bodies,  so  many  senses  there 
might  be  in  animals,  provided  there  were  organs 
or  perforations  in  the  animal  body,  for  the  animal 
spirit  to  act  upon  the  parts  rightly  disposed,  as  upon 
a  proper  instrument.  And,  conversely,  as  many 
senses  as  there  are  in  animals,  so  many  motions 
there  may  be  in  bodies  inanimate,  where  the  ani- 
mal spirit  is  wanting ;  though  there  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  many  more  motions  in  inanimate  bo- 
dies than  there  are  senses  in  animate  bodies,  be- 
cause of  the  small  number  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

Real  difference*  in  apparent  resemblances* — ^Do 
any  two  beings  differ  more  from  each  other  than 
two  human  beings  1  Men's  curiosity  and  diligence 
have  been  hitherto  principally  employed  in  ob- 
serving the  variety  of  things,  and  explaining  the 
precise  differences  of  animals,  vegetables,  and 
fossils,  the  grreatest  part  of  which  variety  and  dif- 
ferences are  rather  the  sport  of  nature,  than  mat- 
ters of  any  considerable  and  solid  use  to  the 
sciences.  Such  things,  indeed,  serve  for  delight, 
and  sometimes  contribute  to  practice,  but  alTord 
little  or  no  true  informi.tion,  or  thorough  insight 
into  nature ;  human  industry,  therefore,  must  be 
bent  upon  inquiring  into,  and  observing  the  simi- 
litudes and  analogies  of  things,  as  well  in  their 
wholes  as  in  their  parts;  for  these  are  what 
anite  nature,  and  begin  to  build  up  the  sciences. 


Such  are  specimens,  mere  specimens,  of  this 
most  valuable  of  all  his  works,  and  by  him 
most  highly  valued.  It  is  written  in  a  plain,  oil* 
adorned  style,  in  aphorisms,  invariably  stated  by 
him  to  be  the  proper  style  for  philosophy,  which, 
conscious  of  its  own  power,  ought  to  go  forth 
*«  naked  and  unarmed ;"  but,  from  the  want  of 
S3rmmetry  and  ornament,  from  its  abstrusenesSf 
from  the  novelty  of  its  terms,  and  from  the  imper- 
fect state  in  which  it  was  published,  it  has,  al- 
though the  most  valuable,  hitherto  been  too  much 
neglected :  but  it  will  not  so  continue.  The  time 
has  arrived,  or  is  fast  approaching,  when  th^ 
pleasures  of  intellectual  pursuit  will  have  so 
deeply  pervaded  society,  that  they  will,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  form  the  pleasures  of  our  youth  ;. 
and  the  lamentation  in  the  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing will  be  diminished  or  pass  away :  ^*  Never- 
theless,  I  do  not  pretend,  and  I  know  it  will  bo 
impossible  for  me,  by  any  pleading  of  mine,  to 
reverse  the  judgment,  either  of  ^ sop's  cock,  that 
preferred  the  barley-corn  before  the  gem ;  or  of 
Midas,  that,  being  chosen  judge  between  Apollo, 
president  of  the  muses,  and  Pan,  god  of  the  flocks, 
judged  for  plenty;  or  of  Paris,  that  judged  for 
beauty  and  love,  against  wisdom  and  power ;  or 
of  Agrippina,  <  occidat  matrem  mode  imperet,^ 
that  preferred  empire  with  any  condition,  never  so 
detestable ;  or  of  Ulysses,  t  qui  vetulam  praetulU 
inunortalitati,'  being  a  figure  of  those  which 
prefer  custom  and  habit  before  all  excellency ;  or 
of  a  number  of  the  like  popular  judgments.  For- 
these  things  must  continue  as  they  have  been: 
but  so  will  that  also  continue,  whereupon  learn- 
ing hath  ever  relied,  and  which  faileth  not: 
'  justificata  est  sapientia  a  filiis  suis.'  " 

Copies  of  the  work  were  sent  to  the  king,  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and 
Sir  Edward  Coke. 

The  tranquil  pursuits  of  philosophy  he  was 
now,  (1620,)  for  a  time,  obliged  to  quit,  to  allay,  if 
possible,  the  political  storm  in  which  the  state 
was  involved,  and  which  he  vainly  thought  thai 
he  had  the  power  to  calm.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
for  any  chancellor  to  have  been  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion of  greater  difficulty.  He  knew  the  woik 
that  must  be  done,  and  the  nature  of  his  materials. 

The  king,  who  was  utterly  dependent  upon  the 
people,  was  every  day  resorting  to  expedients 
which  widened  the  breach  between  them :  despotic 
without  dignity,  and  profuse  without  magnifi- 
cence, meanly  grrasping,  and  idly  scattering, 
neither  winning  their  love,  nor  commanding  their 
reverence,  he  seemed  in  all  things  the  reverse  of 
his  illustrious  predecessor,  except  in  what  could  be 
well  spared,  the  arbitrary  spirit  common  to  them 
both.  While  the  people  were  harassed  and  pil- 
laged by  the  wretches  to  whom  the  king  had  de- 
legated his  authority,  he  reaped  only  part  of  the 
spoil,  but  all  the  odium. 

The  chancellor  had  repeatedly  assured  the  king 
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that  his  best  interests,  which  consisted  in  a  good 
nnderstandingr  with  his  subjects,  could  be  main- 
tained onlj  by  calling  frequent  parliaments :  ad- 
rice  not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  a  monarch  who 
had  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  his 
people,  from  Uie  highest  to  the  lowest,  «« not  to 
intermeddle,  by  pen  or  speech,  with  state  concern- 
ments and  secrets  of  empire,  at  home  or  abroad, 
which  were  not  fit  themes  for  common  meetings 
or  Tulgar  persons;^'  but,  whatever  their  secret 
dissatisfaction  might  be,  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation  manifested  so  much  zeal  for  the  recovery 
of  the  palatinate,  that  the  juncture  was  deemed 
favourable  for  relieving  the  king's  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties, who  consented  with  this  view  to  sum- 
mon a  parliament. 

This  resolution  was  no  sooner  formed,  than  the 
chancellor  was  instructed  to  confer  with  the  most 
proper  persons  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying 
it  into  effect ;  and  he  accordingly  availed  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  the  two  chief  justices,  and  of 
Serjeant  Crew,  who,  after  mature  deliberation, 
agreed  upon  four  points,  which  were  immediately 
communicated  to  his  majesty  and  to  Buckingham. 

Different  days  were  fixed  for  the  meeting  of 
this  eventful  parliament,  which  was  called  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  king's  motive  for  sum- 
moning them;  and  that,  had  not  the  expedient 
respecting  benevolence  wholly  failed,  this  council 
of  the  nation  would  never  have  been  assembled ; 
as  the  king  considered  the  Commons  *«  daring  en- 
croachers  upon  his  prerogative ;  endeavouring  to 
make  themselves  greater,  and  their  prince  less, 
than  became  either." 

Previous  to  the  meeting,  the  lord  chancellor 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount  St  Alban,  by 
a  patent  which  stated  that  the  king  had  conferred 
this  title  because  he  thought  nothing  could  adorn 
hie  government  more  or  afford  greater  encourage- 
ment to  virtue  and  public  spirit,  than  the  rais- 
ing worthy  persons  to  honour ;  and  with  this  new 
dignity,  he,  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  was  with 
great  ceremony  invested  at  Theobalds,  the  patent 
being  witnessed  by  the  most  illustrious  peers  of 
the  realm,  the  Lord  Carew  carrying,  and  the 
Marquess  of  Buckingham  supporting  the  robe  of 
state  before  him,  while  his  coronet  was  home  by 
the  Lord  Wentworth.  The  new  viscount  return- 
ed solemn  thanks  to  the  king  for  the  many  fa- 
▼ours  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  thirtieth  of  January,  an  ominous  day  to 
tfie  family  of  the  Stuarts,  was  at  last  fixed  for  the 
king  to  meet  his  people,  writhing  as  they  were 
tinder  the  intolerable  grievances  by  which  they 
were  oppressed ;  grievances  which,  notwithstand- 
ing tlie  warnings  and  admonitions  addressed  to  the 
king  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  had  most  cul- 
pably increased.  Power,  not  only  tenacious  in 
retaining  its  authority,  but  ever  prone  to  increase 
its  exactions,  may  disregard  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  bat  it  is  never  diaregaided  with  im- 


punity. Truth,  the  daughter  of  time,  not  of  au- 
thority, is  constantly  warning  the  community  in 
what  their  interests  consist,  and  that  to  protect, 
not  to  encroach  upon  these  interests,  all  govern- 
ments are  formed. 

Upon  the  opening  of  parliament  the  king  ad- 
dressed the  Commons.  He  stated  his  opinion  of 
their  relative  duties :  that  he  was  to  distribute 
justice  and  mercy;  and  they, without  meddling 
with  his  prerogative,  were  by  petition  to  acquaint 
him  with  their  distresses,  and  were  to  supply  his 
pecuniary  wants. 

At  first  there  appeared  nothing  but  duty  and 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  Commons.  Deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  maintain  a  good  correspond- 
ence with  their  prince,  they  without  one  dissenting 
voice  voted  him  two  subsidies,  and  that  too  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  session,  contrary  to  the 
maxims  frequently  adopted  by  former  parliaments. 
They  then  proceeded,  in  a  very  temperate  and 
decided  manner,  to  the  examination  of  their  op- 
pressions, intimating  that  the  s^ipply  of  the  king's 
distresses  and  the  removal  of  their  vexations  were 
to  advance  hand  in  hand  without  precedency,  as 
twin  brothers. 

Of  their  grievances  the  Commons  loudly  and 
justly  complained.  Under  the  pretext  of  granting 
patents,  the  creatures  of  Buckingham  had  rapa- 
ciously exacted  large  fees.  These  exactions  can 
scarcely  be  credited.  There  were  patents  for 
every  necessary  and  convenience  of  life ;  for  gold 
and  silver  thread;  for  inns  and  ale-houses;  for 
remitting  the  penalties  of  obsolete  laws,  and  even 
for  the  price  of  horse-meat,  starch,  candles,  to- 
bacco^ipes,  salt,  and  train-oil ;  and  such  traders 
as  presumed  to  continue  their  business  without 
satisfying  the  rapacity  of  the  patentees,  had  been 
severely  punished  by  vexatious  prosecutions,  fine, 
and  imprisonment.  The  outcries  of  the  subject 
were  incessant.  ^  Monopolies  and  briberies  were 
beaten  upon  the  anvil  every  day,  almost  every 
hour."  The  complaints  were  so  numerous  that 
not  less  than  eighty  committees  to  redress  abuses 
in  the  church,  intlie  courts  of  law,  and  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  state,  were  immediately  nominated. 

From  the  mass  of  evils  under  consideration,  the 
House  first  directed  its  attention  to  the  three  great 
patents,  of  inns,  of  ale-houses,  and  of  gold  and 
silver  thread.  The  chief  actors  were  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson,  a  man  of  property,  and  a  member  of 
the  house,  and  Sir  Francis  Michell,  his  tool,  t 
poor  justice,  who  received  annually  jElOO  for  issu- 
ing warrants  to  enforce  his  tyranny.  The  rage  for 
punishment  was  not  confined  to  Mompesson  and 
Michell.  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  the  attorney- 
general,  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Buckingham,  was  prosecuted  and  severely  punish- 
ed, for  some  irregularity  respecting  a  patent  for  a 
charter  for  the  city  of  London. 

It  appeared  before  a  committee  of  the  house. 
that  the  profits  from  these  patents  were  shared  by 
(H) 
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all  classes  of  society  who  were  connected  with 
Buckingham.  Amongst  the  patentees  were  the 
Lord  Hanington  and  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 
Christopher  Villiers,  and  Sir  Edward  Villiers, 
half-brother  of  the  lord  marquis,  receiyed  JB  1,800 
annually  between  them;  and  from  one  single 
patent  the  king's  annual  profit  was  J8l0,000. 

These  rumours  reached  and  alarmed  the  king, 
who  instantly  caused  a  communication  to  be  made 
to  the  lords,  that  the  patent  was  sanctioned  by 
divers  of  the  judges  for  the  point  of  law,  and  by 
divers  lords  for  point  of  convenience. 

Reform  was  now  the  universal  cry  of  the  na- 
tion. It  was  one  of  those  periodical  outcries, 
which  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be  heard  in 
England,  till,  by  admitting  the  gradual  improve- 
ment which  the  progress  of  knowledge  requires, 
the  current,  instead  of  being  opposed,  is  judi- 
ciously directed.  The  streams  which  for  cen- 
turies roll  on,  and  for  centuries  are  impeded,  at 
last  break  down  or  rush  over  the  barriers  and 
carry  every  thing  before  them.  When  in  this 
deluge  the  ark  itself  is  in  danger,  the  patriot  en- 
deavours to  confine  the  torrent  within  its  proper 
banks,  and  to  resist  or  direct  its  impetuosity, 
while  the  demagogue  joins  in  the  popular  clamour, 
visiting  on  individuals  the  faults  of  the  times,  and 
sacrificing,  as  an  atonement  to  injured  feeling, 
the  most  virtuous  members  of  the  community. 

When  the  complaints  of  the  people  could  no 
longer  be  resisted,  and  public  inquiry  became 
inevitable,  Buckingham,  insensible  to  all  other 
shame,  appeared  fully  conscious  of  the  infamy 
of  exposure.  The  honour  of  a  gentleman  and  the 
pride  of  nobility  slept  at  ease  upon  the  money- 
bags extorted  from  the  sufferers,  but  he  and  his 
noble  colleagues  endured  the  utmost  alarm  at  the 
prospect  of  discovery. 

Conscious  of  his  peril,  disquieted,  and  robbed 
of  all  peace  of  mind,  admonished  "That  the 
arrow  of  vengeance  shot  against  his  brother 
grazed  himself,'*  he  consulted  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  England,  Williams,  then  Dean  of  West- 
minster, who,  well  versed  in  matters  of  state, 
soon  saw  the  position  in  which  all  parties  were 
placed.  He  recommended  that  Villiers  should, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  be  sent  upon  some 
foreign  embassy ;  and,  his  guilt  being  less  enor- 
mous or  less  apparent  than  of  the  other  ofienders, 
he  was  thus  protected  by  the  power  of  his  brother. 
Villiers  being  safe,  Williams  advised  compliance 
with  the  humour  of  the  people,  and  suggested 
that  in  this  state  tempest  Sir  Giles  Mompesson 
and  Sir  F.  Michell  "  should  be  thrown  overboard 
as  wares  that  might  be  spared,"  quoting  a  wise 
heathen  as  a  precedent,  well  knowing  that  his 
breviary  contained  no  such  doctrine:  advice 
which  was  gratefully  received  by  the  marquis, 
who  declared  that,  for  the  future,  he  would  attend 
to  no  other  oounsellor. 

It  may,  at  first  tight,  appear  remarkabley  that, 


in  matters  of  such  moment,  Buckingham  should 
apply  for  counsel  to  Williams  rather  than  to 
Bacon,  by  whose  advice  he  professed  to  be  al- 
ways guided :  it  is,  however,  certain  that  he  not 
only  communicated  privately  with  Williams,  bat 
that  he  carried  him  to  the  king,  whom  they  found 
closeted  with  the  prince,  in  much  distress  and 
perplexity,  when  the  dean  read  to  his  royal 
master  a  document  prepared  at  the  suggestion 
of  Buckingham,  or  the  fruit  of  his  own  politic 
brain. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fiend  ambition  did  not 
so  far  possess  him,  as  to  recommend  the  greater 
sacrifice  of  Bacon,  should  Mompesson  and  Michell 
be  deemed  insufiUcient  to  allay  the  storm  ;  but  if 
ambition  did  influence  this  politic  prelate,  if  the 
vision  of  the  seals  floated  before  him,  and  induced 
him  to  plot  against  the  <*  gracious  Duncan,"  he 
could  not  but  foresee  that  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiries would  only  convince  the  parliament  that 
Mompesson  and  Michell  were  mere  puppets 
moved  for  the  profit  and  advantage  of  others,  and 
that  Buckingham,  or  one  as  highly  placed,  might 
be  demanded. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1620,  Sir  Robert 
Phillips  reported  firom  the  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  vabuses  of  courts  of  justice,  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  that  two  petitions  had 
been  presented  for  corruption  against  the  lord 
chancellor,  by  two  suitors  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, the  one  named  Aubrey,  the  other  Egerton. 

Aubrey's  petition  stated, «« That  having  a  soit 
pending  before  the  lord  chancellor,  and  being 
worn  out  by  delays,  he  had  been  advised  by  his 
counsel  to  present  J8l00  to  the  chancellor,  diat 
his  cause  might,  by  more  than  ordinary  meanSt 
be  expedited,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this 
advice  he  had  delivered  the  dSlOO  to  Sir  George 
Hastings  and  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Gray's  Inn,  by 
whom  it  was  presented  to  his  lordship ;  but  not* 
withstanding  this  ofifering,  the  chancellor  had  de* 
cided  against  him." 

Egerton's  complaint  was,  that  •(To  procure  my 
lord's  favour,  he  had  been  persuaded  by  Sir 
George  Hastings  and  Sir  Richard  Young,  to  make 
some  present  to  the  chancellor ;  and  that  he  ae» 
cordingly  delivered  to  Sir  George  and  ,to  Sir 
Richard  JS400,  which  was  delivered  by  them  to 
the  chancellor  as  a  gratuity,  for  that  my  lord, 
when  attorney-general,  had  befriended  him :  and 
that,  before  this  advice,  Egerton  had  himself, 
either  before  or  after  the  chancellor  was  intrusted 
with  the  great  seal,  presented  to  his  lordship  a 
piece  of  plate  worth  fifty  guineas;  but  that,  not* 
withstanding  these  presents,  the  lord  chancellors 
assisted  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hobart,  had  de- 
cided against  him. 

If  Bacon,  instead  of  treating  the  charge  with 
contempt,  and  indulging  in  imaginations  of  the 
friendship  of  Buckingham  and  of  the  king,  think- 
ing, as  thej  were,  only  of  their  own  safety,  had 
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trusted  to  his  own  powerful  mind,  and  mot  the 
accusation  instantly  and  with  vigour,  he  might  at 
once,  strong  as  the  tide  was  against  all  authority, 
hare  stenmied  the  torrent,  and  satisfied  the  intel- 
ligent, tiiat  the  fault  was  not  in  the  chancellor, 
but  the  chancery. 

Might  he  not  have  reminded  the  house  that, 
although  he  knew  the  temporary  power  of  custom 
against  opinion,  he,  in  resistance  of  the  establish- 
ed practice,  had  exerted  himself  to  prevent  any 
interference,  even  by  Buckingham  or  the  king,  in 
the  administration  of  Justice,  by  which  the  im- 
partiality of  the  judges  might  be,  or  might  appear 
to  be  disturbed. 

Could  he  not  hare  said  that  both  petitions 
contained  internal  and  unanswerable  proof  that 
it  was  not  the  corruption  of  the  judge,  but  the 
fault  of  the  times,-  in  which  the  practice  ori- 
ginated! Could  he  not  have  said  that  the 
presents  were  made  openly,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  ? 

How  could  these  offerings  have  influenced  his 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  donor,  when,  in  both 
eases,  he  decided  against  the  party  by  whom  the 
presents  were  made  1 1n  the  case  of  Aubrey,  he,  to 
repeat  the  strong  expressions  which  had  been  used, 
made  "  a  killing  decree  against  him :"  and,  with 
respect  to  Egerton,  the  decision  was  in  favour  of 
his  opponent,  Rowland,  who  did  not  make  any 
present  until  some  weeks  afVer  the  judgment  was 
pronounced. 

But,  not  contenting  himself  by  thus  showing 
that  the  offerings  were  neither  presented  nor 
fBceived  as  bribes,  could  he  not  have  said,  the 
petitions  both  state  that  the  presents  were  recom- 
mended by  counsel,  and  delivered  by  men  of  title 
and  members  of  parliament  1  Did  they  then  act 
in  compliance  with  long  established  practice,  or 
were  they  all  bribed  1  Were  the  practitioners  in 
this  noble  profession  polluted  by  being  accessory 
to  the  worst  species  of  bribery  1  Why,  when  the 
charge  was  made,  did  the  recorder  instantly  say, 
<*If  Egerton  desired  to  congratulate  him  at  his 
coming  to  the  seal  for  his  kindness  and  pains  in 
former  business,  what  wrong  hath  he  done,  if  he 
hath  received  a  present  t  And  if  there  were  a  suit 
depending,  who  keeps  a  register  in  his  heart  of  all 
causes  1  nay,  who  can,  amongst  such  a  mul- 
titude V* 

Could  he  not  have  said  that  the  custom  of  the 
chancellor's  receiving  presents  had  existed  from 
the  earliest  periods  1  that  a  member  had  reminded 
the  house  of  its  existence,  and  said, «« I  think  the 
chancellor  took  gratuities,  and  the  lord  chancellor 
before,  and  others  before  him  I  I  have,  amongst 
the  muniments  of  my  own  estate,  an  entry  of  a 
payment  to  a  former  chancellor  of  a  sum  for  the 
pains  he  had  taken  in  hearing  our  cause.'' 

This  custom  of  judges  receiving  presents  was 
not  peculiar  to  England,  but  existed  in  the  most 
enlightened  governments;  in  the  different  states 


of  Greece;  in  all  feudal  states;  in  FrancOf 
where  the  suitors  always  presented  the  judge 
with  some  offering,  in  conformity  with  their  es« 
tablished  maxim,  "  Non  dtUbereiur^  donee  eolvetdur 
apeeiei  »•"  and  in  England,  from  time  immemorial. 
It  existed  before  the  time  of  King  John,  and  dur^ 
ing  his  reign;  and  notwithstanding  the  rights 
secured  at  Runnymede,  it  has  ever  continue. 
It  existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth ;  and 
although,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Sir  Thomas  More  declined  to  receive  presents, 
his  very  power  of  declining  proves  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  offer  them,  and,  in  conformity  with  this 
practice,  the  usual  presents  were  made  to  Lord 
Bacon  within  a  few  hours  after  he  had  accepted 
the  great  seal,  the  only  pecuniary  compensation, 
except  a  very  triHing  salary,  to  which  the  lord 
keeper  was  entitled  for  labours  never  intended  to 
be  gratuitous. 

What  could  have  been  said  in  answer  to  this 
statement,  that  the  presents  were  made  openly, 
that  the  decision  was  against  the  party  by  whom 
they  were  made,  and  that  they  were  made  by  the 
advice  of  counsel,  and  delivered  by  men  of  emi- 
nence, and  sanctioned  by  inmiemorial  practice  in 
this  and  in  all  countries  ? 

Might  he  not  have  called  upon  the  justice  of 
the  House  for  protection  from  the  aspersions  of 
two  discontented  suitors,  who  had  no  more  cause 
of  complaint  against  him  than  Wraynbam,  by 
whom  he  was  slandered,  or  Lord  Clifford,  by 
whom  he  was  threatened  to  be  assassinated  I 
Might  he  not  have  called  upon  the  house  for  pro- 
tection against  these  calumnies  at  a  time  when  the 
excited  people  wished  for  some  sacrifice,  as  a 
tribute  to  public  opinions,  an  atonement  for  public 
wrongs,  and  a  security  for  better  times? 

The  people  are  often  censured  for  their  selec- 
tion of  a  victim,  but,  where  they  contend  for  a 
principle,  they  lose  sight  of  the  individual.  It  is 
this  dangerous  indifference  that  enables  bad  men 
to  direct,  for  private  ends,  a  popular  tumult.  The 
Jewish  people  demanded  merely  their  annual  pri- 
vilege; it  was  the  priests  who  said,  ««Save  Bar- 
rabas." 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  chancellor  presided, 
for  the  last  time,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
charges  which  he  had  at  first  treated  with  indif- 
ference, were  daily  increasing,  and  could  no 
longer  be  disregarded.  From  the  pixmacle  on 
which  he  stood,  he  could  see  the  storm  gather- 
ing round  him :  old  complaints  were  revived,  and 
new  accusations  industriously  collected;  and, 
though  he  had  considered  himself  much  beloved  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  he  felt  that  he  had 
secret  enemies,  and  began  to  fear  that  he  had  false 
friends.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  meet  his 
accusers;  but  his  health,  always  delicate,  gave 
way,  and  instead  of  being  able  to  attend  in 
person,  he  was  obliged  by  writing  to  address  this 
Honae  of  Peers. 
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To  the  Right  Honourable  his  very  ^od  Lords, 

the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  the  Upper 

House  of  Pariiament  assembled. 

Mf  very  good  Lords, — I  humbly  pray  your 
lordships  all  to  make  a  favourable  and  true  con- 
struction of  my  absence.  It  is  no  feigning  or 
fainting,  but  sickness  both  of  my  heart  and  of 
my  back,  though  joined  with  that  comfort  of  mind 
that  persuadeth  roe  that  I  am  not  far  from  heaven, 
whereof  I  feel  the  first-firuits.  And  because, 
whether  I  live  or  die,  I  would  be  glad  to  preserve 
my  honour  and  feme,  so  far  as  I  am  worthy, 
hearing  that  some  complaints  of  base  bribery  are 
coming  before  your  lordships,  my  requests  unto 
your  lordships  are : 

First,  that  you  will  maintain  me  in  your  good 
opinion,  without  prej  udice,  ulitil  my  cause  be  heard. 

Secondly,  that  in  regard  I  have  sequestered  my 
mind  at  this  time  in  great  part  from  worldly 
matters,  thinking  of  my  account  and  answers  in  a 
higher  court,  your  lordships  will  give  me  conve- 
nient time,  according  to  the  course  of  other  courts, 
to  advise  with  my  counsel  and  to  make  my  answer ; 
wherein,  nevertheless,  my  counsel's  part  will  be 
the  least;  for  I  shall  not,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
trick  up  an  innocency  with  cavillations,  but  plainly 
and  ingenuously  (as  your  lordships  know  my  man- 
ner is)  declare  what  I  know  or  remember. 

Thirdly,  that,  according  to  the  course  of  jus- 
tice, I  may  be  allowed  to  except  to  the  witnesses 
brought  against  me ;  and  to  move  questions  to 
your  lordships  for  their  cross-examinations ;  and 
likewise  to  produce  my  own  witnesses  for  the 
discovery  of  the  truth. 

And  lastly,  that  if  there  be  anymore  petitions  of 
like  nature,  that  your  lordships  would  be  pleased 
not  to  take  any  prejudice  or  apprehension  of  any 
number  or  muster  of  them,  especially  against  a 
Judge,  that  makes  two  thousand  orders  and  decrees 
in  t  year,  (not  to  speak  of  the  courses  that  have 
been  taken  for  hunting  out  complaints  against  me,) 
but  that  I  may  answer  them  according  to  the  rules 
of  justice,  severally  and  respectively. 

These  requests  I  hope  appear  to  your  lordships 
no  other  than  just.  And  so  thinking  myself 
happy  to  have  so  noble  peers  and  reverend  prelates 
to  discern  of  my  cause ;  and  desiring  no  privilege 
of  greatness  for  subterfuge  of  guiltiness,  but  mean- 
ing, as  I  said,  to  deal  fairly  and  plainly  with  your 
lordships,  and  to  put  myself  upon  your  honours 
and  favours,  I  pray  God  to  bless  your  counsels 
and  persons.  And  rest  yonr  lordships*  humble 
servant.  Fa.  St.  Alban,  Cano. 

March  1ft,  :011 

This  letter,  which  was  delivered  by  Bucking- 
ham, the  Lords  immediately  answered,  by  assur- 
ing the  chancellor  "  that  the  proceedings  should 
be  according  to  the  right  rule  of  justice ;  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  House  that  his  lordship  should 
dear  his  honour  from  the  different  aspersions,  and 
praying  him  to  provide  for  his  defeaee  ;**  a  eoortaty 


which  his  lordship  instantiy  acknowledged,  wiA 
the  expression  of  his  intention  to  speak  more  foUj 
at  a  future  time. 

Thus  resolved  to  defend  himself,  there  wwm 
some  communication  between  the  chancellor  lOid 
Buckingham ;  whether  it  was  confined  to  tli* 
favourite  must  be  left  to  conjecture ;  but  it  appeara 
to  have  had  its  full  effect  both  upon  him  and  up<m 
the  king,  who,  seeing  the  untoward  events  whiek 
might  yet  occur  from  the  discussions  of  this 
inquiring  parliament,  sent  a  message  to  the  Com* 
mens,  expressing  his  comfort  that  the  House  was 
Careful  to  preserve  his  honour;  his  wish  that  tha 
parliament  should  adjourn  to  the  10th  of  April; 
and  his  assurance  that  the  complaints  against 
the  lord  chancellor  should  be  carefully  examined 
before  a  committee  of  six  peers  and  twelve  com<* 
moners;  a  proposal  not  very  acceptable  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  who  thought  it  might  defeat  the 
parliamentary  proceedings  which  he  was  so  anx* 
ious  to  prosecute. 

On  the  30th,  the  Commons  proceeded  to  tfas 
examination  of  witnesses,  and  a  further  complainl 
was  preferred  in  the  cause  of  Wharton  and  Wil* 
loughby,  by  the  Lady  Wharton,  against  whom  tfas 
chancellor  had  decided.  It  appeared  that  tfas 
presents  were  made  openly  at  two  several  times* 
with  the  knowledge  tmd  in  the  presence  of  wit* 


The  cry  having  been  raised,  the  lowest 
bers  of  the  profession,  a  common  informer  and  m 
disgraced  registrar  were,  with  their  crew, 
ployed  in  hunting  for  charges ;  and,  so  ready  y 
the  community  to  listen  to  complaints,  that  it  i 
tared  not  by  whom  they  were  preferred  ;  ^  greaU 
ness  was  the  mark,  and  accusation  the  game.** 
One  of  his  many  faithful  friends.  Sir  Thomas 
Meautys,  rose  to  resist  this  virulence.  He  adr 
monished  the  House  of  the  misstatements  that 
would  be  made  by  such  accusers,  men  without 
character,  under  the  influence  of  motives  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood.  «<  I  have  known,*' 
he  said,  "and  observed  his  lordship  for  soms 
years :  he  hath  sown  a  good  seed  of  justice ;  let  not 
the  abandoned  and  envious  choke  it  with  their 
tares.''  He  had  as  much  prospect  of  success  as  if 
he  had  attempted  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  volcano. 

Additional  charges,  thus  collected,  and  of  ths 
same  nature,  were  preferred  against  him. 

On  the  36th  of  March,  in  conformity  with  tha 
advice  given  by  Williams,  sentence  was  passed 
upon  Mompesson  and  Michell,  many  patents 
were  recalled,  and  the  king,  after  having  address- 
ed the  House,  adjourned  the  parliament. 

The  king's  speech  abounded  with  that  adroit 
flattery  to  the  Honse,  which  he  so  frequently 
practised  when  he  had  any  thing  to  gain  or  any 
thing  to  fear;  he  did  not  name  the  chancellor 
directly,  and,  when  be  glanced  at  the  charge  of 
bribery,  while  he  cautioned  them  not  to  be  car* 
tied  away  ^hj  the  impertinent  discoarMs  of  thoas 
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who  named  tiie  innocent  as  well  as  tbe  guilty;'* 
he  contrired  to  praise  Bockingrham,  and  to  turn 
the  charge  itself  into  a  dexterous  commendation 
both  of  his  favourite  and  the  prince. 

Tbe  parliament  was  then  adjourned  to  the  17th 
of  April,  with  the  hope  that,  during  the  recess, 
the  &Tourite  or  his  master  might  contriye  some 
expedient  to  delay  or  defeat  inyestigation ;  and 
that  time  might  mitigate  the  displeasure  which, 
in  both  Houses,  seemed  strong  against  the  chan- 
eellor. 

The  proceedings  within  the  House  were  sus- 
pended, but  the  chancellor's  opponents,  unchecked 
or  secretly  encouraged  by  his  pretended  friends, 
continued  their  exertions,  actuated  either  by  vir- 
tuous indignation  at  the  supposition  of  his  guilt, 
dr  by  motives  less  pure, — the  hope  of  gaining  by 
his  fall,  or  envy  of  the  greatness  which  over- 
shadowed them. 

The  state  of  the  chaneellor's  mind  during  this 
storm  has  been  variously  represented ;  by  some 
of  his  contemporaries  he  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
pressed :  by  others  that  he  was  merry,  and  not 
doubting  that  he  should  be  able  to  ride  safely 
through  the  tempest.  His  playfulness  of  spirit 
never  forsook  him.  When,  upon  the  charge  be- 
ing first  made,  his  servants  rose  as  he  passed 
tiirough  the  hall,  *«  Sit  down,  my  friends,"  he  said, 
<Ayour  rise  has  been  my  fall ;"  and  when  one  of 
his  friends  said,  "  You  must  look  around  yon,'* 
he  replied,  ^  I  look  above  me."  Playfulness  in 
affliction  is,  however,  only  an  equivocal  test 
of  cheerfiilness ;  in  a  powerful  ftiind  grief  rests 
itself  in  the  exercise  of  the  antagonist  feelings, 
and,  by  a  convulsive  effort,  throws  oft  the  load 
hf  despair. 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  discover  the  real  state 
of  his  mind,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  accustomed 
as  he  was  to  active  life,  and  well  aware  of  the 
intrigues  of  courts,  that,  in  this  moment  of 
peril,  his  sagacity  slumbered,  or  that  he  was  so 
little  attentive  to  his  own  interests,  as  to  be  shel- 
tered in  the  shades  of  Gorhambury,  all  meaner 
things  forgotten,  watching  the  progress  of  some 
ehymieal  experiment,  or  wandering  with  Hobbes 
in  the  mazes  of  metaphysics. 

His  enemies,  who  were  compassing  his  ruin, 
might  imagine  that  he  was  thus  indulging  in  the 
day-dreamy  of  philosophy,  but,  so  imagining, 
they  were  ignorant  of  his  fovourite  doctrine,  that 
**  Learning  is  not  like  some  small  bird,  as  the 
lark,  that  can  mount  and  sing,  and  please  herself, 
and  nothing  else,  but  that  she  holds  as  well  of  the 
hawk,  that  can  soar  aloft,  and  at  the  right  mo- 
ment can  stoop  and  seize  upon  her  prey."  The 
chancellor  retired  to  prepare  for  his  defence,  to 
view  the  nature  of  the  attack,  and  the  strength  of 
his  assailants. 

The  charges,  which  were  at  first  confined  to 
Aubrey  and  Egerton,  were  now  accumulated 
lo  twenty-three  in  number,  by  raking  np  every 
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instance  of  an  offering,  even  to  the  case  of 
Wraynham,  who  had  been  punished  for  his 
scurrilous  libel  against  the  chancellor  and  the 
master  of  the  rolls. 

Of  this  virulence  the  chancellor  thus  complain- 
ed  to  Buckingham  :  «» Your  lordship  spoke  of 
purgatory.  I  am  now  in  it;  but  my  mind  is  in  a 
calm ;  for  my  fortune  is  not  my  felicity.  1  know 
I  have  clean  hands  and  a  clean  heart,  and  1  hope 
a  clean  house  for  friends  or  servants.  But  Job 
himself,  or  whosoever  was  the  justest  judge,  by 
such  hunting  for  matters  against  him,  as  hath 
been  used  against  me,  may  for  a  time  aeem  foul, 
especially  in  a  time  when  grreatness  is  the  mark, 
and  accusation  is  the  game.  And  if  this  be  to  be  a 
chancellor,  1  tiiink  if  the  great  seal  lay  upon  Houn- 
slow  Heath,  nobody  would  take  it  up.  But  the 
king  and  your  lordship  will  I  hope  pat  an  end  to 
these  my  straits,  one  way  or  other."  And  in  a 
subsequent  letter  he  said,  *'  I  perceive,  by  some 
speech  that  passed  between  your  lordship  and 
Mr.  Meautys,  that  some  wretched  detractor  hath 
told  you,  that  it  were  strange  I  should  be  in  debt; 
for  that  I  could  not  but  have  received  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  gifts  since  I  had  the  seal, 
which  is  an  abominable  falsehood.  Such  tales 
as  these  made  St.  James  say  that  the  tongue  is  a 
fire,  and  itself  fired  from  hell,  whither  when  these 
tongues  shall  return,  they  will  beg  a  drop  of 
water  to  cool  them.  I  praise  God  for  it,  I  never 
took  penny  for  any  benefice  or  ecclesiastical 
living;  I  never  took  penny  for  releasing  any 
thing  I  stopped  at  the  seal ;  I  never  took  penny 
for  any  commission,  or  things  of  that  nature :  I 
never  shared  with  any  servant  for  any  second  or 
inferior  profit." 

About  the  same  period  he  thus  wrote  to  the 
king,  in  a  letter  which  he  intrusted  to  the  discre- 
tion of  Buckingham  to  withhold  or  deliver : 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  majestyr^ 
Time  hath  been  when  I  have  brought  unto  yon 
**  Gemitum  Columbe"  from  others,  now  I  bring 
it  from  myself.  I  fly  unto  your  majesty  with  the 
wings  of  a  dove,  which,  once  within  these  seven 
days,  I  thought  would  have  carried  me  a  higher 
flight.  When  I  enter  into  myself,  I  find  not  the 
materials  of  such  a  tempest  as  is  come  upon  me. 
I  have  been  (as  your  majesty  knoweth  best)  never 
author  of  any  immoderate  counsel,  but  always  de- 
sired to  have  things  carried  "  suavibus  modis."  I 
have  been  no  avaricious  oppressor  of  the  people. 
I  have  been  no  haughty,  or  intolerable,  or  hatefol 
man  in  my  conversation  or  carriage :  I  have  in- 
herited no  hatred  from  my  fether,  but  am  a  good 
patriot  bom.  Whence  should  this  be;  for  these 
are  the  things  that  use  to  raise  dislikes  abroad. 

For  the  House  of  Commons,  I  began  my  credit 
there,  and  now  it  must  be  the  place  of  the  sepul- 
ture thereof.  And  yet  this  parliament,  upon  tha 
message  touching  religion,  ttie  old  love  renved. 
(h8) 
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and  they  said,  I  was  the  same  man  still,  only 
honesty  was  turned  to  honour. 

For  the  Upper  House,  even  within  these  days, 
before  these  troubles,  they  seemed  as  to  take  me 
into  their  arms,  finding  in  me  ingenuity,  which 
they  took  to  be  the  true,  straight  line  of  noble- 
ness, without  crooks  or  angles. 

And  for  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am 
charged,  when  the  book  of  hearts  shall  be  open- 
ed, I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  trou- 
bled fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved 
habit  of  taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice ;  how- 
soever I  may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses 
of  the  times. 

And  therefore  I  am  resolved,  when  I  come  to 
my  answer,  not  to  trick  my  innocency  (as  I  writ 
to  the  lords)  by  cavillations  or  voidances,  but  to 
speak  to  them  the  language  that  my  heart  speak- 
eth  to  me,  in  excusing,  extenuating,  or  ingenuous 
confessing;  praying  God  to  give  me  the  grace  to 
see  to  the  bottom  of  my  faults,  and  that  no  hardness 
of  heart  do  steal  upon  me,  under  show  of  more 
neatness  of  conscience,  than  is  cause. 

But  not  to  trouble  your  majesty  any  longer, 
craving  pardon  for  this  long  mourning  letter,  that 
which  I  thirst  afler,  as  the  hart  after  the  streams, 
is,  that  I  may  know  by  my  matchless  friend  that 
presenteth  to  you  this  letter,  your  majesty's  heart 
(which  is  an  abyssus  of  goodness,  as  I  am  an 
abyssus  of  misery)  towards  me.  I  have  been 
ever  your  man,  and  counted  myself  but  a  usu- 
fructuary of  myself,  the  property  being  yours. 
And  now  making  myself  an  oblation,  to  do  with 
me  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  honour  of  your 
justice,  the  honour  of  your  mercy,  and  the  use 
of  your  service,  resting  as  clay  in  your  majesty's 
gracious  hands.  Fa.  St.  Alban,  Cane. 

March  35, 1090. 

To  the  preparation  of  his  defence  he  now  pro- 
ceeded—a preparation  which  could  scarcely  to 
any  advocate  have  been  attended  with  difficulty, 
whether  considering  the  general  nature  of  the 
complaints,  or  the  weight  due  to  each  particular 
charge. 

There  are  circumstances  attending  these  accu- 
sations, by  which  at  this  time  the  judgment  may 
be  warped,  that  did  not  exist  two  centuries  since. 
We  may  be  misled  by  transferring  the  opinions 
of  the  present  to  past  times,  and  by  supposing 
that  the  accusations  were  preferred  by  some  or  all 
of  thes  uitors  whose  names  are  mentioned,  and  on 
whose  behalf  the  presents  were  offered  after  the 
termination  of  their  causes ;  but  it  was  then  well 
known,  that  these  suitors  reluctantly  attended,  in 
iibedienee  to  the  summons  obtained  in  consequence 
of  the  petitions  presented  by  the  two  discontented 
]ier8ons  against  whom  the  chancellor  bad  decided, 
notwithstanding  their  supposition  that  his  judg- 
ment was  to  be  purchased. 
.  It  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  ad- 


vocate that  tlie  presents  were  made  on  behalf  of 
the  suitors,  by  men  of  character,  counsellors,  and 
members  of  parliament.  Sir  George  Hastings, 
Sir  Richard  Young,  Sir  Henry  Holmes,  BAr« 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Thelwall,  Mr.  Toby  Matthew,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Perrott;  and  that  they  were  made 
openly,  with  the  greatest  publicity,  both  from  the 
nature  of  the  presents  themselves,  and  from  tbe 
manner  in  which  they  were  presented ;  so  openly, 
that  even  Sir  Edward  Coke  admitted  the  fiaot, 
that  they  were  delivered  in  the  presence  of  wit* 
nesses ;  and  the  chancellor,  in  answer  to  the  21st 
charge,  that,  (^upon  a  dispute  between  thiea 
public  companies  of  the  apothecaries  and  groceiBy 
ho  had  received  presents  from  each  of  the  com* 
panics,"  instantly  said,  <«  Could  I  have  taken 
these  presents  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe,  when  I 
knew  it  could  not  be  concealed,  because  it  most 
needs  be  put  to  the  account  of  the  three  several 
companies,  each  of  whom  was  jealous  of  the 
other?" 

Who  can  suppose  that,  if  secrecy  had  been  the 
object,  presents  of  articles  constantly  in  sight 
would  have  been  selected ;  gold  buttons,  tasters 
of  gold,  ambergrease,  cabinets,  and  suits  of  hang- 
ings for  furniture ;  they  were  made,  as  was  ne- 
torious,  according  to  the  established  custom,  in 
this,  and  in  all  countries,  a  custom  which,  as  the 
Chancellor  I'Hdpital  endeavoured  to  abolish  in 
France,  the  Chancellor  Bacon  would  most  gladly 
have  abolished  in  England,  and  demanded  frooi 
the  country  a  proper  remuneration  for  the  arduous 
labours  of  his  high  office. 

No  man  felt  more  deeply  the  evils  which  then 
existed,  of  the  interference  by  the  crown  and  by 
statesmen  to  influence  judges.  How  beautifolly 
did  he  admonish  Buckingham,  regardless  as  he 
proved  of  all  admonition,  "  By  no  means  be  yon 
persuaded  to  interpose  yourself,  either  by  word  or 
letter,  in  any  cause  depending,  or  like  to  be  de* 
pending,  in  any  court  of  justice,  nor  suffer  any 
other  great  man  to  do  it  where  you  can  hinder  it| 
and  by  all  means  dissuade  the  king  himself  from 
it,  upon  the  importunity  of  any  for  themselves  or 
their  friends.  If  it  should  prevail,  it  perverts 
justice;  but  if  the  judge  be  so  just  and  oi  sudi 
courage,  as  he  ought  to  be,  as  not  to  be  inclined 
thereby,  yet  it  always  leaves  a  taint  of  suspicion 
behind  it;  judges  must  be  chaste  as  Caesar's  wife, 
neither  to  be,  nor  to  be  suspected  to  be  unjust: 
and,  sir,  the  honour  of  the  judges  in  their  judioa> 
ture  is  the  king's  honour,  whose  person  they 
represent." 

Thus  did  he  raise  his  voice  in  opposition  to  an 
inveterate  practice.  The  first  mode  of  correcUng 
error,  whether  in  individuals  or  in  the  community, 
is  by  proclaiming  its  existence ;  the  next  is,  when 
ripe  for  action,  by  acting. 

That  the  presents  influenced  the  judgment  of 
the  chancellor  was  never  for  a  moment  supposed 
by  any  man«    Fourteen  out  of  the  twenty-two 
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charges  related  to  presents  made  long  after  the 
causes  were  terminated,  and  the  complaints  of  his 
accusers  were,  not  that  the  gratuities  had,  but  that 
they  had  not  influenced  his  judgment,  as  he  had 
decided  against  them. 

Such  topics  would  have  occurred  to  any  advo- 
cate. With  what  force  would  they  have  been 
urged  by  the  ehancellorl  In  his  Novum  Or- 
ganum,  which  he  had  published  in  the  previous 
y«ar,  he  had  warned  society,  that  «>at  the  entrance 
of  every  inquiry  our  first  duty  is  to  eradicate  any 
idol  by  which  the  judgment  may  be  warped;  as 
the  kingdom  of  man  can  be  entered  only  as  the 
kingdom  of  God,  in  the  simplicity  of  little  child- 
ren." How  powerfully,  then,  would  he  have 
called  upon  the  lovers  of  truth  and  of  justice  to 
divest  their  minds  of  all  prejudice;  to  be,  when 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  a  judge,  themselves 
impartial.  Knowing  the  nature  of  the  high  tribu- 
nal before  whom  he  was  to  appear,  there  could, 
inaeed,  have  been  scarcely  any  necessity  for  such 
an  appeal .  He  knew  the  joy  which  they «« would 
feel,  if  he  could  clear  his  honour."  He  knew 
that,  however  grateful  it  may  be  to  common 
minds  to  indulge  in  the  vulgar  pleasure  of  imagi- 
nary self-importance  from  the  depression  of  supe- 
riority, a  disinclination  to  condemn,  even  if  truth 
call  for  conviction,  is  an  attribute  of  every 
noble  mind,  always  afflicted  at  the  infirmities  of 
genius.  Knowing  that,  amongst  the  peers,  many 
ralued  themselves  upon  ancient  learning,  he 
would  have  reminded  them,  that  <<  the  tree 
scathed  with  lightning,  was  with  them  of  the 
olden  time  ever  held  sacred.  Sure  no  tree  of  the 
forest,  under  Jove*s  favour,  ever  flourished  more 
than  myself;  witness  for  me  all  those  who, 
while  the  dews  of  heaven  rested  on  me,  were  re- 
joiced to  shelter  under  my  branches :  and  I  the 
more  readily,  my  lords,  remind  you  of  an  ensam- 
ple  of  heathen  piety,  because  I  would  not  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  you  speak  of  Christian  cha- 
rity, which,  if  it  were  not  recorded  by  one  who 
cannot  lie,  I  have  found  so  cold  that  I  might  sup- 
pose it  to  be  only  painted  forth  in  books,  but,  in- 
deed, without  life,  or  heat,  or  motion." 

He  could  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  warn 
the  lords,  as  he  had  apprized  the  king,  that 
^  when  from  private  appetite  it  is  resolved  that  a 
creature  shall  be  sacrificed,  it  is  easy  to  pick  up 
sticks  enough  from  any  thicket  whither  it  hath 
strayed,  to  make  a  fire  to  offer  it  with ;"  nor  to  have 
said  to  the  lords,  as  he  had  said  to  the  king, 
•(For  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewi^  I  am 
charged,  when  the  book  of  hearts  shall  be  opened, 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled 
fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit 
of  taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice :  howsoever  I 
may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the 
times."  For  such  appeals  there  would  not,  be- 
fore such  a  tribunal)  have  been  any  necessity. 

Passing  from  these  general  observations,  how 


easy  would  it  have  been  to  have  examined  each 
particular  charge,  by  separating  the  bundle,  and 
breaking  it  stick  by  stick  % 

In  the  case  of  Hoi  man  and  Young,  it  was  al- 
leged that  jSlOOO  had  been  given  to  Uie  chancel- 
lor by  Young.  Upon  investigation  it  appeared, 
on  this  charge  of  a  discontented  suitor,  that  instead 
of  dSlOOO  having  been  advanced,  the  sum  was 
i£lOO,  which  was  presented  on  behalf  of  Young 
after  the  decree,  either  by  Young  or  Mr.  Toby 
Matthew,  a  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
through  life  an  intimate  friend  and  correspondent 
of  the  chancellor's,  and  in  1623  knighted  by  King 
James. 

In  the  cause  of  Worth  and  Mainwaring,  it  was 
alleged  that  the  chancellor  had  been  bribed  by 
^100.  Upon  examination  it  appeared,  that  some 
months  after  the  decree,  which  was  for  a  great 
inheritance,  the  successful  party  presented  JSIOO 
to  the  chancellor. 

In  the  case  of  Hody  and  Hody,  the  charge 
was,  that  jSlOO  or  £200  was  presented  to  the 
chancellor.  The  fact  was,  that  some  time  after 
the  suit  was  terminated,  Sir  Thomas  Perrot  and 
Sir  Henry  Holmes  presented  the  chancellor  with 
some  gold  buttons,  worth  forty  guineas. 

In  the  case  between  Reynell  and  Peacock,  the 
charge  was,  that  there  was  much  money  given  on 
both  sides,  and  a  diamond  ring.  The  facts 
turned  out  to  be  that  presents  were  given  on  both 
sides ;  that  Sir  George  Reynell  was  a  near  ally 
of  the  chancellor's,  and  presented  a  gratuity  as  a 
new  year's  gift  for  former  favoura,  when  the 
great  seal  was  first  delivered  to  the  lord  keeper, 
and  when  presents  were,  as  of  couree,  presented 
by  various  peraons ;  and  that,  by  the  intervention 
of  a  friend  and  neighbour  at  St.  Alban's,  he  bor- 
rowed a  sum  of  Peacock.  < 

In  the  cause  of  Barker  and  Hill,  the  charge 
was,  that  the  chancellor  had  been  bribed  by  a 
present  made  by  Barker.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
sum  was  presented  some  time  after  the  decree 
had  been  made. 

In  the  case  of  Smithwick  and  Wyche,  the 
charge  was,  that  Smithwick  had  presented  dS600 
to  the  chancellor,  but  he  had  decided  against 
him,  and  the  money  was  repaid.  The  fact  was, 
that  Smithwick  had  paid  £200  to  Hunt,  one  of 
the  chancellor's  servants,  unknown  to  the  chan- 
cellor; that  the  decision  was  against  Smithwick, 
and  that  the  chancellor,  when  he  saw  an  entry  of 
the  sum  in  his  servant's  account,  had  defalced  it, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  returned. 

He  might,  in  the  same  manner,  have  decom- 
posed all  the  charges.  He  might  have  selected 
the  fourteen  cases  in  which  the  presents  were 
made  after,  and  many  of  them  long  after  judgment 
had  been  pronounced.  He  might  have  taken 
each  particular  case  where  the  presents  were  be- 
fore judgment,  and  the  decrees  against  the  donors 
He  might  have  explained  that,  in  some  of  the 
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eases,  he  acted  only  as  arbitrator;  and  in  others 
that  the  sums  receiyed  were  not  gifls,  but  loans, 
and  that  he  had  decided  against  his  creditor;  and 
in  others  that  the  sums  offered  were  refused  and 
returned.  And  to  the  twenty-eighth  charge, 
•<  that  the  lord  chancellor  hath  given  way  to  great 
exactions  by  his  senrants,"  lie  surely  might  have 
admitted  that  he  was  negligent  in  not  looking 
better  to  his  servants.  Standing  on  a  cliff,  and 
surveying  the  whole  intellectual  world,  he  did 
not  see  every  pebble  on  the  shore. 

Some  defence  of  this  nature  could  not  but  have 
occurred  to  the  chancellor  t 

Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  state  of  his 
mind,  there  is  none  with  respect  either  to  the  king 
or  Buckingham.  The  king  was  disquieted,  and 
Buckingham  robbed  of  all  peace.  This  was  the 
very  state  of  mental  fusion  favourable  for  experi- 
ment by  a  shrewd  politician.  «« It  is  the  doctrine 
of  philosophy  that  to  be  speculative  into  another 
man,  to  the  end  to  know  how  to  work  him,  or 
wind  him,  or  govern  him,  prooeedeth  from  a  heart 
that  is  double  and  cloven,  and  not  entire  and  in- 
genuous.*'   This  is  not  the  politician's  creed. 

The  king's  fears,  notwithstanding  his  pecuniary 
distresses,  disposed  him  to  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment, to  which  he  had  been  advised,  though  by 
this  measure  he  should  lose  his  two  subsidies. 
Williams  dissuaded  him  from  such  an  expedient, 
'^lliere  is,"  he  said,  >*no  colour  to  quarrel  at  this 
general  assembly  of  the  kingdom,  for  tracing  delin- 
quents to  their  form :  it  is  their  proper  work,  and 
your  majesty  hath  nobly  encouraged  them  to  it. 
Your  lordship,"  he  said,  turning  to  Buckingham, 
*'  is  Jealous,  if  the  parliament  continue  imbodied, 
of  your  own  safety.  Follow  it,  swim  with  the 
tide :  trust  me  and  your  other  servants  that  have 
some  credit  with  the  most  active  members,  to 
keep  you  clear  from  the  strife  of  tongues ;  but  if 
you  breakup  this  parliament,  in  pursuit  of  Justice, 
only  to  save  some  cormorants  who  have  devoured 
that  which  they  must  disgorge,  you  will  pluck  up 
a  sluice  which  will  overwhelm  you  all." 

The  king  listened  to  the  advice  of  Williams ; 
and  his  determination  not  to  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment was  followed,  of  coarse,  by  the  consideration 
how  the  charges  were  to  be  met,  by  resistance  or 
by  submission. 

There  cannot  be  any  difficulty  in  following  the 
train  of  WUliams's  reasoning  in  this  conclave. 
M  Resistance  will  be  attended  with  danger  to 
your  lordship  and  to  his  majesty.  These  popular 
outcries  thrive  by  opposition,  and  when  they 
oease  to  be  opposed,  they  cease  to  exist  The 
chancellor  has  been  accused.  He  cannot  escape 
unheard.  He  must  be  acquitted  or  convicted. 
He  cannot,  in  Ais  time  of  excitement  and  pre- 
judgment, expect  Justice.  His  mind  will  easily 
be  impressed  by  the  fate  of  other  great  men,  sa- 
crifices to  the  blind  ignoranee  of  a  vulgar  popu- 
Uce,  whom  talent  will  not  propitiate  or  ioiioeeiite 


appease.  Can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  prad«ill 
course  will  be  the  chancellor's  submission,  a*  sa 
atonement  for  all  who  are  under  popular  suspicion  I 
The  only  difficulty  will  be  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
submit.  He  has  resolved  to  defend  himself  ani 
in  speech  he  is  all-powerful ;  but  he  is  of  m 
yielding  nature,  a  lover  of  letters,  in  mind  coi»> 
templative,  although  in  life  active ;  his  love  of. 
retirement  may  be  wrought  upon ;  the  king  oaa 
remit  any  fine,  and,  the  means  once  secured  to 
him  of  learned  leisure  for  the  few  remaining  yeavs 
of  his  life,  he  will  easily  be  induced  to  quit  the 
paradise  of  earthly  honours." 

So  spoke  the  prelate ;  and  the  voice  that  pfr»- 
mised  present  immunity  to  the  king  and  his  hum- 
bled favourite,  seemed  to  them  the  voice  of  mm 
angel :  but  the  remedies  of  a  state  empiric,  like 
those  of  all  empirics,  are  only  immediate  relief; 
"  they  help  at  a  pang,  but  sbon  leese  their  open^ 
tion." 

The  king  fatally  resolved  upon  this  concession, 
and  Bacon's  remarkable  prediction  fell  upon  him 
and  his  successor,  <«They  who  will  strike  el 
your  chancellor  will  strike  at  your  crown." 

There  was  not  any  suggestion  by  Williams  tket 
the  chancellor  could  not  have  anticipated,  except 
the  monstrous  fact  that  the  king  and  Buckinghani 
were  consenting  to  his  downfall.  Once  convineed 
that  his  weak  and  cowardly  master  was  not  oelf 
willing  but  anxious  to  interpose  him  between  aa 
enraged  people  and  his  culpable  favourite,  hiB> 
line  of  conduct  became  evident :  he  was  as  nmoli 
bound  to  the  stake  as  if  already  chained  theroi 
and,  when  the  fate  of  Essex  and  of  Somerset  r^ 
curred  to  him,  he  must  have  felt  how  little  de* 
pendence  could  be  placed  upon  court  favour,  and 
how  certain  was  the  utter  ruin  of  a  man  who 
attempts  to  oppose  a  despotic  prince.  Ho 
might  well  say,  ««he  was  become  day  in  the 
king's  hand."  He  who  is  robbed  of  all  that  con- 
stitutes a  man,  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
which  is  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  becomes  no- 
thing but  a  lifeless  statue. 

Before  the  16th  of  April  the  king  sent  for  ^o 
chancellor,  who  instantly  prepared  minutes  for 
their  conference,  in  which  he  says,  ^The  law  of 
nature  teaches  roe  to  speak  in  my  own  defence. 
With  respect  to  this  charge  of  bribery,  I  am  ao 
innocent  as  any  bom  upon  St.  Innocent's  day :  I 
never  had  bribe  or  reward  in  my  eye  or  thought 
when  pronouncing  sentence  or  order.  If,  how* 
ever,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  king's  will 
shall  be  obeyed.  I  am  ready  to  make  an  obla- 
tion of  myself  to  the  king,  in  whose  hands  I  am 
as  clay,  to  be  made  a  vessel  of  honour  or  disho- 
nour." 

That  an  interview  between  the  king  and  Bacon 
took  place  is  clear,  from  the  following  entry  in 
the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  April  17 1 

**  The  lord  treasurer  signified,  that  in  the  in- 
terim of  this  cessation,  the  lord  chancellor  waa  an 
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humble  suitor  unto  hiB  majesty,  that  he  might  see 
'  his  majesty  and  speak  with  him ;  and  although 
his  majesty,  in  respect  of  the  lord  chancellor's 
person,  and  of  the  place  he  holds,  might  hare 
given  his  lordship  Uiat  favour,  yet,  for  that  his 
lordship  is  under  the  trial  of  tliis  house,  his 
majesty  would  not  on  the  sudden  grant  it. 

««That  on  Sunday  last,  the  king  calling  all  the 
,  lords  of  this  house  which  were  of  his  council  be- 
fore him,  it  pleased  his  majesty  to  show  their  lord- 
ships what  was  desired  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
demanding  their  lordships'  advice  therein. 

'«The  lords  did  not  presume  to  advise  his 
majesty ;  Sox  that  his  majesty  did  suddenly  pro- 
pound such  a  course  as  all  the  world  could  not 
advise  a  better ;  .which  was,  that  his  majesty 
would  speak  with  him  privately. 

**That  yesterday,  his  majesty  admitting  the 
knrd  chancellor  to  bis  presence,  his  lordship  de- 
sired that  he  might  have  a  particular  of  those  mat- 
ters where witli  he  is  charged  before  the  lords  of 
this  house ;  for  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him, 
who  passed  so  many  orders  and  decrees  in  a  year, 
to  remember  all  things  that  fell  out  in  them; 
and  that,  this  being  granted,  his  lordship  would 
desire  two  requests  of  his  majesty.  1.  That, 
where  his  answers  should  be  fair  and  clear, 
to  those  things  objected  against  him,  his  lordship 
might  stand  upon  his  innocency.  2.  Where  his 
answer  should  not  be  so  fair  and  clear,  there  his 
lordship  might  be  admitted  to  the  extenuation  of 
the  charge;  and  Where  the  proofs  were  full  and  un- 
deniable, his  lordship  would  ingenuously  confess 
them,  and  put  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
lords. 

*«  Unto  all  which  his  majesty ^s  answer  was,  he 
xeferred  him  to  the  lords  of  this  house,  and  there- 
finre  his  majesty  willed  his  lordship  to  make  re- 
port to  their  lordships. 

"  It  was  thereupon  ordered,  that  the  lord  trea- 
surer should  signify  unto  his  majesty,  that  the 
lords  do  thankfully  acknowledge  his  majesty's 
favour,  and  hold  themselves  highly  bound  unto 
hia  majesty  for  the  same." 

At  this  interview  the  king,  who  had  determined 
to  sacrifice  the  "  oracle  of  his  counsel  rather  than 
the  favourite  of  his  affection,"  gave  him  his  advice, 
as  it  was  termed,  "that  he  should  submit  himself 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  that  upon  his  princely 
word  he  would  then  restore  him  again,  if  they  in 
their  honours  should  not  be  sensible  of  his 
merits." 

How  little  this  command  accorded  with  the 
chancellor's  intention  to  defend  himself,  may  be 
gathered  from  his  distress  and  passionate  remon- 
strance. »♦  I  see  my  approaching  ruin :  there  is 
no  hope  of  mercy  in  a  multitude,  if  I  do  not  plead 
ibr  myself,  when  my  enemies  are  to  give  fire. 
Those  who  strike  at  your  chancellor  will  strike  at 
your  crown."  All  remonstrance  proving  fruitless, 
he  took  leave  of  the  king  with  these  memorable 


words :  «« I  am  the  first;  I  wish  I  may  be  the  last 
sacrifice." 

The  parte  were  now  cast,  and  the  last  act  of  the 
drama  alone  remained  to  be  performed. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1621,  the  House  met, 
when  some  account  of  the  king's  interview  wiUl 
the  chancellor  was  narrated  by  the  lord  treasu- 
rer, and  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  journals 
of  the  House ;  and,  a  rumour  having  been  circu- 
lated that  Buckingham  had  sent  his  brother 
abroad  to  escape  inquiry,  he  protested  unto  the 
lords,  <*  that  whereas  the  opinion  of  the  world  is, 
that  his  lordship  had  sent  his  brother.  Sir  Edward 
Villiers,  abroad  in  the  king's  service,  of  purpose 
to  avoid  his  trial  touching  some  grievances  com- 
plained of  by  the  Commons,  his  lordship  was  so 
far  from  that,  that  his  lordship  did  hasten  his 
cominghome ;  and,  if  any  thing  blameworthy  can 
be  objected  against  him,  his  lordship  is  as  ready 
to  censure  him  as  he  was  Moropesson." 

It  was  then  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  that 
the  three  several  committees  do  make  their  report 
to-morrow  morning  of  the  examinations  by  them 
taken  touching  the  lord  chancellor. 

On  the  20th,  the  chancellor  wrote  to  the  king, 
to  thank  him  for  the  goodness  manifested  in  his 
access  on  the  16th,  and  expressing  an  assured 
hope,  that,  as  the  king  imiteted  Christ,  by  not 
breaking  the  broken  reed,  or  quenching  the  smok- 
ing flax,  so  would  the  lords  of  the  Upper  House  in 
grace  and  mercy  imitate  their  royal  master :  and 
on  the  22d  of  April  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  had,  of  course,  been  sub- 
mitted to  Buckingham  and  &e  king,  and  was  in 
due  time  communicated  to  their  lordships  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

In  that  letter,  which  can  be  understood  only 
by  those  who  are  in  possession  of  the  facte  now 
stated,  he  consented  to  desert  his  defence ;  and 
that  word,  used  by  a  man  so  rich  in  language,  so 
felicitous  in  every  shade  of  expression,  fully  dis- 
closes what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  He  praised 
the  king,  chiefly  for  his  mercy,  recommended 
him  as  an  example  to  the  lords,  and  reminded  the 
prelates  that  they  were  the  servants  of  Christ. 
He  concluded  his  address  by  intimating  what  he 
hoped  would  be  the  measure  of  his  punishment, 
but  not  till  he  had  related  some  passages,  from 
ancient  history,  in  his  usual  manner,  and  consi- 
dered the  case  and  ite  reeulte  to  society  with  a  de- 
gree of  philosophical  calmness,  which  could  not 
possibly  contemplate  the  ruin  that  ensued,  or  any 
punishment  beyond  the  loss  of  his  office. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  king  addressed 
the  house  in  a  speech,  which  showed  his  disposi- 
tion to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people  by  admit- 
ting, «« that  as  many  complainte  are  already  made 
against  courts  of  judicature,  which  are  in  exami- 
nation, and  are  to  be  proceeded  upon  by  the  lords, 
his  majesty  will  add  some,  which  he  thinks  fit  to 
be  also  complained  of  and  redressed,  viz.:  That  op 
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orders  be  made  but  in  public  court,  and  not  in 
chambers ;  that  ezcessiye  fees  betaken  away ;  that 
no  bribery  nor  money  be  given  for  the  hearing  of 
any  cause.  These  and  many  other  things  his 
majesty  thought  fit  to  be  done  this  session.  And 
his  majesty  added,  that  when  he  hath  done  this, 
and  all  that  he  can  do  for  the  good  of  his  subjects, 
he  confesseth  he  hath  done  but  the  duty  wheieunto 
he  ¥ras  bom.'*— The  house  then  adjourned  till  the 
afternoon. 

In  the  aiVemoon  the  Prince  of  Wales  «<  signi- 
fied unto  the  lords  that  the  lord  chancellor  had 
sent  the  following  submission  to  their  lordships : 

*«To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of 
Parliament,  in  the  Upper  House  assem- 
bled. 

«« The  humble  Submission  and  Supplication  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

•(  It  may  please  your  lordships^— I  shall  hum- 
bly craye  at  your  lordships*  hands  a  benign  inter- 
pretation of  that  which  I  shall  now  write.  For 
words  that  come  from  wasted  spirits  and  an  op- 
pressed mind  are  more  safe  in  being  deposited  in 
a  noble  construction,  than  in  being  circled  with 
any  resenred  caution. 

*(  This  being  moved,  and,  as  I  hope,  obtained, 
in  the  nature  of  a  protection  to  all  that  I  shall 
say,  I  shall  now  make  into  the  rest  of  that  where- 
with I  shall  at  this  time  trouble  your  lordships  a 
very  strange  entrance.  For,  in  the  midst  of  a 
state  of  as  great  affliction  as  I  think  a  mortal  man 
can  endure,  (honour  being  above  life,)  I  shall 
begin  with  the  professing  of  gladness  in  some 
things. 

«« The  first  is,  that  hereafter  the  greatness  of  a 
judge  or  magistrate  shall  be  no  sanctuary  or  pro- 
tection of  guiltiness,  which  (in  few  words)  is  the 
beginning  of  a  golden  world.  The  next,  that, 
after  this  example,  it  is  like  that  judges  will  fly 
from  any  thing  that  is  in  the  likeness  of  corrup- 
tion, (though  it  were  at  a  great  distance,)  as  from 
a  serpent ;  which  tendeth  to  the  purging  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  reducing  them  to  their 
true  honour  and  splendour.  And  in  these  two 
points,  God  is  my  witness,  that  though  it  be  my 
fortune  to  be  the  anvil  upon  which  these  good 
effects  are  beaten  and  wrought,  I  take  no  small 
comfort. 

"  But,  to  pass  from  the  motions  of  my  heart, 
whereof  God  is  only  judge,  to  the  merits  of  my 
cause,  whereof  your  lordships  are  judges,  under 
God  and  his  lieutenant,  I  do  understand  there 
hath  been  heretofore  expected  from  me  some  jus- 
tification ;  and  therefore  I  have  chosen  one  only 
justification  instead  of  all  other,  out  of  the  justi- 
fications of  Job.  For,  after  the  clear  submission 
and  confession  which  I  shall  now  make  unto  your 
lordships,  I  hope  I  may  say  and  justify  with  Job, 
In  these  words :  *I  have  not  hid  my  sins  as  did 


Adam,  nor  concealed  my  faults  in  my 
This  is  the  only  justification  which  I  will  use* 

M  It  resteth,  therefore,  that  without  fig-leaves  I 
do  ingenuously  confess  and  acknowledge  tha^ 
having  understood  the  particulars  of  the  chaigOy 
not  formally  from  the  House,  but  enough  to  in* 
form  my  conscience  and  memory,  I  find  mattw 
sufficient  and  full  both  to  move  me  to  desert  the 
defence,  and  to  move  your  lordships  to  condemn 
and  censure  me.  Neither  will  I  trouble  yow 
lordships  by  singling  those  particulars,  whieh  I 
think  may  faU  off. 

Quid  te  ezempta Javat  ipinli  de  pluribiu  anal 

Neither  will  I  prompt  your  lordships  to  ob- 
serve upon  the  proofs,  where  they  come  noC 
home,  or  the  scruples  touching  the  credits  of  tiia 
witnesses;  neither  will  I  represent  unto  your 
lordships  how  far  a  defence  might,  in  diven 
things,  extenuate  the  offence,  in  respect  of  the 
time  or  manner  of  the  gift,  or  the  like  cireiini- 
stances,  but  only  leave  these  things  to  spring 
out  of  your  own  noble  thoughts  and  obsenr*- 
tions  of  the  evidence  and  examinations  them- 
selves, and  charitably  to  wind  about  the  particu- 
lars of  the  charge,  here  and  there,  as  God  shall 
put  into  your  mind,  and  so  submit  myself  wholly 
to  your  piety  and  grace. 

«« And  now  that  I  have  spoken  to  your  loidshipa 
as  judges,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  to  yon  •■ 
peers  and  prelates,  humbly  commending  mj 
cause  to  your  noble  minds  and  magnanimous  af* 
feotions. 

'(Your  lordships  are  not  simple  judges,  hut 
parliamentary  judges;  you  have  a  further  ex* 
tent  of  arbitrary  power  than  other  courts;  and* 
if  your  lordships  be  not  tied  by  the  ordinary  pourae 
of  courts  or  precedents,  in  points  of  strietneaa 
and  severity,  much  more  in  points  of  mercy  and 
mitigation. 

*'  And  yet,  if  any  thing  which  I  shall  moive 
might  be  contrary  to  your  honourable  and  worthy 
ends  to  introduce  a  reformation,  I  should  not  seek 
it.  But  herein  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you  a  story.  Titus  Manlius  toolc 
his  6on*s  life  for  giving  battle  against  the  prohi- 
bition of  his  general ;  not  many  years  after,  the 
like  severity  was  pursued  by  Papirius  Cursor,  the 
dictator,  against  Quintus  Maximus,  who  being 
upon  the  point  to  be  sentenced,  by  the  intercee- 
sion  of  some  principal  persons  of  the  senate,  waa 
spared  ;  Whereupon  Livy  maketh  this  grave  and 
gracious  observation :  Neque  minus  ftrmaia  eat  dU* 
eiplina  militaris  periculo  Quinti  Maximi^quam  mi^ 
Bcrahili  supplicio  Titi  Manlii,  The  discipline  of  war 
was  no  less  established  by  the  questioning  of  Quin- 
tus Maximus  than  by  the  punishment  of  Titua 
Manlius;  and  the  same  reason  is  of  the  reformation 
of  justice ;  for  the  questioning  of  men  of  eminent 
place  hath  the  same  terror,  though  not  the 
rigour  with  the  punishment. 
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**But  my  case  standeth  not  there.  For  mj 
bumble  desire  is,  that  his  majesty  would  take  the 
seal  into  his  hands,  which  is  a  great  downfall : 
and  may  serve,  I  hope,  in  itself,  for  an  expiation 
of  my  faults.  Therefore,  if  mercy  and  mitigation 
be  in  yoar  power,  and  do  no  ways  cross  your  ends, 
why  should  I  not  hope  of  your  lordships'  favour 
and  commiseration  1 

"Your  lordships  will  be  pleased  to  behold  your 
chief  pattern,  the  king,  our  sovereign,  a  king  of 
incomparable  clemency,  and  whose  heart  is  in- 
scrutable for  wisdom  and  goodness.  Your  lord- 
ships will  remember  that  there  sat  not  these  hun- 
dred years  before  a  prince  in  your  house,  and 
never  such  a  prince  whose  presence  deserveth  to 
be  made  memorable  by  records  and  acts  mixed  of 
mercy  and  justice ;  yourselves  are  either  nobles 
(and  compassion  ever  beateth  in  the  veins  of 
noble  blood)  or  reverend  prelates,  who  are  the 
servants  of  Him  that  would  not  break  the  bruised 
reed,  nor  quench  smoking  flax.  You  all  sit  upon 
one  high  stage;  and  therefore  cannot  but  be 
more  sensible  of  the  changes  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  Ml  of  any  of  high  place.  Neither  will  your 
lordships  forget  that  there  are  vitia  temporU  as 
well  as  viiia  hominis,  and  that  the  beginning  of 
reformations  hath  the  contrary  power  of  the  pool 
of  Bethesda ;  for  that  had  strength  to  cure  only 
him  that  was  first  cast  in,  and  this  hath  common- 
ly strength  to  hurt  him  only  that  is  first  east  in ; 
and  for  my  part,  I  wish  it  may  stay  there,  and  go 
no  further. 

"  Lastly,  I  assure  myself  your  lordships  have  a 
noble  feeling  of  me,  as  a  member  of  your  own 
body,  and  one  that,  in  this  very  session,  had  some 
taste  of  your  loving  affections,  which,  I  hope,  was 
not  a  lightening  before  the  death  of  them,  but 
rather  a  spark  of  that  grace,  which  now  in  the 
conclusion  will  more  appear. 

«« And  therefore  my  humble  suit  to  your  lord- 
ships is,  that  my  penitent  submission  may  be  my 
sentence,  and  tiie  loss  of  the  seal  my  punish- 
ment; and  that  your  lordships  will  spare  any 
further  sentence,  but  recommend  me  to  his  ma^* 
jesty*s  grace  and  pardon  for  all  that  is  past. 
God's  Holy  Spirit  be  amongst  you.  Your  lord- 
ships' humble  servant  and  suppliant, 

"  Fr.  St.  Alban,  Cane." 
■    JMirilS3,l«ll. 

Although  the  king  and  Buckingham  hoped  that 
this  general  submission  would  be  satisfactory, 
the  agitation  was  too  great  to  be  thus  easily 
quieted.  It  was,  after  deliberation,  resolved  that 
the  lord  chancellor's  submission  gave  not  satis- 
faction to  their  lordships,  for  that  his  lordship's 
confession  therein  was  not  fully  nor  particularly 
set  down,  and  for  many  other  exceptions  against 
the  submission  itself,  the  same  in  sort  extenuat- 
ing his  confession,  and  his  lordship  seeming  to 
prescribe  the  sentence  to  be  given  against  him  by 
the  house. 


Their  lordships  resolved,  that  the  lord  chancel- 
lor should  be  charged  particularly  with  the  bri- 
beries and  corruptions  complained  of  against 
him,  and  that  his  lordship  should  make  a  particu- 
lar answer  thereunto.  It  was,  therefore,  ordered 
that  the  particulars  of  the  charge  be  sent  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  that  the  lords  do  expect  his 
answer  to  the  same  with  all  convenient  expedi- 
tion.   They  were  sent  accordingly. 

This  fatal  result  was  instantly  communicated 
to  the  chancellor  by  his  faithful  attendant,  Bushel. 
He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  a  minute  answer  to 
each  particular  charge,  which  he  so  framed  that 
future  ages  might  see  the  times  when  the  presents 
were  made,  and  the  persons  by  whom  they  were 
offered. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  the  lord  chief  justice 
signified  that  he  had  received  from  the  lord  chan- 
cellor a  paper  roll,  sealed  up,  which  was  delivered 
to  the  clerk;  and  being  opened,  and  found  directed 
to  their  lordships,  it  was  read : 

"To  the  Right  honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  in  the  High  Court  of  Parliv 
ment  assembled, 

"The  Confession  and  Humble  Submission  of 
me,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

"Upon  advised  consideration  of  the  charge, 
descending  into  my  own  conscience,  and  calling 
my  memory  to  account  so  far  as  I  am  able,  I  do 
plainly  and  ingenuously  confess  that  I  am  guilty 
of  corruption,  and  do  renounce  all  defence,  and 
put  myself  upon  the  grace  and  mercy  of  your 
lordships. 

"  The  particulars  I  confess  and  declare  to  be 
as  followeth : 

"1.  To  the  first  article  of  the  charge,  viz.  in 
the  cause  between  Sir  Rowland  Egerton  and 
Edward  Egerton,  the  lord  chancellor  received 
five  hundred  pounds  on  the  part  of  Sir  Rowland 
Egerton,  before  he  decreed  the  cause :  I  do  con- 
fess and  declare,  that  upon  a  reference  from  his 
majesty  of  all  suits  and  controversies  between  Sir 
Rowland  Egerton  and  Mr.  Edward  Egerton,  both 
parties  submitted  themselves  to  my  award,  by 
recognisance  reciprocal  in  ten  thousand  marks 
apiece.  Thereupoi^  after  divers  hearings,  I  made 
my  award,  with  advice  and  consent  of  my 
Lord  Hobart.  The  award  was  perfected  and 
published  to  the  parties,  which  was  in  February ; 
then,  some  days  after,  the  five  hundred  pounds 
mentioned  in  the  charge  vras  delivered  unto  me. 
Afterwards  Mr.  Edward  Egerton  fled  off  from  the 
award ;  then,  in  midsummer  term  following,  a  suit 
was  begun  in  chancery  by  Sir  Rowland,  to  have 
the  award  confirmed ;  and  upon  that  suit  was  the 
decree  made  which  is  mentioned  in  the  article. 

"3.  To  the  second  article  of  the  charge,  viz.  in 
the  same  cause  he  received  from  Edward  Egerton 
four  hundred  pounds :  I  confess  and  declare,  that 
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soon  after  my  first  comiDg  to  the  seal,  (bein|r  a 
time  when  I  was  presented  by  many,)  the  foar 
hundred  pounds  mentioned  in  the  charge  was  de- 
livered unto  me  in  a  purse,  and  I  now  call  to  mind, 
from  Mr.  Edward  Egerton;  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  it  was  expressed  by  them  that  brought 
it  to  be  for  favours  past,  and  not  in  respect  to 
favours  to  come. 

«  3.  To  the  third  article  of  the  charge,  viz«,  in 
the  cause  between  Hody  and  Hody,  he  received 
a  dozen  of  buttons,  of  the  value  of  fifty  pounds, 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  cause  was  ended:  I 
confess  and  declare,  that,  as  it  is  laid  in  the 
charge,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  cause  was 
ended,  (it  being  a  suit  of  a  great  inheritance,} 
there  were  gold  buttons  about  the  value  of  fifty 
pounds,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  charge,  presented 
unto  me,  as  I  remember,  by  Sir  Thomas  Perient 
and  the  party  himself. 

<«  4.  To  the  fourth  article  of  the  charge,  viz.,  in 
the  cause  between  the  Lady  Wharton  and  the 
coheirs  of  Sir  Francis  Willoughby,  he  received 
of  the  Lady  Wharton  three  hundred  and  ten 
pounds :  I  confess  and  declare,  that  I  received  of 
the  Lady  Wharton,  at  two  several  times,  (as  I  re- 
member,) in  gold,  two  hundred  pounds  and  a 
hundred  pieces,  and  this  was  certainly  pendente 
lite  i  but  yet  I  have  a  vehement  suspicion  that 
there  was  some  shuffling  between  Mr.  iShute  and 
the. register,  in  entering  some  orders,  which  af- 
terwards I  did  distaste. 

^  5.  To  the  fifth  article  of  the  charge,  viz.,  in 
Sir  Thomas  Monk*s  cause,  he  received  from  Sir 
Thomas  Monk,  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Helmes, 
a  hundred  and  ten  pounds ;  but  this  was  three- 
quarters  of  a  year  after  the  suit  was  ended :  I  con- 
fess it  to  be  true,  that  I  received  a  hundred 
pieces ;  but  it  was  long  after  the  suit  ended,  as  is 
contained  in  the  charge. 

(« 6.  To  the  sixth  article  of  the  charge,  viz.,  in 
the  cause  between  Sir  John  Treavor  and  Aseue, 
he  received,  on  the  part  of  Sir  John  Treavor,  a 
hundred  pounds:  I  confess  and  declare,  that  I 
received  at  new  year's-tide  a  hundred  pounds 
from  Sir  John  Treavor ;  and  because  it  came  as  a 
new  year's  gift,  I  neglected  to  inquire  whether 
the  cause  was  ended  or  depending;  but  since  I 
find,  that  though  the  cause  w^s  then  dismissed  to 
a  trial  at  law,  yet  the  equity  is  reserved,  so  as  it 
was  in  that  kind  pendente  Hie, 

«« 7.  To  the  seventh  article  of  the  charge,  viz., 
in  the  cause  between  Holman  and  Young,  he 
received  of  Youn^  a  hundred  pounds,  after  the 
decree  made  for  him ;  I  confess  and  declare,  that, 
as  I  remember,  a  good  while  after  the  cause  ended, 
I  received  a  hundred  pounds,  either  by  Mr.  Tobie 
Matthew,  or  from  Young  himself;  but  whereas  I 
understood  that  there  was  some  money  given  by 
Holman  to  my  servant  Hatcher,  with  that  certainly 
I  was  never  made  privy. 

«>8«  T«  the  eighth  article  of  the  charge^  riz.,. 


in  the  cause  between  Fisher  and  Wrenham,  the 
lord  chancellor,  after  the  decree  passed,  received 
from  Fisher  a  suit  of  hangings,  worth  a  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  and  better,  which  Fisher  gere 
by  advice  of  Mr.  Shute :  I  confess  and  declaie^ 
that  some  time  after  the  decree  passed,  I  being  «t 
that  time  upon  remove  to  York  House,  1  did  receive 
a  suit  of  hangings  of  the  value,  I  think,  mentioned 
in  the  charge,  by  Mr.  Shute,  as  from  Sir  Edward 
Fisher,  towards  the  furnishing  of  my  house,  m» 
some  others  that  were  no  way  suitors  did  preseet 
me  the  like  about  that  time. 

«<  9.  To  the  ninth  article  of  the  charge,  viz.,  ia 
the  cause  between  Keonedey  and  Vanlore,  be 
received  a  rich  cabinet  from  Kennedey,  prized  at 
eight  hundred  pounds :  I  confess  and  declare,  that 
such  a  cabinet  was  brought  to  my  house,  tbougk 
nothing  near  half  the  value;  and  that  I  said  to  him 
that  brought  it,  that  I  came  to  view  it,  and  not  to 
receive  it;  and  gave  commandment  that  it  should^ 
be  carried  back,  and  was  ofiended  when  Iheard  it 
was  not;  and  some  year  and  a  half  after,  aa  I 
remember.  Sir  John  Kennedey  having  all  that 
time  refused  to  take  it  away,  as  I  am  told  by  my 
servant,  I  was  petitioned  by  one  Pinckney,  that 
it  might  be  delivered  to  him,  for  that  he  stood 
engaged  for  the  money  that  Sir  John  Kennedey 
paid  for  it.  And  thereupon  Sir  John  Kennedey 
wrote  a  letter  to  my  servant  Shereborne  with  hja 
own  hand,  desiring  that  I  would  not  do  him  that 
disgrace  as  to  retnm  that  gift  back,  miich  lesa  U> 
put  it  into  a  wrong  hand ;  and  so  it  remains  yet 
ready  to  be  returned  to  whom  your  lordships  shall 
appoint. 

<«10,  To  the  tenth  article  of  the  charge,  vii^ 
he  borrowed  of  Vanlore  a  thousand  pounds,  upoa 
his  own  bond,  at  one  time,  and  the  like  sum  at 
another  time,  upon  his  lordship^s  own  bill,  sub* 
scribed  by  Mr.  Hunt*  his  man:  I  confess  and 
declare,  that  I  borrowed  the  money  in  the  article 
set  down,  and  that  this  is  a  true  debt.  And  I 
remember  well  that  I  wrote  a  letter  from  KeWt 
above  a  twelvemonth  since,  to  a  friend  about  the 
king,  wherein  I  desired  that,  whereas  I  owed  Peter 
Vanlore  two  thousand  pounds,  his  majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  grant  me  so  much  out  of  his  fine  aeC 
upon  him  in  the  Star  Chamber. 

« 1 1.  To  the  eleventh  article  of  the  charge,  viz., 
he  received  of  Richard  Scott  two  hundred  pounds, 
after  his  cause  was  decreed,  (but  upon  a  precedent 
promise,)  all  which  was  transacted  by  Mr.  Shnle: 
I  confess  and  declare,  that  some  fortnight  after, 
as  I  remember,  that  the  decree  passed,  I  received 
two  hundred  pounds,  as  from  Mr.  Scott,  by  Bfr. 
Shute ;  but,  for  any  precedent  promise  or  trane* 
action  by  Mr.  Shute,  certain  I  am  I  knew  d 
none. 

«a3.  To  the  twelfth  article  of  the  chsrge,  viz., 
he  received  in  the  same  cause,  on  the  part  of  Sir 
John  Lentall,  a  hundred  pounds :  I  confess  and 
declare,  that  some  months  after,  as  I  remember. 
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that  the  decree  passed,  I  received  a  hundred 
jKmnds  hy  my  servant  Sherebnrne,  as  from  Sir 
John  Lentall,  who  was  not  the  adverse  party  to 
Scptt,  bat  a  third  person,  relieved  l^y  the  same 
decree,  in  the  suit  of  one  Powre; 

"  13.  To  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  charge, 
viz.,  he  received  of  Mr.  Wroth  a  hundred  pounds^ 
in  respect  of  the  cause  between  him  and  Sir 
Arthur  Maynewaringe ;  I  confess  and  declare,  that 
this  cause,  being  a  cause  for  inheritance  of  good 
value,  was  en^ed  by  my  arbitrament,  and  consent 
of  parties;  and  so  a  decree  passed  of  course.  And 
some  month  after  the  cause  thus  ended,  the  hun- 
dred pounds  mentioned  in  the  article  was  delivered 
to  me  by  my  servant  Hunt 

^<  14.  To  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  charge, 
viz.,  he  received  of  Sir  Raphe  Hansby,  having  a 
cause  depending  before  him,  five  hundred  pounds; 
I  confess  and  declare,  that  there  were  two  decrees, 
one,  as  I  remember,  for  the  inheritance,  and  the 
other  for  goods  and  chattels,  but  all  upon  one  bill ; 
and  some  good  time  after  the  first  decree,  and  before 
the  second,  the  said  five  hundred  pounds  were 
delivered  me  by  Mr.  Tobie  Matthew,  so  as  I  can- 
not deny  but  it  was  upon  the  matter,  pendenU  Ute. 

<»  15.  To  the  fifteenth  articleof  ^charge,  viz., 
William  Compton  being  to  have  an  extent  for  a 
debt  of  one  thousand  and  two  hundred  pounds, 
the  lord  chancellor  stayed  it,  and  wrote  his  letter, 
upon  which  part  of  the  debt  was  paid  presently, 
and  part  at  a  future  day.  The  lord  chancellor 
hereupon  sends  to  borrow  Slyq  hundred  pounds ; 
suid  because  Compton  was  to  pay  four  hundred 
pounds  to  one  Huxley,  his  lordship  requires  Hux- 
ley to  forbear  it  six  months,  and  thereupon  ob- 
teins  the  money  from  Compton.  The  money 
being  unpaid,  suit  grows  between  Huxley  and 
Compton  in  chaixsery,  where  his  lordship  decrees 
Compton  to  pay  Huxley  the  debt,  with  damages 
and  costs,  when  it  was  in  his  own  hands :  I 
declare,  that  in  my  conscience,  the  stay  of  the 
extent  was  just,  being  an  extremity  against  a 
nobleman,  by  whom  Compton  could  be  no  loser. 
The  money  was  plainly  borrowed  of  Compton 
upon  bond  with  interest;  and  the  message  to 
Huxley  was  only  to  entreat  him  to  give  Compton 
a  longer  day,  and  in  no  sort  to  make  me  debtor  or 
responsible  to  Hujdey;  and,  therefore,  though  I 
were  not  ready  to  pay  Compton  his  money,  as  I 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  done,  save  only 
one  hundred  pounds,  which  is  paid;  I  could  not 
deny  justice  to  Huxley,  in  as  ample  manner  as  if 
nothing  had  been  between  Compton  and  me.  But, 
if  Compton  hath  been  damnified  in  my  respect,  I 
am  to  consider  it  to  Compton. 

««16.  To  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  charge, 
viz.,  in  tjie  cause  between  Sir  William  Bronker 
and  Awbrey,  the  lord  chancellor  received  from 
Awbrey  a  hundred  pounds:  I  do  confers  and 
declare,  that  the  money  was  given  and  received; 
but  the  manner  of  it  I  leave  to  the  witnesses. 
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(<  17.  To  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  charge, 
viz.,  in  the  Lord  Mountague's  cause,  he  received 
from  the  Lord  Mountague  six  or  seven  hundred 
pounds;  and  more  was  to  be  paid  at  the  ending 
of  the  cause :  I  confess  and  declare,  there  waa 
money  given,  and  (as  I  remember)  by  Mr.  Bevis 
Thelwall,  to  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  article 
after  the  cause  was  decreed ;  but  I  cannot  say  it 
was  ended^  for  there  have  been  many  orders 
sincei  caused  by  Sir  Frauncis  Englefeild's  con^ 
tempts ;  and  I  do  remember  that,  when  Thelwall 
brought  the  money,  he  said,  that  my  lord  would 
be  further  thankful  if  he  could  once  get  his  quiet ; 
to  which  speech  I  gave  little  regard. 

<«  18.  To  the  eighteenth  article  of  he  charge, 
viz.,  in  the  cause  of  Mr.  Dunch,  he  received  of 
Mr.  Dunch  two  hundred  pounds;  I  confess  and 
declare,  that  it  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Thelwall  to 
Hatcher  my  servant,  for  me,  as  I  think,  some 
time  after  the  decree;  but  I  cannot  precisely  in- 
form myself  of  the  time. 

(^  19.  To  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  charge, 
viz.,  in  the  cause  between  Reynell  and  Peacock, 
he  received  from  Reynell  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
a  diamond  ring  worth  five  or  six  hundred  pounds: 
I  confess  and  declare,  that,  at  my  ^st  coming  to 
the  seal,  when  I  was  at  Whitehall,  my  servant 
Hunt  delivered  me  two  hundred  pounds,  from 
Sir  George  Reynell,  my  near  ally,  to  be  bestowed 
upon  furniture  of  my  house ;  adding  further,  that 
he  received  divers  former  favours  from  me ;  and 
this  was,  as  I  verily  think,  before  any  suit  begun. 
The  ring  was  received  certainly  peruUnte  lUeg 
and,  though  it  were  new  year's-tide,  yet  it  was 
too  great  a  value  for  anew  year's  gift,  though,  as 
I  take  it,  nothing  near  the  value  mentioned  in  the 
article. 

(« 20.  To  the  twentieth  article  of  the  charge, 
viz.,  he  took  of  Peacock  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
borrowed  a  thousand  pounds,  without  interest, 
security,  or  time  of  payment :  I  confess  and  de- 
clare, tiiat  I  received  of  Mr.  Peacock  a  hundred 
pounds  at  Dorset  House,  at  my  first  coming  to 
the  seal,  as  a  present;  at  which  time  no  suit  was 
begun;  and  ^at,  the  summer  after,  I  sent  my 
then  servant  Lister  to  Mr.  Rolf,  my  good  friend 
and  neighbour,  at  St.  Albans,  to  use  his  means 
with  Mr.  Peacock  (who  was  accounted  a  moneyed 
man)  for  the  borrowing  of  five  hundred  pounds ; 
and  afters  l>y  ^7  servant  Hatcher,  for  borrowing 
of  five  hundred  pounds  more,  which  Mr.  Rolf 
procured,  and  told  me,  at  both  times,  that  it 
should  be  without  interest,  script,  or  note ;  and 
that  I  should  take  hiy  own  time  ^or  payment  of  it. 

"21.  To  the  one-and-twentieth  article  of  the 
charge,  viz.,  in  the  cause  between  S'mithwick 
and  Wyche,  he  received  from  Smithwick  two 
hundred  pounds,  which  was  repaid  :  I  confess  and 
declare,  that  my  servant  Hunt  did,  upon  his  ao- 
compt,  being  my  receiver  of  the  fines  of  original 
writs,  charge  himself  with  two  hundred  pounds^ 
(I) 
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formeily  received  of  Smithwick,  which,  after  that  I 
had  understood  the  natare  of  it,  I  ordered  him  to 
repay  it,  and  to  defaalk  it  of  his  accompt. 

*«  22.  To  the  two-and-twentieth  article  of  the 
charge,  viz.,  in  the  caos^  of  Sir  Henry  Russwell, 
he  received  money  ftom  Russwell ;  but  it  is  not 
certain  how  much :  I  confess  and  declare,  that  I 
received  money  from  my  servant  Hunt,  as  from 
^r.  Russwell,  in  a  purse  ;  and,  whereas  the  sum 
in  the  article  is  indefinite,  I  confess  it  to  be  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds ;  and  it  was  about  some 
months  after  the  cause  was  decreed,  in  which  de- 
cree I  was  assisted  by  two  of  the  judges* 

<^23.  To  the  three-and-twentieth  article  of  the 
charge,  viz.,  in  the  cause  of  Mr.  Barker,  the  lord 
chancellor  received  from  Barker  seven  hundred 
pounds :  I  confess  and  declare,  that  the  money 
mentioned  in  the  article  was  received  from  Mr. 
Barker,  some  time  after  the  decree  passed. 

•*24.  To  th«^  four-and-twentieth  article,  fivo- 
and-twentieth,  and  siz-and-twentieth  articles  of 
the  charge,  viz.,  the  four-and-twentieth,  there  being 
a  reference  from  his  majesty  to  his  lordship  of  a 
business  between  the  Grocers  and  the  Apotheca- 
ries, the  lord  chancellor  received  of  the  Grocers 
two  hundred  pounds.  The  five-and-twentieth 
article;  in  the  same  cause,  he  received  of  the 
Apothecaries  that  stood  with  the  Grocers,  a  taster 
of  gold,  worth  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds,  and 
a  present  of  ambergrease.  And  the  six-and-twen- 
tieth  artiele :  he  received  of  the  New  Company 
of  the  Apothecaries  that  stood  against  the  Gro- 
cers, a  hundred  pounds :  To  these  I  confess  and 
declare,  that  the  several  sums  from  the  three  par- 
ties were  received ;  and  for  that  it  was  no  judicial 
business,  but  a  concord,  or  composition  between 
the  parties,  and  that  as  I  thought  all  had  received 
good,  and  they  were  all  three  common  purses,  I 
thought  it  the  less  matter  to  receive  that  which 
they  voluntarily  presented ;  for  if  I  had  taken  it 
in  the  nature  of  a  corrupt  bribe,  I  knew  it  could 
not  be  concealed,  because  it  must  needs  be  put 
to  accompt  to  the  three  several  companies. 

•'37.  To  the  seven-and-twentieth  article  of  the 
charge,  viz.,  he  took  of  the  French  merchants  a 
thousand  pounds,  to  constrain  the  vintners  of 
London  to  take  from  them  fifteen  hundred  tuns 
of  wine ;  to  accomplish  which,  he  used  very  in- 
direct means,  by  colour  of  his  office  and  authority, 
without  bill  or  suit  depending;  terrifying  the 
vintners,  by  threats  and  imprisonments  of  their 
persons,  to  buy  wines,  whereof  they  had  no  need 
or  use,  at  higher  rates  than  they  were  vendible :  I 
do  confess  and  declare,  that  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
did  deal  with  me  in  the  behalf  of  the  French  com- 
pany ;  informing  me  that  the  vintners,  by  combi- 
nation, would  not  take  off  their  wines  at  any 
reasonable  prices.  That  it  would  destroy  their 
trade,  and  stay  their  voyage  for  that  year ;  and 
that  it  was  a  fair  business,  and  conoemed  the 
state;  and  he  doubted  not  but  I  should  receive 


thanks  from  the  king,  and  honour  by  it;  and  thtt 
they  would  gratify  me  with  a  thousand  pounds 
for  my  travel  in  it ;  whereupon  I  treated  between 
them,  by  way  of  persuasion,  and  (to  prevent  any 
compulsory  suit)  propounding  such  a  price  as  the 
vintners  might  be  gainers  six  pounds  per  tun,^  as  * 
it  was  then  maintained  to  me ;  and  after,  the  mei^ 
chants  petitioning  to  the  king,  and  his  majesty 
recommending  the  business  unto  roe  as  a  bnsi- 
ness  that  concerned  his  customs  and  the  navy,! 
dealt  more  earnestly  and  peremptorily  in  it ;  and, 
as  t  think,  restrained  in  the  messengers'  hands 
for  a  day  or  two  some  that  were  the  more  stiff; 
and  afterwards  the  merchants  presented  me  with  m 
thousand  pounds  out  of  their  common  purse;  ac- 
knowledging themselves  that  I  had  kept  them 
from  a  kind  of  ruin,  and  still  maintaining  to  ma 
that  the  vintners,  if  they  were  not  insatiably 
minded,  had  a  very  competent  gain.  This  is 
the  merits  of  the  cause,  as  it  then  appeared  unto 
me. 

«*  28.  To  the  eight-and-twentieth  article  of  the 
charge,  viz.,  the  lord  chancellor  hath  given  way 
to  great  exactions  by  his  servants,  both  in  respeM 
of  private  seals,  and  otherwise  for  sealing  of  in- 
junctions :  I  confess,  it  was  a  great  fault  of 
neglect  in  me,  that  I  looked  no  better  to  my 
servants. 

«  This  declaration  I  have  made  to  your  Icnnl- 
ships  with  a  sincere  mind ;  humbly  craving,  that 
if  there  should  be  any  mistaking,  your  loidshipa 
would  impute  it  to  want  of  memory,  and  not  to 
any  desire  of  mine  to  obscure  truth,  or  palliate  any 
thing :  for  I  do  again  confess,  that  in  the  points 
charged  upon  me,  although  they  should  be  taken  as 
myself  have  declared  them,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
corruption  and  neglect,  for  which  I  am  heartily 
and  penitently  sorry,  and  submit  myself  to  tha 
judgment,  g^race,  and  mercy  of  the  court. 

<*  For  extenuation,  I  will  use  none  concerning 
the  matters  themselves ;  only  it  may  please  yoor 
lordships,  out  of  your  nobleness,  to  cast  your  eyes 
of  compassion  upon  my  person  and  estate.  I  was 
never  noted  for  an  avaricious  man.  And  the 
apostle  saith,  that  covetousness  is  the  root  of 
all  evil.  I  hope  also,  that  your  lordships  do  the 
rather  find  me  in  the  state  of  grace ;  for  that,  in 
all  these  particulars,  there  are  few  or  none  that 
are  not  almost  two  years  old,  whereas  those  tha 
have  a  habit  of  corruption  do  commonly  wax 
worse  and  worse ;  so  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
prepare  me,  by  precedent  degrees  of  amendmentt 
to  my  present  penitency.  And  for  my  estate,  it 
is  so  mean  and  poor,  as  my  care  is  now  chiefly  to 
satisfy  my  debts. 

(<  And  so,  fearing  I  have  troubled  your  lordshipa 
too  long,  I  shall  conclude  with  an  humble  salt 
unto  you,  that,  if  your  lordships  proceed  to  sen- 
tence, your  sentence  may  not  be  heavy  to  my  ruin* 
but  gracious,  and  mixed  with  mercy ;  and  not  only 
80,  but  that  you  would  be  noble  intercessors  for  me 
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to  hiB  majesty  likewise,  for  his  gprace  and  favour. 
Your  lordships'  humble  servant  and  suppliant, 
"Fr.  St.  Alban,  Canc.^ 

This  confession  and  submission  being  read,  it 
was  agreed  that  certain  lords  do  go  unto  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  show  him  the  said  confession ; 
and  tell  him  that  the  lords  do  conceive  it  to  be 
an  ingenuous  and  full  confession,  and  demand 
whether  it  be  his  own  hand  that  is  subscribed  to 
the  same ;  and  their  lordships  bebg  returned,  re- 
ported, that  the  lord  chancellor  said,  ««It  is  my 
act,  my  hand,  my  heart.  I  beseech  your  lord- 
ships, be  merciful  unto  a  broken  reed.*' 

-On  the  3d  of  May,  the  seals  having  been  se- 
questered, the  House  resolved  to  proceed  to  judg- 
ment on  the  next  day. 

In  this  interval,  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of 
May,  the  chancellor  wrote  to  the  king,  "to  save 
him  from  the  sentence,  to  let  the  cup  pass  (rom 
him ;  for  if  it  is  reformation  that  is  sought,  tak- 
ing the  seals  will,  with  the  general  submission, 
be  sufficient  atonement.** 
*  These  his  last  hopes  were  vain :  the  king  did 
not,  he  could  not  interpose. 

On  the  3d  of  May  the  Lords  adjudged,  ''that, 
upon  his  own  confession,  they  had  found  him 
guilty :  and  therefore  that  he  shall  undergo  fine 
and  ransom  of  forty  thousand  pounds ;  be  impri- 
soned in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure ; 
be  forever  incapable  of  any  office,  place,  or  em- 
ployment in  the  state  or  commonwealth;  and 
shadl  never  sit  in  parliament,  nor  come  within  the 
verge  of  the  court." 

Thus  fell,  from  the  height  of  worldly  prosperity, 
Francis,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain. 

The  cause  of  his  having  deserted  his  defence 
he  never  revealed.  He  patiently  endured  the 
agony  of  uncommnnicated  grief.  He  confidently 
relied  upon  th^  justice  of  future  ages.  There  are, 
however,  passages  in  his  writings  where  his  deep 
feeling  of  the  injury  appear. 

In  the  Advancement  of  Learning  we  are  ad- 
monished that, «« Words  best  disclose  our  minds 
when  we  are  agitated, 

Vino  tortvi  et  in ; 

for,  88  Proteus  never  changed  shapes  till  he  was 
straitened  and  held  fast  with  cords,  so  our  nature 
appears  most  fully  in  trials  and  vexations." 

By  observing  his  words  in  moments  of  agita- 
tion, the  state  of  his  mind  is  manifest. 

When  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  he  instantly 
wrote  to  Buckingham,  saying,  '<  However  I  have 
acknowledged  that  the  sentence  is  just,  and  for 
xeformation  sake  fit,  I  have  been  a  trusty,  and 
honest,  and  Christ-loving  friend  to  your  lordship, 
and  the  justest  chancellor  that  hath  been  in  the 
ive  changes  since  my  &tha*s  time." 


In  another  letter,  "  God  is  my  witness,  that, 
when  I  examine  myself,  I  find  all  well,  and  that 
I  have  approved  myself  to  your  lordship  a  true 
friend,  both  in  the  watery  trial  of  prosperity,  and  in 
the  fiery  trial  of  adversity  :"  «« I  hope  his  majesty 
may  reap  honour  out  of  my  adversity,  as  he  hath 
done  strength  out  of  my  prosperity." 

«<  For  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am 
charged,  when  the  book  of  hearts  shall  be  opened, 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled 
fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of 
taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice ;  howsoever  I 
may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the 
time,"  was  his  expression  in  the  midst  of  his  agony. 

In  a  collection  of  his  letters  in  the  Lambeth 
Library  there  is  the  following  passage  in  Greek 
characters;  o^  ^y  •^cr^'i  ^^P0*  c  ^pom  ^<  f*  "y»  i*r 

ptpiu^  Mfivis;  Pilar  Ktpcvpm.  KoXvufiav;  0vt  i  miXA  vay 
Bar  I  a«<  yooi  tappavr  ^op:  Bty  bHpt  ¥or  Ot  xpccrtvr 
o^^Upi  f«  l9pat\  mv  0190/t  0c  woAX  ^XA. 

In  his  will,  he  says,  «*For  my  name  and 
memory,  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches, 
to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  ages." 

These  words,  not  to  be  read  till  he  was  at  rest 
from  his  labours,  were  cautiously  selected,  with 
the  knowledge  which  he,  above  all  men,  possess- 
ed of  the  power  of  expression,  and  of  their  certain 
influence,  sooner  or  later,  upon  society. 

The  obligation  to  silence,  imposed  upon  fiacon, 
extended  to  his  friends  after  he  was  in  the  grave. 

Dr.  Rawley,  his  first  and  last  chaplain,  says, 
*<  Some  papers  touching  matters  of  estate,  tread 
too  near  to  the  heels  of  truth,  and  to  the  times  of 
the  persons  concerned." 

Archbishop  Tennison  says,  "  The  great  cause 
of  his  suffering  is  to  some  a  secret  I  leave  them 
to  find  it  out  by  his  words  to  King  James :  *  I 
wish  that  as  I  am  the  first,  so  I  may  be  the  last 
of  sacrifices  in  your  times:'  and  when,  from 
private  appetite,  it  is  resolved  that  a  creature 
shall  be  sacrificed,  it  is  easy  to  pick  up  sticks 
enough  from  any  thicket  whither  it  hath  strayed, 
to  make  a  fire  to  offisr  it  with." 

From  these  observations  it  may  be  seen,  that 
there  was  a  confiict  in  the  minds  of  these  excel- 
lent men  between  their  inclination  to  speak  and 
their  duty  to  be  silent.  They  did  not  violate  this 
duty ;  but  one  of  his  most  sincere  and  grrateful 
admirers,  who,  although  he  had  painfully,  but 
sacredly,  preserved  the  secret  from  his  youth  to  his 
old  age,  at  last  thus  spoke : 

«« Before  this  could  be  accomplished  to  his  own 
content,  there  arose  such  complaints  against  his 
lordship,  and  the  then  favourite  at  court,  that  for 
some  days  put  the  king  to  this  quere,  whether  he 
should  permit  the  favourite  of  his  affection,  or  the 
oracle  of  his  council,  to  sink  in  his  service; 
whereupon  his  lordship  was  sent  for  by  the  king, 
who,  afier  some  disconnie,  gave  him  this  positive 
advice,  to  submit  himself  to  his  House  of  Peers, 
and  that,  upon  his  princely  wordi  he  wovld  then 
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restore  him  agaioi  if  they,  in  their  honoQis,  should 
not  be  sensible  of  his  merits.  Now>  though  my 
lord  saw  liis  approaching  min,  and  told  his  majesty 
there  was  little  hopes  of  mercy  in  a  multitade, 
when  his  enemies  were  to  give  fire,  if  he  did  not 
plead  for  himself:  yet  such  was  his  obedience  to 
him  from  whom  he  had  his  being,  that  he  resolved 
his  majesty *8  will  should  be  his  only  law ;  and  so 
took  leaye  of  him  with  these  words :  Those  that 
will  strike  at  your  chancellor,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  will  strike  at  your  crown;  and  wished, 
that  as  he  was  then  the  first,  so  he  might  be  the 
last  of  sacrifices. 

^*  Soon  after,  according  to  his  majesty*s  com- 
mands, he  wrote  a  submissive  letter  to  the  House, 
and  sent  me  to  my  Lord  Windsor  to  know  the 
result,  which  I  was  loath,  at  my  return,  to  acquaint 
him  with ;  for,  alas !  his  sovereign's  favour  was 
not  in  so  high  a  measure,  but  he,  like  the  phosnix, 
must  be  sacrificed  in  flames  of  his  own  raising, 
and  so  perished,  like  Icarus,  in  that  his  lofty 
design :  the  great  revenue  of  his  office  being  lost, 
and  his  titles  of  honour  saved  but  by  the  bishops' 
votes,  whereto  he  replied,  that  he  was  only  bound 
to  thank  his  clergy. 

(« The  thunder  of  which  fatal  sentence  did  much 
perplex  my  troubled  thoughts  as  well  as  others,  to 
see  that  famous  lord,  who  procured  his  majesty 
to  call  this  parliament,  must  be  the  first  subject 
of  their  revengeful  wrath,  and  that  so  unparalleled 
a  master  should  be  thus  brought  upon  the  public 
stage,  for  the  foolish  miscarriage  of  his  own  ser- 
vants, whereof,  with  grief  of  heart,  I  confess 
myself  to  be  one.  Yet,  shortly  after,  the  king 
dissolved  the  parliament,  but  never  restored  that 
matchless  lord  to  his  place,  which  made  him  then 
to  wish  the  many  years  he  had  spent  in  state 
policy  and  law  study  had  been  solely  devoted  to 
true  philosophy :  for,  said  he,  the  one,  at  the  best, 
doth  but  comprehend  man's  frailty  in  its  greatest 
splendour;  but  the  other,  the  mysterious  know- 
ledge of  all  things  created  in  the  six  days'  work." 

On  the  11th  of  July  the  great  seals  were  deli- 
vered to  Williams,  who  was  now  Lord  Keeper  of 
England  and  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  with  permission 
to  retain  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  and  to 
hold  the  rectory  of  Waldegrave  in  commendam. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

rSOM  HIS  FALL  TO  HIS  DEATH. 
lOUtolOM. 

SuoH  was  the  storm  in  which  he  was  wrecked. 
M  Blethinks,"  says  Archbishop  Tennison,  ^  they 
tie  resembled  by  those  of  Sir  George  Summers, 
who  being  bound  by  his  employment  to  another 
coast,  was  by  tempest  cast  upon  the  Bermudas: 
ind  then  a  ahipwfeeked  man  made  fuU  discovery 


of  a  new,  temperate,  fruitful  region,  wheie  nous 
bad  before  inhabited;  and  which  mariners,  who 
had  only  seen  as  rocks,  bad  esteemed  an  inao- 
cessible  and  enchanted  place." 

This  temperate  region  was  not  unforeseen  by 
the  chancellor. 

In  a  letter  to  the  king,  on  the  30th  March, 
1638,  he  says, «« In  the  beginning  of  my  troubUp 
when  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  I  had  a  keik* 
ning  of  the  harbour,  which  I  hope  now  by  joag 
majesty's  favour  I  am  entering  into:  now  my 
study  is  my  exchange,  and  my  pen  my  practioo 
for  the  use  of  my  talent." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  a  page  of  his 
works  without  seeing  that  the  love  of  knowledge 
was  his  ruling  passion ;  that  his  real  happioeM 
consisted  in  intellectuad  delight.  How  beantft- 
fully  does  he  state  this  when  enumerating  the 
blessings  attendant  upon  the  pursuit  and  posses- 
sion of  knowledge : 

*>  The  pleasure  and  delight  of  knowledge  and 
learning  ^surpasseth  all  other  nature :  for,  shall 
the  pleasures  of  the  affections  so  exceed  the 
senses,  as  much  as  the  obtaining  of  desire  or  vic- 
tory exceedeth  a  song  or  a  dinner ;  and  must  pol^ 
of  consequence,  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or 
understanding  exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  afiecr 
tions  %  we  see  in  all  other  pleasures  there  is  sati- 
ety, and  after  they  be  used  Uieir  verdure  departeth* 
which  showeth  well  they  be  but  deeeits  of  plea- 
sure, and  not  pleasures ;  and  that  it  was  the  novelly 
which  pleased,  and  not  the  quality ;  and  therefom 
we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn  friars,  and  anil|i- 
tious  princes  turn  melancholy ;  but  of  knowledge 
there  is  no  satiety,  but  satisfaction  and  appetite  are 
perpetually  interchangeable ;  and  therefore  appear- 
eth  to  be  good  in  itself  simply,  without  fallacy  or 
accident.  Neither  is  that  pleasure  of  small  effi- 
cacy and  contentment  to  the  mind  of  man,  which 
the  poet  Lucretius  describeth  elegantly, 

Baave  mar!  magno,  turbantUnu  equora  Tentii^  Jbc 

« It  is  a  view  of  delight,  to  stand  or  walk  upon  the 
shore-side,  and  to  see  a  ship  tossed  with  tempest 
upon  the  sea ;  or  to  be  in  a  fortified  tower,  and  to 
see  two  b«Lttles  join  upon  a  plain ;  but  it  is  a  plea- 
sure incomparable  for  the  mind  of  man  to  be. 
settled,  landed,  and  fortified  in  the  certainty  of 
truth;  and  from  thence  to  decry  and  behold 
the  errors,  pertuibations,  labours,  and  wanderinge 
up  and  down  of  other  men.' " 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  himself  and  eo-^ 
ciety,  if,  following  his  own  nature,  he  had  paaaed 
his  life  in  the  calm  but  obscure  regions  of  phb^ 
losophy. 

He  now,  however,  had  escaped  from  worldly 
turmoils,  and  was  enabled,  as  he  wrote  to  the 
king,  to  grratify  his  desire  *>to  do,  for  the  little 
time  God  shall  send  me  life,  like  the  merchanle 
of  London,  which,  when  they  give  overtrade* 
lay  out  their  money  upon  land :  so,  being  freed 
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from  ei^  basineBft,  t  lay  forth  mj  poor  talent 
upon  those  things,  which  may  be  perpetual,  still 
haying  relation  to  do  yoa  honoor  with  those 
powers  I  have  left.** 

la  a  letter  to  Buckingham,  on  the  3<Hh  of 
March,  1621,  he  says,  «<I  find  that,  building  upon 
your  lordship's  noble  nature  and  friendship,  I 
hare  built  upon  the  rock,  where  neither  winds  nor 
wayes  can  cause  overthrow:"  and,  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  same  year,  «*-I  am  much  fallen  in  love 
with  a  private  life,  but  yet  I  shall  so  spend  my 
time,  as  shall  not  decay  my  abilities  for  use." 

And  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  which,  after  having  considered  the  conduct  in 
their  banishments,  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and 
Seneca,  he  proceeds  thus :  <<  These  examples  con- 
firmed me  much  in  a  resolution,  whereunto  I  was 
otherwise  inclined,  to  spend  my  time  wholly  in 
writing,  and  to  put  forth  that  poor  talent,  or  half- 
talent,  or  what  it  is  that  God  hath  given  me,  not 
as  heretofore  to  particular  exchanges,  but  to  banks 
or  mounts  of  perpetuity,  which  will  not  break. 
Therefore  having  not  long  since  set  forth  a  part 
of  my  Instauration,which  is  the  work  that,  in  mine 
own  judgment,  at  nunquam  faUit  imagOj  I  may 
most  esteem,  I  think  to  proceed  in  some  new 
parts  thereof;  and  although  I  have  received 
from  many  parts  beyond  the  seas  testimonies 
touching'  that  work,  sueh  as  beyond  which  I  could 
not  expect  at  the  first  in  so  abstruse  an  argument, 
yet,  nevertheless,  I  have  just  cause  to  doubt  that 
it  files  too  high  over  men's  heads.  I  have  a  pui^ 
pose,  therefore,  though  I  break  the  order  of  time, 
to  draw  it  down  to  the  sense  by  some  patterns  of 
a  natural  story  and  inquisition.  And,  again,  for 
that  my  book  of  Advancement  of  Learning  may 
be  some  preparative  or  key  for  the  better  opening 
of  the  Instauration,  because  it  exhibits  a  mixture 
of  new  conceits  and  old ;  whereas  the  Instauration 
gives  the  new  unmixed,  otherwise  than  with 
some  little  aspersion  of  the  old,  for  taste's  sake^ 
I  have  thought  good  to  procure  a  translation  of 
that  book  into  the  general  language,  not  without 
great  and  ample  additions  and  enrichment  there- 
of, especially  in  the  second  book,  which  handleth 
thii  partitbn  of  sciences,  in  such  sort,  as  I  hold  it 
may  serve  in  lien  of  the  first  part  of  the  Instaura- 
tion, and  acquit  my  promise  in  that  part. 

«( Again,  bieoause  I  cannot  altogether  desert  the 
eivil  person  that  I  have  borne,  which  if  I  should 
forget,  enough  would  remember,  I  have  also  en- 
tereid  into  a  work  touching  laws,  propounding  a 
character  of  justice  in  a  middle  term,  between 
the  speculative  and  reverend  discourses  of  philoso- 
phers and  the  writings  of  lawyers,  which  are  tied, 
and  obnoxious  to  their  particular  laws ;  and  al- 
though it  be  true  that  I  had  a  purpose  to  make  a 
particular  digest,  or  recompilement  of  the  laws  of 
mine  own  nation,  yet  because  it  i^  a  work  of  assist- 
ance, and  that  I  cannot  master  by  my  own  forces 
nd  pen,  Ihave  laid  it  aside.  Now,  having  in  the 


work  of  Instauration  had  in  contemplation  the 
general  good  of  tnen  in  their  very  being,  and  the 
dowries  of  nature ;  and  in  my  work  of  laws,  the 
general  good  of  men  likewise  in  society,  and  the 
dowries  of  government:  I  thought  in  duty  I 
owed  somewhat  to  my  country,  which  I  ever 
loved ;  insomuch,  as,  although  my  place  hath  been 
far  above  my  desert,  yet  my  thoughts  and  cares 
concerning  the  good  thereof  were  beyond  and 
over  and  above  my  place :  so  now,  being  as  I  am, 
no  more  able  to  do  my  coiuitry  service,  it  remain- 
ed unto  me  to  do  it  honour;  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  do  in  my  work  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VII.  As  for  my  Essays,  and  some  other 
particulars  of  that  nature ;  I  count  them  but  as  the 
recreation  of  my  other  studies,  and  in  that  sort  I 
purpose  to  continue  them ;  though  I  am  not  igno>' 
rant  that  those  kind  of  writings  would,  with  less 
pains  and  embracement,  perhaps,  yield  more 
lustre  and  reputation  to  my  name  than  those  other 
which  I  have  in  hand.  But  I  count  the  use  that 
a  man  should  seek  of  the  publishing  his  own 
writings  before  his  death  to  be  but  an  untimely 
anticipation  of  that  which  is  proper  to  follow  a 
man,  and  not  to  go  along  with  him." 

The  sentence  now  remained  to  be  executed. 
On  the  last  day  of  May,  Lord  St.  Albans  was 
committed  to  the  Tower;  and,  though  he  had 
placed  himself  altogether  in  the  king's  hands, 
confident  in  his  kindness,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  could  be  led  to  prison  without  deeply 
feeling  his  disgrace.  In  the  anguish  of  his  mind 
he  instantly  wrote  to  Buckingham  and  to  the 
kin^,  submitting,  but  maintaining  his  integrity 
as  chancellor. 

«•  Good  my  lord, — Procure  the  warrant  for  my 
discharge  this  day.  Death,  I  thank  God,  is  so 
far  from  being  unwelcome  to  me,  as  I  have  called 
for  it  (as  Christian  resolution  would  permit)  any 
time  tiiese  two  months.  But  to  die  before  the 
time  of  his  majesty's  grace,  and  in  this  disgrace- 
ful place,  is  even  the  worst  that  could  bo ;  and 
when  I  am  dead,  he  is  gone  that  was  always  in 
one  tenor,  a  true  and  perfect  servant  to  his  master, 
and  one  that  was  never  author  of  any  immode-^ 
rate,  no,  nor  unsafe,  no,  (I  will  say  it,)  not  unfor- 
tunate counsel ;  and  one  that  no  temptation  could 
ever  make  other  thaa  a  trusty,  and  honest,  and 
Christ-loving  firiend  to  your  lordship:  and,  howsc^ 
ever  I  acknowledge  the  sentence  just,  and  for  re* 
formation  sake  fit,  the  justest  chancellor  that 
hath  been  in  the  five  changes  since  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon's  time.  God  bless  and  prosper  your  lord- 
ship, whatsoever  become  of  me. 
M  Your  lordship's  true  friend,  living  and  djring, 

Towwp,  Slit  May,  WW.  "  Fr.  St.  AlBA  V." 

After  two  days'  imprisonment  he  was  liberated ; 
and,  the  sentence  not  penmtting  him  to  come 
withiiT  the  verge  of  the  court,  he  retired,  with  the 
(18) 
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king's  permission,  to  Sir  John  Vaughan's  house 
at  Parson^s  Green,  from  whence,  although  anx- 
ious to  eontinue  in  or  near  London,  he  went,  in 
compliance  with  his  majesty's  suggestion,  for  a 
temporary  retirement  to  Gorhambury,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  till  the  end  of  tiie  year,  but 
with  such  reluctance,  that,  with  the  hope  of 
quieting  the  king's  fears,  he  at  one  time  intended 
to  present  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  to 
remit  this  part  of  his  sentence. 

In  the  month  of  July  he  wrote, both  to  Bucking- 
ham and  to  the  king,  letters  in  which  may  be 
seen  his  reliance  upon  them  for  pecilniary  assist- 
ance, his  consciousness  of  innocence,  a  gleam  of 
hope  that  he  should  be  restored  to  his  honours,  and 
occasionally  allusions  to  the  favours  he  had  con- 
ferred. To  these  applications  he  received  the 
fbllowing  answer  from  Buckingham : 

To  the  Lord  St.  Alban. 

My  noble  lord  : — ^The  hearty  affection  I  have 
home  to  your  person  and  service  hath  made  me 
ambitious  to  be  a  messenger  of  good  news  to  you, 
and  an  eschewer  of  ill ;  ^is  hath  been  the  true 
reason  why  I  have  been  thus  long  in  answering 
you,  not  any  negligence  in  your  discreet,  modest 
servant  you  sent  with  your  letter,  nor  his  who  now 
returns  you  this  answer,  ofttimes  given  me  by 
your  master  and  mine ;  who,  though  by  this  may 
seem  not  to  satisfy  your  desert  and  expectation, 
yet,  take  the  word  of  a  friend  who  will  never  fail 
you,  hath  a  tender  care  of  you,  full  of  a  fresh 
memory  of  your  by-past  service.  His  majesty  is 
but  for  the  present,  he  says,  able  to  yield  unto  the 
three  years'  advance,  which  if  you  please  to  ac- 
cept, you  are  not  hereafter  the  farther  off  from 
obtaining  some  better  testimony  of  his  favour, 
worthier  both  of  him  and  you,  though  it  can  never 
be  answerable  to  what  my  heart  wishes  you,  as 
your  lordship's  humble  servant, 

G.  BuCKIlfOHAM. 

That  he  was  promised  some  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  his  professional  emoluments  seems 
probable,  not  only  from  his  letters  to  the  king,  and 
from  the  aid  received,  but  from  his  having  lived 
in  splendour  after  his  fall,  although  his  certain 
annual  income  seems  not  to  have  exceeded  JS3500. 
With  this  income  he,  with  prudence,  might, 
although  greatly  in  debt,  have  enjoyed  worldly 
comfort:  but  in  prudence  he  was  culpably  negli- 
gent. Thinking  that  money  was  only  the  bag- 
gage of  virtue,  that  this  interposition  of  earth 
ei^lipsed  the  clear  sight  of  the  mind,  he  lived  not 
w  a  philosopher  ought  to  have  lived,  but  as  a 
nobleman  had  been  accustomed  to  live.  It  is  re- 
lated that  tlie  prince,  coming  to  London,  saw  at  a 
distance  a  coach  followed  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  people,  on  horseback ;  and,  upon  inquiry, 
was  told  it  was  the  Lord  St.  Albans,  attended  by 
his  friends;  on  which  his  highness  saidt  with  a 


smile,  "  Well,  do  what  We  can,  this  man 
to  go  out  like  a  snuff." 

Unmindful  that'  the  want  of  prudence  can 
never  be  supplied,  he  was  exposed,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  not  only  to  frequent  vexation,  and  his 
thoughts  to  continual  interruption,  but  was  fre- 
quently compelled  to  stoop  to  degrading  solicita- 
tions, and  was  obliged  to  encumber  Gorhambaij 
and  sell  York  House,  dear  to  him  from  so  many 
associations,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  the  scene 
of  his  former  splendour*  These  worldly  troublea 
seem,  however,  not  to  have  affected  his  cheerfbl- 
ness,  and  neVer  to  have  diverted  him  from  the 
great  object  of  his  life,  the  acquisition  and  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge.  When  an  appliciation 
was  made  to  him  to  sell  one  of  the  beautiful  woods 
of  Gorhambury,  he  answered, «« No,  I  will  not  be 
stripped  of  my  feathers." 

In  September  the  king  signed  a  warrant  for  the 
release  of  the  parliamentary  fine,  and,  to  preyent 
the  immediate  importunities  of  his  CTeditoiB, 
assigned  it  to  Mr.  Justice  Hutton,  Mr.  Justice 
Chamberlain,  Sir  Francis  Barnharo,and  Sir^Tbop 
mas  Crew,  whom  Bacon,  in  his  wUI,  directed  to 
apply  the  funds  for  the  payment  and  satisfaction 
of  his  debts  and  legacies,  having  a  charitable  care 
that  the  poorest  creditors  or  legatees  should  be 
first  satisfied. 

This  intended  kindness  of  the  king  the  Lotd 
Keeper  Williams  misunderstood,  and  endearoiir- 
ed  to  impede  by  staying  the  pardon  at  the  seal« 
until  he  was  commanded  by  Buckingham  to  obey 
the  king's  order.  In  October  the  pardon  waa 
sealed. 

He  had  scarcely  retired  to  Gorhambury,  in  tbe 
summer  of  1621,  when  he  commenced  his  History 
of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  considerable 
expectation  of  his  history  was  excited :  in  tbe 
composition  of  which  he  seems  to  have  laboaied 
with  much  anxiety,  and  to  have  submitted  hia 
manuscript  to  the  correction  of  various  classea  oi 
society;  to  the  king,  to  scholars,  and  to  tbe 
uninformed.  Upon  his  desiring  Sir  John  Dan- 
vers  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  work.  Sir  John 
said, «« « Your  lordship  knows  that  I  am  no  scho* 
lar.'  ('TIS  no  matter,' said  my  lord,  «I  knolf 
what  a  scholar  can  say :  I  would  know  what  yon 
can  say.'  Sir  John  read  it,  and  gave  his  opinion 
what  he  misliked,  which  my  lord  acknowledged 
to  be  true,  and  mended  it.  « Why,'  said  he,  'a 
scholar  would  never  have  told  me  this ;' "  bot| 
notwithstanding  this  labour  and  anxiety,  the  pub- 
lic expectation  was  not  realized. 

If,  however,  in  the  History  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  the  vigour  or 
beauty  with  which  the  Advancement  of  Learning 
abounds :  if  the  intricacies  of  a  court  are  neither 
discovered  nor  illustrated  with  the  same  happi- 
ness as  the  intricacies  of  philosophy :  if ,  in  a 
work  written  when  the  author  was  more  than 
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sixty  yean  of  age,  and  if,  after  the  vexations 
and  labours  of  a  professional  and  political  life, 
the  yarleties  and  sprightliness  of  youthful  ima- 
ginatbn  are  not  to  be.  found,  yet  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  his  mind  may  easily  be  traced,  and  the 
stateliness  of  the  edifice  be  seen  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  ruins.    . 

His  vigilance  in  recording  every  fact  tending  to 
alleviate  misery,  or  to  promote  happiness,  is 
noticed  by  Bishop  Sprat,  in  his  History  of  the 
Royal  Society,  where  he  says,  *«  I  shall  instance 
in.  the  sweating  sickness.  The  medicine  for  it 
was  almost  infallible :  but,  before  that  could  be 
generally  published,  it  had  almost  dispeopled 
whole  towns.  If  the  same  disease. should  have 
returned,  it  might  have  been  again  as  destructive, 
had  not  the  Lord  Bacon  taken  care  to  set  down 
the  particular  course  of  physic  for  it  in  his  History 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  so  put  it  beyond  &e 
possibility  of  any  private  man's  invading  it.'* 

One  of  his  maxims  of  government  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  bounds  of  the  empire  is  to  be 
found  in  his  comment  upon  the  ordinance,  stated 
in  the  treatise  «« De  Augmentis."  «« Let  states  and 
kingdoms  that  aim  at  greatness  by  all  means  take 
heed  how  the  nobility,  and  grandees,  and  those 
which  we  call  gentlemen,  multiply  too  fast ;  for 
Aat  makes  the  common  subject  grow  to  be  a 
peasant  and  base  swain,  driven  out  of  heart,  and 
in  effect  nothing  else  but  the  nobleman's  bond- 
slaves and  labourers.  Even  as  you  may  see  in 
coppice-wood,  if  yon  leave  your  studdles  too 
thick,  you  shall  never  have  clean  underwood,  but 
«hrubs  and  bushes :  so  in  a  country,  if  the  no- 
bility be  too  many,  the  commons  will  be  base  and 
heartless,  and  you  will  bring  it  to  that,  that  not 
the  hundredth  poll  will  be  fit  for  a  helmet,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  infantry,  which  is  the  nerve  of  an 
army ;  and  so  there  will  be  great  population,  and 
little  strength." 

His  love  of  familiar  illustration  is  to  be  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  history :  as  when  speaking 
of  the  commotion  by  the  Cornish  men,  on  behalf 
of  the  impostor  Perkin  Warbeck :  "The  king 
judged  it  his  best  and  surest  way  to  keep  his 
strength  together  in  the  seat  and  centre  of  his 
kingdom;  according  to  the  ancient  Indian  em- 
blem, in  such  a  swelling  season,  to  hold  the  hand 
upon  the  middle  of  the  bladder,  that  no  side 
might  rise.'* 

And  his  kind  nature  and  holy  feeling  appear  in 
his  account  of  the  conquest  of  Granada.  "  Some- 
what about  this  time  came  letters  from  Ferdinan- 
jdo  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  signi- 
fying the  final  conquest  of  Granada  from  the 
Moors ;  but  the  king  would  not  by  any  means  in 
person  enter  the  city  until  he  had  first  aloof  seen 
the  cross  set  up  upon  the  great  tower  of  Granada, 
whereby  it  became  Christian  ground ;  and,  before 
he  would  enter,  he  did  homage  to  God  above, 
pronouncing  by  a  herald  from  the  height  of 


that  tower,  that  he  did  acknowledge  to  have  re- 
covered that  kingdom  by  the  help  of  the  Al- 
mighty ;  nor  would  he  stir  from  his  camp  till  he 
had  seen  a  little  army  of  martyrs,  to  tiie  number 
of  seven  hundred  and  more  Christians,  that  had 
lived  in  bonds  and  servitude,  as  slaves  to  the 
MoorSi  pass  before  his  eyes,  singing  a  psalm  for 
their  redemption." 

The  work  was  published  in  folio,  in  1682:  and 
is  dedicated  to  Prince  Charles.  Copies  were 
presented  to  the  king,  to  Buckingham,  to  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  to  the  lord  keeper. 

It  had  scarcely  been  published  when  he  felt 
and  expressed  anxiety  that  it  should  be  translated 
into  Latin,  <«  as  these  modem  languages  will,  at 
onetime  or  other,  play  the  bankrupts  with  books; 
and,  since  I  have  lost  much  time  with  this  age,  I 
would  be  glad,  as  God  shall  give  me  leave,  to 
recover  it  with  posterity:"  a  wish  which  was 
more  than  gratified,  as  it  was  published,  not  only 
in  various  editions,  in  England,  but  was  soon 
translated  into  French  and  into  Latin. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  his  literary  occtipations 
in  the  first  year  after  his  retirement,  during  which 
he  corresponded  with  different  learned  foreigners 
upon  his  works;  and  great  zeal  having  been 
shown  for  his  majesty's  service,  he  composed  a 
treatise  entitled,  "An  Advertisement  touching  a 
Holy  War,"  which  he  inscribed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  (1623,)  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  Provostship  of  Eton  college, 
where,  in  earlier  years,  he  had  passed  some  days 
with  Sir  Henry  Savile,  pleasant  to  himself 
and  profitable  to  society.  His  love  of  knowledge 
again  manifested  itself. 

Havings  in  the  spirit  of  his  father,  unfortunately 
engaged,  in  his  youth,  in  active  life,  he  now,  in 
the  spirit  of  his  grandfather,  the  learned  and  con- 
templative Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  who  took  more 
pleasure  to  breed  up  statesmen  than  to  be  one, 
offered  himself  to  succeed  the  provost:  as  a  fit 
occupation  for  him  in  the  spent  hour-glass  of  his 
life,  and  a  retreat  near  London  to  a  place  of 
study. 

The  objection  which  would,  of  course,  be  made 
from  what  we,  in  our  importance^  look  down 
upon  as  beneath  his  dignity,  he  had  many  years 
before  anticipated  in  the  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing, when  investigating  the  objections  to  learning 
from  the  errors  of  learned  men,  from  their  for- 
tunes ;  their  manners ;  and  the  meanness  of  their 
employments:  upon  which  he  says,  "As  for 
meanness  of  employment,  that  which  is  most  tra- 
duced to  contempt  is,  that  the  government  of 
youth  is  commonly  allotted  to  them ;  which  age, 
because  it  is  the  age  of  least  authority,  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  disesteeming  of  those  employments 
wherein  youth  is  conversant,  and  which  are  con- 
versant about"  youth.  But  how  unjust  this  tra- 
ducement  is,  if  you  will  reduce  things  from 


ay 
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popolaiity  of  ^inioB  to  measure  of  reeson,  may 
afipear  in  that,  we  see  men  are  more  carious  what 
they  put  into  a  new  reesel  than  into  a  vessel  season- 
ed ;  wad  what  mould  they  lay  about  a  young*  plant, 
than  about  a  plant  corroborate ;  so  as  the  weakest 
terms  and  times  of  all  things  used  to  hare  the  best 
applications  and  helps ;  and,  therefore,  the  ancient 
wisdom  of  the  best  times  did  always  make  a  just 
complaint,  that  states  were  too  busy  with  their 
laws,  and  too  negligent  in  point  of  education: 
which  excellent  part  of  ancient  discipline  hath 
been  in  some  sort  reriTed  of  late  times,  by  the 
colleges  of  the  Jesuits ;  of  whom^  although  iii 
regard  of  their  superstition  I  may  say,  qtto  meK- 
orea^  eo  dderiorea  i  yet  in  regard  of  this,  and  some 
other  points  concerning  human  learning  and  moral 
matters,  1  may  say,  as  Agesilaus  said  to  his 
enemy,  Phamabasus,  ThlU  quum  tM,  utinam  noater 


His  application  was  not  successful ;  the  king 
answered  that  it  had  been  designed  for  Sir  Wil- 
liam Beecher,  but  that  there  was  some  hope  that, 
by  satisfying  him  elsewhere,  his  majesty  might 
be  able  to  comply  with  the  request.  Sir  William 
was  satisfied  by  the  promise  of  i62500,  but  the 
proTostship  was  giren  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton* 
«« who  had  for  many  years,  like  Sisyphus,  rolled 
the  restless  stone  of  a  state  employment ;  knowing 
experimentally  that  the  great  blessing  of  sweet 
content  was  not  to  be  found  in  multitudes  of  men 
or  business,*'  and  that  a  college  was  the  fittest 
place  to  nourish  holy  thoughts,  and  to  afford  rest 
both  to  his  body  and  ndnd,  which  he  much  re- 
quired from  his  age,  being  now  almost  threescore 
years,  and  from  his  urgent  pecuniary  wants;  for 
he  had  always  been  as  careless  of  money  as 
though  our  Sayiour's  words,  « Care  not  for  to- 
morrow,* were  to  be  literally  understood."  He, 
therefore,  upon  condition  of  releasingr  a  grant, 
which  he  possessed,  of  the  mastership  <i  the  rolls, 
was  appointed  prorost. 

At  this  disappointment  Bacon  could  not  be 
much  affected.  One  day,  as  he  was  dictating  to 
Dr.  Rawley  some  of  the  experiments  in  his  Sylfa, 
he  had  sent  a  friend  to  court,  to  receive  for  him 
a  final  answer,  touching  the  effect  of  a  grant 
which  had  been  made  him  by  King  James.    He 


had  hitherto  only  hope  of  it,  and  hope  deferred ; 
and  he  was  desirous  to  know  the  eyent  of  the 
matter,  and  to  be  freed,  one  way  or  other,  from 
the  suspense  of  his  thoughts.  His  friend  retom- 
ing,  told  him  plainly  that  he  must  thenceforft 
despair  of  that  grant,  how  much  soever  his  f<nw 
tunes  needed  it.  *<  Be  it  so,**  said  his  lordship ; 
and  then  he  dismissed  his  friend  yery  cheerfully, 
with  thankful  acknowledgments  of  his  serrieei. 
His  friend  being  gone,  he  came  straightway  to 
Dr.  Rawley,  and  said  thus  to  him,  **  Well,  sir, 
yon  business  won't  go  on,  let  us  go  on  with  this, 
for  this  is  in  our  power  :**  and  then  he  dictated  to 
him  afresh,  for  some  hours,  without  the  least  he^ 
sitancy  of  speech,  or  discernible  interruption  of 
thought. 

He  proceeded  with  his  literary  labours,  and, 
during  this  year,  published  in  Latin  his  celebrated 
treatise,  «« De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,"  and  his 
important  ^  Historia  Vite  et  Mortis.** 

Between  the  year  1605,  when  the  Adyancooaent 
was  published,  and  the  year  1633,  he  made  great 
progress  in  the  completion  of  the  work,  whieh« 
haying  divided  into  nine  books,  and  subdivided 
each  book  into  chapters,  he  caused  to  be  translated 
into  Latin  by  Mr.  Herbert,  and  some  other 
friends,  and  published  in  Latin  in  1633,  in  a 
vdume  entitled  De  Dignitate  et  Augmentis  8c^ 
entiarum. 

This  treatise  De  Augmentis  is  an  improvemenl, 
by  expunging,  enlarging,  and  arranging,  of  tka 
Advancement  of  Learning. 

In  the  first  part  there  are  scarcely  any  altet^ 
tions,  except  the  omission  of  his  beautiful  praiaa 
of  Elizabeth,  not,  perhaps,  very  acceptable  to  hor 
successor.  The  material  alterations  are  in  tlia 
andysis  of  Natural  History  and  Natural  Fhiloao» 
phy ;  in  his  expansion  of  a  small  portion  of  tlia 
science  of  ^Justitia  Universalis  ;**  in  that  part  of 
human  philosophy  under  the  head  of  Govemmanl^ 
which  relates  to  man  as  a  member  of  society ;  a&d 
in  his  arrangement  of  the  important  subjeet  of 
revealed  religion. 

In  die  annexed  outline  of  the  work  Ae  parts 
marked  in  italics  exhibit  the  material  alt6n» 
tions: 
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Of  this  extraordinary  work  various  editions 
and  translation?  have  been  since  publish^.^ 

t  Different  editloni  of  tbe  treatise  De  Aufmeati*. 

1.  Tbe  first  edition  is  thus  described  by  Tenison:  '^Tbe 
fktrest  and  most  eorreet  edition  of  this  l>ook  in  Latin  is  that 
In  folio,  printed  at  London,  1093 ;  and  whoerer  would  un- 
derstand the  Lord  Bacon*s  cypher,  let  him  coniulttluu  accu- 
rate edition :  for,  in  some  other  editions  which  I  hare  perused, 
the  form  of  the  letters  of  tbe  alphabet,  in  which  much  of  the 
mystery  eonsisteth,  is  not  observed,  but  the  joman  and  italic 
shapes  of  them  are  confounded.*'  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  title  page :  "  Franclsci  Baconl  Bironis  de  Venriamio, 
Vlce-Oomitis  Sancti  Albani,  de  Dignitate  et  Augmentis 
Bclentiarum.  Libri  ix.  Ad  Regera  srvm.  Londini,  in  Ofli- 
eiaa  Joannis  Haviland,  mocxxiii."  There  is  a  copy  at  Cam- 
bridge and  in  the  British  Museum,  and  I  have  a  copy. 

1.  The  woric  had  scarcely  appeared  in  England,  when  an 
edition  was  published  in  France :  it  appeared  in  1034.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  the  title  page  :  Franclsci  Baronis  de  Ve- 
rvlamio  Vicecomitis  Sancti  Albani,  de  Digniute  et  Augmentis 
Scienciarum.  Libri  IX.  Ad  Regem  svvm.  luita  exemplar 
lUmdini  ImpressuniL  Parisils,  typis  Petri  Hetayer,  typogra- 
phiRagiJ.    M.DO  xxnr."   1  have  a  copy. 

3.  In  1038  an  edition  was  published  by  Dr.  Rawley,  in  a 
folio  entitled,  **  Franclsci  Baconi  Baronis  de  Vervtamio  Vice- 
Oomitls  Bancti  Albani  tracutus  de  Dignitate  et  Augmentis 
Bclentiarum  qui  est  Instaurattonis  magne  pars  prima.  Ad 
regem  svvm.  Londini,  typis  loh.  Haviland.  Proetant  ad 
Insignia  Regia  in  Ccmeterio  D.  Pauli,  apud  locosam  Norton 
et  Richardum  Whiukerum.  1038.** 

4.  In  the  year  1015  an  edition  in  ISmo.  was  published  in 
Holland.  The  following  is  the  title  page :  Francisci  Baconis 
de  Verulamio,  Vice-Comitis  Sancti  Albani  de  Dignitate  et 
Augmentis  Scientiarum.  Libri  ix.  Ad  Regem  suum.  Edi- 
tlo  nova,  cum  Indice  rerum  et  verborum  locupletlssimo. 
Lngd.  Batav.  apud  Franciscum  Moyardum  et  Adrianum 
Wyngaerde.  Anno  1015. "~Tbe  title  page  of  this  Dutch  edi- 
tion is  adorned  with  an  engraving,  not  undeserving  tlie  atten* 
tion  of  our  students  in  England:  it  is  of  a  youth  aspiring  to 
the  attainment  of  knowledge. 

5.  In  1093  another  edition  in  19mo.  was  published  in  Hol- 
land :  the  engraving  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1015  is  also  pre- 
fixed to  this  edition ;  but  the  descriptive  title  is  omitted,  and 
the  address  to  tbe  reader  is  at  the  back  of  the  engraving. 
The  following  Is  the  title  page :  *<  Fr.  Baoonis  de  Vervlam 
Angiis  Oancellarii  de  Avgmentis  Scientiarvm.  Lib.  ix. 
Lvgd.  Batavorvffl,  ex  ofllcina  Adrianl  W^ngaerden.  Anno 
1058." 

0.  In  1003anotlier  edition  was  published  in'19mo.  hi  Holland. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  title  page:  **Fr.  Baconis  de 
Vervlam  Anglic  CaneeUarii  de  Avgmentis  Scientiarum. 
Lib.  IX.  AmstelBdami,  aumptibus  Joannis  Ravesteiny. 
1009."  At  tbe  back  of  which,  as  in  the  edition  of  1099,  there 
Is  the  add/ess  to  tbe  reader :  **  Amice  Lector.  Hoe  opus  de 
Augmen*.is  Scientiarum,  novo  ejusdem  autoris  organosi  pr«- 
nittatui,  non  nrodo  necessarium  el  lucem  prcbet ;  sed  et 
partitlones  continet  scientiarum  qua  primam  Instaurationls 
magnsB  partem  coostttuunt  quaa  id  eiico  auctor  in  Ipso  organ! 
limine  retracUre  noluit.    Hoc  te  scire  volebam." 

7.  In  1705  an  edition  in  8vo.  was  published  at  Venice.  The 
following  is  the  title  page  :  *<  Franclsci  Baronis  de  Verulamio, 
Anglia  Gancellarll  de  Dignitate  et  Augmentis  Bclentiarum. 
Pars  prima.  Lugani,  mdcclxiii.  Expenals  Gasparls  Girar- 
dl,  Bibliopoto  Veoetl.*'    I  have  a  copy. 

8.  In  1779  an  edition  was  published  on  the  continent.  The 
following  is  the  thle  page :  **  Francisci  Baconi  Baronis  de 
Verulamio  de  Dignitate  et  Augmentis  Scientiarum.  Tomus 
I.    Wiroeburgi,  apud  Jo.  Jac.  Stahel.    1770.*' 

0.  In  1890  amtther  edition  was  published  on  the  continent, 
In  two  vols.,  of  which  the  following  Is  tbe  tiUe  page :  **  Fran- 
cisci Baconis  de  Dignitate  et  Augmentis  Scientiarum.  Libri 
IX.  Ad  fldem  optimarum  editionum  edidit  vitamque  auctoris 
a^Jeek  nuilppus  Mayer,  Philosopbie  Doctor  et  Oymnasil 
Norlmberf  ensis  Collega.  Norimbergae,  eomptibus  RIegelii 
et  Wiessnerl.    mdccoxxix.** 

Such  are  tbe  dUforent  editions  of  which  I  have  any  know* 
ledge.  I  understand  that  editions  have  been  published  in 
Qermanyi  for  which  I  have  eent,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  pro- 


Copies  were  presented  fb  tbe  king,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated,  the  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Buckings- 
Is  it  mot  rather  extraordinary  tbat  not  an  edilloii  haa  hmm 
published  in  either  of  tbe  universities  of  Englaad 

Translations. 

In  tbe  year  1040  a  translation  into  English  was  publlahad  at 
Oxford,  with  a  poHrait  of  the  philosopher  writing  bis  InaUvimp 
tio,  and  the  following  Inscriptions  prefixed  and  subjoined: 
**  Tertius  a  Platone  philosopbie  princeps.  Quod  feUelMr  w- 
tatreip.  literaris  V.  C.  Fran,  de  Verulamio  pbilosoph.  liber- 
tates  assertor  avdax,  scientiaru*  reparator  felix  mundi  iMBf- 
tisq.  magnus  arbiter  inclytis  max.  terrarumorbis  Acad.  Oxoa. 
OonUb.  Q.  banc  suam  Instavr.  voto  suscepto  vivua  decar- 
nebat  obiit  v.  non.  April,  ii.  D.  N.  Garoll  I.  Pp.  Aug.  oio  mo 
XXVI'*— Appended  Is  another  engraving  of  two  spham^ 
tbe  one  of  tbe  visible,  the  other  of  the  Intellectual  world,  tad 
supported  by  two  fixed  pillars,  the  one  Oxford  and  the  otW 
Cambridge,  with  a  vessel  sailing  between  them,  with  tka 
following  Inscription :  "Of  the  Advancement  and  Proflcleaea 
of  Learning,  or  the  Partitions  of  Sciences,  ix  Bookaa^ 
Written  In  Latin  by  the  most  Illustrious  and  fomoos  Lovd 
Francle  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam,  Vicont  St.  Alban,  Cam^ 
sUoor  of  Estate  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  laterpsated 
by  Gilbert  Wats.  Blulti  pertransibunt  et  augebitur  acleatia. 
Oxford,  printed  by  Leon.  Lichfield,  printer  to  tbe  Vntwtnltf 
for  Rob.  Toung,  and  Ed.  Forrest,    ciciac  xl." 

In  tbe  year  1074  another  edition  of  the  translation  by  Wte 
was  published  in  London,  but  instead  of  the  engravlaip 
which  were  prefixed  to  tbe  edition  of  1040,  there  is  prcflkad 
to  the  annexed  title  page  only  a  portrait  of  Lord  Bacon.  .Hm 
following  is  tbe  title  page :  **  Of  the  Advancement  and  Prat- 
eience  of  Learning  t  or  tbe  Partition^  of  Seienees.  Warn 
Books.  Written  In  Latin  by  tbe  roost  eminent,  llluatrla^ 
and  fomous  Lord  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  ot  Verulam,  Vfaeaaat 
St.  Alban,  Counsellor  of  Estate,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  BliC> 
land.  Interpreted  by  Gilbert  Wats.  London,  prlmad  ibir 
Thomas  Willisms,  at  the  Golden  Ball  is  Osier  lane,  1074.** 

Of  these  translations  Archbishop  Ttenlson  thus  ^peaks  la 
the  Baconlana :  "  The  whole  of  this  book  xras  rendered  iaia 
English  by  Dr.  Gilbert  Wats,  of  Oxford,  and  the  tranalatfaa 
has  been  well  received  by  many :  but  some  there  were,  wha 
wished  tbat  a  translation  had  been  set  forth,  in  which  tka 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  Lord  Bacon  had  more  appeared.  Aad 
I  have  seen  a  letter  written  by  certain  gentlemen  to  Dr.  Kaw- 
ley,  wherein  they  thus  importune  blm  for  a  more  aecmia 
version,  by  bis  own  hand.  *  It  Is  our  bumble  suit  to  yaa, 
and  we  do  earnestly  solicit  you  to  give  yourself  tbe  troaUa  la 
correct  the  too  much  defective  translation  of  De  Augmaalii 
Scientiarum,  which  Dr.  Wats  hath  set  forth.  It  is  a  thaa- 
sand  pities  that  so  worthy  a  piece  should  lose  its  gntca  aad 
credit  by  an  ill  expositor ;  since  those  persons  who  read  tkat 
translation,  taking  it  for  genuine,  and  upon  tbat  preannqUlaa 
not  regarding  the  Latin  edition,  are  thereby  robbed  of  tkat 
benefit  which,  if  you  would  please  to  underuke  the  buslaaai, 
tbey  might  receive.  Tbis  tendeth  to  tbe  dishonour  of  tkat 
noble  lord,  and  the  Advancement  of  Learning.'  *' 

Of  tbe  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  these  observatlaaa» 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  (torn  tbe  following  spedaMai  i 

Tbe  Instauratio  Magna  thus  begins :  <*Franciscus  de  Vani- 
laraio  sic  cogiuvit.'*— Translation  by  Wate :  **  Francis  Latd 
Verulam  consulted  thus." 

Another  f  pecimen:  Advancement  of  Learning.— 'nVe  saa  li 
all  other  pleasures  there  is  satiety,  and  after  they  be  used  tbak 
verdure  departeth ;  which  sboweth  weU  tbey  be  but  deeeili 
of  pleasure,  and  not  pleasures,  and  tbat  it  was  tbe  noveitf 
wbkh  pleased,  and  not  the  quality  ;  and  therefore  we  saa 
that  voluptuous  men  turn  friars,  and  ambitious  men  turn  bm- 
lancholy ;  but  of  knowledge  there  Is  no  satiety,  but  satlsfba- 
tioa  and  appetite  are  perpetually  Interchangeable,  and  tbara- 
fore  appeareth  to  be  good  In  itself  simply,  without  follacy  or 
accident." 

Wats*s  Translation.— **  In  all  other  pleaeares  there  la  a 
finite  variety,  and  after  they  grow  a  little  stale,  their  ft>wor 
and  verdure  fodes  and  departs ;  whereby  we  are  instnietad 
tbat  tbey  were  not  Indeed  pure  and  sincere  pleasuree,  bal 
shadows  and  deceits  of  pleasures,  and  that  it  was  tbe  novaltf 
which  pleased,  and  not  tbe  quality  t  wherefore  voluptooaa 
oiea  often  turn  friars,  and  tbe  declining  age  of  amMlloaa 
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ham,  Trinitj  Cbllege,  Cambridge,  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  University  of  Oxford. — 
The  present  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the 
different  patrons  to  whom  it  was  presented,  and 
by  all  the  learning  of  England. 

Fifty  years  after  its  publication  it  was  included 
at  Rome  in  the  list  «*  Librorura  Prohibitorum,*' 
in  which  list  it  is  now  included  in  Spain. 

The  vanity  of  these  attempts  to  resist  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  might,  it  should  seem,  by 
this  time  be  understood  even  at  the  Vatican. 

How  beautifully  are  the  consequences  of  this 
intolerance  thus  stated  by  Fuller :  "Hitherto  the 
corpse  of  John  Wickliffe  had  quietly  slept  in  his 
grave  about  forty-one  years  after  his  death,  till 

princes  ii  eonnnoDly  more  nd  and  besiefed  with  meUn- 
eholj ;  but  of  knowledge  there  is  no  satiety,  bat  Ticissltude, 
perpetually  and  interchangeably  returning  of  fruition  and  ap- 
petite ;  so  that  the  good  of  this  delight  most  needs  be  simpler, 
without  accident  or  fallacy." 

In  tlie  year  1S32  a  translation  Into  French  was  published  in 
Paris.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  liUe  page:  **NeTe 
Livres  de  la  Dlgnii^  et  de  TAccrolssement  des  Sciences,  com- 
poses par  Francois  Bacon,  Baron  de  Verolam  et  Vicointe  de 
Baint  Aubaln,  et  traduits  de  Latin  en  Francois  par  le  Siear 
de  CSolefer,  Conseiller  et  Historiographe  du  Roy.  A  Paris, 
ehez  Jaques  Dugast,  rue  Bainct  Jean  de  Beauvais,a  I'^OHvier 
de  Robert  Eslienne  et  en  sa  boutique  an  bas  de  la  rue  de  U 
Barpe.  m.dc.xxxii.  avec  privilege  du  Roy."— Of  this  edition 
Archbishop  Tenison  says,  **  TThis  work  hath  been  also  trans- 
lated into  French,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  Fiat ;  but 
In  it  there  are  many  things  wholly  omitted,  many  things  per- 
fectly mistaken,  and  some  things,  especially  such  as  relate  to 
Mligion,  wilfUUy  iwrrerted.  Insomnch  that.  In  one  place,  he 
Biakes  his  lordship  to  magnify  the  Legend :  a  book  sure  of 
little  credit  with  him,  when  he  thus  began  one  of  his  es- 
•ays,  *1  had  rather  beltere  all  the  fl»bles  in  the  Legend,  and 
tile  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame 
.  is  witlioat  a  mind.'  "    I  have  a  copy  of  this  edition. 

A  letter  of  the  Lord  Baton's,  in  French,  to  the  Marquess  Fiat, 
relating  to  his  Essays. 

Monsieur  1*  Ambassadeur  mon  File,— Yoyant  qoe  vostre 
•xcellence  faict  et  trait  mariages,  non  seulement  entre  les 
princes  d' Angletere  et  de  France,  mais  aussi  entre  les  lan- 
fues  (puis  que  falctes  traduire  non  liure  de  TAdvancement 
dea  Sdences  en  Francoh)  i'  ai  bien  voulu  vous  envoyer,  Jkc. 

There  is  « translation  into  French  in  the  edition  of  Lord 
Bacon's  works,  published  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  French 
Republic.  The  following  is  the  title  page  of  this  edition: 
*'€Bavres  de  Francois  Bacon,  Chancelier  d'Angletaire ;  tra- 
4aites  par  Ant.  La  Salle ;  avec  dea  notes  critiques,  histori- 
qnes  et  liueraires.  Tome  premier.  A  Dijon,  de  I'lmppi- 
Bierie  de  L.  N.  Frantin,  an  8  de  la  Republique  Fran^aise." 

Ds  AuoMtHTis— Latin. 

laiS Folio  . . .  HavUand London 1st  edit. 

MM 4to Mettayer  ....  Paris 3d  edit. 

1833 Folio  . . .  tfaviland London Sd  edit. 

1645 l%no  . . .  Moirardura  . .  Dutch 4th  edit. 

1«9S 19mo  . . .  Wynyard  . . .  Dutch Athedit. 

16es ISmo  . . .  Ravestein  . . .  Dutch  • . . . .  Oth  edit. 

1765  . . . .  8vo Gerard  . Venice 7th  edit. 

1770  . .  • .  Svo Buhel Wirceburgi  .Sth.S  vols. 

1890 8vo Riegelli Nuremberg  .  0th.  9  vols. 

Translations. 

1640 English .  G.  Wats Oxford  ....  Folio. 

1674 English .  G.  Wats London Folio. 

1689 French  .  Dugast Paris 4to. 

'6th  year 
.  Rep. . . .  French . .  Frantin  ....  Dyoa 8vo. 


bis  body  Was  reduced  to  bones,  and  his  bones  al- 
most to  dust.  For  though  the  earth  in  the  chan« 
eel  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire,  where  he 
was  interred,  hath  not  so  quick  a  digestion  with 
the  earth  of  Aceldama,  to  consume  flesh  in  twen- 
ty-four hours,  yet  such  the  appetite  thereof,  and 
all  other  English  graves,  to  leave  small  rever- 
sions of  a  body  after  so  many  years.  But  now 
such  the  spleen  of  the  council  of  Constance,  as 
they  not  only  cursed  his  memory  as  dying  an  ob- 
stinate heretic,  but  ordered  that  his  bones  (with 
this  charitable  caution, — if  it  may  be  discerned 
from  the  bodies  of  other  faithful  people)  be  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  and  thrown  far  off  from  any 
Christian  burial.  In  obedience  hereunto,  Richard 
Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Diocesan  of  Lutter- 
worth, sent  his  officers,  vultures  with  a  quick  sight 
scent  at  a  dead  carcass,  to  ungrave  him.  Accord- 
ingly to  Lutterworth  they  eome ;  summer,  com- 
missary, official,  chanoellor,  proctors,  doctors, 
and  their  servants,  so  that  the  remnant  of  the 
body  would  not  hold  Out  a  bone  amongst  so  many 
hands,  take  what  was  left  out  of  the  grave,  and 
burnt  them  to  ashes,  and  cast  them  into  Swift,  a 
neighbouring  brook  running  hard  by.  Thus 
this  brook  hath  conveyed  his  ashes  ihto  Avon, 
Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow 
seas,  they  into  the  main  ocean;  and  thus  the 
ashes  of  Wickliffe  are  the  emblem  of  his 
doctrine,  which  now  is  dispersed  all  the  world 
over." 

If  Bacon  had  completed  his  intended  work 
upon  "  Sympathy  and  Antipathy,"  the  constant 
antipathy  of  ignorance  to  intellect,  originating 
sometimes '  in  the  painful  feeling  of  inferiority, 
sometimes  in  the  fear  of  worldly  injury,  but 
always  in  the  influence  of  some  passion  more 
powerful  than  the  love  of  truth,  would  not  have 
escaped  his  notice. 

In  this  year  he  also  published  his  History  of 
Life  and  Death,  which,  of  all  his  works,  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary,  both  for  the  extent  of  his 
views,  and  the  minute  accuracy  with  which  each 
part  is  investigated.  It  is  addressed,  not,  to 
use  his  ow;n  expression,  «<  to  the  Adonises  of  lite- 
rature, but  to  Hercules*s  followers ;  that  is,  the 
more  severe  and  laborious  inquirers  into  truth." 

Upon  his  entrance,  in  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  on  the  science  of  human  nature,  he 
says, «( The  knowledge  of  man,  although  only  a 
portion  of  knowledge  in  the  continent  of  nature, 
is  to  man  the  end  of  all  knowledge :"  and,  in 
furtherance  of  this  opinion,  he  explains  that  the 
object  of  education  ought  to  be  knowledge  and 
improvement  of  the  body  and  the  mind. 

Of  the  importance  of  knowledge  of  the  body, 
that,  "  while  sojourning  in  this  wilderness,  and 
travelling  to  the  land  of  promise,  our  vestments 
should  be  preserved,"  he  is  incessant  in  his  ob- 
servations.  He  divides  the  subject  into 
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C 1.  The  preservation  of  Health. 

1.  Health.   <  Q.  The  cure  of  Diseases. 

2.  Strengrth.  (^3.  The  prolongation  of  Life* 

3.  Beaaty. 

4.  Pleasure. 


His  History  of  Life  and  Death  may  be  regarded 
as  a  treatise  upon  the  art  of  Preservation  of 
Health,  and  Prolongation  of  Life. 

As  a  foundation  of  his  investigations  he  con- 
siders, 

Ist.  The  causes  of  the  eonaumpiion  of  the 

body. 
3dly.  The  modes  of  r^poro^'ofi. 


{ 


Of  eomumption  he  says  there  are  two  causes :  the 
depredation  of  vital  spirit  and  the  depredation  of 
ambient  air;  and  if  the  action  of  either  of  these 
agents  can  be  destroyed,  the  decomposition  is 
more  or  less  retarded,  as  in  bodies  enclosed  in 
wax  or  coffins,  where  the  action  of  the  external 
air  is  excluded :  and  when  the  action  of  ^oM^e@€ 
causes  can  be  prevented,  the  body  defies  decom- 
position, as  in  bricks  and  burnt  bodies,  where  the 
vital  air  is  expelled  by  exposure  of  the  clay  to  the 
ambient  air,  and  afterwards  by  fire;  or  as  a  fly  in 
amber,  more  beautifully  entombed  than  an  £gyp* 
tian  monarch. 

In  making  the  agents  less  predatory,  and  the 
patierUa  less  depredable,  the  science  of  the  re- 
tardation of  consumption  consequently  consists. 

He  proceeds,  therefore,  with  his  usual  accuracy . 
to  consider  how  these  objects  are  to  be  attained ; 
and,  having  considered  them,  he  proceeds  to  the 
doctrine  of  reparation^  both  o£  the  whole&tjae  and 
the  decayed /Nir^. 

His  History  of  Life  and  Death  contains  his 
favourite  doctrine  of  vital  spirit,  or  excitability, 
or  life,  which  ho  notices  in  various  parts  of  his 
works. 

In  Mb  place  more  cannot  be  attempted  than* 
as  a  specimen  of  tiie  whole  of  this  important 
subject,  to  explain  one  or  two  of  the  positions. 

The  foundation  position  is,  that  «<  All  tangible 
bodies  contain  a  spirit  enveloped  with  the  grosser 
body.  There  is  no  known  body,  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  earth,  without  its  spirit,  whether  U 
be  generated  by  the  attenuating  and  concocting 
power  of  the  celestial  warmth,  or  otherwise;  for 
the  pores  of  tangible  bodies  are  not  a  vacuum,  but 
either  contain  air,  or  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  sub- 
stance ;  and  this  not  a  vis,  an  energy,  or  a  fiction, 
but  a  real,  subtile,  and  invisible,  and,  therefore, 
neglected  body,  oironmsoribed  by  place  and  di* 
mansion." 

This  doctiine  is  thus  stated  in  the  Ezcorsian : 

1V>  •▼ery  Ibm  of  befaif  !■  Mtlfiied 
An  CBtfiw  piteelpl«,  howv'er  removtd 
From  MBit  aai  obtenmUoB  t  k  tnhflttg 
In  til  thlagi,  tai  all  DAtorot,  In  Um  •un 
Of  anre  hesTta,  the  antndiuriBf  cloudi, 


In  flowvr  ind  tr««,  and  every  pebUy  etone 
That  payee  the  brooks,  the  etatlonary  roeka. 
The  moTinf  waters  and  the  invisible  air. 
Whatever  ezlste  hath  properties  that  spread 
Beyond  itself,  eommunicatinf  food, 
A  simple  blessing  or  with  evil  mixed: 
0pirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot. 
No  chasm,  no  solitude :  from  link  to  link 
It  circulates,  the  aonl  of  ail  the  worlds." 

JTiTMi'iisa,  bock  SL 

As  another  specimen,  the  mode  of  explaiouf 
the  condensation  of  spirit  by  jlight  may  be  l^ 
looted. 

The  spirit,  he  says,  is  condensed  by  flighti— • 
cold, — appeasing,  and  quelling.  The  oondeni^ 
tion  by  Jlight  is  when  there  is  an  antipathy  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  the  body  upon  which  it  acts; 
as,  in  opium,  which  is  so  exceedingly  powerful  m 
condensing  the  spirit,  that  a  grain  will  tranquiil- 
lize  the  nerves,  and  by  a  few  grains  they  maj  be 
so  compressed  as  to  be  irrecoverable.*  The  tmwb- 
ed  spirit  may  retreat  into  its  shell  for  a  time  ot  h> 
ever :  or  it  may,  when  fainting,  be  recalled,  by  the 
application  of  a  stimulant,  as  surprise  from  e 
sudden  impulse ;  a  blow,  or  a  glass  of  water 
thrown  on  the  &oe ;  or  the  prick  of  a  pin,  or  tbe 
action  of  mind  on  mind. 

"I  am  not  alek,  if  Bmtus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour.** 

As  another  specimen,  his  sentiments  vpoB 
death,  the  decomposition  of  componnds,  may  be 
selected. 

In  his  doctrine  of  motion,  he  says,  ««The  |»dli^ 
tical  motion  is  that  by  which  the  parts  of  the  body 
are  restrained,  from  their  own  inmiediate  appetitw 
or  tendencies,  to  unite  in  such  a  state  as  may  pv^ 
serve  the  existence  of  the  whole  body.  .  Thvs, 
the  spirit,  which  exists  in  all  living  bodies,  keepa 
all  the  parts  in  due  subjection ;  when  it  eeeapmf 
the  body  decomposes,  or  the  similar  parts  unite- 
as  metals  rust,  fluids  torn  sour ;  and,  in  •«imml«, 
when  the  spirit  which  held  the  parts  together  ea* 
capes,  all  things  are  dissolved,  and  return  to  tliair 
own  natures  or  principles :  the  oily  parts  totheoi* 
selves,  the  aqueous  to  themselves,  fte.,  npoii 
which  necessarily  ensues  that  odour,  that  unetoe- 
sity,  that  confusion  of  parts,  observable  in  patr^ 
faction.**  So  true  is  it,  that  in  nature  all  ia 
beauty ;  that,  notwithstanding  our  partial  vietwa 
and  distressing  associations,  the  forms  of  deatfat 
misshapen  as  we  suppose  them,  are  but  the  ten* 
dencies  to  union  in  similar  natures. 

The  knowledge  of  this  science  Bacon  considers 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  well-being : — thai 
the  action  of  the  spirit  is  the  cause  of  consumption 
and  dissolution; — ^is  the  agent  which  produces  all 
bodily  and  mental  effects; — influences  the  will  ia 
the  production  of  all  animal  motions,  as  in  the 
whale  and  the  elephant  ;-^-and  is  the  cause  of  all 
our  cheerfulnees  or  melancholy :— that  the  pcrfto- 
tion  of  our  being  consists  in  &e  proper  portioii 
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of  this  spirit  properly  animatedt  or  the  proper  poi^ 
tion  of  excitability  properly  excited  f— that  its 
presence  is  life,  its  absence  death. 

This  subject,  deemed  of  such  importance  by 
Bacon,  has  been  macb  neglected,  and  occasionally 
been  supposed  to  be  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Although  the  History  of  Life  and  Death  is 
apparently  a  separate  tract,  it  is  the  last  portion 
of  the  third  of  the  six  book^  into  which  the  third 
part  of  the  Instauration  is  divided,  which  are  the 
histories  of 

1st.  The  Winds. 

2d.  Density  and  Rarity. 

.3d.  Heary  and  Light. 

4th.  Sympathy  and  Antipathy. 

5th*  Sulphur,  Mercury,  and  Salt. 

6th.  Life  and  Death. 

His  reason  for  the  publication  of  this  tract,  he 
thus  states :  **  Although  I  had  ranked  the  History 
of  Life  and  Death  as  the  last  among  my  six 
monthly  designations ;  yet  I  have  thought  fit,  in 
respect  of  the  prime  use  thereof,  in  which  the 
least  loss  of  time  ought  to  be  esteemed  precious, 
to  invert  that  order." 

The  History,  which  was  published  in  Latin,  (s 
inscribed  <*To  the  present  age  and  posterity,  in 
the  hope  and  wish  Uiat  it  may  conduce  to  a  com- 
mon good,  and  that  the  nobler  sort  of  physicians 
¥rill  advance  their  thoughts,  and  hot  employ  their 
times  wholly  in  the  sordidness  of  cures,  neither 
be  honoured  for  necessity  only,  but  that  they  will 
become  coadjutors  and  instruments  of  the  divine 
omnipotence  and  clemency  in  prolonging  and 
renewing  the  life  of  man,  by  safe,  and  convenient, 
and  civil  ways,  though  hitherto  unassayed.*' 

This  was  the  last  of  his  philosophical  publica- 
tions during  his  life ;  but  they  were  only  a  small 
portion  of  his  labours,  which  are  thus  recorded  by 
Dr.  Rawley:— '*The  last  five  years  of  his  life, 
being  withdrawn  from  civil  affairs  and  from  an 
active  life,  he  employed  wholly  in  contemplation 
and  studies :  a  thing  whereof  his  lordship  would 
often  speak  during  his  active  life,  as  if  he  afiected 
to  die  in  the  shadow,  and  not  in  the  light.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
books  and  writings,  both  in  English  and  Latin, 
which  I  will  enumerate,  as  near  as  I  can,  in  the 
Just  order  wherein  they  were  written. 

The  History  of  ihe  Reign  of  King  Henry  the 

Seventh. 
Abecedarium  Naturae ;  or  a  Metaphysical  Piece. 
Historia  Ventorum. 
Historia  Vitae  et  Mortis. 
Historia  Densi,  et  Rari. 
Historia  Gravis  et  Levis. 
A  discourse  of  a  war  with  Spain. 
A  dialogue  touching  a  Holy  War. 
The  fable  of  tiie  New  Atiantis. 


A  preface  to  a  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England. 

The  beginning  of  the  History  of  the  Re^rn  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

De  Augmentis  Scientiamm;  or  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning :  put  into  Latin,  with  seve- 
ral enrichments  and  enlargements. 

Counsels,  civil  and  moral;  or  his  book  of 
Essays,  likewise  enriched  and  enlarged. 

The  conversion  of  certain  Psalms  into  English 
verse. . 

The  translation  into  Latin  of  the  Hist.iry  of 
King  Henry  the  Seventh ;  of  the  Counsels, 
civil  and  moral ;  of  the  dialogue  of  the  Holy 
War;  of  the  fable  of  the  New  Atiantis;  for 
the  benefit  of  other  nations. 

His  revising  of  his  book  De  Sapientia  Vetenun. 

Inquisitio  de  Magnete. 

Topica  Inquisitionis ;  de  Luce,  et  Lamina. 

Lastiy,  Sylva  Sylvarum ;  or  the  Natural  His- 
tory. 

«« He  also  designed,  upon  the  rootio^i  and  invi* 
tation  of  his  late  majeflly,  to  have  written  the 
Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth ;  but  that  work 
perished  in  the  designation  merely,  God  not  lend- 
ing him  life  to  proceed  further  upon  it  than  only 
in  one  morning's  work :  whereof  there  is  extant 
an  Ex  Ungue  Leonem.*' 

Such  were  his  works  during  the  short  period, 
when,  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  he, 
fortunately  for  himself  and  society,  was  thrown 
from  active  into  contemplative  life;  into  that 
philosophical  seclusion,  where  he  mi^t  turn  from 
calumny,  from  the  slanders  of  his  enemies,  to  the 
admiration  of  all  civilized  Europe;  firom  political 
rancour  and  threats  of  assassination,  to  the  peaceful 
safety  of  sequestered  life;  Arom  the  hollow  com- 
pacts which  politicians  call  union,  formed  by 
expediency  and  dissolved  at  the  first  touch  of  inte- 
rest, to  the  enduring  joys  of  intellectual  and  virtu- 
ous friendship,  and  the  consolations  of  piety. 

These  blessings  he  now. enjoyed.  Eminent 
foreigners  crossed  the  seas  on  purpose  to  see  and 
discourse  with  him. 

Gondomar,  who  was  in  Spain,  wrote  to  express 
his  regard  and  respect,  with  lamentatiopf  that  his 
public  duties  prevented  his  immediate  attendance 
upon  him  in  England. 

When  the  Marquis  d*Effiat  accompanied  the 
Princess  Henrietta-Maria,  wife  to  Charles  the 
First,  to  England,  he  visited  Lord  Bacon;  who, 
being  then  sick  in  bed,  received  him  with  the 
curtains  drawn.  ♦*  You  resemble  the  angels," 
said  that  minister  to  him :  «<  we  hear  those  beings 
continually  talked  of,  we  believe  them  superior 
to  mankind,  and  we  never  have  the  consolation 
to  see  tiiem.*'  *«  Your  kindness,*'  he  answered, 
<'  may  compare  me  to  an  angel,  but  my  infirmities 
tell  me  that  I  am  a  man."  In  this  interview  a 
friendship  originated  which  continued  during 
their  lires,  and  it  leeorded  in  his  will,  where, 
(K) 
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amongst  his  legacies  to  his  friends,  he  says,  «*  I 
give  unto  the  right  hononrahle  my  worthy  friend, 
Uie  Harquis  Fiatt,  late  lord  ambassador  of  France, 
my  books  of  orisons  or  psalms  carioosly  rhymed/' 
As  a  parent  he  wrote  to  the  marquis,  who  esteem- 
ed it  to  be  the  greatest  honour  conferred  upon 
him  to  be  called  his  son.  He  caused  his  Essays 
and  treatise  De  Augrmentls  to  be  translated  into 
French ;  and,  with  the  affectionate  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  upon  his  return  to  France,  requested  and 
obtained  his  portrait. 

His  friendship  with  Sir  Julius  Cssar,  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  continued  to  his  death. 

Selden,  the  chief  of  learned  men  reputed  in 
this  land,  expressed  his  respect,  with  the  assu- 
rance that ««  never  was  any  man  more  willing  or 
ready  to  do  your  lordship's  service  than  myself.*' 

Ben  Jonson,  not  in  general  too  profuse  of 
praise,  says,  «*  My  conceit  of  his  person  was 
never  increased  toward  him  by  his  place  or  ho- 
nours ;  but  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for  the 
greatness  that  was  only  proper  to  himself,  in  that 
he  seemed  to  me  ever  by  his  works  one  of  the 
greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of  admiration  that 
had  been  in  many  ages :  in  his  adversity,  I  ever 
prayed  that  God  would  give  him  strength,  for  great- 
ness he  could  not  want;  neither  could  I  condole 
in  a  word  or  syllable  for  him,  as  knowing  no  ac- 
cident could  do  harm  to  virtue,  but  rather  help  to 
make  it  manifest." 

Sir  Thomas  Meautys  stood  by  him  to  his  death 
with  a  firmness  and  love  which  does  honour  to 
him  and  to  human  nature. 

His  exclusion  from  the  verge  of  the  court  had 
long  been  remitted ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1624,  the  whole  of  the  parliamentary  sen- 
tence was  pardoned,  by  a  warrant  which  stated 
that, «« calling  to  mind  the  former  good  services 
of  the  Lord  St.  Albans,  and  how  well  and  profi- 
tably he  hath  spent  his  time  since  his  trouble,  we 
are  pleased  to  remove  from  him  that  blot  of 
ignominy  which  yet  remaineth  upon  him,  of  in- 
capacity and  disablement;  and  to  remit  to  him 
all  penalties  whatsoever  inflicted  by  that  sentence. 
Having  therefore  formerly  pardoned  his  fine,  and 
released  his  confinement,  these  are  to  will  and 
require  you  to  prepare,  for  our  signature,  a  bill 
containing  a  pardon  of  the  whole  sentence.'* 

This  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  kmg's  acts,  who 
thus  faithfully  performed,  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability,  all  his  promises.  He  died  at  Theobalds, 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1625. 

His  lordship  was  summoned  to  parliament  in 
the  succeeding  reign,  but  was  prevented,  by  his 
infirmities,  from  again  taking  his  seat  as  a  peer. 

Though  Lord  Bacon's  constitution  had  never 
been  strong,  his  temperance  and  management  of 
his  health  seemed  to  promise  old  age,  which  his 
unbounded  knowledge  and  leisure  for  speculation 
could  not  fail  to  render  useful  to  the  world  and 
glorious  to  hioiself.  The  retirement^  which  in  all 


the  distractions  of  politics  refreshed  and  consdlsd 
him,  was  once  more  his  own,  and  nature,  whom 
he  worshipped,  spread  her  vast  untrodden  fields 
before  him,  where,  with  science  as  his  hand- 
maid, he  might  wander  at  his  will ;  but  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  learned  world  and  the  hopes  of 
his  devoted  friends  were  all  blighted  by  a  per- 
ceptible decay  of  his  health  and  strength  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sickly  year  of  1625. 

During  this  year  his  publications  were  limited 
to  a  new  edition  of  his  Elssays,  a  small  volume  of 
Apophthegms,  the  production,  as  a  recreation  is 
sickness,  of  a  moming*s  dictation,  and  a  trans&i^ 
tion  of  a  few  of  the  Psalms  of  David  into  E^dglidi 
verse,  which  he  dedicated  to  a  divine  and  poet» 
his  friend,  the  learned  and  religious  George 
Herbert.  This  was  the  last  exercise,  in  the  time 
of  his  illness,  of  his  pious  mind ;  and  a  mate 
pious  mind  never  existed. 

There  is  scarcely  a  line  of  his  works  in  whick 
a  deep,  awful,  religious  feeling  is  not  manifested. 
It  is  perhaps,  most  conspicuous  in  his  Confession 
of  Faith,  of  which  Dr.  Rawley  says,  ^«  For  tiist 
treatise  of  his  lordship*s,  inscribed,  A  Confession 
of  the  Faith,  I  have  ranked  that  in  the  61ose  of 
this  whole  volume ;  thereby  to  demonstrate  to  the 
worid  that  he  was  a  master  in  divinity,  as  well  as 
in  philosophy  or  politics,  and  that  he  was  versed 
no  less  in  the  saving  knowledge  than  in  the  nni- 
versal  and  adorning  knowledges;  for  though  be 
composed  the  same  many  years  before  his  deadi« 
yet  I  thought  that  to  be  the  fittest  place,  as  the 
most  acceptable  incense  unto  God  of  the  ISdtk 
wherein  he  resigned  his  breath ;  the  crowning  of  all 
his  other  perfections  and  abilities ;  and  the  best 
perfhme  of  his  name  to  the  world  after  his  death. 
This  confession  of  his  faith  doth  abundantly  tes- 
tify that  he  was  able  to  render  a  reason  of  the  hope 
which  was  in  him.*' 

It  might  be  said  of  him,  as  one  of  the  mosi 
deep  thinking  of  men  said  of  himself,  **  For  mj 
religion,  though  there  be  several  circumstsnoes 
that  might  persuade  the  world  I  have  none  at  aUt 
yet,  in  despite  thereof,  I  dare,  without  usurpstioDy 
as8um<f  the  honourable  style  of  a  Christian;  not 
that  I  merely  owe  this  title  to  the  font,  my  edu- 
cation, or  clime  wherein  I  was  bom,  but  having, 
in  my  riper  years  and  confirmed  judgment,  seen 
and  examined  all,  I  find  myself  bound  by  the 
principles  of  grace  and  the  law  of  mine  own 
reason  to  embrace  no  other  religion  than  this." 

From  his  Prayers,  found  after  his  death,  his 
piety  cannot  be  mistaken.  They  have  the  sams 
glory  around  them,  whether  they  are  his  suppli- 
cations as  a  student,  as  an  author,  or  as  a  pre- 
server, when  chancellor,  of  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  the  country. 

As  a  student,  he  prays,  that  he  may  not  be 
inflated  or  misled  by  the  vanity  which  makes 
man  wise  in  his  own  conceit:  «*To  God  the  F^ 
ther,  God  &e  Word,  God  the  Spirit,  we  put  forth 
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most  humble  and  hearty  supplications,  that  hu- 
man things  may  not  prejudice  such  a«  are  divine ; 
neither  that,  from  the  unlocking  of  the  gates  of 
sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a  greater  natural  light, 
any  thing  of  incredulity  or  intellectual  night 
may  arise  in  our  minds  towards  divine  mys^ 
teries." 

As  an  author  he  prays  in  the  same  spirit: 
«« Thou,  O  Father,  who  gavest  the  visible  light  as 
the  first-bom  of  thy  creatures, and  didst  pour  into 
man  the  intellectual  light  as  the  top  and  consum- 
mation of  thy  workmanship,  be  pleased  to  protect 
and  govern  this  work,  which,  coming  from  thy 
goodness,  retumeth  to  thy  glory/* 

The  same  spirit  did  not  forsake  him  when 
chancellor :  «<  Most  gracious  Lord  God,  my  mer- 
ciful Father  from  my  youth  up,  my  Creator,  my 
Redeemer,  my  Comforter.  Remember,  O  Lord, 
how  thy  servant  hath  walked  before  thee:  re- 
member what  I  have  first  sought,  and  what  hath 
been  principal  in  my  intentions.  I  ha^e  loved  thy 
assemblies  :  I  have  mourned  for  the  divisions  of 
thy  church :  I  have  delighted  in  the  brightness  of 
thy  sanctuary.  This  vine,  which  thy  righ^hand 
hath  planted  in  this  nation,  I  have  ever  prayed 
unto  thee  that  it  might  have  the  first  and  the  latter 
rain ;  and  that  it  might  stretch  her  branches  to  the 
seas  and  to  the  floods.  Thy  creatures  have  been 
my  books,  but  thy  Scriptures  much  more.  I  have 
•ought  thee  in  the  courts,  fields,  and  gardens,  but 
I  have  found  thee  in  thy  temples." 

The  same  holy  feeling  appears  in  all  his  im- 
jKyrtant  works.  The  preface  to  his  Instauratio 
Magna  opens  and  concludes  with  a  prayer.  The 
treatise  *«De  Augmentis  Scientiarum"  abounds 
with  religious  sentiments,  contains  two  tracts, 
one  upon  natural,  the  other  upon  revealed  religion, 
«*  the  Sabbath  and  port  of  all  men's  labours,**  and 
concludes,  «•  Attamen,  quoniam  etiam  res  queque 
maxims  initiis  suis  debentur,  mihi  satis  fuerit  se- 
visse  posteris  et  Deo  immortali :  cujus  numen 
supplex  precor,  per  filium  suum  et  servatorem 
nostrum,  ut  has  et  hisce  similes  intellectus  hu- 
man! victimas,  religione  tanquam  sale  respersas, 
pt  glorie  suae  immolatas,  propitius  accipere  dig- 
netur.**  In  the  midst  of  his  profound  reasoning 
in  the  Novum  Organum,  there  is  a  passage  in 
which  his  opinion  of  our  incorporeal  nature  is  dis- 
closed. And  the  third  part  of  the  Instauration 
eoncludes  thus :  «*  Deus  Universi  Condi  tor,  Con- 
servator, Instaurator,  hoc  opus,  et  in  ascensione 
ad  gloriam  suam,  et  in  descensione  ad  bonum 
humanum  pro  sua  erga  homines,  benevolentia,  et 
misericordia,  protegat  et  regat,  per  Filium  suum 
nnicum,  nobiscum  Deum.** 

In  his  minor  publications  the  same  piety  may 
be  seen.  It  appears  in  the  Meditationes  Sacre ; 
in  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients ;  in  the  fables  of 
Pan,  of  Prometheus,  of  Pentheus,  and  of  Cupid : 
in  various  parts  of  the  Essays,  but  particularly  in 
the  Essay  on  Atheism  and  Goodness  of  Nature : 


in  the  New  Atlantis :  in  his  tract "  De  principiis,*' 
and  the  tract,  entitled  «« The  Conditions  of  Enti- 
ties." 

There  is  a  tract  entitled  «« The  Characters  of  a 
believing  Christian,  in  paradoxes  and  seeming 
contradictions,*'  which  is  spurious. 

Such  are  his  religious  sentiments  in  difierent 
parts  of  his  works :  but  they  are  not  confined  to 
his  publications.  They  appear  where,  according 
to  his  own  doctrine,  our  opinions  may  always  be 
discovered,  in  his  familiar  letters,  in  the  testimony 
of  his  friends,  in  his  unguarded  observations,  and 
in  his  will. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mathew,  imprisoned  for  reli- 
gion, he  says,  **  I  pray  God,  who  understandeth 
us  all  better  than  we  understand  one  another,  con- 
tain you,  evien  as  I  hope  he  will,  at  the  least, 
within  the  bounds  of  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  and 
natural  piety  towards  your  country.**  In  the  de- 
cline of  his  Kfe,  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  he  says,  **  Amongst  consolations,  it 
is  not  the  least  to  represent  to  a  man*s  self  like 
examples  of  calamity  in  others.  In  this  kind  of 
consolation  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  mysel( 
though,  as  a  Christian,  I  have  tasted,  through 
God*s  great  goodness,  of  higher  remedies.** 

In  his  essay  on  Atheism  there  is  an  observation, 
which  may  appear  to  a  superficial  observer  hasty 
and  unguarded,  inconsistent  with  the  language  of 
philosophy,  and  at  variance  with  his  own  doc- 
trines. It  was  written,  not  in  prostration  to  any 
idol,  but  from  his  horror  of  the  barren  and  deso- 
late minds  that  are  continually  saying,  **  There  is 
no  God,'*  and  his  preference,  if  compelled  to 
elect,  of  the  least  of  two  errors.  "  I  had  rather," 
he  says,  ^  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend  and 
the  Talmud  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  uni- 
versal frame  is  without  a  mind.** 

As  knowledge  consists  in  understanding  the 
sequence  of  events,  or  cause  and  effect,  he  knew 
that  error  must  exist,  not  only  from  our  ignorance^ 
but  from  oUr  knowledge  of  immediate  causes. 

In  the  infancy  of  his  reason,  man  ascribes 
events  to  chance,  or  to  a  wrong  natural  cause,  or 
to  the  immediate  interference  of  a  superior  bene- 
volent or  malevolent  being;  and,  having  formed 
an  opinion,  he  entrenches  himself  within  its  nar^ 
row  boundaries,  or  is  indolently  content  without 
seeking  for  any  remote  cause,*  but  philosophy  en- 
deavours to  discover  the  antecedent  in  the  chain 
of  events,  and  looks  up  to  the  first  cause. 

This  stopping  at  second  causes,  the  property 
of  animals  and  of  ignorance,  always  diminishes 
as  knowledge  advances.  Great  intellect  cannot 
be  severed  from  piety.  It  vt^b  reserved  for  the 
wisest  of  men  to  raise  a  temple  to  the  living  God. 

The  philosopher  who  discovered  the  immediate 
cause  of  lightning  was  not  inflated  by  his  beau- 
tiful discovery :  he  was  conscious  of  the  power 
<«  which  dwelleth  in  thick  darkness,  and  sendeth 
out  lightning  like  arrows.** 
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The  philosopher  who  discovered  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  rainbow  did  not  rest  in  the  proximate 
caase,  but  raised  his  thoughts  to  Him  who  placeth 
hb  bow  in  the  heavens.  ''Very  beautiful  it  is  in 
the  brightness  thereof:  it  compasseth  the  heaven 
about  with  a  glorious  circle,  aoid  the  hand  of  the 
Most  High  hath  bended  it.*' 

Hence,  therefore.  Bacon  said  in  his  youth,  and 
repeated  in  his  age,  **  It  is  an  assured  truth,  and 
a  conclusion  of  experience,  that  a  little  or  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  the 
mind  of  man  to  atheism,  but  a  farther  proceeding 
therein  doth  bring  the  mind  back  again  to  reli- 
gion; for  in  the  entrance  of  philosophy,  when 
the  second  causes,  which  are  next  unto  the 
senses,  do  offer  themselves  to  the  mind  of  man, 
if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may  induce  some 
oblivion  of  the  highest  cause ;  but  when  a  man 
passeth  on  farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of 
causes,  and  the  works  of  Providence ;  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  allegory  of  the  poets,  he  will  easily 
believe  that  the  highest  link  of  nature's  chain 
must  needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair." 

The  testimony  of  his  friends  is  of  the  same  na- 
ture. His  chaplain  and  biographer,  Dr.  Rawley, 
says,  ^  That  this  lord  was  religious  and  conver- 
sant with  God,  ^peareth  by  several  passages 
throughout  the  whole  current  of  his  writings. 
He  repaired  frequently,  when  his  health  would 
permit  him,  to  the  service  of  the  church ;  to  hear 
sermons ;  to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  blessed  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  and 
died  in  the  true  faith  established  in  the  Church 
of  England." 

His  will  thus  opens :  <*  I  bequeath  my  soul  and 
body  into  the  hands  of  God  by  Uie  blessed  oblation 
of  my  Saviour;  the  one  at  the  time  of  my  dissolu- 
tion, the  other  at  the  time  of  my  resurrection." — 
Such  are  the  proofs  of  his  religious  opinions. 

His  version  of  the  Psalms  was  the  last  of  his 
literary  labours. 

In  the  autumn,  he  retired  to  Gorhambury. 

In  the  latter  end  of  October  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Palmer. 

Good  Mr.  Palmer :— I  thank  God,  by  means  of 
the  sweet  air  of  the  country,  I  have  obtained  some 
degree  of  health.  Sending  to  the  court,  I  thought 
I  would  salute  you ;  and  I  would  be  glad,  in  this 
solitary  time  and  place,  to  hear  a  little  from  you 
how  the  world  goeth,  according  to  your  friendly 
manner  heretofore.  Fare  ye  well,  most  heartily. 
Your  very  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  St.  Albait. 

Oorhanbiiry,  Oct. »,  1095. 

In  November  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

The  severe  winter  which  followed  the  infec- 
tious summer  of  this  year  brought  him  very  low. 

On  the  19th  of  December  he  made  his  will. 

In  the  spring  of  1636  his  strength  and  spirits 


revived,  and  he  returned  to  his  favourite  seclnston 
in  Gray's  Inn,  from  whence,  on  the  2d  of  April« 
either  in  his  way  to  Gorhambury,  or  when  making 
an  excursion  into  the  country,  with  Dr.  Witheiw 
bone,  the  king's  physician,  it  occurred  to  him,  ta 
he  approached  Highgate,  the  snow  lying  on  ih» 
ground,  that  it  might  be  deserviug  consideration^ 
whether  flesh  might  not  be  preserved  as  well  in 
snow  as  in  salt ;  and  he  resolved  immediately  to  tij 
the  experiment.  They  alighted  out  of  the  coach^ 
and  went  into  a  poor  woman's  house  at  tlie  bottom 
of  Highgate  Hill,  and  bought  a  hen,  and  stuflTed 
the  body  with  snow,  and  my  lord  did  help  to  do 
it  himself.  Tiie  snow  chilled  hipa,  and  he  imme- 
diately fell  so  extremely  ill,  that  he  could  not 
return  to  Gray's  Inn,  but  was  taken  to  the  Earl  of 
Arundel's  house,  at  Highgate,  where  he  was  pot 
into  a  warm  bed,  but  it  was  damp,  and  had  not 
been  slept  in  for  a  year  before. 

Whether  Sir  Thomas' Meautys  or  Dr.  Rawley 
could  be  found  does  not  appear ;  but  a  messenger 
was  immediately  sent  to  his  relation,  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  the  charitable  Sir  Julius  Ce8ar». 
then  grown  so  old,  that  he  was  said  to  be  kept 
alive  beyond  nature*s  course,  by  the  prayers  of 
the  many  poor  Whom  he  daily  relieved.  He  in« 
stantly  attended  his  friend,  who,  confined  to  his 
bed,  and  so  enfeebled  that  he  was  unable  to  hold 
a  pen,  could  still  exercise  his  lively  fancy.  He 
thus  wrote  to  Lord  Arundel : 

"  My  very  good  Lord, 

«« I  was  likely  to  have  had  the  fortune  of  Ca||iiit 
Plinius  the  elder,  who  lost  his  life  by  trying  an 
experiment  about  the  burning  of  the  Mountain 
Vesuvius.  For  I  was  also  desirous  to  try  an  ez« 
periment  or  two,  touching  the  conservation  and 
induration  of  bodies.  As  for  the  experiment 
itself,  it  succeeded  excellently  well ;  but  in  the 
journey  between  London  and  Highgate  I  was  taken 
with  such  a  fit  of  casting  as  I  knew  not  whether 
it  were  the  stone,  or  some  surfeit,  or  cold,  or 
indeed  a  touch  of  them  all  three.  But  when  I 
came  to  your  lordship's  house,  I  was  not  able  to 
go  back,  and  therefore  was  forced  tu  take  up  mj 
lodging  here,  where  your  housekeeper  is  veiy 
careful  and  diligent  about  me,  which  I  assure 
myself  your  lordship  will  not  only  pardon  towards 
him,  but  think  the  better  of  him  for  it.  For  in- 
deed your  lordship's  house  was  happy  tome;  and 
I  kiss  your  noble  hands  for  the  welcome  which  I 
am  sure  you  give  me  to  it. 

«« I  know  how  unfit  it  is  for  me  to  write  to  yodi 
lordship  with  any  other  hand  than  my  own ;  bat, 
by  ray  troth,  my  fingers  are  so  disjointed  with  thie 
fit  of  sickness,  that  I  cannot  steadily  hold  a  pen." 

This  was  his  last  letter.  He  died  in  the  azme 
of  Sir  Julius  Cesar,  early  on  the  morning  of  Easter 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  April,  1626,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 
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'  Ob  openiiig  Ids  will,  bis  wish  to  be  bvriod  al  St 
AlbaeS  tbos  appears :  •<  For  my  burial,  I  desire  it 
may  be  in  St.  Michael's  ohurcb,  near  St.  Albans : 
tbere  was  my  mother  buried,  and  it  is  the  parish 
ehnroh  of  my  mansion-hottse  of  Gorhambnry,  and 
h  is  the  only  CbristiaB  church  within  the  waUs 
efOld  Venilam.** 

Of  his  funeral  no  account  can  be  found,  nor  is 
Ihere  any  trace  of  te  site  of  the  boose  where  he 
died. 

He  is  buried  in  the  same  grare  with  his  mother, 
in  St.  Miohaers  chureh. 

On  bis  monument  he  is  represented  sitting  in 
contemplation,  his  hand  supporting  his  head. 
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This  monument,  ereeted  by  his  faithful  seer»- 
Iny,  has  transmitted  to  posted^  the  image  of  bis 
peiton ;  and,  though  no  statue  could  represent  his 
mind,  his  attitude  of  deep  and  tranqiidl  thought 
eawMl  be  seen  without  emotion. 

No  sculptured  form  gives  the  linetmeBts  id  6ir 
Thomas  Meautys.  A  plain  stone  records  tiie 
flMt,  that  he  lies  at  his  master's  fset.  Mndi  time 
will  not  pass  sway  before  die  few  letters  which 
fltty  now  be  seen  upon  his  grave  will  be  ^flaeed* 
His  moBoment  will  be  found  in  die  TeneratioB  of 
after  times,  in  the  remembiaace  ef  bis  grateful 
idherenoe  to  ih%  fallen  fiirtnnea  of  his  master, 
••thsit  he  lotad  and  admired  him  hi  lile»  and 
hsMNind  him  when  dead.*' 


CONCLUSION. 

In  his  analysis  of  human  natne,  Bacon  consi- 
ders first  the  general  properties  of  man,  and  then 
Ihe  peculiar  properties  of  his  body  and  of  his 
Hind.  This  mode  may  be  adopted  in  reviewing 
tie  life. 

He  was  of  a  temperament  of  die  most  delicate 
iensibility;  so  excitable,  as  to  be  affiieted  by  the 
tiifif^test  alterations  fn  the  atmoephen*  It  is 
probable  that  the  lemperameiit  of  genius  may 
Inaoh  depend  upon  such  pressibility,  end  that  to 
tide  cause  the  eteelleiicse  aadfaibresof 
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may  frequentW  be  traced.  His  health  was  always 
delicate,  and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  wm 
all  his  life  puddering  with  physic 

He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  and  well  propot- 
tioned;  his  feetares  were  handsome  and  expre^ 
sivct  and  his  countenance,  until  it  was  injnr^  by 
polities  and  woridly  warfare,  singularly  placid. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  him  when  he  was  only 
eighteen  now  extant,  on  which  the  artist  has 
recorded  his  despair  of  doing  justice  to  his  sub- 
ject by  the  inscription  **Si  tabula  daretur  dig- 
na,  animum  mallem."  His  portraits  differ  b»> 
yond  what  may  be  considered  a  fair  allowance 
for  the  varying  skill  of  the  artist,  or  the  natural 
changes  which  time  wrought  upon  his  person ;  but 
none  of  them  contradict  the  description  given  hf 
one  who  knew  him  well, «« that  he  had  a  spacious 
forehead  and  piercing  eye,  looking  upward  as  m 
soul  in  sublime  contemplation,  a  countenance  Wov 
thy  of  one  who  was  to  set  free  captive  philosophy.*' 

Hb  life  of  mind  was  never  exceeded,  perliap* 
■ever  equalled.    When  a  child, 

••  Ko  eurdbh  pUy  to  him  wu  plaurtBf  •" 

While  bis  oompanione  were  diverting  themselves 
in  the  paric,  he  was  oecapied  in  meditating  upoa 
the  causes  of  the  echoes  and  the  nature  of  imagi- 
nation. In  afenr  life  he  was  a  master  of  the  sci- 
.  enee  of  harmony,  and  the  laws  of  imaf^nation  he 
^stadied  with  peculiar  care»  and  wdl  understood* 
The  same  penetiation  heextended  to  odouis^aikdi 
to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  predicted  the  modei 
by  which  their  laws  wobld  be  discovered,  and 
vriiich,  afWr  the  lapee  of  a  century,  wei^so  beaatip 
fully  elucidated  by  Newton* 

The  extent  of  his  views  was  immense.  He 
stood  on  a  cliff,  and  surveyed  the  whole  of  natuiSb 
His  vigilant  observation  of  what  we,  in  eonimoii 
parlance,  call  trifles,^  was,  perhapsi  mate  extraoi^ 
dinary :  soaioely  a  pebble  on  the  #hof«  eseapeA 
his  notice.  It  is  thus  that  genius  is,  from  its  life 
ef  mind,  attentive  to  all  Hingis*  and,  from  seeing 
real  union  in  the  apparent  discrepanoie»of  nature^ 
deduces  genersl  troths  ftoim  perdcular  inetaneee. 

£Ke  powers  werevaried  and  in  gteaipeifeclipii. 
His  senses  were  exquiMtely  acute,  and  he  needr 
them  to  dissipate  illuaions»  by «« holding  &m  to  dier 
works  of  God  and  ta  the  sense^  vMck  is  Ged's 
lamp^  Lucema  Dei%  apiraeuhm  Asswimsw" 

His  ioMginalioB  was  fruitful  and  vivid;  but  h* 
understood  its  laws,  and  governed  it  With  abee-» 
lule  sway.  He  used  iA  as  a  philosopherv  1% 
aever  hadpreeedenee  in  his  mind>batfeUowed  in 
the  train  of  his  reason.  With  her  hues^her  forms^ 
and  die  spirit  of  her  fbcns^  he  eledied  the  aBhadi^ 
oess  of  anstere  truth. 

He  was  careful  in  improving  the  excellenoes^ 
and  in  diminishing  the  defitdts  ef  his  understand- 
ing, whedief  from  inability  at  ptetteular  times  to 
aequiie  knowledge,  or  inability  te  ae^uire  partiBii 
hi  aartB  of  knowledge^ 
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As  to  temporary  inability^  hia  f^lden  rales 
were,  *<  Ist,  Fix  good,  obliterate  bad  times.  2dly, 
In  studies,  whatsoever  a  man  eommandeth  upon 
himself,  let  him  set  hours  for  it;  but  whatever  is 
agreeable  to  his  nature,  let  him  take  no  care  for 
any  set  houis,  for  his  thoughts  will  fly  to  it  of 
themselves." — He  so  mastered  and  subdued  his 
mind  as  to  .*ounteract  disinclination  to  study ;  and 
he  prevented  &tigue  by  stopping  in  due  time :  by 
a  judicious  intermission  of  studies,  and  by  never 
plodding  upon  books ;  for,  although  he  read  inces- 
santly, he  winnowed  quickly.  Interruption  was 
only  a  diversion  of  study;  and  if  necessary,  he 
sought  retirement. 

Of  inability  to  acquire  particular  sorts  of  know- 
ledge  he  was  scarcely  conscious.  He  was  inte- 
rested in  all  truths,  and,  by  investigations  in  his 
youth  upon  subjects  from  which  he  was  averse, 
ho  wore  out  the  knoto  and  stonds  of  his  mind,  and 
made  it  pliant  to  all  inquiry.  He  contemplated 
nature  in  detail  and  in  mass:  he  contracted  the 
sight  of  his  mind  and  dilated  it. — He  saw  differ- 
ences in  apparent  resemblances,  and  resemblances 
in  apparent  differences. — ^He  had  not  any  attach- 
ment either  toantiquity  or  novelty. — He  prevented 
mental  aberration  by  studies  which  produced  fix- 
edness, and  fixedness  by  keeping  his  mind  alive 
and  open  to  perpetual  improvement 

The  theory  of  memory  he  understood  and  ex- 
plained :  and  in  ito  practice  he  was  perfect.  He 
knew  much,  and  what  he  once  knew  he  seldom 
forgot. 

In  his  compositions  his  first  object  was  clear- 
ness :  to  reduoe  marvels  to  plain  things,  not  to 
inflate  plain  things  into  marvels.  He  was  not 
attached  either  to  method  or  to  ornament,  although 
he  adopted  both  to  insure  a  favourable  reception 
for  abstruse  truths. 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  his  mind,  which,  **  like 
^e  sun,  had  both  light  and  agility ;  it  knew  no 
rest  but  in  motion,  no  quiet  but  inactivity:  it  did 
not  BO  properly  apprehend,  as  irradiate  the  object ; 
not  so  much  find,  as  make  things  intelligible. 
There  was  no  poring,  no  struggling  with  me- 
mory, no  straining  for  invention;  his  faculties 
were  quick  and  expedite :  they  were  ready  upon 
the  first  summons,  there  was  freedom  and  firm- 
ness in  all  their  operations;  his  understanding 
could  almost  pierce  into  future  contingente ;  his 
eonjeetures  improving  even  to  prophecy ;  he  saw 
consequente  yet  dormant  in  their  principles,  and 
effects  yet  onbom,  in  the  womb  of  their  causes." 

How  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  such  a 
mind,  with  sueh  a  temperament,  was  not  altoge- 
ther devoted  to  contemplation,  to  the  tranquil 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  cahn  delighte  of 
piety. 

That  in  his  youth  he  should  quit  these  pleasant 
paths  for  the  troubels  and  trappings  of  public  life 
woold  be  a  cause  for  wonder,  if  it  were  not  re- 
membered that  man  amongst  men  is  a  social 


being ;  and,  however  he  may  abstract  himself  is 
his  study,  or  climb  the  hill  above  him,  he  mosl 
daily  mingle  with  their  hopes  and  fears,  thefr 
wishes  and  affections.  He  was  cradled  in  p<& 
tics :  to  be  lord  keeper  was  the  boundary  of  ^bm 
horizon  drawn  by  his  parento.  He  lived  in  an 
age  when  a  young  mind  would  be  daizled,  and  a 
young  heart  engaged  by  the  gorgeous  and  chiTal- 
ric  style  which  pervaded  all  things,  and  which  a 
romantic  queen  loved  and  encouraged :  life  seean- 
ed  a  succession  of  splendid  dramatic  soeneSf  and 
the  gravest  business  a  well  acted  court  maaqnej 
the  mercenary  place-hunter  knelt  to  beg  a  favoor 
with  the  devoted  air  of  a  knight  errant ;  and  even 
sober  citizens  put  on  a  clumsy  disguise  of  gat 
lantry,  and  compared  their  royal  mistress  to  Vemia 
and  Diana.  There  was  nothing  to  revolt  a  yonng 
and  ingenuous  mind :  the  road  to  power  was,  no 
doubt,  then  as  it  is  now ;  but,  covered  with  tapes- 
try and  strewed  with  flowers,  it  could  not  be 
suspected  that  it  was  either  dirty  or  crooked.  He 
had  also  that  common  failing  of  genius  and  ardent 
youth,  which  led  him  to  be  confident  of  hln 
strength  rather  than  suspicious  of  his  weakness; 
and  it  was  his  favourite  doctrine,  that  the  perfes- 
tion  of  human  conduct  consiste  in  the  union  of 
contemplation  and  action,  a  conjunction  of  the 
two  highest  planets,  Saturn,  the  planet  of  rest  and 
contemplation,  and  Jupiter,  the  planet  of  civil  so- 
ciety and  action;  but  he  should  have  recollected 
that  Jupiter  dethroned  Saturn,  and  that  civil 
affairs  seldom  fail  to  usurp  and  take  captive  Iha 
whole  man.  He  soon  saw  his  error :  how  futfle 
the  end,  how  unworthy  the  means !  but  he  i 
fettered  by  narrow  circumstances,  and  his  i 
vours  to  extricate  himself  were  vain. 

Into  active  life  he  entered,  and  carried  into  it 
his  powerful  mind  and  the  principles  of  his-  {dd- 
losophy.  As  a  philosopher  he  was  sincere  in  Us 
love  of  science,  intrepid  and  indefiitigable  in  the 
pursuit  and  improvement  of  it :  his  philosopliy  iSp 
«« discover— improve."  He  was  patienttssinms 
veri.  He  was  a  reformer,  not  an  innovator.  lUi 
desire  was  to  proceed,  not  <«  in  aliud,"  but  *«  in  ms- 
lins."  His  motive  was  not  the  love  of  excelliai^, 
but  the  love  of  excellence.  He  stood  on  such  a 
height  that  popular  praise  or  dispraise  could  not 
reach  him. 

He  was  a  eautioui  reformer;  quick  to  hear, 
slow  to  speak.  <*Use  Argus*s  hundred  eyes 
before  yon  raise  one  of  Briareus*s  hundred  hands,*' 
was  his  maxim. 

He  was  a  gradual  reformer.  He  thought  tiiat 
reform  ought  to  be,  like  the  advances  of  natniSt 
scarce  discernible  in  ite  motion,  but  only  visible 
in  its  issue.  His  admonition  was,  <•  Let  a  living 
spring  constantly  flow  into  the  stegnant  waters.** 

He  was  a  confident  reformer.  «« I  have  held  up 
a  light  in  the  obscurity  of  philosophy,  which  wiU 
be  seen  centuries  afWr  I  am  dead.  It  will  be 
seen  amidst  the  erection  of  temples,  tombs,  par* 
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laoas,  theatres,  bridges,  making  noble  roads,  cat- 
ting canals^  granting  multitude  of  charters  and 
liberties  for  comfort  of  decayed  companies  and 
eoiporations :  the  foundation  of  colleges  and  lee- 
tares  for  learning  and  the  education  of  youth; 
fbondations  and  institations  of  orders  and  fratei^ 
nities  for  nobility,  enterprise, and  obedience;  bat, 
aboTe  all,  the  establishing  good  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  kingdom  and  as  an  example  to  the 
world." 

He  wasa/9erm<iiKfi<reformer.-^He  knew  that 
wise  reform,  instead  of  palliating  a  complaint, 
looks  at  the  real  canse  of  the  malady.  He  con- 
euixed  with  his  opponent,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in 
Baying,  *«  Si  quid  moTes  a  principio  moreas.  Er^ 
rores  ad  prinoipia  reforre  est  refellere."  His  opir 
nion  was,  that  he  «« who,  in  the  cure  of  politic  or 
of  natural  disorders,  shall  rest  himself  contented 
with  second  causes,  without  setting  forth  in  di- 
ligent trarel  to  search  for  the  original  source  of 
•fil,  doth  resemble  the  slothful  husbandman,  who 
moweUi  down  the  heads  of  noisome  weeds,  when 
he  should  carefully  pull  up  the  roots ;  «nd  the 
work  shall  oyer  be  to  do  again.** 

,  Cautious,  gradual,  permanent  reform,  from  the 
love  of  excellence,  is  ever  in  the  train  of  know- 
ledge.   They  are  the  tests  of  a  true  reformer. 

Such  were  the  principles  which  he  carried  into 
law  and  into  politics. 

As  a  lawyer,  he  looked  with  micresoopic  eye 
into  its  subtleties,  and  soon  made  great  proficience 
in  the  science.^  He  was  active  in  the  discharge 
of  his  professional  duties :  and  published  various 
works  upon  different  parts  of  the  law.  In  his 
ofllces  of  solicitor  and  attorney-general,  **  when 
he  was  called,  as  he  was  of  the  king's  council 
learned,  to  charge  any  offenders,  either  in  crimi- 
nals or  capitals,  he  was  never  of  an  insulting  and 
domineering  nature  over  them,  but  always  tender- 
hearted, and  carrying  himself  decently  towards 
the  parties,  though  it  was  his  duty  to  charge  them 
home,  but  yet  as  one  that  looked  upon  the  ex- 
tenple  with  the  eye  of  severity,  but  upon  the 
person  with  the  eye  of  pity  and  compassion." 

As  ajudge,ithas  never  been  pretended  that  any 
decree  made  by  him  was  ever  reversed  as  unjust. 

As  a  patron  of  preferment,  his  fovourite  maxim 
was,  <«  Detur  digniori,  qui  beneficium  digno  dat 
omnes  obligat" 

As  a  statesman,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his 
public  exertions.  «<Men  think,*'  he  said,  <«I 
cannot  continue  if  I  should  thus  oppress  myself 
with  business ;  but  my  account  is  made.  Hie 
duties  of  life  are  more  tiian  life ;  and  if  I  die  now, 
I  shall  die  before  the  world  is  weary  of  me, 
which  in  our  times  is  somewhat  rare." 

His  love  of  reform,  his  master  passion,  mani- 
fested itself  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  lawyer ; 
bat,  before  he  attempted  any  change,  he,  with  his 
usual  caution,  said,  «« There  is  a  great  difference 
between  arts  and  civil  affairs ;  arts  and  sciences 


should  be  like  mines,  resounding  on  all  sides 
with  new  works,  and  further  progress :  but  it  is 
not  good  to  try  experiments  in  states,  except 
the  necessity  be  urgent  or  the  utility  evident;  and 
well  to  beware  that  it  is  the  reformation  that 
draweth  on  the  change,  and  not  the  desire  of 
change  that  pretendeth  the  reformation." 

The  desire  to  change  he  always  regarded  with 
great  jealousy.  He  knew  that  in  its  worst  form 
it  is  the  tool  by  which  demagogues  delude  and 
mislead ;  and  in  its  best  form,  when  it  originates 
in  benevolence  and  a  love  of  truth,  it  is  a  passion 
by  which  kind  intention  has  rushed  on  with  such 
fearless  impetuosity,  and  wisdom  been  hurried  into 
such  lamentable  excess :  it  is  so  nearly  allied  to 
a  contempt  of  authority,  and  so  frequently  accom* 
panied  by  a  presumptuous  confidence  in  private 
judgment:  a  dislike  of  all  established  forms, 
merely  because  they  are  established,  and  of  the 
old  paths,  merely  because  they  axe  old :  it  has 
such  tendency  to  go  too  far  rather  than  not  for 
enough;  that  this  great  man,  conscious  of  the 
blessings  of  society,  and  of  the  many  perplexities 
which  accompany  even  the  most  beneficial  altera- 
tions, always  looked  with  suspicion  upon  a  love 
of  change,  whether  it  exbted  in  himself  or  in 
others.  In  his  advice  to  Sir  George  Villiers  he 
said, — *«  Merit  the  admonition  of  the  wisest  of 
men :  « My  son,  fear  God  and  the  king,  and  med- 
dle not  with  those  who  are  given  to  change.*  *' 

As  a  statesman  his  first  wirii  was,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  his  philosophy,  to  preserve ;  the  next,  to 
improve  the  constitution  in  church  and  state. 

In  his  endeavours  to  improve  England  and 
Scotland  he  was  indefotigable  and  successful. 
He  had  no  sooner  succeeded  than  he  immediately 
raised  his  voice  for  oppressed  Ireland,  with  an 
earnestness  which  shows  how  deeply  he  felt  for 
her  sufferings.  "Your  majesty,**  he  said, «« ac- 
cepted my  poor  field-fruits  touching  the  union,  but 
let  me  assure  you  that  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  well  united,  will  be  a  trefoil  worthy  to  be 
worn  in  your  crown.  She  is  blessed  with  all  the 
dowries  of  nature,  and  with  a  race  of  generous  and 
noble  people ;  but  the  hand  of  man  does  not  unite 
with  the  hand  of  nature.  The  harp  of  Ireland  is 
not  strung  to  concord.  It  is  not  attuned  with  the 
harp  of  Darid  in  casting  out  the  evil  spirit  of 
superstition,  or  the  harp  of  Orpheus  in  casting  out 
desolation  and  barbarism.** 

In  these  reforms  he  acted  with  his  usual  caution. 
He  looked  about  him  to  discover  the  straight  and 
right  way,  and  so  to  walk  in  it.  He  stood  on  such 
an  eminence,  that  his  eye  rested  not  upon  small 
parts,  but  comprehended  the  whole.  He  stood  on 
the  ancient  way.  He  saw  this  happy  country, 
the  mansion-house  of  liberty.  He  saw  the  order 
and  beauty  of  her  sacred  buildings,  the  learning 
and  piety  of  her  priests,  the  sweet  repose  and  holy 
quiet  of  her  decent  Sabbaths,  and  that  best  sacrifice 
of  humble  and  simple  devotion,  more  acceptable 
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tbni  the  fire  of  the  temple,  w^ddk  went  not  oat  hy 
day  or  by  night  He  saw  it  in  the  loTetinesa  of 
his  own  beautiful  deeeription  of  the  hleaaingB  of 
goremment.  •*Ia  Otpheua'a  dieatre  aH  beasts 
and  birds  assembled,  and«  fargettinf  their  several 
appetites,  some  of  prey,  aome  of  game,  some  of 
qaarrol,  stood  all  sociably  together,  listening  to 
tibe  airs  and  accords  of  the  harp,  the  sound  whereof 
no  sooner  ceased,  or  was  drowned  by  some  louder 
n<rfse,  but  every  beast  returned  to  liis  own  nature ; 
wherein  is  aptly  described  the  nature  and  condi- 
tion of  men :  who  are  full  of  savage  and  unre- 
claimed desires  of  profit,  of  lust,  of  revenge,  which 
as  long  as  they  give  ear  to  precepts,  to  laws,  to 
religion,  sweetly  touched  with  eloquenoe,  and 
persuasion  of  books,  of  sermons,  of  haranguea,  so 
long  is  society  and  peace  maintained ;  but  if  these 
instruments  be  silent,  or  sedition  and  tamult 
make  them  not  audible,  all  things  dissolve  into 
anarchy  and  confusion.*' 

In  gradual  reform  of  the  law,  his  exertions 
were  indefatigable.  He  suggested  improvements 
both  of  the  civil  and  criminal  law :  he  propoaed 
to  reduce  and  compile  the  wh(de  law;  and  in  a 
tract  upon  universal  Justice^  «•  Leges  Legum,*'  he 
planted  a  seed  which,  fiir  the  last  two  centuries, 
has  not  been  dormant,  and  is  now  Just  appearing 
above  the  surface.  He  was  thus  attentive  to  the 
ultimate  and  to  the  immediate  improvement  of  the 
law :  the  ultimate  improvement  depending  upon 
the  progress  of  knowledge.  *«  Veritas  temporis 
filia  dicitur,  non  anthoritatis  :'*  the  immediate 
improvement  upon  the  knowledge  by  its  professors 
in  power,  of  the  local  law,  the  principles  of  legis- 
lation, and  general  sdanoe. 

So  tills  must  ever  be.  Knowledge  cannot  exiet 
without  the  love  of  improveoaent.  The  French 
chanoellors,  D'Aguesseau  and  L*H6pital,  were 
unwearied  in  their  exertions  to  improve  the  law; 
and  three  works  upon  imaginary  governments, 
tlM  Utopia,  the  Atlantis,  and  the  Armata,  were 
written  by  English  ehanoellors. 

So  Sir  William  Grant,  the  reserved,  intelleetnal 
aaaeter  of  the  rolls,  straok  at  the  root  of  sanguis 
nary  punishment,  when,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
philosophy,  he  said,  "  Crime  ia  prevented,  not  by 
lear,  but  by  recoiling  from  the  act  vrith  horror, 
which  is  generated  by  the  union  of  law,  morale, 
and  religion.  With  us  they  do  not  unite;  and 
our  laws  are  a  dead  letter.*' 

So,  too,  by  the  exertions  of  the  philosophic  and 
benevolent  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  was  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  public  as  nature,  and  not  ter- 
floinated  in  any  private  design,  the  criminal  law 
has  been  purified ;  and,  instead  of  monthly  mas- 
MCies  of  young  men  and  women,  we,  in  our  noble 
times,  have  lately  read  that  ^  there  lias  not  been 
e«e  execution  in  London  during  the  present  shrie- 
viily.*'^With  what  |oy,  with  what  grateful  le- 
maabrmnee  has  tills  beso  read  by  tlie  many  fieiends 


of  that  illustrious  statesman,  who,  regaidle 
the  senseless  ydls  by  Which  he  was  vilified,  i 
right  onward  in  the  improvement  oi  law,  fhm 
advancement  of  knowledge,  and  tiie  di£fusioii  ef 
charity. 

Sudi  were  Bacon's  public  axertions.*— In  jvi^ 
vate  life  he  was  always  dieerful  and  often  playMf 
according  to  his  own  favourite  maxim,  *«  iV>  bs 
fbe-minded  and  cheerfully  disposed  at  hours  oC 
meat,  and  of  sleep,  and  of  exercise,  is  one  of  Hm 
best  precq>ts  of  long  lasting." 

The  art  of  oonversaticm,  that  social  mode  «# 
diffusing  kindness  and  knowledge,  he  ooniidendl 
to  be  one  of  the  valuable  arts  of  life,  and  all  thnt 
he  taught  lie  skilfully  and  gracefully  praetisal* 
When  he  qpoke,  the  hearera  only  feared  that  Imi 
should  be  silent,  yet  he  was  more  pleased  to 
listen  than  to  speak,  *«  glad  to  light  hia  toieli  ai 
any  man'a  candle."  He  was  skilful  in  alluilv 
his  company  to  discourse  upon  subjects  in  whin 
they  were  most  conversant.  He  was  ever  happy 
to  commend,  and  unwilling  to  censure;  and  wliam 
he  could  not  assent  to  an  opinion,  he  would  mH 
forth  its  ingenuity,  and  so  grace  and  adorn  it  bj  hla 
own  luminous  statement,  that  his  opponent  eoald 
not  feel  lowered  by  his  defeat. 

His  wit  was  brilliant,  and  when  it  flashed 'opoB 
any  subject,  it  was  never  with  ill-natnre,  which, 
like  the  crackling  of  thorns,  ending  in  sudimi 
darkness,  is  only  fit  for  a  fooPs  laughter;  Hbm 
sparftding  of  his  wit  was  that  of  the  predow 
diamond,  valuable  fer  its  worth  and  weight,  di» 
noting  the  riches  of  the  mine. 

Hehad  not  any  children ;  but,  saya  Dr.  Rawttft 
**  the  want  of  children  did  not  detract  from  Ui 
good  usage  of  his  consort  during  the  intermanriagB, 
whom  he  prosecuted  with  much  conjugal  lore  ni 
respect,  vrith  many  rich  gifts  and  endow  ms1% 
bei^des  a  robe  of  honour  which  he  invested  her 
withal,  which  she  vrore  until  her  dying  dajy 
being  twenty  years  and  more  after  his  deatii.** 

He  was  religious,  and  died  in  the  feith  eatik 
tablished  in  the  church  of  England. 

Baeon  has  been  accuaed  of  servility,  of  dlnl- 
ranlarion,of  various  baae  motivea,  and  their  iMnr 
brood  of  base  actions,  all  unworthy  of  his  high 
biith,  and  incompatible  with  his  great  wisdom, 
and  the  eetimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  te 
noblest  spirits  of  the  age.  It  is  true  that  ihtmrn 
were  men  in  his  own  time,  and  will  be  men  in  aH 
times,'  who  are  better  pleased  to  count  spots  la 
the  sun  than  to  rejoice  in  its  glorious  brightnasiL 
Such  men  have  openly  libelled  him,  like  Dewia 
and  Weldon,  whose  falaehooda  were  detected  m 
soon  as  uttered,  or  have  fastened  upon  ceitam 
ceremonious  compliments  and  dedications,  te 
feshion  of  his  day,  as  a  sample  of  his  servllitj, 
passing  over  his  noble  letten  to  the  queen,  Ids 
lofVy  contempt  for  the  Lord  Keeper  Puckering,  kb 
opea  dealing  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  wMi 
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others,  who,  powerful  when  he  wis  nothing,  might 
hiTe  blighted  his  opening  fortunes  foxeTer,  for- 
getting Ids  sdrocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in 
Uie  fkoe  of  the  coart,  and  tiie  true  and  honest 
ooansels,  always  giren  by  him,  in  times  of  great 
diffioal^,  both  to  Elisabeth  and  her  successor. 
When  was  a^'base  sycophant**  loved  and  ho- 
noured by  piety  such  as  that  of  Herbert,  Tenison, 
and  Rawley,  by  noble  spirits  like  Hobbes,  Ben 
Jonson,  and  Selden,  or  followed  to  the  grave, 
and  beyond  it,  with  devoted  affection,  such  as  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  Meamtys. 

Forced  by  the  narrowness  of  his  fortune  into 
business,  conscious  of  his  own  powers,  aware  of 
the  peculiar  quali^  of  his  mind,  and  disliking  his 
pursuits,  his  heart  was  often  in  his  study,  while 
he  lent  his  person  to  the  robes  of  office ;  and  he 
was  culpably  unmindfiil  of  the  conduct  of  his 
servants,  who  amassed  wealth  meanly  and  rapa- 
ciously, while  their  careless  master,  himself  al- 
ways poor,  with  his  thoughts  on  higher  ventures, 
never  stopped  to  inquire  by  what  methods  they 
grew  rich.  No  man  can  act  thus  with  impunity ; 
he  has  sullied  the  brightness  of  a  name  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  heard  without  reverence, 
injured  his  own  fame,  and  has  been  himself  the 
victim  upon  the  altar  which  he  raised  to  true 
science ;  becoming  a  theme  to «« point  a  moral  or 
■dem  a  tale,"  in  an  attempt  to  unite  philosophy 


and  politics,  an  idol,  whose  golden  head  and 
hands  of  bate  metal  form  a  monster  more  hideous 
than  the  Dagon  of  the  Philistinee. 

His  consciousness  of  the  wanderings  of  his 
mind  made  him  run  into  affairs  with  over-acted 
zeal  and  a  variety  of  useless  subtleties ;  and  in 
lending  himself  to  matters  immeasurably  beneath 
him,  he  sometimes  stooped  too  low.  A  man 
often  receives  an  unfortunate  bias  from  an  unjust 
censure.  Bacon,  who  was  said  by  Elizabeth  to 
be  without  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  by  Cecil  and 
Burleigh  to  be  unfit  for  business,  affected  through 
the  whole  of  his  life  an  over-refinement  in  trifles, 
and  a  political  subtlety  unworthy  of  so  great  a 
mind :  it  is  also  true  that  he  sometimes  seemed 
conscious  of  the  pleasure  of  skill,  and  that  he 
who  possessed  the  dangerous  power  of  "working 
and  winding"  others  to  his  purpose,  tried  it  upon 
the  little  men  whom  his  heart  disdained ;  but  Aat 
heart  was  neither  <*  cloven  nor  double."  There  is 
no  record  that  he  abused  the  influence  which  he 
possessed  over  the  minds  of  all  men.  He  ever  gave 
honest  counsel  to  his  capricious  mistress,  and  her 
pedantic  successor;  to  ihe  rash,  turbulent  Essex, 
and  to  the  wily,  avaricious  Buckingham*  There  is 
nothing  more  lamentable  in  the  aimals  of  mankind 
than  that  false  position,  which  placed  one  of  tfie 
greatest  minds  England  ever  possessed  at  the 
mercy  of  a  mean  king  and  a  base  court  favourite. 
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ESSAYS     OR     COUNSELS, 

CIVIL    AND    MORAL. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  MY  VERY  GOOD  LO.  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM 
HIS  GRACE,  LO.  HIGH  ADMIRALL  OF  ENGLAND. 

EZCZLLIIIT  Lo. 

Salomon  sales ;  A  good  name  is  as  a  precious  oyntment ;  and  I  assure  myselfe,  such  wil  your  Grace's 
name  bee,  with  posteride.  For  your  fortune,  and  merit  both,  haue  beene  eminent.  And  you  haue 
planted  things,  that  are  like  to  last  I  doe  now  publish  my  Essayes ;  which,  of  all  other  workea, 
have  beene  most  currant :  For  that,  as  it  seemes,  they  come  home,  to  mens  busrnesse,  and  bosomes. 
I  haue  enlarged  them,  both  in  number,  and  weight ;  so  that  they  are  indeed  a  new  work.  I  thought 
it  therefore  agreeable,  to  my  affection,  and  obligation  to  your  Grace,  to  prefix  your  name  before 
them,  both  in  English,  and  in  Latine.  For  I  doe  conceiue,  that  the  Latine  Volume  of  them  (being 
in  the  Vniuersal  Language)  may  last,  as  long  as  Bookes  last  My  Instauration,  I  dedicated  to  the 
IQng :  My  Historic  of  Henry  the  Serenth,  (which  I  haue  now  translated  into  Latine)  and  my 
Portions  of  Naturall  History,  to  the  Prince :  And  these  I  dedicate  to  your  Grace :  Being  of  the  best 
Fruits,  that  by  the  good  encrease,  which  God  ^ves  to  my  Pen  and  Labours,  I  could  yeeld.  God 
leade  your  Grace  by  the  Hand.    Your  Graces  most  Obliged  and  Faithful  Seruant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
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«1. 
THE  ESSAYS. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Essays  was  published  in  the  year  1597.    It  is  entitled^ 


Religious  Meditations. 

Places  of  perswasion  and 

disswasion. 

Scene  and  allowed. 

At  London, 

Printed  for  Humfrey  Hooper,  and  are 

to  be  sold  at  the  blackie  Beare 

in  Chauncery  Lane. 

1597." 

•  llMFe  if  a  eopj  ofdiii  tditioa  at  Oamteidfe,  and  in  the  BodMaa. 
f OL.  L— 1  A 


8  PREFACE. 

THE  KPiSTLE  DEDICATORIC. 

M  To  M.  Anthony  Bacon  his  deare  Brother. 

••  Loaing  and  beloaed  brother  I  do  now  like  some  that  haue  an  Orcharde  il  neighbored,  thil 
gather  their  firait1>efofe  tt  is  fipe,  to  prenent  gtealing.  Theae  fiagments  of  my  oonceitt  were  going 
to  print:  To  Moor  tfie  stay  of  them  had  bene  troublcfscfkne,  and  subieet  to  tnteipretation :  to  1^ 
them  passe  had  bin  to  aduentur  the  wrong  they  mought  receiue  by  vntnie  Coppies,  or  by  i 
garnishment  which  it  mought  please  any  one  that  shold  set  them  forth  to  bestow  upon 
Therefore  I  helde  it  best  discretion  to  publish  them  my  selfe  as  they  passed  long  agoe  from  my  pea 
without  any  further  disgrace,  then  the  weakenes  of  the  author.  And  as  I  did  euer  hold  there  moi^^ 
be  as  great  a  vanitie  in  retyring  and  withdrawing  mens  conceits  (except  they  be  of  some  nature) 
from  the  world,  as  in  obtmding  them :  So  in  these  particulars  I  htue  played  my  selfe  the  inquisitoi^ 
and  find  nothing  to  my  vnderstanding  in  them  contrary,  or  infectious  to  the  state  of  Religion,  or 
manners,  but  rather  (as  I  suppose)  medicinable.  Onely  I  disliked  now  to  put  them  out,  became 
they  will  be  like  the  late  newe  halfepence,  which  though  the  siluer  were  good,  yet  the  pieces  wem 
small.  But  since  they  would  not  stay  with  their  master,  but  wold  needs  trauel  abroad,  I  haoa 
preferred  them  to  you,  that  are  next  myself,  dedicating  them,  such  as  they  are,  to  our  loue,  in  iBbb 
depth  whereof  (I  assure  you)  I  somtimee  wish  your  infirmities  transslated  upon  my  selfe,  lliat  W 
maiesty  mought  haue  the  seruice  of  so  actiue  and  able  a  mind,  and  I  mought  bee  with  excuse  confined 
to  these  contemplations  and  studies  for  which  I  am  fittest,  so  commende  I  you  to  the  prasarealiMi 
of  the  dioine  Maiestie.    From  my  Chamber  at  Grayes  Inne,  this  30.  of  lanuary.  1597.  - 

«*  Your  entile  louing  brother,  Frah.  Baodii.** 

It  consists  often  Essays. 

1.  Of  Studie.  6.  OfExpence. 

2.  Of  Discourse.  7.  Of  Regiment  of  Health. 

3.  Of  Ceremonies  and  Respects.  8.  Of  Honor  and  Repatatioo. 

4.  Of  Followers  and  Friends.  9.  Of  Faction. 

5.  Of  Sutors.  10.  Of  Negotiating. 

These  Essays,  which  are  very  short,  are  in  octavo,  in  thirteen  double  pages,  and  somewkat  Innwr 
icctly  printed.^    They  are  annexed  as  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Essays.* 

Of  this  edition  there  is  a  manuscript  in  very  ancient  writing  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  irn  dip 
Kiitbh  Museum.* 
Ttk*  MXt  edition  was  in  the  year  1606.    It  b  entitled 

«•  Essaies. 

Religious  Meditations. 

Places  of  perswasion 

and  dieswasion. 

Scene  and  allowed. 

Printed  at  London  for  lohn  laggard, 

dwelling  in  Fleete  streete  at  the 

hand  and  Starre  neere 

Temple  barre. 

1606." 

This  edition,  which  ia  in  ISmo,*  and  not  paged,  is,  except  a  few  literal  variations,  a  traneoript  of 

tae  edition  of  1597.' 

1  The  E8MT  (for  bMttMt)  hi  fto  taMe  ofcoBtenti  it  *«  Of  Saters/'  in  the  body  of  Um  book  It  It  *•  OTSatet :" 

•  8e«  note  L. 

«  The  reference  to  It  ti  in  vol.  ii.  of  CaUlogae,  ptfe  173,  ti  Ibllowi : 

**  Eseays  by  Lord  Bacon,  vix.  on  Studiei,  Ditconrsei,  Ceremonies,  and  Reepecti,  Followem  and  Friends,  Saitora,  Expe— i, 
Refiroen  of  Health,  Honor  and  Repuution,  Paction  apd  Nefotiatin;.**  The  Catalogue  then  adds,  **  These  Essays  will  k% 
found  to  vary  in  some  degree  fkt>m  the  printed  copies  and  especially  flrom  an  expensive  edition  of  Lord  Bacon*t  workSi  la 
which  the  Essays  appear  to  ba  freatly  mutilated.** 

It  is  probable  that  this  (althoagh  groundless)  relates  to  the  edition  of  1730,  published  by  Blackburn.    It  nay,  perhapa.  ha 
doubtAil  whether  this  ts  a  MS.  of  the  edition  of  1507  or  of  1660 ;   but  the  first  Essay  in  the  edition  of  15S7  says,  **  If  ha 
conferre  little,  he  had  need  of  a  present  witt  ;**  bat  the  words  **he  bad  need  of**  are  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1606.    Tbar 
are  however  in  the  BfS.  in  the  Museum.    There  is  also  in  the  Harleiam  M8S.  67V7,  a  MS.  of  two  Essays,  of  Factkm  aai 
jf  Negotiating,  with  cross  lines  drawn  through  them. 
«  I  have  a  copy  in  my  possession,  with  a  very  bad  engraviof  of  Lord  Bacon  prefixed  above  the  following  Unas : 
**  Bacon,  his  Age*s  Pride  and  Britann*s  Glory 
Whose  Name  will  ttill  be  fhrnons  in  her  story, 
Hauing  by's  works  Obliged  all  future  Ages 
Topay  Him  Thanks  as  many  as  His  Pages, 
ilavlag  weU-walgh*d  each  Tittle  of  tliat  Pralae, 
Found  a  great  part  arose  from  his  ESAIBS.*' 
As  this  volume,  published  1006,  (three  years  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Anthony,)  contahM  the  dadkatlon  to  Anthoay 
and  these  lines,  and  as  1  do  not  find  the  edition  Meatioaad  ia  any  of  hii  letters :  query,  was  it  publlahed  by  the  aolhor  m 
by  some  bookseller  1 

•  For  insunce ;  ths  dedication  in  19C7  is  to  M.  Anthony  Baton,  and  in  1600  It  la  to  Malster  Anthony  BaoMi :  and  tte 
slgaacure  in  \W1  is  Fran.  Baroai  la  leOO  is  Frarcis  Bacoa. 
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The  next  edition  was  in  1613.    It  is  entitled, 

«<The  Essaies 

Of  Sr  Francis  Bacon  Kniglit, 

The  King's  Solliciter  Generall. 

Imprinted  at  London  by 

iohn  Beale, 

1613." 

.  It  was  the  intention  of  Sir  Francis  to  hare  dedicated  this  edition  to  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  but 
he  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  the  prince  on  the  6th  of  November  in  that  year.  This  appears 
by  the  following  letter : 

*«  To  the  most  high  uid  exceUent  prince,  Hekbt,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Earl  of 

Chester. 

••  It  may  please  yoor  Highness, 

"  Having  divided  my  life  into  the  contemplative  and  acdve  part,  I  am  desirous  to  give  his  majes^ 
and  your  h%hness  of  the  fruits  of  both,  simple  though  they  be. 

«»  To  write  just  treatises,  requireth  leisure  in  fhe  writer,  and  leisure  in  the  reader^  and  therefore 
ate  not  so  fit,  neither  in  regard  of  your  highnees's  princely  affairs,  nor  in  regard  of  my  continual 
service ;  which  b  the  cause  that  hath  made  me  choose  to  write  certain  brief  notes,  set  do¥m  rather 
significantly  than  curiously,  which  I  have  called  Essays. .  The  word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is  ancient; 
for  Seneca's  epistles  to  Lucilius,  if  you  mark  them  well,  are  but  essays,  that  is,  dispersed  meditations, 
though  conveyed  in  the  form  of  epistles.  These  labours  of  mine,  I  know,  cannot  be  worthy  of  your 
highness,  for  what  can  be  worthy  of  you  ?  But  my  hope  is,  they  may  be  as  grains  of  salt,  that  will 
r^ier  give  you  an  appetite,  than  oSend  you  with  satiety.  And  although  they  handle  those  things 
wherein  both  men's  lives  and  ^ii  persons  are  most  conversant ;  yet  what  I  have  attained  I  know 
not ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  them  not  vulgar,  but  of  a  nature,  whereof  a  man  shall  find 
much  in  experience,  and  little  in  bodes ;  so  as  tl^  are  neither  repetitions  nor  fancies.  But, 
however,  I  shall  most  humbly  desire  your  highness  to  accept  them  in  gracious  part,  and  to  conceive, 
that  if  I  cannot  rest,  but  must  shew  my  dutifid  and  devoted  affection  to  your  highness  in  these  things 
which  proceed  from  myself,  I  shall  be  much  more  ready  to  do  it  in  performance  of  any  of  your 
princely  commandments.    And  so  wishing  your  highness  all  princely  felicity  I  rest 

«« 1613.  Your  Highnesses  most  humble  servant.  Fa.  Bacon." 

It  was  dedicated  as  follows : 

•«To  my  loving  Brother  Sr  Iohn  Constable  Knight.* 

^  My  last  Essaies  I  dedicated  to  my  deare  brother  Master  Anthony  Bacon,  who  it*  with  God. 
Looking  amongst  my  papers  this  vacation,  I  found  others  of  the  same  Nature :  which  if  I  myselfe 
shall  not  suffer  to  be  lost,  it  seemeth  the  Worid  will  not;  by  the  oflen  printing  of  the  former. 
Hissing  my  Brother,  I  found  you  next,  in  respect  of  bond  both  of  ^leare  altianoe,  and  of  stmiglit 
£dendship  and  societie,  and  particularly  of  communication  in  studies.  Wherein  I  must  acknow* 
ledge  my  selfe  beholding  to  you.  For  as  my  businesse  found  rest  in  my  eontemplations ;  so  my 
eontemphitions  ever  found  rest  in  your  louing  conference  and  judgment  So  wishing  you  all  good, 
I  lemaine  Your  louing  brother  and  fnend,  VW.  Bacqbt.*' 

The  T^le  of  Essays  is, 

1.  Of  Religion.  13.  Of  Friendshippe. 

2.  Of  Death.  14.  Of  Atheisms. 

3.  Of  Goodnes  and  goodnes  of  nature.  15.  Of  Superstition. 

4.  Of  Cunning.  16.  Of  Wisdoipe  for  a  Mans  se}fe. 

5.  Of  Marriage  and  single  life.  17.  Cf  Regiment  of  HttM. 

6.  Of  Parents  and  Children.  18.  Of  Expenees. 

7.  Of  Nobilitie.  19.  Of  Disetmru. 

8.  Of  Great  plaoe.  80.  Of  Seeming  wise. 

9.  Of  Empire.  31.  Of  Riches. 
10.-  Of  Counsel!.  S3.  Of  Ambition* 

II.  Of  Dispatch.  33.  Of  Young  men  and  ^e. 

13.  Of  Loue.  34.  Of  Beautie. 

>  Fnaclt  Bacon  married  Alice  Bvrnbain,  and  «ir  John^ODiUUe  married  hw  alaler  Ooroibr  Bmnfmm.  U  t4>t/i  PWO^*t 
wU,  be  aaja,  Sir  JoJm  CoMtaMe,  Knlfkt, mj kratlier4a-taws  and  lie  noninaiM liteMOM  of  bla  tsec^tiOKa. 
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25.  Of  Dcformitie. 

33.  Of  NegodaHng. 

36.  Of  nature  in  Man. 

34.  Of  Faction. 

37.  Of  Custome  and  Education. 

35.  Of  Praise. 

38.  Of  Fortune. 

36.  Of  ludioature. 

39.  Of  Sludies. 

37.  Of  vaine  glory. 

30.  Of  CeremonteM  and  Reapedi, 

*  38.  Of  greatnes  of  Kingd( 

31.  Of  Suton. 

39.  Of  the  publike. 

32.  Of  Followers. 

40.  Of  Warre  and  peace. 

It  is  an  octavo  of  341  pages ;  and  the  two  last  Essays  "  Of  the  Publique,*^  and  «« Of  War  and 
Peace,"  although  mentioned  in  the  table  of  contents,  are  not  contained  in  the  body  of  the  work.* 

This  edition  contains  all  the  Essays  which  are  in  the  preceding  editions,  except  the  Essay  <*0f 
Honor  and  Reputation:"  and  the  title  in  the  former  editions  of  the  Essay  <«0f  Followers  and 
Friends,"  is  in  this  edition  *«  Of  Followers,"  and  there  is  a  separate  Essay  «*  Of  Friendship."  TI|B 
Essays  in  Italics  are  in  the  former  editions. 

These  Essays  are  more  extensive  than  the  Essays  in  the  preceding  editions,  according  to  tba 
manner  of  the  author,  who  says,  <*  I  always  alter  when  I  add ;  so  that  nothing  is  finished  till  all  is 
finished."'  As  a  specimen,  the  Essay  "  Of  Study,"  in  the  first  edition  ends  with  the  words  «*  able 
to  contend."  The  edition  of  1612  is  the  same  as  the  former  edition,  but  it  thus  continues  *'  Abeont 
studia  in  mores ;"  "nay,  there  is  no  stond  or  impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may  be  wrought  out  by  fit 
studies :  like  as  diseases  of  the  body  may  have  appropriate  exercises ;  bowling  is  good  for  the  atone 
and  reins,  shooting  for  the  lungs  and  breast,  gentle  walking  for  the  stomach,  riding  for  the  head* 
and  the  like;  so,  if  a  man^s  wit  be  wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics;  for  in  demonatrap 
tions,  if  his  wit  be  called  away  never  so  little,  he  must  begin  again ;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  dis- 
tinguish or  find  differences,  let  him  study  the  schoolmen,  for  they  are  « Cymini  sectores;*  if  he  b# 
not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  upon  one  thing  to  prove  and  illustrate  another,  let  him  atadjr 
the  lawyers  cases ;  so  every  defect  of  the  mind  may  have  a  special  receipt." 

The  next  edition  was  in  1613.*    It  is  entitled, 

«*The  Essaies 

Of  Sr  Francis  Bacon  Knight, 

The  Kings  Atumey  Generall. 

His  Religious  Meditations. 

Places  of  Perswasion  and  Disswasion. 

Scene  and  allowed. 

Printed  at  London  for  lohn  laggard,^ 

dwelling  at  the  Hand  and  Starre, 

betweene  the  two  Temple 

Gates  1613." 

It  is  a  transcript  of  the  edition  of  1613,  with  the  erroneous  entries  in  the  table  of  contents  of  Aa 
two  Essays  *«  Of  the  Publique"  and  *«  Of  Warre  and  Peace,"  which  are  omitted  in  the  body  of  tiie 
work;  but  it  contains  a  transcript  from  the  editions  of  1597  and  1606,  of  the  Essay  "Of  Honor 
and  Reputation,"  which  is  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1613. 

In  the  year  1623,  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  concerning  his  published  and  intended 
writings,  he  9djs,  «*  As  for  my  Essays,  and  some  other  particulars  of  that  nature,  I  count  them  but 
as  the  recreations  of  ray  other  studies,  and  in  that  manner  purpose  to  continue  them;  though  I  am 
not  ignorant  that  those  kind  of  writings  would,  with  less  pains  and  assiduity,  perhaps  yield  mofe 
lustre  and  reputation  to  my  name  than  the  others  I  have  in  hand ;  but  I  judge  the  use  a  man  should 
seek  in  publishing  his  writings  before  his  death  to  be  but  an  untimely  anticipation  of  that  which  ia 
proper  to  follow,  and  not  to  go  along  with  him." 

The  next  edition,  which  is  a  smdl  quarto  of  340  pages,  was  in  1625,'  and,  on  the  9th  of  Apifl, 
1626,  Lord  Verulam  died. 

t  There  is  a  copy  in  the  British  If qmhiih  and  in  the  Bodleian ;  and  I  have  a  co|iy. 

•  *'To  Mr.  Matthews :  alonf  with  the  Booli  De  Sapientia  Veterum.  I  Heartily  thank  you  for  yoor  Letter,  of  the  t4tll 
of  Aufuit,  fW>in  Salamanca ;  and,  in  recompence,  send  you  a  little  Woric  of  mine,  that  has  bemin  to  pass  the  WorM. 
They  tell  me  my  I«atin  is  turned  into  Silver,  and  become  current.  Had  you  been  here,  you  ahou'd  have  been  my  Inqal* 
sltor,  bofore  it  came  forth :  but  I  think  the  greatest  Inquisitor  in  Spain  wftl  allow  it.  One  thing  you  must  pardon  m«.  If  I 
make  no  haste  to  believe,  that  the  World  should  be  crown  to  such  an  Ecstasy,  as  to  reject  Truth  In  Philosophy,  becaoM 
tiM  Author  dissents  in  Religion ;  no  more  than  they  do  by  Aristotle  or  Averroes.  My  great  Work  goes  forward ;  and  allar 
ny  manner,  I  always  alter  when  I  add  :  So  that  nothing  is  flnish'd  'till  all  is  ftnish'd.  This  I  have  wrote  in  the  midst  of  a 
Term  and  Parliament ;  thinking  no  time  so  postess'd,  but  that  I  should  talk  of  these  Matters  with  so  good  and  d««r  a 
Frlend.-(7r«y'«-liim  Feb.  S7, 1610." 

•  TlieM  is  •  copy  in  the  Bodleian*  and  I  have  •  copy. 

«  This  ts  th«  stoM  bookseller  who  published  the  edition  of  1000. 

•  There  ii  a  eopy  In  the  Brltiih  MaMaai  and  at  Cambridge,  and  the  coplti  art  not  ubco«bm. 
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It  is  entitled, 

«<The  Eesayes  or  Coynsels  Cmll  and  Moral!, 

Of  Francis  Lo.  Veirlam,  Viscovnt  St  Alban. 

Newly  written. 

London,  Printed  by  lohn  Hariland  for 

Hanna  Barret.     1625.^' 

The  Essays  contained  in  the  yolome  now  published  are  an  exact  transcript  of  this  edition  of  16d5, 
except  that  I  have  added  the  note  in  page  43. 

Of  this  edition,  Lord  Bacon  sent  a  copy  to  the  Marqois  FiaU^ 

There  is  a  Latin  edition  of  the  Essays  consisting  of  the  Essays  in  the  edition  of  1625,  except  the 
two  Essays  of  PropheeieSf  and  of  Masks  and  Triumphs,  which  seem  not  to  have  been  translated. 

The  nature  of  the  Latin  edition  and  of  the  Essays  in  general  is  thus  stated  by  Archbishop  Te- 
nison.' 

«<The  Essays,  or  Counsels  Civil  and  Moral,  though  a  By-work  also,  do  yet  make  up  a  Book  of 
greater  weight  by  far,  than  the  Apothegms :  And  coming  home  to  Men*s  Business  and  Bosomes, 
his  Lordship  entertain'd  this  persuasion  concerning  them,  that  the  Latine  Volume  might  last  as  long 
as  Books  should  last.  His  Lordship  wrote  them  in  the  English  Tongue,  and  enlarged  them  as 
Occasion  serv'd,  and  at  last  added  to  them  the  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  which  are  likewise  found 
in  his  Book  De  Augmentis.  The  Latine  Translation  of  them  was  a  Work  performed  by  divers 
Hands ;  by  those  of  Doctor  Hacket  (late  Bishop  of  Lichfield)  Mr.  Benjamin  Johnson  (the  learned 
and  judicious  Poet)  and  some  others,  whose  Names  I  once  heard  from  Dt^  Rawley ;  but  I  cannot 
now  recal  them.  To  this  Latine  Edition,  he  gave  the  Title  of  Sermones  Fideles,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Jews,  who  call'd  the  words  Adagies,  or  Observations  of  the  Wise,  Faithful  Sayings :  that  is, 
credible  Propositions  worthy  of  firm  Assent,  and  ready  Acceptance.  And  (as  I  think)  he  alluded 
more  particularly,  in  this  TiUe,  to  a  passage  in  Ecdesiastes,  where  the  Preacher  saith  that  he  sought 
to  find  out  Verba  Delectabilia,  (as  Tremellius  rendreth  the  Hebrew)  pleasant  Words,  (that  is,  perhaps, 
his  Book  of  Canticles ;)  and  Verba  Fidelia  (as  the  same  Tremellius)  Faithful  Sayings ;  meaning, 
it  may  be,  his  Collection  of  Proverbs.  In  the  next  Verse,  he  calls  them  Words  of  the  Wise,  and 
so  many  Goads  and  Nails  given  *  Ab  eodem  Pastore,*  from  the  same  Shepherd  [of  the  Flock  of 
Israel."]    And  of  this  translation,  Bacon  speaks  in  the  following  letter. 

««To  Mr.  ToBi*  Matthew. 

<«It  is  truj,  my  labours  are  now  most  set  to  have  those  works,  which  I  had  formerly  published,  as 
that  of  Advancement  of  Learning,  that  of  Hen.  VII.  that  of  the  Essays,  being  retractate,  and  made 
more  perfect,  well  translated  into  Latin  by  the  help  of  some  good  pens,  which  forsake  me  not.  For 
these  modem  languages  will,  at  one  time  or  other,  play  the  bankrupt  with  books :  and  since  I  have 
lost  much  time  with  this  age,  I  would  be  glad,  as  God  shall  give  me  leave,  to  recover  it  with  pos* 
terity. 

*^  For  the  Essay  of  Friendship,  while  I  took  your  speech  of  it  for  a  cursory  request,  I  took  my 
promise  for  a  compliment.    But  since  you  call  for  it,  I  shall  perform  it*' 

In  his  letter*  to  Father  Fulgentio,  giving  some  account  of  his  writings,  he  says,  <<  The  Novum  Or- 
ganum  should  immediately  follow,  but  my  Moral  and  Political  writings  step  in  between  as  being 
more  finished.  These  are  the  History  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  the  small  Book,  which  in 
your  language  you  have  called  Saggi  Morali,  but  I  give  it  a  graver  title,  that  of  Sermones  Fideles, 
or  Interiora  Rerum,  and  these  Essays  will  not  only  be  enlarged  in  number  but  still  more  in  sub* 
stance." 

>  Baconfana,  901.—**  A  Letter  of  the  Lord  Bacoa'a,  in  Preiicb,  to  the  Marquia  Fiat,  relating  to  his  Essays.*' 

**  Monsieur  TAmbassadeur  mon  File, 
**  Voyant  que  Tostre  Excellence  fiiict  et  tralte  BCariafes,  non  seulement  entre  les  Princes  d*  Angleterre  et  de  France, 
naia  aussi  entre  les  Langues  (puis  que  Aiictes  traduire  non  Liure  de  V  Advancement  des  Sciences  en  Francois)  i*  ai  bien 
vooltt  vous  envoyer  moa  Liure  dernierement  imprim^  que  i'  avois  pourveu  pour  vous,  mais  i*  estois  en  double,  de  le  Toini 
•nvoyer,  pour  ce  qu*  U  estoit  escrit  en  Anglois.  Mais  a'  cest*  Heure  poure  la  raison  susdicte  ie  le  vous  envoye.  C*  est 
on  Reeompitement  de  mes  Essays  Morales  el  Civiles;  mats  tenement  enlargi^s  et  enrichi^s,  tant  de  Nombre  que  de  Poix, 
q«e  c'  est  de  (kit  un  Oeuvre  uoaveau.    Ie  vous  baiae  les  Maine,  et  reste, 

**  Vostre  tres  Affection^e  Ami,  ex  tree  humble  Serviteur." 

**The  same  in  English,  by  the  Publisher. 
**My  Lord  Embassador,  ny  Son, 
"Seeing  that  your  Excellency  makes  and  treats  of  Marriages,  not  only  betwixt  the  Princes  of  France  and  England,  but 
also  betwixt  their  Lanfuages  (for  you  have  eaus'd  my  Book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  to  be  Translated  into 
French)  1  was  much  inclin*d  to  make  you  a  Present  of  the  last  Book  which  I  published,  and  whkh  1  had  in  readiness  Ibr 
you. 

**  I  was  sometimes  in  doabt,  whether  I  ought  to  have  sent  it  to  you,  because  it  was  written  in  the  English  Tongue.  But 
now,  for  that  very  Reason,  I  send  it  to  you.  It  is  a  Recompilement  of  my  Essaief  Moral,  and  Civil ;  but  in  such  manner 
enlarged  and  enriched  both  in  Number  and  Weight,  that  it  is  in  effect,  a  new  Work.    I  kiss  your  hands,  and  remain 

Your  most  AfEbctionaie  Mend  and  joost  humble  Servant,  ite. 
«  Baeoniana,  page  00.  s  ihkL  page  IM. 


•  PREFAOE. 

I  have  annexed  an  Appendix*  containing  «*  A  fragment  of  an  Essay  of  Fame/*' which  wtm  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Rawley  in  his  Resuscitatao :  and  ««0f  a  King,*''  which  was  published  in  1648,  in  % 
volume  entitled  «<  Remains,*'  which  also  contains  an  Essay  •«  On  Death."  This  Essay  I  have  in- 
serted in  page  131  of  this  volume.' 

During  the  life  of  Bacon,  various  editloni  of  the  Essays  were  published  and  in  different  languagw: 
in  1618,  in  Italian :«  in  1619,  in  French :'  in  1631,  in  Italian,'  and  in  French.^ 

Since  Lord  Bacon's  death,  the  press  has  abounded  with  editions.  In  some  of  these  editions  die 
editors  have  substituted  their  own  translations  of  the  Latin  for  the  beautiful  English  by  Lord  Bab». 
How  well  they  have  succeeded  the  reader  may  judge  by  the  following  specimens.  In  a  translstioA 
published  by  William  H.  Willymott,  LL.D.,  a.  d.  1720,  he  says,  «*  Wanting  an  English  Book 
for  my  Scholars  to  Translate,  which  might  improve  them  in  Sense  and  Latin  at  once,  (Two  Things 
which  should  never  be  divided  in  Teaching)  I  thou|^t  nothing  more  proper  for  that  purpose  tinub 
Bacon's  Essays,  provided  the  English,  which  is  in  some  Placed  grown  obselete,  were  a  little  ler 
formed,  and  made  more  fashionable.  Accordingly  having  by  me  his  Lordship's  Latin  Volume  of 
the  Essays,  (which  as  it  was  a  later,  so  seems  to  be  a  perfecter  Book)  I  fell  to  Translating  it,  not 
tying  myself  strictiy  to  the  Latin,  but  comparing  both  Languages  together,  and  setting  down  4pl 
Sense  (where  there  was  any  Difference)  that  seem'd  the  fullest  and  plainest." 

The  following  is  a  specimen : 

J)r,  WUhfmoU.  Lord  Baton. 

^The  principal  Virtue  of  Prosperity,  is  Tern-       <«  But  to  speak  in  a  mean,  the  virtne  of  prcNk 

perance;  of  Adversity,  Fortitude;  which  in  Mo-  perity  is  temperance,  the  virtue  of  advenity  ii 

rals  is  reputed  the  moet  heroical  Virtue.    Again,  fortitude,  which  in  morals  is  the  more,  hen^eal 

Prosperity  belongs  to  the  Blessings  of  the  Old  virtue.    Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old 

Testament;  Advereity  to  the  Beatitudes  of  the  Testament,  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New« 

New,  which  are  both  in  Reality  greater,  and  which  earrieth  the  greater  benediction,  and  tlw 

carry  a  clearer  Revelation  of  the  Divine  Favour*  clearer  revelation  of  God's  favour.    Yet  even  ia 

Yet,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  yon  listen  to  the  Old  Testament,  if  you    listen  to  David^s 

David's  Harp,  you'll  find  more  lamentable  Airs,  harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many  herse-like  aiis  m 

than  Triumphant  ones."  carols." 

So  too  Shaw  has  made  a  similar  attempt,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen,  from  the  Eset^ 
*<  Of  Goodness  and  Goodness  of  Nature." 

Lord  Bacon*  Dr.  Shaw. 

«<The  parts  and  signs  of  goodness  are  many.       *« There  are  several  parts  and  signs  of  goodnesii 

If  a  man  be  gracious  and  courteous  to  strangers.  If  a  man  be  civil  and  courteous  to  strangeitt  H 

it  shews  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  that  Ms  shews  him  a  citizen  of  the  world,  whose  heait  ie 

heart  is  no  island  cut  off  from  other  lands,  but  no  island  cut  off  from  other  lands,  but  a  continnt 

a  continent  that  joins  to  them;  if  he  be  compas-  that  joins  them.    If  be  be  compassionate  to  ihm 

sionate  towards  the  afflictions  of  others,  it  shews  afflicted,  it  shews  a  noble  soul,  like  the  tree  which 

that  his  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree  that  is  is  wounded  when  it  gives  the  balm.    Ifheeatfly 

wounded  itself  when  it  gives  the  balm :  if  he  pardons  and  forgives  offences,  it  shews  a  mind 

easily  pardons  and  remits  offences,  it  shews  that  perched  above  the  reach  of  injuries.    If  be  be 

his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries,  so  that  he  can-  thankful  for  small  benefits,  it  shews  he  vahus 

not  be  shot;  if  he  be  thankful  for  small  benefits,  men's  minds  before  their  treasure." 
it  shews  that  he  weighs  men's  minds,  and  not 
their  trash." 

MEDITATIONES  SACRJB. 

The  first  and,  I  believe,  the  only  edition  of  this  tract  which  was  published  in  Latin  by  Lord  Bae<ni, 
appeared  in  1597.  During  his  life,  and  since  his  death,  it  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  If  ihm 
reader  will  compare  the  Meditation  upon  Atheism,  in  page  70.  with  the  Essay  on  AUieism,  page  94 
and  his  observation  upon  Atheism,  in  page  164,  he  wUl  see  that  these  Meditations  are  but  tiie  aeede 

•  8«e  end  of  EsMyi. 

•  There  is  a  manuaciipt  of  tble  Eiiay  in  the  Lanidown  Collection,  B.  Muienm,  135,  IS6.  In  Blaeklrani'i  edition  of  BkC4«*s 
Works,  published  in  1640,  he  sa/s,  **  I  have  Inserted  flrom  the  Bemains,  an  Essay  of  a  Kin; :  and  my  re«son  It,  it  Is  m  col- 
lated and  corrected  by  Archbishop  Bancroft's  well  known  hand,  that  H  appear*  to  be  a  new  work ;  and  though  h  consiglB 
•r  short  propositions  mostly,  yet  I  will  be  so  presumptaoiis  as  to  say,  that  I  tblnk  U  now  breathes  the  tme  splrft  oT'oer 
author;  and  there  seems  to  be  an  obvious  reason  why  it  was  omitted  before." 

t  There  is  a  M9.  of  this  in  the  RarleUm  MS.  Vol.  II.  p.  IW. 
«  Essays,  Itallce,  8vo.   B.  Moseom  and  Oifbrd. 

•  Esaays  Moraux,  par  Oorfet.    B.  Museum  and  Oxford. 

•  Baffl  Morall,  opera  nuora  de  P.  Bacon  eorretu  a  dau  en  luce  dai.  Big.  Andr :  CroU  et  on  tributo,  S4mo.  B.  If uatnei 

•  Essais  trad,  en  Francois  par  BandoniA,  Itao.  Pnrii.    B.  Museum. 
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of  fa38  opinions  appa  this  imp<»rtant  sabject  The  sentiments  snd  the  Teiy  words  sre  simUsr.  Ifk 
the  Meditation,  he  says,  ^^This  I  dare  affirm  in  knowledge  of  nature,  that  %  little  natural  philosophj^ 
lyid  the  first  entrance  into  it,  doth  dispose  the  opinion  to  atheism ;  but  on  the  other  side,  muoh  b»* 
torsi  philosophy  and  wading  deep  into  it  will  bring  about  men's  minds  to  religion;  wherefore  athe- 
ism every  way  seems  to  be  joineid  and  combined  with  folly  and  ignorance,  seeing  nothing  can  be 
more  justly  allotted  to  be  the  saying  of  fools,  than  this,  *  There  is  no  God.' " 

In  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  he  says,  •«  It  is  an  assured  truth,  and  a  conclusion  of  experience, 
Ibat  a  little  or  superficial  knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  the  mind  of  man  to  atheism,  but  a 
farther  proceeding  therein  doth  bring  the  mind  back  again  to  religion;  for  in  the  entrance  of  philo* 
sqphy,  when  the  second  causes,  which  are  next  unto  £e  senses,  do  offer  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may  induce  some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause ;  but  when  a  man 
passeth  on  farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of  causes,  and  the  works  of  Providence,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  allegory  of  the  poets,  he  will  easily  believe  that  the  highest  link  of  nature's  chain  must 
aesds  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair." 

$3. 
THE  COLOURS  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 

This  tract  was*  published  by  Lord  Bacon  in  1597,*  and  has  been  repeatedly  published  by  different 
sdltore.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  treatise  on  rhetoric,  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,*  and  moi« 
Sxlensively  in  the  treatise  «« De  Augmentis."  The  dedication,  of  which  there  is  a  M8.*  in  the 
British  Museum,  to  the  Lord  Mountjoye,  is  copied  from  **The  Remains,"  published  by  Stephens.* 

PRAISE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Thift  tract  ««In  Praise  of  Knowledge,"  of  which  there  is  a  MSS.  in  the  British  Mnsenm,*  is  ft 
rudiment  both  of  the  «« Advancement  of  Learning,"  and  of  the  *«  Novum  Organum."  This  will 
linear  from  the  following  extracts: 

^  PSAISi:  or  ENOWLEDOS,  PAGK  79    OF  THIS  VOL. 

-  4«The  truth  of  being,  and  the  truth  of  kno^ring,  b  all  one:  and  the  pleasures  of  the  affections 
greater  than  the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  And  are  not  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  greater  than  the 
pleasures  of  the  affections  1  Is  it  not  a  true  and  only  natural  pleasure,  whereof  there  is  no  satiety! 
Is  it  not  knowledge  that  doth  alone  clear  the  mind  of  all  perturbations?" 

y  .  ADTANCKMKNT  OF  LKARVINO,  PASS  183  OF  THIS  VOL. 

<<The  pleasure  and  delight  of  knowledge  and  learning  far  surpasseth  all  otiier  in  nature;  for, 
ttisll  the  pleassres  of  the  affections  so  exceed  the  senses,  ss  much  as  the  obtaining  of  desire  or  viC" 
tory  exceedeth  a  song  or  a  dinner;  and  must  not,  of  consequence,  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or 
vnderetanding  exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  affections  1  We  see  in  all  other  pleasures  there  is  a 
satiety,  and  after  they  be  used,  their  verdure  departeth ;  which  sheweth  well  they  be  but  deceits  of 
pleasure,  and  not  pleasures ;  and  tiiat  it  was  the  novelty  which  pleased,  and  not  the  quality :  and 
therefore  we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn  friare,  and  ambitious  princes  turn  melancholy.  But  of 
knowledge  there  is  no  satiety,  but  satisfaction  and  appetite  are  perpetually  interehangeable." 

PRAISE  OF  KKOWLEDSB,  PASS    80  OF  THIS  VOL. 

M Printing,  a  gross  invention;  artillery,  a  thing  that  lay  not  far  out  of  the  way;  the  needle,  a 
filing  partly  known  before :  what  a  change  have  these  three  things  made  in  the  world  in  these  times ; 
fb»  one  in  state  of  learning,  the  other  in  state  of  the  war,  the  third  in  the  state  of  treasure,  eommo- 
dicies,  and  navigation!" 

tlOVVM  OBOANinC,  PAST  I.  APB.  139« 

*(  Rursus,  vim  et  virtutem  et  consequentias  Rerum  inventarum  notare  juvat :  que  non  in  aliis 
nsnifestius  oocurrunt,  quam  in  iUis  tribus,  que  Antiquis  incognita,  et  quarum  primordla;  licet  re« 
centia,  obscura  et  ingloria  sunti  Artu  nimirum  Imprimendi,  Pulveris  Toimenteiii,  et  Aeus  Nsa* 

i«'Oftb«OoiiloiinorgoodandeTinaflmfm0Bt.   1597."    At  the  end,  and  ^/Ur  the  word'«  Ftnli,**  In  Uito  oM  tdftfon  it, 
■^Printed  at  London  br  Jolm  Wlndet  fbr  Hvmfrey  Hooper.    19fl7.»* 
a  8«e  page  917. 

•  Barleian  87V7,  and  there  te  a  page  or  two  of  the  work  Haelf. 
«  But  I  do  not  And  itpreflxed  to  the  work. 


•  Barleian  MAS. 


nd  it  pr< 
.WW. 
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ties.    Haeo  enim  tria,  rernm  faciem  et  statam  in  Orbe  terraram  mntaverunt:  primmn,  in  Re  Iit»- 
raiia;  aecnndmn,  in  Re  Bellica:  tertium,  in  Navigationibiis :  Unde  innnmene  rerum  mntatio 
sequnte  mint,  at  non  imperium  aliquod,  non  Secta,  non  Stella  majorem  efficaciam  et  quasi  influ 
super  res  hnmanas  exercaisse  videatar,  quam  ista  Mechanica  ezerouerunt"^ 

$5. 

VALERIUS  TERMINUS. 

This  too  is  clearly  a  rudiment  of  the  "  AdTancement  of  Learning,^'  as  may  be  perceiyed  alsuNll 
in  eyery  page :  for  instance,  by  comparing,  of  this  volume, 

Page       -       -  82witiipage        -        -    161. 

Page        -        -  85  with  pages       -     172,174. 

Page        -       -  85  with  page        -       -    173. 

It  is  also  a  rudiment  of  the  <«  Novum  Organnm."    In  page  69  of  this  volume,  he  says,  «*Let  &• 

effect  to  be  produced  be  whiteness ;  let  the  first  direction  be,  that  if  air  and  water  be  intermingled, 

or  broken  in  small  portions  together,  whiteness  will  ensue,  as  in  snow,  in  the  breaking  of  the  wetm* 

of  the  sea,  and  rivers,  and  the  like." 

In  the  **  Novum  Organum,"  under  the  head  of  travelling  instances,  he  says,  <<  To  give  an  example 
of  a  travelling  instance;  suppose  the  nature  inquired  after  were  whiteness,  an  instance  advanciiig 
to  generation  is  glass,  whole,  and  in  powdsr;  and  again,  simple  water,  and  water  beat  into  frolh; 
for  whole  glass,  and  simple  water,  are  transparent  bodies,  not  white;  but  powdered  glass,  and  the 
froth  of  water,  are  white,  not  transparent."  / 

FILUM  LABYRINTHI. 

The  tract  entitled  «<Filum  Labyrinthi,"*  of  which  there  is  a  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,*  seems 
to  have  been  the  rudiment  of  the  tract  in  Latin  in  Grater's  collection,  entitled  «  Cogitata  et  Yiaay"* 
the  three  first  sections  containing  the  same  sentiments  in  almost  the  same  words. 

That  it  is  a  rudiment  of  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning"  is  manifest,  as  will  appear  by  compaxiny 
the  beautiful  passage  in  page  165  with  the  following  sentence  in  page  97  of  this  volume,  ^Ho 
thought  also,  diat  Imowledge  is  almost  generally  sought  either  for  delight  and  satisfaction,  or  te 
gain  or  profession,  or  for  credit  and  ornament,  and  that  every  of  these  are  as  Atalanta*s  balls,  whick 
hinder  the  race  of  invention." 

It  is  also  a  rudiment  of  the  Novum  Organum.  Speaking  of  universities,  he  says,  in  page  98  d 
this  volume,  *<In  universities  and  colleges  men's  studies  are  almost  confined  to  certain  authors,  fion 
which  if  any  dissenteth  or  propoundeth  matter  of  redargution,  it  is  enough  to  make  him  thought  a 
person  turbulent ;  whereas  if  it  be  well  advised,  there  is  a  great  difference  to  be  made  betweea 
matters  contemplative  and  active.  For  in  government  change  is  suspected,  though  the  better;  hut 
it  is  natural  to  arts  to  be  in  perpetual  agitation  and  growth.  Neither  Lb  the  danger  alike  of  nsw 
light,  and  of  new  motion  or  remove." 

In  the  Novum  Organum  he  says,  (Aph.  90,)  «* Again  in  the  customs  and  institutions  of  sehoolta 
universities,  colleges,  and  the  like  conventions,  destined  for  the  seats  of  learned  men,  and  ihm 
promotion  of  knowledge,  all  things  are  found  opposite  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences ;  for  &• 
readings  and  exercises  are  here  so  managed,  that  it  cannot  easily  come  into  any  one's  mind  to  tiiiak 
of  things  out  of  the  common  road.  Or  if  here  and  there  one  should  use  a  liberty  of  judging,  he  eaa 
only  impose  the  task  upon  himself,  without  obtaining  assistance  from  his  fellows ;  and  if  he  could 
dispense  with  this,  he  will  still  find  Ms  industry  and  resolution  a  great  hindrance  to  the  raising  of 
his  fortune.  For  ihe  studies  of  men  in  such  places  are  confined,  and  pinned  down  to  the  writings 
of  certain  authors ;  from  which,  if  any  man  happens  to  differ,  he  is  presently  reprehended  aa  m 
distnrl>er  and  innovator.  But  there  is  surely  a  great  difference  between  arts  and  civil  affairs ;  for 
the  danger  is  not  the  same  from  new  light,  as  from  new  commotions.  In  civil  affairs,  it  is  true,  a 
change  even  for  the  better  is  suspected,  through  fear  of  disturbance ;  because  these  affairs  depend 
upon  authority,  consent,  reputation,  and  opinion,  and  not  upon  demonstrations :  but  arts  and  i 


f  >  Shaw'i  translation  t^ 

**  Afain,  H  may  not  be  improper  to  obeenre  the  power,  the  eiBcacy,  and  the  coateqaeneee  of  inveatloni,  which  apptat 
no  where  plainer,  than  in  thoee  three  perticulan,  unknown  to  the  anclente,  and  wboee  orif  ini,  though  modem,  are  obeeara 
and  inftonoue,  vis.  tlie  art  of  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the  compau,  which  have  altered  the  eute  of  the  world,  and  fH«« 
it  a  new  (bee ;  1.  With  refard  to  learning ;  S.  With  regard  to  war;  and,  3.  With  regard  to  navigation.  Whence  number- 
leee  vklHitiidei  of  thingv  have  eneaed,  Ineomuch  that  no  empire,  no  sect,  no  celestial  body,  could  teem  to  have  a  graattr 
eflicaey,  and,  at  it  were,  influence  over  human  aflkire  than  these  three  mechanical  inventions  have  bad.** 

•  I  have  ventured  in  this  preibce  to  substitute  "waves"  for  wajrs. 

•  **acala  Intellectus,  sive  Filum  La^inthi,*'  is  the  UUe  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  **b»Uaratlo." 
«  Caulogue  Harleian,  vol.  ill.  psge  387.    Art.  0797. 

•  TlMie  wiU  be  expUlMd  hereafter. 
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■hoald  be  like  minee,  lesonnding  on  aH  sides  with  new  works,  and  farther  progresB.  And  thus  it 
ooght  to  be,  according  to  right  reason ;  bat  the  case,  in  fact,  is  quite  otherwise.  For  the  aboye- 
mentioned  administration  and  policy  of  schools  and  universitiea  generally  opposes  and  greatly 
prevents  the  improyement  of  the  sciences." 

It  is  not  the  correctness  of  these  opinions  respecting  universities,  which  is  now  attempted  to  be 
investigated.  The  only  object  is  to  explain  the  similarity  of  the  sentiments  in  this  tract,  entitled 
*«  Valerius  Terminus,"  and  the  *>  Novum  Organum  ;*'  but  it  Beems  not  undeserving  observation  that 
this  opinion  must  have  been  enfertained  by  him  very  early  in  life,  probably  when  resident  in 
Cambridge,  which  he  quitted  soon  after  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  the  torpor  of  nniveraity 
pursuits  would  ill  accord  with  his  active  mind,  anxious  only  to  invent  and  advance.  At  this  early 
period,  he,  without  considering  whether  universities  are  not  formed  rather  for  difiusing  the  knowledge 
of  onr  predecessors,  than  for  the  discovery  of  unexplored  truths ;  without  considering  the  evil  of 
youthful  attempts  not  to  believe  first  what  others  know,  would  naturally  feel  «<that  in  the  universities 
of  Europe  they  learn  nothing  but  to  believe:  first,  to  believe  that  others  know  that  which  they 
know  not;  and  after,  themselves  know  that  which  they  know  not."  He  would  naturally  enough 
say,  «*They  are  like  a  becalmed  ship ;  they  never  move  but  by  the  wind  of  other  men's  breatii, 
and  have  no  oars  of  their  own  to  steer  vsithal."  But  this  opinion,  thus  early  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  seems  to  have  been  regulated  in  the  year  1605,  when  he  published  the  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing, and  where,  in  his  tract  upon  universities,  after  having  enumerated  many  of  their  defects,  he 
says,  ««The  last  defect  which  I  will  note  is,  that  there  hath  not  been,  or  very  rarely  been,  aby 
public  designation  of  writers  or  inquirers  concerning  such  parts  of  knowledge  as  may  appear  not 
to  have  been  already  sufficiently  laboured  or  undertaken."^ 

«7. 
DE  GALORE  ET  FRIGORE. 

This  is  obviously  the  rudiment  of  the  Affirmative  Table  in  the  Novum  Organum. 

$8. 
HELPS  FOR  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 

The  tract  entitled  ><  Helps  for  Intellectual  Powers,"  Was  published  by  Rawley  in  his  Resuscitatio, 
in  1657. 

In  a  letter  from  Gruter  to  Dr.  Rawley,  dated  July  1, 1659,  and  thanking  him  for  a  present  of 
Lord  Bacon^s  Posthumous  Works,  in  Latin,  (probably  Opuscula  cum  Vita,  published  in  1658,)  he 
says,  **  one  paper  I  wonder  I  saw  not  amongst  them,  <  The  Epistie  of  the  Lord  Bacon  to  Sir  Henry 
Savil,  about  the  Helps  of  the  Intellectual  Powers,'  spoken  of  long  ago  in  your  letters  under  that, 
6r  some  such  title,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me.  If  it  was  not  forgotten  and  remains  among 
your  private  papers,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  copy  of  it,  in  the  use  of  which,  my  faithfulness  shall  not 
be  wanting.  But,  perhaps,  it  is  written  in  the  English  tongue,  and  is  a  part  of  that  greater  volume, 
which  contains  oidy  his  English  works."* 

S  9. 
THE  APOPHTHEGMES. 

In  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  Bacon  divides  the  Appendices  to  History  into— 1.  Memorials. 
3.  Episties.  3.  Apophthegmes.  And,  after  lamenting  the  loss  of  CaBsar's  book  of  Apophthegmes, 
he  says, «« as  for  those  which  are  collected  by  others,  either  I  have  no  taste  in  such  matters,  or  else 
their  choice  hath  not  been  happy :"  but  yet  it  seems  that  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  a  oollectbn  of 
these  *«  Muerones  Verborum,"  as,  for  his  recreation  in  his  sickness  in  the  year  preceding  his  deathf 
he  fimned  the  old,  and  dictated  what  he  thought  worth  preservation. 

Archbishop  Tenison,  in  his  Baconiana,  page  47,  says, 

«  The  Apophthegmes  (of  which  the  first"  is  the  best  Edition)  were  (what  he  saith  also*  of  his 
Essays)  but  as  the  Recreations  of  his  other  Studies.  They  were  dictated  one  morning,  out  of  hit 
memory ;  and  if  they  seem  to  any,  a  birth  too  inconsiderable  for  the  brain  of  so  great  a  man ;  they 
may  think  with  themselves  how  little  a  time  he  went  with  it,  and  from  thence  make  some  allowance. 
Besides,  his  lordship  hath  received  much  injury  by  late  editions,'  of  which  some  have  much 
enlarged,  but  not  at  all  enriched  the  collection ;  stuffing  it  with  tales  and  sayings,  too  infacetious  for 
a  ploughman's  chimney-comer.    And  particularly,  in  the  collection  not  long  since  published,'  and 

«  See  bli  New  AtlanUi. 

«  See  the  original  In  Latin,  whh  the  tranilation  from  which  this  extract  ia  copied  in  the  Baconiana,  9S9,  S40,  and  note  ha 
waa  right  in  this  anppoaition.  ^  ^     . 

•  Apoth.  printed  in  Oct.  Lon.  1095.  The  tfUepaae  of  this  edition  ti  "  Apophthegmei,  New  and  Old,  collated  by  tha 
Right  Honorable  Francla  Lo.  Yemlam.  Viacoant  St.  Alban.— London :  printed  for  Hanna  Barret  and  Richard  Whituker, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  King's  Head  ia  Paul's  Choreh,  1025.**  „        , 

«  See  his  Epistle  to  Bishop  Andrews.  •  Even  by  that  added  (bat  not  by  Dr.  Rawley)  to  the  ResusciUtlo.^Baconlana. 

•  In  Ocuvo.  Lon.  1009. 
VoL.L^3 
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callM  The  Apothegms  of  King  James,  King  Chftrles^  the  Marquess  of  Worcester,  the  Loid 
and  Sir  Thomas  Moor ;  his  Lordship  is  dealt  with  very  rudely.    For  besides  the  addition  of  i 
tales,  there  are  some  put  in  which  are  beastly  and  immoral  :^  such  as  were  fitter  to  be  joyned  ta 
Aretine,  or  Aloysia,  than  to  have  polluted  the  chaste  labours  of  the  Baron  of  Verulami^" 

And  Stephens,  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  Memoirs,  published  in  1734,  when  speaking  of  Blackbaxn** 
edition  of  Bacon,  says, 

«« Would  any  one,  that  had  consulted  the  reputation  of  tiie  Lord  Bttcon,  or  indeed  his  owb,  hxre 
published  several  Apophthegmes  under  his  Lordship's  Name,  which  he  himself,  as  well  a«  Dr. 
Tenison,  allowed  to  be  scandalous  and  spurious  1  Those  which  his  Lordship  compiled  as  an 
amusement,  during  his  indisposition  in  the  year  1625,  were  printed  in  the  same  year,  amounting  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  eighty :  And  were  not  reprinted  by  Doctor  Rawley  in  the  first  editioa 
of  the  Resuscitatio  in  1657 :  but,  upon  the  republishing  that  work,  with  a  dedication  to  King 
Charles  the  Second,  the  Bookseller  contrived  to  insert  them  with  some  alteration  and  addiiaanii 
which,  instead  of  increasing,  diminished  the  value  of  the  whole.'** 

Tliis  volume  contains  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  1625,*  with  an  appendix  containing  the  Apoph 
thegmes,  published  by  Archbishop  Tenison  in  his  Baconia.  I  have,  to  use  Bacon's  own  words,  faniwi 
the  collection  published  under  his  name,  and  rejected  the  spurious  additions.    They  are  inserted  m 
a  note.* 

The  use  which  Lord  Bacon  made  of  these  <«  Mucrones  Verborum,"  may  be  seen  by  eompaxiiff 
Apophthegme  251,  with  the  same  anecdote  as  incorporated  in  the  Advancement  of  Leaniing; 

S  10. 

THE  ORNAMENTA  RATIONALU,  &c. 

Are  inserted  from  the  Baconiana.— The  short  notes,  of  which  there  is  a  MS.  in  the  Britisk 
Museum,'  are  taken  from  the  Remains  published  in  1645. — ^The  Essay  on  Death,  of  which  thm  ii 
a  Manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,*  is  inserted  from  the  Remains. 

I  know  not  by  what  authority  this  fragment  is  ascribed  to  Lord  Bacon.  It  appears  not  to  be  ia 
his  style ;  and,  excepting  the  following  passages,  I  do  not  find  any  similarity  in  this  Eaaaj  with 
his  general  sentiments  upon  death; 

PAGE  133  or  THIS  VOLUME. 

<*  There  is  nothing  more  awakens  our  resolve  and  readiness  to  die,  than  the  quieted  conaoieofia^ 
strengthened  with  opinion  that  we  shall  be  well  spoken  of  upon  earth  by  those  that  are  just  and  of 
the  family  of  virtue ;  the  opposite  whereof  is  a  fury  to  man,  and  makes  even  life  unsweet. 

*«  Therefore,  what  is  more  heavy  than  evil  fame  deserved  t  Or,  likewise,  who  can  see  worse  dsyip 
tlian  he  that  yet  living  doth  follow  at  the  funerals  of  his  own  reputation." 

PAGE  12  or  THIS  VOLUME. 

<*  A  mind  fixed  and  bent  upon  somewhat  that  is  good,  doth  avert  the  dolours  of  death;  but,  abcnrv 
all,  believe  it,  the  sweetest  canticle  is,  *  Nunc  dimittis,'  when  a  man  hath  obtained  worthy  ends  ani 
expectations." 

t  Ex.  gr.  Apockcf.  181,  ISi. 

•  Bttt  DOM  tbat  tbli«ditioo  wu  piiblitb«d  to  1601,  durtog  Rawl«y'i  life,  who  died  in  1007. 

«  Aaonnt  the  ApophthegoMi  inierted  In  the  note,  tlie  IbUowlng.  wblcb.  from  its  interna!  evidenee,  I  can  aeareelf  tUalt 
flimrioiu,  iroald  hAve  admirably  iUuitrated  Bacon'a  (kvouritt  opiniom,  tbat  all  men  aboold  ba  engaged  to  active  \ih  ;  tlMl» 
to  tbia  theatre  of  man's  life,  it  is  reserved  only  for  Ood  and  angels  to  be  loolcers  on. 

**  Wben  bla  Lordsblp  was  newly  advanced  to  tbe  Great  Seal,  Gondomar  came  to  visit  bim :  My  Lord  said,  *Ti«t  k«  was 
totbank  God  and  the  Ktog  for  that  hoaonr ;  b«t  yet,  so  be  might  be  rid  of  tbe  bnrthen,  be  eould  very  willingly  fbrbear  tha 
honour.  And  that  he  formerly  bad  a  desire,  and  tbe  same  conttoned  with  him  still,  to  lead  a  private  life/  flnnrtn— f 
answered,  tbat  he  would  tell  blm  a  ule,  *  Of  an  old  rat  that  would  needs  leave  the  world ;  and  acquainted  the  yoa»f  ral» 
tbat  be  would  retire  into  his  hole,  and  spend  his  days  solitary  t  and  would  enjoy  no  more  comfort  t  and  commended  tiMB 
upon  bis  high  displeasure,  not  to  offer  to  come  to  unto  blm.  lliey  forbore  two  or  three  days ;  at  last,  one  that  was  Mm 
hardy  than  the  rest.  Incited  some  of  bis  feltowa  to  go  to  with  blm,  and  be  would  venture  to  see  how  hie  fetber  did  t  Ibr  fee 
might  be  dead.  They  went  in,  and  found  the  old  rat  sitting  to  tbe  midst  of  a  rich  Parmesan  cheeae.'  So  he  applied  tka 
ibble  after  his  wluy  manner.'* 

«  tee  cDd  of  Apophtbegmaa.  •  Laaadowne  OoUaetion,  No.  fl09,  fo.  SIT.  •  Harlelaa,  voL  ii.  p.  IQIw 


ESSAYS. 


I.  OF  TRUTH. 

What  is  truth  1  said  jesting  Pilate ;  and  would 
not  stay  for  an  answer.  Certainly  there  be  that 
delight  in  giddiness ;  and  count  it  a  bondage  to 
£x  a  belief;  affecting  free-will  in  thinking,  as 
well  as  in  acting.  And  though  the  sects  of  phi- 
losophers of  that  kind  be  gone,  jret  there  remain 
certain  discoursiye  wits,  which  are  of  the  same 
veins,  though  there  be  not  so  much  blood  in  them 
as  was  in  those  of  the  ancients.  But  it  is  not  only 
tiie  difficulty  and  labour  which  men  take  in  find- 
ing out  of  truth,  nor  again,  that  when  it  is  found, 
h  imposeth  upon  men's  thoughts,  that  doth  bring 
lies  in  isTour,  but  a  natural  though  corrupt  lore 
•f  the  lie  itselC  One  of  the  later  schools  of  the 
<3iieeians  examineth  the  matter,  and  is  at  a  stand 
to  think  what  should  be  in  it,  that  men  should  love 
lies;  where  neither  they  make  for  pleasure,  as 
'With  poets ;  nor  for  advantage,  as  with  the  mer> 
^mht,  but  for  the  lie's  sake.  But  I  oannot  tell : 
iOoB  same  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  daylight, 
4ttaX  doth  not  show  the  masks,  and  mummeries, 
«od  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so  stately  and 
daintily  as  candlelights.  Truth  may  perhaps 
eome  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that  showeth  best  by 
.day,  but  it  will  not  rise  to  tiie  price  of  a  diamond 
or  carbuncle,  that  showeth  best  in  varied  lights. 
A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure.  Doth 
vxj  man  doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken  out  of 
men*s  minds,  vain  opinions,  flattering  hopes, 
false  venations,  imaginations  as  one  would,  and 
I0ie  like,  but  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number 
«f  men,  poor  shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy 
and  indisposition,  and  unpleasing  to  themselves? 
One  of  the  fathers,  in  great  severity,  called  poesy 
M  vinum  dcmonum,**  because  it  fiUeth  the  imar 
ginataon,  and  yet  it  is  but  with  the  shadow  of  a  lie. 
But  it  is  not  the  lie  that  passeth  through  the  mind, 
iNit  die  lie  that  sinketh  in,  and  settleth  in  it,  that 
doth  the  hurt,  such  as  we  spake  of  before.  But 
liowsoever  these  things  are  thus  in  men's  d»- 
inaved  Judgments  and  affections,  yet  truth,  which 
only  doth  judge  itself,  teaeheth,  that  the  inquiry 
of  truth,  which  is  the  love-making,  or  wooing  of 
lit  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the  presence 
of  it,  and  the  belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoy- 
ing of  it,  is  the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature. 
The  first  creature  of  God,  in  the  works  of  the 
days,  was  the  light  of  the  sense :  the  last  was  the 
light  of  reason ;  and  his  Sabbath  work  ever  since, 
is  the  illuminatioa  of  his  Spirit.  First,  he  breathed 


light  upon  the  fhce  of  the  mailer,  or  chaos ;  then 
he  breathed  light  into  the  face  of  man ;  and  still 
he  breatheth  and  inspireth  light  into  the  face  of 
his  chosen.  The  poet  that  beautified  the  sect, 
that  was  otherwise  inferior  to  the  rest,  saith  yet 
excellently  well :  **  It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  upon 
the  shore,  and  to  see  ships  tossed  upon  the  sea :  a 
pleasure  to  stand  in  the  window  of  a  castle,  and 
to  see  a  battle,  and  the  adventures  thereof  be- 
low: but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  stand- 
ing upon  the  vantage  ground  of  truth,  (a  hill  not 
to  be  commanded,  and  where  the  air  is  always 
clear  and  serene,)  and  to  see  the  errors,  and  wan- 
derings, and  mists,  and  tempests  in  the  vale  be* 
low :''  so  always  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity, 
and  not  with  swelling  or  pride.  Certainly,  it  is 
heaven  upon  earth,  to  have  a  man's  mind  move 
in  charity,  rest  in  providence,  and  turn  upon  the 
poles  of  truth. 

To  pass  from  theological  and  philosophical 
truth,  to  the  truth  of  civil  business ;  it  will  be  ao- 
knowledged  even  by  those  that  practise  it  not, 
that  clean  and  round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's 
nature,  and  that  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy 
in  coin  of  gold  and  silver,  which  may  make  the 
metal  work  the  better,  but  it  embaseth  it.  For 
these  winding  and  crooked  courses  are  the  goings 
of  the  serpent;  which  goeth  basely  upon  the 
belly,  and  not  upon  the  feet.  Then  is  novice 
that  doth  so  cover  a  man  with  shame  as  to  be 
found  false  and  perfidious ;  and  therefore  Mon- 
taigne saith  prettily,  when  he  inquired  the  reason, 
why  the  worid  of  the  lie  should  be  such  a  disgrace, 
and  such  an  odious  charge,  saith  he,  **If  it  be 
well  weighed,  to  say  that  a  man  lieth,  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  he  is  brave  towards  God,  and  a 
coward  towards  men.  For  a  lie  faces  God,  and 
shrinks  from  man."  Surely  the  vrickedness  of 
falsehood  and  breach  of  faith  oannot  possibly  be 
so  highly  expressed,  as  in  that  it  shall  be  the  last 
peal  to  iM  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  genera- 
tions of  men :  it  being  foretold,  that  when  ««Christ 
Cometh,*'  ho  shall  not  «*  find  faidi  upon  the  earth." 

IL  OF  DEATH.* 
Men  fear  death,  as  children  fear  to  go  into 
the  dark;  and  as  that  natural  fear  in  children  is 
increased  with  tales,  so  is  the  other.  Certainly, 
the  contemplation  of  death,  as  the  wages  of  sic, 
and  passage  to  another  world,  is  holy  and  reli- 
gious ;  but  the  fear  of  it,  as  a  tribute  due  unto  na- 
*  See  note  A,  ailfte  aad  of  Um  BMayi. 
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tare,  is  weak.  Yet  in  religioas  meditations,  there 
is  sometimes  mixture  of  vanity  and  of  superstition. 
You  shall  read  in  some  of  the  friars'  books  of 
mortification,  that  a  man  should  think  with  him- 
self, what  the  pain  is,  if  he  have  but  his  finger's 
end  pressed  or  tortured;  and  thereby  imagine 
what  the  pains  of  death  are,  when  the  whole  body 
is  corrupted  and  dissolved;  when  many  times 
death  passeth  with  less  pain  than  the  torture  of  a 
limb :  for  the  most  vital  parts  are  not  the  quickest 
of  sense.  And  by  him  Uiat  spake  only  as  a  phi- 
losopher, and  natural  man,  it  was  well  said, 
M  Pompa  mortis  magis  terret,  quam  mors  ipsa.'* 
Groans,  and  convulsions,  and  a  discoloured  face, 
and  friends  weeping,  and  blacks,  and  obsequies, 
and  the  like,  show  death  terrible.  It  is  worthy 
the  observing,  that  there  is  no  passion  in  the 
mind  of  man  so  weak,  but  it  mates  and  masters 
the  fear  of  death ;  and  therefore  death  is  no  such 
terrible  enemy  when  a  man  hath  so  many  attend- 
ants about  him  that  can  win  the  combat  of  him. 
Revenge  triumphs  over  death ;  love  slights  it ; 
honour  aspireth  to  it ;  grief  flieth  to  it ;  fear  pre-oc- 
cupateth  it :  nay,  we  read,  after  Otho  the  empe- 
ror had  slain  himself,  pity  (which  is  the  tenderest 
of  affections)  provoked  many  to  die  out  of  mere 
compassion  to  their  sovereign,  and  as  the  truest 
sort  of  followers.  Nay,  Seneca  adds,  niceness 
and  satiety :  «<  Cogita  quamdiu  eadem  feceris ; 
morivelle,non  tantum  fortis,aut  miser,  sed  etiam 
fastidiosus  potest."  A  man  would  die,  though  he 
were  neither  valiant  nor  miserable,  only  upon  a 
weariness  to  do  the  same  thing  so  oft  and  over  and 
over.  It  is  no  less  worthy  to  observe,  how  little  al- 
teration in  good  spirits  the  approach  of  death  make : 
for  they  appear  to  be  the  same  men  till  the  last 
instant  Augustus  Cesar  died  in  a  compliment : 
^'Livia,  coi^ugii  nostra  memor,  vive  et  vale." 
Tiberius  in  dissimulation,  as  Tacitus  saith  of  him, 
«*  Jam  Tiberium  viies  et  corpus,  non  dissimulatio, 
deserebant:"  Vespasian  in  a  jest,  sitting  upon 
the  stool, «« Ut  puto  Deus  fio :"  Galba  with  a  sen- 
tence, «<Feri,  si  ex  re  sit  populi  Romani,"  holding 
forth  his  neck :  Septimus  Severus  in  despatch, 
«« Adeste,  si  quid  mihi  restat  agendum,"  and  the 
like.  Certainly  the  Stoics  bestowed  too  much 
cost  upon  death,  and  by  their  great  preparations 
made  it  appear  more  fearful.  Better,  saith  he, 
•<qui  finem  vite  extremum  inter  munera  ponat 
natartD."  It  is  as  nataral  to  die  as  to  be  bom ; 
and  to  a  little  infant,  perhaps,  the  one  is  as  pain- 
ful as  the  oAer.  He  that  dies  in  an  earnest  pur- 
suit, is  like  one  that  is  wounded  in  hot  blood ; 
who,  for  the  time,  scarce  feels  the  hurt ;  and 
therefore  a  mind  fixed  and  bent  upon  somewhat 
that  is  good,  doth  avert  the  dolours  of  death ;  but, 
above  all,  believe  it,  the  sweetest  canticle  is, 
«  Nunc  dimittis"  when  a  man  hath  obtained  wor- 
thy ends  and  expectations.  Death  hath  this  also, 
that  it  openeth  ^e  good  fisLme,  and  extingoisheth 
envy :  ^  Eztinetus  amabitnr  idem." 


m.  OF  UNITY  IN  RELIGION.* 
Religion  being  the  chief  band  of  human  8ociely» 
it  is  a  happy  thing  when  itself  is  well  contained 
within  the  true  band  of  unity.  The  quarrels  and 
divisions  about  religion  were  evils  unknown  to 
the  heathen.  The  reason  was,  because  the  rdi* 
gion  of  the  heathen  consisted  rather  in  rites  and 
ceremonies,  than  in  any  constant  belief:  for  yoa 
may  imagine  what  kind  of  faith  theirs  was,  when 
the  chief  doctors  and  fathers  of  their  church  wei9 
the  poets.  But  the  true  God  hath  this  attriVutey 
Uiat  he  is  a  jealous  God ;  and  therefore  his  wor- 
ship and  religion  will  endure  no  mixture  nor.  pavi> 
ner.  We  shall  therefore  speak  a  few  words  co»* 
ceming  the  unity  of  the  church ;  what  are  the  fmils 
thereof;  what  the  bounds ;  and  what  the  meane* 
The  fruits  of  unity  (next  unto  the  well  pleasing 
of  God,  which  is  all  in  all)  are  two;  the  one  to- 
wards  those  that  are  without  the  church,  the  otfwr 
towards  those  that  are  within.  For  the  formsry 
it  is  certain,  that  heresies  and  schisms  are  of  ell 
others  the  greatest  scandals ;  yea,  more  than  001^. 
ruption  of  manners :  for  as  in  the  nataral  body  % 
wound  or  solution  of  continuity  is  worse  than  % 
corrupt  humour,  so  in  the  spiritual :  so  that  b«>>. 
thing  doth  so  much  keep  men  out  of  the  churah, 
and  drive  men  out  of  the  church,  as  breach  of 
unity;  and,  therefore,  whensoever  it  cometh  to 
that  pass  that  one  saith,  «*  ecce  in  deserto,"  ai»> 
other  saith,  «*  ecce  in  penetralibos ;"  that  is,  wbea 
some  men  seek  Christ  in  the  conventicles  of  baiL 
tics,  and  others  in  an  outward  face  of  a  chuidi« 
that  voice  had  need  continually  to  sound  in  mak*m 
ears,  "  nolite  exire," — **  go  not  out"  TSie  doelor 
of  the  Gentiles  (the  propriety  of  whose  vocatioB 
drew  him  to  have  a  special  care  of  those  without) 
saith,  (<  If  a  heathen  come  in,  and  hear  you  speak 
with  several  tongues,  will  he  not  say  that  you  ana 
madi"  and,  certainly,  it  is  little  better:  wha^ 
afteists  and  profane  persons  do  hear  of  so  many 
discordant  and  contrary  opinions  in  religion,  H 
doth  avert  them  from  the  church,  and  maketk 
them, «« to  sit  down  in  the  chair  of  the  seomeia.'* 
It  is  but  a  light  thing  to  be  vouched  in  so  seriooe 
a  matter,  bbt  yet  it  expresseth  well  the  deformity* 
There  is  a  master  of  scoffing  that  in  his  catalogue 
of  books  of  a  feigned  library,  sets  down  this  titto 
of  a  book,  "The  Morris-Dance  of  Heretics;"  foi^ 
indeed,  every  sect  of  them  hath  a  diverse  postoie» 
or  cringe,  by  themselves,  which  cannot  but  moTe 
derision  in  worldlings  and  depraved  politics,  who 
are  apt  to  contemn  holy  things. 

As  for  the  fruit  towards  those  that  are  within, 
it  is  peace,  which  containeth  infinite  blessings  | 
it  establisheth  faith ;  it  kindleth  charity ;  the  out- 
ward peace  of  the  church  distilleth  into  peace  of 
conscience,  and  it  tameth  the  labours  of  writings 
and  reading  of  controversies  into  treatises  of  nun- 
tification  and  devotion. 

•  Sm  Note  A  at  the  esd  of  the  Bbmti. 
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Concerning  the  bounds  of  unity,  the  true  placing 
of  them  importeth  exceedingly.  There  appear  to 
be  two  extremes :  for  to  certain  z^ots  all  speech 
of  pacification  is  odious.  "  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  1" — 
*«^What  hast  thou  to  do  with  peace  1  turn  thee 
behind  me."  Peace  is  not  the  matter,  but  fol- 
lowing, and  party.  Contrariwise,  certain  Laodl- 
eeans  and  lukewarm  persons  think  they  may  ac- 
commodate points  of  religion  by  middle  ways, 
and  taking  part  of  both,  and  witty  reconcilements, 
as  if  they  would  make  an  arbitrement  between 
God  and  man.  Both  these  extremes  are  to  be 
aroided ;  which  will  be  done  if  the  league  of 
Christians,  penned  by  our  Saviour  himself,  were 
in  the  two  cross  clauses  thereof  soundly  and 
plainly  expounded :  «<  He  that  is  not  with  us  is 
against  us ;"  and  again,  *'  He  that  is  not  against 
ns  is  with  us  ;*'  that  is,  if  the  points  fundamental, 
and  of  substance  in  religion,  were  truly  discerned 
and  distinguished  from  points  not  merely  of  faith, 
but  of  opinion,  order,  or  good  intention.  This  is 
a  thing  may  seem  to  many  a  matter  trivial,  and 
done  already ;  but  if  it  were  done  less  partially, 
it  would  be  embraced  more  generally. 

Of  this  I  may  give  only  this  advice,  according 
to  my  small  model.  Men  ought  to  take  heed  of 
rending  God's  church  by  two  kinds  of  controver- 
sies ;  the  one  is,  when  the  matter  of  the  point 
controverted  is  too  small  and  light,  not  wortii  the 
heat  and  strife  about  it,  kindled  only  by  contra- 
diction ;  for,  as  it  is  noted  by  one  of  the  fathers, 
Christ's  coat  indeed  had  no  seam,  but  the  church's 
Testure  was  of  divers  colours;  whereupon  he 
•aith,  '<  in  veste  varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit,'' 
they  be  two  things,  unity  and  uniformity;  the 
other  is,  when  the  matter  of  the  point  controverted 
is  great,  but  it  is  driven  to  an  over  great  subtilty 
and  obscurity,  so  that  it  becometh  a  thing  rather 
ingenious  than  substantial.  A  man  that  is  of 
judgment  and  understanding  shall  sometimes  hear 
ignorant  men  differ,  and  know  well  within  him- 
self, that  those  which  so  differ  mean  one  thing, 
and  yet  they  themselves  would  never  agree :  and 
if  it  come  so  to  pass  in  that  distance  of  judgment, 
which  is  betweeif  man  and  man,  shall  we  not 
think  that  God  above,  that  knows  the  heart,  doth 
not  discern  that  frail  men,  in  some  of  their  con'> 
tradictions,  intend  the  same  thing  and  accepteth 
of  both  1  The  nature  of  such  controversies  is  ex- 
cellently expressed  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  warning 
foid  precept  that  he  giveth  concerning  the  same, 
•<  devita  profanas  vocum  novitates,  et  oppositiones 
ialsi  nominis  scientie."  Men  create  oppositions 
which  are  not,  and  put  them  into  new  terms  so 
fixed,  as  whereas  the  meaning  ought  to  govern 
Uie  term,  the  term  in  effect  govemeth  the  mean- 
ing. There  be  also  two  false  peaceSr  of  unities : 
the  one,  when  the  peace  is  grounded  but  upon  an 
implicit  ignorance;  for  all  colours  will  agree  in 
the  dark:  the  other,  when  it  is  pieeed  up  upon  a 
direct  admissiou  of  contrarieB  in  fundamental 


points :  for  truth  and  falsehood,  in  such  things^ 
are  like  the  iron  and  clay  in  the  toes  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's image ;  they  may  cleave,  but  they 
will  not  incorporate. 

Concerning  the  means  of  procuring  unity,  men 
must  beware  that,  in  the  procuring  or  muniting 
of  religious  unity,  they  do  not  dissolve  and  dt»- 
face  the  laws  of  charity  and  of  human  society. 
There  be  two  swords  amongst  Christians,  the 
spiritual  and  temporal ;  and  both  have  their  due 
office  and  place  in  the  maintenance  of  religion : 
but  we  may  not  take  up  the  third  sword,  which  is 
Mahomet's  sword,  or  like  unto  it :  that  is,  to  pro- 
pagate religion  by  wars,  or  by  sanguinary  perse- 
cutions to  force  consciences ;  except  it  be  in  cases 
of  overt  scandal,  blasphemy,  or  intermixture  of 
practice  against  the  state ;  much  less  to  nourish 
seditions ;  to  authorize  conspiracies  and  rebellions; 
to  put  the  sword  into  the  people's  hands,  and  the 
like,  tending  to  the  subversion  of  all  government, 
which  is  the  ordinance  of  God ;  for  this  is  but  to 
dash  the  first  table  against  the  second ;  and  so  to 
consider  men  as  Christians,  as  wc  forget  that 
they  are  men.  Lucretius  the  poet,  when  he  be- 
held the  act  of  Agamemnon,  that  could  endure  the 
sacrificing  of  his  own  daughter,  exclaimed : 
**Tantuin  religio  potait  luadere  malorum.** 

What  would  he  have  said,  if  he  had  known  of 
the  massacre  in  France,  or  the  powder  treason  of 
England  t  He  would  have  been  seven  times  more 
epicure  and  atheist  than  he  was ;  for  as  the  tem- 
poral sword  is  to  be  drawn  with  great  circumspec- 
tion in  cases  of  religion,  so  it  is  a  thing  monstrous 
to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  common  people ; 
let  that  be  left  unto  the  anabaptists,  and  other  fu- 
ries. It  was  great  blasphemy,  when  the  devil 
said,  "I  will  ascend  and  be  like  the  Highest;" 
but  it  is  greater  blasphemy  to  personate  God,  and 
bring  him  in  saying,  <*I  will  descend,  and  be 
like  the  prince  of  darkness :"  and  what  is  it  bet- 
ter, to  make  (he  cause  of  religion  to  descend  to  the 
cruel  and  execrable  actions  of  murdering  princes, 
butchery  of  people,  and  subversion  of  states  and 
governments  ?  Surely  this  is  to  bring  down  the 
Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  the  likeness  of  a  dove,  in 
the  shape  of  a  vulture  or  raven ;  and  to  set  out  of 
the  bark  of  a  Christian  church  a  flag  of  a  bark  of 
pirates  and  assassins ;  therefore  it  is  most  neces- 
sary that  the  church  by  doctrine  and  decree, 
princes  by  their  sword,  and  all  learnings,  both 
Christian  and  moral,  as  by  their  Mercury  rod  to 
damn,  and  send  to  hell  forever,  those  facts  and 
opinions  tending  to  the  support  of  the  same,  as 
hath  been  already  in  good  pan  done.  Surely  in 
councils  concerning  religion,  that  council  of  the 
apostle  would  be  prefixed,  «« Ira  hominis  non  im- 
plet  justitiam  Dei ;"  and  it  was  a  notable  observa- 
tion of  a  wise  father,  and  no  less  ingenuously 
confessed,  that  those  which  held  and  persuaded 
pressure  of  consciences,  were  commonly  inteiested 
therein  themselves  for  their  own  ends. 
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IV.    OF  REVENGE. 

Rbtknob  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the 
more  inan*8  natare  rans  to,  the  more  ought  law 
to  weed  it  out :  for  as  for  the  first  wrong,  it  doth 
but  offend  the  law,  but  the  revenge  of  that  wrong 
putteth  the  law  out  of  office.  Certainly,  in  taking 
rerenge,  a  man  is  but  even  with  his  enemy ;  but 
in  passing  it  over,  he  is  superior;  for  it  is  a 
prince's  part  to  pardon :  and  Solomon,  I  am  sure, 
saith,  *'  It  is  the  glory  of  a  man  tot  pass  by  an 
oflfonce."  That  which  is  past  is  gone  and  irre- 
coverable, and  wise  men  have  enough  to  do  with 
tldngs  present  and  to  come;  therefore  they  do 
but  trifle  with  themselves,  that  labour  in  past 
mattere.  There  is  no  man  doth  a  wrong  for  the 
wrong's  sake,  but  thereby  to  purehase  himself 
profit,  or  pleasure,  or  honour,  or  the  like ;  there- 
fore why  should  I  be  angry  with  a  man  for  loving 
himself  better  than  me  1  And  if  any  man  should 
do  wrong,  merely  out  of  ill-nature,  why,  yet  it  is 
but  like  the  thorn  or  brier,  which  prick  and  scratch, 
because  they  can  do  no  other.  The  most  tolerable 
sort  of  revenge  is  for  those  wrongs  which  there  is 
no  law  to  remedy;  but  then,  let  a  man  take  heed 
the  revenge  be  such  there  is  no  law  to  punish, 
else  a  man's  enemy  is  still  beforehand,  and  it  is 
two  for  one.  Some,  when  they  take  revenge,  are 
desirous  the  party  should  know  whence  it  cometh : 
this  is  the  more  generous ;  for  the  delight  seemeth 
to  be  not  so  much  in  doing  the  hurt  as  in  making 
the  party  repent :  but  base  and  crafty  cowards  are 
like  the  arrow  that  flieth  in  the  dark.  Cosmus, 
Duke  of  Florence,  had  a  desperate  saying  against 
perfidious  or  neglecting  friends,  as  if  those  wrongs 
were  unpardonable.  •«  Vou  shall  read,"  saith  he, 
M  that  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  our  enemies, 
but  you  never  read  that  we  are  commanded  to  for- 
give our  friends."  But  yet  the  spirit  of  Job  was 
in  abetter  tune : «« Shall  we,"  saith  he,  «<  take  good 
at  God's  hands,  and  not  be  content  to  take  nvil 
alsoV  and  so  of  friends  in  a  proportion.  This  is 
certsun,  that  a  man  that  studieth  revenge,  keeps 
his  own  wounds  green,  which  otherwise  would 
heal  and  do  well.  Public  revenges  and  for  the 
most  part  fortunate;  as  that  for  the  death  of 
Cesar;  for  the  death  of  Pertinax;  for  the  death 
of  Henry  the  Third  of  France;  and  many  more. 
But  in  private  revenges  it  is  not  so ;  nay,  rather 
vindictive  persons  live  the  life  of  witches ;  who, 
as  they  arc  mischievous,  so  end  they  unfortunate. 

V.     OF  ADVERSITY. 

It  was  a  high  speech  of  Seneea,  (afler  the  man- 
ner of  the  Stoics,)  that  the  good  things  which 
tielong  to  prosperity  are  to  be  wished,  but  the 
good  things  that  belong  to  adversity  are  to  be 
admired :  *'  Bona  rerum  secundarum  optabilia, 
adveraarum  mirabilia."  Certainly,  if  miracles  be 
the  command  over  nature,  they  appear  most  in 
adversity.    It  is  yet  a  hi^ier  qpeech  of  hit  tfiaa 


the  other,  (much  too  high  for  a  heatboi,)  ^  If  k 
true  greatness  to  have  in  one  the  j&ailty  of  a  maaf 
and  the  security  of  a  God :" — <«  Vere  magmiM 
habere  firagilitatem  hominis,  securitatem  DeL** 
This  would  have  done  better  in  poesy,  whon 
transcendencies  are  more  allowed ;  and  the  poeMiy 
indeed,  have  been  busy  with  it;  for  it  is  in  eflbel 
the  thing  which  is  figured  in  that  strange  &e^mm 
of  the  ancient  poets,  which  seemeth  not  to  b« 
without  mystery ;  nay,  and  to  have  some  approttplh 
to  the  state  of  a  Christian, «« that  Hercules,  whflii 
he  went  to  unbind  Prometheus,  (by  whom  human 
nature  is  represented,)  sailed  the  length  of  tha 
great  ocean  in  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher,  livaly 
describing  Christian  resolution,  that  saileth  in  Ilia 
frail  bark  of  the  flesh  through  the  waves  of  liia 
world."  But  to  speak  in  a  mean,  the  virtue  ot 
prosperity  is  temperance,  the  virtue  of  adversiljis 
fortitude,  which  in  morals  is  the  more  heroical  Yir- 
tue.  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Teala* 
ment,  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  whieb 
carrieth  the  greater  benediction,  and  the  ckmim 
revelation  of  God's  favour.  Yet  even  in  the  014 
Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  yon  sUl 
hear  as  many  hearse-like  aire  as  carols ;  and  the 
pencil  of  &e  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured  more  is 
describing  the  afflictions  of  Job  than  the  felicitioa 
of  Solomon.  Prosperity  is.  not  without  many  ten 
and  distastes ;  and  advereity  is  not  without  eoai. 
forts  and  hopes.  We  see  in  needle-works  and 
embroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  Unalf 
work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground,  than  tohatva 
a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a  lighfaoBM 
ground :  judge,  therefore,  of  the  pleasure  of  4m 
heart  by  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  Certaia^ 
virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most  fragrant  wjbflll 
they  are  incensed,  or  crushed  :  for  proaperi^dolli 
best  discover  vice,  but  advereity  doth  beat  diaa^ 
ver  virtue. 

VI.  OF  SIMULATION  AND  DISSIMU- 
LATION.* 

Dissimulation  is  but  a  faint  kind  of  poli^f  ^ 
wisdom ;  for  it  askcth  a  strong  wit  and  a  aliiiag 
heart  to  know  when  to  tell  truth,  and  to  do  {t| 
therefore  it  is  the  weaker  sort  of  politicians 
are  the  great  dissemblere. 

Tacitus  saith,  **  Livia  sorted  well  with  the  ( 
of  her  husband,  and  dissimulation  of  her  aoa| 
attributiiig  arts  or  policy  to  Augustus,  and  di^ 
simulation  to  Tiberius :"  and  again,  when  Mncia* 
nus  encourageth  Vespasian  to  take  arms  againai 
Vitellius,  he  saith,**  We  rise  not  against  the  piera* 
ing  judgment  of  Auj^stus,  nor  the  extreme  oaa* 
tion  or  closeness  of  Tiberius :"  these  proportiaa 
of  arts  or  policy,  and  dissimulation  or  closeneaBf 
are  indeed  habits  and  faculties  several,  and  to  ba 
distinguished ;  for  if  a  man  have  that  penetratioii 
of  Judgment  as  he  can  discern  what  things  an  ta 
•  Sm  Mte  C,  ai  Iht  Mid  of  tte  BsMfi. 
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be  laid  open,  and  what  to  be  lecretedf  and  wha:t 
to  bo  shewed  at  half  lights,  and  to  whom  and 
when,  (which  indeed  are  arts  of  state,  and  arts  of 
life,  as  Tacitus  well  calleth  them,)  to  him  a  habit 
of  dissimulation  is  a  hinderanoe  and  a  poorness. 
Bnt  if  a  man  cannot  attain  to  that  judgment,  then 
it  is  left  to  him  generally  to  be  dose,  and  a  dis- 
•embler :  for  where  a  man  cannot  choose  or  vary 
in  particulars,  there  it  is.  good  to  take  the  safest  and 
wariest  way  in  general,  like  the  going  softly  by 
one  that  cannot  well  see.  Certainly,  the  ablest 
men  that  ever  were  halve  liad  all  an  openness  and 
frankness  of  dealing,  and  a  name  of  certainty  and 
▼etaoity:  but  then  they  wen  like  horses  well 
managed,  for  they  could  tell  passing  well  when  to 
■tpp  or  torn;  and  at  such  times  when  they  thought 
the  case  indeed  required  dissimulation,  if  then  they 
qsed  it,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  former  opinion 
spread  abroad,  of  their  good  faith  and  clearness 
of  dealing,  made  them  almost  iuTisible. 

There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and  Tell- 
ing of  a  man's  self;  the  first,  closeness,  reservft- 
tioD,  and  secrecy,  when  a  man  leareth  himself 
without  observation,  or  wiUiout  hold  to  be  taken, 
what  he  is ;  the  second  dissimulation  in  the  nega- 
thre,  when,  a  man  lets  fell  signs  and  arguments, 
that  he  is  not  that  he  is ;  and  the  third  simu- 
lation in  theaffirmative,  when  a  man  industriously 
end  expressly  feigns  and  pretends  to  be  that  he 
knot 

For  the  first  of  these,  secrecy,  it  is  indeed  the 
Wtae  of  a  confessor;  and  assuredly  the  secret 
flum  heareth  many  confessions,  for  who  will  open 
imnself  to  a  blab  or  a  babbler  t  But  if  a  man  be 
^bovight  secret,  it  inviteth  discoveiy,  as  the  more 
alose  ur  sncketh  in  the  more  open ;  and,  as  incon- 
Ihssion,  the  rsfealing  is  not  for  worldly  use,  but 
for  the  ease  of  a  man's  heart,  so  secret  men  come 
ts  the  knowledge  of  many  things  in  that  kind ; 
while  men  rather  discharge  their' minds  than  im- 
part tlieir  minds.  In  few  words,  mysteries  are 
doe  to  secrecy.  Besides  (to  say  truth)  nakedness 
is  uncomely,  as  well  in  mind  as  body ;  and  it 
addeth  no  small  rarerence  to  men's  mannere  and 
aetioos,  if  they  be  not  altogether  open.  As  for 
talkers,  and  futile  persons,  they  are  commonly 
irain  and  credulous  withal :  for  he  that  talketh  what 
be  knoweth,  will  also  talk  what  he  knoweth  not ; 
therefore  set  it  down,  that  a  habit  of  secrecy  is  both 
politic  and  moral :  and  in  this  part  it  is  good,  that 
m  man's  iuce  give  his  tongue  leaye  to  speak ;  for 
the  diseoyeiy  of  a  man's  self,  by  the  tracts  of  his 
«mntenanoe,  is  a  great  weakness  and  betraying, 
kj  how  much  it  is  many  times  more  marked  and 
teliered  than  a  man's  words. 

For  the  second,  which  is  dissimulation,  it  fol- 
loweth  many  times  upon  secrecy  by  a  necessity ; 
-so  that  he  that  will  be  secret  roust  be  a  dissembler 
iasome  degree ;  for  men  are  too  cunning  to  suffer 
«  man  to  keep  an  indifferent  carriage  between 
ho^p  and  to  be  secral,  without  swaying  the  balance 


on  either  side.  They  wfll  so  beset  a  man  witf: 
questions,  and  draw  him  on,  and  pick  it  out  of 
him,  that,  without  an  absurd  silence,  he  must 
shew  an  inclination  one  way ;  or  if  he  do  not,  they 
will  gather  as  much  by  his  silence  as  by  his 
speech.  As  for  equirocations,  or  oraculoos 
speeches,  they  caimot  hold  out  long :  so  that  no 
man  can  be  secret,  except  he  give  himself  a  little 
scope  of  dissimulation,  which  is,  as  it  were,  but 
the  skirts,  or  train  of  secrecy. 

But  for  the  third  degree,  which  is  simulation 
and  false  profession,  that  I  hold  more  culpable, 
and  less  politic,  except  it  be  in  great  and  rare 
mattere :  and,  therefore,  a  general  custom  of  simu- 
lation, (which  is  th'^  last  degree,)  a  vice  rising 
dther  of  a  natural  fi  Iseniess,  or  fearfulness,  or  of  a 
mind  that  hath  some  main  fieiults ;  which  because 
a  man  must  needs  disgruise,  it  maketh  him  prao- 
tise  simulation  in  other  things,  lest  his  hand 
should  be  out  of  use. 

The  adfantages  of  simulation  and  dissimulation 
are  three :  first,  to  lay  asleep  opposition,  and  to 
snrprise;  for  where  a  man's  intentions  are  pub- 
lished, it  is  an  alarum  to  call  up  all  that  are 
against  them :  the  second  is,  to  reserve  toa  man's 
sdf  a  fiur  retreat;  for  if  a  man  engage  himself  by 
a  manifest  declaration,  he  must  go  through,  or 
take  a  fall :  the  third  is,  &e  better  to  disoorer  tiie 
mind  of  another ;  for  to  him  that  opens  himself 
taim  will  hardly  show  themselves  averse;  but 
will  fiun  let  him  go  on,  and  torn  theirfireedom  of 
speech  to  freedom  of  thought ;  and  therefore  it  is 
a  good  shrewd  prorerb  of  the  Spaniard,  **  Tell  a 
lie  and  find  a  troth ;"  as  if  there  were  no  way  of 
discorery  but  by  simulation.  There  be  also  three 
disadvantages  to  set  it  even;  the  firet,  tiiat  simo- 
lation  and  dissimulation  commonly  carry  with 
them  a  show  of  fearfulness,  which,  in  any  busi- 
ness do<h  spoil  the  feathere  of  round  flying  up  to 
tiie  mark ;  the  second,  that  it  puxxl^th  and  pe^ 
plexeth  the  conceits  of  many,  that,  perhaps, 
would  otherwise  co-operate  widi  him,  and  makes 
a  man  walk  almost  alone  to  his  own  ends;  the 
third,  and  greatest,  is,  that  it  depriveth  a  man  of 
one  of  the  most  principal  instruments  for  action, 
which  is  trust  and  belief.  The  best  composition 
and  temperature  is,  to  have  openness  in  fiune  and 
opinion;  secrecy  inhabit;  dissimulation  in  sea- 
sonable use;  and  a  povrer  to  feign  if  there  bene 
remedy. 

Vn.    OF  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

The  joys  of  parents  are  secret,  and  so  are  their 
griefs  and  fears;  they  cannot  utter  the  one, -nor 
tiiey  will  not  utter  the  other.  Children  sweeten 
laboure,  but  they  make  misfortunes  more  bitter : 
they  increase  the  cares  pf  life,  but  they  mitigate 
the  remembrance  of  death.  The  perpetuity  by 
generation  is  common  to  beasts;  but  memory, 
merit,  and  nobk  works  are  proper  to  men:  and 
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waielj  a  man  slnll  see  the  noblest  works  and 
foondations  have  proceeded  from  childless  men, 
which  haye  sought  to  express  the  images  of  their 
minds,  where  those  of  their  bodies  have  fiuled ;  so 
the  care  of  posterity  is  most  in  them  that  have 
no  posterity.  They  that  are  the  first  raisers  of 
their  houses  are  most  indulgent  towards  their 
children,  beholding  them  as  the  continuance,  not 
only  of  their  kind,  but  of  their  work;  and  so  both 
children  and  creatures. 

That  difference  in  affection  of  parents  towards 
their  several  children,  is  many  times  unequal,  and 
sometimes  unworthy,  especially  in  the  mother; 
as  Solomon  saith,  "A  wise  son  rejoiceth  the 
father,  but  an  ungracious  son  shames  the  mo- 
ther." A  man  shall  see,  where  thete  is  a  house 
full  of  children,  one  or  two  of  the  eldest  respect- 
ed, and  the  youngest  made  wantons ;  but  in  the 
midst  some  that  are  as  it  were  forgotten,  who, 
many  times,  nevertheless,  prove  the  best  The 
illiberality  of  parents,  in  allowance  towards  their 
children,  is  an  harmful  error,  and  makes  them 
base;  acquaints  them  with  shifts;  makes  them 
sort  with  mean  company ;  and  makes  them  surfeit 
more  when  they  come  to  plenty :  and  therefore 
the  proof  is  best  when  men  keep  their  authority 
towards  their  children,  but  not  their  purse.  Men 
have  a  foolish  manner  (both  parents,  and  school- 
masters, and  servants)  in  creating  and  breeding 
an  emulation  between  brothers  during  childhood, 
which  many  times  sorteth  to  discord  when  they 
are  men,  and  disturbeth  families.  The  Italians 
make  little  difference  between  children  and  ne- 
phews, or  near  kinsfolks ;  but  so  they  be  of  the 
lump,  they  care  not,  though  they  pass  not  through 
their  own  body ;  and,  to  say  trutli,  in  nature  it  is 
much  a  like  matter;  insomuch  that  we  see  a  ne- 
phew sometimes  resembleth  an  uncle,  or  a  kins- 
man, more  than  his  own  parents,  as  the  blood 
happens.  Let  parents  choose  betimes  the  voca 
tions  and  courses  they  mean  their  children  should 
take,  for  then  they  are  most  flexible;  and  let 
them  not  too  much  apply  themselves  to  the  dis- 
position of  their  children,  as  thinking  they  will 
take  best  to  that  which  they  have  most  mind  to. 
It  is  true,  that  if  the  affection,  or  aptness  of  the 
children  be  extraordinary,  then  it  is  good  not  to 
cross  it ;  but  generally  the  precept  is  good,  «<  op- 
timum elige,  suave  et  facile  illud  faciet  consue- 
tude." Younger  brothers  are  commonly  fortunate, 
but  seldom  or  never  where  the  elder  are  disinhe- 
rited. 

VIIL  OF  MARRIAGE  AND  SINGLE  LIFE.* 

He  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath  given  hos- 
tages to  fortune ;  for  they  are  impediments  to  great 
enterprises,  either  of  virtue  or  mischief.  Cer- 
tainly the  best  works,  and  of  greatest  merit  for  the 
public,  have  proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or 
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childless  men;  which,  both  in  affection  ud 
means,  have  married  and  endowed  the  publie* 
Yet  it  were  great  reason  that  those  that  hsra 
children  should  have  greatest  care  of  future  1 
unto  which  they  know  they  must  transmit 
dearest  pledges.  Some  there  are,  who,  thoogh 
they  lead  a  single  life,  yet  their  thoughts  do  end 
with  themselves,  and  account  future  times  imper* 
tinences ;  nay,  there  are  some  other  that  aceoont 
wife  and  children  but  as  bills  of  charges ;  my 
more,  there  are  some  foolish  rich  oovetons  meiit 
that  take  a  pride  in  having  no  children,  becanaa 
they  may  be  thought  so  much  the  richer ;  for,  p«v* 
haps,  they  have  heard  some  talk,  <«  Such  an  ont 
is  a  great  rich  man,"  and  another  except  to  it. 
**  Yea,  but  he  hath  a  great  charge  of  chfldren  ;**  «■ 
if  it  were  an  abatement  to  his  riches :  bat  tba 
most  ordinary  cause  of  a  single  life  is  libertf* 
especially  in  certain  self-pleasing  and  humarooa 
minds,  which  are  so  sensible  of  every  restraint,  m 
they  will  go  near  to  think  their  girdles  and  garten 
to  be  bonds  and  shackles.  Unmarried  men  aze 
best  friends,  best  masters,  best  servants ;  but  not 
always  best  subjects ;  for  they  are  light  to  nm 
away ;  and  almost  all  fugitives  are  of  that  condi* 
tion.  A  single  life  doth  well  with  churchmen,  for 
charity  will  hardly  water  the  ground  where  it 
must  first  fill  a  pool.  It  is  indifferent  for  jndgei 
and  magistrates ;  for  if  they  be  facile  and  corni|ii^ 
you  shall  have  a  servant  five  times  worse  than  % 
wife.  For  soldiers,  I  find  the  generals  comuKmly, 
in  their  hortatives,  put  men  in  mind  of  their  wrraa 
and  children ;  and  I  think  the  despising  of  mar* 
riage  among  the  Turks  maketh  the  vulgar  soldier 
more  base.  Certainly  wife  and  children  an  m 
kind  of  discipline  of  humanity;  and  single  nMB« 
though  they  may  be  many  times  more  chaiitablat 
because  their  means  are  less  exhaust,  yet,  on  4i0 
other  side,  they  are  more  cruel  and  hardheaitody 
(good  to  make  severe  inquisitors,)  because  tfaair 
tenderness  is  not  so  oft  called  upon.  Grave  nap 
tures,  led  by  custom,  and  therefore  constant,  ata 
commonly  loving  husbands,  as  was  said  of  Ul  ja- 
ses,  <«  vetulam  suam  pretulit  immortalitatL** 
Chaste  women  are  often  proud  and  frowaid,«a 
presuming  upon  the  merit  of  their  chastity.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  bonds,  both  of  chastity  and  ob^ 
dience,  in  the  wife,  if  she  think  her  husband 
wise ;  which  she  will  never  do  if  she  find  him 
jealous.  Wives  are  young  men's  mistressea> 
companions  for  middle  age,  and  old  roen^snnraea; 
so  as  a  man  may  have  a  quarrel  to  marry  whenlia 
will :  but  yet  he  was  reputed  one  of  the  wise  mant 
that  made  answer  to  ike  question  when  a  maa 
should  marry : — *«  A  young  man  not  yet,  an 
elder  man  not  at  all.*'  It  is  oden  seen,  that  bad 
husbands  have  very  good  wives ;  whether  it  !>• 
that  it  raiseth  the  price  of  their  husband's  kind- 
ness when  it  comes,  or  that  the  wives  take  a  pride 
in  their  patience ;  but  this  never  fails,  if  the  bad 
husbandis  were  of  their  own  choosing,  againat 
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their  friendB'  consentt  for  then  they  will  be  sure  to 
make  good  their  own  folly. 

rX.    OF  ENVY.* 

There  be  none  of  the  affections  which  hare  been 
noted  to  fascinate,  or  bewitch,  but  love  and  enyy : 
they  both  have  vehement  wishes;  they  frame 
themselves  readily  into  imaginations  and  sugges- 
tions ;  and  they  come  easily  into  the  eye,  espe- 
cially upon  the  presence  of  the  objects,  which  are 
the  points  that  conduce  to  fascination,  if  any  such 
thing  there  be.  We  see,  likewise,  the  scripture 
calleth  envy  an  evil  eye;  and  the  astrologers  call 
the  evil  influences  of  the  stars  evil  aspects ;  so 
that  still  there  seemeth  to  be  acknowledged,  in 
the  act  of  envy,  an  ejaculation,  or  irradiation  of 
the  eye :  nay,  some  have  been  so  curious  as  to 
note,  that  the  times,  when  the  stroke  or  percussion 
of  an  envious  eye  doth  most  hurt,  are,  when  the 
party  envied  is  beheld  in  glory  or  triumph ;  for 
that  sets  an  edge  upon  envy :  and  besides,  at  such 
times,  the  spirits  of  the  person  envied  do  come 
forth  most  into  the  outward  parts,  and  so  meet  the 
blow. 

But  leaving  these  curiosities,(though  not  unwor- 
thy to  be  thought  on  in  fit  place,)  we  will  handle 
what  persons  are  apt  to  envy  others;  what  per- 
sons are  most  subject  to  be  envied  themselves ; 
and  what  is  the  difference  between  public  and  pri- 
vate envy. 

A  man  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himself,  ever  en- 
vieth  virtue  in  others ;  for  men's  minds  will  either 
feed  upon  their  own  good,  or  upon  others'  evil ; 
and  who  wanteth  the  one  will  prey  upon  the  other ; 
and  whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to  another's 
virtue,  will  seek  to  come  at  even  hand,  by  depress- 
ing another's  fortune. 

A  man  that  is  busy  and  inquisitive  is  commonly 
envious ;  for  to  know  much  of  other  men's  mat- 
ters cannot  be,  because  all  that  ado  may  concern 
his  own  estate ;  therefore  it  must  needs  be  that 
ho  taketh  a  kind  of  play-pleasure  in  looking  upon 
the  fortunes  of  others :  neither  can  he  that  mindeth 
but  his  own  business  find  much  matter  for  envy ; 
for  envy  is  a  gadding  passion,  and  walketh  the 
streets,  and  doth  not  keep  home :  «<  Non  est 
cnriosus,  quin  idem  sit  malevolus." 

Men  of  noble  birth,  are  noted  to  be  envious  to- 
wards new  men  when  they  rise ;  for  the  distance 
is  altered;  and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  the  eye, 
that  when  others  gne  90  they  think  themselves 
go  back.  %. 

Deformed  persons  and  eunuchs,  and  old  men 
and  bastards,  are  envious :  for  he  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly mend  his  own  case,  will  do  what  he  can  to 
impair  another's ;  except  these  defects  light  upon 
a  very  brave  and  heroical  nature,  which  thinketh 
to  make  his  natural  wants  part  of  his  honour;  in 
that  it  should  be  said,  <*  That  an  eunudi,  or  a  lame 
man,  did  such  groat  matters ;  affecting  ike  honour 
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of  a  miracle :  as  it  ¥ras  in  Narses  the  eunueh, 
and  Agesilaus  and  Tamerlane,  that  were  lame 
men. 

The  same  is  the  case  of  men  who  rise  after  ca- 
lamities and  misfortunes;  for  they  are  as  men 
fallen  out  with  the  times,  and  think  other  men's 
harms  a  redemption  of  their  own  sufferings. 

They  that  desire  to  excel  in  too  many  matters, 
out  of  levity  and  vain  glory,  are  ever  envious,  for 
they  cannot  want  work ;  it  being  impossible,  but 
many,  in  some  one  of  those  things,  should  surpass 
them;  which  was  the  character  of  Adrian  the 
emperor,  that  mortally  envied  poets  and  paint* 
ers,  and  artificers  in  works,  wherein  he  had  a 
vein  to  excel. 

Lastly,  near  kinsfolks  and  fellows  in  office,  and 
those  that  have  been  bred  together,  are  more  apt 
to  envy  their  equals  when  they  are  raised ;  for  it 
doth  upbraid  unto  them  their  own  fortunes,  and 
pointeth  at  them,  and  comcth  oflener  into  their  re« 
membrance,  and  incurreth  likewise  more  into 
the  note  of  others ;  and  envy  ever  redoubleth  from: 
speech  and  fame.  Cain's  envy  was  the  more 
vile  and  malignant  towards  his  brother  Abel,  be- 
cause when  his  sacrifice  was  better  accepted,  there 
was  no  body  to  look  on.  Thus  much  for  those 
that  are  apt  to  envy. 

Concerning  those  that  are  more  or  less  subject 
to  envy.  First,  persons  of  eminent  virtue,  when 
they  are  advanced,  are  lees  envied ;  for  their  for^ 
tune  seemeth  but  due  unto  them;  and  no  man 
envicth  the  payment  of  a  debt,  but  rewards 
and  liberality  mther.  Again,  envy  is  ever  joined 
with  the  comparing  of  a  man's  self ;  and  where 
there  is  no  comparison,  no  envy ;  and  therefore 
kings  are  not  envied  but  by  kings.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  unworthy  persons  are  most 
envied  at  their  first  coming  in,  and  afterwards 
overcome  it  better;  whereas,  contrariwise  per- 
sons of  worth  and  merit  are  most  envied  when 
their  fortune  continueth  long;  for  by  that  time, 
though  their  virtue  be  the  same,  yet  it  hath 
not  the  same  lustre,  for  fresh  men  grdw  up  that 
darken  it. 

Persons  of  noble  blood  are  less  envied  in  their 
rising;  for  it  seemeth  but  right  done  to  their 
birth :  besides,  there  seemeth  not  much  added  to 
their  fortune ;  and  envy  is  as  the  sunbeams,  that 
beat  hotter  upon  a  bank,  or  steep  rising  ground, 
than  upon  a  flat ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  those 
that  are  advanced  by  degrees  are  less  envied 
than  those  that  are  advanced  suddenly,  and  ^  per 
saltnm." 

Those  that  have  joined  with  their  honour  great 
travels,  cares,  or  perils,  are  less  subject  to  envy ; 
for  men  think  that  they  earn  their  honours  hardly, 
and  pity  them  sometimes ;  and  pity  ever  healeth 
envy ;  wherefore  you  shall  observe  that  the  more 
deep  and  sober  sorts  of  politic  persons,  in  their 
greatness,  are  ever  bemoaning  themselves  what  a 
life  they  lead,  chanting  a  «<  quanta  patimur;"  ncrt- 
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that  they  feel  it  so,  bat  only  to  abate  the  edge  of 
envy :  but  this  is  to  be  understood  of  business 
that  is  laid  upon  men,  and  not  such  as  they  call 
unto  themselves;  for  nothing  increaseth  envy 
more  than  an  unnecessary  and  ambitious  engross- 
ing of  business;  and  nothing  doth  extinguish 
envy  more  than  for  a  great  person  to  presenre  all 
other  inferior  officers  in  their  full  rights  and  pre- 
eminences of  their  places;  for  by  that  means, 
there  be  so  many  screens  between  him  and  enyy. 

Above  all,  those  are  most  subject  to  envy, 
which  carry  the  greatness  of  their  fortunes  in  an 
insolent  and  proud  manner :  being  never  well  but 
while  they  are  showing  how  grreat  Uiey  are,  either 
by  outward  pomp,  or  by  triumphing  over  all  oppo- 
sition or  competition:  whereas  wise  men  will 
rather  do  sacrifice  to  envy,  in  suffering  themselves, 
sometimes  of  purpose,  to  be  crossed  and  over- 
borne in  things  that  do  not  much  concern  them. 
Notwithstanding  so  much  is  true,  that  the  car- 
riage of  greatness  in  a  plain  and  open  manner  (so. 
It  be  without  arrogancy  and  vain  glory)  doth  draw 
less  envy  than  if  it  be  in  a  more  crafty  and  cun- 
ning fashion ;  for  in  that  course  a  man  doth  but 
disavow  fortune,  and  seemeth  to  be  conscious  of 
his  own  want  in  worth,  and  doth  but  teach  others 
to  envy  him. 

Lastly,  to  conclude  this  part,  as  we  said  in  the 
beginning  that  the  act  of  envy  had  somewhat  in  it 
of  witchcraft,  so  there  is  no  other  cure  of  envy  but 
the  cure  of  witchcraft ;  and  that  is,  to  remove  the 
lot  (as  they  call  it)  and  to  lay  it  upon  another ; 
for  which  purpose,  the  wiser  sort  of  great  persons 
bring  in  ever  upon  the  stage  somebody  upon 
whom  to  derive  ^e  envy  that  would  come  upon 
themselves;  sometimes  upon  ministers  and  ser- 
vants, sometimes  upon  colleagues  and  associates, 
and  the  like ;  and,  for  that  turn,  there  are  never 
wanting  some  persons  of  violent  and  undertaking 
natures,  who,  so  they  may  have  power  and  busi- 
ness, will  take  it  at  any  cost. 

Now,  to  speak  of  public  envy :  there  is  yet 
some  good  in  public  envy,  whereas  in  private 
there  is  none ;  for  public  envy  is  as  an  ostracism, 
that  eclipseth  men  when  they  grow  too  great: 
and  therefore  it  is  a  bridle  also  to  great  ones  to 
keep  them  within  bounds. 

This  envy,  being  in  the  Latin  word  ««invidia,^' 
goeCh  in  the  modem  languages  by  the  name  of 
discontentment ;  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  hand- 
ling sedition.  It  is  a  disease  in  a  state  like  to 
infection:  for  as  infection  spreadeth  upon  that 
which  is  sound,  and  tainteth  it ;  so,  when  envy  is 
gotten  once  into  a  state,  it  traduceth  even  the  best 
actions  thereof,  and  tumeth  them  into  an  ill 
odour ;  and  therefore  there  is  littie  won  by  inter- 
mingling of  plausible  actions :  for  that  doth  argrue 
but  a  weakness  and  fear  of  envy,  which  hurteth 
so  much  the  more,  as  it  is  likewise  usual  in  in- 
fections, which,  if  you  fear  them,  you  call  them 
oponyou* 


This  public  envy  seemeth  to  beat  chiefly  upon 
principsd  officers  or  ministers,  rather  than  upon 
kings  and  estates  themselves.  But  this  is  a  ran 
rule,  that  if  the  envy  upon  the  minister  be  gresti 
when  the  cause  of  it  in  him  is  small ;  or  if  liia 
envy  be  general  in  a  manner  upon  all  the  mini*- 
ters  of  an  estate,  then  the  envy  (though  hidden) 
is  truly  upon  the  state  itself.  And  so  much  of 
public  envy  or  discontentment,  and  the  difiereneo 
thereof  from  private  envy,  which  was  handled  in 
the  first  place. 

Wo  will  add  this  in  general,  touching  theaffe^ 
tion  of  envy,  that  of  all  other  affections  it  is  tlin 
most  importune  and  continual ;  for  of  other  afiee- 
tions  there  is  occasion  given  but  now  and  then ; 
and  therefore  it  was  well  said,  «*Invidia  fesfoe 
dies  non  agit  :**  for  it  is  ever  working  upon  some 
or  other.  And  it  is  also  noted,  that  love  and  eawj 
do  make  a  man  pine,  which  other  affections  do 
not,  because  they  are  not  so  continual.  It  la  alfeo 
the  vilest  affection,  and  the  most  depraved ;  lor 
which  cause  it  is  the  proper  attribute  of  tiie  derfl^ 
who  is  called  <*The  envious  man,  that  sowelh 
tares  amongst  the  wheat  by  night  ;*'  as  it  alwigft 
Cometh  to  pass,  that  envy  worketh  subtilly,  and 
in  the  dark,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  good  tiiingpt 
such  as  is  the  wheat. 

X.  OF  LOVE.* 

Thi  stage  is  more  beholding  to  love,  than  tlio 
life  of  man ;  for  as  to  the  stage,  love  is  even  mai* 
ter  of  comedies,  and  now  and  then  of  tragedies  { 
but  in  life  it  doth  much  mischief;  sometimes  lite 
a  siren,  sometimes  like  a  fury.  You  may  obsenmt - 
that  amongst  all  the  great  and  worthy  penoiis 
(whereof  the  memory  remaineth,  either  aneieni 
or  recent,)  there  is  not  one  that  hath  been  tiias- 
ported  to  the  mad  degree  of  love,  which  ehown, 
that  great  spirits  and  great  business  do  keep  out 
this  weak  passion.  You  must  except,  neverthe- 
less, Marcus  Antonius,  the  half  partner  of  ibm 
empire  of  Rome,  and  Appius  Claudius,  the  d^ 
oemvir  and  lawgiver;  whereof  the  former  mm 
indeed  a  voluptuous  man,  and  inordinate;  but 
the  latter  was  an  austere  and  wise  man :  and 
therefore  it  seems  (though  rarely,)  that  love  can 
find  entrance,  not  only  into  an  open  heart,  bat  alao 
into  a  heart  well  fortified,  if  watch  be  not  weD 
kept  It  is  a  poor  saying  of  Epicurus,  •«  Satin 
magnum  alter  alteri  theatrum  sumus  ;^*  as  if  man, 
made  for  the  contemplation  of  heaven,  and  all 
noble  objects,  should  do  nothing  but  kneel  befon 
a  little  idol,  and  make  himself  a  subject,  thoagh 
not  of  the  mouth  (as  beasts  are,)  yet  of  the  eje^ 
which  was  given  him  for  higher  purposes.  It  la 
a  strange  thing  to  note  the  excess  of  this  passioB* 
and  how  it  braves  the  nature  and  value  of  things 
by  this,  that  the  speaking  in  a  perpetual  hypsr* 
bole,  is  comely  in  nothing  but  in  love :  neither  is 
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if  merely  in  the  plinse ;  for  whereas  it  hath  been 
veil  said,  ««That  the  arch  flatterer,  with  whom 
a)I  the  petty  flatterers  have  intelligence^  is  a  man's 
self  I*'  certainly  the  lover  is  more ;  for  there  was 
neyer  proud  man  thought  so  absurdly  well  of 
himself  as  the  lover  doth  of  the  person  loved;  and 
therefore  it  was  well  said,  *'  That  it  is  impossible 
to  love  and  to  be  wise.*'  Neither  doth  this  weak- 
ness appear  to  others  only,  and  not  to  the  party 
loved,  but  to  the  loved  most  of  all,  except  the  love 
be  reciprocal ;  fo.  it  is  a  true  rule,  that  love  is  ever 
rewarded,  either  with  the  reciprocal,  or  with 
an  inward,  or  secret  contempt ;  by  how  much 
the  more  men  ought  to  beware  of  this  passion, 
which  loseth  not  only  other  things,  but  itself. 
As  for  other  losses  the  poet's  relation  doth  well 
figure  them :  ««That  he  that  preferred  Helena,  quit- 
ted the  giAs  of  Juno  and  Pallas;"  for  whosoever 
etteemedi  too  much  of  amorous  affection,  quitteth 
both  riches  and  wisdom.  This  passion  hath  his 
floods  in  the  very  times  of  weakness,  which  are, 
great  prosperity  and  great  adversity,  though  this 
latter  bath  been  less  observed ;  both  which  times 
kindle  love,  and  make  it  more  frequent,  and  there- 
fore show  it  to  be  the  child  of  folly.  They  do 
best,  who,  if  they  cannot  but  admit  love,  yet  make 
it  keep  quarter,  and  sever  it  wholly  from  their 
serious  affairs  and  actions  of  life;  for  if  it  check 
once  with  business,  it  troubleth  men's  fortunes, 
and  maketh  men  that  they  can  no  ways  be  true  to 
their  own  ends.  I  know  not  how,  but  martial 
men  are  given  to  love :  I  think  it  is,  but  as  they 
are  given  to  wine ;  for  perils  commonly  ask  to  be 
paid  in  pleasures.  There  is  in  man's  nature  a  se- 
cret inclination  and  motion  towards  love  of  others, 
which,  if  it  be  not  spent  upon  some  one  or  a  few, 
doth  naturally  spread  itself  towards  many,  and 
maketh  men  become  humane  and  charitable,  as  it 
is  seen  sometimes  in  friars.  N  uptial  love  maketh 
mankind;  friendly  loveperfecteth  it;  but  wanton 
love  corrupteth  and  embaseth  it. 

XI.    OF  GREAT  PLACE. 

Men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants ;  servants 
of  the  sovereign  or  state,  servants  of  fame,  and 
•eryants  of  business ;  so  as  they  have  no  freedom, 
lieither  in  their  persons,  nor  in  Uieir  actions,  nor 
in  their  times.  It  is  a  strange  desire  to  seek 
power  and  to  lose  liberty ;  or  to  seek  power  over 
others,  and  to  lose  power  over  a  man's  self.  The 
rising  unto  place  is  laborious,  and  by  pains  men 
come  to  grreater  pains;  and  it  is  sometimes  base, 
and  by  indignities  men  come  to  dignities.  The 
standing  is  slippery,  and  the  regress  is  either  a 
downfall,  or  at  least  an  eclipse,  which  is  a  melan 
eholy  thing :  «•  Cum  non  sis  qui  fueris,  non  esse 
eur  velis  vivere."  Nay,  retire  men  cannot  when 
tiiey  would,  neither  will  they  when  it  were  rea- 
son ;  but  are  impatient  of  privateness  even  in  age 
and  sickness,  which  require  the  shadow :  like 


old  townsmen,  that  wUl  be  still  sitting  at  their 
street  door,  though  thereby  they  offer  age  to  scorn. 
Certainly  great  persons  had  need  to  borrow  other 
men's  opinions  to  think  themselves  happy;  for 
if  they  judge  by  their  own  feeling,  they  cannot 
find  it :  but  if  they  think  with  themselves  what 
other  men  ihiuk  of  them,  and  that  other  men 
would  fain  be  as  they  are,  then  they  are  happy  as 
it  were  by  report,  when,  perhaps,  they  find  the 
contrary  within ;  for  they  are  the  first  that  find 
their  own  griefs,  though  they  be  the  last  that  find 
their  own  feults.  Certainly  men  in  great  for- 
tunes are  strangers  to  themselves,  and  while  they 
are  in  the  puzzle  of  business  they  have  no  time  to 
tend  their  health  either  of  body  or  mind :  *«  Illi 
mors  gravis  incubat,  qui  notus  nimis  omnibus,  ig- 
notus  moritur  sibi."  In  place  there  is  license  to 
do  good  and  evil ;  whereof  the  latter  is  a  curse : 
for  in  evil  the  best  condition  is  not  to  will ;  the 
second  not  to  can.  But  power  to  do  good  is  the 
true  and  lawful  end  of  aspiring ;  for  good  thoughts 
(though  God  accept  them,)  yet  towards  men  are 
little  better  than  good  dreams,  except  they  be  put 
in  act ;  and  that  cannot  be  without  power  and 
place,  as  the  vantage  and  commanding  ground. 
Merit  and  good  works  is  the  end  of  man's  mo- 
tion ;  and  conscience  of  the  same  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  man's  rest;  for  if  a  man  can  be 
partaker  of  God's  theatre,  he  shall  likewise  be 
partaker  of  God's  rest :  ««Et  conversus  Deus,  ut  as- 
piceret  opera,  quae  fecerunt  manus  sue,  vidit  quod 
omnia  essent  bona  nimis ;"  and  then  the  sabbath. 
In  the  discharge  of  the  place  set  before  thee  the 
best  examples ;  fpr  imitation  is  a  globe  of  pre- 
cepts ;  and  after  a  time  set  before  tMne  own  ex- 
ample ;  and  examine  thyself  strictly  whether  thou 
didst  not  best  at  first.  Neglect  not  also  &e  ex- 
amples of  those  that  have  carried  themselves  ill 
in  the  same  place ;  not  to  set  off  thyself  by  tax- 
ing their  memory,  but  to  direct  thyself  what  to 
avoid.  Reform,  therefore,  without  bravery  or 
scandal  of  former  times  and  persons ;  but  yet  set 
it  down  to  thyself,  as  well  to  create  good  prece- 
dents as  to  follow  them.  Reduce  tilings  to  the 
first  institution,  and  observe  wherein  and  how 
they  have  degenerated ;  but  yet  ask  counsel  of 
both  times ;  of  the  ancienter  time  wh^t  is  best ; 
and  of  the  latter  time  what  is  fittest.  Seek  to 
make  thy  course  regular,  that  men  may  know  be- 
forehand what  they  may  expect;  but  be  not  too 
positive  and  peremptory;  and  express  thyself 
well  when  thou  digressest  from  thy  lure.  Pre- 
serve the  right  of  thy  place,  but  stir  not  questions 
of  jurisdiction ;  and  rather  assume  thy  right  in 
silence,  and «« de  facto,"  than  voice  it  with  claims 
and  challenges.  Preserve  likewise  the  rights  of 
inferior  places ;  and  think  it  more  honour  to  direct 
in  chief  than  to  be  busy  in  all.  Embrace  and  in- 
vite helps  and  advices  touching  the  execution  ot 
tiiy  place ;  and  do  not  drive  away  such  as  bring 
thee  information  as  meddlers,  but  accept  of  them 
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in  good  part.  The  vices  of  authority  are  chiefly 
four ;  delays,  corruption,  roughness,  and  facility. 
For  delays  give  easy  access :  keep  times  appoint- 
ed ;  go  through  with  that  which  is  in  hand,  and 
interlace  not  business  but  of  necessity.  For  cor- 
ruption, do  not  only  bind  thine  own  hands  or  thy 
servant's  hands  from  taking,  but  bind  the  hands 
of  suitors  also  from  offering;  for  integrity  used 
doth  the  one ;  but  integrity  professed,  and  with 
a  manifest  detestation  of  bribery,  doth  the  other ; 
and  avoid  not  only  the  fault,  but  the  suspicion. 
Whosoever  is  found  variable,  and  changeth  mani- 
festly without  manifest  cause,  giveth  suspicion 
of  corruption ;  therefore,  always  when  thou  chang- 
est  thine  opinion  or  course,  profess  it  plainly,  and 
declare  it,  together  with  the  reasons  that  move  thee 
to  change,  and  do  not  think  to  steal  it.  A  ser- 
vant or  a  favourite,  if  he  be  inward,  and  no  other 
apparent  cause  of  esteem,  is  commonly  thought 
but  a  by-way  to  close  corruption.  For  roughness, 
it  is  a  needless  cause  of  discontent;  severity 
breedeth  fear,  but  roughness  breedeUi  hate.  Even 
leproofs  from  authority  ought  to  be  grave,  and  not 
taunting.  As  for  facility,  it  is  worse  than  bribery ; 
for  bribes  come  but  now  and  then ;  but  if  impor- 
tunity or  idle  respects  lead  a  man,  he  shall  never 
be  without ;  as  Solomon  saitii,  <*  To  respect  pei^ 
sons  is  not  good,  for  such  a  man  will  transgress 
for  a  piece  of  bread."  It  is  most  true  that  was 
ancientiy  spoken,  <^  A  place  showeth  the  roan ; 
and  it  showeth  some  to  the  better  and  some  to 
the  worse ;"  <^  omnium  consensu  capax  imperii, 
nisi  imperasset,'*  saith  Tacitus  of  Galba;  but  of 
Vespasian  he  saith,  «*  solus  imperantium,  Ves- 
pasianus  mutatus  in  melius;*'  though  the  one 
was  meant  of  sufficiency,  the  other  of  manners 
and  affection.  It  is  an  assured  sign  of  a  worthy 
and  generous  spirit,  whom  honour  amends ;  for 
honour  is,  or  should  be,  the  place  of  virtue ;  and 
as  in  nature  things  move  violentiy  to  their  place 
and  calmly  in  their  place,  so  virtue  in  ambition 
is  violent,  in  authority  settled  and  calm.  All 
rising  to  great  place  is  by  a  winding  stair ;  and 
if  there  be  factions,  it  is  good  to  side  a  man's  self 
whilst  he  is  in  the  rising,  and  to  balance  himself 
when  he  is  placed.  Use  the  memory  of  thy  pre- 
decessor fairly  and  tenderly ;  for  if  thou  dost  not, 
it  is  a  debt  will  sure  he  paid  when  thou  art  gone. 
If  thou  have  colleagues,  respect  them ;  and  rather 
call  them  when  they  looked  not  for  it,  than  exclude 
them  when  they  have  reason  to  look  to  be  called. 
Be  not  too  sensible  or  too  remembering  of  thy 
place  in  conversation  and  private  answers  to 
suitors ;  but  let  it  rather  be  said,  <<  When  he  sits 
in  place  he  is  another  man." 

XII.    OF  BOLDNESS. 

It  is  a  trivial  grammar-school  text,  but  yet 
worthy  a  wise  man's  consideration.  Question 
vat  asked  of  Demosthenes  what  was  the  chief 


part  of  an  orator  1  he  answered,  action:  wfcit 
next  1  action :  what  next  again  1  action.  He  aud 
it  that  knew  it  best,  and  had  by  nature  himaelf  no 
advantage  in  that  he  commended.  A  struiga 
thing,  tiiat  that  part  of  an  orator  which  is  bat  •»• 
perficial,  and  ratiier  the  virtue  of  a  player,  ahooUL 
be  placed  so  high  above  those  other  noble  parts  off 
invention,  elocution,  and  the  rest;  nay  almost 
alone,  as  if  it  were  all  in  all.  But  the  reasoa  is 
plain.  There  b  in  human  nature  generally  men 
of  the  fool  than  of  the  wise ;  and  therefore  those 
faculties  by  which  the  foolish  part  of  men's  miads 
is  taken,  are  most  potent  Wonderful  like  is  tbe 
case  of  boldness  in  civil  business;  what  fiisil 
boldness :  what  second  and  third  ?  boldness :  And 
yet  boldness  is  a  child  of  ignorance  and  basenesSt 
far  inferior  to  other  parts :  but  nevertheless,  it  dodi 
fascinate,  and  bind  hand  and  foot  those  that  sn 
either  shallow  in  judgment  or  weak  in  conragiBp 
which  are  the  greatest  part :  yea,  and  pierBilslli 
with  wise  men  at  weak  times :  therefore  we  see  il 
hatii  done  wonders  in  popular  states,  but 
senates  and  princes  less;  and  more,  ever  i 
the  first  entrance  of  bold  persons  into 
than  soon  after;  for  boldness  is  an  ill  keeper  <^ 
promise.  Surely  as  there  are' mountebanks  fiir 
the  natural  body ;  so  are  there  mountebanks  fbs 
the  politic  body ;  men  that  undertake  great  emeSp 
and  perhaps  have  been  lucky  in  two  or  three  es* 
periments,  but  want  the  grounds  of  sciencey  sad 
therefore  cannot  hold  out :  nay,  you  shall  see  % 
bold  fellow  many  times  do  Mahomet's  nnraele. 
Mahomet  made  the  people  believe  that  he  wovld 
call  a  hill  to  him,  and  fVom  the  top  of  it  cttkx  mjf 
his  prayers  for  the  observers  of  his  law.  Tte 
people  assembled :  Mahomet  called  the  bill  ts 
come  to  him  again  and  again ;  and  when  the  hill 
stood  still,  he  was  never  a  whit  abashed,  but  ssidf 
t«If  the  hill  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomel 
will  go  to  the  hill."  So  these  men,  when  thsgf 
have  promised  great  matters  and  failed  most 
shamefully,  yet  (if  they  have  the  perfection  of 
boldness)  they  will  but  slight  it  over,  and  mske 
a  turn  and  no  more  ado.  Certainly  to  men  of 
great  judgment,  bold  persons  are  a  sport  to  be- 
hold ;  nay,  and  to  the  vulgar  also  boldness  hatik 
somewhat  of  the  ridiculous :  for  if  absurdity  be 
the  subject  of  laughter,  doubt  you  not  but  gisel 
boldness  is  seldom  without  some  absurdity  | 
especially  it  is  a  sport  to  see  when  a  bold  feUov 
is  out  of  countenance,  for  that  puts  his  face  isle 
a  most  shrunken  and  wooden  posture  as  needs  H 
must;  for  in  bashfulness  the  spirits  do  m  little  fs 
and  come ;  but  with  bold  men,  upon  like  occasioa, 
they  stand  at  a  stay ;  like  a  stale  at  chess,  whsi^ 
it  is  no  mate,  but  yet  the  game  cannot  stir:  hut 
this  last  were  fitter  for  a  satire  than  for  a  serloos 
observation.  This  is  well  to  be  weighed,  Asl 
boldness  is  ever  blind ;  for  it  seeth  not  dangem 
and  inconveiuences :  therefore  it  is  ill  in  counselv 
good  in  execution;  so  that  the  right  use  of  bold 
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persons  is,  that  they  never  command  in  chief,  but 
be  seconds  and  under  the  direction  of  others ;  for 
in  counsel  it  is  grood  to  see  dangers,  and  in  execu- 
tion not  to  see  them  except  they  be  very  great 

Xin  OF  GOODNESS  AND  GOODNESS 
OF  NATURE. 

I TAKK  goodness  in  this  sense,  the  affecting  of 
the  weal  of  men,  which  is  that  the  Grecians  call 
Philanthropia;  and  the  word  humanity  ^as  it  is 
used)  is  a  little  too  light  to  express  it.  Good- 
ness I  call  the  habit,  and  goodness  of  nature  the 
inclination.  This  of  all  virtues  and  dignities  of 
the  mind  is  the  greatest,  being  the  character  of 
the  Deity :  and  without  it  man  is  a  busy,  mischie- 
vous, wretched  thing,  no  better  than  a  kind  of 
vermin.  Goodness  answers  to  the  theological 
virtue  charity,  and  admits  no  excess  but  error. 
The  desire  of  power  in  excess  caused  the  angels 
to  fall :  the  desire  of  knowledge  in  excess  caused 
man  to  fall:  but  in  charity  there  is  no  excess,  neither 
can  angel  or  man  come  in  danger  by  it.  The  in- 
clination to  goodness  is  imprinted  deeply  in  the 
nature  of  man ;  insomuch,  that  if  it  issue  not  to- 
wards men,  it  will  take  unto  other  living  crea- 
tores ;  as  it  is  seen  in  the  Turks,  a  cruel  people, 
who  nevertheless  are  kind  to  beasts,  and  give 
alms  to  dogs  and  birds ;  insomuch,  as  Busbechius 
leporteth,  a  Christian  boy  in  Constantinople  had 
liked  to  have  been  stoned  for  gagging  in  a  wag- 
gishness  a  long-billed  fowl.  Errors  indeed.  In 
^is  virtue,  of  goodness  or  charity,  may  be  com- 
mitted. The  Italians  have  an  ungracious  proverb, 
**Tanto  buon  che  val  niente;"  «»So  good,  that 
he  is  good  for  nothing :"  and  one  of  the  doctors 
of  Italy,  Nicholas  Machiavel,  had  the  confidence 
to  put  in  writing  almost  in  plain  terms,  *«  That  the 
Christian  faith  had  given  up  good  men  in  prey  to 
those  that  are  tyrannical  and  unjust ;''  whicli  he 
spake,  because,  indeed,  there  was  never  law  or  sect 
or  opinion  did  so  much  magnify  goodness  as  the 
Christian  religion  doth ;  therefore  to  avoid  the  scan- 
dal and  the  danger  both,  it  is  good  to  take  know- 
ledge of  the  errors  of  an  habit  so  excellent  Seek 
the  good  of  other  men,  but  be  not  in  bondage  to  their 
fhces  or  fancies ;  for  that  is  but  facility  or  softness, 
which  taketh  an  honest  mind  prisoner.  Neither 
|rive  thou  ^sop*s  cock  a  gem,  who  would  be  better 
pleased  and  happier  if  he  had  a  barley-corn.* 
The  example  of  God  teach'eth  the  lesson  truly; 
^•He  sendeth  his  rain,  and  maketh  the  sun  to 
•lune  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust ;"  but  he  doth 
not  rain  wealth,  nor  shine  honour  and  virtues  upon 
men  equally ;  common  benefits  are  to  be  commu- 
nicated with  all,  but  peculiar  benefits  with  choice. 
And  beware  how  in  making  the  portraiture  thou 
breakest  the  pattern :  for  divinity  maketh  the  love 
of  ourselves  the  pattern ;  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bours but  the  portraiture :  '*  Sell  all  thou  hast  and 
•  Bm  note  O,  at  Um  eii4  of  the  Emyi. 


give  it  to  the  poor,  and  follow  me  ;**  btit  sell  nol 
all  thou  hast  except  thou  come  and  follow  me| 
that  is,  except  thou  have  a  vocation  wherein  thou 
mayest  do  as  much  good  with  little  means  as 
wiUi  great;  for  otherwise,  in  feeding  thestreamSf 
thou  driest  the  fountain.  Neither  is  there  only 
a  habit  of  goodness  directed  by  right  reason ; 
but  there  is  in  some  men,  even  in  nature,  a  dispo* 
sition  towards  it;  as  on  the  other  side,  there  is  a 
natural  malignity ;  for  there  be  that  in  their  na- 
ture do  not  aJfect  the  good  of  others.  The  lighter 
sort  of  malignity  turneth  but  to  a  crossness,  or 
frowardness,  or  aptness  to  oppose,  or  difficileness, 
or  the  like ;  but  ^e  deeper  sort  to  envy,  and  mere 
mischief.  Such  men  in  other  men's  calamities^ 
are,  as  it  were,  in  season,  and  are  ever  on  the  load« 
ing  part:  not  so  good  as  the  dogs  that  licked 
Lazarus'  sores,  but  like  flies  that  are  still  buzzing 
upon  any  thing  that  is  raw ;  misanthropi,  that 
make  it  their  practice  to  bring  men  to  the  bough, 
and  yet  have  never  a  tree  for  the  purpose  in  their 
gardens,  as  Timon  had ;  such  dispositions  are  the 
very  errora  of  human  nature,  and  yet  they  are 
the  fittest  timber  to  make  great  politics  of ;  like 
to  knee  timber,  that  is  good  for  ships  that  are  or« 
dained  to  be  tossed,  but  not  for  building  houses 
that  shall  stand  firm.  The  parts  and  signs  of 
goodness  are  many.  If  a  man  be  gracious  and 
courteous  to  strangere,  it  shows  he  is  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off 
from  other  lands,  but  a  continent  that  joins  to 
them :  if  he  be  compassionate  towards  the  afflic« 
tions  of  others,  it  shows  that  his  heart  is  like  the 
noble  tree  that  is  wounded  itself  when  it  gives  the 
balm  :  if  he  easily  pardons  and  remits  offences,  it 
shows  that  his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries,  so 
that  he  cannot  be  shot :  if  he  be  thankful  for  small 
benefits,  it  shows  that  he  weighs  men's  minds,  and 
not  their  trash :  but,  above  all,  if  he  have  St 
Paul's  perfection,  that  he  would  wish  to  be  an 
anathema  from  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  his 
brethren,  it  shows  much  of  a  diviue  nature,  and  a 
kind  of  conformity  with  Christ  himself. 

XIV.    OF  NOBILITY. 

We  will  speak  of  nobility  firat  us  a  portion  of 
an  estate,  then  as  a  condition  of  particular  per- 
sons. A  monarchy  where  there  is  no  nobility 
at  all,  is  ever  a  pure  and  absolute  tyranny,  as  that 
of  the  Turks ;  for  nobility  attempera  sovereignty, 
and  draws  the  eyes  of  the  people  somewhat  aside 
from  the  line  royal ;  but  for  democracies  they 
need  it  not ;  and  they  are  commonly  more  quiet 
and  less  subject  to  sedition,  than  where  there  are 
stirpS  of  nobles ;  for  men's  eyes  are  upon  the 
business,  and  not  upon  the  persons ;  or  if  upon 
the  peraons,  it  is  for  the  business'  sake,  as  fittest, 
and  not  for  flags  and  pedigree.  We  see  the  Swit- 
zers  last  well,  notwithstanding  their  diversity  of 
religion  and  of  cantons ;  for  utility  is  their  bond^ 
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and  not  respects.  ThQ  united  provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries  in  their  government  excel;  for 
where  there  is  an  equality  the  consultations  are 
more  indifferent,  and  the  payments  and  tributes 
more  cheerful.  A  great  and  potent  nobility 
addeth  majesty  to  a  monarch,  but  diminisheth 
power,  and  putteth  life  and  spirit  into  the  people, 
but  presseth  their  fortune.  It  is  well  when  nobles 
are  not  too  great  for  sovereignty  nor  for  justice ; 
and  yet  maintained  in  that  height,  as  the  insolen- 
cy  of  inferiors  may  be  broken  upon  them  before  it 
come  on  too  fast  upon  the  majesty  of  kings.  A 
numerous  nobility  causeth  poverty  and  inconve- 
nience in  a  state,  for  it  is  a  surcharge  of  expense ; 
and  besides,  it  being  of  necessity  that  many  of  the 
nobility  fall  in  time  to  be  weak  in  fortune,  itmak- 
eth  a  kind  of  disproportion  between  honour  and 
means. 

As  for  nobility  in  particular  persons,  it  is  a  re- 
verend thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle  or  building 
not  in  decay,  or  to  see  a  fair  timber  tree  sound 
and  perfect ;  how  much  more  to  behold  an  an- 
cient noble  family,  which  hath  stood  against  the 
waves  and  weathers  of  timet  for  new  nobility  is 
but  the  act  of  power,  but  ancient  nobility  is  the  act 
of  time.  Those  that  are  first  raised  to  nobility 
are  commonly  more  virtuous,  but  less  innocent, 
than  their  descendants ;  for  there  is  rarely  any  ris- 
ing but  by  a  commixture  of  good  and  evil  arts ; 
but  it  is  reason  the  memory  of  the|r  virtues  remain 
to  their  posterity,  and  their  faults  die  with  them- 
selves. Nobility  of  birth  commonly  abateth  in- 
dustry ;  and  he  that  is  not  industrious,  envieth 
him  that  is;  besides  noble  persons  cannot  go 
much  higher :  and  he  that  standeth  at  a  stay  when 
others  rise,  can  hardly  avoid  motions  of  envy. 
On  the  other  side,  nobility  extinguisheth  the 
passive  envy  from  others  towards  them,  because 
they  are  in  possession  of  honour.  Certainly,  kings 
that  have  able  men  of  their  nobility  shall  find  ease 
in  employing  them,  and  a  better  slide  into  their 
business;  for  people  naturally  bend  to  them  as 
bom  in  some  sort  to  command. 

XV.  OF  SEDITIONS  AND  TROUBLES. 

Shepherds  of  people  had  need  know  the  calen- 

dars  and  tempests  in  state,  which  are  commonly 

greatest  when  things  grow  to  equality ;  as  natural 

tempests  are  greatest  about  the  equinoctia;  and  as 

there  are  certain  hollow  blasts  of  wind  and  secret 

swellings  of  seas  before  a  tempest,  so  are  there  in 

states; 

—  "  nie  ettam  enooa  Insure  tumaltai 

Bcpe  monet,  (htudeique  operta  tumeacera  belU.*' 

Libels  and  licentious  discourses  against  the 
state,  when  they  are  frequent  and  open ;  and  in  like 
sort  false  news  of\en  running  up  and  down,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  state,  and  hastily  embraced, 
are  amongst  the  signs  of  troubles.  Virgil,  giv- 
ing the  pedigree  of  Fame,  saith  she  was  sister  to 
the  giants : 


**  niam  Terra  pareni,  ir4  irritau  Deonlm, 
Extremam  (ut  perhibeni)  Oobo  Eneeladoque 
Progenuit." 


As  if  fames  were  the  relics  of  seditions  |iist; 
but  they  are  no  less  indeed  the  preludes  of  seditioai 
to  come.  Howsoever  he  noteth  it  right,  that  se- 
ditious tumults  and  seditious  fames  differ  no  mcve 
but  as  brother  and  sister,  masculine  and  feminine; 
especially  if  it  come  to  that,  that  the  best  aptione 
of  a  state,  and  the  most  plausible,  which  ought  to 
give  greatest  contentment,  are  taken  in  ill  seiiM^ 
and  traduced :  for  that  shows  the  envy  great,  u 
Tacitus  saith, «« conflata,  magna  invidia,  seu  beaBy 
seu  male,  geata  premunt.**  Neither  doth  it  follow« 
that  because  these  fames  are  a  sign  of  troubleei 
that  the  suppressing  of  them  with  too  much  ee- 
verity  should  be  a  remedy  of  troubles;  for  the  de- 
spising of  them  many  times  checks  them  best* 
and  the  going  about  to  stop  them  doth  but  make 
a  wonder  long  lived.  Also  that  kind  of  obedi- 
ence, which  Tacitus  speaketh  of,  is  to  be  held  ane- 
pected :  <«  Erant  in  officio,  sed  tamen  qui  malleDt 
mandata  imperantium  interpretari,  quam  exeqni;** 
disputing,  excusing,  cavilling  upon  mandatea  and 
directions,  is  a  kind  of  shaking  off  the  yoke,  aad 
assay  of  disobedience ;  especially  if  in  those  dia- 
putings  they  which  are  for  the  direction  Bpmk 
fearfully  and  tenderly,  and  those  that  are  agaioat 
it  audaciously. 

Also,  as  Machiavel  noteth  well,  when  prinow, 
that  ought  to  be  common  parents,  make  themselTM 
as  a  party  and  lean  to  a  side :  it  is,  as  a  boat  tiiat 
is  overthrown  by  uneven  weight  on  the  one  aide; 
as  was  well  seen  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  T^dtd 
of  France ;  for  first  himself  entered  league  far  IIm 
extirpation  of  the  Protestants,  and  presently  alliBr 
the  same  league  was  turned  upon  himself:  ftr 
when  the  authority  of  princes  is  made  but  an  ae* 
cessary  to  a  cause,  and  that  there  be  othei  baiida 
that  tie  faster  than  the  band  of  sovereignty,  kinga 
begin  to  be  put  almost  out  of  possession. 

Also,  when  discords,  and  quarrels,  and  factioaai 
are  carried  openly  and  audaciously,  it  is  a  sign  IIm 
reverence  of  government  is  lost ;  for  the  motioaa 
of  the  greatest  persons  in  a  government  ought  to 
be  as  the  motions  of  the  planets  under  «« prinram 
mobile,"(aocording  to  the  old  opinion,)  which  iai 
that  every  of  them  is  carried  swifUy  by  the  high- 
est  motion,  and  softly  in  their  own  motion ;  and* 
therefore,  when  great  ones  in  their  own  particular 
motion  move  violently,  and,  as  Tacitus  expreaaetii 
it  well,  <<  liberius  quam  ut  imperantium  memi* 
nissent,*Mt  is  a  sign  the  orbs  are  out  of  frame :  ftr 
reverence  is  that  wherewith  princes  are  girt  from 
God,  who  threateneth  the  dissolving  thereof;  ^  aol« 
vam  cingula  regum." 

So  when  any  of  the  four  pillars  of  goTemmcnt 
are  mainly  shaken,  or  weakened,  (which  are  zeli* 
gion,  justice,  counsel,  and  treasure,)  men  had 
need  to  pray  for  fair  weather.  But  let  us  paaa 
from  this  part  of  predictions,  (concerning  which* 
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torertheless,  more  light  may  be  taken  from  that 
which  foUoweth,)  and  let  us  speak  first  of  the 
materials  of  seditions,  then  of  the  motives  of  them, 
and  thirdly  of  the  remedies. 

Concerning  the  materials  of  seditions,  it  is  a 
thing  well  to  be  considered ;  for  the  surest  way 
to  prevent  seditions,  (if  the  times  do  bear  it,)  is  to 
take  away  the  matter  of  them;  for  if  there  be  fuel 
prepared,  it  is  hard  to  tell  whence  the  spark  shall 
come  that  shall  set  it  on  fire.  The  matter  of  se- 
ditions is  of  two  kinds,  much  poverty  and  much 
discontentment.  It  is  certain,  so  many  overthrown 
estates,  so  many  votes  for  troubles.  Lucan  noteth 
well  the  state  of  Rome  before  the  civil  war, 

**  nine  asnra  vonx,  rapidamque  In  tempore  tonus, 
Uinc  concutra  fidm,  et  mulut  atUe  bellum." 

This  same  <'  multus  utile  helium,'^  is  an  assured 
and  infallible  sign  of  a  state  disposed  to  seditions 
^kid  troubles;  and  if  this  poverty  and  broken 
estate  in  the  better  sort  be  joined  with  a  want  and 
necessity  in  the  mean  people,  the  danger  is  im- 
minent and  great ;  for  the  rebellions  of  the  belly 
^re  the  worst. .  As  for  discontentments,  they  are 
in  the  politic  body  like  humours  in  the  natural, 
which  are  apt  to  gather  a  preternatural  heat  and  to 
inflame ;  and  let  no  prince  measure  the  danger  of 
them  by  this,  whether  they  be  just  or  unjust :  for 
&at  were  to  imagine  people  to  be  too  reasonable, 
who  do  often  spurn  at  their  own  good ;  nor  yet  by 
this,  whether  the  griefs  whereupon  they  rise  be 
in  fact  great  or  small ;  for  they  are  tho  most  dan- 
gerous discontentments  where  the  fear  is  greater 
Ifaan  the  feeling :  ''  Dolendi  modus,  timendi  non 
item:*'  besides,  in  great  oppressions,  the  same 
flings  that  provoke  the  patience,  do  withal  mate 
the  courage :  but  in  fears  it  is  not  so ;  neither  let 
any  prince,  or  state,  be  secure  concerning  discon- 
.  tentments  because  they  have  been  often,  or  have 
been  long,  and  yet  no  peril  hath  ensued ;  for  as  it 
is  true  that  every  vapour,  or  fume,  doth  not  turn 
into  a  storm,  so  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
storms,  though  they  blow  over  divers  times,  yet 
aiay  fall  at  last;  and  as  the  Spanish  proverb 
noteth  well,  «<  The  cord  breaketh  at  the  last  by 
the  weakest  pull.*' 

•  The  causes  and  motions  of  seditions  are  innovar 
tion  in  religion,  taxes,  alteration  of  laws  and  cus- 
toms, breaking  of  privileges,  general  oppression, 
advancement  of  nnWorthy  persons,  strangers, 
dearths,  disbanded  soldiers,  factions  grown  des- 
perate ;  and  whatsoever  in  offending  people  join- 
eth  and  knitteth  them  in  a  common  cause. 

For  the  remedies,  there  may  be  some  general 
pfeservatives,  whereof  we  will  speak :  as  for  the 
Jnst  cure  it  must  answer  to  the  purtieolar  disease ; 
tnd  so  he  left  to  counsel  rather  than  rale. 

The  first  remedy,  or  prevention,  is  to  remove,  by 
•U  means  possible,  that  material  cause  of  sedition 
whereof  we  speak,  which  is,  want  and  poverty  in 
the  estate ;  to  which  pnrpoee  aervoth  ibfi  opening 


and  well-balancing  of  trade;  the  cherishing  of 
manufactures ;  the  banishing  of  idleness ;  tlje  re- 
pressing of  waste  and  excess,  by  sumptuary  laws ; 
the  improvement  and  husbanding  of  the  soil ;  the 
regulating  of  prices  of  things  vendible ;  the  mo- 
derating of  taxes  and  tributes,  and  the  like.  Gene- 
rally, it  is  to  be  foreseen  that  the  population  of  a 
kingdom  (especially  if  it  be  not  mown  down  by 
wars)  do  not  exceed  the  stock  of  the  kingdom  which 
should  maintain  them :  neither  is  the  population  to 
be  reckoned  only  by  number ;  for  a  smaller  num- 
ber that  spend  more  and  earn  less,  do  wear  out  an 
estate  sooner  than  a  greater  number  that  live  lower 
and  gather  more ;  therefore  the  multiplying  of  no- 
bility,* and  other  degrees  of  quality,  in  an  over 
proportion  to  the  common  people,  doth  speedily 
bring  a  state  to  necessity ;  and  so  doth  likewise 
an  overgrown  clergy,  for  they  bring  nothing  to 
the  stock ;  and,  in  like  manner,  when  more  are 
bred  scholars  than  preferments  can  take  off. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered,  that  forasmuch 
as  the  increase  of  any  estate  must  be  upon  the 
foreigner,  (for  whatsoever  is  somewhere  gotten,  is 
somewhere  lost,)  there  be  but  three  things  which 
one  nation  selleth  unto  another ;  the  commodity, 
as  nature  yieldcth  it ;  the  manufacture ;  and  the 
victure,  or  carriage ;  so  that  if  these  three  wheels 
go,  wealth  will  flow  as  in  a  spring  tide.  And  it 
Cometh  many  times  to  pass,  that  »«materiam  supers- 
bit  opus,**  that  the  work  and  carriage  is  more  worth 
than  the  material,  and  enricheth  a  state  more;  as  is 
notably  seen  in  the  Low  Countrymen,  who  have 
the  best  mines  above  ground  in  Uie  world. 

Above  all  things,  good  policy  is  to  be  used, 
that  the  treasure  and  monies  in  a  state  be  not 
gathered  into  few  hands ;  for,  otherwise,  a  state 
may  have  a  great  stock,  and  yet  starve:  and 
money  is  like  muck,  not  good  except  it  be 
spread.  This  is  done  chiefly  by  suppressing,  or, 
at  the  least,  keeping  a  strait  hand  upon  the  devour- 
ing trades  of  usury,  engrossing,  great  pasturages, 
and  the  like. 

For  removing  discontentments,  or  at  least  the 
danger  of  them,  there  is  in  every  state  (as  we 
know)  two  portions  of  subjects,  the  nobles  and 
the  commonality.  When  one  of  these  is  discon- 
tent, the  danger  is  not  great;  for  common  people 
are  of  slow  motion,  if  they  be  not  excited  by  the 
greater  sort;  and  the  greater  sort  are  of  small 
strength,  except  the  multitude  be  apt  and  ready 
to  move  of  themselves :  then  is  the  danger,  when 
the  greater  sort  do  but  wait  for  the  troubling  of  the 
waters  amongst  the  meaner,  that  then  they  may 
declare  themselves.  The  poets  feign  that  the  rest 
of  the  gods  would  have  bound  Jupiter,  which  he 
hearing  of,  by  the  counsel  of  Pallas,  sent  for  Bri- 
areus,  with  his  hundred  hands,  to  oome  in  to  his 
aid :  an  emblem,  no  doubt,  to  show  how  safe  it  is 
for  monarehs  to  make  sore  of  tiie  good  will  of 
eommon  people. 

♦  iM  Mto  B;  at  dM  end  of  tiM  EHtyi* 
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To  give  mooerate  liberty  for  gnefa  and  discon- 
tentmenu  to  evaporate  (so  it  be  without  too  great 
insolenoy  or  bravery)  is  a  safe  way :  for  he  that 
turneth  the  humours  ba6k,  and  maketh  the  wound 
bleed  inwards,  endangereth  malign  ulcers  and  per- 
nicious imposthumations. 

The  part  of  Epimetheus  might  well  become 
Prometheus,  in  the  case  of  discontentments,  for 
there  is  not  a  better  provision  against  them.  Epi- 
metheus, when  griefs  and  evils  flew  abroad,  at 
last  shut  the  lid,  and  kept  hope  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  Certainly,  the  politic  and  artificial 
nourishing  and  entertaining  of  hopes,  and  carry< 
ing  men  from  hopes  to  hopes,  is  one  of  the  best 
antidotes  against  the  poison  of  discontentments ; 
and  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  wise  government  and 
proceeding,  when  it  can  hold  men*s  hearts  by 
hopes,  when  it  cannot  by  satisfaction ;  and  when 
it  can  handle  things  in  such  manner  as  no  evil 
shall  appear  so  peremptory  but  that  it  hath  some 
outlet  of  hope :  which  is  the  less  hard  to  do :  be- 
cause both  particular  persons  and  factions  are  apt 
enough  to  flatter  themselves,  or  at  least  to  brave 
that,  they  believe  not. 

Also  the  foresight  and  prevention,  that  there  be 
no  likely  or  fit  h^  whereunto  discontented  per- 
sons may  resort,  and  under  whom  they  may  join, 
is  a  known,  but  an  excellent  point  of  caution.  I 
understand  a  fit  head  to  be  one  that  hath  greatness 
and  reputation,  that  hath  confidence  with  the  dis- 
contented party,  and  upon  whom  they  turn  their 
eyes,  and  Uiatis  thought  discontented  in  bis  own 
particular :  which  kind  of  persons  are  either  to  be 
won  and  reconciled  to  the  state,  and  that  in  a  fast 
and  true  manner ;  or  to  be  fronted  with  some  other  of 
the  same  party  that  may  oppose  them,  and  so  divide 
the  reputation.  Generally  the  dividing  and  break- 
ing of  all  factions  and  combinations  that  are  adverse 
to  the  state,  and  setting  them  at  distance,  or,  at 
least,  distrust  among  themselves,  is  not  one  of  the 
worst  remedies :  for  it  is  a  desperate  case,  If  those 
that  hold  with  the  proceeding  of  the  state  bo  fnll 
of  discord  and  faction,  and  those  that  are  against 
it  be  entire  and  united. 

I  have  noted,  that  some  witty  and  sharp 
speeches,  which  have  fidlen  from  princes,  have 
given  fire  to  seditions.  Cesar  did  himself  infi- 
nite hurt  in  that  speecht  «•  Sylla  neacivit  literas, 
non  potuit  dictare ;"  for  it  did  utterly  cut  off  that 
hope  which  men  had  entertained,  that  he  would 
one  time  or  other  give  over  his  dictatorship.  Gal- 
ba  undid  himself  by  that  speech, «« legi  a  se  mili- 
tem,  non  emi  ;'*  for  it  put  the  soldiers  out  of  hope 
of  the  donative.  Probns,  likewise,  by  that  speecht 
•*  si  vixero  non  opus  erit  amplius  Romano  imperio 
militibus  ;*'  a  speech  of  great  despair  for  the  sol- 
diers, and  many  the  like.  Snrely  princes  had 
need  in  tender  matters  and  ttoklish  times,  to  be- 
ware what  they  say,  especially  in  these  short 
speeches,  which  fly  abroad  like  darts,  and  are 
thought  to  be  shot  oat  of  tbair  seciet  intentions; 


for  as  for  large  discourses,  they  are  flat  things,  and 
not  so  much  noted. 

Lastly,  let  princes,  against  all  events,  not  btf 
without  some  grreat  person,  one  or  rather  moref  of 
military  valour,  near  unto  them,  for  the  repressing 
of  seditions  in  their  beginnings ;  for  without  tbatp 
there  useth  to  be  more  trepidation  in  court  upon 
the  first  breaking  out  of  troubles,  than  were  fit; 
and  the  state  runneth  the  danger  of  that  which  TV 
citus  saith,  ^*  atque  is  habitus  animorum  fuit,  at 
pessimum  facinus  auderent  pauci,  plures  velleni^ 
omnes  paterentur :''  but  let  such  military  persons 
be  assured,  and  well  reputed  of,  rather  than  fiw* 
tious  and  popular ;  holding  also  good  correspond* 
ence  with  the  other  great  men  in  the  state,  or  else 
the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease. 

XVI.    OF  ATHEISM. 

I  HAD  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  legend^ 
and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  thin 
universal  frame  is  without  a  mind ;  tmd,  therefoie^ 
God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  atheianiy 
because  his  ordinary  works  convince  it.    It  is  tme^ 
that  a  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to 
atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men'b 
minds  about  to  religion  ;*  for  while  the  mind  of  man 
looketh  upon  second  causes  scattered,  it  may  soma* 
times  rest  in  them,  and  go  no  further;  but  wImb 
it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate,  aaA 
linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  prorideaen 
and  Deity :  nay,  even  that  school  which  is  mont 
accused  of  atheism  doth  most  demonstrate  reli- 
gion ;  that  is  the  school  of  Leucippua,and  ] 
critns,  and  Epicurus :  for  it  is  a  thousand 
more  credible  that  four  mutable  elements,  end  one 
immutable  fifth  essence,  duly  and  eternally  placed, 
need  no  God,  than  that  an  army  of  infinite  small 
portions,  or  seeds  unplaced,  should  have  prodnoed 
this  order  and  beauty  without  a  divine  wmrahal. 
The  Scripture  saith,  ««The  fool  hath  said  in  lun 
heart,  there  is  no  God ;"  it  is  not  said,  **  The  fool 
hath  thought  in  his  heart ;"  so  as  he  rather  saith  it 
by  rote  to  himself,  as  that  he  would  have,  thaa 
that  he  can  thoroughly  believe  it,  or  be  persnadad 
of  it ;  for  none  deny  there  is  a  God,  but  those  fior 
whom  it  maketh  that  there  were  no  God.    It  ap« 
peareth  in  nothing  more,  that  atheism  is  rather  ia 
the  lip  than  in  the  heart  of  man,  than  by  this,  that 
a^eists  will  ever  be  talking  of  that  their  opiniony 
as  if  they  fiunted  in  it  within  themselves,  and 
would  be  glad  to  be  strengthened  by  the  conseni 
of  others :  nay  more,  you  shall  have  atheists  stnwm 
to  get  disciples,  as  it  fereth  with  other  sects ;  and» 
which  is  most  of  all,  you  shall  have  of  them  that 
will  suffer  for  atheism,  and  not  recant ;  whereaay 
if  they  did  truly  think  that  there  were  no  suchthi^ 
as  God,  why  should  they  trouble  themselreaf 
Epicurus  is  charged,  that  he  did  but  dissemble  te 
his  credit's  sake,  when  he  affirmed  there  won 
«  Sm  soto  I,  at  tbs  ta4  or  tbs  iMavB. 
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were  blessed  natures,  but  such  as  enjoyed  them- 
selves without  having  respect  to  the  government 
of  the  world  ;  wherein  they  say  he  did  temporize, 
though  in  secret  he  thought  there  was  no  God : 
but  certainly  he  is  traduced,  for  his  words  are 
noble  and  divine :  "  Non  Deos  vulgi  negare  pro- 
fanum ;  sed  vulgi  opiniones  Diis  applicture  profa- 
num/'  Plato  could  have  said  no  more ;  and,  al- 
though he  had  the  confidence  to  deny  the  adminis- 
tration he  had  not  the  power  to  deny  the  nature. 
The  Indians  of  the  west  have  names  for  their  par- 
ticular gods  though  they  have  no  name  for  God : 
as  if  the  heathens  should  have  bad  the  names  Jupi- 
ter, Apollo,  Mars,  &;c.  but  not  the  word  Deus, 
which  shows  that  even  those  barbarous  people 
have  the  notion,  though  they  have  not  the  latitude 
and  extent  of  it :  so  that  against  atheists  the  very 
savages  take  part  with  the  very  subtlest  philoso- 
phers. The  contemplative  atheist  is  rare,  a  Dia- 
goms,  a  Bion,  a  Lucian  perhaps,  and  some  others ; 
and  yet  they  seem  to  be  more  than  they  are ;  for 
that  all  that  impugn  a  received  religion,  or  super- 
stition, are,  by  the  adverse  part,  branded  with  the 
name  of  atheists ;  but  the  grreat  atheists  indeed 
are  hypocrites,  which  are  ever  handling  holy 
things,  but  without  feeling ;  so  as  they  must  needs 
be  cauterized  in  the  end.  The  causes  of  athe- 
ism are,  divisions  in  religion,  if  they  be  many ; 
for  any  one  main  division  addeth  zeal  to  both  sides, 
but  many  divisions  introduce  atheism :  another  is, 
scandal  of  priests,  when  it  is  come  to  that  which 
St.  Bernard  saith, «« non  est  jam  dicere,  ut  popu- 
1ns,  sic  sacerdos ;  quia  neo  sic  populus,  ut  sacep- 
dos  ;**  a  third  is,  custom  of  profane  scoffing  in 
h(dy  matters,  which  doth  by  little  and  little  deface 
the  reverence  of  religion;  and,  lastly,  learned 
times,  specially  with  peace  and  prosperity;  for 
troubles  and  adversities  do  more  bow  men^s  minds 
to  religion.  They  that  deny  a  God  destroy  man's 
nobility ;  for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  to  the  beast 
by  his  body ;  and,  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to  God  by  his 
Spirit,  he  is  a  base  and  igrnoble  creature.  It  de- 
stroys likewise  magnanimity,  and  the  raising  of 
human  nature;  for  take  an  example  of  a  dog, 
and  mark  what  a  generosity  and  courage  be  will 
pat  on  when  he  finds  himself  maintained  by  a 
man,  who  to  him  is  instead  of  a  God,  or  ««  melior 
liatura;''  which  cofurage  is  manifestly  such  as 
that  creature,  without  that  confidence  of  a  better 
nature  than  his  own,  could  never  attain.  So  man, 
when  he  resteth  and  assureth  himself  upon  divine 
protection  and  favour,  gaihereth  a  force  and  faith, 
vrhich  human  nature  in  itself  could  not  obtain ; 
therefore,  as  atheism  is  in  all  respects  hateful,  so 
In  this,  that  it  depriveth  human  nature  of  the 
means  to  exalt  itself  above  homan  frailty.  As  it 
is  in  particular  persons,  so  it  is  in  nations ;  never 
was  Uiere  such  a  state  for  magnanimity  as  Rome ; 
of  this  state  hear  what  Cicero  saith,  "  Quam  voln- 
mns,  licet,  Patres  conscripti,  noa  amemus,  tamen 
liec  numero  Hispanos,  nee  robors  Gallos,  nee  cal« 
Vol.  I.— 4 


liditate  Poenos,  nee  artibus  Graecos,  nee  deniqne 
hoc  ipso  hujus,  gentis  et  terras  domestico  nativoque 
sensu  Italos  ipsos  et  Latinos;  sed  pietate,  ao 
religione,  atque  hac  una  sapientia,  quod  Deorum 
immortalium  numine  omnia  regi,  gubemarique 
perspeximus  omnes,  gentes  nationesque  supeia* 
vimus." 

XVII.    OF  SUPERSTITION. 

It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all 
than  such  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  him ;  for 
the  one  is  unbelief,  the  other  is  contumely ;  and 
certainly  superstition  is  the  reproach  of  the  Deity. 
Plutarch  saith  well  to  that  purpose :  «« Surely,^ 
saith  he,  «'  I  had  rather  a  great  deal  men  should 
say  there  was  no  such  man  at  all  as  Plutarch,  than 
that  they  should  say  that  there  wi«s  one  Plutarch, 
that  would  eat  his  children  as  soon  as  they  were 
born :"  as  the  poets  speak  of  Saturn :  and,  as  the 
contumely  is  greater  towards  God,  so  the  danger 
iff  greater  towards  men.  Atheism  leaves  a  man  to 
sense,  to  philosophy,  to  natural  piety,  to  laws,  to 
reputation :  all  which  may  be  guides  to  an  outward 
moral  virtue,  though  religion  were  not;  but  super- 
stition dismounts  tdl  these,  and  erecteth  an  absolute 
monarchy  in  the  minds  of  men :  therefore  atheism 
did  never  perturb  states ;  for  it  makes  men  vrary 
of  themselves,  as  looking  no  further,  and  we  see 
the  times  inclined  to  atheism  (as  the  Ume  of  Au* 
gustus  Cesar)  were  civil  times :  but  superstition 
hath  been  the  confusion  of  many  states,  and  bring»- 
eth  in  a  new  «<  primum  mobile,^'  thatTavisheth  all 
the  spheres  of  government  The  master  of  super* 
stition  is  the  people,  and  in  all  superstition  wise 
men  follow  fools ;  and  arguments  are  fitted  to  prac- 
tice, in  a  reversed  order.  It  was  gravely  said,  by 
some  of  the  prelates  in  the  council  of  Trent,  where 
the  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen  bare  great  sway,  that 
the  schoolmen  were  like  astronomers,  which  did 
feign  eccentrics  and  epicycles,  and  such  engines  of 
orbs  to  save  phenomena,  though  they  knew  there 
were  no  such  things ;  and,  in  like  manner,  that 
the  schoolmen  had  framed  a  number  of  subtle  and 
intricate  axioms  and  theorems,  to  save  the  practice 
of  the  churcb.  The  causes  of  superstition  are, 
pleasing  and  sensual  rites  and  ceremonies ;  excess 
of  outward  and  pharisaical  boliness ;  over  great 
reverence  of  traditions,  which  cannot  but  load  the 
church ;  the  stratagems  of  prelates  for  their  own 
ambition  and  lucre ;  the  favouring  too  mnch  of 
good  intentions,  which  openeth  the  gate  to  conceits 
and  novelties ;  the  taking  an  aim  at  divine  matters 
by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of 
imaginations;  and,  lastly,  barbarous  times,  ee* 
pecially  joined  with  calamities  and  disasters. 
Superstition,  without  a  veil,  is  a  deformed  thing ; 
for  as  it  addeth  deformity  to  an  ape  to  be  so  like 
a  man,  so  the  similitude  of  superstition  to  religion 
makes  it  the  more  deformed :  and,  as  wholesome 
meat  ooinipteth  to  little  worms,  so  good  forms  and 
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orders  corrupt  into  a  namber  of  petty  observances. 
There  is  a  superstition  in  avoiding  superstition, 
when  men  think  to  do  best  if  they  go  furthest 
irom  the  superstition  formerly  received ;  there- 
fore care  would  be  had  that  (as  it  fareth  in  ill 
purgings)  the  good  be  not  taken  away  with  the 
bad,  >;vhich  commonly  is  done  when  the  people  is 
the  reformer. 

XVIII.    OF  TRAVEL. 

Travel,  in  the  younger  sort,  is  a  part  of  educa- 
tion ;  in  the  elder,  a  part  of  experience.  He  that 
travelleth  into  a  country,  before  he  hath  some  en- 
trance into  the  language,  goeth  to  school,  and  not 
to  travel.  That  young  men  travel  under  some 
tutor,  or  grave  servant,  I  allow  well ;  so  that  he  be 
such  a  one  that  hath  the  language,  and  hath  been 
in  the  country  before ;  whereby  he  may  be  able  to 
tell  them  what  things  are  worthy  to  be  seen  in  the 
country  where  they  go,  what  acquaintances  they 
are  to  seek,  what  exercises  or  discipline  the  place 
yieldeth ;  for  else  young  men  shall  go  hooded,  and 
look  abroad  little.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that,  in 
sea  voyages,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
sky  and  sea,  men  should  make  diaries ;  but  in  land 
travel,  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  observed,  for  the 
most  part  they  omit  it;  as  if  chance  were  fitter  to 
be  registered  than  observation :  let  diaries,  there- 
fore, be  brought  in  use.  The  things  to  be  seen 
and  observed  are,  the  courts  of  princes,  especially 
when  they  give  audience  to  ambassadors;  the 
courts  of  justice,  while  they  sit  and  hear  causes ; 
and  so  of  consistories  ecclesiastic ;  the  churches 
and  monasteries,  with  the  monuments  which  are 
therein  extant ;  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  cities 
and  towns ;  and  so  the  havens  and  harbours,  anti- 
quities and  ruins,  libraries,  colleges,  disputations, 
and  lectures,  where  any  are ;  shipping  and  navies ; 
houses  and  gardens  of  state  and  pleasure,  near 
great  cities :  armories,  arsenals,  magazines,  ex- 
changes, burses,  warehouses,  exercises  of  horse- 
manship, fencing,  training  of  soldiers,  and  the 
like :  comedies,  such  whereunto  the  better  sort  of 
persons  do  resort ;  treasuries  of  jewels  and  robes ; 
cabinets  and  rarities ;  and,  to  conclude,  whatso- 
ever is  memorable  in  the  places  where  they  go : 
aAer  all  which  the  tutors  or  servants  ought  to  make 
diligent  inquiry.  As  for  triumphs,  masks,  feasts, 
weddings,  funerals,  capital  executions,  and  such 
shows,  men  need  not  to  be  put  in  mind  of  them : 
yet  are  they  not  to  be  neglected.  If  you  will  have 
a  young  man  to  put  his  travel  into  a  little  room,  and 
in  short  time  to  gather  much,  this  you  must  do ;  first, 
$18  was  said,  he  must  have  some  entrance  into  the 
language  before  he  goeth ;  then  he  must  have  such 
a  servant,  or  tutor,  as  knoweth  the  country,  as  was 
likewise  said:  let  him  carry  with  him  also  some 
card  or  book,  describing  the  country  where  he 
travelleth,  which  will  be  a  good  key  to  his  inquiry ; 
let  him  keep  also  a  diaiy;  let  him  not  stay  long  in 


one  city  or  town,  more  or  less  as  the  place  ( 
eth,  but  not  long;  nay,  when  he  stayeth  in  one 
city  or  town,  let  him  change  his  lodging  from  one 
end  and  part  of  the  town  to  another,  which  is  a  gmft 
adamant  of  acquaintance ;  let  him  sequester  him- 
self from  the  company  of  his  countrymen,  and  diet 
in  such  places  where  there  is  good  company  q£ 
the  nation  where  he  travelleth :  let  him,  opon  his 
removes  from  one  place  to  another,  procure  lecom* 
mendation  to  some  person  of  quality  residing  in 
the  place  whither  he  removeth,  that  he  may  naa 
his  favour  in  those  things  he  desireth  to  see  or 
know :  thus  he  may  abridge  his  travel  with  mndi 
profit.  As  for  the  acquaintance  which  is  to  be 
sought  in  travel,  that  which  is  the  most  of  all  pro- 
fitable, is  acquaintance  with  the  secifetaries  and 
employed  men  of  ambassadors :  for  so  in  travelliof 
in  one  country  ho  shall  suck  the  experienoo  of 
many :  let  him  also  see  and  visit  eminent  penoM 
in  all  kinds,  which  are  of  great  name  abrcMtd,  thai 
he  may  be  able  to  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with 
the  fame ;  For  quarrels,  they  are  with  care  and  dJ0> 
cretion  to  be  avoided ;  they  are  commonly  for  inia- 
tresses,  healths,  place,  and  words ;  and  let  a  u)am 
beware  how  he  keepeth  company  with  choleric  and 
quarrelsome  persons,  for  they  will  engage  him  into 
their  own  quarrels.  When  a  traveller  retomeCh 
home,  let  him  not  leave  the  country  where  he  hatfi 
travelled  altogether  behind  him ;  but  maintain  a 
correspondence  by  letters  with  those  of  hia  ao» 
quaintance  which  are  most  worth;  and  let  his 
travel  appear  rather  in  his  discourse  than  in  his 
apparel  or  gesture ;  and  in  his  discourse  let  him  bs 
raUier  advised  in  his  answers,  than  forward  to  loll 
stories :  and  let  it  appear  that  he  doth  not  changii 
his  country  manners  for  those  of  foreign  parts;  bnt 
only  prick  in  some  flowers  of  that  he  hath  leansd 
abroad  into  the  customs  of  his  own  country. 

XIX.    OF  EMPIRE. 

It  is  a  miserable  state  of  mind  to  have  few 
things  to  desire,  and  many  things  to  fear;  and  jot 
that  commonly  is  the  case  of  kings,  who  being  at 
the  highest,  want  matter  of  desire,  which  makes 
their  minds  more  languishing ;  and  have  many  le* 
presentations  of  perils  and  shadows,  which  makes 
their  minds  the  less  clear :  and  tliis  is  one  reason 
also  of  that  effect  which  the  Scripture  speaketh  of, 
*«  That  the  king's  heart  is  inscrutable :"  for  mill* 
titude  of  jealousies,  and  lack  of  some  predominant 
desire,  that  should  marshal  and  put  in  order  all  tha 
rest,  maketh  any  man*s  heart  hard  to  find  or  800iid« 
Hence  it  comes  likewise,  that  princes  many  times 
make  themselves  desires,  and  set  their  hearts  upon 
toys;  sometimes  upon  a  building;  sometimes 
upon  erecting  of  an  order  ;  sometimes  upon  tha 
advancing  of  a  person ;  sometimes  upon  obtain* 
ing  excellence  in  some  art,  or  feat  of  the  hand ;  as 
Nero  for  playing  on  the  harp ;  Domitian  for  oar- 
taintj  of  Uie  hand  with  the  airow ;  Commodua  ibr 
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playing  at  fence;  Caraealla  for  driving  chariots, 
and  the  like.  This  seemeth  incredible  unto  those 
tiiat  know  not  the  principle,  that  the  mind  of  man 
is  more  cheered  and  refreshed  by  profiting  in  small 
things  than  by  standing  at  a  stay  in  great.  We 
see  also  that  kings  that  have  been  fortunate  con- 
querors in  their  first  years,  it  being  not  possible 
for  them  to  go  forward  infinitely,  but  that  they 
must  have  some  check  or  arrest  in  their  fortunes, 
tnrn  in  their  latter  years  to  be  superstitious  and 
melancholy ;  as  did  Alexander  the  Great,  Diocle- 
8ian,  and  in  our  memory  Charles  the  Fifth,  and 
ethers :  for  he  that  is  used  to  go  forward,  and 
findeth  a  stop,  falleth  out  of  his  own  favour,  and 
•is  not  the  thing  he  was. 

To  speak  now  of  the  true  temper  of  empire,  it 
is  a  thing  rare  and  hard  to  keep ;  for  both  temper 
And  distemper  consists  of  contraries :  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  mingle  contraries,  another  to  interchange 
them.  The  answer  of  Apollonius  to  Vespasian 
is  full  of  excellent  instruction.  Vespasian  asked 
him,  what  was  Nero^s  overthrow  1  he  answered, 
Nero  could  touch  and  tune  the  harp  well,  but  in 
government  sometimes  he  used  to  wind  the  pins 
.too  high,  sometimes  to  let  them  down  too  low; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  nothing  destroyeth  authority 
80  much  as  the  unequal  and  untimely  interchange 
•of  power  pressed  too  far,  and  relaxed  too  much. 
•  This  is  true,  that  the  wisdom  of  all  these  latter 
times  in  princes*  afiairs,  is  rather  fine  deliveries, 
and  shiftings  of  dangers  and  mischiefs,  when  they 
are  near,  than  solid  and  grounded  courses  to  keep 
them  aloof:  but  this  is  but  to  try  masteries  with 
fortune;  and  let  men  beware  how  they  neglect 
.and  suffer  matter  of  trouble  to  be  prepared ;  for  no 
inan  can  forbid  the  spark,  nor  tell  whence  it  may 
.come.  The  difficulties  in  princes'  business  are 
many  and  great ;  but  the  greatest  difficulty  is  oflen 
■in  their  own  mind ;  for  it  is  common  with  princes 
(saith  Tacitus)  to  will  contradictories;  ««Sunt 
plerumque  regum  voluntates  vehementes,  et  inter 
se  contrariae ;"  for  it  is  the  solecism  of  power  to 
.think  to  command  the  end,  and  yet  not  to  endure 
-the  mean. 
.  Kings  have  to  deal  with  their  neighbours,  their 
wives,  their  children,  their  prelates  or  clergy,  their 
nobles,  their  second  nobles  or  gentlemen,  their 
merchants,  their  commons,  and  dieir  men  of  war; 
and  from  all  these  arise  dangers,  if  care  and  cir- 
.cumspection  be  not  used. 
.  First,  for  their  neighbours,  there  can  no  general 
rule  be  given,  (the  occasions  are  so  variable,)  save 
one  which  ever  holdeth ;  which  is,  that  princes 
do  keep  due  sentinel,  that  none  of  their  neigh- 
bours do  overgrow  so  (by  increase  of  territory,  by 
embracing  of  trade,  by  approaches,  or  the  like) 
as  they  become  more  able  to  annoy  them  than 
they  were;  and  this  is  generally  the  work  of 
standing  counsels  to  foresee  and  to  hinder  it. 
During  that  triumvirate  of  kings.  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  of  England,  Francis  the  First,  king  of 


France,  and  Charles  the  Fifth  emperor,  there  was 
such  a  w^atch  kept  that  none  oT  the  three  could 
win  a  palm  of  ground,  but  the  other  two  would 
straightways  balance  it,  either  by  confederation, 
or,  if  need  were,  by  a  war;  and  would  not  in  any 
wise  take  up  peace  at  interest:  and  the  like 
was  done  by  that  league  (which  Guicciardim 
saith  was  the  security  of  Italy)  made  between 
Ferdinando,  king  of  Naples,  Lorenzius  Medicis, 
and  Ludovicus  Sforsa,  potentates,  the  one  of  Flo- 
rence, the  other  of  Milan.  Neither  is  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  schoolmen  to  be  received,  that  a 
war  cannot  justly  be  made,  but  upon  a  precedent 
injury  or  provocation;  for  there  is  no  question, 
but  a  just  fear  of  an  imminent  danger  though 
there  be  no  blow  given,  is  a  lawful  cause  of  a 
war. 

For  their  wives,  there  are  cruel  examples  of 
them.  Livia  is  infamed  for  the  poisoning  of  her 
husband ;  Roxalana,  Solyman's  wife,  was  the  de- 
struction of  that  renowned  prince.  Sultan  Musta- 
pha,  and  otherwise  troubled  his  house  and  succes- 
sion ;  Edward  the  Second  of  England's  queen  had 
the  principal  hand  in  the  deposing  and  murder  of 
her  husband.  This  kind  of  danger  is  then  to  be 
feared  chiefly  when  the  wives  have  plots  fbr  the 
raising  of  their  own  children,  or  else  that  they  be 
advoutresses. 

For  their  children,  the  tragedies  likewise  of 
dangers  from  them  have  been  many;  and  gene- 
rally the  entering  of  fathers  into  suspicion  of 
their  children  hath  been  ever  unfortunate.  The 
destruction  of  Mustapha  (that  we  named  before) 
was  so  fatal  to  Solyman's  line,  as  the  succession 
of  the  Turks  from  Solyman  until  this  day  is  sus- 
pected  to  be  untrue,  and  of  strange  blood;  for 
that  Selymns  the  Second  was  thought  to  be  sup. 
positious.  The  destruction  of  Crispus,  a  young 
prince  of  rare  towardness,  by  Constantinus  the 
Great,  his  father,  was  in  like  manner  fatal  to  his 
house,  for  both  Constantinus  and  Constance,  his 
son,  died  violent  deaths;  and  Constantius,  his 
other  son,  did  little  better,  who  died  indeed  of 
sickness,  but  af^r  that  Julianus  had  taken  arms 
against  him.  The  destruction  of  Demetrius,  son 
to  Philip  the  Second  of  Macedon,  turned  upon  the 
father,  who  died  of  repentance :  and  many  like 
examples  there  are,  but  few  or  none  where  the 
fathers  had  good  by  such  distrust,  except  it  were 
where  the  sons  were  up  in  open  aims  against 
them ;  as  was  Selymus  the  First  against  Bajazet, 
and  the  three  sons  of  Henry  the  Second  king  of 
England. 

For  their  prelates,  when  they  are  proud  and 
great,  there  is  also  danger  from  them;  as  it  waa 
in  the  times  of  Anselmus  and  Thomas  Becket, 
arehbishops  of  Canterbury,  who  with  theb  croeieia 
did  almost  try  it  with  the  king's  sword ;  and  yet 
they  had  to  deal  with  stout  and  haughty  kings, 
William  Rufus,  Henry  the  First,  and  Henry  the 
Second.    The  danger  is  not  from  that  state,  bst 
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where  it  hath  a  dependance  of  foreign  authority ; 
or  where  the  churchmen  come  in  and  are  elected, 
not  by  the  collation  of  the  king,  or  particular  pa- 
trons, but  by  the  people. 

For  their  nobles  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  it  is 
not  amiss ;  but  to  depress  them  may  make  a  king 
more  absolute,  but  less  safe,  and  less  able  to  per- 
form any  thing  that  he  desires.  I  have  noted  it 
in  my  History  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh  of  Eng- 
land, who  depressed  his  nobility,  whereupon  it 
eame  to  pass  that  his  tiroes  were  full  of  difficulties 
and  troubles ;  for  the  nobility,  though  they  con- 
tinued loyal  unto  him,  yet  did  they  not  co-operate 
with  him  in  his  business;  so  that  in  effect  ho  was 
fain  to  do  all  things  himself. 

For  their  second  nobles,  there  is  not  much  dan- 
ger from  them,  being  a  body  dispersed :  they  may 
sometimes  discourse  high,  but  that  doth  little 
hurt;  besides,  they  are  a  counterpoise  to  the 
higher  nobility,  that  they  grow  not  too  potent; 
and,  lastly,  being  the  most  immediate  in  authority 
with  the  common  people,  they  do  best  temper 
popular  commotions. 

For  their  merchants,  they  are  <*Tena  porta;*' 
and  if  they  flourish  not,  a  kingdom  may  hare 
good  limbs,  but  will  have  empty  veins,  and  nou- 
rish  little.  Taxes  and  imposts  upon  them  do  sel- 
dom good  to  the  king's  revenue,  for  that  which  he 
wins  in  the  hundred,  he  loseth  in  the  shire;  the 
particular  rates  being  increased,  but  the  total  bulk 
of  trading  rather  decreased. 

For  their  commons,  there  is  little  danger  from 
them,  except  it  be  where  they  have  great  and  po- 
tent heads ;  or  where  you  meddle  with  the  point 
of  religion,  or  their  customs,  or  means  of  life. 

For  their  men  of  war,  it  is  a  dangerous  state 
where  they  live  and  remain  in  a  body,  and  are 
uaed  to  donatives,  whereof  we  see  examples  in 
janizaries  and  pretorian  bands  of  Rome;  but 
trainings  of  men,  and  arming  them  in  several 
places,  and  under  several  commanders,  and  with- 
out donatives,  are  things  of  defence  and  no 
danger. 

Princes  are  like  to  heavenly  bodies,  which 
cause  good  or  evil  times;  and  which  have  ranch 
veneration,  but  no  rest.  All  precepts  concerning 
kings  are  in  effect  comprehended  in  those  two  re- 
membrances, M memento  quod  es  homo,"  and 
«<  memento  quod  es  Deus,  or  vice  Dei ;"  the  one 
bridleth  their  power,  and  the  other  their  will. 

XX.    OF  COUNSEL. 

The  greatest  trust  between  man  and  man  is  the 
trust  of  giving  counsel ;  for  in  other  confidences 
men  commit  the  parts  of  life,  their  lands,  their 
goods,  their  children,  their  credit,  some  particular 
afiair ;  but  to  such  as  they  make  their  counsellors 
they  commit  the  whole :  by  how  much  the  more 
they  aie  obliged  to  all  faith  and  integrity.  The 
wisatt  prioMB  need  not  think  itanyduninntionto 


their  greatness,  or  derogation  to  their  snS&aencyf 
to  rely  upon  counsel.  God  himself  is  not  withoa^ 
but  hath  made  it  one  of  the  great  names  of  Ui 
blessed  Son,  ««The  Counsellor.'*  Solomon  hitfk 
pronounced  that,  ^*  in  counsel  is  stability."  Thiagik 
will  have  their  first  or  second  agitation :  if  thej  kt 
not  tossed  upon  the  arguments  of  counsel,  tlMf 
will  be  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  fortune ;  said  bt 
full  of  inconstancy,  doing  and  undoing,  like  tibt 
reeling  of  a  drunken  man.  Solomon's  son  foani 
the  force  of  counsel,  as  his  father  saw  the  neoe^ 
sity  of  it:  for  the  beloved  kingdom  of  God  was 
first  rent  and  broken  by  ill  counsel ;  upon  whielL 
counsel  there  are  set  for  our  instruction  the  two 
marks  whereby  bad  counsel  is  for  ever  best  diih 
cemed,  that  it  was  young  counsel  for  the  pev* 
sons,  and  violent  counsel  for  the  matter. 

The  ancient  times  do  set  forth  in  figure  boA 
the  incorporation  and  inseparable  conjunction  af 
counsel  with  kings,  and  the  wise  and  politic  mm 
of  counsel  by  kings :  the  one,  in  that  they  a^ 
Jupiter  did  marry  Metis,  which  signifieth  conaaal; 
whereby  they  intend  that  sovereignty  ia  maiiM 
to  counsel;  the  other  in  that  which  followaihy 
which  was  thus :  they  say  after  Jupiter  was  mai- 
ried  to  Metis,  she  conceived  by  him  and  waa  wiil 
child,  but  Jupiter  suffered  her  not  to  stay  till  aha 
brought  forth,  but  eat  her  up ;  whereby  he  beeaan 
himself  with  child,  and  was  delivered  of  PaDaa 
Armed,  out  of  his  head.  Which  monstrooa  lUbla 
eontaineth  a  secret  of  empire,  how  Idnga  arb  lb 
make  use  of  their  council  of  state :  that  fiiaty  thagr 
ought  to  refer  matters  unto  them*  which  ia  Ihia 
first  begetting  or  impregnation;  but  whea  Ihgjf 
are  elaborate,  moulded,  and  shaped  in  the  woaab 
of  their  council,  and  grow  ripe  and  ready  to  Id 
brou^t  forth,  that  then  they  suffer  not  their  oooh 
cil  to  go  through  with  the  resolution  and  diiection» 
as  if  it  depended  on  them ;  but  take  the  mattar 
back  into  their  own  hands,  and  make  it  appear  to 
the  world,  that  the  decrees  and  final  direetkoa 
(which,  because  they  come  forth  with  pmdenaa 
and  power,  are  resembled  to  Pallas  Armed)  pnh 
ceeded  from  themsdves ;  and  not  only  from  thair 
authority,  but  (the  more  to  add  reputation  to 
themselves)  from  their  head  and  device. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  inconveniencea  of 
counsel,  and  of  the  remedies.  The  inconveni- 
ences that  have  been  noted  in  calling  and  uaiaf 
counsel,  are  three :  first,  the  revealing  of  afiaira^ 
whereby  they  become  less  secret;  secondly,  tho 
weakening  of  the  authority  of  princes,  as  if  thojr 
were  less  of  themselves;  thirdly,  the  danger  ^ 
being  unfaithfully  counselled,  and  more  for  tho 
good  of  them  that  counsel,  than  of  him  that  la 
counselled;  for  which  inconveniences,  the  doou 
trine  of  Italy,  and  practice  of  France,  in  aono 
kings*  times,  hath  introduced  cabinet  councila;  m 
remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 

Ab  to  secrecy,  princes  are  not  bound  to  commn 
nicate  all  matters  with  all  counsellors,  bat  tamj 
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lyxtractand  select;  neither  is  it  necessaiy,  that  he 
tiiat  conBulteth  what  he  should  do,  should  declare 
what  he  will  do:  but  let  princes  beware  that  the 
nneecreting  of  their  afiairs  comes  not  from  them- 
aelYes :  and,  as  for  cabinet  councils,  it  may  be 
their  motto,  **  plenus  rimamm  sum  :*'  one  futile 
person,  that  maketh  it  his  glory  to  tell,  will  do 
more  hurt  than  many,  that  know  it  their  duty  to 
conceal.  It  is  true  there  be  some  affairs  which  re- 
quire extreme  secrecy,  which  will  hardly  go  be- 
ymid  one  or  two  persons  besides  the  king:  neither 
are  those  counsels  unprosperous :  for,  besides  the 
Secrecy,  they  commonly  go  on  constantly  in  one 
spirit  of  direction  without  distraction :  but  then 
it  must  be  a  prudent  king,  such  as  is  able  to  grind 
with  a  hand-mill ;  and  those  inward  counsellors 
had  need  also  be  wise  men,  and  especially  true  and 
trusty  to  the  king*s  ends ;  as  it  was  with  King 
Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  who  in  his  great- 
est business  imparted  himself  to  none,  except  it 
were  to  Morton  and  F9Z. 

For  weakening  of  authority  the  fable  showeth  the 
remedy  :  nay  the  majesty  of  kings  is  rather  exalted 
than  diminished  when  they  are  in  the  chair  of  coun- 
cil: neither  was  there  ever  prince  bereaved  of 
his  dependancies  by  his  council,  except  where 
there  hath  been  either  an  over  greatness  in  one 
counsellor,  or  an  over  strict  combination  in  di- 
Tcrs,  which  are  things  soon  found  and  holpen. 

For  the  last  inconvenience,  that  men  will  coun- 
sel with  an  eye  to  themselves ;  certainly,  «*  non  in- 
▼enietiidcm  super  terram,*'  is  meant  of  the  nature 
qi  times,  and  not  of  all  particular  persons.  There 
1^  that  are  in  nature  faithful  and  sincere,  and  plain 
and  direct,  not  crafty  and  involved:  let  princes, 
above  all,  draw  to  themselves  such  natures.  Be- 
sides, counsellors  are  not  commonly  so  united,  but 
that  one  counsellor  keepeth  sentinel  over  another; 
so  that  if  any  do  counsel  out  of  faction  or  private 
endSf  it  commonly  comes  to  the  king's  ear :  but 
the  best  remedy  is,  if  princes  know  their  counsel- 
lors, as  well  as  their  counsellors  know  them : 

"  PrincipJB  est  virtofl  maxima  noue  lao*." 
And  on  the  other  side,  counsellors  should  not  be 
too  speculative  into  their  sovereign's  person.  The 
tnie  composition  of  a  counsellor  is,  rather  to  be 
skilful  in  their  master's  business  than  in  his  na- 
ture ;  for  then  he  is  like  to  advise  him,  and  not  to 
feed  his  humour.  It  is  of  singular  use  to  princes 
if  they  take  the  opinions  of  their  council  both  sepa^ 
rately  and  together ;  for  private  opinion  is  more 
£:ee,  but  opinion  before  others  is  more  reverend 
In  private,  men  are  more  bold  in  their  own  hu- 
mours, and  in  consort,  men  are  more  obnoxious  to 
others'  humours,  therefore  it  is  good  to  take  both ; 
and  of  the  inferior  sort  rather  in  private,  to  preserve 
freedom  ;  of  the  greater,  rather  in  consort,  to  pre- 
serve respect.  It  is  in  vain  for  princes  to  take 
counsel  concerning  matters,  if  they  take  no  coun- 
sel likewise  concerning  persons ;  for  all  matters 
m  as  dead  images )  an^  Uielifb  of  the  execution  of 


affairs  resteth  in  the  good  choice  of  persons :  ne^ 
ther  is  it  enough  to  consult  concerning  persons, 
(*  secundum  genera,"  as  in  an  idea  or  mathemati- 
cal description,  what  the  kind  and  character  of 
the  person  should  be ;  for  the  greatest  enors  axe 
committed,  and  the  most  judgment  is  shown,  in 
the  choice  of  individuals.  It  was  tnily  said, 
**  optimi  consiliarii  mortui :"  **>  books  will  speak 
plain  when  counsellors  blanch ;"  therefore  it  is 
good  to  be  conversant  in  them,  specially  the  books 
of  such  as  themselves  have  been  actors  upon  the 
stage*  * 

The  councils  at  this  day  in  most  places  are  but 
familiar  meetings,  where  matters  are  rather  talked 
on  than  debated ;  and  they  run  too  swift  to  the  or- 
der or  act  of  council.  It  were  better  that  in  causes 
of  weight  the  matter  were  propounded  one  day 
and  not  spoken  to  till  the  next  day ; ''  in  noctecon« 
siliura :"  eo  was  it  done  in  the  commission  of  union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  which  was  a  gprave 
and  orderly  assembly.  I  commend  set  days  for 
petitions ;  for  both  it  gives  the  suitors  more  cer- 
tainty for  their  attendance,  and  it  frees  the  meet- 
ings for  matters  of  estate,  that  they  may  «« hoc 
agere."  In  choice  of  committees  for  ripening  busi- 
ness for  the  council,  it  is  better  to  choose  indifferent 
persons,  than  to  make  an  indifferency  by  putting 
in  those  that  are  strong  on  both  sides.  I  commend, 
also,  standing  commissions  ;  as  for  trade,  for  trea^ 
sure,  for  war,  for  suits,  for  some  provinces ;  for 
where  there  be  divers  particular  councils,  and  but 
one  council  of  estate,  (as  it  is  in  Spain,)  they  are, 
in  effect,  no  more  than  standing  commissions,  save 
that  they  have  greater  authority.  Let  such  as  are 
to  inform  councils  out  of  their  particular  profes- 
sions (as  lawyers,  seamen,  mintmen,  and  the  like) 
be  first  heard  befbre  committees ;  and  then,  as  oc- 
casion serves,  before  the  council ;  and  let  them 
not  come  in  multitudes,  or  in  a  tribunitius  manner ; 
for  that  is  to  clamour  councils,  not  to  inform  them. 
A  long  table  and  a  square  table,  or  seats  about  the 
walls,  seem  things  of  form,  but  are  things  of  sub- 
stance ;  for  at  a  long  table  a  few  at  the  upper  end 
in  efiect  sway  all  the  business ;  but  in  the  other 
form  there  is  more  use  of  the  counsellors'  opinions 
that  sit  lower.  A  king  when  he  presides  in  coun- 
cil let  him  beware  how  he  opens  his  own  inclination 
too  much  in  that  which  he  propoundeth ;  for  else 
counsellors  will  but  take  the  wind  of  him,  and, 
instead  of  giving  firee  counsel,  will  sing  him  a 
song  of  **  placebo." 

XXI.    OF  DELAYS. 

FoRTUNK  is  like  the  market,  where  many  times, 
if  you  can  stay  a  little,  the  prices  will  fall ;  and 
again,  it  is  sometimes  like  Sibylla's  offer,  which 
at  first  offereth  the  commodity  at  full,  then  con- 
sumeth  part  and  part,  and  still  holdeth  up  the  price ; 
for  occasion  (as  it  is  in  the  common  verse)  tumetk 
a  bald  noddle  after  she  hath  presented  her  locks 
c3 
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in  front,  and  no  hold  taken ;  or,  at  least,  tumeth 
the  handle  of  the  bottle  first  to  be  received,  and 
after  tlie  belly,  which  is  hard  to  clasp.  There  is 
surely  no  greater  wisdom  than  well  to  time  the  be- 
ginnings and  onsets  of  things.  Dangers  are  no 
more  light,  if  they  once  seem  light ;  and  more  dan- 
gers have  deceived  men  than  forced  them ;  nay,  it 
were  better  to  meet  some  dangers  half  way,  though 
they  come  nothing  near,  than  to  keep  too  long  a 
watch  upon  their  approaches ;  for  if  a  man  watch 
too  long  it  is  odds  he  will  fall  asleep.  On  the  other 
side,  to  be  deceived  with  too  long  shadows,  (as 
some  have  been  when  the  moon  was  low  and  shone 
on  their  enemies'  back,)  and  so  to  shoot  off  before 
the  time ;  or  to  teach  dangers  to  come  on  by  over 
early  buckling  towards  them,  is  another  extreme. 
The  ripeness  or  unripeness  of  the  occasion  (as  we 
said)  must  ever  be  well  weighed ;  and  generally  it 
is  good  to  commit  the  beginnings  of  all  great  actions 
to  Argos  with  his  hundred  eyes,  and  the  ends  to 
Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands ;  first  to  watch, 
and  then  to  speed ;  for  the  helmet  of  Pluto,  which 
maketh  the  politic  man  go  invisible,  is  secrecy 
in  the  council,  and  celerity  in  the  execution ;  for 
when  things  are  once  come  to  the  execution,  Uiere 
is  no  secrecy  comparable  to  celerity ;  like  the  mo- 
tion of  a  bullet  in  the  air,  which  flieth  so  swift  as 
it  outruns  the  eye. 

XXn.    OF  CUNNING. 

Wk  take  cunning  for  a  sinister,  or  crooked  wis- 
dom :  and  certainly  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween a  cunning  man  and  a  wise  man,  not  only  in 
point  of  honesty,  but  in  point  of  ability.  There  be 
that  can  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot  play  well ; 
so  there  are  some  that  are  good  in  canvasses  and 
factions,  that  are  otherwise  weak  men.  Again,  it 
is  one  thing  to  understand  persons,  and  another 
thing  to  understand  matters ;  for  many  are  per- 
fect in  men's  humours,  that  are  not  greatly  capa^ 
ble  of  the  real  part  of  business,  which  is  the  con- 
stitution of  one  that  hath  studied  men  more  than 
books.  Such  men  are  fitter  for  practice  than  for 
counsel,  and  they  are  good  but  in  their  own  alley : 
turn  them  to  new  men,  and  they  have  lost  their 
aim  ;  so  as  the  old  rule,  to  know  a  fool  from  a  wise 
man,  **  Mitte  ambos  nudos  ad  ignotos,  et  videbis," 
doth  scarce  hold  for  them;  and,  because  these  cun- 
ning men  are  like  haberdashers  of  small  wares,  it 
is  not  amiss  to  set  forth  their  shop. 

It  IS  a  point  of  cunning  to  wait  upon  him  with 
whom  you  speak  with  your  eye,  as  the  Jesuits 
give  it  in  precept ;  for  there  be  many  wise  men 
that  have  secret  hearts  and  transparent  counte- 
nances ;  yet  this  would  be  done  with  a  demure 
abasing  of  your  eye  sometimes,  as  the  Jesuits 
also  do  use. 

Another  is,  that  when  you  have  any  thing  to  ob- 
tain of  present  despatch,  you  entertain  and  amuse 
the  party  with  whom  yon  deal  with  some  other 


discourse,  that  he  be  not  too  much  awake  to  raaloa 
objections.  I  knew  a  counsellor  and  secretary,  tl^ 
never  came  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  with 
bills  to  sign,  but  he  would  always  first  pat  hcf 
into  some  discourse  of  estate,  that  she  mi^t  the 
less  mind  the  bills. 

The  like  surprise  may  be  made  by  moring  things 
when  the  party  is  in  haste,  and  cannot  stay  to  eoii- 
sider  advisedly  of  that  is  moved. 

If  a  man  would  cross  a  business  that  he  doobti 
some  other  would  handsomely  and  effectually 
move,  let  him  pretend  to  wish  it  well,  and  mora  h 
himself,  in  such  sort  as  may  foil  it. 

The  breaking  off  in  the  midst  of  that,  one  wi^ 
about  to  say,  as  if  he  took  himself  up,  breeds  m 
greater  appetite  in  him,  with  whom  yon  confer,  ttf 
know  more. 

And  because  it  works  better  when  any  tidn^ 
seemeth  to  be  gotten  from  you  by  question,  Hum 
if  you  offer  it  c?  yourself,  you  may  lay  a  bait  for  a 
question,  by  showing  another  visage  and  coonte- 
nance  than  you  are  wont;  to  the  end,  to  give  ooea- 
sion  for  the  party  to  ask  what  the  matter  is  of  the 
change,  as  Nehemiah  did,  *^  And  I  had  not  befoM 
that  time  been  sad  before  the  king." 

In  things  that  are  tender  and  unpleasing,  it  Is 
good  to  break  the  ice  by  some  whose  words  aie  of 
less  weight,  and  to  reserve  the  more  weighty  Tolee 
to  come  in  as  by  chance,  so  that  he  maybe  aekad 
the  question  upon  the  other's  speech ;  as  Nvt^fa^OB 
did,  in  relating  to  Claudius  the  marriage  of  MeeM- 
Una  and  Silius. 

In  things  that  a  man  would  not  be  seen  in  him* 
self,  it  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  borrow  the  name 
of  the  world ;  as  to  say,  **  The  worid  says,**  or 
**  There  is  a  speech  abroad." 

I  knew  one  that,  when  he  wrote  a  letter,  he 
would  put  that  which  was  most  material  in  die 
postscript  as  if  it  had  been  a  bye  matter. 

I  knew  another  that,  when  he  came  to  lia:Te 
speech,  he  would  pass  over  that  that  he  intend- 
ed most:  and  go  forth  and  come  back  again» 
and  speak  of  it  as  of  a  thing  that  he  had  almoel 
forgot. 

Some  procure  themselves  to  be  surprised  at 
such  times  as  it  is  like  the  party  that  they  woik 
upon,  will  suddenly  come  upon  them,  and  to  be 
found  with  a  letter  in  their  hand,  or  doing  som^ 
what  which  they  are  not  accustomed,  to  the  end 
they  may  be  opposed  of  those  things  which  of 
themselves  they  are  desirous  to  utter. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  let  fall  those  words  ia 
a  man's  own  name  which  he  would  have  another 
man  learn  and  use,  and  thereupon  take  advantage. 
I  knew  two  that  were  competitors  for  the  secre- 
tary's place,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  yet 
kept  good  quarter  between  themselves,  and  would 
confer  one  with  another  upon  the  business ;  and  the 
one  of  them  said,  that  to  be  a  secretary  in  the  de* 
clination  of  a  monarchy  was  a  ticklish  thing,  and 
that  he  did  not  affect  it :  the  other  straight  cwighl 
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op  those  words,  and  discoursed  with  divers  of  his 
Mends,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  desire  to  be  se- 
cretary in  the  declination  of  a  monarchy.  The  first 
man  took  hold  of  it,  and  found  means  it  was  told 
the  queen,  whose  hearing  of  a  declination  of  mo- 
narchy, took  it  so  ill,  as  she  would  never  after  hear 
of  the  other's  suit. 

There  is  a  cunning,  which  we  in  England  call 
«  The  turning  of  the  cat  in  the  pan ;"  which  is, 
when  that  which  a  man  says  to  another,  he  lays  it 
as  if  another  had  said  it  to  him  ;  and  to  say  truth,  it 
is  not  easy  when  such  a  matter  passed  between  two, 
to  make  it  appear  from  which  of  them  it  first 
moved  and  began. 

It  is  a  way  thai  some  men  have  to  glance  and 
dart  at  others  by  justifying  themselves  by  ne- 
gatives; as  to  say,  t*This  I  do  not;'' as  Tigel- 
linus  did  towards  Burrhus,  **  Se  non  diversas 
spes,  sed  incolumitatem  imperatoris  simpiiciter 
tpectare." 

Some  have  in  readiness  so  many  tales  and  stories, 
as  there  is  nothing  they  would  insinuate,  but  they 
can  wrap  it  into  a  tale;  which  serveth  both  to 
keep  themselves  more  in  guard,  and  to  make  others 
carry  it  with  more  pleasure. 

It  is  a  good  point  of  cunning  for  a  man  to  shape 
the  answer  he  would  have  in  his  own  words  and 
propositions ;  for  it  makes  the  other  party  stick 
iSbe  less. 

It  is  strange  how  long  some  men  will  lie  in 
wait  to  speak  somewhat  they  desire  to  say ;  and 
liow  far  about  they  will  fetch,  and  how  many 
other  matters  they  will  beat  over  to  come  near 
it :  it  is  a  thing  of  great  patience,  but  yet  of  much 
nse. 

A  sudden,  bold,  and  unexpected  question  doth 
many  times  surprise  a  man,  and  lay  him  open. 
Like  to  him,  that,  having  changed  his  name,  and 
walking  in  Paul's,  another  suddenly  came  behind 
him  and  called  him  by  his  true  name,  whereat 
straightways  he  looked  back. 

But  these  small  wares  and  petty  points  of 
cunning  are  infinite,  and  it  were  a  good  deed 
to  make  a  list  of  them ;  for  that  nothing  doth 
more  hurt  in  a  state  than  that  cunning  men  pass 
for  wise. 

But  certainly  some  there  are  that  know  Ae  re- 
sorts and  falls  of  business,  that  cannot  sink  into 
Ae  main  of  it ;  like  a  house  that  hath  convenient 
stairs  and  entries,  but  never  a  fair  room  :  therefore 
yon  shall  see  them  find  out  pretty  looses  in  the 
conclusion,  but  are  no  ways  able  to  examine  or  de- 
bate matters :  and  yet  commonly  they  take  advan- 
tage of  their  inability,  and  would  be  thought  wits 
of  direction.  Some  build  rather  upon  the  abusing 
of  others,  and  (as  we  now  say)  putting  tricks 
upon  them,  then  upon  soundness,  of  their  own 
proceedings  :  but  Solomon  saith,  **  Pmdens  ad- 
Tertit  ad  gressos  snos :  staltos  divertit  ad 
dolos."      ' 


XXIII.    OF  WISDOM  FOR  A  MAN'S 
SELF. 

Air  ant  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself,  but  it  is  n 
shrewd  thing  in  an  orchard  or  garden ;  and  cer- 
tainly men  that  are  great  lovers  of  themselves 
waste  the  public.  Divide  with  reason  between 
self-love  and  society ;  and  be  so  true  to  thyself,  as 
thou  be  not  false  to  others,  especially  to  ^y  king 
and  country.  It  is  a  poor  centre  of  a  man's  actions, 
himself.  It  is  right  earth ;  for  that  only  stands 
fast  upon  his  own  centre ;  whereas  all  things  that 
have  affinity  with  the  heavens,  move  upon  the  cen- 
tre of  another,  which  they  benefit.  The  referring 
of  all  to  a  man'^s  self,  is  more  tolerable  in  a  sove- 
reign prince,  because  themselves  are  not  only  them- 
selves, but  their  good  and  evil  is  at  the  peril  of  the 
public  fortune :  but  it  is  a  desperate  evil  in  a  ser- 
vant to  a  prince,  or  a  citizen  in  a  republic ;  for 
whatsoever  affairs  pass  such  a  man's  hands,  he 
crooketh  them  to  his  own  ends,  which  must  needs 
b.e  often  eccentric,  to  the  ends  of  his  master  or 
state :  therefore  let  princes,  or  states,  choose  such 
servants  as  have  not  this  mark ;  except  they  mean 
their  service  should  be  made  but  the  accessary. 
That  which  maketh  the  effect  more  pernicious  is, 
that  all  proportion  is  lost;  it  were  disproportion 
enough  for  the  servant's  good  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore the  master's ;  but  yet  it  is  a  greater  extreme, 
when  a  little  good  of  the  servant  shall  carry  things 
against  the  great  good  of  the  master's ;  and  yet 
that  is  the  case  of  bad  officers,  treasurers,  am- 
bassadors, generals,  and  other  false  and  corrupt 
servants ;  which  set  a  bias  upon  their  bowl,  of 
their  own  petty  ends  and  envies,  to  the  overthrow 
of  their  master's  great  and  important  afiairs :  and, 
for  the  most  part,  the  good  such  servaiits  receive 
is  after  the  model  of  their  own  fortune ;  but  the 
hurt  they  sell  for  that  good  is  after  the  model  of 
their  master's  fortune :  and  certainly  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  extreme  self-lovers,  as  they  will  set  an 
house  on  fire,  and  it  were  but  to  roast  their  eggs ; 
and  yet  these  men  many  times  hold  credit  with 
their  masters,  because  their  study  is  but  to  please 
them,  and  profit  themselves ;  and  for  either  re- 
spect they  will  abandon  the  good  of  their  afiairs. 

Wisdom  for  a  man's  self  is,  in  many  branches 
thereof,  a  depraved  thing :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  rats, 
that  will  be  sure  to  leave  a  house  somewhat  be- 
fore it  fall :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  fox,  that  thrusts 
out  the  badger  who  digged  and  made  room  for 
him :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  crocodiles,  that  shed 
tears  when  they  would  devour.  But  that  which 
is  specially  to  be  noted  is,  that  those  which  (aa 
Cicero  says  of  Pompey)  are,  **  sui  amantes,  sine 
rivali,*^  are  many  times  unfortunate ;  and  whereas 
they  have  all  their  times  sacrificed  to  themselves, 
they  become  in  the  end  themselves  sacrifices  to 
the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  whose  wings  thej 
thought  by  their  self-wisdom  to  have  pinioned , 
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XXIV.    OF  INNOVATIONS. 

As  the  births  of  living  creatures  at  first  are  ill- 
fthapen,  so  are  all  innovations,  which  are  the 
births  of  time;  yet  notwithstanding,  as  those  that 
first  bring  honour  into  their  family  are  commonly 
more  worthy  than  most  that  succeed,  so  the  first 
precedent  (if  it  be  good)  is  seldom  attained  by 
imitation ;  for  ill  to  man^s  nature  as  it  stands  per- 
verted, hath  a  natural  motion  strongest  in  con- 
tinuance ;  but  good,  as  a  forced  motion,  strongest 
at  first.  Surely  every  medicine  is  an  innovation, 
and  he  that  will  not  apply  new  remedies  must  ex- 
pect new  evils ;  for  time  is  the  greatest  innovatory 
and  if  time  of  course  alter  all  things  to  the  worse, 
and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to 
the  better,  what  shall  be  the  end?  It  is  true,  that 
what  is  settled  by  custom,  though  it  be  not  good^ 
yet  at  least  it  is  fit ;  and  those  things  which  have 
long  gone  together,  are,  as  it  were,  confederate 
within  themselves ;  whereas  new  things  piece  not 
so  well ;  but,  though  they  help  by  their  utility, 
yet  they  trouble  by  their  inconformity :  besides, 
they  are  like  strangers,  more  admired,  and  less 
favoured.  All  this  is  true,  if  time  stood  still ; 
which,  contrariwise,  moveth  so  round,  that  a 
froward  retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a 
thing  as  an  innovation ;  and  they  that  reverence 
toQ  much  old  times,  are  but  a  scorn  to  the  new. 
It  were  good,  therefore,  that  men  in  their  innova- 
tions, would  follow  the  example  of  time  itself, 
which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly,  and 
by  degrees  scarce  to  be  nerceived ;  for  otherwise, 
whatsoever  is  new  is  unlocked  for;  and  ever  it 
mends  home,  and  pairs  other;  and  he  that  is  hol- 
pen  takes  it  for  a  fortune,  and  thanks  the  time ; 
and  he  that  is  hurt  for — a  wrong,  and  imputeth  it 
to  the  author.  It  is  good  also  not  to  try  experi- 
ments in  states,  except  the  necessity  be  urgent, 
or  the  utility  evident;  and  well  to  beware  that  it 
be  the  reformation  that  draweth  on  the  change, 
and  not  the  desire  of  change  that  pretendeth  the 
reformation ;  and  lastly,  that  the  novelty,  though 
it  be  not  rejected,  yet  be  held  for  a  suspect;  and, 
as  the  Scripture  saith,  ^'  That  we  make  a  stand 
upon  the  ancient  way,  and  then  look  about  us, 
and  discover  what  is  the  straight  and  right  way, 
and  S4  to  walk  in  it." 

XXV.    OF  DESPATCH. 

ArrECTEO  despatch  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous things  to  business  that  can  be :  It  is  like 
that  which  the  physicians  calls  predigestion,  or 
hasty  digestion ;  which  is  sure  to  fill  the  body 
full  of  crudities,  and  secret  seeds  of  diseases: 
therefore  measure  not  despatch  by  the  times  of 
sitting,  but  by  the  advancement  of  the  business : 
and  as,  in  races,  it  is  not  the  large  stride,  or  high 
lift,  that  makes  the  speed ;  so,  in  business,  the 
keeping  close  to  the  matter,  and  not  taking  of  it 


too  much  at  once,  procureth  despatch.  It  is  tht 
care  of  some  only  to  come  off  speedily  ix  ^ 
time,  or  to  contrive  some  false  periods  of  busi- 
ness, because  they  may  seem  men  of  despatch: 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  abbreviate  by  contracliiig, 
another  by  cutting  off;  and  business  so  handled 
at  several  sittings,  or  meetings,  g^oeth  commonly 
backward  and  forward  in  an  unsteady  manner.  I 
knew  a  wise  man,  that  had  it  for  a  by-word,  whea 
he  saw  men  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  ^^Stay  a  little^ 
that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner.** 

On  the  other  side,  true  despatch  is  a  rich  thing; 
for  time  is  the  measure  of  business,  as  money  b 
of  wares ;  and  business  is  bought  at  a  dear  hand 
where  there  is  small  despatch.  The  Spartans 
and  Spaniards  have  been  noted  to  be  of  smaU 
despatch :  «*  Mi  venga  la  muerte  de  Spagna  ;**— 
'*  Let  my  death  come  from  Spain,"  for  then  il 
will  be  sure  to  be  long  in  coming. 

Give  good  hearing  to  those  that  give  the  fixtt 
information  in  business,  and  rather  direct  them  in 
the  beginning,  than  interrupt  them  in  the  eon- 
tinuance  of  their  speeches ;  for  he  that  is  put  out 
of  his  own  order  will  go  forward  and  backward, 
and  be  more  tedious  while  he  waits  upon  his  me^ 
mory,  than  he  could  have  been  if  he  had  gone  on 
in  his  own  course ;  but  sometimes  it  is  seen  that 
the  moderator  is  more  troublesome  than  the  actoc 

Iterations  are  commonly  loss  of  time ;  but  them 
is  no  such  gain  of  time  as  to  iterate  often  the 
state  of  the  question ;  for  it  chaseth  away  musf 
a  frivolous  speech  as  it  is  coming  forth.  Loqf 
and  curious  speeches  are  as  fit  for  despatch,  at  a 
robe,  or  mantle,  with  a  long  train,  is  for  a  vaoa. 
Prefaces,  and  passages,  and  excusations,  and 
other  speeches  of  reference  to  the  person,  an 
great  wastes  of  time ;  and  though  they  seem  to 
proceed  of  modesty,  they  are  bravery.  Yet  b^ 
ware  of  being  too  material  when  there  is  any  im» 
pediment,  or  obstruction  in  men's  wills ;  for  pre* 
occupation  of  mind  ever  requireth  preface  of 
Dpeeoh,  like  a  fomentation  to  make  the  nngoeat 
enter. 

Above  all  things,  order,  and  distribution,  and 
singling  out  of  parts,  is  the  life  of  despatch ;  ao 
as  the  distribution  be  not  too  subtile :  for  he  that 
doth  not  divide  will  never  enter  well  into  boai- 
uess ;  and  he  that  divideth  too  much  will 
m>me  out  of  it  clearly.  To  choose  time  is  to  i 
time ;  and  an  unseasonable  motion  is  but  beatin|f 
the  air.  There  be  three  parts  of  business,  the 
])reparation ;  the  debate,  or  examination ;  and  the 
perfection;  whereof,  if  you  look  for  despatch« 
let  the  middle  only  be  the  work  of  many,  and  tfaa 
first  and  last  the  work  of  few.  The  proceeding 
upon  somewhat  conceived  in  writing  dotli  for  the 
most  part  facilitate  despatch :  for  though  it  should 
be  wholly  rejected,  yet  that  negative  is  more  preg^ 
nant  of  direction  than  an  indefinite,  as  ashea  aro 
more  generative  than  dust. 
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XXVL    OF  SEEMING  WISE. 

It  hath  been  an  opinion,  Aat  the  French  are 
wiser  than  they  seem,  and  the  Spaniards  seem 
wiser  than  they  are ;  but  howsooTer  it  be  between 
nations,  certainly  it  is  so  between  man  and  man ; 
for  as  the  ftpostle  saith  of  godliness,  "  Having:  a 
riiow  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  here- 
of;" so  certainly  there  are  in  points  of  wisdom 
and  sufficiency,  that  do  nothing  or  litfle  very  so- 
lemnly: ««magno  eonatu  nugas."     It  is  a  ridi- 
culous thing,  and  fit  for  a  sathre  to  persons  of 
judgment,  to   see  what  shifts  these  formalists 
have,  and  what  proepectives  to  make  superfices  to 
seem  body  that  hath  depth  and  bulk.    Some  are 
80  close  and  reserved,  as  they  will  not  show  their 
wares  but  by  a  dark  light,  and  seem  always  u> 
keep  back    somewhat;    and  when   they  know 
within  themselves  they  speak  of  that  they  do  not 
wen  know,  would  nevertheless  seem  to  others  to 
know  of  that  which  they  may  not  well  speak. 
Some  help  themselves  with  countenance  and  ges^ 
ture,  and  are  wise  by  signs;  as  Cicero  saith  of 
Piso,  that  when  he  answered  him  he  fetched  one 
of  his  brows  up  to  his  forehead,  and  bent  the 
other  down  to  his  chin;  ••respondes,  altero  ad 
frontem  sublato,  altero  ad  mentnm  depresso  su- 
pwcilio,  CTudelitatem  tibi  non  placere."    Some 
think  to  bear  it  by  speaking  a  great  word,  and 
b«Bg  peremptory;  and  go  on,  and  take  by  ad- 
mittance that  which  they  cannot  make  good. 
S«ii«,  whatsoever  is  beyond  Aeir  reach,  will  seem 
to  despise,  or  make  lig^t  of  it  as  impertinent  or 
curious :  and  so  would  have  their  ignorance  seem 
Judgment.    Some  are  never  without  a  difference, 
and  commonly  by  amusing  men  with  a  subtilty^ 
blanch  the  matter;  of  whom  A.  Gellius  saith, 
"  hotainem  delirum,  qui  verborum,  minutiis  reram 
frangit  ponders.'*    Of  which  kind  also  Plato,  in 
his  Protagoras,  bringeth  in  Prodicus  in  scorn,  and 
maketh  him  make  a  speech  that  consisteth  of  dis- 
tinctions from  the  beginning  to  Ae  end.    Gene- 
rally such  men,  in  all  deliberations,  find  ease  to 
be  of  the  negative  side,  and  affect  a  credit  to  ob- 
ject And  foretell  difficulties ;  for  when  propositions 
are  denied,  there  is  an  end  of  them;  but  if  they 
be  allowed,  it  requireth  a  new  work ;  which  false 
point  of  wisdom  is  the  bane  of  business.    To 
conclude,  there  is  no  decaying  merchant,  or  in- 
ward beggar,  hath  so  many  tricks  to  uphold  the 
credit  of  their  wealth,  as  these  empty  persons 
have  to  maintain  the  credit  of  their  sufficiency. 
Seeming  wise  men  may  make  shift  to  get  opinion ; 
but  let  no  man  choose  them  for  employment;  for 
certainly,  you  were  better  take  for  business  a  man 
somewhat  absurd  than  over-formaL 

XXVII.    OP  FRIENDSHIP. 

It  had  been  hard  for  him  that  spake  it  to  have 
put  more  truth  and  untruth  together  in  few  words 
th^in  that  speech,  "  Whosoever  is  delighted  in 
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solitude,  is  either  a  wild  beast  or  a  god :"  for  it  is 
most  true,  that  a  natural  and  secret  hatred  and 
aversation  towards  society,  in  any  man,  hath 
somewhat  of  the  savage  beast ;  but  it  is  most  un- 
true, that  it  should  have  any  character  at  all  of 
the  divine  nature,  except  it  proceed,  not  out  of  a 
pleasure  in  solitude,  but  out  of  a  love  and  desire 
to  sequester  a  man's  self  for  a  higher  conversa- 
tion:  such  as  is  found  to  have  been  (alsely  and 
feignedly  in  some  of  the  heathen ;  as  Epimenides, 
the  Candian ;  Numa,  the  Roman ;  Empedocles, 
the  Sicilian;   and  ApoUonius   of  Tyana;  and 
truly  and  really  in  divers  of  the  ancient  hermits 
and  holy  fathers  of  the  church.    But  little  do 
men  perceive  what  solitude  is,  and  how  far  it  ex- 
tendeth ;  for  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces 
are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tink- 
ling cymbal  where  there  is  no  love.    The  Latin 
adage  meeteth  with  it  a  little:  "magna  civitas, 
magna  solitude;"  because  in  a  great  town  friends 
are  scattered,  so  that  there  is  not  that  fellowship, 
for  the  most  part,  which  is  in  less  neighbour- 
hoods: but  we  may  go  farther,  and  affinn  most 
truly,  that  it  is  a  mere  and. miserable  solitude  to 
want  true  friends,  without  which  the  world  is  but 
a  wilderness ;  and  even  in  this  sense  also  of  soli- 
tude, whosoever  in  the  frame  of  his  nature  and 
affections  is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  taketh  it  of 
the  beast,  and  not  from  humanity. 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and 
discharge  of  the  fulness  and  swellings  of  the 
heart,  which  passions  of  all  kinds  do  cause  and 
induce.  We  know  diseases  of  stoppings  and 
suffocations  are  the  most  dangerous  in  the  body; 
^nd  it  is  not  much  otherwise  in  the  mind;  you 
may  take  sarza  to  open  the  liver,  steel  to  open  the 
spleen,  flower  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  castareum 
for  the  brain ;  but  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but 
a  true  friend,  to  whom  you  may  impart  griefs, 
joys,  fears,  hopes,  suspicions,  counsels,  and  what- 
soever lieth  upon  the  heart  to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind 
of  civil  shrift  or  confession. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  observe  how  high  a  rate 
great  kings  and  monarchs  do  set  upon  3iis  fruit 
of  friendship  whereof  we  speak:  so  great,  as 
they  purchase  it  many  times  at  the  hazard  of  their 
own  safety  and  greatness :  for  princes,  in  regard 
of  Oie  distance  of  their  fortune  from  that  of  their 
subjects  and  servants,  cannot  gather  this  fruit, 
except  (to  make  themselves  capable  thereof)  they 
raiae  some  persons  to  be  as  it  were  companions, 
and  almost  equals  to  themselves,  which  many 
times  sorteth  to  inconvenience.     The  modem 
languages  give  unto  such  persons  the  name  of 
favourites,  or  privadoes,  as  if  it  were  matter  of 
grace,  or  conversation;   but  the  Roman  name 
attaineth  the  true  use  and  cause  thereof,  naming 
them  "participes  curarum;"  for  it  is  that  which 
tieth  the  knot:  and  we  see  plainly  that  this  hath 
been  done,  not  by  weak  and  passionate  princes 
only,  but  by  the  wisest  and  most  politic  that  ever 
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reigned,  who  have  odentimes  joined  to  ihem- 
selyes  some  of  their  senrants,  whom  both  them- 
selves have  called  friends,  and  allowed  others 
likewise  to  call  them  in  the  same  manner,  using 
the  word  which  is  received  between  private  men. 

L.  Sylla^  when  he  commanded  Rome,  raised 
Pompey  (after  sumamed  the  Great)  to  that  height, 
that  Pompey  vaunted  himself  for  Sylla*s  over- 
match ;  for  when  he  had  carried  the  consulship 
for  a  friend  of  his,  against  the  pursuit  of  Sylla, 
and  that  Sylla  did  a  little  resent  thereat,  and  be- 
gan to  speak  great,  Pompey  turned  upon  him 
again,  and  in  effect  bade  him  he  quiet ;  for  that 
more  men  adored  the  sun  rising  than  the  sun  set^ 
ting.  With  Julius  Ciesar,  Decimus  Brutus  had 
obtained  that  interest,  as  he  set  him  down  in  his 
testament  for  heir  in  remainder  after  his  nephew; 
and  this  was  the  man  that  had  power  with  him  to 
draw  him  forth  to  his  death:  for  when  Caesar 
would  have  discharged  the  senate,  in  regard  of 
some  ill  presages,  and  specially  a  dream  of  Cal- 
purnia,  this  man  lifted  him  gently  by  the  arm  out 
of  his  chair,  telling  him  he  hoped  he  would  not 
dismiss  the  senate  till  his  wife  had  dreamed  a 
better  dream ;  and  it  seemeth  his  favour  was  so 
great,  as  Antonius,  in  a  letter  which  is  recited 
verbatim  in  one  of  Cicero's  Philippics,  calleth 
him  "  venefica," — «*  witch ;"  as  if  he  had  enchant- 
ed Cssar.  Augustus  raised  Agrippa  (though  of 
mean  birth)  to  that  height,  as,  when  he  consulted 
with  Maecenas  about  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Julia,  Maecenas  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that 
he  must  either  marry  his  daughter  to  Agrippa,  or 
take  away  his  life :  there  was  no  third  way,  he 
had  made  him  so  great.  With  Hberius  Caesar, 
Sejanus  had  ascended  to  that  height  as  they  two 
were  termed  and  reckoned  as  a  pair  of  friends. 
Tiberius,  in  a  letter  to  him,  saith,  *'haec  pro 
amicitift  nostra  non  occultavi;'*  and  the  whole 
senate  dedicated  an  altar  to  Friendship,  as  to  a 
goddess,  in  respect  of  the  great  deamess  of  friend- 
ship between  them  two.  The  like,  or  more,  was 
between  Septimius  Severus  and  Plantianus ;  for 
he  forced  his  eldest  son  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
Plantianus,  and  would  often  maintain  Plantianus 
in  doing  affronts  to  his  son :  and  did  write  also, 
in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  by  these  words :  «*  I  love 
the  man  so  well,  as  I  wish  he  may  over-live  me.'* 
Now,  if  these  princes  had  been  as  a  Trajan,  or  a 
Marcus  Aurelius,  a  man  might  have  thought  that 
this  had  proceeded  of  an  abundant  goodness  of 
nature ;  but  being  men  so  wise,  of  such  strength 
and  severity  of  mind,  and  so  extreme  lovers  of 
themselves,  as  all  these  were,  it  proveth  most 
plainly,  that  they  found  their  own  felicity  (though 
as  great  as  ever  happened  to  mortal  men)  but  as 
an  half  piece,  except  they  might  have  a  friend  to 
make  it  entire;  and  yet,  which  is  more,  they  were 
princes  that  had  wives,  sons,  nephews ;  and  yet  all 
these  could  not  supply  the  comfort  of  friendship. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what  Comineus  obser- 


veth  of  his  first  master,  Duke  Charles  the  Hardy, 
namely,  that  he  would  communicate  his  secnti 
with  none;  and  least  of  all,  those  secrets  whidi 
troubled  him  most.  Whereupon  he  goeth  on,  lad 
saith  that  towards  his  latter  time  that  closenen 
did  impair  and  a  little  perish  his  understanding. 
Surely  Comineus  might  have  made  the  suns 
judgment  also,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  of  his  second 
master,  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  whose  closeness  iru 
indeed  his  tormentor.  The  parable  of  Pythagom 
is  dark  but  true,  «*  Cor  ne  edito," — **•  eat  not  the 
heart."  Certainly,  if  a  man  would  grive  it  a  knd 
phrase,  those  that  want  friends  to  open  themsdvef 
unto  are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts :  but  000 
thing  is  most  admirable,  (wherewith  I  will  eoiw 
elude  this  first  &uit  of  friendship,)  which  is,  that 
this  communicating  of  a  man's  self  to  his  friend 
works  two  contrary  effects,  for  it  redoubleth  joyi, 
and  cutteth  griefs  in  halfs ;  for  there  is  no  man  that 
impartcth  his  joys  to  his  friend,  but  he  joyeth  the 
more :  and  no  man  that  imparteth  his  griefs  to  his 
friend,  but  he  grieveth  the  less.  So  that  it  is,  in 
truth,  of  operation  upon  a  man's  mind  of  like  vii^ 
tue  as  the  alchymists  use  to  attribute  to  dMir 
stone  for  man's  body,  that  it  worketh  all  contmj 
effects,  but  still  to  the  good  and  benefit  of  natoie: 
but  yet,  without  praying  in  aid  of  alchymial^ 
there  is  a  manifest  image  of  this  in  the  oidinaiy 
course  of  nature ;  for,  in  bodies,  union  strengtb- 
eneth  and  cherisheth  any  natural  action;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  weakeneth  and  dulleth  any  vioint 
impression;  and  even  so  it  is  of  minds. 

The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthibl  and 
sovereign  for  the  understanding,  as  the  first  is  for 
the  afiections ;  for  friendship  maketh  indeed  a  frit 
day  in  the  affections  from  storm  and  tempests,  bat 
it  maketh  daylight  in  the  understanding,  oat  of 
darkness  and  confusion  of  thoughts :  neither  is  diis 
to  be  understood  only  of  faithful  counsel,  whidi  a 
man  receiveth  from  his  fnend;  but  befors  yoa 
come  to  that,  certain  it  is,  that  whosoever  haJk 
his  mind  fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his  wits 
and  understanding  do  clarify  and  break  up,  in  the 
communicating  and  discoursing  with  another;  he 
tosseth  his  thoughts  more  easily ;  he  marshsQeth 
them  more  orderly ;  he  seeth  how  they  look  when 
they  are  turned  into  words :  finally,  he  wauch 
wiser  than  himself;  and  that  more  by  an  hou's 
discourse  than  by  a  day's  meditation.  It  was  veil 
said  by  Themistocles  to  the  King  of  Perna, 
*«That  speech  was  like  cloth  of  Arras,  opened 
and  put  abroad;  whereby  the  imagery  dotk 
appear  in  figure;  whereas  in  thoughts  they  lie 
but  as  in  packs."  Neither  is  this  second  fniit  of 
friendship,  in  opening  the  understanding,  »• 
strained  only  to  such  friends  as  are  able  to  give  a 
man  counsel,  (they  indeed  are  best,^  but  eien 
without  that  a  man  leameth  of  himself,  and  bxing^ 
eth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whetteth  his 
wits  as  against  a  stone,  which  itself  cuts  not.  In 
a  word,  a  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  ft^ 
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toe  or  pictaie,  tiian  to  suffer  Mb  thoughts  to  pass 
in  smother. 

Add  now^  to  make  this  second  fruit  of  friend- 
idiip  complete,  that  other  point  which  lieth  more 
open,  and  falleth  within  vulgar  ohservation: 
which  is  faithful  counsel  from  a  friend.  Hera- 
ditus  saith  well  in  one  of  his  enigmas,  ''Dry 
Hght  is  ever  the  best,"  and  certam  it  is,  that  the 
Hght  that  a  man  receiveth  by  counsel  from  an^ 
o^er,  is  drier  and  purer  than  that  which  cometh 
ftom  his  own  understanding  and  judgment: 
which  is  ever  infused  and  drenched  in  his  affec- 
tions and  customs.  So  as  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  ike  counsel  that  a  friend  giveth,  and 
tint  a  man  gireth  himselff  as  there  is  between  the 
oonnsel  of  a  friend  and  of  a  flatterer;  for  there  is 
no  such  flatterer  as  is  a  man's  self,  and  there  is 
no  such  remedy  against  flattery  of  a  man's  self 
•s  the  liberty  of  a  friend.  Counsel  is  of  two 
^orts;  the  one  concerning  manners,  the  other  con^ 
eeming  business :  for  the  flrst,  the  best  preservar 
tive  to  keep  the  mind  in  health  is  the  faithful 
admonition  of  a  friend.  The  calling  of  a  man*8 
•elf  to  a  strict  account  is  a  medicine  sometimes 
too  piercing  and  corrosive;  reading  good  books 
of  morality  is  a  little  flat  and  dead ;  observing  our 
fiiults  in  others  is  sometimes  improper  for  our 
ease ;  but  the  best  receipt  (best  I  say  to  work  and 
best  to  take)  is  the  admonition  of  a  friend.  It  is 
m  strange  thing  to  behold  what  gross  errors  and 
extreme  absurdities  many  (especicdly  of  the  greater 
lort)  do  commit  for  want  of  a  friend  to  tell 
them  of  them,  to  the  great  damage  both  of  their 
frone  and  fortune :  for,  as  St.  James  saith,  they 
are  as  men  ''that  looks  sometimes  into  a  glass, 
and  presently  forget  their  own  shape  and  frivour :" 
as  for  business,  a  man  may  think,  if  he  will,  that 
two  eyes  see  no  more  than  one ;  or,  that  a  gamester 
seeth  always  more  than  a  looker-on ;  or,  that  a  man 
in  anger  is  as  wise  as  he  that  hath  said  over  the 
four  and  twenty  letters ;  or,  that  a  musket  may  be 
shot  off  as  weU  upon  the  arm  as  upon  a  rest;  and 
such  other  fond  and  high  imaginations,  to  think 
himself  all  in  all:  but  when  all  is  done,  the  help 
of  good  counsel  is  that  which  setteth  business 
etraight:  and  if  any  man  think  that  he  will  take 
eounsel,  but  it  shall  be  by  pieces ;  asking  counsel 
in  one  business  of  one  man,  and  in  another  busi- 
ness of  another  man;  it  is  well,  (that  is  to  say, 
better,  perhaps,  than  if  he  asked  none  at  all,)  but 
lie  runneth  two  dangers;  one,  that  he  shall  not 
be  frdthfrilly  counselled ;  for  it  is  a  rare  thing, 
except  it  be  from  a  perfect  and  entire  friend,  to 
liave  eounsel  given,  but  such  as  shall  be  bowed 
and  crooked  to  some  ends  which  he  hath  that 
giveth  it :  the  other,  that  he  shall  have  counsel 
given,  hurtful  and  unsaid,  (though  with  good 
meaning,)  and  mixed  partly  of  mischief,  and  part- 
ly of  remedy ;  even  as  if  you  would  call  a  physi- 
cian, that  u  thought  good  for  the  cure  of  the 
disease  you  complain  of,  but  is  unacquainted  with 


your  body;  and,  therefore,  may  put  you  in  a  way 
for  a  present  cure,  but  overthroweth  your  health 
in  some  other  kind,  and  so  cure  the  disease,  and 
kill  the  patient :  but  a  friend,  that  is  wholly  ac- 
quainted with  a  man^s  estate  will  beware,  by  fur- 
Uiering  any  present  business,  how  he  dasheth 
upon  other  inconvenience;  and,  therefore,  rest 
not  upon  scattered  counsels ;  they  will  rather  dis- 
tract and  miriead,  than  settle  and  direct. 

After  these  two  noble  fruits  of  friendship, 
(peace  in  the  affections,  and  support  of  the  judg- 
ment,) foUoweth  the  last  fruit,  which  is,  like  the 
pomegranate,  full  of  many  kernels;  I  mean,  aid 
and  bearing  a  part  in  all  actions  and  occasions. 
Here  the  best  way  to  represent  to  life  the  mani- 
fold use  of  friendship,  is  to  cast  and  see  how 
many  things  there  are  which  a  man  cannot  do 
himself:  and  then  it  will  appear  that  it  was  a  spa- 
ring speech  of  the  ancients,  to  say,  **  that  a  friend 
is  another  himself;  for  that  a  friend  is  far  more 
than  himself."  Men  have  their  time,  and  die 
many  times  in  desire  of  some  things  which  they 
principally  take  to  heart:  the  bestowing  of  a 
child,  the  finishing  of  a  work,  or  the  like.  If  a 
man  have  a  true  friend,  he  may  rest  almost  secure 
that  the  care  of  those  things  will  continue  dter 
him;  so  that  a  man  hath,  as  it  were,  two  lives  in 
his  desires.  A  man  hath  a  body,  and  that  body  is 
confined  to  a  place ;  but  where  friendship  is,  all 
of&ces  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted  to  him  and 
his  deputy;  for  he  may  exercise  them  by  his 
friend.  How  many  things  are  there  which  a  man 
cannot,  with  any  face,  or  comeliness,  say  or  do 
himself?  A  man  can  scarce  allege  his  own 
merits  with  modesty,  much  less  extol  them :  a 
man  cannot  sometimes  brook  to  supplicate,  or 
beg,  and  a  number  of  the  like :  but  all  these 
things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's  mouth,  which  are 
blushing  in  a  man's  own.  So  again,  a  man's 
person  hath  many  proper  relations  which  he  can- 
not put  off.  A  man  cannot  speak  to  his  son  but 
as  a  father;  to  his  wife  but  as  a  husband ;  to  his 
enemy  but  upon  terms:  whereas  a  friend  may 
speak  as  the  case  requires,  and  not  as  it  sorteth 
with  the  person :  but  to  enumerate  these  things 
were  endless ;  I  have  given  the  rule,  where  a  man 
cannot  fitly  -play  his  own  part,  if  he  have  not  a 
friend,  he  may  quit  the  sta^. 

XXVm.    OF  EXPENSE. 

Riches  are  for  spending,  and  spending  for  ho- 
nour and  good  actions;  therefore  extraordinary 
expense  must  be  limited  by  the  worth  of  the  oc- 
casion ;  for  voluntary  undoing  may  be  as  well  for 
a  man's  country  as  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
but  ordinary  expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a 
man's  estate,  and  governed  with  such  regard,  as 
it  be  within  his  compass ;  and  not  subject  to  de. 
ceit  and  abuse  of^rvants;  and  ordered  to  the  best 
show,  that  the  bill#  may  be  less  than  the  estima 
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tion  abroad.  Certainly,  if  a  man  will  keep'  but 
of  even  hand,  hia  ordinary  expenses  ongfat  to  be 
but  to  the  half  of  his  receipts;  and  if  he  think  to 
wax  rich,  but  to  the  third  part.  It  is  no  baseness 
for  the  greatest  to  descend  and  look  into -dieir  own 
estate.  Some  forbear  it,  not  upon  negligence 
alone,  but  doubting  to  bring  themselTes  into  me- 
lancholy, in  respect  they  shall  find  it  broken:  but 
wounds  cannot  be  cured  without  searching.  He 
that  cannot  look  into  his  own  estate  at  adl,  had 
need  both  choose  well  those  whom  he  employeth, 
and  change  them  often ;  for  new  are  more  timo- 
rous and  less  subtle.  He  that  can  look  into  his 
estate  but  seldom,  it  behoveth  him  to  turn  all  to 
certainties.  A  man  had  need,  if  he  be  plentiful 
in  some  kind  of  expense,  to  be  saying  again  in 
some  other :  as  if  he  be  plentiful  in  diet,  to  be 
saving  in  apparel :  if  he  be  plentiful  in  the  hall, 
to  be  saving  in  the  stable,  and  the  like ;  for  he 
that  is  plentiful  in  expenses  of  all  kinds  will 
hardly  be  preserved  from  decay.  In  clearing  of  a 
man^s  estate,  he  may  as  well  hurt  himself  in 
being  in  too  sudden,  as  in  letting  it  run  on  too 
long ;  for  hasty  selling  is  commonly  as  disadvan- 
tageabie  as  interest.  Besides,  he  that  clears  at 
once  will  relapse;  for  finding  himself  out  of 
straits,  he  will  revert  to  his  customs :  but  he  that 
cleareth  by  degrees  induceth  a  habit  of  frugality, 
and  gaineth  as  well  upon  his  mind  as  upon  his 
estate.  Certainly,  who  hath  a  state  to  repair, 
may  not  despise  small  things;  and,  commonly,  it 
is  less  dishonourable  to  abridge  petty  charges  than 
to  stoop  to  petty  gettings.  A  man  ought  warily 
to  begfin  charges,  which  once  begun  will  continue : 
but  in  matters  that  return  not,  he  may  be  more 
magnificent. 

XXIX.    OF  THE  TRUE  GREATNESS  OF 
KINGDOMS  AND  ESTATES. 

The  speech  of  Themistocles,  the  Athenian, 
which  was  haughty  and  anogant,  in  taking  so 
much  to  himself,  had  been  a  grave  and  wise  ob- 
servation and  censure,  applied  at  large  to  others. 
Desired  at  a  feast  to  touch  a  lute,  he  said,  «*  He 
could  not  fiddle,  but  yet  he  could  make  a  small 
town  a  great  city."  These  words  (holpen  a  little 
with  a  metaphor)  may  express  two  differing  abili- 
ties in  those  that  deal  in  business  of  estate ;  for, 
if  a  true  survey  be  taken  of  counsellors  and  states- 
men, there  may  be  found  (though  rarely)  those 
which  can  make  a  small  state  great,  and  yet  can- 
not fiddle :  as,  on  the  other  side,  there  will  be 
found  a  great  many  that  can  fiddle  very  cunning- 
ly, but  yet  are  so  far  from  being  able  to  make  a 
small  state  great,  as  their  gift  lieth  the  other 
way;  to  bring  a  great  and  flourishing  estate  to 
rain  and  decay :  and,  certainly,  those  degenerate 
arts  and  shifte,  whereby  many  counsellors  and 
governors  gain  both  favour  wiih  their  masters, 
ana  estimation  with  the  vulga^  deserve  no  better 


name  than  fiddling;  being  things  rather  pleaaiiy 
for  the  time,  and  graceful  to  themselves  only,  tlia 
tending  to  the  weal  and  advancement  of  the  stats 
which  they  serve.  There  are  also  (no  doubt) 
counsellors  and  governors  which  may  be  hM 
sufficient,  ''negotiis  pares,"  able  to  nmnifi 
affairs,  and  to  keep  Uiem  from  precipices  sai 
mianifest  inconveniences;  which,  neverthflosi, 
are  &r  from  the  ability  to  raise  and  amplify  sb 
estate  in  power,  means,  and  fortune :  but  be  tlis 
woikmen  what  they  may  be,  let  us  speak  of  ths 
work ;  that  is,  the  true  greatness  of  kingdoms  sad 
estates,  and  the  means  thereof.  An  argument  ft 
for  great  and  mighty  princes  to  have  in  their  hand ; 
to  the  end,  that  neiUier  by  over-measuring  their 
forces  they  lose  themselves  in  vain  enterprises; 
nor,  on  the  other  side,  by  undervaluing  them,  tbsy 
descend  to  fearful  and  pusillanimous  counsels. 

The  greatness  of  an  estate,  in  bulk  and 
tory,  doth  fall  under  measure ;  and  the 
of  finances  and  revenue  doth  fall  under  co 
tion.  The  population  may  appear  by  mnstsn; 
and  the  number  and  greatness  of  cities  and  towsi 
by  cards  and  maps;  but  yet  there  is  not  any  things 
amongst  civil  affairs,  more  subject  to  error  thsB 
the  right  valuation  and  true  judgment  concemiiif 
the  power  and  forces  of  an  estate.  The  kingdm 
of  heaven  is  compared,  not  to  any  great  kemeiv 
or  nut,  but  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed ;  which  is 
one  of  the  least  grains,  but  hath  in  it  a  proper^ 
and  spirit  hastUy  to  get  up  and  spread.  So  mm 
there  states  great  in  territory,  and  yet  not  9pt  ts  . 
enlarge  or  command :  and  some  tluit  hanre  bat  ik 
small  dimension  of  stem,  and  yet  apt  to  be  te 
foundations  of  great  monarchies. 

Walled  towns,  stored  arsenals  and  armories^ 
goodly  races  of  horse,  chariots  of  war,  elephanl^ 
ordinance,  artillery,  and  the  like;  all  this  is  baft  a 
sheep  in  a  lion's  skin,  except  the  breed  and  di^ 
position  of  the  people  be  stout  and  wmriikiw 
Nay,  number  (itself)  in  armies  importeth  adft 
much  where  the  people  is  of  weak  courage;  lei^ 
as  Virgil  saith,  '(It  never  troubles  a  wolf  liov 
many  the  sheep  be."  The  army  of  the  Peiaiaas 
in  the  plains  of  Arbela,  was  such  a  vast  sea  of 
people,  as  it  did  somewhat  astonish  the  conunia* 
ders  in  Alexander's  army,  who  came  to  liiiat 
therefore,  and  wished  him  to  set  upon  them  by 
night;  but  he  answered,  ««he  would  not  pilfiw 
the  victory ;"  and  the  defeat  was  easy.  WksHI 
Tigranes,  the  Armenian,  being  encamped  upon  a 
hiU  with  four  hundred  thousand  men,  discovered 
the  army  of  the  Romans,  being  not  above  foov* 
teen  thousand,  marching  towards  him,  he  mate 
himself  merry  with  it,  and  said,  **  Yonder  mea 
are  too  many  for  an  embassage,  and  too  few  for 
a  fight;"  but,  before  the  sun  set,  he  found  theoi 
enow  to  give  him  the  chase  with  infinite  slangll* 
ter.  Many  are  the  examples  of  the  great  odds 
between  number  and  courage :  so  that  a  man  may 
truly  make  a  Judgment,  that  tiie  principal  poiaft 
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of  gieatness,  in  any  stute,  is  to  have  a  race  of  mili- 
tary men.  Neither  is  jnoney  the  sinews  of  war, 
(as  it  is  trivially  said^  where  the  sinews  of  men's 
arms  in  base  and  efileminate  people  are  failing; 
for  Solon  said  well  to  Crcesus^  (when  in  ostentau 
tion  he  showed  him  his  gold,)  ««Sir,  if  any  other 
•ome  that  hath  better  iron  than  you,  he  will  be 
master  of  all  this  gold."  Therefore,  let  any 
prince,  or  state,  think  soberly  of  his  forces,  except 
his  militia  of  natives  be  of  good  and  valiant  sol- 
dieiB ;  and  let  princes,  on  the  other  side,  that  have 
aubjects  of  martial  disposition,  know  their  own 
strength,  unless  they  be  otherwise  wanting  unto 
themselves.  As  for  mercenary  forces,  (which  is 
the  hdp  in  this  case,)  all  examples  show  that, 
whatsoever  estate,  or  prince,  doth  rest  upon  them, 
he  may  spread  bis  feathers  for  a  time,  but  he 
will  mew  them  soon  after. 

The  blessing  of  Judah  and  Issachar  will  never 
meet;  that  the  santte  people,  or  nation,  should  be 
beth  the  lion's  whelp  and  the  ass  between  bur- 
dens; neither  will  it  be,  that  a  people  overlaid 
with  taxes  should  ever  become  valiant  and  mar- 
tial; It  is  true,  that  taxes,  levied  by  consent  of 
the  estate,  do  abate  men^s  courage  less ;  as  it  hath 
been  seen  notably  in  the  exercises  of  .the  Low 
Countries;  vnd^  in  some  degree,  in  the  subsidies 
€f  England ;  for,  you  must  note,  that  we  speak 
BOW  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  parse;  so  that, 
although  the  same  tribute  and  tax  laid  by  con- 
tent  or  by  imposing,  be  all  one  to  the  purse,  yet 
it  works  diversely  upon  the  courage.  So  that  you 
may  conclude,  that  no  people  overeharged  with 
tnbute  is  fit  for  empire. 

•  Let  states,  that  aim  at  greatness,  take  heed  how 
their  nobility  and  gentlemen  do  multiply  too  fast ; 
lor  that  maketh  the  common  subject  grow  t6  be  a 
peasant  and  base  swain,  driven  out  of  heart,  and, 
in  effect  but  the  gentleman's  labourer.  Even  as 
3rou  may  see  in  coppice  woods ;  if  you  leave  your 
ttaddles  too  thick,  you  shall  never  have  clean  un- 
derwood, but  shrubs  and  bushes.  So  in  countries, 
if  the  gentlemen  be  too  many,  the -commons  will 
be  base;  and  you  will  bring  it  too  that,  that  not 
the  hundredth  poll  will  be  fit  for  an  helmet ;  espe- 
eially  as  to  the  infantry,  which  is  the  nerve  of 
aa  army ;  and  so  there  will  be  great  population 
and  little  strength.  This  which  I  speak  of  hath 
been  nowhere  better  seen  than  by  comparing  of 
England  and  France ;  whereof  England,  though 
ht  less  in  territory  and  population,  hath  been 
(nevertheless)  an  overmatch ;  in  regard  the  middle 
people  of  England  make  good  soldiers,  which  the 
peasants  of  France  do  not:  and  herein  the  device 
of  King  Henry  the  Seventh  (whereof  I  have  spo- 
hetk  largely  in  the  history  of  his  life)  was  profound 
and  admirable ;  in  making  farms  and  houses  of 
husbandry  of  a  standard ;  that  is,  maintained  with 
such  a  proportion  of  Lawl  unto  them  as  may  breed 
m  subject  to  live  in  convi  nient  plenty,  and  no  ser- 
Tik  condition;  and  to  keep  the  plough  in  the 


hands  of  the  owners,  and  not  mere  hirelings;  and 
thus  indeed  you  shall  attain  to  Virgil's  character, 
which  he  gives  to  ancient  Italy : 

**  Terra  potens  armla  atque  nbera  gtebc." 

Neith^  is  that  state  (which,  for  any  thing  I 
know,  is  almost  peculiar  to  England,  and  hardly 
to  be  found  anywhere  else,  except  it  be,  perhaps, 
in  Poland)  to  be  passed  over ;  I  mean  the  state 
of  free  servants  and  attendants  upon  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  which  are  noways  inferior  under 
the  yeomanry  for  arms;  and,  therefore,  out  of  all 
question,  the  splendour  and  magnificence,  and 
great  retinues,  and  hospitality  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  received  into  custom,  do  much  conduce 
unto  martial  greatness;  whereas,  contrariwise, 
the  close  and  reserved  living  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  causeth  a  penury  of  military  forces. 

By  all  means  it  is  to  be  procured,  that  the  trunk 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  tree  of  monarchy  be  great 
enough  to  bear  the  branches  and  the  boughs ;  that 
is,  that  the  natural  subjects  of  the  crown,  or  state, 
bear  a  sufficient  proportion  to  the  stranger  subjects 
that  they  govern;  therefore  all  states  that  are 
liberal  of  naturalization  towards  strangers  are  fit 
for  empire ;  for  to  think  that  an  handful  of  people 
can,  with  the  greatest  courage  and  policy  in  the 
world,  embrace  too  large  extent  of  dominion,  it 
may  hold  for  a  time,  but  it  will  fail  suddenly. 
The  Spartans  were  a  nice  people  in  point  of  natu- 
ralization; whereby,  while  they  kept  their  compassy 
they  stood  firm ;  but  when  they  did  spread,  and 
their  boughs  were  become  too  great  for  their  stem, 
they  became  a  windfall  upon  the  sudden.  Never 
any  state  was,  in  this  point,  so  open  to  receive 
strangers  into  their  body  as  were  the  Romans; 
therefore  it  sorted  with  them  accordingly,  for  they 
grew  to  the  greatest  monarchy.  Their  manner 
was  to  grant  naturalization,  (which  they  called 
"jus  civitatis,")  and  to  grant  it  in  the  highest  d&. 
gree,  that  is,  not  only  "jus  commercii,  jus  con- 
nubii,  jus  haereditatis ;"  but  also,  "jus  suffVagii," 
and  "jus  honorum ;"  and  this  not  to  singular  per- 
sons aione,  but  likewise  to  whole  families ;  yea, 
to  cities,  and  sometimes  to  nations.  Add  to  this, 
their  custom  of  plantation  of  colonies,  whereby 
the  Roman  plant  was  removed  into  the  soil  of 
other  nations,  and,  putting  both  constitutions  to- 
gether, you  will  say,  that  it  was  not  the  Romans 
that  spread  upon  the  world,  but  it  was  the  world 
that  spread  upon  the  Romans ;  and  that  was  the 
sure  way  of  greatness.  I  have  marvelled  some- 
times at  Spain,  how  they  clasp  and  contain  so 
large  dominions  with  so  few  natural  Spaniards; 
but  sure  the  whole  compass  of  Spain  is  a  very 
great  body  of  a  tree,  far  above  Rome  and  Sparta 
at  the  first;  and,  besides,  though  they  have  not 
had  that  usage  to  naturalize  liberallyi  yet  they 
have  that  which  is  next  to  it;  that  is,  to  employ, 
almost  indifferently,  all  nations  in  their  militia  of 
ordinary  soldiers;  yea,  and  sometimes  in  their 
highest  commands ;  nay,  it  seemeth,  at  this  in^ 
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slant,  they  are  sensible  of  this  want  of  natives; 
as  by  pragmatical  sanctioni  now  published,  ap- 
pcareth. 

It  is  certain,  that  sedentary  and  within^oor 
arts,  and  delicate  manufactures  (that  require 
rather  the  finger  than  the  arm)  have  in  their  na- 
ture a  contrariety  to  a  military  disposition ;  and 
generally  all  warlike  people  are  a  little  idle,  and 
love  danger  better  than  travail ;  neither  must  they 
be  too  much  broken  of  it,  if  they  shall  be  pre- 
served in  vigour:  therefore  it  was  great  advan- 
tage in  the  ancient  states  of  Sp^ta,  Athens, 
Rome,  and  others,  that  they  had  the  use  of  slaves, 
which  commonly  did  rid  those  manu^tures ;  but 
that  is  abolished,  in  greatest  part,  by  the  Chris- 
tian law.  That  which  cometh  nearest  to  it  is,  to 
leave  those  arts  chiefly  to  strangers,  (which,  for 
that  purpose,  are  the  more  easily  to  be  received,) 
and  to  contain  the  principal  bulk  of  the  vulgar 
natives  within  those  three  kinds,  tillers  of  the 
ground,  free  servants,  and  handicraftsmen  of 
strong  and  manly  arts ;  as  smiths,  masons,  car- 
penters, &c.  not  reckoning  professed  soldiers. 

But,  above  all,  for  empire  and  greatness,  it  im- 
porteth  most,  that  a  nation  do  profess  arms  as 
their  principal  honour,  study,  and  occupation; 
for  the  things  which  we  formerly  have  spoken  of 
are  but  habilitations  towards  arms ;  and  what  is 
habilitation  without  intention  and  act  ?  Romulus, 
after  his  death  (as  they  report  or  feign)  sent  a 
present  to  the  Romans,  that  above  all  they  should 
intend  arms,  and  then  they  should  prove  the 
greatest  empire  of  the  world.  The  fabric  of  the 
state  of  Sparta  was  wholly  (though  not  wisely) 
framed  and  composed  to  that  scope  and  end  ;  the 
Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  a  flash ;  the 
Gauls,  Germans,  Goths,  Saxons,  Normans,  and 
others,  had  it  for  a  time :  the  Turks  have  it  at  this 
day,  though  in  great  declination.  Of  Christian 
Europe,  they  that  have  it  are,  in  efifect,  only  the 
Spaniards :  but  it  is  so  plain,  that  every  man  pro- 
fitcth  in  that  he  most  intendeth,  that  it  needeth 
not  to  be  stood  upon :  it  is  enough  to  point  at  it; 
that  no  nation  which  doth  not  directly  profess 
arms,  may  look  to  have  greatness  fall  into  their 
mouths ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  a  most  cer- 
tain oracle  of  time,  that  those  states  that  continue 
long  in  that  profession  (as  the  Romans  and  Turks 
principally  have  done)  do  wonders;  and  those 
that  have  professed  arms  but  for  an  age  have,  not- 
withstanding, commonly  attained  that  greatness 
in  that  age  which  maintained  them  long  after, 
when  their  profession  and  exercise  of  arms  hath 
grown  to  decay. 

Incident  to  this  point,  is  for  a  state  to  have  those 
laws  or  customs  which  may  reach  forth  unto  them 
just  occasions  (as  may  be  pretended)  of  war;  for 
there  is  that  Justice  imprinted  in  the  nature  of 
men,  that  they  enter  not  upon  wars  (whereof  so 
many  calamities  do  ensue,)  but  upon  some,  at  the 
ieost  specious,  grounds  and  quarrels.    The  Turk 


hath  at  hand,  for  cause  of  war,  the  prq>agBtioii 
of  his  law  or  sect,  a  quarrel  that  he  may  always 
command.  The  Romans,  though  they  esteemed 
the  extending  the  limits  of  their  empire  to  ba 
great  honour  to  their  generals  when  it  was  dona^ 
yet  they  never  rested  upon  that  alone  to  begin  a 
war:  first,  therefore,  let  nations  that  pretend  to 
greatness  have  this,  that  they  be  sensible  oC 
wrongs,  either  upon  borderers,  merchants,  or  p<^ 
litic  ministers ;  and  that  they  sit  not  too  long  apoa 
a  provocation :  secondly,  let  them  be  pressed  aad 
Tikdj  to  give  aids  and  succours  to  their  confed^ 
rates;  as  it  ever  was  with  the  Romans;  inao- 
much,  as  if  the  confederates  had  leagaes  defeo* 
sive  with  divers  other  states,  and,  upon  inraaiOB 
offered,  did  implore  their  aids  severally,  yet  the' 
Romans  would  ever  be  the  foremost,  and  leave  it 
to  none  other  to  have  the  honour.  As  for  the 
wars,  which  were  anciently  made  on  the  behalf 
of  a  kind  of  party,  or  tacit  conformity  of  eatalOi 
I  do  not  see  how  they  may  be  well  justified  s  m 
when  the  Romans  made  a  war  for  the  liberty  of 
Grascia;  or,  when  the  Lacedemonians  and  Atb^ 
nians  made  war  to  set  up  or  pull  down  democi»> 
cies  and  oligarchies :  or  when  wars  were  made 
by  foreigners,  under  the  pretence  of  justice  or 
protection,  to  deliver  the  subjects  of  others  fnm 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and  the  like.  Let  it 
suffice,  that  no  estate  expect  to  be  great,  that  b 
not  awake,  upon  any  just  occasion  of  arming. 

No  body  can  be  healthful  without  exeidae^ 
neither  natural  body  nor  politic;  and,  certainly* 
to  a  kingdom,  or  estate,  a  just  and  honooiaUs 
war  is  the  true  exercise.  A  civil  war,  indeed,  k 
like  the  heat  of  a  fever;  but  a  foreign  war  ia  liko 
the  heat  of  exercise,  and  serveth  to  keep  the  body 
in  health ;  for,  in  a  slothful  peace,  both  coniagea 
will  effeminate,  and  manners  corrupt ;  but  how- 
soever it  be  for  happiness,  without  all  queotiiNi 
for  greatness,  it  maketh  to  be  still  for  the  most 
part  in  arms ;  and  the  strength  of  a  veteran  aimy 
(though  it  be  a  chargeable  business)  alwaya  oa 
foot,  is  that  which  commonly  giveth  the  law;  or* 
at  least,  the  reputation  amongst  all  neigfaboar 
states,  as  may  well  be  seen  in  Spain,  which  halii 
had,  in  one  part  or  other,  a  veteran  army  almost 
continually,  now  by  the  space  of  sixscore  yeais. 

To  be  master  of  the  sea  is  an  abridgment  of  a 
monarchy.  Cicero,  writing  to  Atticus  of  PoBi- 
pey^s  preparation  against  C»sar,  saith,  *'  Conii- 
lium  Pompeii  plane  Themistocleum  est;  putat 
enim,  qui  mari  potitur,  eum  rerum  potiri  ;**  and* 
without  doubt,  Pompey  had  tired  out  Catsar,  if 
upon  vain  confidence  he  had  not  left  that  way* 
We  see  the  great  effects  of  battles  by  sea:  the 
battle  of  Actiura  decided  the  empire  of  the  world; 
the  battle  of  Lepanto  arrested  the  greatness  of 
the  Turk.  There  be  many  examples,  where  sea 
fights  have  been  final  to  the  war :  but  this  is  when 
princes,  or  states,  have  set  up  their  rest  upon  tho 
battles ;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  that 
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cofQmaiidg  the  sea  is  at  grreat  liberty,  and  may 
take  as  much  and  as  little  of  the  war  as  he  will ; 
whereas  those  that  be  strongest  by  land  are  many 
times,  nevertheless,  in  great  straits.  Snrely,  at 
this  day,  with  us  of  Europe,  the  vantage  of  strength 
at  sea  (which  is  one  of  the  principal  dowries  of 
this  kingdom  of  Great  Britain)  is  great;  both 
because  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not 
merely  inland,  but  girt  with  the  sea  mpst  part  of 
their  compass;  and  because  the  wealth  of  both 
Indies  seems,  in  great  part,  but  an  accessary  to 
the  command  of  the  seas. 

The  wars  of  later  ages  seem  to  be  made  in  the 
dark,  in  respect  to  the  glory  and  honour  which 
reflected  upon  men  from  the  wars  in  ancient  time. 
There  be  now,  for  martial  encouragement,  some 
degrees  and  orders  of  chivalry,  which  nevertheless 
ate  conferred  promiscuously  upon  soldiers  and  no 
soldiers,  and  some  remembrance  perhaps  upon  the 
escutcheon,  and  some  hospitals  for  maimed  sol 
diets,  and  such  like  things ;  but  in  ancient  times, 
the  trophies  erected  upon  the  place  of  the  victory ; 
the  funeral  laudatives  and  monuments  for  those 
that  died  in  the.  wars;  the  crowns  and  garlands 
personal ;  the  style  of  emperor,  which  tlie  great 
king  of  the  world  after  borrowed ;  the  triumphs 
of  the  generals  upon  their  return;  the  great  dona*- 
tives  and  largesses  upon  the  disbanding  of  the 
armies,  where  things  able  to  inflame  all  men's 
conrages;  but  above  all^  that  of  the  triumph 
amongst  the  Romans  was  not  pageants,  or  gau- 
dery,  but  one  of  the  wisest  and  noblest  institutions 
that  ever  was;  for  it  contained  three  things, 
hcmour  to  the  general,  riches  to  the  treasury  out 
of  the  spoils,  and  donatives  to  the  anny :  but  that 
honour,  perhaps,  were  not  fit  for  monarchies, 
except  it  be  in  the  person  of  the  monarch  himself, 
or  his  sons ;  as  it  came  to  pass  in  the  times  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  who  did  impropriate  the  actual 
triiunphs  to  themselves  and  their  sons,  for  such 
wars  as  they  did  achieve  in  person,  and  left  only 
for  wars  achieved  by  subjects,  some  triumphal 
garments  and  ensigns  to  the  general. 

To  conclude :  no  man  can  by  care  taking  (as 
the  Scripture  saith)  '*  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature,'' 
in  this  little  model  of  a  man's  body ;  but  in  the 
great  fame  of  kingdoms  and  commojnwealths,  it 
is  In  the  power  of  princes,  or  estates,  to  add  am- 
plitude and  greatness  to  their  kingdoms ;  for  by 
introducing  such  ordinances,  constitutions,  and 
cnstoms,  as  we  have  now  touched,  they  may  sow 
gxseatness  to  their  posterity  and  succession :  but 
these  things  are  commonly  not  observed,  but  left 
to  take  their  chance. 

XXX.    OF  REGIMEN  OF  HEALTH. 

There  is  a  wisdom  in  this  beyond  the  rules  of 
physic:  a  man's  own  observationa  what  he  finds 
good  of,  and  what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the  best 
physic  to  preserve  health;  but  it  is  a  sitfer  Qon- 


clusion  to  say,  *'Tbis  agreeth  not  well  with  me, 
therefore  I  will  not  continue  it;"  than  this,  <«! 
find  no  oflfence  of  this,  therefore  I  may  use  it :" 
for  strength  of  nature  in  youth  passeth  over  many 
excesses  which  are  owing  a  man  till  his  age. 
Discern  o/the  coming  on  of  years,  and  think  not 
to  do  the  same  things  still ;  for  age  will^ot  be 
defied.  Beware  of  sudden  change  in  aiiy  great 
point  of  diet,  and,  if  necessity  enforce  it,  fit  the 
rest  to  it;  for  it  is  a  secret  both  in  nature  and 
state,  that  it  is  safer  to  change  many  things  than 
one.  Examine  thy  customs  of  diet,  sleep,  exer- 
cise, apparel,  and  the  like ;  and  try,  in  any  thing 
thou  shalt  judge  hurtful,  to  discontinue  it  by  little 
and  little;  but  so,  as  if  thou  dost  find  any  incon- 
venience by  the  change,  thoU  come  back  to  it 
again :  for  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  tliat  which  is 
generally  held  good  and  wholesome,  from  that 
which  is  good  particularly,  and  fit  for  thine  own 
body.  To  be  free-minded  and  cheerfully  disposed 
at  hours  of  meat  and  of  sleep,  and  of  exercise, 
is  one  of  the  best  precepts  of  long  lasting.  As 
for  the  passions  and  studies  of  the  mind,  avoid 
envy,  anxious  fears,  anger,  fretting  inwards,  sub- 
tle and  knotty  inquisitions,  joys  and  exhilarations 
in  excess,  sadness  not  communicated.  Entertain 
hopes,  mirth  rather  than  joy,  variety  of  delights, 
rather  than  surfeit  of  them ;  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, and  therefore  novelties ;  studies  that  fill  the 
mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as 
histories,  fables,  and  contemplations  of  nature.  If 
y^u  fly  physic  in  health  altogether,  it  will  be  too 
strange  for  your  body  when  you  shall  need,  it ;  if 
you  make  it  too  familiar,  it  will  work  no  extraor- 
dinary eflect  when  sickness  cometh.  I  commend 
rather  some  diet  for  certain  seasons,  than  frequent 
use  of  physic,  except  it  be  grown  into  a  custom ; 
for  those  diets  alter  the.  body  more,  and  trouble  it 
less.  Despise  no  new  accident  in  your  body,  but 
ask  opinion  of  it.  In  sickness,  respect  health 
principally;  and  in  health,  action:  for  those  that 
put  their  bodies  to  endure  in  health,  may,  in  most 
sicknesses  which  are  not  very  sharp,  be  cured 
only  with  diet  and  tendering.  Celsus  could  never 
have  spoken  it  as  a  physician,  had  he  not  been  a 
wise  man  withal,  when  he  giveth  it  for  one  of  the 
great  precepts  of  health  and  lasting,  that  a  man 
do  vary  and  interchange  contraries,  but  with  an 
inclination  to  the  more  benign  extreme :  use  fast- 
ing and  full  eating,  but  rather  full  eating;  watch- 
ing and  sleep,  but  rather  sleep;  sitting  and 
exercise,  but  rather  exercise,  and  the  like;  so 
shall  nature  be  cherished,  and  yet  taught  mas- 
teries. Physicians  are  some  of  them  so  pleasing 
and  conformable  to  the  humour  of  the  patient,  as 
they  press  not  the  true  cure  of  the  disease :  and 
some  other  are  so  regular  in  proceeding  according 
to  art  for  the  disease,  as  they  respect  not  suffi- 
ciently the  condition  of  the  patient.  '  Take  one  of 
a  middle  temper ;  or,  if  it  may  not  be  found  in  one 
man,  combine  two  of  either  sort;  and  forget  not 
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to  call  as  well  the  best  acquainted  with  your 
body,  as  the  best  reputed  of  for  his  faculty. 

XXXI.    OF  SUSPICION. 

Suspicions  amongr  thoughts  are  like  bats  among 
birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight :  certainly  they  are 
to  be  repressed,  or  at  the  least  well  guarded ;  for 
they  cloud  the  mind,  they  lose  friends,  and  they 
check  with  business,  whereby  business  cannot  go 
on  currently  and  constantly :  they  dispose  kings 
to  tyranny,  husbands  to  jealousy,  wise  men  to 
irresolution  and  melancholy :  they  are  defects,  not 
in  the  heart,  but  in  the  brain ;  for  they  take  place 
in  the  stoutest  natures,  as  in  the  example  of  Henry 
the  Screnth  of  England ;  there  was  not  a  more 
suspicious  man  nor  a  more  stout :  and  in  such  a 
composition  they  do  small  hurt;  for  commonly 
they  are  not  admitted,  hut  with  examination, 
whether  they  be  likely  or  no !  but  in  fearful  na- 
tures they  gain  ground  too  fast.  There  is  nothing 
makes  a  man  suspect  much,  more  than  to  know 
little ;  and,  therefore,  men  should  remedy  suspi- 
cion by  procuring  to  know  more,  and  not  to  keep 
their  suspicions  in  smother.  What  would  men 
have  ?  do  they  think  those  they  employ  and  deal 
with  are  saints  t  do  they  not  think  they  will  have 
their  own  ends,  and  be  truer  to  themselves  than 
to  themi  therefore  there  is  no  better  way  to  mo- 
derate suspicions,  than  to  account  upon  such  sus- 
picions as  true,  and  yet  to  bridle  them  as  false: 
for  so  far  a  man  ought  to  make  use  of  suspicions, 
as  to  provide,  as  if  that  should  be  true  that  he 
suspects,  yet  it  may  do  him  no  hurt.  Suspicions 
that  the  mind  of  itself  gathers  are  but  buzzes; 
but  suspicions  that  are  artificially  nourished,  and 
put  into  men's  heads  by  the  tales  and  whisperings 
of  others,  have  stings.  Certainly,  the  best  mean, 
to  clear  the  way  in  this  same  wood  of  suspicions, 
is  frankly  to  communicate  them  with  the  party 
that  he  suspects ;  for  thereby  he  shall  be  sure  to 
know  more  of  the  truth  of  them  than  he  did 
before;  and  withal  shall  make  that  party  more 
circumspect,  not  to  give  further  cause  of  suspi- 
cion ;  but  this  would  not  be  done  to  men  of  base 
natures;  for  they,  if  they  find  themselves  once 
suspected,  will  never  be  true.  The  Italian  says, 
<'So8petto  licentia  fede;"  as  if  suspicion  did  give 
a  passport  to  faith ;  but  it  ought  rather  to  kindle 
it  to  discharge  itself. 

XXXII.    OF  DISCOURSE. 

Some  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  commen- 
dation of  wit,  in  being  able  to  hold  all  arguments, 
than  of  judgment,  in  discerning  what  is  true;  as 
if  it  were  a  praise  to  know  what  might  be  said, 
and  not  what  should  be  thought.  Some  have  cer- 
tain common-places  and  themes,  wherein  they  are 
good,  and  vrant  variety ;  which  kind  of  poverty 
is  for  the  most  part  tedious,  and,  when  it  is  once 


perceived,  ridiculous.  The  honourablest  part  of 
talk  is  to  give  the  occasion ;  and  again  to  moda- 
rate  and  pass  to  somewhat  else,  for  then  m  man 
leads  the  dance.  It  is  good  in  discourse,  aad 
speech  of  conversation,  to  vary  and  intermingle 
speech  of  the  present  occasion  with  argiunenti, 
tales  with  reasons,  asking  of  questions  with  telliaf 
of  opinions,  and  jest  with  earnest:  for  it  is  a  dull 
thing  to  tire,  and  as  we  say  now,  to  jade  any  thinf 
too  far.  As  for  jest,  there  be  certain  things  which 
ought  to  be  privileged  from  it;  namely,  religion, 
matters  of  state,  great  persons,  any  man's  present 
business  of  importance,  any  case  that  deserveth 
pity ;  yet  there  be  some  that  think  their  wits  have 
been  asleep,  except  they  dart  out  somewhat  tint 
is  piquant,  and  to  the  quick ;  that  is  a  vein  which 
would  be  bridled ; 

**  Parce,  puer,  stimulus,  et  fortins  utere  lorte." 
And,  generally,  men  ought  to  find  the  differenw 
between  saltness  and  bitterness.  Certainly,  he 
that  hath  a  satirical  vein,  as  he  maketh  others 
afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  oC 
others'  memory.  He  that  questioneth  maoli, 
shall  learn  much,  and  content  much ;  but  esp»> 
cially  if  he  apply  his  questions  to  the  skill  of  the 
persons  whom  he  asketh ;  for  he  shall  give  tbem 
occasion  to  please  themselves  in  speakingr,  and 
himself  shall  continually  gather  knowledge;  bat 
let  his  questions  not  be  troublesome,  for  tint  Is 
fit  for  a  poser ;  and  let  him  be  sure  to  leave  olte 
men  their  turns  to  speak :  nay,  if  there  1m  waf 
that  would  reign  and  take  up  all  the  time,  letUm 
find  means  to  take  them  off,  and  to  bring*  ochen 
on,  as  musicians  use  to  do  with  those  that  daoee 
too  long  galliards.  If  you  dissemble  sometimes 
your  knowledge  of  that  you  are  thought  to  knoir, 
you  shall  be  thought,  another  time,  to  know  tint 
you  know  not.  Speech  of  a  man's  self  ought  to 
be  seldom,  and  well  chosen.  I  knew  one  was 
want  to  say  in  scorn,  **  He  must  needs  be  a  win 
man,  he  speaks  so  much  of  himself:"  and  time 
is  but  one  case  wherein  a  man  may  commeBd 
himself  with  good  grace,  and  that  is  in  commend* 
ing  virtue  in  another,  especially  if  it  be  sach  m 
virtue  whereunto  himself  pretendeth.  Speech  of 
touch  towards  others  should  be  sparin^y  used; 
for  discourse  ought  to  be  as  a  field,  without 
coming  home  to  any  man.  I  knew  two  nobis- 
men,  of  the  west  part  of  England,  whereof  the 
one  was  given  to  scoff,  but  kept  ever  royal  cheer 
in  his  house ;  the  other  would  ask  of  those  that 
had  been  at  the  other^s  table, «« Tell  truly,  was 
there  never,  a  flout  or  dry  blow  given?"  To 
which  the  guest  would  answer,  *<  Such  and  such 
a  thing  passed."  The  lord  would  say,  *'  I  thonght 
he  would  mar  a  good  dinner."  Discretion  of 
speech  is  more  than  eloquence;  and  to  speak 
agreeable  to  him  with  whom  we  deal,  is  mors 
than  to  speak  in  good  words,  or  in  good  oiden 
A  good  continued  speech,  without  a  good  speech 
of  interlocution,  shows  slowness;  and  a  good 
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reply,  or  second  speech,  without  a  good  settled 
speech,  showeth  shallowness  and  weakness.  As 
we  see  in  beasts,  that  those  that  are  weakest  in  the 
course,  are  yet  nimblest  in  the  turn :  as  it  is  betwixt 
the  greyhound  and  the  hare.  To  use  too  many 
ciieimiBtaiftes,  ere  one  come  to  the  matter,  is  weari- 
some; to  ose  none  at  all,  is  blunt. 

XXXIII.    OF  PLANTATIONS. 

Plahtatioms  are  amongst  ancient,  primitive, 
snd  heroieal  works.  When  the-world  was  young, 
it  begat  more  children ;  but  now  it  is  old,  it  begets 
fewer ;  for  I  may  justly  account  new  plantations 
to  be  the  children  of  former  kingdoms.  I  like  a 
pltiitation  in  a  pure  soil ;  that  is,  where  people 
an  not  displanted  to  the  end  to  plant  in  others ;  for 
else  it  is  rather  an  extirpation  than  a  plantation. 
Planting  of  countries  is  like  planting  of  woods ; 
fer  yoQ  must  make  account  to  lose  almost  twenty 
yetrs  profit,  and  expect  your  recompense  in  the 
end :  for  the  principal  thing  that  hath  been  thede- 
atmction  of  most  plantations,  hath  been  the  base 
and  hasty  drawing  of  profit  in  the  first  years.  It 
is  tnie,  speedy  profit  is  not  to  be  neglected,  as  far 
as  may  stand  with  the  good  of  the  plantation,  but 
BO  fbrtlier.  It  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing 
to  lake  the  scum  of  people  and  wicked  condemned 
mat,  to  be  the  people  with  whom  you  plant ;  and 
aot  only  so,  bnt  it  spoileth  the  plantation ;  for  they 
will  erer  live  like  rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work, 
hot  be  laxy,  and  do  mischief,  and  spend  yictuals, 
and  be  quickly  weary,  and  then  certify  oyer  to 
thsir  country  to  the  discredit  of  the  plantatix)n. 
The  people  wherewith  yon  plant  ought  to  be  gar- 
deners, ploQgfamen,  labourers,  smiths,  carpenters. 
Joiners,  fishermen,  fowlers,  with  some  few  apothe- 
oaiies,  surgeons,  cooks,  and  bakers.  In  a  country 
of  plantation,  first  look  about  what  kind  of  victual 
the  eountiy  yields  of  itself  to  hand ;  as  chestnuts, 
walantB,  pineapples,  olives,  dates,  plums,  cherries, 
wild  honey,  and  the  like,  and  make  use  of  them. 
Then  eonsider  what  victual,  or  esculent  things 
Ihoie  are  Which  grow  speedily  and  within  the  year : 
as  parsnips,  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  radish,  arti- 
ehokes  of  Jerusalem,  maiae,  and  the  like.:  for 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  they  ask  too  much  labour ; 
hat  with  pease  and  beans  you  may  begin,  both  be- 
esase  they  ask  less  labour,  and  because  ^ey  serve 
fiv  BMat  as  well  as  for  bread ;  and  of  rice  likewise 
eomstii  a  great  increase,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  meat. 
Above  all,  there  ought  to  be  brought  store  biscuit, 
oatmeal,  flour,  meal,  and  the  like,  in  the  begin- 
aing,  till  bread  may  be  had.  For  beasts,  or  birds, 
taSn  chiefly  such  as  are  least  subject  to  diseases, 
and  multiply  fastest ;  as  swine,  goats,  cocks,  hens, 
torkeys,  geese,  house-doves,  and  the  like.  The 
Tietoal  in  plantations  ought  to  be  expended  al- 
most as  in  a  besieged  town ;  that  is,  with  certain 
allowanto:  and  let  the  main  part  of  the  ground 
employed  to  gardens  <»r  com, be  toacommonstook ; 
VoL.1— f 


and  to  be  laid  in,  and  stored  up,  and  then  deliver- 
ed out  in  proportion ;  besides  some  spots  of  ground 
that  any  particular  person  will  manure  for  his  own 
private  use.  Consider,  likewise,  what  commo-  . 
dities  the  soil  where  the  plantation  is  doth  natu- 
rally yield,  that  they  may  some  way  help  to  defray 
the  charge  of  the  plantation ;  so  it  be  not,  as  was 
said,  to  the  untimely  prejudice  of  the  main  busi- 
ness, as  it  hath  fared  with  tobacco  in  Virginia. 
Wood  commonly  aboundeth  but  too  much  :  and 
therefore  timber  is  fit  to  be  one.  If  there  be  iron 
ore,  and  streams  whereupon  to  set  the  mills,  iron 
is  a  brave  commodity  where  wood  aboundeth. 
Making  of  bay-salt,  if  the  climate  be  proper  for  it, 
would  be  put  in  experience :  growing  silk  like- 
wise, if  any  be,  is  a  likely  commodity :  pitch  and 
tar,  where  store  of  firs  and  pines  are,  will  not  fail ; 
so  drugs  and  sweet  woods,  where  they  are,  can- 
not but  yield  great  profit;  soap-ashes  likewise, 
and  other  things  that  may  be  thought  of;  but  moil 
not  too  much  under  ground,  for  the  hope  of  mines 
is  very  uncertain  and  useth  to  make  the  planters 
lazy  in  other  things.  For  government,  let  it  be  in 
the  hands  of  one,  assisted' with  some  counsel ;  and 
let  them  have  commission  to  exercise  martial  laws, 
with  some  limitation ;  and,  above  all,  let  men 
make  that  profit  of  being  in  the  wilderness,  as  they 
have  God  always,  and  his  service  before  their  eyes ; 
let  not  the  government  of  the  plantation  depend 
upon  too  many  counsellors  and  undertakers  in  the 
country  that  planteth,  but  upon  a  temperate  num- 
ber; and  let  those  be  rather  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, than  merchants ;  for  they  look  ever  to  the 
present  gain :  let  there  be  freedoms  from,  custom, 
till  the  plantation  be  of  strength ;  and  not  only 
freedom  from  custom,  but  freedom  to  carry  their 
commodities  where  they  may  make  their  best  of 
them,  except  there  be  some  special  cause  of  cau- 
tion. Cram  not  in  people,  by  sending  too  fast,  com- 
pany afVer  company;  bnt  rather  hearken  how 
they  waste,  and  send  supplies  proportionably ; 
but  so  as  the  number  may  live  well  in  the  planta- 
tion, and  not  by  surcharge  be  in  penury.  It  hath 
been  a  great  endangering  to  the  health  of  some 
plantations,  that  they  have  built  along  the  sea  and 
rivers  in  marish  and  unwholesome  grounds :  there- 
fore, though  you  begin  there,  to  avoid  carriage  and 
other  like  discommodities,  yet  build  still  rather 
upwards  from  the  stream,  than  along.  It  concern- 
eUi  likewise  the  health  of  the  plantation  that  they 
have  good  store  of  salt  with  them,  that  they  may 
use  it  in  their  victuals  when  it  shall  be  necessary. 
If  you  plant  where  savages  are,  do  not  only  enter- 
tain them  with  trifles  and  gingles,  but  use  them 
justly  and  graciously,  with  sufilcient  guard  never 
theless;  and  do  not  win  their  favour  by  helping 
Aem  to  invade  their  enemies,  but  for  their  defence  it 
is  not  amiss :  and  send  oft  of  them  over  to  the  coun« 
try  that  plants,  that  they  may  see  a  better  condi- 
tion than  their  own,  and  oommend  it  when  they  re- 
tnm.  When  the  plantation  grows  to  stzength,  then 
d2 
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it  is  time  to  plant  with  women  as  well  as  with 
men ;  that  the  plantation  may  spread  into  grenera- 
tions,  and  not  he  ever  pieced  from  without.  It  is 
the  sinfullest  thing  in  the  world  to  forsake  or  desti- 
tute a  plantation  once  in  forwardness ;  for,  besides 
the  dishonour,  it  is  the  guiltiness  of  blood  of  many 
commiserable  persons. 

XXXIV.    OF  RICHES. 

I  CANNOT  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage 
of  virtue ;  the  Roman  word  is  better,  "  impedi- 
menta ;^'  for  as  the  baggage  is  to  an  army,  so  b 
riches  to  virtue ;  it  cannot  be  spared  nor  led  be- 
hind, but  it  hindereth  the  march ;  yea,  and  the 
care  of  it  sometimes  loseth  or  disturbeth  the  vic- 
tory ;  of  great  riches  there  is  no  real  use,  except 
it  be  in  the  distribution;  the  rest  is  but  conceit; 
BO  saith  Solomon,  «*  Where  much  is,  there  are 
*many  to  consume  it;  and  what  hath  the  owner 
but  the  sight  of  it  with  his  eyes  1"  The  personal 
fruition  in  any  man  cannot  reach  to  feel  great 
riches :  there  is  a.  custody  of  them ;  or  a  power 
of  dole  and  donative  of  them ;  or  a  fame  of  them ; 
but  no  solid  use  to  the  owner.  Do  you  not  see 
what  feigned  prices  are  set  upon  little  stones  and 
larities  ?  and  what  works  of  ostentation  are  un- 
dertaken, because  there  might  seem  to  be  some 
use  of  great  riches  1  But  then  you  will  say, 
they  may  be  of  use  to  buy  men  out  of  dangers  or 
troubles;  as  Solomon  saith,  «^ Riches  are  as  a 
strong  hold  in  the  imagination  of  the  rich  man ;'' 
but  this  is  excellently  expressed,  that  it  is  in  im- 
agination, and  not  always  in  fact:  for,  certainly, 
great  riches  have  sold  more  men  than  they  have 
bought  out.  Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such  as 
thou  mayest  get  justly,  use  soberly,  distribute 
cheerfully,  and  leave  contentedly;  yet  have  no 
abstract  or  friariy  contempt  of  them ;  but  distin- 
guish, as  Cicero  saith  well  of  Rabirius  Posthu- 
mus,  *^  in  studio  rei  amplificande  apparebat,  non 
avaritie  praedam,  sed  instrumentum  bonitati 
quffiri."  Hearken  also  to  Solomon,  and  beware 
of  hasty  gathering  of  riches ;  «« Qui  festinat  ad 
divitias,  non  erit  insons.''  The  poets  feign  that 
when  Plntus  (which  is  riches)  is  sent  from  Jupi- 
ter, he  limps,  and  goes  slowly ;  but  when  he  is 
sent  from  Pluto,  he  runs,  and  is  swift  of  foot ; 
meaning,  that  riches  gotten  by  good  means  and 
just  labour  pace  slowly  ;  but  when  they  come  by 
the  death  of  others  (as  by  the  course  of  inherit- 
ance, testaments,  and  the  like,)  they  come  tumb- 
ling upon  a  man :  but  it  might  be  applied  like- 
wise to  Pluto,  taking  him  for  the  devil:  for 
when  riches  come  from  the  devil,  (as  by  fraud 
and  oppression,  and  unjust  means,)  they  come 
upon  speed.  The  ways  to  enrich  are  many,  and 
most  of  them  foul :  parsimony  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  yet  is  not  innocent ;  for  it  withholdeth  men 
from  works  of  liberality  and  charity.  The  im- 
proTcment  of  the  ground  is  the  most  aataral  ob- 


taining of  riches;  for  it  is  onr  great  mothei^ 
blessing,  the  earth's;  but  it  is  slow;  and  ysl, 
where  men  of  great  wealth  do  stoop  to  husbmiid- 
ry,  it  multiplieth  riches  exceedingly.  I  knew  « 
nobleman  in  England  tliat  had  the  greatest  aodiii 
of  any  man  in  my  time,  a  great  graxier,  a  gntX 
sheep  master,  a  great  Umber  man,  a  great  colUei^- 
a  great  corn  master,  a  gpreat  lead  man,  and  so  of 
iron,  and  a  number  of  the  like  points  of  hne- 
bandry ;  so  as  the  earth  seenied  a  sea  to  him  in 
respect  of  the  perpetual  importation.  It  was  truly 
observed  by  one,  «^That  himself  came  Ymj 
hardly  to  a  little  riches,  and  very  easily  to  gml 
riches ;''  for  when  a  man's  stock  is  come  to  thiti 
that  he  can  expect  the  prime  of  markets,  saa 
overcome  those  bargains,  which  for  their  grae^ 
ncss  are  few  men's  money,  and  be  partner  in  tto 
industries  of  younger  men,  he  cannot  but  incresM 
mainly.  The  gains  of  ordinary  trades  and  Toeip 
tions  are  honest,  and  furthered  by  two  things, 
chiefly,  by  diligence,  and  by  a  good  name  fo 
good  and  fair  dealing;  but  the  gains  of  bargains 
are  of  a  more  doubtful  nature,  when  men  shall 
wait  upon  others'  necessity ;  broke  by  servants 
and  instruments  to  draw  them  on ;  put  off  othsis 
cunningly  that  would  be  better  chapmen,  and  tlis 
like  practices,  Which  are  crafty  and  naughty;  ss 
for  the  chopping  of  bargains,  when  a  man  boys 
not  to  hold,  but  to  sell  over  again,  that  commmly 
grindeth  double,  both  upon  the  seller  and  upo« 
the  buyer.  Sharings  do  greatly  enrich,  if  dis 
hands  be  well  chosen  that  are  trusted.  Usnry  is 
the  certainest  means  of  gain,  though  one  of  tlis 
worst,  as  that  whereby  a  man  doth  eat  his  bread, 
«Mn  sudors  vultiks  alieni;"  and  besides,  doA 
plough  upon  Sundays :  but  yet  certain  thoogh  it 
be,  it  hath  flaws ;  for  that  the  scriveners  and  bro- 
kers do  value  unsound  men  to  serve  their  OVB 
turn.  The  fortune,  in  being  the  first  in  an  inven- 
tion, or  in  a  privilege,  doth  cause  sometimes  s 
wonderful  overgrowth  in  riches,  as  it  was  with 
the  first  sugar  man  in  the  Canaries :  therefoie^  if 
a  man  can  play  the  true  logician,  to  have  as  wsQ 
judgment  as  invention,  he  may  do  great  msttsn^ 
especially  if  the  times  be  fit :  he  that  resteth  upon 
gains  certain,  shall  hardly  grow  to  great  riches; 
and  he  that  puts  all  upon  adventures,  doth  ofVen- 
times  break  and  come  to  poverty :  it  is  good,  there- 
fore, to  guard  adventures  with  certainties  thst 
may  uphold  losses.  Monopolies,  and  eoemptioa 
of  wares  for  re-sale,  where  tiiey  are  not  restrained, 
are  great  means  to  enrich ;  especially  if  the  psr^ 
have  intelligence  what  things  are  likely  to  come 
into  request,  and  so  store  himself  befor^and. 
Riches  gotten  by  service,  though  it  be  of  the  best 
rise,  yet  when  they  are  gotten  by  flattery,  feeding 
humours,  and  other  servile  conditions,  they  may  bs 
I  placed  amongst  the  worst.  As  for  fishing  for  tes- 
taments and  executorships,  (as  Tacitus  saith  of 
Seneca,  <«  testamenta  et  orbus  tamquam  indagias 
eapi,")  it  is  yet  worse,  by  how  much  mensabmii 
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AemselTes  to  meaner  persons  than  in  service,  i 
Beliere  not  much,  ihem^  that  seem  to  despise  \ 
riches,  for  they  despise  them  that  despair  of  ^ 
them ;  and  none  worse  when  they  come  to  them,  i 
Be  not  penny-wise;  riches  have  wings,  and 
sometimes  they  fly  away  of  themselves,  some- 
times they  most  he  set  flying  to  bring  in  more. 
Men  leave  their  riches  either  to  their  kindred,  or 
to  the  public ;  and  moderate  portions  prosper  best 
in  both.  A  great  state  left  to  an  heir,  is  as  a  lure 
to  all  the  birds  of  prey  round  about  to  seize  on 
him,  if  he  be  not  the  better  established  in  years 
and  judgment :  likewise,  glorious  gifts  and  foun- 
dations are  like  sacrifices  without  salt ;  and  but 
the  painted  sepulchres  of  alms,  which  soon  will  pu- 
trefy and  corrupt  inwardly :  therefore  measure  not 
thine  advancements  by  quantity,  but  firame  them 
by  measure :  and  defer  not  charities  till  death  i 
fof,  certainly,  if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  that 
dotii  so  is  ratiier  liberal  of  another  man's  than  of 
kis  own. 

XXXV.    OF  PROPHECIES. 

t  MEAN  not  to  speak  of  divine  prophecies,  nor 

of  lieathen  oracles,  nor  of  natural  predictions :  but 

only  of  prophecies  that  have  been  of  certain  memo- 

jji  and  from  hidden  oauses.    Saith  the  Python- 

issa  to  Saul,  <«  To-morrow  thou  and  thy  son  shall 

be  with  me.''    Virgil  hath  these  verses  from 

Homer: 

**  At  donuB  JBnea  eanctifl  domlliabitiur  orii, 
Et  natl  BEtonun,  et  que  nucentnr  ab  ilUi."*  • 

A  prophecy  as  it  seems  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Seneca  the  tragedian  hath  these  verses*; 

— — — *•  Venient  anoia 
Saeula  aeria,  qniboa  Oeeanua 
Vincula  reriim  laxet,  et  tngena 
PateatTelluB,  Tiphyaqua  Dovoa 
Detefat  orbea ;  nee  ait  terria 
tlltiina  Thole ; 

a  prophecy  of  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
daughter  of  Polycrates  dreamed  that  Jupiter 
bathed  her  father,  and  Apollo  anointed  him;  and 
it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  crucified  in  an  open 
place,  where  the  sun  made  his  body  run  with 
sweat,  and  the  rain  washed  it.  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  dreamed  he  sealed  up  his  wife's  belly;  where- 
by he  did  expound  it,  that  his  wife  should  be  bar- 
len;  but  Aristander  the  soothsayer  told  him  his 
wife  was  with  child,  because  men  do  not  use  to 
seal  vessels  that  are  empty.  A  phantasm  that  ap- 
j^eared  to  M.  Brutus  in  his  tent,  said  to  him, 
«*  PhilippiS  iterum  me  videbis."  Tiberius  said  to 
Galba,  *«  Tu  quoque,  Galba,  degustabis  impe- 
rium."  In  Vespasian's  time  there  went  a  prophe- 
cy in  the  East,  that  those  that  should  come  forth 
oat  of  Jadea,  should  reign  over  the  world ;  whrch 
though  it  may  be  was  meant  of  our  Saviour,  yet 
Tacitus  expounds  it   of  Vespasian.    Domitian 

•  Bomeri  Iliaa,  Y.  807-306. 

"Siv  Si  Hi  klvtlao  0ltf  Tptkfffftv  dvalstf 
Kdl  waTiti  ira(S<a9^  raf  xev  iisr6irio^t  yivwrai, 
Tliaae  noble  linea  are  there  uttered  by  Neptune,  but  are 
teppUy  tranaferred  by  Virgil  to  ApoUo. 


dreamed  the  night  before  he  was  slain,  that  a 
golden  head  was  growing  out  of  the  nape  of  his 
ix^ck;  and  indeed  the  succession  that  followed 
him t  for  many  years,  made  golden  times.  Henry 
the  Sixth  of  England  said  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
wlion  he-was  a  lad,  and  gave  htm  water,  '^This 
is  the  lad  that  shall  enjoy  the  crown  for  which  we 
Btnve."  When  I  was  in  France,  I  heard  from  one 
Dr.  Pena,  that  the  queen  mother^  who  was  given 
10  curious  arts,  caused  the  king  her  husband's  nati- 
vity to  be  calculated  under  a  false  name ;  and  the  as- 
trologer gave  a  judgment,  that  he  should  be  killed 
in  a  duel;  at  which  the  queen  laughed,  thinking 
her  husband  to,  be  above  challengres  and  duels:  but 
he  was  slain  upon  a  course  at  tilt,  the  splinters  of 
the  staff  of  Montgomery  going  in  at  his  beaver. 
T\\f^  trivial  prophecy  which  I  heard  when  I  was  a 
child,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  in  the  flower  of 
her  years,  was, 

**  When  hempe  ia  sponne 
Eogland'a  done  :*' 

whereby  it  was  generally  conceived,  that  after  the 
princes  had  reigned  which  had  the  principal  letters 
of  that  word  hempe  (which  were  Henry,  ^ward, 
Mary,  Philip,  ai^  Elizabeth,)  England  should 
come  to  utter  confusion ;  which,  thanks  be  to  God, 
ia  verified  only  in  the  change  of  the  name ;  for  that 
the  king's  style  is  now  no  more  of  England  but 
af  Britain.  There  was  also  another  prophecy  be- 
fore the  year  of  ei^ty-eight,  which  I  do  not  well 
understand. 

**  There  shall  be  aeen  upon  a  day, 

Between  the  Baach  and  the  May, 
■    The  black  fleet  of  Norway. 
When  that  is  come  and  gone, 
England  build  houses  oflime  and  stone, 
For  alter  warn  ahaU  you  have  none." 

It  was  generally  conceived  to  be  meant  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  that  came  in  eighty-eight :  for  that 
the  king  of  Spain's  surname,  as  they  say,  is  Nor- 
way. The  prediction  of  Regiompntanus, 
"  Octogeslmua  ectayua  mirabUis  annua," 
was  thought  likewise  accomplished  in  the  send- 
ing of  that  great  fleet,  being  the  greatest  in 
Btrength,  though  not  in  number,  of  all  that  ever 
s^am  upon  the  sea.  As  for  Cleon^s  dream,  I 
think  it  was  a  jest;  it  was,  that  he  was  devoured 
of  a  long  dragon ;  and  it  was  expounded  of  a 
maker  of  sausages,  that  troubled  him  exceedingly. 
There  are  numbers  of  the  like  kind ;  especially  if 
yoa  include  dreams,  and  predictions  of  astrolojgy; 
but  I  have  set  down  these  few  only  of  certain 
credit,  for  example.  My  judgment  is,  that  they 
ought  all  to  be  despised,  and  ought  to  serve  but 
for  winter  talk  by  the  fireside :  though  when  I  say 
detjpised,  I  mean  it  as  for  belief:  for  otherwise, 
the  spreading  or  publishing  of  them  is  in  no  sort 
to  be  despised,  for  they  have  done  much  mischief: 
and  I  see  many  severe  laws  made  to  suppress 
them.  That  ^at  hath  given  them  grace,  and 
some  credit,  consisteth  in  three  things.  First,  that 
m^n  mark  when  they  hit,  and  never  mark  when 
they  miss ;  as  they  do,  generally,  also  of  dreamt. 
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The  second  is,  that  probable  conjectures,  or  ob- 
■core  traditions,  many  times  turn  themsdves  into 
prophecies ;  while  the  nature  of  man,  which  covet- 
eth  divination,  thinks  it  no  peril  to  foretell  that 
which  indeed  they  do  but  collect ;  as  that  of  Se- 
neca^s  verse;  for  so  much  was  then  subject  to 
demonstration,  that  the  globe  of  the  eartii  had 
great  parts  beyond  the  Atlantic,  which  might  be 
probably  conceived  not  to  be  all  sea :  and  adding 
thereto  the  tradition  in  Plato*s  Timsua,  and  his 
Atlanticus,  it  might  encourage  one  to  turn  it  to  a 
prediction.  The  third  and  last  (which  is  the  great 
one)  is,  that  almost  all  of  them,  being  infinite  in 
number,  have  been  impostures,  and  by  idle  and 
crafty  brains  merely  contrived  and  feigned  after 
the  event  past. 

XXXVl.    OF  AMBITION. 

Ambition  is  like  choler,  which  is  an  humour  that 
maketh  men  active,  earnest,  full  of  alacrity,  and 
stirring,  if  it  be  not  stopped :  but  if  it  be  stopped, 
and  cannot  have  its  way,  it  becometh  a  dust,  and 
thereby  malign  and  venomous :  so  ambitious  men, 
if  they  find  the  way  open  for  their  rising,  and  still 
get  forward,  they  are  rather  busy  than  dangerous ; 
but  if  they  be  checked  in  their  desires,  they  become 
secretly  discontent,  and  look  upon  men  and  mat- 
ters with  an  evil  eye,  and  are  best  pleased  when 
things  go  backward ;  which  Is  the  worst  property 
in  a  servant  of  a  prince  or  state :  thereforeit  is  good 
for  princes,  if  they  nse  ambitious  men,  to  handle 
it  80,  as  they  be  still  progressive,  and  not  retro- 
grade, which,  because  it  cannot  be  without  incon- 
venience, it  is  good  not  to  use  such  .natures  at  all : 
for  if  they  rise  not  with  their  service,  they  will  take 
order  to  make  their  service  fall  with  them.  But 
since  we  have  said,  it  were  good  not  to  use  men 
of  ambitious  natures,  except  it  be  upon  necessity, 
It  is  fit  we  speak  in  what  cases  they  are  of  neces- 
sity. Good  commanders  in  the  wars  must  be  taken, 
be  they  never  so  ambitious ;  for  the  use  of  their 
service  dispenseth  with  the  rest;  and  to  take  a 
soldier  without  ambition,  is  to  pull  off  his  spurs. 
There  is  also  great  use  of  ambitious  men  in  be- 
mg  screens  to  princes  in  matters  of  danger  and 
envy ;  for  no  man  will  take  that  part  except  he  be 
like  a  seeled  dove,  that  mounts  and  mounts,  be- 
cause he  cannot  see  about  him.  There  is  use  also 
of  ambitious  men  in  pulling  down  the  greatness 
of  any  subject  that  overtops ;  as  Tiberius  used 
Macro  in  the  pulling  down  of  Sejanus.  Since, 
therefore,  they  must  be  used  in  such  cases,  there 
reateth  to  speak  how  they  are  to  be  bridled,  that 
they  may  be  less  dangerous ;  there  is  less  danger 
of  them  if  they  be  of  mean  birth,  than  if  they  be 
noble;  and  if  they  be  rather  harsh  of  nature,  than 
gracious  and  popular :  and  if  they  be  rather  new 
raised,  than  grown  cunning  and  fortified  in  their 
greatness.  It  is  counted  by  some  a  weakness  in 
princes  to  have  favourites ;  but  it  is,  of  all  others. 


the  best  remedy  against  ambitious  giMt  ones :  fa 
when  the  way  of  pleasuring  and  displeaaafiaf 
lieth  by  the  favourite,  it  is  impossible  any-i 
should  be  over  great.  Another  means  to  ea 
them  is,  to  balance  them  by  others  as  proud  i 
they :  but  then  there  must  be  some  middle 
sellers,  to  keep  things  steady;  for  without  tki 
ballast  the  ship  will  roll  too  much.  At  the  leM^ 
a  prince  may  animate  and  inure  some  meaner  p9i 
sons  to  be,  as  it  were,  scourges  to  ambitious  msa. 
As  for  the  having  of  them  obnoxious  to  iniB»  if 
they  be  of  fearful  natures,  it  may  do  well ;  M 
if  they  be  stout  and  daring,  it  may  precipitate  tiMii 
designs,  and  prove  dangerous.  Asfior  Uie  pnlliaf 
of  them  down,  if  the  afiairs  require  it,  and  tliat  it 
may  not  be  done  with  safety  suddeidy,  the  ody 
way,  is  the  interchange  continually  of  fiiTonxsaBi 
disgraces,  whereby  they  may  not  know  what  Is 
expect,  and  be,  as  it  were,  in  a  wood.  Of  SM* 
bitions,  it  is  less  harmful  the  ambition  to  pnrfiA 
to  great  things,  than  that  other  to  appear  in  4 
thing ;  for  that  breeds  confusion,  and  mais 
ness ;  but  yet,  it  is  less  danger  to  have  an  \ 
tious  man  stirring  in  business,  than  great  in  \ 
pendences.  He  that  seeketh  to  be 
amongst  able  men,  hath  a  great  task ;  but  tiial  is 
ever  good  for  the  public :  but  he  that  plots  to  be 
the  only  figure  amongst  ciphers,  is  the  decay  of  a 
whole  age.  Honour  hath  three  things  in  it;  te 
vantage  ground  to  do  good ;  the  approach  to  loan 
and  principal  persons ;  and  the  raising  of  a  man 
own  fortunes.  He  that  hath  the  best  of  I 
tentions,  when  he  aspireth,  is  an  honest  n 
that  prince  that  can  discern  of  these  intewtjons  ip 
another  that  aspireth,  is  a  wise  prince.  GenefaUy, 
let  princes  and  states  choose  such  ministers  ss  avs 
more  sensible  of  duty  than  of  rising,  and  soeh  as 
love  business  rather  upon  conscience  than  upon 
bravery ;  and  kt  them  discern  abusy  iiatoie,fiaB 
a  willing  mind. 

XXXVII.  OF  MASQUES  AND  TRIUMPHfll 


These  things  are  but  toys  to  come  amongst  1 
serious  observations ;  but  yet,  since  princes  will 
have  such  things,  it  is  better  they  should  be  grseod 
with  elegancy,  than  daubed  with  cosL  Danciaif 
to  song,  is  a  thing  of  great  state  and  pleasure.  I 
understand  it  that  the  song  be  in  quire,  plaead 
aloft,  and  accompanied  by  some  broken  music; 
and  the  ditty  fitted  to  the  device.  Acting  in  soa|^ 
especially  in  dialogues,  hath  an  extreme  good 
grace ;  I  say  acting,  not  dancing,  (for  that  is  a 
mean  and  vulgar  thing ;)  and  the  voices  of  the  dia- 
logue would  be  strong  and  manly,  (a  base  and  a 
tenor,  no  treble,)  and  the  diUy  high  and  tragical 
not  nice  or  dainty.  Several  quires  placed  ens 
over  against  another,  and  taking  the  voice  hfj 
catches  anthem-wise,  give  great  pleasure.  Tnni* 
ing  dances  into  figure  is  a  childish  curiosity ;  and 
generally  let  it  be  noted,  that  those  things  which 
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I  here  set  down  are  8q«)i  as  do  naturally  take  the 
sense,  and  not  respect  petty  wonderments.  It  is 
true,  the  alterations  of  scenes,  so  it  be  quietly  and 
without  noise,  are  things  of  great  beauty  and  plea- 
sure ;  for  they  feed  and  relieve  the  eye  before  it  be 
full  of  the  same  tjbject.  Let  the  scenes  abound  wi  ih 
light,  especially  coloured  and  varied ;  and  let  the 
masquers,  or  any  other  that  are  to  come  down  from 
the  scene,  have  some  motions  upon  the  scene  it^ 
self  before  their  coming  down ;  for  it  draws  the 
eye.  strangely,  and  makes  it  with  great  pleasure 
to  desire  to  see  that  it  cannot  perfectly  discern* 
I^et  the  songs  be  loud  and  cheeiful,  and  not  chirp^ 
ings  or  pulings :  let  the  music  likewise  be  sharp 
aiid  loud,  and  well  placed.  The  colours  that 
show  best  by  candle-light,  are  white,  carnation, 
and  a  kind  of  sea-water  green  and  ouche&t  ur 
^>angs,  as  they  are  of  no  great  cost,  sp  they  are 
of  most  glory.  As  for  rich  embroidery,  it  is  lost 
and  not  discerned.  Let  the  suits  of  the  masquers 
be  graceful,  and  such  as  become  the  person  when 
the  vizards  are  off;  not  after  examples  of  known 
attires ;  Turks,  soldiers,  mariners,  and  the  like* 
Let  anti-masques  not  be  long;  they  have  b&en 
commonly  of  fools,  satyrs,  baboons,  wild  men, 
antics,  bee»ts,  spirits,  witches,  Ethiopes,pigniief», 
turquets,  nymphs,  rustics,  Cupids,  statues  moving, 
and  the  like.  As  for  angels,  it  is  not  comical 
SDOUgh  to  put  them  in  anti-masques;  and  any 
^ing  that  is  hideous,  as  devils,  giants,  is,  on  tlie 
other  side  as  unfit ;  but  chiefly,  let  the  music  of 
them  be  recreative,  and  with  some  strange  changes « 
Sooae  sweet  odours  suddenly  coming  forth«  with- 
out any  drops  falling,  are,  in  such  a  company  ds 
there  is  steam  and  heat,  things  of  great  pleasure 
and  refreshment.  Double  masques,  one  of  men, 
another  of  ladies,  addeth  state  and  variety;  but 
all  is  nothing  except  the  room  be  kept  clean  and 
neat 

For  jousts,  and  tourneys,  and  barriers,  the  glones 
of  them  are  chiefly  in  the  chariots,  wherein  the 
challengers  make  their  entry  ;  especially  if  they 
be  drawn  with  strange  beasts;  as  lions,  bearst 
camels,  and  the  like  ;  or  in  the  devices  of  their 
entrance,  or  in  bravery  of.  their  liveries,  or  in  the 
goodly  furniture  of  their  horses  and  armour.  But 
enoogh  of  these  toys. 

XXXVra.    OF  NATURE  IN  MEN. 

Naturi  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  overcome, 
seldom  extinguished.  Force  maketh  nature  more 
violeht  in  the  return;  doctrine  and  discourse 
maketh  nature  less  importune ;  but  custom,  only, 
doth  alter  and  subdue  nature.  He  that  seeketh 
victory  over  his  nature,  let  him  not  set  himself 
too  great  nor  too  small  tasks;  for  the  first  will 
make  him  dejected  by  often  failing,  and  the 
second  will  make  him  a  small  proce^r,  though 
by  often  prevailing :  and  at  the  first,  let  himpmc- 
tiso  w'th  helps,  as  swimmers  do  with  bladders 


or  rushes ;  but,  after  a  time  let  him  practise  with 
disadvantages,  as  dancers  do.  with  thick  shoes; 
for  it  breeds  great  perfection,  if  the  practise  be 
barder  than  the  use. .  Where  nature  is  mighty, 
and  therefore  the  victory  hard,  the  degrees  had 
need  be,  first  to  stay  and  arrest  nature  in  time; 
like  to  him  that  would  say  over  the  four  and 
twenty  letters  when  he  was  angry;  then  to  go 
less  in  quantity ;  as  if  one  should,  in  forbearing 
wine,  come  from  drinking  healths  to  a  draught  at 
a  meal;  and  lastly,  to  discontinue  altogether :  but 
if  a  man  have  the  fortitude  and  resolution  to  em 
franchise  himself  at  once,  that  is  the  best : 

*'  Optimng  ille  animi  Tindei  Isdentia  pectus 
Viocola  qui  inpit,  dedoluitque  temel." 

Neither  is  the  ancient  n^le  amiss,  to  bend  nature 
as  a  wand  to  a  contrary  extreme,  whereby  to  set  it 
right;  understanding  it  where  the  contrary  extreme 
is  no  vice.  Let  not  a  man  force  a  habit  upon  him- 
self with  a  perpetual  continuance,  but  with  some 
intermission :  for  both  the  pause  reinforceth  the 
new  onset;  and,  if  a  man  tiiat  is  not  perfect  be 
ever  in  practice  he  shall  as  well  practise  his  errors 
as  his  abilities,  and  induce  one  habit  of  both ;  and 
there  is  no  means  to  help  this  but  by  seasonable 
intermission ;  but  let  not  a  man  trust  his  victory 
over  his  nature  too  far ;  for  nature  will  lie  buried  a 
great  time,  and  yet  revive  upon  the  occasion,  or 
temptation ;  like  as  it  was  with  iEsop^s  damsel, 
turned  from  a  cat  to  a  woman,  who  sat  very  de- 
murely, at  the  board's  end  till  a  mouse  ran  before 
her ;  therefore,  let  a  man  either  avoid  the  occa- 
sion altogether,  or  put  himself  often  to  it,  that  he 
may  be  little  moved  with  it.  A  man's  nature  is 
best  perceived  in  privateness,  for  there  is  no  affec- 
tation ;  in  passion,  for  that  putteth  a  man  out  of  his 
precepts ;  and  in  a  new  case  or  experiment,  for  there 
custom  leaveth  him.  They  are  happy  men  whose 
natures  sort  with  their  vocations ;  oUierwise  they 
may  say, ««  multum  incola  fuit  anima  mea,'*  when 
they  converse  in  those  things  they  do  not  affect. 
In  studies,  whatsoever  a  man  commandeth  upon 
himself,  let  him  set  hours  for  it;  but  whatsoever 
is  agreeable  to  his  nature,  let  him  take  no  care  for 
any  set  times ;  for  his  thoughts  will  fly  to  it  of 
themselves,  so  as  the  spaces  of  other  business  or 
studies  will  suffice.  A  man's  nature  runs  either 
to  herbs  or  weeds ;  therefore  let  him  seasonably 
water  the  one,  and  destroy  the  other. 

XXXIX.    OP  CUSTOM  AND  EDUCATION. 

Min's  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their  in- 
clination ;  their  discourse  and  speeches  according 
to  their  learning  and  infused  opinions;  but  their 
deeds  are  after  as  they  have  been  accnstomed :  and, 
therefore,  as  Machiavel  well  noteth,  (though  in 
an  evil-favoured  instance,)  there  is  no  trusting  to 
the  force  of  nature,  nor  to  the  bravery  of  words,  ex- 
cept it  be  corroborate  by  custom.  His  instance  is, 
that  for  the  achieving  of  a  desperate  conspiraiiy.  a 
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man  should  aot  rest  upon  the  fierceness  of  any 
man's  nature,  or  his  resolute  undertakings ;  hut 
take  such  an  one  as  hath  had  his  hands  formerly 
in  hlood;  hut  Machiavel  knew  not  of  a  Friar  Cle- 
ment, nor  a  Ravillac,  nor  a  Jaureguy,  nor  a  Bal- 
tazar  Gerard;  yet  this  rule  holdeth  still,  that  nap 
ture,  nor  the  engagement  of  words,  are  not  so  for^ 
cible  as  custom.  Only  superstition  is  now  bo 
well  advanced,  that  men  of  the  first  blood  are  as 
firm  as  butchers  by  occupation ;  and  votary  reso- 
lution is  made  equipollent  to  custom  even  in  matter 
of  blood.  In  other  things,  the  predominancy  of 
custom  is  everywhere  visible,,  insomuch  as  a  man 
would  wonder  to  hear  men  profess,*  protest,  en- 
gage, give  great  words,  and  then  do  just  as  they 
have  done  before,  as  if  they  were  dead  images 
and  engines,  moved  only  by  the  wheels  of  custom. 
"We  see  also  the  reign  or  tjrranny  of  custom,  what 
it  is.  The  Indians  (I  mean  the  sect  of  their  wise 
men)  lay  themselves  quietly  upon  a  stack  of 
wood,  and  so  sacrifice  themselves  by  fire :  nay,  the 
wives  strive  to  be  burned  with  the  corpse  of  tiieir 
husbands.  The  lads  of  Sparta,  of  ancient  time, 
were  wont  to  be  scourged  upon  the  altar  of  Diana, 
without  so  much  as  squeaking.  I  remember,  in 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  of  Eng' 
land,  an  Irish  rebel  condemned,  put  up  a  petition 
to  the  deputy  that  he  might  be  hanged  in  a  wyth, 
and  not  in  a  halter,  because  it  had  been  so  used 
with  former  rebels.  There  be  monks  in  Russia, 
for  penance,  that  will  sit  a  whole  night  in  a  ves- 
sel of  water,  till  they  be  engaged  with  hard  ice. 
Many  examples  may  be  put  of  the  force  of  custom, 
both  upon  mind  and  body :  therefore,  since  custom 
is  the  principal  magistrate  of  man's  life,  let  men 
by  all  means  endeavour  to  obtain  good  customs 
Certainly,  custom  is  most  perfect  when  it  begin- 
neth  in  young  years:  this  we  call  education, 
which  is,  in  effect,  but  an  early  custom.  So  we 
see,  in  languages  the  tongue  is  more  pliant  to  all 
expressions  and  sounds,  the  joints  are  more  sup- 
ple to  all  feats  of  activity  and  motions  in  youth, 
than  afterwards ;  for  it  is  true,  that  late  learners 
cannot  so  well  take  the  ply,  except  it  be  in  some 
minds  that  have  not  suffered  themselves  to  fix, 
but  have  kept  themselves  open  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive continual  amendment,  which  is  exceeding 
rare :  but  if  the  force  of  custom,  simple  and  sepa- 
rate, be  great,  the  force  of  custom,  copulate  and 
conjoined  and  collegiate,  is  far  greater ;  for  their 
example  teacheth,  company  comforteth,  emulation 
quickeneth,  glory  raiseth  ;  so  as  in  such  places 
the  force  of  custom  is  in  its  exaltation.  Certain- 
ly, the  great  multiplication  of  virtues  upon  human 
nature  resteth  upon  societies  well  ordained  and 
disciplined ;  for  commonwealths  and  good  govern- 
ments do  nourish  virtue  grown,  but  do  not  much 
mend  the  seeds :  but  the  misery  is,  that  the  most 
effectual  means  are  now  applied  to  the  ends  least 
to  be  desired. 


XL.    OF  FORTUNE. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  outward  accidents  < 
duce  much  to  fortune ;  favour,  opportaiii^«  ^ 
of  others,  occasion  fitting  virtue  :  but  chiefljt  1 
mould  of  a  man's  fortune  is  in  his  own 
«Faber  quisque  fortune  su»,"  saith  the  poet; 
and  the  most  fiequent  of  external  causes  is,  Ait 
the  folly  of  one  man  is  the  fortune  of  another;  ftr 
no  man  prospers  so  suddenly  as  by  others*  erron; 
<*  Serpens  nisi  serpentem  comederit  non  fit  diaeou" 
Overt  and  apparent  virtues  bring  forth  praise; 
but  there  be  secret  and  hidden  virtues  that  brng 
forth  fortune ;  certain  deliveries  of  a  man's  sai( 
which  have  no  name.  The  Spanish  name  «<d» 
emboltura"  partly  expresseth  them,  when  tftcn 
be  not  stonds  nor  restiveness  in  a  man*a 
but  that  the  wheels  of  his  mind  keep  way  y 
the  wheels  of  his  fortune  ;  for  so  Livy  (after  he 
had  described  Cato  Major  in  these  words,  ^in 
illo  viro,  tantum  robur  corporis  et  animi  fmt,  vt 
quocunque  loco  natusesset,  fortunam  sibi  iaetans 
videretur,"^  falleth  upon  that  that  he  had  **  Teitslfls 
ingenium  :''  therefore,  if  a  man  look  shaiply  and 
attentively,  he  shall  see  Fortune ;  for  tfaou|^  sbs 
be  blind,  yet  she  is  not  invisible.  The  way  of 
fortune  is  like  the  milky  way  in  the  sky :  irhUk 
is  a  meeting,  or  knot,  of  a  number  of  small  staiSi 
not  seen  asunder,  but  giving  light  together :  so 
are  there  a  number  of  little  and  scarce  discsned 
virtues,  or  rather  faculties  and  customs,  that  msln 
men  fortunate :  the  Italians  note  some  of  thoDf 
such  as  a  wise  man  would  little  think.  When  dwj 
speak  of  one  that  cannot  do  amies,  they  will  thmr 
into  his  other  conditions,  that  he  hath  *«  Poeo  A 
matto ;"  and,  certainly,  there  be  not  two  mora  lbs- 
tunate  properties,  than  to  have  a  little  of  the  fool, 
and  not  too  much  of  the  honest :  therefore  < 
lovers  of  their  country,  or  masters,  were 
fortunate :  neither  can  they  be ;  for  when  a  mam 
placeth  his  thoughts  without  himself,  he  goslh 
not  his  own  way.  An  hasty  fortune  maketh  an 
enterpriser  and  remover ;  (the  French  hath  il 
better,  *<  entreprenant,"  or  **  remnant ;")  hot  the 
exercised  fortune  maketh  the  able  man.  Foitos 
is  to  be  honoured  and  respected,  and  it  be  but  for 
her  daughters.  Confidence  and  Reputation;  lor 
those  two  Felicity  breedeth;  the  first  witlun  a 
man's  self,  the  latter  in  others  towards  him.  All 
wise  men,  to  decline  the  envy  of  their  own  virtuaSt 
use  to  ascribe  them  to  Providence  and  Fortune  ; 
for  so  they  may  the  better  assume  them ;  and,  be* 
sides,  it  is  greatness  in  a  man  to  be  the  care  of  dM 
higher  powers.  So  Cesar  said  to  the  pilot  in  dM 
tempest,  «<  Cssarem  portas,  et  fortunam  ejus.**  80 
Sylla  chose  the  name  of  «« Felix,"  and  not  of 
««  Magnus  :**  and  it  hath  been  noted,  that  thoad 
who  ascribe  openly  too  much  to  their  own  wisdoai 
and  policy,  end  unfortunate.  It  is  written,  that 
Timotheus,  the  Athenian,  afler  he  had,  in  the  ao- 
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count  he  gr^ye  to  the  state  of  his  goTemment,  often 
interlaced  this  speech, «« and  in  this  fortune  had  no 
part,**  never  prospered  in  any  thing  he  nndertoo!k 
afterwards.  Certainly  there  be,  whose  fortunes 
are  like  Homer's  verses,  that  have  a  slide  and 
easiness  more  than  the  verses  of  other  poets ;  ai 
Plutarch  saith  of  Tlmoleon's  fortune  in  respect 
of  that  of  Agesilaus  or  Epaminondas  :  and  that 
this  should  be,  no  doubt  it  is  much  in  a  man's 
•elf. 

XLI.    OF  USURY. 

Many  have  made  witty  invectives  against 
usury.  They  say  that  it  is  pity  the  devil  should 
have  God's  part,  which  is  the  tithe;  that  the 
usurer  is  the  greatest  Sabbath-breaker,  becausi^ 
his  plough  goeth  every  Sunday;  that  the  usurer 
is  the  drone  that  Virgil  speaketh  of : 

**IcnaTiim  Aicov  peeof  a  pnBMpibnt  areeiit ;" 
that  the.  usurer  breaketh  the  first  law  that  was 
made  for  mankind  after  the  fall,  which  was  <*  in 
sudore  vulttls  tui  comedes  panem  tuum ;"  not  ^  in 
sudors  vulttis  alieni;"  that  usurers  should  have 
orange  tawny  bonnets,  because  they  do  Judaize ; 
that  it  is  against  nature  for  money  to  beget  money, 
and  the  like.  I  say  this  only,  that  usury  is  a 
<*  concessum  propter  duritiera  cordis :"  for  since 
there  must  be  borrowing  and  lending,  and  men 
in  so  hiard  of  heart  as  they  will  not  lend  freely, 
usury  must  be  permitted .  Some  others  have  made 
suspicious  and  cunning  propositions  of  banks, 
discovery  of  men's  estates,  and  other  inventions ; 
but  few  have  spoken  of  usury  usefully.  It  is 
good  to  set  before  us  the  incommodities  and  com- 
modities of  usury,  that  the  good  may  be  either 
weighed  out,  or  culled  out;  and  warily  to  provide, 
that,  Di^ile  we  make  forth  to  that  which  is  better, 
we  meet  not  with  that  which  is  worse. 

The  discommodities  of  usury  are,  first,  that  it 
makes  fewer  merchants ;  for  were  it  not  for  this 
lazy  trade  of  usury,  money  would  not  lie  still,  but 
would  in  a  great  part  be  employed  uponmerchan- 
dliling,  which  is  the  **  vena  porta"  of  wealth  in  b 
state :  the  second,  that  it  makes  poor  merchants ; 
for  as  a  farmer  cannot  husband  his  ground  so  well 
if  he  sit  at  a  great  rent,  so  the  merehant  cannot 
drive  his  trade  so  well,  if  he  sit  at  great  usury: 
the  third  is  incident  to  the  other  two ;  and  that  is, 
the  decay  of  customs  of  kings,  or  estates,  which 
ebb  or  flow  with  merchandising:  the  fourth,  that 
h  bringeth  the  treasure  of  a  realm  or  state  into  a 
few  hands ;  for  the  usurer  being  at  certainties, 
and  others  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end  of  the 
game  most  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  box; 
and  ever  a  state  flourisheth  when  wealth  is  more 
equally  spread  ;  the  fifth,  that  it  beats  down  the 
price  of  land;  for  the  employment  of  money  is 
chiefiy  either  merchandising,  or  purchasing,  and 
usury  waylays  both :  the  sixth,  that  it  doth  dull 
und  damp  all  industries,  improvements,  and  new 


inventions,  wherein  money  would  be  stirring,  if 
it  were  not  for  this  slug :  the  last,  that  it  is  the 
canker  and  ruin  of  many  men's  estates,  which  in 
process  of  time  breeds  a  public  poverty. 

On  the  other  side,  the  commodities  of  usury  are, 
first,  that  howsoever  usury  in  some  respect  hin- 
dereth  merchandising,  yet  in  some  other  it  ad- 
vanceth  it ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  trade  is  driven  by  young  merchants  upon  bor- 
rowing at  interest ;  so  as  if  the  usurer  either  call 
in,  or  keep  back  his  money,  there  will  ensue  pre- 
sentiy  a  great  stand  of  trade :  the  second  is,  tiiat, 
were  it  not  for  this  easy  borrowing  upon  interest, 
men's  necessities  would  draw  upon  them  a  most 
sudden  undoing,  in  that  they  would  be  forced  to  sell 
their  means  (be  it  lands  or  goods)  far  under  foot, 
and  so,  whereas  usury  doth  but  gnaw  upon  them, 
bad  markets  would  swallow  them  quite  up.  As  for 
mortgaging  or  pawning,  it  will  little  mend  the 
matter :  for  either  men  will  not  take  pawns  with- 
out use,  or  if  they  do,  they  will  look  precisely  for 
the  forfeiture.  I  remember  a  cruel  moneyed  man 
in  the  country,  that  would  say,  ««The  devil  take 
this  usury,  it  keeps  us  from  forfeitures  of  mort- 
gages and  bonds."  The  third  and  last  is,  that  it 
is  a  vanity  to  conceive  that  there  would  be  ordi- 
nary borrowing  without  profit;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  the  number  of  inconveniences  that 
will  ensue,  if  borrowing  be  cramped :  therefore  to 
speak  of  the  abolishing  of  usury  is  idle ;  all  states 
have  ever  had  it  in  one  kind  or  rate  or  other :  so 
as  that  opinion  must  be  sent  to  Utopia. 

To  speak  now  of  the  reformation  and  reglement 
of  usury,  how  the  discommodities  of  it  may  be 
best  avoided,  and  the  commodities  retained.  It 
appears,  by  the  balance  of  commodities  and  dis- 
commodities of  usury,  two  things  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled ;  the  one  that  the  tooth  of  usury  be  grinded, 
that  it  bite  not  too  much ;  the  other  that  there  be 
left  open  a  means  to  invite  moneyed  men  to  lend 
to  the  merchants,  for  the  continuing  and  quicken- 
ing of  trade.  This  cannot  be  done,  except  yon 
introduce  two  several  sorts  of  usury,  a  less  and  a 
greater ;  for  if  you  reduce  usury  to  one  low  rate, 
it  will  ease  the  common  borrower,  but  the  mer- 
chant will  be  to  seek  for  money :  and  it  is  to  be 
noted,  that  the  trade  of  merchandise  being  the 
most  lucrative,  may  bear  usury  at  a  good  rate : 
other  contracts  not  so. 

To  serve  both  intentions,  the  way  would  be 
briefly  thus ;  tiiat  there  be  two  rates  of  usury ;  the 
one  free  and  general  for  all ;  the  other  under  li- 
cense only  to  certain  persons,  and  in  certain  places 
of  merchandising.  First,  therefore,  let  usury  in 
general  be  reduced  to  five  in  the  hundred,  and  let 
that  rate  be  proclaimed  to  be  free  and  current ; 
and  let  the  state  shut  itself  out  to  take  any  penalty 
for  the  same  ;  this  will  preserve  borrowing  from 
any  general  stop  or  dryness;  this  will  ease  infinite 
borrowers,  in  the  country;  this  will,  in  good  part, 
raise  the  price  of  land,  because  land  purchased  at 
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sixteen  yean*  puichase  will  yield  six  in  the  hun- 
dred, and  aomewhat  more,  whereas  this  rate  of  in- 
terest yields  bat  five :  this  by  like  reason  will 
encourage  and  edg^  indus&ious  and  profitable  im- 
provements, beci^se  many  will  rather  venture  in 
that  kind,  than  take  five  in  the  hundred,  especially 
having  been  used  to  greater  profit.  Secondly,  let 
there  be  certain  persons  licensed  to  lend  to  known 
merchants  upon  usury,  at  a  high  rate,  and  let  it  be 
with  the  cautions  following :  let  the  rate  be  even 
with  the  merchant  himself,  somewhat  more  easy 
than  that  he  used  formerly  to  pay;  for  by  that  means 
all  borrowers  shall  have  soqie  ease  by  this  refor- 
mation, be  he  merchant,  or  whosoever ;  let  it  be 
no  bank,  or  common  stock,  but  every  man  be  mas- 
ter of  his  own  money ;  not  that  I  altogether  dislike 
banks,  but  they  will  hardly  be  brooked,  in  regard 
of  certain  suspicions.  Let  the  state  be  answered 
some  small  matterfor  the  license,  and  the  rest  left  to 
the  lender;  for  if  the  abatement  be  but  small,  it 
will  no  whit  discourage  the  lender ;  for  he,  for  ex- 
ample, that  took  before,  ten  or  nine  in  the  hundred, 
will  sooner  descend  to  eight  in  the  hundred  than 
give  over  his  trade  of  usury,  and  go  from  certain 
gains  to  gains  of  hazard.  Let  these  licensed  lend- 
ers be  in  number  indefinite,  but  restrained  to  cer- 
tain principal  cities  and  towns  of  merchandising ; 
for  Uien  they  will  be  hardly  able  to  colour  other 
men's  moneys  in  the  coun^ ;  so  as  the  license 
of  nine  will  not  suck  away  the  current  rate  of  five ; 
for  no  man  will  lend  his  moneys  far  ofif,  nor  put 
them  into  unknown  hands. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  doth  in  a  sort  author- 
ize usury,  which  before  was  in  some  places  but  per- 
missive ;  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  better  to  mitigate 
usury  by  declaration  than  to  suffer  it  to  rage  by 
connivance. 

XLII.    OP  YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

A  MAN  that  is  young  in  years  may  be  old  in 
hours,  if  he  have  lost  no  time;  but  that  happeneth 
rarely.  Generally,  youth  is  like  the  first  cogitap 
tions,  not  so  wise  as  the  second :  for  there  is  a 
youth  in  thoughts  as  well  as  in  ages ;  and  yet  the 
invention  of  young  men  is  more  lively  than  that 
of  old,  and  imaginations  stream  into  their  minds 
better,  and,  as  it  were,  more  divinely.  Natures 
that  have  much  heat,  and  great  and  violent  desires 
and  perturbations,  are  not  ripe  for  action  till  they 
have  passed  the  meridian  of  their  years :  as  it  was 
with  Julius  Cssar  and  Scptimius  Severus ;  of  the 
latter  of  whom  it  is  said,  «<  juventutem  egit,  error- 
ibus,  imo  furoribus  plenam ;"  and  yet  he  was  the 
ablest  emperor,  almost,  of  all  the  list:  but  reposed 
natures  may  do  well  in  youth,  as  it  is  seen  in  Au- 
gustus Cesar,  Cosmus  Doke  of  Florence,  Gaston 
de  Foix,  and  others.  On  the  other  side,  heat  and 
vivacity  in  age  is  an  excellent  composition  for 
business.  Young  men  are  fitter  to  invent,  than  to 
judge;  fitter  for  execution  than  for  counsel ;  and 


fitter  for  new  projects  than  for  settled  bnsiness ;  for 
the  experience  of  age,  in  things  that  fall  within  the 
compass  of  it,  directeth  them :  but  in  new  thing! 
abuseth  them.  The  errors  of  young  men  are  the 
ruin  of  business;  but  the  errors  of  aged  men 
amount  but  to  this,  that  more  might  have  beea 
done,  or  sooner.  Young  men,  in  the  condoet 
and  manage  of  actions,  embrace  more  than  thej 
can  hold ;  stir  more  than  they  can  quiet ;  flj  Id 
the  end,  without  consideration  of  the  means  and 
degrees ;  pursue  some  few  principles  which  they 
have  chanced  upon  absurdly ;  care  not  to  innovate, 
which  draws  unknown  inconveniences ;  vse  ex*" 
treme  remedies  at  first ;  and  that,  which  doubleth 
all  errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or  retract  ihem^ 
like  an  unruly  horse,  that  will  neither  stop  nor 
turn.  Men  of  age  object  too  much,  consult  too 
long,  adventure  too  little,  repent  too  soon,  and  sel* 
dom  drive  business  home  to  the  full  period,  bat 
content  themselves  with  a  mediocrity  of  euecesc 
Certainly  it  is  good  to  compound  employments  oC 
both ;  for  that  will  be  good  for  the  present,  be- 
cause the  virtues  of  either  age  may  correct  the  d^ 
fects  of  both ;  and  good  for  succession,  that  young 
men  may  be  learners,  while  men  in  age  are  ac- 
tors; and,  lastly,  good  for  external  accidents,  be- 
cause authority  foUoweth  old  men,  and  favour  and 
popularity  youth ;  but,  for  the  moral  part,  perhaps* 
youth  will  have  the  pre-eminence,  as  age  hath  for 
the  politic.  A  certain  rabbin  upon  the  text,  *<  YcMir 
young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old 
shall  dream  dreams,''  inferreth  that  young  . 
are  admitted  nearer  to  God  than  old,  because  vis 
is  a  clearer  revelation  than  a  dream :  and,  certainlj* 
the  more  a  man  drinketh  of  the  world,  the  more  it 
intoxicateth :  and  age  doth  profit  rather  in  the 
powers  of  understanding,  than  in  the  virtoes  of 
the  will  and  affections.  There  be  some  have  as 
over-early  ripeness  in  their  years,  which  fadethb^ 
times  :  these  are,  first,  such  as  have  brittle  wits, 
the  edge  whereof  is  soon  turned :  such  as  was 
Hermogenes  the  rhetorician,  whose  books  are  ex* 
ceeding  subtle,  who  afterwards  waxed  stupid;  a 
second  sort  is  of  those  that  have  some  natural  dis- 
positions, which  have  better  grace  in  youth  than  in 
age;  such  as  is  a  fluent  and  luxuriant  speech; 
which  becomes  youth  well,  but  not  age ;  so  TuUy 
saith  of  Hortensius,  ««Idem  manebat,  neque  idem 
decebat ;"  the  third  is  of  such  as  take  too  high  a 
strain  at  the  first,  and  are  magnanimous  more 
than  tract  of  years  can  uphold ;  as  with  Scipio 
Africanus,  of  whom  Livy  saith  in  effect,  *^  Ultima 
primis  cedebant." 

XLin.    OF  BEAUTY. 

Virtue  is  like  a  rich  stone,  best  plain  set;  and 
surely  virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  is  comely, 
though  not  of  delicate  features;  and  that  haUi 
rather  dignity  of  presence,  than  beauty  of  aspect ; 
neither  is  it  almost  seen,  that  very  beautiful  per- 
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•ODB  are  otherwise  pf  great  virtue  ;  as  if  nature 
were  rather  busy  not  to  err,  than  in  labour  to  pro- 
duce excellency ;  and  there(bre  they  prore  accom- 
plished, but  not  of  great  spirit ;  and  study  rather 
behaviour,  than  virtue.  But  this  holds  not  al- 
ways: for  Augustus  Cs&sar,  Titus  Yespasianus, 
Philip  le  Belle  of  Prance,  Edward  the  Fourth  of 
England,  Alcibiadee  of  Athens,  Ismael,  the  sophy 
of  Persia,  were  all  high  and  great  spirits,  and  yet 
the  most  beautiful  men  of  their  times.  In  beauty, 
that  of  favour,  is  more  than  that  of  colour ;  and 
that  of  decent  and  gracious  motion,  more  than 
that  of  favour.  That  is  the  best  part  of  beauty, 
which  a  picture  cannot  express;  no,  nor  the  first 
sight  of  the  life.  There  is  no  excellent  beauty 
that  hath  not  some  strangeness  in  the  proportion. 
A  man  cannot  tell  whether  Apelles  or  Albert 
Durer  were  the  more  trifier;  whereof  the  one 
would  make  a  personage  by  geometrical  proper^ 
tions:  the  other  by  taking  the  best  parts  out  of 
diirers  faces,  to  make  one  excellent.  Such  per- 
sonages, I  think,  would  please  nobody  but  the 
painter  that  made  them :  not  but  I  think  a  painter 
may  make  a  better  face  than  ever  was;  but  he 
must  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity,  (as  a  musician 
that  maketh  an  excellent  air  in  music,)  and  not  by 
rule.  A  man  shall  see  faces,  that,  if  you  exa^ 
mine  them  part  by  part,  you  shall  find  never  a 
good ;  and  yet  altogether  do  well.  If  it  be  true, 
that  the  principal  part  of  beauty,  is  in  decent  mo- 
tioui  certainly  it  is  no  marvel,  though  persons  in 
3^r8  seem  many  times  more  amiable;  *^pul* 
chronim  autunmus  pulcher  ;'*  for  no  youth  can  be 
comely  but  by  pardon,  and  considering  the  youth 
as  to  make  up  the  comeliness.  Beauty  is  as  sum- 
mer fruits,  which  are  easy  to  corrupt,  and  cannot 
last;  and,  for  the  most  part,  it  makes  a  dissolute 
youth,  and  an  age  a  little  out  of  countenance; 
but  yet  certainly  feigun,  if  it  light  well,  it  maketh 
virtues  shine,  and  vices  blush. 

XLIV.    OF  DEFORMITY. 

DEFORBfSD  persons  are  commonly  even  with 
nature ;  for  as  nature  hath  done  ill  by  there,  so 
do  they  by  nature,  being,  for  the  most  part,  (as 
the  Scripture  saith,)  ^^void  of  natural  affection;'' 
and  so  they  have  their  revenge  of  natures.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a  consent  between  the  body  and 
the  mind,  and  where  nature  erreth  in  the  one,  she 
ventureth  in  the  other :  <*  ubi  peccat  in  uno,  peri- 
clitatur  in  aliero :"  but  because  there  is  in  man 
an  election,  touching  the  frame  of  his  mind,  and 
a  necessity  in  the  frame  of  his  body,  the  stars  of 
natural  inclination  are  sometimes  obscured  by 
the  sun  of  discipline  and  virtue ;  therefore  it  is 
good  to  consider  of  deformity,  not  as  a  sign  which 
is  more  deceivable,  but  as  a  cause  which  seldom 
faileth  of  the  efifect.  Whosoever  hath  any  thing 
fixed  in  his  person  that  doth  induce  contempt, 
hath  also  a  perpetual  spur  in  himself  to  rescue 
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and  deliver  himself  from  scorn ;  therefore,  all  de-' 
formed  persons  are  extreme  bold ;  first,  as  in  their 
own  defence,  as  being  exposed  to  scorn,  but  in 
process  of  time  by  a  general  habit.  Also  it  stir- 
reth  in  tliem  industry,  and  especially  of  this 
kind,  to  watch  and  observe  the  weakness  of 
others,  that  they  may  have  somewhat  to  repay. 
Again,  in  their  superiors,  it  quencheth  jealousy 
towards  them,  as  persons  that  they  think  they 
may  at  pleasure  despise:  and  it  layeth  their  com- 
petitors and  emulators  asleep,  as  never  believing 
they  should  be  in  possibility  of  advancement  till 
they  see  them  in  possession:  so  that  upon  the 
matter^  in  a  great  wit,  deformity  is  an  advantage 
to  rising.  Kings,  in  ancient  times,  (and  at  this 
present  in  some  countriesr)  were  wont  to  put  great 
trust  in  eunuchs,  because  they  that  are  envious 
towards  all  are  more  obnoxious  and  ofHcious 
towards  one;  but  yet  their  trust  towards  them 
hath  rather  been  as  to  good  spials,  and  good 
whisperers,  than  good  magistrates  and  officers: 
and  much  like  is  the  reason  of  deformed  persons. 
Still  the  ground  is,  they  will,  if  they  be  of  spirit, 
seek  to  free  themselves  from  scorn ;  which  must 
be  either  by  virtue  or  malice ;  and,  therefore,  let 
it  not  be  marvelled^  if  sometimes  they  prove  ex- 
cellent persons;  as  was  Agesilaus,  Zanger  the 
son  of  Solyman,  iEsop,  Gkisca,  president  of  Peru ; 
and  Socrates  may  go  likewise  amongst  them, 
with  others. 

XLV.    OF  BUILDING. 

Houses  are  built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  on ; 
therefore  let  use  be  preferred  before  uniformity, 
except  where  both  may  be  had.  Leave  the  goodly 
fabrics  of  houses,  for  beauty  only,  to  Uie  en- 
chanted palaces  of  the  poets,  who  build  them 
with  small  cost.  He  that  builds  a  fair  house 
upon  an  ill  seat,  committeth  himself  to  prison : 
neither  do  I  reckon  it  an  ill  seat  only  where  the 
air  is  unwholesome,  but  likewise  where  the  air 
is  unequal ;  as  you  shall  see  many  fine  seats  set 
upon  a  knap  of  ground,  environed  with  higher  hills 
round  about  it,  whereby  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  pent 
in,  and  the  wind  gathereth  as  in  troughs ;  so  39 
you  shall  have,  and  that  suddenly,  as  great  diver- 
sity of  heat  and  cold  as  if  you  dwelt  in  several 
places.  Neither  is  it  ill  air  only  that  maketh  an 
ill  seat :  but  ill  ways,  ill  markets ;  and,  if  you  will 
consult  with  Momus,  ill  neighbours.  I  speak  net 
of  many  more ;  want  of  water,  want  of  wood,  shade, 
and  shelter,  want  of  fruitfulness,  and  mixture  of 
grounds  Of  several  natures;  want  of  prospect, 
want  of  level  grounds,  want  of  places  at  some  near 
distance  for  sports  of  hunting,  hawking,  and 
races ;  too  near  the  sea,  too  remote ;  having  the 
conraiodity  of  navigable  rivers,  or  the  discommo- 
dity of  their  overflowing :  too  far  off  from  great 
cities,  which  may  hinder  business ;  or  too  near 
them,  which  lurcheth  all  provisions,  and  maketh 
every  thing  dear;  where  a  man  hath  a  great  Jiv'cg 
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laid  together,  and  where  he  is  scanted ;  all  which, 
as  it  is  impossible  perhaps  to  find  together,  so  it  is 
as  good  to  know  them,  and  think  of  them,  that  a 
man  may  take  as  many  as  he  can ;  and,  if  he  have 
several  dwellings,  that  he  sort  them  so,  that  what 
he  wanteth  in  the  one  he  may  find  in  the  other. 
Lacullus  answered  Pompey  well,  who,  when  he 
saw  his  stately  galleries  and  rooms  so  large  and 
lightsome,  in  one  of  his  houses,  said,  ^  Surely  an 
excellent  place  for  summer,  but  how  do  you  in 
winter  1"  Lucullus  answered, «« Why  do  you  not 
think  me  as  wise  as  some  fowls  are,  that  ever 
change  their  abode  towards  the  winter  1" 

To  pass  from  the  seat  to  the  house  itself,  we 
will  do  as  Cicero  doth  in  the  orator's  art,  who 
writes  books  De  Oratore,  and  a  book  he  entitles 
Orator ;  whereof  the  former  delivers  the  precepts 
of  the  art,  and  the  latter  the  perfection.  We  will 
therefore  describe  a  princely  palace,  making  a  brief 
model  thereof;  for  it  is  strange  to  see  now  in  Eui 
rope,  such  huge  buildings  as  the  Vatican  and  Es- 
curial,  and  some  others  be,  and  yet  scarce  a  very 
fair  room  in  them. 

First,  therefore,  I  say,  you  cannot  have  a  perfect 
palace,  except  you  have  two  several  sides ;  a  side 
fi)r  the  banquet,  as  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Esther, 
and  a  side  for  the  household  ;  the  one  for  feasts 
and  triumphs,  and  the  other  for  dwelling.  I 
understand  both  these  sides  to  be  not  only  returns, 
but  parts  of  the  front ;  and  to  be  uniform  without, 
though  severally  partitioned  within ;  and  to  be  on 
both  sides  of  a  great  and  stately  tower  in  the  midst 
of  the  front,  that,  as  it  were,  joineth  them  together 
on  either  hand.  I  would  have  on  the  side  of  the 
banquet  in  front,  one  only  goodly  room  above  stairs 
of  some  forty  foot  high ;  and  under  it  a  room  for  a 
dressing  or  preparing  place,  at  times  of  triumphs. 
On  the  other  side,  which  is  the  household  side,  I 
wish  it  divided  at  the  fixst  into  a  hall  and  a  chapel, 
(with  a  partition  between,)  both  of  good  state  and 
bigness ;  and  those  not  to  go  all  the  length,  but  to 
have  at  the  farther  end  a  winter  and  a  summer  par- 
lour, both  fair;  and  under  these  rooms  a  fair  and 
large  cellar  sunk  under  ground ;  and  likewise  some 
privy  kitchens,  with  butteries  and  pantries,  and 
the  like.  As  for  the  tower,  I  would  have  it  two 
stories,  of  eighteen  foot  high  a  piece  above  the 
two  wings;  and  a  goodly  leads  upon  the  top, 
railed  wiUi  statues  interposed ;  and  the  same  tower 
to  be  divided  into  rooms,  as  shall  be  thought  fit. 
The  stairs  likewise  to  the  upper  rooms,  let  them 
be  upon  a  fair  open  newel,  and  finely  railed  in 
with  images  of  wood  cast  into  a  brass  colour; 
and  a  very  fair  landing  place  at  the  top.  But  this 
to  be,  if  you  do  not  point  any  of  the  lower  rooms 
for  a  dining  place  of  servants ;  for,  otherwise,  you 
shall  have  the  servants'  dinner  after  your  own  ; 
for  the  steam  of  it  will  come  up  as  in  a  tunnel : 
and  so  much  for  the  front ;  only  I  understand  tiie 
height  of  the  first  stairs  to  be  sixteen  foot,  which 
is  the  height  of  the  lower  room. 


Beyond  this  front  is  there  to  be  a  fair  court,  but 
three  sides  of  it  a  far  lower  building  than  the  front ; 
and  in  all  the  four  comers  of  that  court  fair  stni^ 
cases,  cast  into  turrets  on  the  outside,  and  noC 
within  the  row  of  buildings  themselves :  bat  those 
towers  are  not  to  be  of  the  height  of  the  front,  bvt 
rather  proportionable  to  the  lower  building.  Let 
the  court  not  be  paved,  for  that  striketh  up  a  gratf 
heat  in  summer,  and  much  cold  in  winter :  bat  only 
some  side  alleys  with  a  cross,  and  the  quarters  to 
graze,  being  kept  shorn,  but  not  too  near  shorn* 
The  row  of  return  on  the  banquet  side,  let  it  be  all 
stately  galleries ;  in  which  galleries  let  there  bis 
three  or  five  fine  cupolas  in  the  length  of  it,  pitted 
at  equal  distance,  and  fine  coloured  windows  of 
several  works :  on  the  household  side,  chambers  of 
presence  and  ordinary  entertainments,  with  soma 
bed-chambers ;  and  let  all  three  sides  be  a  donfals 
house,  without  thorough  lights  on  the  sides,  tlist 
you  may  have  rooms  from  the  sun,  both-  fe 
forenoon  and  aflemoon.  Cast  it  also,  tiiat  joa 
may  have  rooms  both  for  summer  and  winter; 
shady  for  summer,  and  warm  for  winter.  Yon 
shall  have  sometimes  fair  houses  so  full  of  glasS^ 
that  one  cannot  tell  where  to  become  to  be  out  of 
the  sun  or  cold.  For  inbowed  windows,  I  hold 
them  of  good  use ;  (in  cities,  indeed,  upright  do 
better,  in  respect  of  the  uniformity  towards  fhe 
street;)  for  they  be  pretty  retiring  places  for  coin 
ference;  and  besides,  they  keep  both  the  wind 
and  sun  off;  for  that  which  would  strike  almost 
thorough  the  room  doth  scarce  pass  the  window: 
but  let  them  be  but  few,  four  in  the  court,  on  ths 
sides  only. 

Beyond  this  court,  let  there  be  an  inward  ooorty 
of  the  same  square  and  height,  which  is  to  bo 
environed  with  the  garden  on  all  sides ;  and  in 
the  inside,  cloistered  on  all  sides  upon  decent  and 
beautiful  arches,  as  high  as  the  first  story :  on  tfas 
under  story,  towards  the  garden,  let  it  be  tnnied 
to  a  grotto,  or  place  of  shade,  or  estivation ;  and 
only  have  opening  and  windows  towards  the  gar* 
den,  and  be  level  upon  the  floor,  no  whit  sai&ai 
under  ground,  to  avoid  all  dampishness :  and  kft 
there  be  a  fountain,  or  some  fair  work  of  statOM 
in  the  midst  of  this  court,  and  to  be  paved  as  ths 
other  court  was.  These  buildings  to  be  for  privy 
lodgings  on  both  sides,  and  the  end  for  privy  gal* 
leries ;  whereof  you  must  foresee  that  one  of  ttaa 
be  for  an  infirmary,  if  the  prince  or  any  speeisl 
person  should  be  sick,  with  chambers,  bed-ohsM* 
her,  *<  antecamera,"  and  «<  recamera,*'  Joining  to 
it;  this  upon  the  second  story.  Upon  tiie  ground 
story,  a  fkir  gallery,  open,  upon  pillara ;  and  upon 
the  third  story,  likewise,  an  open  gallery  upon 
pillars,  to  take  the  prospect  and  freshness  of  tba 
garden.  At  both  comera  of  the  further  aide,  bj 
way  of  return,  let  there  be  two  delicate  or  ri^ 
cabinets,  daintily  paved,  richly  hanged,  (^aiod 
with  crystalline  glass,  and  a  rich  cupola  in  liie 
midst ;  and  all  other  elegancy  tiiat  may  be  thoa^t 
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upon.  In  the  upper  gallery,  too,  I  wish  that  there 
may  be,'if  the  place  will  yield  it,  some  fountains 
miming  in  divera  places  from  the  wall,  with  some 
fine  aroidances.  And  thus  much  for  the  model 
of  the  palace;  sare  that  you  must  have,  before 
yoa  come  to  the  front,  three  courts ;  a  green  court 
plain,  with  a  wall  about  it;  a  second  court  of  the 
tame,  but  more  garnished  with  little  turrets,  or 
rather  embellishments,  upon  the  wall ;  and  a  third 
eonrt,  to  make  a  square  with  the  front,  but  not  to 
be  built,  nor  yet  enclosed  with  a  naked  wall,  but 
enclosed  with  terraces  leaded  aloft,  and  fkirly 
ganiiahed  on  the  three  sides ;  and  cloistered  on 
the  inside  with  pillars,  and  not  with  arches  below. 
As  for  oflkes,  let  them  stand  at  distance,  with 
some  low  gaUeries  to  pass  from  them  to  the  palace 
Uself. 

XLVI.    OF  GARDENS. 

God  Almiohtt  first  planted  a  garden;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures ;  it  is 
the  greatest  lefreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man ; 
^thout  which  buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross 
handiworks;  and  a  man  shall  erer  see,  that, 
when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men 
come  to  build  stately,  sooner  than  to  g2ffden  finely ; 
as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfection.  I  do 
liold  it  in  the  royal  ordering  of  gardens,  there 
ought  to  be  gardens  for  all  the  months  in  the  year, 
in  which,  sererally,  things  of  beauty  may  be  then 
in  season.  For  December,  and  January,  and  the 
latter  part  of  November,  you  must  take  such 
tilings  as  are  green  all  winter :  holly,  ivy,  bays, 
Juniper,  cypress-trees,  yew,  pineapple-trees,  fir^ 
tress,  Tosemaxy,  lavender;  periwinkle,  the  white, 
Ihs  pmple,  and  the  blue ;  germander,  flag,  orange- 
trees,  lemon-trees,  and  mj^es,  if  they  be  stoved ; 
and  sweet  marjoram,  warm  set.  There  foUoweth, 
for  tiie  latter  part  of  January  and  February,  the 
meieTeon-tree,  which  then  blossoms ;  crocus  ver^ 
nns,  both  the  yellow  and  the  gray;  primroses, 
anemones,  tiie  early  tulip,  the  hyacinthus  orien- 
tslis,  ehamsiris  fritellaria.  For  March,  there  come 
Tiolets,  especially  the  single  blue,  which  are  the 
earliest;  tiie  yellow  daffodil,  the  daisy,  the 
almond-tree  in  blossom,  the  peach-tree  in  blossom, 
As  eomelian-tr^  in  blossom,  sweetbrier.  In 
April  follow  the  double  white  violet,  the  wall- 
flower, the  stock-gilliflower,  the  cowslip,  flower- 
do4nees,  snd  lilies  of  all  natures;  rosemary-flow- 
sia,  the  tulip,  the  double  peony,  the  pale  daffodil, 
liw  French  honeysuckle,  the  cherry-tree  in  blos- 
scn,  tiio  damascene  and  plum-trees  in  blossom, 
the  white  thorn  in  leaf,  the  lilac-tree.  In  May 
snd  June  come  pinks  of  all  sorts,  especially  the 
blush-pink;  roses  of  all  kinds,  except  the  musk, 
which  comes  later;  honeysuckles,  strawberries, 
bagloss,  columbine,  the  French  marigold,  flos 
AlHcanus,  cherry-tree  in  fruit,  ribes,  figs  in  fruit, 
rasps,  vine-flowers,  lavender  in  flowers,  flie  sweet 


satyrian,  with  the  white  flower ;  herba  muscaria, 
lilium  convallium,  the  apple-tree  in  blossom.  In 
July  come  gilliflowers  of  all  varieties,  musk-roses, 
the  lime-tree  in  blossom,  early  pears,  and  plums, 
in  fruit,  genitings,  codlins.  In  August  come 
plums,  of  all  sorts  in  fruit,  pears,  apricots,  bar- 
berries, filberds,  muskmelons,  monkshoods,  of 
all  colours.  In  September  come  grapes,  applet, 
poppies  of  all  colours,  peaches,  melocotones,  nec- 
tarines, cornelians,  wardens,  quinces.  In  October 
and  the  beginning  of  November  come  services, 
medlars,  bullaces,  roses  cut  or  removed  to  come 
late,  hollyoaks,  and  such  like.  These  particulars 
are  for  the  climate  of  London ;  but  my  meaning 
b  perceived,  that  you  may  have «« ver  perpetuum," 
as  the  place  affords. 

And  because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter 
in  the  air  (where  it  comes  and  goes,  like  the 
warbling  of  music)  than  in  the  hand,  therefore 
nothing  is  more  fit  for  that  delight,  than  to  know 
what  be  the  flowers  and  plants  that  do  best  per- 
fume the  air.  Roses,  damask  and  red,  are  fast 
flowers  of  their  smells ;  so  that  you  may  walk 
by  a  whole  row  of  them,  and  find  nothing  of  their 
sweetness ;  yea,  though  it  be  in  a  morning's  dew. 
Bays,  likewise,  yield  no  smell  as  they  grow, 
rosemary  little,  nor  sweet  marjoram ;  that  which, 
above  all  others,  yields  the  sweetest  smell  in  the 
air,  is  the  violet,  especially  the  white  double 
violet,  which  comes  twice  a  year,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  and  about  Bartholomew-tide.  Next 
to  that  is  ihe  musk-rose;  then  the  strawberry- 
leaves  dying,  with  a  most  excellent  cordial  smell ; 
then  the  flower  of  the  vines,  it  is  a  little  dust  like 
the  dust  of  a  bent,  which  grows  upon  the  cluster 
in  the  first  coming  forth ;  then  sweetbrier,  then 
wallflowers,  which  are  very  delightful  to  be  set 
under  a  parlour  or  lower  chamber  window ;  then 
pinks  and  gilliflowers,  especially  the  matted  pink 
and  clove  g^liflower ;  then  the  flowers  of  the  lime- 
tree  ;  then  &e  honeysuckles,  so  they  be  somewhat 
afar  oflT.  Of  bean-flowers  I  speak  not,  because 
they  are  field  flowers ;  but  those  which  perfume 
the  air  most  delightfally,  not  passed  by  as  the 
rest,  but  being  trodden  upon  and  crushed,  are 
three,  that  is,  bumet,  wild  thyme,  and  watermints ; 
therefore  you  are  to  set  whole  alleys  of  them,  to 
have  the  pleasure  when  you  walk  or  tread. 

For  gardens,  (speaking  of  those  which  are,  in- 
deed, prince-like,  as  we  have  done  of  buildings,) 
the  contents  ought  not  well  to  be  under  thirty 
acres  of  ground,  and  to  be  divided  into  three  parts; 
a  green  in  the  entrance,  a  heath,  or  desert,  in  the 
going  forth,  and  the  main  garden  in  the  midst, 
besides  alleys  on  both  sides;  and,  I  like  well, 
that  four  acres  of  grround  be  assigned  to  the  green, 
six  to  the  heath,  four  and  four  to  either  side,  and 
twelve  to  the  main  garden.  The  green  hath  two 
pleasures ;  the  one,  because  nothing  is  more  plea* 
sant  to  the  eye  than  green  grass  kept  finely  shorn ; 
the  other,  because  it  will  give  you  a  fair  alloy  in 
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the  midst,  by  which  you  may  go  in  front  upon  a 
stately  hedge,  which  is  to  enclose  the  garden: 
but  because  the  alley  will  be  long,  and,  in  great 
heat  of  the  year,  or  day,  you  ought  not  to  buy 
the  shade  in  the  garden  by  going  in  the  sun 
through  the  green ;  therefore  you  are,  of  either 
side  the  green,  to  plant  a  covert  alley,  upon  car- 
penter's work,  about  twelve  foot  in  height,  by 
which  you  may  go  in  shade  into  the  garden.  As 
for  the  making  of  knots,  or  figures,  with  divers 
coloured  earths,  that  they  may  lie  under  the  win- 
dows of  the  house  on  that  side  which  the  garden 
stands,  they  be  but  toys :  you  may  see  as  good 
sights  many  times  in  tarts.  The  garden  is  best 
to  be  square,  encompassed  on  all  the  four  sides 
with  a  stately  arched  hedge;  the  arches  to  be 
upon  pillars  of  carpenter's  work,  of  some  ten  foot 
high,  and  six  foot  broad,  and  the  spaces  between 
of  the  same  dimension  with  the  breadth  of  the 
arch.  Over  the  arches  let  there  be  an  entire 
hedge  of  some  four  foot  high,  framed  also  upon 
carpenter's  wofk^  and  upon  the  upper  hedge,  over 
every  arch,  a  little  turnet,  with  a  belly  enough  to 
receive  a  cage  of  birds:  and  over  every  space 
between  the  arches  some  other  little  figure,  with 
broad  plates  of  round  coloured  glass  gilt,  for  the 
sun  to  play  upon :  but  this  hedge  I  intend  to  be 
raised  upon  a  bank,  not  steep,  but  gently  slope, 
of  some  six  foot,  set  all  with  flowers.  Also  I 
understand,  that  this  square  of  the  garden  should 
not  be  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ground,  but  to 
leave  on  either  side  ground  enough  for  diversity 
of  side  alleys,  unto  which  the  two  covert  alleys 
of  the  green  may  deliver  you ;  but  there  must  be 
no  alleys  with  hedges  at  either  end  of  this  great 
enclosure ;  not  at  the  higher  end,  for  letting  your 
prospect  upon  this  fair  hedge  from  the  green;  nor 
at  the  further  end,  for  letting  your  prospect  from 
the  hedge  through  the  arches  upon  the  heath. 

For  the  ordering  of  the  ground  within  the  great 
hedge,  I  leave  it  to  variety  of  device ;  advising, 
nevertheless,  that  whatsoever  form  you  cast  it  into 
first,  it  be  not  too  busy,  or  full  of  work ;  wherein 
I,  for  my  part,  do  not  like  images  cut  out  in  juni- 
per or  other  garden  stuff;  they  be  for  children. 
Little  low  hedges,  round  like  welts,  with  some 
pretty  pyramids,  I  like  well ;  and  in  some  places 
fair  columns,  upon  frames  of  carpenter^s  work. 
I  would  also  have  the  alleys  spacious  and  fair. 
You  may  have  closer  alleys  upon  the  side  grounds, 
but  none  in  the  main  garden.  I  wish  also,  in  the 
very  middle,  a  (air  mount,  with  three  ascents  and 
alleys,  enough  for  four  to  walk  abreast;  which  I 
would  have  to  be  perfect  circles,  without  any  bul- 
warks or  embossments ;  and  the  whole  mount  to 
be  thirty  foot  high,  and  some  fine  banqueting- 
house  with  some  chimneys  neatly  cast,  and  with- 
out too  much  glass. 

For  fountains,  they  are  a  great  beauty  and  re- 
freshment; but  pools  mar  all,  and  make  the  gar- 
den unwholesome,  and  full  of  flies  and  frogs. 


Fountains  I  intend  to  be  of  two  natures ;  the  ona 
that  sprinkleth  or  spoutcth  water:  the  other  a  fiuc 
receipt  of  water,  of  some  thirty  or  forty  foot 
square,  but  without  fish,  or  slime,  or  mud.  Fot 
the  first,  the  ornaments  of  images,  gilt  Or  of  i 
ble,  which  are  in  use,  do  well:  but  the 
matter  is  so  to  convey  the  water,  as  it  never  stay, 
either  in  the  bowls  or  in  the  cistern:  that  tha 
water  be  never  by  rest  discoloured,  green  or  lad, 
or  the  like,  or  gather^any  mossiness  or  putrefto* 
tion ;  besides  that,  it  is  to  be  cleansed  every  day 
by  the  hand :  also  some  steps  up  to  it*  and  soma 
fine  pavement  about  it  doUi  well.  As  for  tha 
other  kind  of  fountain,  which  we  may  call  a  ballH 
ing  pool,  it  may  admit  much  curiosity  and  beaoty, 
wherewith  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves :  as  that 
the  bottom  be  finely  paved,  and  with  images;  tha 
sides  likewise;  and  withal  embellished  with 
coloured  glass,  and  such  things  of  lustre ;  encom« 
passed  also  with  fine  rails  of  low  statues :  hot 
the  main  point  is  the  same  which  we  mentioned 
in  the  former  kind  of  fountain ;  which  is,  that  tha 
water  be  in  perpetual  motion,  fed  by  a  water 
higher  than  the  pool,  and  delivered  into  it  by  Unr 
spouts,  and  then  discharged  away  under  gronndt 
by  some  equality  of  bores,  that  it  stay  little ;  and 
for  fine  devices,  of  arching  water  without  spilliagv 
and  making  it  rise  in  several  forms,  (of  featheia, 
drinking  glasses,  canopies,  and  the  liket)  they  ba 
pretty  things  to  look  on,  but  nothing  to  health  and 
sweetness. 

For  the  heath,  which  was  the  third  part  of  oar 
plot,  I  wished  it  to  be  framed  as  much  as  may  bt 
to  a  natural  wildness.  Trees  I  would  have  noM 
in  it,  but  some  thickets  made  only  of  sweetbriar 
and  honeysuckle,  and  some  wild  vine  amongit| 
and  the  ground  set  with  violets,  s^wberries,  and 
primroses;  for  these  are  sweet,  and  prosper  in 
the  shade ;  and  these  to  be  in  the  heath  here  and 
there,  not  in  any  order.  I  like  also  little  hea^ 
in  the  nature  of  mole  hills,  (such  as  are  in  wild 
heaths,)  to  be  set,  some  with  wild  thyme,  Bona 
with  pinks,  some  with  germander  that  givea  a 
good  flower  to  the  eye;  some  with  periwinkle, 
some  with  violets,  some  with  strawberries,  soma 
with  cowslips,  some  with  daisies,  some  with  red 
roses,  some  with  lilium  convallium,  some  witft 
sweetwilliams  red,  some  with  bear's-foot,  and 
the  like  low  flowers,  being  withal  sweet  and 
sightly ;  part  of  which  heaps  to  be  with  standards 
of  little  bushes  pricked  upon  their  top,  and  pait 
without:  the  standards  to  be  roses,  juniper,  holly, 
barberries,  (but  here  and  there,  because,  of  the 
smell  of  their  blossom,)  red  currants,  gooseberries, 
rosemary,  bays,  swectbrier,  and  such  like :  but 
these  standards  to  be  kept  with  cutting,  that  they 
grow  not  out  of  course. 

For  the  side  grounds,  you  are  to  fill  them  with 
variety  of  alleys,  private,  to  give  a  full  shade ; 
some  of  them,  wheresoever  the  sun  be.  Yon 
are  to  iiame  some  of  them  likewise  for  shelter. 
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ttaX  when  the  wind  blows  sharp,  yon  may  walk 
BS  in  a  gallery :  and  those  alleys  must  be  likewise 
hedged  at  both  ends,  to  keep  out  the  wind ;  and 
fiiese  closer  alleys  must  be  ever  finely  grayelled, 
Bud  no  grass,  because  of  going  wet.  In  many  of 
tiieee  alleys,  likewise,  you  are  to  set  fruit-trees 
of  all  sorts,  as  well  upon  the  walls  as  in  ranges ; 
end  this  should  be  generally  obserred,  that  the 
borders  wherein  you  plant  your  fruit-trees  be  fair, 
Bnd  large,  and  low,  and  not  steep ;  and  set  with 
fine  flowers,  but  thin  and  sparingly,  lest  they  de- 
eeire  the  trees.  At  the  end  of  both  the  side- 
f^roands  I  would  have  a  mount  of  some  pretty 
height,  leaving  ite  wall  of  the  enclosure  breast 
liigh,  to  look  abroad  into  the  fields. 

For  the  main  garden,  I  do  not  deny  but  there 
«hould  be  some  ^ir  alleys  ranged  on  both  sides, 
witti  fruit-trees,  and  some  pretty  tuf\s  of  fruit-trees 
and  arbpurs  with  seats,  set  in  some  decent  order ; 
but  these  to  be  by  no  means  set  too  thick,  but  to 
leave  the  main  garden  so  as  it  be  not  close,  but  the 
«ir  open  and  free.  For  as  for  shade,  I  would  have 
yon  rest  upon  the  alle3r8  of  the  side  grounds,  there 
to  walk,  if  you  be  disposed,  in  the  heat  of  the  year 
or  day ;  but  to  make  account  that  the  main  garden 
is  for  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  year,  and  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  for  the  morning  and  the  even- 
ing, or  overcast  days. 

For  aviaries,  I  like  them  not,  except  they  be  of 
liiat  largeness  as  they  may  be  turfed,  and  have 
living  plants  and  bushes  set  in  them ;  that  the 
iHids  may  have  more  scope  and  natural  nestling, 
«nd  that  no  foulness  appear  in  the  floor  of  the 
uviary.  So  I  have  made  a  platform  of  a  princely 
garden,  partly  by  precept,  partly  by  drawing ;  not  a 
model  but  some  general  lines  of  it ;  and  in  this  I 
have  spared  for  no  cost ;  but  it  is  nothing  for  great 
princes,  that,  for  the  most  part,  taking  advice  with 
workmen,  with  no  less  cost  set  their  things 
together,  and  sometimes  add  statues,  and  such 
things,  for  state  and  magnificence,  but  nothing  to 
the  true  pleasure  of  a  g^en. 

XLVIL    OF  NEGOTIATING. 

It  is  generally  better  to  deal  by  speech  than  by 
letter ;  and  by  the  mediation  of  a  third  than  by  a 
man*s  self.  Letters  are  good  when  a  man  would 
divw  an  answer  by  letter  back  again ;  or  when  it 
may  serve  for  a.  man's  justification  afterwards  to 
jiroduce  his  own  letter;  or  where  it  may  be 
danger  to  be  interrupted,  or  heard  by  pieces.  To 
deal  in  person  is  good,  when  a  man's  face  breed- 
eth  regard,  as  commonly  with  inferiors ;  or  in  ten- 
der cases,  where  a  man's  eye  upon  the  countenance 
of  him  with  whom  he  speaketh,  may  give  him  a  di- 
TBCtion  how  far  to  go;  and  generally,  'where  a  man 
will  reserve  to  himself  liberty  either  to  disavow 
or  to  expound.  In  choice  of  instruments,  it  is 
better  to  choose  men  of  a  plainer  sort,  that  are  like 
to  do  that  that  is  committed  to  them,  and  to  re- 


port back  again  faithfully  the  success,  than  those 
that  are  cunning  to  contrive  out  of  other  men's 
business  somewhat  to  grace  themselves,  and  will 
help  the  matter  in  report,  for  satisfaction  sake. 
Use  also  such  persons  as  afifect  the  business 
wherein  they  are  employed,  for  that  quickeneth 
much  ;  and  such  as  are  fit  for  the  matter,  as  bold 
men  for  expostulation,  fair-spoken  men  for  persua- 
sion, crafty  men  for  inquiry  and  observation,  fro- 
ward  and  absurd  men  for  business  that  doth  not 
well  bear  out  itself.  Use  also  such  as  have  been 
lucky  and  prevailed  before  in  things  wherein  you 
have  employed  them ;  for  that  breeds  confidence, 
and  they  will  strive  to  maintain  their  prescription. 
It  is  better  to  sound  a  person  with  whom  one  deals 
afar  OfiT,  than  to  fall  upon  the  point  at  first ;  except 
you  mean  to  surprise  him  by  some  short  question. 
It  is  better  deding  with  men  in  appetite,  than 
with  those  that  are  where  they  would  be.  If  a 
man  deal  with  another  upon  conditions,  the  start 
of  first  performance  is  all;  which  a  man  can 
reasonably  demand,  except  either  the  nature  of 
the  thing  be  such,  which  must  go  before  c  or  else 
a  man  can  persuade  the  other  party,  that  he  shall 
still  need  him  in  some  other  thing ;  or  else  that 
he  be  counted  the  honester  man.  All  practice  is 
to  discover,  or  to  work.  Men  discover  themselves 
in  trust,  in  passion,  at  unawares ;  and  of  necessity, 
when  they  would  have  somewhat  done,  and  can- 
not find  an  apt  pretext.  If  you  would  work  any 
man,  you  must  either  know  his  nature  and  fa- 
shions, and  so  lead  him ;  or  his  ends,  and  so  per- 
suade him ;  or  his  weakness  and  disadvantages, 
and  so  awe  him ;  or  these  that  have  interest  in 
him,  and  so  govern  him.  In  dealing  with  cun- 
ning persons,  we  must  ever  consider  their  ends, 
to  interpret  their  speeches ;  and  it  is  good  to  say 
little  to  them,  and  that  which  they  least  look  for. 
In  all  negotiations  of  difficulty,  a  man  may  not 
look  to  sow  and  reap  at  once ;  but  must  prepare 
business,  and  so  ripen  it  by  degrees. 


XLVIIL     OF  FOLLOWERS  AND 
FRIENDS. 

Costly  followers  are  not  to  be  liked,  lest  while 
a  man  maketh  his  train  longer,  he  make  his  wings 
shorter.  I  reckon  to  be  costly,  not  them  alone 
which  charge  the  purse,  but  which  aro  wearisome 
and  importune  in  suits.  Ordinary  followers  ought 
to  challenge  no  higher  conditions  than  counte- 
nance, recommendation,  and  protection  frcm 
wrongs.  Factious  followers  arc  worse  to  be 
liked,  which  follow  not  upon  affection  to  him  with 
whom  they  range  themselves,  but  upon  discon- 
tentment conceived  against  some  other;  "where- 
upon commonly  ensueth  that  ill  intelligence,  that 
we  many  times  see  between  great  personages. 
Likewise  glorious  followers,  who  make  them- 
selves as  trumpets  of  the  commendation  of  those 
they  follow,  are  full  of  inconvenience,  for  they 
e2 
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taint  basiness  through  want  of  secrecy ;  and  they 
export  honour  from  a  man,  and  make  him  a  retum 
in  envy.  There  is  a  kind  of  followers,  likewise) 
which  are  dangreroos, being  indeed  espials:  which 
inquire  the  secrets  of  the  house,  and  bear  tales  of 
them  to  others ;  yet  such  men,  many  times,  are  in 
great  favour ;  for  they  are  officious,  and  commonly 
exchange  tales.  The  following  by  certain  estates 
of  men,  answerable  to  that  which  a  great  person 
himself  professeth,  (as  of  soldiers  to  him  that  hath 
been  employed  in  the  wars,  and  the  like,)  hath 
ever  been  a  thing  civil,  and  well  taken  even  in 
monarchies,  so  it  be  without  too  much  pomp  or 
popularity :  but  the  most  honourable  kind  of  fol- 
lowing, is  to  be  followed  as  one  that  apprehendeth 
to  advance  virtue  and  desert  in  all  sorts  of  persons ; 
and  yet,  where  there  is  no  eminent  odds  in  suffi- 
ciency, it  is  better  to  take  with  the  more  passable, 
than  with  the  more  able ;  and  besides  to  speak 
truth  in  base  times,  active  men  are  of  more  use 
than  virtuous.  It  is  true,  that  in  government,  it 
is  good  to  use  men  of  one  rank  equally :  for  to 
countenance  some  extraordinarily,  is  to  make  them 
insolent,  and  the  rest  discontent;  because  they 
may  claim  a  due :  but  contrariwise  in  favour,  to 
use  men  with  much  difference  and  election  is 
good ;  for  it  maketh  the  persons  preferred  more 
thankful,  and  the  rest  more  officious :  because  all 
is  of  favour.  It  is  good  discretion  not  to  make  too 
much  of  any  man  at  the  first ;  because  one  cannot 
hold  out  that  proportion.  To  be  governed  (as  we 
call  it)  by  one,  is  not  safe ;  for  it  shows  softness, 
and  gives  a  freedom  to  scandal  and  disreputation ; 
for  those  that  would  not  censure  or  speak  ill  of  a 
man  immediately,  will  talk  more  boldly  of  those 
that  are  so  great  with  them,  and  thereby  wound 
their  honour ;  yet  to  be  distracted  with  many,  is 
worse ;  for  it  makes  men  to  be  of  the  last  impres- 
sion, and  full  of  change.  To  take  advice  of  some 
few  friends  is  ever  honourable;  for  lookers-on 
many  times  see  more  than  gamesters;  and  the 
vale  best  discovereth  the  hill.  There  is  little 
friendship  in  the  world,  and  least  of  all  between 
equals,  which  was  wont  to  be  magnified.  That 
that  is,  is  between  superior  and  inferior,  whose 
fortunes  may  comprehend  the  one  the  other. 

XLIX.    OF  SUITORS. 

Mxinr  ill  matters  and  projects  are  undertaken ; 
and  private  suits  do  putrefy  the  public  good. 
Many  good  matters  are  undertaken  with  bad 
minds;  I  mean  not  only  corrupt  minds,  but 
crafty  minds;  that  intend  not  performance. 
Some  embrace  suits  which  never  mean  to  deal 
effectually  in  them ;  but  if  they  see  there  may  be 
life  in  the  matter,  by  some  other  mean,  they  will 
be  content  to  win  a  thank  or  take  a  second  reward, 
or,  at  least,  to  make  use  in  the  mean  time  of  the 
suitor's  hopes.    Some  take  hold  of  suits  only  for 


an  occasion  to  cross  some  other,  or  to  make  m 
information,  whereof  they  could  not  otherwiae 
have  apt  pretext,  without  care  what  become  of 
the  suit  when  that  turn  is  served ;  or,  generallji 
to  make  other  men's  business  a  kind  of  entertunc 
ment  to  bring  in  their  own :  nay,  some  undertake 
suits  with  a  full  purpose  to  let  them  fall ;  to  tbe 
end  to  gratify  the  adverse  party,  or  competitor. 
Surely  there  is  in  some  sort  a  right  in  every  suit; 
either  a  right  of  equity  if  it  be  a  suit  of  contro- 
versy, or  a  right  of  desert  if  it  be  a  suit  of  petition. 
If  affection  lead  a  man  to  favour  the  wrong  aide 
in  justice,  let  him  rather  use  his  countenance  to 
compound  the  matter  than  to  carry  it.  If  affection 
lead  a  man  to  favour  the  less  worthy  in  desert,  let 
him  do  it  without  depraving  or  disabling  the  1>et» 
ter  deserver.  In  suits  which  a  man  doth  not  wail 
understand,  it  is  good  to  refer  them  to  some  fiiend 
of  trust  and  judgment,  that  may  report  whether 
he  may  deal  in  them  with  honour :  but  let  him 
choose  well  his  referendaries,  for  else  he  may  ba 
led  by  the  nose.  Suitors  are  so  distasted  witk 
delays  and  abuses,  that  plain  dealing  in  denyiaf 
to  deal  in  suits  at  first,  and  reporting  the  suooeoa 
barely,  and  in  challenging  no  more  thanks  tiiaa 
one  hath  deserved,  is  grown  not  only  honoorabla 
but  also  gracious.  In  suits  of  favour,  the  fint 
coming  ought  to  take  little  place;  so  far  fortk 
consideration  may  be  had  of  his  trust,  that  if  in* 
telligence  of  the  matter  could  not  otherwise  bava 
been  had  but  by  him,  advantage  be  not  taken  oi 
the  note,  but  the  party  left  to  his  other  meana; 
and  in  some  sort  recompensed  for  his  discovaij* 
To  be  igrnorant  of  the  value  of  a  suit,  is  simplidty  ; 
as  well  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  right  thereof^  ip 
want  of  conscience.  Secrecy  in  suits  ia  a  graal 
mean  of  obtaining ;  for  voicing  them  to  be  in  for- 
wardness may  discourage  some  kind  of  auitoia; 
but  doth  quicken  and  awake  othere :  but  timing 
of  the  suit  is  the  principal ;  timing  I  say,  not  only 
in  respect  of  the  person  that  should  grant  it,  bat 
in  respect  of  those  which  are  like  to  cross  it.  Let 
a  man,  in  the  choice  of  his  mean,  rather  choose  the 
fittest  mean,  than  tlie  greatest  mean ;  and  rather 
them  that  deal  in  certain  things,  than  those  thai 
are  general.  The  reparation  of  a  denial  is  some- 
times equal  to  the  first  grant,  if  a  man  show  hinn 
self  neither  dejected  nor  discontented.  **  Iniqoua 
petas,  ut  aequum  feras,"  is  a  good  rule,  where  a 
man  hath  strength  of  favour :  but  otherwise  a  maa 
were  better  rise  in  his  suit;  for  he  that  would 
have  ventured  at  first  to  have  lost  the  suitor,  will 
not,  in  the  conclusion,  lose  both  the  suitor  and  Ua 
own  former  favour.  Nothing  is  thought  so  eaay 
a  request  to  a  great  pereon,  as  his  letter;  and  yet, 
if  it  be  not  in  a  good  cause,  it  is  so  much  ont  of 
his  reputation.  There  are  no  worse  instrumenta 
than  these  general  contrivere  of  suits ;  for  they 
are  but  a  kind  of  poison  and  infection  to  poblia 
proceedings. 
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t.    OF  STUDIES. 

Studiks  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament  and  for 
ability.    Their  chief  use  for  delight,  is  in  private- 
iiess  and  retiring ;  for  ornament,  is  in  discourse ; 
and  for  ability,  is  in  the  jadgment  and  disposition 
of  business ;  for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  per- 
haps judge  of  particulars,  one  by  one :  but  the 
general  counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalling 
of  affairs  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned. 
To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth ;  to 
use  them  too  much  for  ornament,  is  affectation ; 
to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the 
humour  of  a  scholar :  they  perfect  nature,  and 
are  perfected  by  experience :  for  natural  abilities 
ane  like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study ; 
and  studies  themselves  do  give  forth  directions 
too  much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by 
experience.    Gra%  men  contemn  studies,  simple 
men  admire  them,  and  wise  men  use  them ;  for 
they  teach  not  their  own  use ;  but  that  is  a  wis- 
dom without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by 
observation.    Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute, 
nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk 
and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.    Some 
books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ;  that  is, 
some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others 
to  be  read,  but  not  curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be 
read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention. 
Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  ex- 
tracts made  of  them  by  others ;  but  that  would 
be  only  in  the  less  important  arguments,  and  the 
meaner  sort  of  books ;  else  distilled  books  are, 
like   common   distilled   waters,  flashy   things. 
Reading  maketh'a  full  man;  conference  a  ready 
man ;  and  writing  an  exact  man;  and,  therefore, 
if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
present  wit:  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need 
have  much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth 
not.    Histories  make  men  wise ;  poets  witty ;  the 
mathematics  subtile;  natural  philosophy  deep; 
moral,  grave ;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  contend ; 
*«Abeunt  studia  in  mores;*'  nay,  there  is  no  stond 
or  impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may  be  wrought 
oat  by  fit  studies :  like  as  diseases  of  the  body 
may  have  appropriate  exercises;  bowling  is  good 
for  the  stone  and  reins,  shooting  for  the  lungs  and 
breast,  gentle  walking  for  the  stomach,  riding  for 
the  head,  and  the  like;  so,  if  a  man's  wit  be 
wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics ;  for  in 
demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be  called  away  never 
flo  little,  he  must  begin  again;  if  his  wit  be  not 
apt  to  distinguish  or  find  d^erences,  let  him  study 
the  schoolmen,  for  they  are  <*  Cymini  sectores  ;** 
if  he  be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call 
upon  one  thing  to  prove  and  illustrate  another,  let 
him  study  the  lawyer's  cases :  so  every  defect  of 
the  mind  may  have  a  special  receipt. 


LI.    OF  FACTION. 

Many  have  an  opinion  not  wise,  that  for  a 
prince  to  govern  his  estate,  or  for  a  great  person 
to  govern  his  proceedings,  according  to  the  respect 
to  factions,  is  a  principal  part  of  policy ;  whereas, 
contrariwise,  the  chiefest  wisdom  is,  either  in 
ordering  those  things  which  are  general,  and 
wherein  men  of  several  factions  do  nevertheless 
agree,  or  in  dealing  with  correspondence  to  parti- 
cular persons,  one  by  one :  but  I  say  not,  that  the 
consideration  of  factions  is  to  be  neglected.    Mean 
men,  in  their  rising,  must  adhere ;  but  great  men, 
that  have  strength  in  themselves,  were  better  to 
maintain  themselves  indifferent  and  neutral :  yet 
even  in  beginners,  to  adhere  so  moderately,  as  he 
be  a  man  of  the  one  faction,  which  is  most  pas- 
sable with  the  other,  commonly  giveth  best  way. 
The  lower  and  weaker  faction  is  the  firmer  in  con- 
junction; and  it  is  often  seen,  that  a  few  that  are 
stiff,  do  tire  out  a  greater  number  that  are  more 
moderate.     When  one  of  the  factions  is  extin- 
guished, the  remaining  subdivideth ;  as  the  faction 
between  Luoullus  and  the  rest  of  the  nobles  of 
the  senate  (which  they  called  «^  optimates")  held 
out  a  while  against  the  faction  of  Pompey  and 
Caesar ;  but  when  the  senate's  authority  was  pul- 
led down,  Cssar  and  Pompey  soon  after  brake. 
The  faction  or  party  of  Antonius  and  Octavianus 
Ciesar,  against  Brutus  and  Cassias,  held  out  like- 
wise for  a  time,  but  when  Brutus  and  Cassius 
were  overthrown,  then  soon  after  Antonius  and 
Octavianus  brake  and  subdivided.    These  exam- 
ples are  of  wars,  but  the  same  holdeth  in  private 
factions :  and,  therefore,  those  that  are  seconds  in 
factions,  do  many  times,  when  the  faction  subdi- 
videth, prove  principals;  but  many  times  also 
they  prove  ciphers  and  cashiered;  for  many  a 
man's  strength  is  in  opposition ;  and  when  tiiat 
faileth,  he  groweth  out  of  use.    It  is  commonly 
seen  that  men  once  placed,  take  in  with  the  con- 
trary faction  to  that  by  which  they  enters  think- 
ing, belike,  that  they  have  the  first  sure,  and  now 
are  ready  for  a  new  purchase.    The  traitor  in  fac- 
tion lightly  goeth  away  with  it,  for  when  matters 
have  stuck  long  in  balancing,  the  winning  of  some 
one  man  casteth  them,  and  he  getteth  all  the 
thanks.    The  even  carriage  between  two  factions 
proceedeth  not  always  of  moderation,  but  of  a  true- 
ness  to  a  man's  self,  with  end  to  make  use  of  both. 
Certainly,  in  Italy,  they  hold  it  a  little  suspect  in 
popes,  when  they  have  often  in   their  mouth 
«<  Padre  commune :"  and  take  it  to  be  a  sign  of 
one  that  meaneth  to  refer  all  to  the  greatness  of 
his  own  house.    Kings  had  need  beware  how 
they  side  themselves,  and  make  themselves  as  of 
a  faction  or  party;  for  leagues  within  the  state 
are  ever  pernicious  to  monarchies ;  for  they  raise 
an  obligation  paramount  to  obligation  of  sove- 
reignty, and  make  the  king  *«  tanquam  unos  ex 
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nobis ;"  as  wns  to  be  seen  in  the  league  of  France. 
When  factions  are  carried  too  high  and  too 
violently,  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness  in  princes,  and 
much  to  the  prejudice  both  of  their  authority  and 
business.  The  motions  of  factions  under  kings, 
ought  to  be  like  the  motions,  (as  the  astronomers 
speak,)  of  the  inferior  orbs,  which  may  have  their 
proper  motions,  but  yet  still  are  quietly  carried  by 
the  higher  motion  of  »♦  primum  mobile." 

LII.   OF  CEREMONIES  AND  RESPECTS. 

He  that  is  only  real,  had  need  of  exceeding  great 
parts  of  virtue ;  as  the  stone  hath  need  to  be  rich 
that  is  set  without  foil ;  but  if  a  man  mark  it  well, 
it  is  in  praise  and  commendation  of  men,  as  it  is 
in  gettings  and  gains ;  for  the  proverb  is  true 
«>That  light  gains  make  heavy  purses;*'  for  light 
gains  come  thick,  whereas  great  come  but  now 
and  then :  so  it  is  true,  that  small  matters  win 
great  commendation,  because  they  are  continually 
in  use  and  in  note :  whereas  the  occasion  of  any 
great  virtue  cometh  but  on  festivals ;  therefore  it 
doth  much  add  to  a  man's  reputation,  and  is  (as 
Queen  Isabella  said)  like  perpetual  letters  com- 
mendatory, to  have  good  forms ;  to  attain  them, 
it  almost  sufiiceth  not  to  despise  them ;  for  so  shall 
a  man  observe  them  in  others ;  and  let  him  trust 
himself  with  the  rest;  for  if  he  labour  too  much 
.  to  express  them,  he  shall  loose  their  grace ;  which 
is  to  be  natural  and  unaffected.  Some  men's  be- 
haviour is  like  a  verse,  wherein  every  syllable  is 
measured ;  how  can  a  man  comprehend  great 
matters,  that  breaketh  his  mind  too  much  to  small 
observations.  Not  to  use  ceremonies  at  all,  is  to 
teach  others  not  to  use  them  again ;  and  so  di- 
minish respect  to  himself;  especially  they  be  not 
to  be  omitted  to  strangers  and  formal  natures ;  but 
the  dwelling  upon  them,  and  exalting  them  above 
the  moon,  is  not  only  tedious,  but  doth  diminish  iStie 
faith  and  credit  of  him  that  speaks ;  and,  certainly, 
there  is  a  kind  of  conveying  of  effectual  and  im- 
printing passages  amongst  compliments,  which  is 
of  singular  use,  if  a  man  can  hit  upon  it.  Amongst 
a  man's  peers,  a  man  shall  be  sure  of  familiarity ; 
and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep  state; 
amongst  a  man's  inferiors,  one  shall  be  sure  of 
reverence ;  and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  be 
familiar.  He  that  is  too  much  in  any  thing,  so 
that  he  giveth  another  occasion  of  society,  maketh 
himself  cheap.  To  apply  one's  self  to  others,  is 
good ;  so  it  be  with  demonstration,  that  a  man 
doth  it  upon  regard,  and  not  upon  facility.  It  is 
a  good  precept,  generally  in  seconding  another, 
yet  to  add  somewhat  of  one's  own :  as  if  you  will 
grant  his  opinion,  let  it  be  with  some  distinction; 
if  you  will  follow  his  motion,  let  it  be  with  con- 
dition ;  if  you  allow  his  counsel,  let  it  be  with 
alleging  further  reason.  Men  had  need  beware 
how  they  be  too  perfect  in  compliments ;  for  be 
they  never  so  sufficient  otherwise,  their  enviers 


will  be  sure  to  give  them  that  attribute,  to  the  dii- 
advantage  of  their  greater  virtues.  It  is  loss  also 
in  business  to  be  too  full  of  respects,  or  to  be  loo 
curious  in  observing  times  and  opportunities.  Sch 
lomon  saith,  *<  He  that  considcreth  the  wind  shall 
not  sow,  and  he  that  looketh  to  the  clouds  shall 
not  reap."  A  wise  man  will  make  more  oppor- 
tunities than  he  finds.  Men's  behaviour  should 
be  like  their  apparel,  not  too  strait  or  point  de* 
vice,  but  fVee  for  exercise  or  motion. 

LIIL    OF  PRAISE. 

Pbaisc  is  the  reflection  of  virtue,  but  it  is  at 
the  glassyor  body,  which  giveth  the  reflection; 
if  it  be  from  the  common  people,  it  is  conunonly 
false  and  nought,  and  rather  followeth  vain  per- 
sons than  virtuous :  for  the  common  people  under- 
stand not  many  excellent  virtues :  the  lowest  vif* 
tucs  draw  praise  from  them,  the  middle  virtues 
work  in  them  astonishment  or  admiration ;  hut  of 
the  highest  virtues  they  have  no  sense  or  perceive 
ing  at  all ;  but  shows  and  ^<  species  virtatibot 
similes,"  serve  best  with  them.  Certainly,  feme 
is  like  a  river,  that  bearcth  up  things,  light  and 
swollen,  and  drowns  things  weighty  and  solid; 
but  if  pereons  of  quality  and  judgment  coDCiir» 
then  it  is,  (as  the  Scripture  saith,)  **'SagaBa 
bonum  instar  unguenti  fragrantis ;"  it  filleth  all 
round  about,  and  will  not  easily  away ;  for  tht 
odours  of  ointments  are  more  durable  than  those 
of  flowera.  There  be  so  many  false  points  ef 
praise,  that  a  man  may  justly  hold  it  a  sospeet 
Some  praises  proceed  merely  of  flattery ;  and  if 
he  be  an  ordinary  flatterer,  he  will  have  certain 
common  attributes,  which  may  serve  every  man; 
if  he  be  a  cunning  flatterer,  he  ^nll  follow  the 
arch-flatterer,  which  is  a  man's  self,  and  wherein 
a  man  thinkcth  best  of  himself,  therein  the  flat- 
terer will  uphold  him  most :  but  if  he  be  an  ioH 
pudent  flatterer,  look  wherein  a  man  is  conscious 
to  himself  that  he  is  most  defective,  and  is  motX 
out  of  countenance  in  himself,  that  will  the  flat- 
terer entitle  him  to,  perforce,  *>8pretftconscienti4.** 
Some  praises  come  of  good  wishes  and  rsapectSt 
which  is  a  form  due  in  civility  to  kings  and  greit 
pereons,  *«  laudando  pnecipere ;"  when  by  tellinf 
men  what  they  are,  they  represent  to  them  what 
they  should  be :  some  men  are  praised  malicionslj 
to  their  hurt,  thereby  to  stir  envy  and  jealousy 
towards  them;  "pessimum  genus  inimiconm 
laudantium ;"  insomuch  as  it  was  a  pioveih 
amongst  the  Grecians,  that,  >«  he  that  was  praised 
to  his  hurt,  should  have  a  push  rise  upon  his 
nose ;"  as  we  say,  that  a  blister  will  rise  upon 
one's  tongue  that  tells  a  lie ;  certainly,  moderata 
praise,  used  with  opportunity,  and  not  vulgar.  Is 
that  which  doth  the  good.  Solomon  saith,  ««H« 
that  praiseth  his  friend  aloud,  rising  early,  it  ahall 
be  to  him  no  better  than  a  curse."  Too  much 
magnifying  of  man  or  matter  doth  irritate  contrt- 
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dietion,  and  proeare  envy  and  scorn.  To  praise 
a  man*8  self  cannot  be  decent,  except  it  be  in  rare 
eases ;  but  to  praise  a  man's  office  or  profession, 
he  may  do  it  with  good  grace,  and  with  a  kind  of 
magnanimity.  The  cardinals  of  Rome,  which 
aie  theologues,  and  friars,  and  schoolmen,  have  a 
phrase  of  notable  contempt  and  scorn  towards 
eivil  business,  for  they  call  all  temporal  business 
of  wars,  embassages,  judicature^  and  other  em- 
ployments, sirrbirie,  which  is  under-sherifiries,  as 
if  they  were  but  matters  for  under-sheriffs  and 
catchpoles;  though  many  times  those  under- 
•heriffries  do  more  good  than  their  high  specula- 
tions. St.  Paul,  when  he  boasts  of  himself,  he 
doth  oft  interlace,  '*I  speak  like  a  fool;^'  but 
•peaking  of  his  calling,  he  saith,  t'magnificabo 
apostolatum  meum.'* 

LIV.    OF  VAINGLORY. 

It  was  prettily  devised  of  ^sop,  the  fly  sat 
Upon  the  axletree  of  the  chariot  wheel,  and  said, 
M  What  a  dust  do  I  raise  !*'  So  are  there  some 
▼ain  persons,  thi^  whatsoever  goeth  alone,  or 
moveth  upon  greater  means,  if  they  have  never  so 
tittle  hand  in  it,  they  think  it  is  they  that  carry  it. 
They  that  are  glorious  must  needs  be  factious ;  for 
all  bravery  stands  upon  comparisons.  They  must 
needs  be  violedt  to  make  good  their  own  vaunts ; 
MfStier  can  they  be  secret,  and  therefore  not  effeo- 
toal ;  but  according  to  the  French  proverb,  "  beau- 
4oap  de  bruit,  peu  de  fruit;*'  ^^much  bruit,  little 
fhdt.*'  Yet,  certainly,  there  is  use  of  this  quality 
hi  civil  affairs :  where  there  is  an  opinion  and  fame 
to  be  created,  either  of  virtue  or  greatness,  these 
mea  are  good  trumpeters.  Again,  as  Titus  Livius 
lloteth,  in  the  ease  of  Antiochus  and  the  iEtolians, 
there  are  sometimes  great  effects  of  cross  lies;  jaa 
if  a  man  that  negotiates  between  two  princes,  to 
draw  tbem  to  join  in  a  war  against  the  third,  doth 
extol  the  forees  of  either  of  them  above  measure, 
the  one  to  the  other :  and  sometimes  he  that  deals 
between  man  and  man,  raiseth  his  own  credit 
With  both,  by  pretending  greater  interest  than  he 
hath  in  either :  and  in  these,  and  the  like  kinds, 
H  often  falls  out,  that  something  is  produced  of 
ttothing;  for  lies  are  sufficient  to  breed  opinion, 
and  opinion  brings  on  substance.  In  military 
oommanders  and  soldiers,  vainglory  is  an  essen- 
tial point;  for  as  iron  sharpens  iron,  so  by  glory, 
one  courage  sharpeneth  another.  In  cases  of  great 
enterprise  upon  charge  and  adventure,  a  composi- 
tbm  of  glorious  natures  do&  put  life  into  business ; 
and  those  that  are  of  solid  and  sober  natures,  have 
more  of  the  ballast  than  of  the  sail.  In  fame  of 
leaniing  the  ^gfat  will  be  slow  without  some 
feathers  of  ostentation:  ^^Qui  de  contemnendft 
gloriAlibros  scribant,  nomen  suum  inscribunt." 
Soerates,  Aristotle,  Galen,  were  men  full  of  osten- 
tation :  certainly,  vainglory  helpeth  to  perpetuate 
«  man's  memory;  and  virtue  was  never  so  be* 
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holden  to  human  nature,  as  it  received  its  due  at 
the  second  hand.  Neither  had  the  fame  of  Cicero, 
Seneca,  Plinius  Secundus,  borne  her  age  so  well 
if  it  had  not  been  joined  with  some  vanity  in  them- 
selves ;  like  unto  varnish,  that  mt^es  ceilings  not 
only  shine,  but  last.  But  all  this  while,  when  I 
speak  of  vainglory,  I  mean  not  of  that  property 
that  Tacitus  doth  attribute  to  Mucianus,  <^  Om- 
nium, quae  dixerat  feceratque,  arte  qu&dam  osten- 
tator :"  for  that  proceeds  not  of  vanity,  but  of 
natural  magnanimity  and  discretion ;  and,  in  some 
persons.  Is  not  only  comely,  but  gracious:  for 
excusations,  cessions,  modesty  itself,  well  govern- 
ed, are  but  arts  of  ostentation ;  and  amongst  those 
arts  there  is  none  better  than  that  which  Plinius 
Secundus  speaketh  of,  which  is  to  be  liberal  of 
praise  and  commendation  to  others,  in  that  where- 
in a  man's  self  hath  any  perfection :  for,  saith 
Pliny,  very  wittily,  »*  In  commending  another  you 
do  yourself  right;"  for  he  that  you  commend  is 
either  superior  to  you  in  that  you  commend,  or 
inferior;  if  he  be  inferior,  if  he  be  to  be  com- 
mended, you  much  more ;  if  he  be  superior,  if  he 
be  not  to  be  commended,  you  much  less.  Glori* 
ous  men  are  the  scorn  of  wise  men,  the  admira- 
tion of  fools,  the  idols  of  parasites,  and  the  slaves 
of  their  own  vaunts. 

LV.    OF  HONOUR  AND  REPUTATION, 

The  winning  of  honour  is  but  the  revealing  of 
a  man's  virtue  and  worth  without  disadvantage ; 
for  some  in  their  actions  do  woo  and  affect  honour 
and  reputation ;  which  sort  of  men  are  commonly 
much  talked  of,  but  inwardly  little  admired :  and 
some,  contrariwise,  darken  their  virtue  in  the  show 
of  it;  so  as  they  be  undervalued  in  opinion.  If 
a  man  perform  that  which  hath  not  been  attempted 
before,  or  attempted  and  given  over,  or  hath  been 
achieved,  but  not  with  so  good  circumstance,  he 
shall  purchase  more  honour  than  by  affecting  a 
matter  of  greater  difficulty,  or  virtue,  wherein  he 
is  but  a  follower.  If  a  man  so  temper  his  actions, 
as  in  some  one  of  them,  he  doth  content  every  fac- 
tion or  combination  of  people,  the  music  will  be  the 
fuller.  A  man  is  an  ill  husband  of  his  honour  that 
entereth  into  any  action,  the  fidling  wherein  may 
disgrace  him  more  than  the  carrying  of  it  through 
can  honour  him.  Honour  that  is  gained  and  bro« 
ken  upon  another  hath  the  quickest  reflection,  like 
diamonds  cut  with  facets ;  and,  therefore,  let  a  man 
contend  to  excel  any  competitors  of  his  in  honour, 
in  outshooting  them,  if  he  can,  in  their  own  bow. 
Discreet  follovrers  and  servants  help  much  to 
reputation :  **  Omnis  fama  a  domesticis  emanat.'* 
Envy,  which  is  the  canker  of  honour,  is  best  ex- 
tinguished, by  declaring  a  man's  self  in  his  ends, 
rather  to  seek  merit  than  fame :  and  by  attributing 
a  man's  successes  rather  to  divine  Providence  and 
felicity,  than  to  his  own  virtue  or  policy.  The 
trae  marshalling  of  tiie  dbgrees  of  sovemgn' 
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honour  are  these:  in  the  first  place  are  ««condi- 
tores  imperiorum,"  founders  of  states  and  common- 
wealths ;  such  as  were  Romulus,  Cyrus,  Csesar, 
Ottoman,  Ismael:  in  the  second  place  are  '^legis- 
latores,"  lawgivers ;  which  are  also  called  second 
founders,  or  <«  perpetui  principes,"  because  they 
goTem  by  their  ordinances  after  they  are  gone ; 
such  were  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Justinian,  Edgar, 
Alphonsus  of  Castile  the  Wise,  that  made  the 
^«  Siete  partidas :"  in  the  third  place  are  «« libera- 
tores,**  or  «« salvatores,'*  such  as  compound  the 
long  miseries  of  civil  wars,  or  deliver  their  coun- 
tries from  servitude  of  strangers  or  tyrants ;  as 
Augustus  Cesar,  Yespasianus,  Aurelianus,  Theo- 
doricus.  King  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England, 
King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France :  in  the  fourth 
place  are  "  propagatores,"  or  "  propugnatores  im- 
perii,*' such  as  in  honourable  wars  enlarge  their 
territories,  or  make  noble  defence  against  invaders ; 
and,  in  the  last  place,  are  ^'  patres  patrie,*'  which 
reign  justly,  and  make  the  times  good  wherein 
they  live ;  both  which  last  kinds  need  no  exam- 
ples, they  are  in  such  number.  Degrees  of  honour 
in  subjects  are,  first,  **  participes  curarum,''  those 
upon  whom  princes  do  discharge  the  greatest 
weight  of  their  affairs ;  their  right  hands,  as  we 
call  them :  the  next  are  "  duces  belli,"  great  lead- 
ers ;  such  as  are  princes'  lieutenants,  and  do  them 
notable  services  in  the  wars :  the  third  are  '*  gra- 
tiosi,"  favourites ;  such  as  exceed  not  this  scants 
ling,  to  be  solace  to  the  sovereign,  and  harmless 
to  the  people:  and  the  fourth,  ^negotiis  pares;" 
such  as  have  great  places  under  princes,  and 
execute  their  places  with  sufficiency.  There  is  an 
honour,  likewise,  which  may  be  ranked  amongst 
the  greatest,  which  happeneth  rarely ;  that  is,  of 
such  as  sacrifice  themselves  to  death  or  danger 
for  the  good  of  their  country ;  as  was  M.  Regu- 
Ins,  and  the  two  Decii. 

LYL    OF  JUDICATURE. 

Judges  ought  to  remember  that  their  office  is 
*«jus  dicere,"  and  not  »'jus  dare,"  to  interpret 
law,  and  not  to  make  law,  or  give  law ;  else  will 
it  be  like  the  authority  claimed  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  under  pretext  of  exposition  of  Scrip- 
ture, doth  not  stick  to  add  and  alter,  and  to  pro- 
nounce that  which  they  do  not  find,  and  by  show 
of  antiquity  to  introduce  novelty.  Judges  ought 
to  be  more  learned  than  witty,  more  reverend  than 
plausible,  and  more  advised  than  confident.  Above 
all  things,  integrity  is  their  portion  and  proper 
virtue.  *«  Cursed  (saith  the  law)  is  he  that  re- 
rooveth  the  landmark."  The  mislayer  of  a  mere 
stone  is  to  blame;  but  it  is  the  unjust  judge 
that  is  the  capital  remover  of  landmarks,  when  he 
defineth  amiss  of  lands  and  property.  One  foul 
sentence  doth  more  hurt  than  many  foul  examples; 
for  these  do  but  corrupt  the  stream,  the  other 
corrupteth  ^  fonntaiB ;  so  saith  Solomon,  ^Fons 


turbatus,  et  vena  corrupta  est  Justus  cadens  in  t 
su4  coram  adversario."  The  office  of  judges  naf 
have  reference  unto  the  parties  that  sue,  unto  tha 
advocates  that  plead,  unto  the  clerks  and  miniatm 
of  justice  underneath  them,  and  to  the  aoTenigB 
or  state  above  them. 

First,  for  the  causes  or  parties  that  sue.  **  Then 
be  (saith  the  Scripture)  that  turn  judgment  into 
wormwood ;"  and  surely  there  be,  also,  that  tnm 
it  into  vinegar;  for  injustice  maketh  it  bitter,  and 
delays  make  it  sour.  The  principal  duty  of  a 
judge  is,  to  suppress  force  and  fraud;  whereof 
force  is  the  more  pernicious  when  it  is  open,  and 
fraud  when  it  is  close  and  disguised.  Add  thereto 
contentious  suits,  which  ought  to  be  spewed  iosl^ 
as  the  surfeit  of  courts.  A  judge  ought  to  prepare 
his  way  to  a  just  sentence,  as  God  useth  to  prepare 
his  way,  by  raising  valleys  and  taking  down  hilla: 
so  when  there  appearcth  on  either  side  an  high 
hand,  violent  prosecution,  cunning  advantages 
taken,  comhination,  power,  great  counsel,  then  is 
the  virtue  of  a  judge  seen  to  make  ineqnali^ 
equal ;  that  he  may  plant  his  judgment  as  npoa 
an  even  ground.  «^Qui  fortiter  emungit,  eUdl 
sanguinem;"  and  where  the  winepress  is  haid 
wrought,  it  yields  a  harsh  wine  that  tastes  of  the 
grape-stone.  Judges  must  beware  of  hard  eoa» 
structions,  and  strained  inferences,  for  there  is  as 
worse  torture  than  the  torture  of  laws :  especiall  J 
in  case  of  laws  penal,  they  ought  to  have  care  thai 
that  which  was  meant  for  terror  he  not  toxned  islO 
rigour ;  and  that  they  bring  not  upon  the  people  that 
shower  whereof  the  Scripture  speaketh,  **  PInel 
super  eos  laqueos ;"  for  penal  laws  pressed  are  a 
shower  of  snares  upon  ^e  people ;  therefore  kl 
penal  laws,  if  they  have  been  sleepen  of  long,  or 
if  they  be  grown  unfit  for  the  present  time,  be  hy 
wise  judges  confined  in  the  execution ;  ^Jxkdld 
officium  est,  ut  res,  ita  tempera  rerum,**  &c.  la 
causes  of  life  and  death,  judges  ought  (as  fo  as 
the  law  permitteth)  in  justice  to  remember  mereji 
and  to  cast  a  severe  eye  upon  the  example,  bat  a 
merciful  eye  upon  the  person. 

Secondly,  for  the  advocates  and  counsel  thai 
plead.  Patience  and  gravity  of  hearing  is  an  esaio 
tial  part  of  justice ;  and  an  over-speaking  jodga 
is  no  well-tuned  cymbal.  It  is  no  grace  to  a 
judge  first  to  find  that  which  he  might  have  hend 
indue  time  from  the  bar;  or  to  show  quickness 
of  conceit  in  cutting  off  evidence  or  counsel  too 
short,  or  to  prevent  information  by  questions, 
though  pertinent.  The  parts  of  a  judge  in  hearing 
are  four ;  to  direct  the  evidence ;  to  modems 
length,  repetition,  or  impertinency  of  speech ;  to  re- 
capitulate, select,  and  collate  the  material  points 
of  that  which  hath  been  said,  and  to  give  the  nila 
or  sentence.  Whatsoever  is  above  these  is  too 
much,  and  proceedeth  either  of  glory  and  willing* 
ness  to  sp^,  or  of  impatience  to  hear,  or  of  short- 
ness of  memory,  or  of  want  of  a  staid  and  eqnal 
I  attention.    It  is  a  strange  thing  to  see  that  tha 
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boldness  of  adrocates  should  prevail  with  judges ; 
whereas  they  should  imitate  God,  in  whose  seat 
they  sit,  who  represseth  the  presumptuous,  and 
giTstfi  grace  to  the  modest:  hut  it  is  more  strange, 
that  judges  should  have  noted  favourites,  which 
cannot  but  cause  multiplication  of  fees,  and  sus- 
picion of  by-ways.  There  is  due  from  the  judge 
to  the  advocate  some  commendation  and  gracing, 
where  caqses  are  well  handled  and  fair  pleaded, 
especially  towards  the  side  which  obtaineth  not; 
Ibr  that  upholds  in  the  client  the  reputation  of  his 
counsel,  and  beats  down  in  him  the  conceit  of  his 
cause.  There  is  likewise  due  to  the  public  a  civil 
reprehension  of  advocates,  where  there  appeareth 
cunning  eoansel,  gross  neglect,  slight  information, 
indiscreet  pressing,  or  an  over-bold  defence ;  and 
let  not  the  counsel  at  the  bar  chop  with  the  judge, 
nor  wind  himself  into  the  handling  of  the  cause 
anew  after  the  judge  hath  declared  his  sentence ; 
bnt,  on  the  other  side,  let  not  the  judge  meet  the 
canse  halfway,  nor  give  occasion  to  the  party  to 
aay^  hia  counsel  or  proofs  w^ere  not  heard. 

Thirdly,  fox  that  that  concern  clerks  and  minis- 
ters. The  place  of  justice  is  an  hallowed  place ; 
and  therefore  not  only  the  bench  but  the  fooV-pace 
and  preeincts,  and  purprise  thereof  ought  to  be 
pieaerved  widiout  scandal  and  corruption ;  for, 
certainly,  **  Grapes  (as  the  Scripture  saith)  will 
not  be  gathered  of  thorns  or  thistles ;"  neither  can 
Jnatiee  yield  her  fruit  with  sweetness  amongst  the 
Men  and  brambles  of  catching  and  polling  clerks 
and  ministers.  The  attendance  of  courts  is  sub- 
jeet  to  four  bad  instruments ;  first,  certain  persons 
that  are  sowers  of  suits,  which  make  the  court 
swell,  and  the  country  pine :  the  second  sort  is  of 
those  that  engage  courts  in  quarrels  of  jurisdiction, 
and  are  not  traly  «^  amici  curiae,*'  but  ««parasiti 
cniift,**  in  puffing  a  court  up  beyond  her  bounds  for 
their  own  scraps  and  advantage :  the  third  sort  is 
of  those  that  may  be  accounted  the  loft  hands  of 
coorts :  persons  that  are  full  of  nimble  and  sinister 
tiieks  and  shif^  whereby  they  pervert  the  plain 
and  direct  courses  of  courts,  and  bring  justice  into 
oblique  lines  and  labyrinths :  and  the  fourth  is  the 
poller  and  exacter  of  fees;  which  justifies  the 
common  resemblance  of  the  courts  of  justice  to  the 
bush,  whereunto,  while  the  sheep  flies  for  defence 
in  wsaAer,  he  is  sure  to  loose  part  of  his  fleece. 
On  the  other  side,  an  ancient  clerk,  skilful  in  pre- 
cedents, wary  in  proceeding,  and  understanding 
in  the  business  of  the  court,  is  an  excellent  finger 
of  the  court,  and  doth  many  times  point  the  way 
to  Ike  judge  himself. 

Fourthly,  for  ^at  which  may  concern  the 
aoreieign  and  estate.  Judges  ought,  above  all, 
to  remember  the  conclusion  of  the  Roman  twelve 
tables,  <*  Salus  populi  suprema  lex  ;'*  and  to  know 
that  laws,  except  they  be  in  order  to  that  end,  are 
bnt  things  captious,  and  oracles  not  well  inspired : 
therefore  it  is  an  happy  thing  in  a  state,  when 
kings  and  states  do  ofien  consult  with  judges ;  and 


again,  when  judges  do  often  consult  with  the  king 
and  state :  the  one,  when  there  is  matter  of  law 
intervenient  in  business  of  state ;  the  other,  when 
there  is  some  consideration  of  state  intervenient 
in  matter  of  law ;  for  many  times  the  things  de- 
duced to  judgment  may  be  **  meum*'  and  "  tuum,'* 
when  the  reason  and  consequence  thereof  may 
trench  to  point  of  estate :  I  call  matter  of  estate, 
not  only  the  parts  of  sovereignty,  but  whatsoever 
introduceth  any  great  alteration,  or  dangerous 
precedent;  or  concemeth  manifestly  any  great 
portion  of  people :  and  let  no  man  weakly  con- 
ceive that  just  laws,  and  true  policy,  have  any 
antipathy ;  for  they  are  like  the  spirits  and  sinews, 
that  one  moves  with  the  other.  Let  judges  also 
remember  that  Solomon's  throne  was  supported 
by  lions  on  both  sides :  let  them  be  lions,  but  yet 
lions  under  the  throne :  being  circumspect,  that 
they  do  not  check  or  oppose  any  points  of  sove- 
reignty. Let  not  judges  also  be  so  ignorant  of 
their  own  right,  as  to  think  there  is  not  left  to 
them,  as  a  principal  part  of  their  office,  a  wise  use 
and  application  of  laws ;  for  they  may  remember 
what  the  apostle  saith  of  a  greater  law  than  theirs: 
«^Nos  scimus  quia  lex  bona  est,  modo  quia  e& 
utatur  legitime." 

LVU.    OF  ANGER. 

To  seek  to  extinguish  anger  utterly  is  but  a 
bravery  of  the  Stoics.  We  have  better  oracles : 
*« Be  angry,  but  sin  not:  let  not  the  sun  go  down 
upon  your  anger."  Anger  must  be  limited  and 
confined  both  in  race  and  in  time.  We  will  first 
speak  how  the  natural  inclination  and  habit  ««to  be 
angry,"  may  be  attempted  and  calmed ;  secondly, 
how  the  particular  motions  of  anger  may  be  re- 
pressed, or,  at  least,  refrained  from  doing  mischief; 
thirdly,  how  to  raise  anger,  or  appease  anger  in 
another. 

For  the  first,  there  is  no  other  way  but  to  me- 
ditate and  ruminate  well  upon  the  effidcts  of  angeri 
how  it  troubles  man's  life :  and  the  best  time  to 
do  this,  is  to  look  back  upon  anger  when  the  fit 
is  thoroughly  over.  Seneca  saith  well,  <*That 
anger  is  like  ruin,  which  breaks  itself  upon  that 
it  falls.'^  The  Scripture  exhorteth  us  ««To  pos- 
sess our  souls  in  patience ;"  whosoever  is  out  of 
patience,  is  out  of  possession  of  his  soul.  Men 
must  not  turn  bees ; 


"aaimuqiie  in  Ttdnere  ponont.*' 


Anger  is  certainly  a  kind  of  baseness ;  as  it  ap- 
pears well  in  the  weakness  of  those  subjects  in 
whom  it  reigns,  children,  women,  old  folks,  siok 
folks.  Only  men  must  beware  that  they  carry 
their  anger  rather  with  scorn  than  with  fear;  so 
that  they  may  seem  rather  to  be  above  the  injury 
than  below  it;  which  is  a  thing  easily  d(me,  if  a 
man  will  give  law  to  himself  in  it. 
For  the  second  point,  the  causes  and  motivea 
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of  anger  are  chiefly  three ;  first,  to  he  too  sensible 
of  hurt ;  for  no  man  is  angry  that  feels  not  him- 
Belf  hurt ;  and,  therefore,  tender  and  delicate  pei^ 
sons  must  needs  be  oft  angry,  they  haye  so  many 
things  to  trouble  them,  wliich  more  robust  natures 
have  little  sense  of:  the  next  is,  the  apprehension 
and  construction  of  the  injury  offered,  to  be,  in 
the  circumstances  thereof,  full  of  contempt :  for 
contempt  is  that  which  putteth  an  edge  upon 
anger,  as  much,  or  more,  than  the  hurt  itself;  and, 
therefore,  when  men  are  ingenious  in  picking  out 
circumstances  of  contempt,  they  do  kindle  their 
anger  much:  lastly,  opinion  of  the  touch  of  a 
man's  reputation  doth  multiply  and  sharpen  anger; 
wherein  the  remedy  is,  that  a  man  should  haye, 
as  Consalvo  was  wont  to  say,  "tclam  honoris 
crassiorem."  But  in  all  refrainings  of  anger,  it  is 
the  best  remedy  to  win  time,  and  to  make  a  man's 
self  belieye  that  the  opportunity  of  his  reyenge 
is  not  yet  come ;  but  that  he  foresees  a  time  for  it, 
and  so  to  still  himself  in  the  mean  time,  and  re- 
eerye  it. 

To  contain  anger  from  mischief,  though  it  take 
hold  of  a  man,  there  be  two  things  whereof  you 
must  haye  special  caution :  the  one,  of  extreme 
bitterness  of  words,  especially  if  they  be  aculeate 
and  proper;  for  <'communia  maledicta*'  are 
nothing  so  much ;  and  again,  that  in  anger  a  man 
reyeal  no  secrets ;  for  that  makes  him  not  fit  for 
society :  the  other,  that  you  do  not  peremptorily 
break  off  in  any  business  in  a  fit  of  anger;  but 
howsoeyer  you  show  bitterness,  do  not  act  any 
thing  that  is  not  reyocable. 

For  raising  and  appeasing  anger  in  another,  it 
is  done  chiefly  by  choosing  of  times,  when  men 
are  frowardest  and  worst  disposed  to  incense  them ; 
again,  by  gathering  (as  was  touched  before)  all 
that  you  can  find  out  to  aggrayato  the  contempt : 
and  the  two  remedies  are  by  the  contraries :  the 
former  to  take  good  times,  when  first  to  relate  to  a 
man  an  angry  business,  for  the  first  impression  is 
much ;  and  the  other  is,  to  seyer,  as  much  as  may 
be,  the  construction  of  the  injury  from  the  point 
of  contempt ;  imputing  it  to  misunderstanding, 
fear,  passion,  or  what  you  will. 

LVra.    OF  VICISSITUDE  OF  THINGS. 

Solomon  saith, «  There  is  no  new  thing  upon  the 
earth  ;*'  so  that  as  Plato  had  an  imagination  that 
all  knowledge  waa  hut  remembrance ;  so  Solomon 
giyeth  his  sentence,  **  That  all  noyelty  is  but  ob- 
liyion :"  whereby  you  may  see,  that  the  riyer  of 
Lethe  runneth  as  well  aboye  ground  as  below. 
'Phere  is  an  abstruse  astrologer  that  saith,  if  it  were 
not  for  two  things  that  are  constant,  (the  one  is, 
that  the  fixed  stars  oyer  stand  at  like  distance  one 
from  another,  and  neyer  come  nearer  together,  nor 
go  further  asunder;  the  other,  that  the  diurnal 
motion  perpetually  koepeth  time,)  no  indiyidual 
woald  last  one  moment:  certain  it  is,  that  the 


matter  is  in  a  perpetual  flux,  and  never  at  a  ttt^ 
The  great  winding-sheets  that  bnry  all  things  ia 
obliyion  are  two ;  deluges  and  earthquakes.    As 
for  conflagrations  and  great  droughts,  they  do  ml 
merely  dispeople,  but  destroy.  Phaeton*scar  weal 
but  a  day :  and  the  three  years'  drought  in  the  tims 
of  Elias,  was  but  particular,  and  left  people  aUvs^ 
As  for  the  great  burnings  by  lightnings,  whieh  sn 
often  in  the  West  Indies,  they  are  but  narrow ;  Vat 
in  the  other  two  destructions,  by  deluge  and  eaitb> 
quake,  it  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the  renuiant 
of  people  which  happen  to  be  reserved,  are  eei^ 
monly  ignorant  and  mountainous  people,  that  cia 
giye  no  account  of  the  time  past;  so  that  the  €b> 
liyion  is  all  one  as  if  none  had  been  left.     If  yoa 
consider  well  of  the  people  of  the  West  Indiss,  it 
is  yery  probable  that  they  are  a  newer  or  a  yonag^ 
people  than  the  people  of  the  old  world ;  and  itii 
much  more  likely  that  the  destruction  that  faalh 
heretofore  been  there,  was  not  by  earthquakes,  (as 
the  ^Egyptian  priest  told  Solon,  concerning  tte 
island  of  Atlantis,  that  It  was  swallowied  by  sa 
earthquake,)  but  rather,  that,  it  was  desolateiL  by 
a  particular  deluge :  for  earthquakes  are  seldom  hi 
those  parts :  but  on  the  o^r  side,  they  have  saek 
pouring  riyers,  as  the  riyers  of  Asia,  and  Afiws, 
and  Europe,  are  but  brooks  to  them.    Their  Ante 
likewise,  or  mountains,  are  far  higher  than  thoM 
with  us ;  whereby  it  seems,  that  the  lemnanta  of 
generations  of  men  were  in  such  a  particolar  ds» 
lu ge  saved.    As  for  the  obseryatioa  Uiat  Maehiawsl 
hath,  that  the  jealousy  of  sects  doth  much  eidih 
guish  the  memory  of  things ;  traducing  Gregiay 
tiie  Great,  that  he  did  what  in  him  lay  to  6Zti» 
guish  all  heathen  antiquities ;  I  do  not  find  Ait 
those  zeals  do  any  great  effects,  nor  last  kmg;  ss 
it  appeared  in  the  succession  of  Sabinian,  who  did 
reviye  the  former  antiquities. 

The  vicissitude,  or  mutations,  in  the  sapeikr 
globe,  are  no  fit  matter  for  this  present  qjrgument 
It  may  be  Plato^s  great  year,  if  the  world  should 
last  so  long,  would  have  some  efiect,  not  in  is^ 
newing  the  state  of  like  indiyiduals,  (for  thsl  Is 
the  fume  of  those  that  conceiye  the  celestial  bddias 
haye  more  accurate  influences  upon  these  dungs 
below,  than  indeed  they  have,)  but  in  grots. 
Comets,  out  of  question,  haye  likewise  powersad 
eflfect  oyer  the  gross  and  masis  of  things ;  but  Aflf 
are  rather  gazed  upon,  and  waited  upon  in  th^ 
journey,  than  wisely  obseryed  in  their  eflfects ;  es- 
pecially in  their  respective  effects ;  that  is,  what 
kind  of  comet  for  magnitude,  colour,  version  of 
the  beams,  placing  in  the  region  of  heayen,  or  Isstp 
ing,  produceth  what  kind  of  effects. 

There  is  a  toy,  which  I  haye  heard,  and  I  woidd 
not  haye  it  giyen  over,  but  waited  upon  a  littls. 
They  say  it  is  observed  in  the  Low  Countries,  (I 
know  not  in  what  part)  that  every  five  and  thii^ 
years  the  same  kind  and  suit  of  years  and  wsa* 
thers  comes  about  again ;  as  great  frosts,  gresl 
wot,  great  droughts,  warm  winters,  summers  with 
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little  heat,  and  the  like,  and  they  call  it  the 
prime :  it  is  a  thing. I  do  the  rather  mention,  he- 
cause,  computing  backwards,  I  have  found  some 
concurrence. 

>  But  to  leave  these  points  of  nature,  and  to 
come  to  men*  The  greatest  vicissitude  of  things 
amongst  men,  is  the  vicissitude  of  sects  and  reli- 
gions ;  for  those  orbs  rule  in  men's  minds  most. 
The  true  religion  is  built  upon  the  rock ;  the  rest 
are  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  time.  To  speak, 
therefore,  of  the  causes  of  new  sects,  and  to  give 
some  counsel  concerning  them,  as  far  as  the 
weakness  of  human  Judgment  can  give  stay  to 
80  great  revolutions. 

When  the  religion  formerly  received  is  rent  by 
discords,  and  when  the  holiness  of  the  professors 
of  religion  is  decayed  and  full  of  scandal,  and 
withal  the  times  be  stupid,  ignorant,  and  barba- 
rous, you  may  doubt  the  springing  up  of  a  new 
sect:  if  then  also  there  should  arise  any  extrava- 
gant and  strange  Spirit  to  make  himself  author 
hereof;  all  which  points  held  when  Mahomet 
pablished  his  law.  If  a  new  sect  have  not  two 
properties,  fear  it  not,  for  it  will  not  spread  :  the 
one  is  the  supplanting,  or  the  opposing  of  author- 
ity established ;  for  nothing  is  more  popular  than 
that;  the  other  is  the  ^ving  license  to  pleasures 
tnd  a  voluptuous  life :  for  as  for  speculative  here- 
sies, (such  as  were'  in  ancient  times  the  Arians, 
iodnow  the  Arminians,)  though  they  work  mighti- 
ly upon  men^s  wits,  yet  they  do  not  produce  any 
great  alterations  in  states;  except  it  be  by  the 
help  of  civil  occasions.  There  be  three  manner 
of  plantations  of  new  sects;  by  the  power  of 
signs  and  miracles ;  by  the  eloquence  and  wis- 
dom of  speech  and  persuasion ;  and  by  the  sword. 
For  martyrdoms,  I  reckon  them  amongst  mira- 
des,  because  they  seem  to  exceed  the  strength  of 
human  nature :  and  I  may  do  the  like  of  super- 
lative and  admirable  holiness  of  life.  Surely 
tiiere  is  no  better  way  to  stop  the  rising  of  new 
sects  and  schisms,  than  to  reform  abuses;  to 
compound  the  smaller  differences;  to  proceed 
mildly,  and  not  with  sanguinary  persecutions; 
and  rather  to  take  off  the  principal  authors,  by 
winning  and  advancing  them,  than  to  enrage 
them  by  violence  and  bitterness. 

The  changes  and  vicissitude  in  wars  are  many, 
but  chiefly  in  three  things ;  in  the  seats,  or  stages 
of  the  war,  in  the  weapons,  and  in  the  manner 
of  the  conduct.  Wars,  in  ancient  time,  seemed 
more  to  move  from  east  to  west;  for  the  Persians, 
Assjrrians,  Arabians,  Tartars,  (which  were  the  in- 
vaders,) were  all  eastern  people.  It  is  true,  the 
Gauls  were  western,  but  we  read  but  of  two  incurs 
sions  of  theirs ;  the  one  to  Gallo-Grtecia,  the  other 
to  Rome :  but  east  and  west  have  no  certain  points 
of  heaven;  and  no  more  have  the  wars,  either 
firom  the  east  or  west,  any  certainty  of  observa- 
tion :  but  north  and  south  are  fixed ;  and  it  hath 
seldom  or  never  been  seen  that  the  far  southern 


people  have  invaded  the  northern,  but  eontruri* 
wise ;  whereby  it  is  manifest  that  the  northern 
tract  of  the  world  is  in  nature  the  more  martial 
region :  be  it  in  respect  of  the  stars  of  that  bemi* 
sphere,  or  of  the  groat  continents  that  are  upon  iha 
north ;  whereas  the  south  part,  for  aught  that  is 
known,  is  almost  all  sea ;  or,  (which  is  most  ap» 
parent,)  of  the  cold  of  the  northern  parts,  which 
is  that,  which,  without  aid  of  discipline,  doth 
make  the  bodies  hard^t,  and  the  courage  warmest. 

Upon  the  breaking  and  shivering  of  a  great 
state  and  empire,  you  may  be  sure  to  have  wars ; 
for  great  empires,  while  they  stand,  do  enervate 
and  destroy  the  forces  of  the  natives  which  they 
have  subdued,  resting  upon  their  own  protecting 
forces ;  and  then,  when  they  fail  also,  all  goes  to 
ruin,  and  they  become  a  prey ;  so  was  it  in  the 
decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  likewise  in  the 
empire  of  Almaigne,  after  Charles  the  Great, 
every  bird  taking  a  feather;  and  were  not  unlike  to 
befal  to  Spain,  if  it  should  break.  The  great  acces- 
sions and  unions  of  kingdoms  do  likewise  stir  up 
wars :  for  when  a  state  grows  to  an  overpower,  it 
is  like  a  great  flood,  that  will  be  sure  to  overflow ; 
as  it  hath  been  seen  in  the  states  of  Rome,  Turkey, 
Spain,  and  others.  Look  when  the  world  hath 
fewest  barbarous  people,  but  such  as  commonly 
will  not  marry,  or  generate,  except  they  know 
means  to  live,  (as  it  is  almost  everywhere  at  this 
day,  except  Tartary,)  there  is  no  danger  of  inunda- 
tions of  people :  but  when  ^ere  be  great  shoals  of 
people,  which  go  on  to  populate,  without  foresee- 
ing means  of  life  and  sustentation,  it  is  of  neces- 
sity that  once  in  an  age  or  two  they  discharge  a 
portion  of  their  people  upon  other  nations,  which 
the  ancient  northern  people  were  wont  to  do  by  lot; 
casting  what  part  should  stay  at  home,  and  what 
should  seek  their  fortunes.  When  a  warlike  state 
grows  soft  and  effeminate,  they  may  be  sure  of  a 
war :  for  commonly  such  states  are  grown  rich  in 
the  time  of  their  degenerating;  and  so  the  prey 
inviteth,  and  their  decay  in  valour  encourageth  a 
war. 

As  for  the  weapons,  it  hardly  falleth  under  rule 
and  observation :  yet  we  see  even  they  have  re- 
turns and  vicissitudes ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  ord- 
nance was  known  in  the  city  of  the  Oxidrakes,  in 
India;  and  was  that  which  the  Macedonians 
called  thunder  and  lightning,  and  magic ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  the  use  of  ordnance  hath  been 
in  China  above  two  thousand  years.  The  condi- 
tions of  weapons,  and  their  improvements,  are, 
first,  the  fetching  afar  off;  for  that  outruns  the 
danger,  as  it  is  seen  in  ordnance  and  muskets ; 
secondly,  the  strength  of  the  percussion;  wherein 
likewise  ordnance  do  exceed  all  arietations,  and 
ancient  inventions :  the  third  is,  the  commodious 
use  of  them ;  as  that  they  may  serve  in  all  wea 
thers,  that  the  carriage  may  be  light  and  manage 
able,  and  the  like. 

.    For  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  at  the  first,  men 
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tested  extremely  upon  number;  fhey  did  pat  the 
wars  likewise  upon  main  force  and  Talour,  point- 
ing days  for  pitched  fields,  and  so  trying  it  oat 
upon  an  eyen  match ;  and  they  were  more  igno- 
rant in  ranging  and  arraying  their  battles.  Alter 
they  grew  to  rest  upon  namber,  rather  competent 
than  vast ;  they  grew  to  advantages  of  place,  cun- 
ning diversions,  and  the  Hke;  and  they  grew 
more  skilful  in  the  ordering  of  their  battles. 

In  the  youth  of  a  state,  arpos  do  flourish ;  in  the 
middle  age  of  a  state,  learning ;  and  then  both  of 


fhem  together  for  a  time ;  in  the  declining  «g»  of 
a  state,  mechanical  arts  and  merchandtse.  Leofr 
ing  hath  its  infancy,  when  it  is  bat  beguudm^ 
and  almost  childish ;  then  its  youth,  when  it  is 
luxuriant  and  juvenile ;  then  its  strength  of  jMn« 
when  it  is  solid  and  reduced ;  and,  lastly,  its  M 
age,  when  it  waxeth  dry  and  exhaust;  but  it'  Is 
not  good  to  look  too  long  upon  these  tnpiiiy 
wheels  of  vicissitude,  lest  we  become  giddy;  si 
for  the  philology  of  them,  that  is  but  a  eiiela  of 
tales,  and  therefore  not  fit  for  this  writing. 
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A  FRAGMENT  OP  AN  ESSAY  OF 
FAME.* 

The  poets  make  Fame  a  monster ;  they  describe 
her  in  part  finely  and  elegantly,  and  in  part  grave- 
ly and  sententiously :  they  say,  look  how  many 
feathers  she  hath,  so  many  eyes  she  hath  under- 
neath, so  many  tongues,  so  many  voices,  she 
pricks  up  so  many  ears. 

This  is  a  flourish ;  there  follow  excellent  para- 
bles ;  as  that  she  gathereth  strength  in  going;  that 
she  goeth  upon  the  ground,  and  yet  hideth  her 
head  in  the  clouds ;  that  in  the  da3rtime  she  sit- 
teth  in  a  watch-tower,  and  flieth  most  by  night ; 
that  she  mingleth  things  done  with  things  not 
done;  and  that  she  is  a  terror  to  great  cities: 
but  that  which  passeth  all  the  rest  is,  they 
do  recount  that  the  Earth,  mother  of  the  giants 
that  made  war  against  Jupiter,  and  were  by  him 
destroyed,  thereupon  in  anger  brought  forth  Fame ; 
for  certain  it  is,  that  rebels,  figured  by  the  giants, 
and  seditious  fames  and  libels,  are  but  brothers 
and  sisters,  masculine  and  feminine  :  but  now  if 
a  man  can  tame  this  monster,  and  bring  her  to  feed 
at  the  hand  and  govern  her,  and  with  her  fly  other 
ravening  fowl,  and  kill  them,  it  is  somewhat 
worth :  but  we  are  infected  with  the  style  of  the 
poets.  To  speak  now  in  a  sad  and  serious  man- 
ner, there  is  not  in  all  the  politics  a  place  less 
handled,  and  more  worthy  to  be  handled,  than 
this  of  fame ;  we  will  therefore  speak  of  these 
points ;  what  are  false  fames ;  and  what  are  true 
fames :  and  how  they  may  be  best  discerned ;  how 
fames  may  be  sown  and  raised ;  how  they  may 
be  spread  and  multiplied  :  and  how  they  may  be 
checked  and  laid  dead  :  and  other  things  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  fame.  Fame  is  of  that  force,  as 
there  is  scarcely  any  great  action  wherein  it  hath 
not  a  great  part,  especially  in  the  war.  Mucianus 
undid  Vitellius  by  a  fame  that  he  scattered,  that 
Vitellius  had  in  purpose  to  remove  the  legions  of 
«  PoblUtod  bjf  Dr.  Kawtoy  la  hlf  BMiKHatlo. 


Syria  into  Germany,  and  the  legions  of  Genmqr 
into  Syria;  whereupon  the  legions  of  Syria  won 
infinitely  inflamed.  Julius  Cesar  took  PamfWf 
unprovided,  and  laid  asleep  his  industry  and  ]■»• 
parations,  by  a  fame  that  he  cunningly  gave  oil 
how  Csesar's  own  soldiers  loved  him  n<»t;  sad 
being  wearied  with  the  wars,  and  laden  with  te 
spoils  of  Gaul,  would  forsake  him  as  soon  as  hs 
came  into  Italy.  Livia  settled  all  things  for  As 
succession  of  her  son  Tiberius,  by  continul  giving 
out  that  her  husband  Augustus  was  upon  leimigy 
and  amendment ;  and  it  is  an  usual  thing  widi  As 
bashaws,  to  conceal  the  death  of  the  Great  TUk 
from  the  janizaries  and  men  of  war,  to  save  As 
sacking  of  Constantinople,  and  other  townSi  ai 
their  maimer  is.  Themistocles  made  Xerxes,  Usg 
of  Persia,  post  apace  out  of  Grecia,  by  giving  ost 
that  the  Grecians  had  a  purpose  to  break  his  bridge 
of  ships  which  he  had  made  athwart  HeBcs* 
pont  There  be  a  thousand  suchlike  exampkii 
and  the  more  they  are,  the  less  they  need  to  lis 
repeated,  because  a  man  meeteth  with  them  evsij 
where ;  therefore  let  all  wise  governors  have  i 
great  a  watch  and  care  over  fames,  as  thej  [ 
of  the  actions  and  designs  themselves. 

[TBI  MWn  WAS  NOT  FDIUHID.l 

OF  A  KING.f 

I.  A  KING  is  a  mortal  god  on  earth,  unto  whoil 
the  living  God  hath  lent  his  own  name  as  a  gfsst 
honour;  but  withal  told  him,  he  should  die  like  a 
man,  lest  he  should  be  proud  and  flatter  himssU^ 
that  God  hath  with  his  name  imparted  unto  Ufli 
his  nature  also. 

S.  Of  all  kind  of  men,  God  is  the  least  W 
holden  unto  them ;  for  he  doth  most  for  thSBf 
and  they  do  ordinarily  least  for  him. 

3.  A  king  that  would  not  feel  his  crown  too 
heavy  for  him,  must  wear  it  every  day ;  but  if  km 
t8««MK«K,attlM«nd. 
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ihJDk  it  too  light,  he  Vnoweth  not  of  what  metal 
it  is  made. 

4.  He  muat  make  religion  the  rule  of  govern- 
ment,  and  not  to  balance  the  scale ;  for  he  that 
easteth  in  religion  only  to  make  the  scales  even, 
his  own  weight  is  contained  in  those  charac- 
ters,—  "Mene,  mene*  tekel,  upharsin, — He  is 
foand  too  light,  his  kingdom  shall  be  taken  from 
him.'* 

6.  And  that  king  that  holds  not  religion  the  best 
reason  of  state,  is  Toid  of  all  piety  and  justice,  the 
supporters  of  a  king. 

.  6.  He  must  be  able  to  giro  counsel  himself,  but 
not  rely  thereupon ;  for  though  happy  events  jus- 
tlQr  their  counsels,  yet  it  is  better  that  the  evil 
event  of  good  advice  be  rather  imputed  to  a  sub- 
ject than  a  sovereign. 

7.  He  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  which  should 
not  run  with  a  waste  pipe,  lest  the  courtiers  sell 
&e  water,  and  then,  as  the  papists  say  of  their 
holy  wells,  it  loses  the  virtue. 

8.  He  is  the  life  of  the  law,  not  only  as  he.  b 
**  lex  loquens''  himself,  but  because  he  animateth 
the  dead  letter,  making  it  active  towards  all  his 
subjects  «<  prsmio  et  pcena.'* 

9.  A  wise  king  must  do  less  in  altering  his 
laws  than  he  may ;  for  new  government  is  ever 
dangerous.  It  being  true  in  the  body  politic,  as 
in  the  corporal,  that «« omnia  subita  immutatio  est 
periculosa  ;**  and  though  it  be  for  the  better,  yet 
It  is  not  without  a  fearful  apprehension ;  for  he 
ihat  changeth  the  fUndamentsd  laws  of  a  king- 
dom, thinketh  there  is  no  good  title  to  a  crown, 
bat  by  conquest. 

10.  A  king  that  setteth  to  sale  seats  of  justice, 
oppresseth  the  people;  for  he  teacheth  his  judges 
to  sell  justice ;  and  "  pretio  parata  pretio  venditnr 
Justitia.'* 

11.  Boun^and  magnificence  are  virtues  very 
regal,  but  a  prodigal  king  is  nearer  a  tyrant  than 
a  parsimonious:  for  store  at  home  draweth  not  his 
ooiitemplatioBS  abroad ;  but  want  supplieth  itself 
of  what  b  next,  and  many  times  the  next  way :  a 


king  herein  must  be  wise,  and  know  what  he  may 
jusUy  do. 

12.  That  king  which  is  not  feared,  is  not  loved ; 
and  he  that  is  well  seen  in  hb  cralt,  must  as  well 
study  to  be  feared  as  loved;  yet  not  loved  for  fear, 
but  feared  for  love. 

13.  Therefore,  as  he  must  always  resemble  Him 
whose  great  name  he  beareth,  and  that  as  in  mani- 
festing the  sweet  influence  of  his  mercy  on  the 
severe  stroke  of  his  justice  sometimes,  so  in  this 
not  te  suffer  a  man  of  death  to  live ;  for  besides 
that  the  land  doth  mourn,  the  restraint  of  justice 
towards  sin  doth  more  retard  the  affection  of  love, 
than  the  extent  of  mercy  doth  inflame  it:  and 
sure  where  love  is  [ill]  bestowed,  fear  is  quite  lost. 

14.  His  greatest  enemies  are  his  flatterers ;  for 
though  they  ever  speak  on  his  side,  yet  their  words 
still  make  against  him. 

15.  The  love  which  a  king  oweth  to  a  weal 
public ;  should  not  be  overstrained  to  any  one  par- 
ticular ;  yet  that  his  more  special  favour  do  reflect 
upon  some  worthy  ones  b  somewhat  necessary, 
because  there  are  few  of  that  capacity. 

16.  He  must  have  a  speebl  care  of  five  things, 
if  he  would  not  have  hb  crown  to  be  but  to  him 
«« infelix  felicitas." 

First,  that  *«simulata  sanctitas'*  be  not  in  tiie 
church  ;  for  that  is  ^«  duplex  iniquitas." 

Secondly,  that  <*inutilis  equitas  ^'  sit  not  in  the 
chancery :  for  that  is  ^t  inepta  misericordia.'' 

Thirdly,  that  ««utilis  iniquitas"  keep  not  the 
exchequer :  for  that  b  <«  cmdele  latrocinium." 

Fourthly,  that  «*fidelb  temeritas"  be  not  his 
general :  for  that  will  bring  but  «<  seram  pceniten- 
tiam." 

Fifthly,  that  "  infidelb  prudentia'*  be  not  hb 
secretary  ;  for  that  is  *<anguis  sub  viridi  herba.** 

To  conclude ;  as  he  is  of  the  greatest  power,  so 
he  is  subject  to  the  greatest  cares,  made  the  servant 
of  his  people,  or  else  he  were  without  a  calling  at 
alL 

He  then  that  honoureth  him  not  b  next  an 
atheist,  wanting  the  fear  of  God  in  hb  heart 
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NOTB  A. 
htftrriMg  U  pag*  11. 
Bwm  alto  for  limilar  •«iitlin«nti  by  Lord  Bacon,  an  Emy 
I^OB  Death  in  the  Remalni,  insertad  p0$L  See  alio  In  the 
AAvatieement  of  Leaminc.  **  For  if  a  nan'a  mind  be  deeply 
«saa6iied  with  the  eonalderation  of  the  mortality  and  cor- 
npclMe  natm^  of  thinfa,  he  wiU  easUy  conenr  with  B|4c- 
tttns,  wlu>  went  forth  one  day  and  aaw  a  woman  weep* 
Ittf  for  lier  pitcher  of  earth  that  wai  broken ;  and  went  forth 
the  next  day  and  aaw  a  woasan  weepinf  for  tier  aoa  tliat  waa 
dead :  and  thereupon  eaid,  *  Heri  vidi  nrafilem  fn^ngi,  hodie 
vidi  mortalem  morL'    And  therefore  Virgil  did  eiceilently 


and  profoundly  couple  the  knowledge  of  cauaei  and  the  con- 
queat  of  aU  feara  togetlier,  aa  'concomltantia.' 

•rWizqalpsttHw 


Oniqut  Bwlw  omaM, 


BqusAdMrnattiaviri." 


See  alao  the  True  philoeophT  of  death  in  the  Novum  Or* 
ganum,  under  the  bead  of  Political  Motion,  where  he  tays, 
*•  TUP»mkmi  JMMm— Is  that  by  which  parte  of  the  body 
are  reatrained  (h>m  their  own  immediate  a^tites  or  ten- 
deaelea,  to  unite  in  such  a  state  aa  may  preserve  the  exist- 
eaee  of  the  whole  body.— Thus  the  spirit  which  exists  in  all 
Itvinff  bodiea  keeps  all  the  parts  M^  due  subjection ;  when  it 
eaeapea,  the  body  decompoaet,  or  the  similar  paru  unite*  aa 
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meult  runt ;  fluids  turn  tour ;  and  in  animals,  when  the ' 
airirH  which  held  the  parts  together  escapes,  all  things  are 
dissolved,  nud  return  to  their  own  natures  or  principles  i  the 
oHy  parts  to  themselves ;  the  aqueous  also  to  themselves, 
Sec. ;  upon  which  necessarily  ensues  that  odour,  that  unC' 
tnosity,  that  connision  of  parts  observable  in  putrefaction  ;** 
eo  true  is  it,  that  in  nature  all  it  beauty:  that  notwitb'stand- 
iDf  our  partial  views  and  distressing  associations,  the  Ibrms 
of  death,  mis-shapen  as  we  suppose  them,  are  but  the  ten- 
dencies to  union  in  similar  natures.— To  the  astronomer,  the 
setting  sun  is  as  worthy  of  notice  as  its  golden  beams  of 
orient  light. 

See  lastly  his  epitaph  upon  the  monument  raised  by  his 
affertionatu  and  (hHhnil  Secretary,  who  lies  at  his  ftet;  and 
although  only  a  few  lotters  of  his  name,  scarcelv  legible,  can 
now  be  traced,  he  will  ever  be  remembered  for  his  affec- 
tionate attachment  to  his  master  and  friend.  Upon  the 
monument  which  he  raised  to  Lord  Bacon,  who  appears  sit- 
ting in  deep  but  tranquil  thought,  he  has  inscribed  this  epi- 
taph: 

FRANCISCVS  BACON  .  BARO  DE  VERVLA  sT*  ALB?*  VIC?" 

SEV  NOTORraVS  TITVUS 

SCIEMTURVM  L\-MEN  FACTMDUE  LEX 

SICSEDEBAT: 

qn  FOSTQVAM  OMNIA  NATVRALIS  8APIENTLB 

ET  CIVILU  ARCANA  EVOLVHSET 

NATVR j:  nECRE-n-M  EXPLEVrr 

COMPOSITA  60LVANTVR. 

A^:  DNT:  MDCXXVl. 

£TAT8   LX>*L 

TAXn  VIRI 

MEM: 

THOMAS  MEAVTTS 

SVPCRSTTTIS  CVLTOR 

DEFVNCn  ADMIRATOR 

H.  P. 

Any  person  who  is  desirous  to  see  the  confirmation  of 
these  npiniond  upon  death  will  find  the  sutdect  exhausted  in 
a  noble  essay,  in  Tucker's  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  7,  in  his 
imlkiiry  whether  we  cannot  help  ourselves  by  the  use  of  our 
reason,  sn  an  to  brave  looking  death  calmly  and  steadily  in 
the  fhce  to  contemplate  all  his  features  and  examine  faidy 
what  tliere  is  of  terrible  and  what  of  harmless  in  them. 

NOTB  B. 
JUftrrimg  to  pag$  IS. 
Bee  Bacon's  Essay  on  Church  Controversies. 
NoTi  C. 
B^erriug  to  pMg9  14. 
Bee  Advancement  of  Learning,  as  to  the  Art  of  Revealing 
a  Man's  Self,  and  the  Art  of  covering  Defects.    And  see  the 
Analysis  of  this  sul^ect  in  the  analysis. 

NoTR  D. 
Reftrring  to  pag9  10. 
On  this  subject,  see  Bishop's  Taylor's  Mrmon  entitled 
«*The  Marriage  Ring." 

NOTK  E. 
Referring  to  page  17. 
There  are  some  observations  upon  Envy,  in  Taylor's  Holy 
Living. 

Note  F. 
Referring  to  page  18. 

See  Bishop  Taylor's  Holy  Living,  of  Charity,  or  the  Love 
of  God. 

It  begins  thus :  **  I^ve  is  the  greatest  thing  that  God  can 
give  us,  for  himself  is  love  ;  and  it  is  the  greatest  thing  we 
can  give  to.iiud,  fur  it  will  also  give  ourselves,  and  carry 
with  it  all  that  is  ours.  The  apostle  calls  it  *lhe  band  of 
perfection  ;*  it  is  the  old,  and  it  U  the  new,  and  it  is  the  great 
cnmuiandment,  and  it  is  all  the  commandments,  for  it  is  *  the 
fiilfllling  of  tlie  law.'  It  does  the  work  of  all  other  graces, 
without  any  instrument  but  its  own  immediate  virtue.  Foi 
as  the  Inve  to  sin  makes  a  man  sin  against  all  his  own  rea- 
son, and  all  the  discourses  of  wisdom,  and  all  the  advices  of 
his  friends,  and  without  temptation,  and  without  opportu- 
nity: so  does  the  love  of  Godi  It  makes  a  man  chaste 
without  the  lahurious  acts  of  fasting  and  exterior  disciplines, 
temperate  in  the  midst  of  feasts,  and  Is  active  enough  to 
choose  it  without  any  intermedial  appetites,  and  reaches  at 
glory  through  the  very  heart  of  grace,  without  any  other 
arms  but  those  of  love."  Then  see  his  magnificent  dis- 
course on  Friendship  in  hki  polemical  discourses.  **  Chris- 
tian charity  is  friendship  to  all  the  world ;  and  when  friend- 
ships were  the  noblest  things  in  the  world,  eharity  was  liule, 
like  the  sun  drawn  in  at  a  chink,  or  his  beams  drawn  into 
the  centre  of  a  burning-glass ;  but  Christian  charity  is  friend- 
•liip  expanded,  like  the  race  of  the  ivn  when  itnuMinu  above 


the  eastern  hills ;  and  I  waa  stranfely  pi9V»A  wbca  1  mw 
something  of  this  in  Cicero ;  fbr  1  have  been  so  pmh*«  at 
by  herds  and  flocks  of  people  that  follow  any  body  Iht 
whistles  to  them,  or  drives  them  to  pasture,  that  I  mmgnwm 
afraid  of  any  truth  that  seems  chargeable  with  ■infafkrlly : 
but  therefore  I  say,  glad  I  was  when  I  saw  Ljeliui  in  Oiean 
discourse  thus:   *Amicitia  ex   Infiniute  feneria  humnnl 

auam  conciliavit  ipsa  natura,  contracu  res  est,  «l  ai- 
ucta  in  anguatum;  ut  omnia  charitaa,  aut  Inter  dnoiw 
But  inter  paucos  Jungeretur.'  Nature  hath  nwile  fUea4- 
shipa  and  societies,  relations  and  endearments;  and  If 
something  or  other  we  relate  to  all  the  world';  thcra  m 
enough  in  every  man  that  is  willing  to  make  him  becoi 
our  friend  ;  but  when  men  contract  friendships,  they  laclsat 
the  commons :  and  what  nature  intended  should  b«  smy 
man's,  we  make  proper  to  two  or  three.  Friendship  is  liks 
rivers,  and  the  strand  of  seas,  and  the  air,— common  to  iH 
the  world ;  bnt  tyrants,  and  evil  customs,  wars,  and  waal 
of  love  have  made  them  proper  and  peculiar.'* 

**  The  Meadship  is  equal  to  all  the  world,  and  of  itself  faafk 
no  difl'erence ;  but  is  diflferenccd  only  by  accidents,  and  by 
the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  them  that  receive  it.  For  ikm 
the  sun  is  the  eye  of  the  world ;  and  he  is  indifl^erent  to  the 
Negro,  or  the  cold  Rusrian,  to  them  that  dwell  under  the 
line, and  them  that  stand  near  the  tropics,  the  scalded  Indian 
or  the  poor  boy  that  shakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Riphean  hiBa. 
But  the  fluxures  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  coavea- 
iency  of  abodn,  and  the  approaches  to  the  north  or  aoaih 
respectively  change  the  em-tnations  of  his  beams ;  not  thai 
they  do  not  pass  always  from  him,  but  that  they  are  i  ' 
equally  received  below  '      "    -  -'-"        ^    "^  "-'" 

inlets  and  reflections. 

some  have  only  a  dai         ,  _ 

snows  and  white  cattle,  a  miserable  life,  and  a  perpetaal 
harvest  of  eattarhes  and  consumptions,  apoplexies  and  dead 
palsies.    But  some  have  splendid  fires  and  aromatic  i 


rich  wines  and  well-digested  fruits,  great  wit  and  tntt 
courage,  because  they  dwell  in  his  eye,  and  look  in  his  uca, 
and  arc  the  courtiers  of  the  sun,  and  wait  npon  hiss  la  hit 
chambers  of  the  oast.    Just  so  is  it  in  Ariendshipa,"  J^ 

Note  G. 
Referring  to  page  9L 
**  It  was  both  pleasantly  and  wisely  said,  thoocb  I  lUak 
very  untruly,  by  a  nuncio  of  the  pope,  returning  from  a  ceiw 
tain  nation  where  he  served  as  lieger;  whose  opinion  htim 
asked  touching  the  appointment  of  one  to  go  in  his  plaea,  fei 
wished  that  in  any  case  they  did  not  send  one  thai  waa  too 
wise ;  because  no  yexy  wise  man  would  ever  imsflloe  wtat 
they  in  that  country  were  like  to  do.  And  cenalaly  b  la  aa 
error  frequent  for  men  to  shoot  over,  and  to  suppene  dae 
ends,  and  more  compass-reaches  than  are ;  the  Italiaa  \ 
verb  being  elegant,  and  for  the  most  part  trite : 

•<Oiduiari,di  MtM,  edi  tel^ 
Ce  M  maoco  eh*  mo  ctoU.** 

(There  is  commonly  less  money,  less  wisdOB«  and  lot 
fttith  than  men  do  account  upon.) 

Note  H. 
Referring  to  page  S3. 

See  the  treatise  de  Augmentis,  book  viil.  chapter  S, 
the  subject  to  which  this  note  is  annexed,  is  inveslifated. 

**  Let  states  and  kingdoms  that  aim  at  greaincss  by  al 
means  take  heed  how  the  nobility  and  grandees,  and  that 
those  which  we  call  gentlemen,  multiply  too  fhat  \  for  thai 
makes  the  common  subject  grow  to  be  a  peasant  and  bast 
swain  driven  out  uf  heart,  and  in  effect  nothing  else  bat  Iba 
nobleman's  bondslaves  and  labourers.  Even  as  you  may 
see  in  coppice-wood,  *if  you  leave  your  studdles  too  thick, 
you  shall  never  have  clean  underwood,  but  shrubs  aad 
bushes :'  as  in  a  country,  if  the  nobility  be  too  many,  tbs 
commons  will  he  base  and  heartlens.  and  you  will  bring  It  10 
that,  that  not  the  hundredth  pole  will  be  fit  fnr  an  helaisti 
especially  as  to  the  infantry,  which  i8  the  n<^rve  of  an  anaya 
and  so  there  will  be  n  great  population  and  little  strengtL 
This  which  1  speak  of,  Imth  been  iu  no  nation  more  cirarly 
confirmed  than  in  the  exuinplfs  of  England  and  Francst 
whereof  Enrlnnd.  though  far  inferior  in  ierrilnry  and  popa- 
lation,  hath  been  nevertheless  nlwayft  an  overmatch  in  armib 
in  regard  the  middle  p«>()ple  of  Encland  make  good  snidlen, 
which  the  peasants  of  France  do  nr>i.  And  herein  the  devlet 
of  Henry  the  Seventh  King  of  England,  whereof  I  have 
spoken  largely  in  the  history  of  his  life,  was  profound  and 
admirable,  in  making  farms  and  houses  of  husbandry  of  a 
standard;  that  is,  maintained  with  such  a  proportion  of  laal 
nnto  them,  as  may  breed  a  subject  to  live  in  convenlanl 
plentv,  and  to  keep  the  plough  in  the  hands  of  the  ownan. 
or  at  least  nscfk-uctuary.  and  not  hirelings  and  mercenaries, 
and  thus  a  country  khall  merit  that  character  whereby  VInll 
expresses  ancient  Italy, 

**  Tern  potm  unit,  atque  ntirra  glabi.** 
Neither  Is  that  state  which  is  almost  peruliar  to  England, 
and  for  anything  I  know,  hardly  to  be  found  anywhere  else, 
except  it  be  perhaps  in  Poland,  to  be  passed  over,  I  mean  tba 
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•tote  of  free  Mnraau  and  attendant!  apon  noblemen  and 
gentlemen ;  of  whteb  eert  even  they  of  Interior  condition,  do 
Aot  waye  vield  unto  tbe  yeomanry,  for  inlkntry.  And  tliere- 
fbre  oat  of  all  quettion  the  magnincence  and  that  hospitable 
tplendour,  the  boueehold  servanta,  and  great  retinaes  of 
BoMemen  and  gentlemen,  received  into  etutom  In  England, 
doth  much  conduce  unto  martial  greatnoH ;  whereae  on  tbe 
other  eide,  tbe  doeovreeerved  and  contracted  living  of  noble- 
men, caoseth  a  penury  of  military  forcea." 

fie  is  silent  upon  this  subject  in  the  Advancement  of 
Leaminy,  tot  ,a  reason  thus  stated.  **  Gonsidering  that  I 
write  to  a  king  that  Is  master  of  this  science,  and  is  so  well 
assisted,  I  think  It  decent  to  nass  over  tills  part  in  silence,  as 
willing  to  obtain  the  certificate  which  one  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  aspired  unto;  who  being  silent,  when  others 
contenoed  to  make  demonstration  of  their  abilities  by  speech, 
desired  it  might  be  cerlified  for  his  part,  *  that  there  was  one 
that  knew  bow  to  hold  his  peace.'  *.*  But  see  the  Essays 
upon  the  **Trtte  Greatness  or  Kingdoms  and  Sutes.** 

See  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

Wtea  osM  dMtrqyad  CM  Mfw  te  a^iiliad,"  te. 
NOTl  1. 

Reftrrimg  to  fs^s  M. 
Bee,  in  this  volume,  page  70. 

Bee  also  in  the  prefkce,  sals,  p.  0,  under  observations  upon 
Medltationes  Bacns. 

NoTiK 
R»fmrringUikMUtUrfri\fix9d^fagiflSL 
"Blr.—Finding  during  parliament  a  willingness  In  you  to 
conferre  with  me  in  this  great  service  concerning  the  Union, 
I  doe  now  Uke  hold  thereof  to  excuse  my  boldness  to  desire 
tliat  now  which  you  oflVed  then  for  bot|i  tbe  tvme  as  to  iea- 
snre  is  more  llberall  and  as  to  tbe  service  itselris  more  urgent 
whether  it  will  like  you  to  come  to  me  to  Graies  In  or  to 
appoynt  me  whear  to  meete  with  you  I  am  Indifferent  and 
leate  it  to  your  choise  and  accordingly  desire  to  hear  fh>m 
Tou,  so  I  remain  yr  very  loving  flriend,  F  Bacon, 

**  Graies  Inne  this  8th  of  Bept.  1004. 
"To  Sir  Robert  Cotton." 

NOTB  L. 
Riftrring  to  frtfut,  fag9  %. 

OF  STUDIES. 

Btudles  seme  fbr  postisoes,  for  ornaments,  and  for  abilities. 
Tlwtr  chlefe  vse  for  postlme  Is  in  priuateneise  and  retyring ; 
ftnr  ornament  is  in  discourse,  and  for  ability  is  in  iudgement. 
WW  eztwrt  men  can  eiecute,  but  learned  men  are  iiuest  to 
lodge  or  censure. 

To  sOend  too  nra^ta  time  tn  them  is  sloth,  to  vse  them  too 
■rach  n>r  ornament  is  affectation :  to  make  iudgement  wholly 

Sf  their  rules,  is  the  humor  of  a  Bcholler..  They  perfect 
ainre,  and  are  perfected  bv  experience.  Orafty  men.  eon- 
temne  them,  simple  men  admire  them,  and  wise-men  vse 
them ;  fbr  they  teach  not  their  owne  vse,  but  that  Is  a  wise- 
dome  without  them :  and  aboue  them  wonne  by  observation. 
Read  not  to  contradict,  nor  to  beleeue,but  to  weigh  and  con- 
sider. Borne  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  disgested.  That  is,  some 
bookes  are  to  be  read  only  in  parte :  others  to  be  read  hnl 
cursorily,  and  some  fewe  to  be  read  wholy  and  with  dilligence 
and  atention.  Reading  maketh  a  ful  man,  conference  a  ready 
nan,  and  writing  an  exact  man.  And  therfore  if  a  man  write 
little,  he  had  need  haue  a  great  memory :  if  he  confer  little, 
baue  a  present  wit,  and  if  he  read  little,  bee  had  need  haue 


1  cunning,  to  seeme  to  kiiow  that  he  doth  not.  Histories 
make  men  wise,  Poete  witty,  the  Bfathematiks  subtill,  natu- 
ral philosophy  deep,  MoraU  graue,  Logick  and  Rbetoricke, 
aUe  to  contend. 

OF  DISCOUBS*. 

Bome  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  eoouaendatlon  of  wit 
In  being  able  to  hold  all  arnimenu,  then  of  Iudgement  in  dis- 
earning  what  is  true,  as  if  it  were  a  praise  to  know  what 
might  be  said,  and  not  what  shold  be  thought.  Some  haue 
CMtain  eommon-places  and  Theames  wherein  they  are  good, 
a&d  want  variety,  which  kind  of  pouerty  is  for  the  most  part 
tedious,  and  now  and  then  ridiculous.  The  honorablest  part 
of  Ulke  is  to  glue  tbe  occasion,  and  againe  to  moderate  and 
passe  to  somewhat  else.  It  Is  good  to  vary  and  mixe  speech 
of  the  present  occasion  with  argument,  tales  with  reasons, 
•sking  of  questions,  with  telling  of  opinions,  and  lest  with 
earnest.  But  some  things  are  priuiledged  from  lest,  namely 
relicion,  matters  of  state,  great  persons,  any  mans  present 
buslnesse  of  hnporunce,  and  any  case  that  deseruetk  pitty. 
He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learne  much,  and  content 
BMKh,  specially  if  he  apply  his  questions  to  the  skill  of  the 
person  of  whom  he  asketh,  for  he  shal  glue  them  occasion  to 
please  themselues  in  speaking,  and  bimselfe  shall  continually 

Ether  knowledge.    If  you  dissemble  sometimes  vbnr  know- 
Ig  of  that  you  are  thought  to  know,  yon  shall  bee  thought 
mother  time  to  know  that  vou  know  not.  Speech  of  a 
Vol.  L— 9 


selfe  is  not  good  often,  and  there  Is  bnt  one  case,  wherein  a 
man  may  commend  himselfe  with  good  grace,  and  that  is  In 
commending  vertue  in  another,  especially  if  it  be  such  a  ver-^ 
tue,  as  wherevnto  himselfe  pretendeth.  Discretion  of  speech 
is  more  than  eloquence,  and  to  speake  aareeablv  to  him,  with 
whom  we  deale  is  more  than  to  speake  In  good  wordk  or  in 
good  order.  A  good  continued  speech  without  a  good  speech 
of  Interlocution  sheweth  alownesse :  and  .a  good  reply  or 
second  speech  without  a  good  set  speech  sheweth  shallow- 
ness and  weaknesse,  as  we  see  in  beasu,  that  those  that  are 
weakest  in  the  course  are  yet  nimblest  in  tbe  turne.  To  vsa 
too  many  circumstances  ere  one  come  to  the  matter  is  wea- 
I  risome,  to  vse  none  at  al  ki  blunt. 

or  CEBBMONIEa  AKD  BBSPSCTS. 

Be  that  is  onely  reall  had  neede  haue  exceeding  great  parte 
of  vertue,  as  the  atone  had  neede  be  rich  that  is  set  without 
foyle.  But  commonly  it  is  in  praise  as  it  is  in  gaine.  For  as 
the  prouerbe  is  true,  **  That  light  galnes  make  beauy  purses,*' 
because  they  come  thick,  wheras  great  come  but  now  and 
then,  10  It  is  as  true  that  smal  matters  win  great  commenda- 
tion: because  they  are  continually  in  vse  and  in  note, 
whereas  the  occasion  of  anye  great  vertue  commeth  but  on 
holie  dales.  To  attelne  good  formes,  it  sufficetb  not  to  dispise 
them,  for  so  shal  a  man  observe  them  in  others,  and  let  nin 
trust  bimselfe  with  the  rest,  for  if  he  care  to  expresse  them 
hee  shall  leese  their  grace,  which  is  to  be  natural  and  vnaf- 
fected.  Some  mens  behaviour  is  like  a  verse  wberin  euery 
sillable  is  measured.  How  can  a  man  comprehend  great 
matters  that  breaketh  his  mind  too  much  to  small  obserua- 
tions  1  Not  to  vse  Ceremonies  at  all,  is  to  teach  others  not 
to  vse  them  againe,  and  so  diminish  his  respect,  especially 
they  be  not  to  be  omitted  to  strangers  and  strange  natures. 
Amongst  a  mans  pieres  a  man  shall  be  sure  of  ikmiliarlty, 
and  therefore  it  is  a  good  title  to  keep  stete :  among  a  mans 
inferiors  one  shal  be  sure  of  reuerence,  and  therefore  it  la 
good  a  little  to  be  familiar.  He  that  is  too  much  in  any  thina, 
so  that  he  give  another  occasion  of  satiety,  maketh  bimselfe 
cheape.  To  apply  ones  selfe  to  others  is  good,  so  it  be  with 
demonstration  that  a  man  doth  It  vpon  regard,  and  not  upon 
fkcility.  It  is  a  good  precept  generally  in  seconding  another : 
yet  to  add  somewhat  of  ones  own,  as  if  you  will  graunt  his 
opinion,  let  it  be  with  some  ditiinction.  If  you  will  follow 
his  motion :  let  it  be  with  condition :  If  you  allow  hia  coun- 
sell,  let  it  be  with  alleadging  fiirther  reason. 

or  FOIXOWSIS  AMD  FBimBS. 

Costly  followers  are  not  to  be  liked,  least  while  a  nan 
maketh  his  trayne  longer,  he  make  his  wings  shorter:  I 
reckon  to  be  cosily  not  them  alone  which  charge  the  purse, 
but  which  are  wearisome  and  Importune  in  sutes.  Ordinary 
following  dught  to  challenge  no  higher  conditions  then  coun- 
tenance, teoommendation  and  protection  fTom  wrong. 

Factious  followers  are  worse  to  be  liked,  which  follow  not 
vpon  affection  to  Mm  with  whom  thev  range  tbomseluM,  but 
vpon  discontentment  concelued  agamst  some  other,  wher- 
vpon  commonly  insuetb  that  ill  Intelligence  that  wee  many 
times  see  between  great  personages.  The  following  by  oer- 
tehi  Btetes  answerable  to  that  which  a  great  person  himself 
prolbsseth,  as  of  souldiers  to  him  that  hath  been  emploled  in 
the  wars,  and  the  like  hath  euer  beeae  a  thing  dull  and  wel 
Uken  euen  in  Monarchies,  so  it  bee  without  too  much  pompe 
or  popularity.  But  the  most  honorable  kind  of  following  is 
tabs  followed,  as  one  that  apprehendeth  to  aduance  vertue 
and  desert  in  all  sorte  of  persons,  and  yet  wher  there  is  no 
eminent  oddes  in  sufficiency,  it  is  better  to  teke  with  the 
more  passable  then  with  the  more  able.  In  gouemment  it  is 
good  to  vse  men  of  one  rancke  equally,  for  to  countenance 
some  extraordinarily,  is  to  make  tnem  insolent,  and  the  rest 
discontent,  because  thev  may  clalme  a  due.  But  in  fkuoura 
to  vse  men  with  much  difFSerence  and  election  is  good,  for  It 
maketh  the  persons  preferred  more  thankful,  aad  the  rest 
more  officious,  because  all  is  of  fauour.  It  is  good  not  to 
make  too  much  of  any  man  at  first  because  one  cannot  hold 
out  that  proportion.  To  be  gouemed  by  one  is  not  good,  and 
to  be  distracted  with  many  m  worse :  but  to  teke  aduice  of 
fMends  Is  ever  honorable :  **  For  lookera  on  many  times  seo 
more  then  gamesters,  and  tbe  vale  best  discouereth  the  hill." 
There  is  little  friendship  in  the  world,  and  least  of  al  betweeu 
equals,  which  was  wont  to  bee  magnified.  That  that  is,  la 
between  superior  and  Inferiour,  whose  fortunes  may  com- 
prehend the  one  the  other. 

OF  suToaa. 

Many  ill  matters  are  vndertaken,  and  manye  good  matter* 
with  ill  mindes.  Some  embrace  Sutes  which  neuer  mesne 
to  deale  effectually  in  them.  But  if  they  see  there  may  be 
life  In  tlie  matter  by  some  other  mesne,  they  will  be  content 
to  win  a  thanke,  or  teke  a  second  reward.  Bome  take  hold 
of  sutes  only  for  an  occasion  to  crosse  some  otlksr,  or  to  make 
an  information,  whereof  they  could  not  otherwise  haue  an 
apt  pretext,  without  care  what  become  of  the  sute.  when 
that  turn  Is  serued.  Nay  some  vnderteke  sutes  with  a  fv\ 
purpose  to  let  them  fkl,  to  tbe  end  to  gratifle  the  adverse 
party  or  competitor.  Surely  there  is  in  sort  a  right  in  euerv 
r3 
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flute,  either  a  rlgiit  of  equity,  if  It  be  a  rate  of  eontrouenle : 
or  a  right  of  deeert,  if  It  be  a  sate  of  petition.  If  affection 
lead  A  roan  to  fkuour  the  wrong  fide  tnluiitlce,  let  htai  rather 
▼■e  hie  coantenance  to  eompowMi  the  matter  then  to  carry 
It.  If  affection  lead  a  man  to  fhaonr  the  letee  worthy  in 
desert,  let  him  do  it  without  deprauing  or  ditabllng  the  better 
deseraer.  In  tutei  a  man  doth  not  well  rnderstand,  it  le 
good  to  refer  them  to  tome  ftriend  of  tmat  and  ludgment, 
that  may  report  whether  he  may  deale  in  them  with  honor. 
0utors  are  eo  ditUsted  with  delaiei  and  abutei,  that  plaine 
dealing  in  denying  to  deale  in  lates  at  lirat,  and  reporting  the 
succetie  barely,  and  in  challenging  no  more  thanki  then 
one  hath  deserued,  i>  growen  not  only  honorable,  but  alio 
gratioiiB.  In  lutee  of  nuor  the  flrat  coming  ought  to  take 
little  place,  to  fhr  forth  consideration  may  be  had  of  hb  trust, 
that  ir  intelligence  of  the  mater  could  not  otherwise  haue 
been  had  but  by  hJm,  advantage  be  not  uken  of  the  note. 
To  be  ignorant  of  the  valoe  of  a  sute  is  simplicity,  as  wel  as 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  right  thereof  Is  want  of  conscience. 
Rccrecy  In  sutes  is  a  great  mean  of  obtaining,  for  Toyclna 
them  to  bee  In  forwaranesse  may  discourage  some  kind  of 
f  utors,  but  doetb  quicken  and  awake  others.  But  tyming  of 
I  he  sutes  is  the  prlncipaU,  tyming  I  say  not  onely  In  respect 
of  the  person  that  should  graunt  it,  but  In  respect  of  those 
which  are  like  to  crosse  it.  Nothing  is  thought  so  easie 
a  request  to  a  areat  person  as  his  letter,  and  yet  If  it 
be  not  In  a  good  cause,  it  is  so  much  out  of  Us  reputa- 
uon. 

OF  ■ZPBNCI. 

Riches  are  for  spending,  and  spending  for  honour  and  good 
actions.  Therefore  extraordinary  expence  must  bee  limited 
by  the  worth  of  the  ocasion,  for  Toluntary  Tndolng  may  be 
as  well  for  a  mans  country  as  for  the  klngdome  of  heauen, 
but  ordinary  expence  ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man's  estate, 
and  gouemed  with  such  regard  as  it  be  within  his  compasse 
and  not  subiect  to  decelte  and  abuse  of  seruants,  and  ordered 
to  the  best  shew,  that  the  billes  may  be  lesse  than  the  esti- 
innti<in  abroad.  It  Is  no  basenesse  for  the  greatest  to  disccnd 
and  looke  into  their  owne  estate.  Home  forbeare  h  not  rpon 
negligence  alone,  but  doubting  to  bring  themselues  into  me- 
lancholy in  respect  they  shall  And  it  broken.  **But  wounds 
cannot  bee  cured  whhout  searching." 

He  that  cannot  looke  Into  his  own  estate,  had  need  both 
chnse  wel  those  whom  he  employetli,  yea  and  change  them 
often.  For  newe  are  more  tlmerous  and  lesse  subtle.  In 
clearing  of  a  mans  estate  he  may  as  well  hurt  himsclfe  in 
being  too  suddaine,  as  in  letting  it  run  on  too  long,  for  hasty 
selling  is  commonly  as  disaduantagable  as  interest.  He  thai 
hath  a  state  to  repairs  mav  not  dispise  smal  things :  and 
couonly  it  is  lesse  dinhonoraUe  to  abridge  petty  charges  then 


to  stoupe  to  peitye  gcttlnges.  A  man  ought  warily  to  begin 
charges,  which  once  begunne  must  continue.  But  In  maltan 
that  retume  not,  he  may  bee  more  magnUkeot. 

OF  BBOIMBVT  OF  HBALTH. 

There  Is  a  wlsedome  in  this  beyond  the  rules  of  physleke. 
A  roans  own  oboemation  what  hee  flndes  good  of,  and  what 
he  flndes  hurt  of,  Is  the  best  Physleke  to  preserre  health. 
But  It  is  a  safer  conclusion  to  say.  This  agreeth  not  well 
witli  me,  therefore  I  will  not  continue  it,  then  this,  I  flnde 
no  offence  of  this,  therefore  I  may  Tse  It.  For  strength  of 
nature  In  youth  passeth  ouer  many  excesses,  which  are 
owing  a  man  till  hia  age.  DIscerne  of  the  comming  on  of 
years,  and  thinka  not  to  doe  the  same  things  still.  Beware 
of  any  suddaina  change  In  any  great  point  of  diet,  and  if 
necessity  inforce  It,  fit  the  rest  to  it.  To  be  f^ee  minded  and 
cheareftiliy  disposed  at  houres  of  meats,  aad  of  sleeps,  and 
of  exercise,  hi  the  best  precept  of  long  lasting.  If  ftm  fly 
physicke  in  health  altogether.  It  will  bee  too  strange  to  your 
body  when  you  shall  need  it.  If  you  make  h  too  fkmiliar  it 
wtl  work  no  extraordinary  effect  when  sicknes  commeth. 
Despise  no  new  accident  In  the  body  but  aske  opinkm  of  It. 
In  slrknesse  respect  health  principaUy,  and  in  health  action. 
For  those  that  put  their  bodyea  to  endure  In  health,  may  In 
roost  sicknesses  which  are  not  very  sharps,  be  cured  onely 
with  diet  and  tendrlnc.  Physitians  are  some  of  them  so 
pleasing  and  comforubie  to  tlie  hnawurs  of  the  patient,  as 
they  presse  not  the  true  cure  of  the  disease :  and  soras  other 
are  so  regular  In  proceeding  according  to  art,  for  the  duMase, 
as  they  respect  not  suflclenlly  the  condition  of  the  patient. 
Take  one  of  a  middle  temper,  or  If  it  may  not  be  found  In  one 
man,  compound  two  of  both  sortes,  and  forget  not  to  call  as 
well  the  best  acquainted  with  your  body,  as  tlie  best  reputed 
•f  for  his  fhculty. 

OF  BONODB  AUD  BBPtJTaTIOIf. 

The  winning  of  honor  Is  but  the  renealing  of  a  man's  ver- 
lue  and  worth  without  disadvantage,  for  some  In  their  actions 
doe  affect  honour  and  reputation,  which  sorts  of  men  are 
commonly  much  talked  of,  but  inwardly  lltle  admired :  and 
some  darkea  tliclr  vertua  in  tlie  shew  of  it,  so  as  they  be 
vnder-valued  in  opinion.    If  a  man  performs  that  which 


eclarinc  a  ■•■§ 
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hath  not  been  attempted  before,  or  attempted  and  fffaea  o«r, 
or  hath  been  atchlned,  but  not  with  so  food  eirciifl»laaea| 
hee  slian  purcliase  more  honor,  then  by  efbcthif  a  awitar  m 
greater  dlfftculty  or  vertue,  wheria  he  Is  hot  ■  Mknrar.  If 
a  man  so  temper  his  actions  as  in  some  on«  of  th—  ha  is 
content  every  foctton  or  combination  of  people,  the  Bfrskfet 
will  be  the  fhller.  A  man  Is  an  in  hvsband  of  his  honor  tm 
entreth  Into  any  action  the  fhlllng  wheria  may  diagnca 
him  more,  then  the  carrying  of  it  through  can  honor  him. 
Discreet  followers  help  much  to  reputatioa. 
the  canker  of  honor  b  best  eztfatgulshed  by  declai 
selfo  in  his  endes,  rather  to  secke  merlte  than  A 
anributing  a  mans  successes  rather  to  deulne  proaMaMi 
and  felicity,  then  to  hhi  vertue  or  policy. 

The  true  Marshaling  of  the  degrees  of  Boaeralgna  Bonav 
are  these.  In  the  first  place  are  **  Oonditorea,"  ibandeiv  of 
sutes.  In  the  second  place  are  **  Legislatores,'*  Law-gtoan, 
which  are  also  called  second  founders,  or  **  Perpetvi  prlart- 
pes,*'  because  thergouem  by  their  ordlnancea  after  they  m 
gone.  In  the  third  place  are  Liberatores,sBCh  as  compoaada 
the  long  miseries  of  dull  wars,  or  deliver  their  coaatiisi 
frdm  servitude  of  strangers  or  tyrants.  In  the  fourth  placa 
are  •*  propacatores."  or  "  propugnatores  Imperii,"  ancb  as  la 
honorable  wars  inlarge  their  territories,  or  make  NoUa  de- 
fence against  Inuaders.  And  in  the  last  place  are  **  Pants 
patrim.'^  which  raigne  Justly,  and  make  the  llmea  piii 
wherein  they  Hue.  Degrees  of  honour  in  suhiectea  aia  tat 
"Participes  curarum,"  thone  upon  whom  princes  do  dlaahnft 
the  greatest  weight  of  their  aflhires,  their  Right  haads  Cm 
we  call  them.)  The  next  are  **  Duces  belli.'*  great  leados, 
such  as  are  Princes  Lieutenantes.  and  do  them  nouhia  sir- 
vices  In  the  warres.  The  third  are  **Gratioai,"  fliufflMi. 
such  as  exceed  not  this  scantling  to  be  solace  to  tlia  •avt- 
raigne,  and  harmles  to  the  people.  And  the  fourth  ■*  Nafotffl 
pares,"  such  as  have  great  plaice  vndar  Princaa,  and  aiaoM 
their  places  with  sufficiency. 

OF  FACTION. 

Many  have  a  newe  wisedome  indeed,  a  fond  opinta: 
That  for  a  prince  to  goueme  his  estate,  or  Ibr  a  great  pifiai 
n  his  proceedings  according  to  the  reapecu  or  fhc* 


to  govern ^ „ 

tious.  Is  the  principall  part  of  policy. 


Whereaa  contrariviM, 


the  chiefest  wisedome  is  eyther  in  ordering  theac  tUam 
which  are  generall,  and  wherin  men  of  several  fkctioaa  ds 
neuertheles  agree,  or  in  dealing  with  correapondence  to  pai- 
ticular  persons  one  by  one.  But  I  sav  not  that  the  eor*' 
tion  of  Factions  is  to  be  neglected.  Heane  men  must  i 
but  great  bmu  that  haue  strength  in  themselaes  wetn  hatt 
to  malntalne  themselves  Indiflbrent  aad  BevtraU  jrat  mt 
In  beginners  to  adheare  so  moderately,  as  hee  be  a  ■•■  i 
the  one  fhction,  which  is  passablest  with  the  other,  co»i 

eveth  best  way.  The  lower  and  weaker  fkctloa  Is  tba  I 
conjunction.  When  one  of  the  fkctions  ia  aztlagafawa, 
the  remaining  snbdinideth,  which  Is  good  for  a  seeoad.  ll  li 
commonly  seene,  that  men  once  placed,  take  In  with  ite  eoa> 
trary  fkrtion  to  that  by  which  they  eater.  The  tralHr  ll 
fhctions  lightly  goeth  away  with  it,  for  whan  i 
stuck  long  In  ballandng,  the  winning  of  a 
eth  them,  and  he  getuth  al  the  thanks. 

OF  VBOOOIATIlia. 

It  Is  generally  better  to  desle  by  speech  then  by  lal 
by  the  mediation  of  a  third  then  by  a  maaa  selib. 
are  good  when  a  man  would  draw  an  aunswaia  h 
backe  againe,  or  when  It  may  seme  for  a  mans  tag 
afterwards  to  produce  his  owne  Letter.  To  deale  la  | 
Is  food  when  a  mans  fkce  breedes  regard,  aa  coma 
inferiors.  In  choyce  of  instrumentes  it  la  better  lo  < 
men  of  a  playner  sort  that  are  like  to  doe  that  that  ia  atas- 
mltted  to  them,  and  to  report  backe  againe  fUthflWIy  tta 
successe,  then  thoee  that  are  cunning  to  coatriaa  eat  ef 
other  men's  buslnes  somewhat  to  grace  themaeloea,aad  wM 
help  the  matter  In  reporte  for  satisfoctlons  sake. 

It  Is  better  to  sounds  a  person  with  whom  one  denies  a  te 
ofi;  then  to  foU  vpon  the  point  at  first,  except  you  asaa  la 
surprise  him  by  some  short  question.  It  Is  better  daaMaf 
with  men  In  appetite  then  with  those  which  are  wheiattsf 
would  be.  If  a  roan  deale  with  another  vpon  coBditi0Ba,tta 
start  c  ' 
ahh 
wbic 

party  t 

that  he  be  counted  the  booester  roan.    All  practise  la  to  I 
cover  or  to  worke :  men  discouer  themselves  In  UnH,  ■ 

Cssion,  at  vnwares,  and  of  necessity,  wiMn  they  waaM 
ne  somewhat  done«  and  cannot  flnde  an  apt  preteat.  If 
yon  would  work  any  man,  you  must  eyther  know  hie  aalSN 
and  fkshlons,  and  so  lead  him ;  or  his  eades,  and  so  wla  hlB  i 
or  his  wcaknesse  or  disaduanuges,and  so  awe  hbn,  or  tkoaa 
that  have  interest  in  him,  and  so  goueme  him.  la  deaflat 
with  cunning  persons  wee  must  euer  consider  their  eadi  ta 
hiterpret  their  speeches,  and  it  Is  good  to  say  little  to  " — 
and  that  which  they  least  looks  for. 


MEDITATIONES    SACRiE. 


OP  THE  WORKS  OF  GOD  AND  MAN. 

€rOD  beheld  all  things  which  his  hands  had. 
aaade,  and  lo  they  were  all  passing  good.  But 
when  man  torned  him  aboat»  and  took  a  view  of 
the  works  which  his  hands  had  made,  he  found 
eU  to  be  vani^  and  rezation  of  spirit :  wherefore, 
if  thoo  shalt  work  in  the  works  of  God,  thy  sweat 
riudl  be  as  an  ointment  of  odours,  and  thy  rest  as 
the  sabbath  of  God:  thoo  shalt  travail  in  the 
sweat  of  a  good  conscience,  and  shalt  keep  holy 
day  in  the  quietness  and  liberty  of  the  sweetest 
OQQtemplations ;  but  if  thou  shalt  aspire  after  the 
glorious  acts  of  men,4hy  working  shall  be  aeoom* 
panied  with  compunction  and  strife,  and  thy  re- 
membrance followed  with  distaste  and  upbraid* 
ings;  and  justly  doth  it  come  to  pass  towards 
thee,  0  man,  that  since  thou,  which  art  God's 
wmk,  doest  him  no  reason  in  yielding  him  well- 
pleasing  service,  even  thine  own  works  also 
should  reward  thee  with  the  like  fruit  of  bitterness. 

OP  THE  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

*<He  hath  doM  an  tlilnci  weU."* 

A  Tiiuc  confession  and  applause.  God  when 
lie  created  all  things  saw  that  eveiy  thing  in  par^ 
lieular  and  all  things  in  general  were  exceeding 
good ;  God,  the  W^,  in  the  miracles  which  he 
wrought,  (bow  every  miracle  is  a  new  creation, 
«id  not  according  to  the  first  creation,)  would  do 
Bodiing  which  breathed  not  towards  men  ftvour 
•ad  bounty :  Moses  wrought  miracles,  and 
•ooiftrged  the  Egyptians  with  many  plagues: 
ESiBB  wrought  miracles,  and  shut  up  heaven,  that 
no  rain  shc^d  fall  upon  the  earth;  and  again 
brought  down  from  heaven  the  fire  of  God  upon 
the  captains  and  their  bands:  Elizeus  wrought 
also,  and  called  bears  out  of  the  desert  to  devour 
young  children :  Peter  struck  Ananias,  the  sacri- 
legious h3rpocrite,  with  present  death ;  and  Paul, 
JBilymas,  the  sorcerer,  witii  blindness;  but  no 
such  thing  did  Jesus,  the  Spirit  of  God  descended 
down  upon  him  in.  ^e  form  of  a  dove,  of  whom 
he  said, «« You  know  not  of  what  dpirit  you  are." 
The  spirit  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  a  dove ;  those 
Jenrants  of  God  were  as  te  oxen  of  God  treading 
out  tiie  com,  and  trampling  the  straw  down  under 
their  feet;  but  Jesus  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  wiAout 
wiath  09  Judgments;  all  his  miracles  were  con- 
•ommate  about  man's  body,  as  his  doctrine  re- 
iqpeeted  the  soul  of  man :  tiie  body  of  man  need- 


eth  these  things ;  sustenance,  defence  from  out- 
ward wrongs,  and  medicine ;  it  was  he  that  drew 
a  nraltitude  of  fishes  into  the  nets,  that  he  might 
give  unto  men  more  liberal  provision :  He  turned 
water,  a  less  worthy  nourishment  of  man's  body, 
into  wine,  a  more  worthy,  that  glads  the  heart  of 
man :  He  sentenced  the  fig-tree  to  wither  for  not 
doing  that  du^  whereunto  it  was  ordained,  which 
is,  to  bear  fruit  for  men's  food :  He  multiplied  the 
scarcity  of  a  few  loaves  and  fishes  to  a  sufficiency 
to  victual  an  host  of  people:  He  rebuked  the 
winds  that  threatened  destruction  to  the  seafaring 
men :  He  restored  motion  to  the  lame,  light  to  the 
blind,  speech  to  the  dumb,  health  to  the  sick, 
cleanness  to  the  leprous,  a  right  mind  to  those 
that  were  possessed,  and  life  to  the  dead.  No 
miracle  of  his  is  to  be  found  to  have  been  of  judg^ 
ment  or  revenge,  but  all  of  goodness  and  mercy, 
and  respecting  man's  body ;  for  as  touching  riches 
he  did  not  vouchsafe  to  do  any  miracle,  save  one 
only,  that  tribute  might  be  given  to  Cesar. 

OP  THE  INNOCENCY  OP  THE  DOVE, 
AND  THE  WISDOM  OF  THiS  SERPENT. 

**Tbe  Ibd  recahrclh  not  the  word  of  wMom,  except  thoa  4li- 
cover  to  him  what  he  hath  in  his  heart. ' 

To  a  man  of  a  perverse  and  corrupt  judgment 
all  instruction  or  persuasion  is  fruitless  and  con- 
temptible, which  begins  not  with  discovery  and 
laying  open  of  the  distemper  and  ill  complexion 
of  the  mind  which  is  to  be  recured,  as  a  plaster  is 
unseasonably  applied  before  the  wound  be  search- 
ed ;  for  men  of  corrupt  understanding,  that  have 
lost  an  sound  discerning  of  good  and  evil,  come 
poesest  with  this  prejndicate  opinion,  that  they 
think  all  honesty  and  goodness  proceeded  out  of 
a  simplicity  of  manners,  and  a  kind  of  want  of 
experience  and  unacquaintance  with  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  Therefore,  except  they  may  perceive 
that  those  things  which  are  in  their  hearts,  that 
is  to  say,  their  own  corrupt  principles,  and  the 
deepest  reaches  of  their  cunning  and  rottenness 
to  be  thoroughly  sounded,  and  known  to  him  that 
goes  about  to  persuade  with  them,  they  make  but 
a  play  of  the  words  of  wisdom.  Therefore  it 
behoveth  him  which  aspireth  to  a  goodness  (not 
retired  or  particular  to  himself,  but  a  fructifying 
and  begetting  goodness  which  should  draw  on 
others)  to  know  those  points,  which  be  called  in 
the  Revelation  the  deeps  of  Satan,  that  he  may 
speak  with  authority  and  true  insinuation.  Hence 
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is  the  precept,  "Try  all  things,  and  hold  that 
which  is  good;*'  which  endureth  a  discerning 
election  out  of  an  examination  whence  nothing  at 
all  is  excluded :  out  of  the  same  fountain  ariseth 
that  direction,  "Be  you  wise  as  serpents  and 
innocept  as  doves."  There  are  neither  teeth  nor 
BtingSj  nor  Ycnom,  nor  wreaths  and  folds  of  ser- 
pents, which  ought  not  to  be  all  known,  and,  as 
far  as  examination  doth  lead,  tried:  neither  let 
any  man  here  fear  infection  or  pollution,  for  the 
sun  entereth  into  sinks  and  is  not  defiled ;  neither 
let  any  man  think  that  herein  he  tempteth  God, 
for  his  diligence  and  generality  of  examination  is 
commanded,  and  God  is  sufficient  to  preserve  you 
immaculate  and  pure. 

OF  THE  EXALTATION  OF  CHARITY. 

**  If  I  have  rejoiced  at  the  overthrow  of  him  that  hated  me, 
or  took  pleasure  when  adversity  did  beAU  him.*' 

The  detestation  or  renouncing  of  Job.  For  a 
man  to  love  again  where  he  is  loved,  it  is  the 
charity  of  publicans  contracted  by  mutual  profit 
and  good  offices ;  but  to  love  a  man's  enemies  is 
one  of  the  cunningest  points  of  the  law  of  Christ, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  divine  nature.  But  yet 
again,  of  this  charity  there  be  divers  degrees; 
whereof  the  first  is,  to  pardon  our  enemies  when 
they  repent :  of  which  charity  there  is  a  shadow 
and  image,  even  in  noble  beasts ;  for  of  lions,  it 
is  a  received  opinion  that  their  f\iry  and  fierceness 
ceaseth  towards  any  thing  that  yieldeth  and  pros- 
trateth  itself.  The  second  degree  is,  to  pardon  our 
enemies,  though  they  persist,  and  without  satis- 
factions and  submissions.  The  third  degree  is, 
not  only  to  pardon  and  forgive,  and  forbear  our 
enemies,  but  to  deserve  well  of  them,  and  to  do 
them  good :  but  all  these  three  degrees  either  have 
or  may  have  in  them  a  certain  bravery  and  greatr 
ness  of  the  mind  rather  than  pure  charity ;  for 
when  a  man  perceiveth  virtue  to  proceed  and  flow 
from  himself,  it  is  possible  that  he  is  puffed  up  and 
takes  contentment  rather  in  the  fruit  of  his  own 
virtue  than  in  the  good  of  his  neighbours ;  but  if 
any  evil  overtake  the  enemy  from  any  other  coast 
than  from  thyself,  and  thou  in  the  inwardcst  mo- 
tions of  thy  heart  be  grieved  and  compassionate, 
and  dost  noways  insult,  as  if  thy  days  of  right 
and  revenge  were  at  the  last  come;  this  I 
interpret  to  be  the  height  and  exaltation  of 
charity. 

OF  THE  MODERATION  OF  CARES. 

**  Bnfflcient  for  the  day  la  the  evU  thereof.** 

Thbrk  ought  to  be  a  measure  in  worldly  cares, 
otherwise  they  are  both  unprofitable,  as  those 
which  oppress  the  mind  and  astonish  Uie  judgment, 
and  pro&ne,  as  those  which  savour  of  a  mind  which 
promiseth  to  itself  a  certain  perpetuity  in  the  things 
of  this  world ;  for  we  ought  to  be  day's  men  and 


not  to-morrow^s  men,  considering  the  shortness  of 
our  time ;  and  as  he  saith,  "  Laying  hold  on  tha 
present  day ;"  for  future  things  shall  in  their  tuziii 
become  presents,  therefore  the  care  of  the  present 
Bufficeth :  and  yet  moderate  cares  (whether  they 
concern  our  particular,  or  the  commonwealth,  or 
our  friends)  are  not  blamed.  But  herein  is  a  two- 
fold excess ;  the  one  when  the  chain  or  thread  «f 
our  cares,  extended  and  spun  out  to  an  over  giest 
length,  and  unto  times  too  far  oflT,  as  if  we  could 
bind  the  divine  providence  by  our  proTtsions. 
which  even  with  the  heathen,  was  always  foand 
to  be  a  thing  insolent  and  unlucky ;  for  thoss 
which  did  attribute  much  to  fortune,  and  wen 
ready  at  hand  to  apprehend  with  alacrity  the  pi^ 
sent  occasions,  have  for  the  most  part  in  their  a^ 
tions  been  happy ;  but  they  who  in  a  compasSi 
wisdom,  have  entered  into  a  confidence  that  tbey 
had  belayed  all  events,  have  for  the  most  part  en- 
countered misfortune.  The  second  excess  is, 
when  we  dwell  longer  in  our  cares  than  is  rsqai- 
site  for  due  deliberating  or  firm  resolving;  ht 
who  is  there  amongst  us  that  careth  no  more  thaa 
sufficeth  either  to  resolve  of  a  course  or  to  eonclndt 
upon  an  impossibility,  and  doth  not  still  chew  ons 
the  same  things,  and  tread  a  maze  in  the  stmt 
thoughts,  and  vanisheth  in  them  without  issue  or 
oonclusion :  which  kind  of  cares  are  most  contniy 
to  all  divine  and  human  respects. 

OF  EARTHLY  HOPE. 


**  Better  la  the  sight  of  the  eye,  than  the  apprebenstoa  sf 
the  mbd.** 

Pure  sense  receiving  every  thing  accoiding  to 
the  natural  impression,  makes  a  better  state  aai 
government  of  the  mind,  than  these  same  imagih 
nations  and  apprehensions  of  the  mind ;  for  the 
mind  of  man  hath  this  nature  and  property  evea  ui 
the  gravest  and  most  settled  wits,  Uiat  from  tks 
sense  of  every  particular,  it  doth  as  it  were  hoaad 
and  spring  forward,  and  take  hold  of  other  mattsni 
foretelling  unto  itself  that  all  shall  prove  like  oalo 
that  which  beateth  upon  the  present  sense;  if  the 
sense  be  of  good,  it  easily  runs  into  an  imlimiled 
hope,  and  into  a  like  fear,  when  the  sense  is  of 
evil,  according  as  is  said 

**  The  oracles  of  hopei  doth  oft  abiiM." 
And  that  contrary, 

**  A  froward  eoothsayer  la  fear  In  doubts." 

But  yet  of  fear  there  may  be  made  some  use; 

for  it  prepareth  patience  and  awaketh  industiy, 

**  No  shape  of  ill,  comes  new  or  strange  to  me, 
All  sorts  set  down,  yea,  and  prepar^  be." 

But  hope  seemeth  a  thing  altogether  unprofit- 
able ;  for  to  what  end  serveth  this  conceit  of  good. 
Consider  and  note  a  little  if  the  good  fall  out  less 
than  thou  hopest ;  good  though  it  be,  yet  less  he- 
cause  it  is,  it  seemeth  rather  loss  than  henefil 
through  thy  excess  of  hope ;  if  the  good  prove 
equal  and  proportionable  in  event  to  thy  hopoi  yet 
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the  flower  thereof  by  1ihy  hope  is  gathered ;  so  as 
when  it  comes  the  grace  of  it  is  gone,  and  it  seems 
used)  and ,  therefore  sooner  draweth  on  satietj ; 
admit  thy  success  prpye  better  than  thy  hopoi  it  is 
tone  a  gain  seems  to  be  made :  but  had  it  not  been 
better  to  have  gained  the  principal  by  hoping  for 
nothing,  than  the  increase  by  hoping  for  less ;  and 
this  is  the  operation  of  hope  in  good  fortunes, 
but  in  misfortunes  it  weakeneth  all  force  and 
vigour  of  the  mind ;  for  neither  is  there  always 
matter  of  hope,  and  if  there  be,  yet  if  it  fail  but 
in  part,  it  doth  wholly  overthrow  the  constancy 
and  resolution  of  the  mind ;  and  besides,  though 
it  doth  carry  us  through,  yet  it  is  a  greater  dignity 
of  mind  to  bear  evils  by  fortitude  and  judgment, 
than  by  a  kind  of  absenting  and  alienation  of  the 
mind  from  things  present  to  things  future,  for  that 
it  18  to  hope.  And  therefore  it  was  much  light- 
ness in  the  poets  to  fiedn  hope  to  be  as  a  counter- 
poison  of  human  diseases,  as  to  mitigate  and 
aMoage  the  fury  and  anger  of  them,  whereas  in- 
deed it  doth  kindle  and  enrage  them,  and  causeth 
both  doubling  of  them  and  relapses.  Notwith- 
standing we  see  that  the  greatest  number  of  men 
give  themselves  over  to  their  imaginations  of  hope 
and  apprehensions  of  the  mind  in  such  sort,  that 
imgratefal  towards  things  past,  and  in  a  manner 
unmindful  of  things  present,  as  if  they  were  ever 
children  and  beginners,  thoy  are  still  in  longing 
fikr  things  to  come.  «<!  saw  all  men  walking 
Under  the  sun,  resort  and  gather  to  the  second 
person,  which  was  afterwards  to  succeed :  this  is 
an  evil  disease,  and  a  great  idleness  of  the  mind, 

But  perhaps  you  will  ask  the  question,  whether 
it  -be  not  better,  when  things  stand  in  doubtful 
terms,' to  presume  the  best;  and  rather  hope  well 
than  distrust;  especially  seeing  that  hope  doth 
cause  a  greater  tranquillity  of  mind  ? 
.  Surely  I  do  judge  a  state  of  mind  which  in  all 
doubtful  expectations  is  settled  and  floateth  not ; 
and  doth  thi9  out  of  a  good  government  and  com- 
position of  the  affections,  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
supporters  of  man^s  life :  but  that  assurance  and 
xepoee  of  the  mind,  which  only  rides  at  anchor 
upon  hope,  I  do  reject  as  wavering  and  weak; 
not  that  it  is  not  convenient  to  foresee  and  presup- 
pose out  of  a  sound  and  sober  conjecture,  as  well 
the  good  as  the  evil,  that  thereby  we  may  fit  our 
actions  to  the  probabilities  and  likelihoods  of  their 
event,  so  that  this  be  a  work  of  the  understanding 
and  judgment,  with  a  due  bent  and  inclination  of 
the  affection :  but  which  of  you  hath  so  kept  his 
hopes  within  limits,  as  when  it  is  so,  that  yon 
have  out  of  a  watchful  and  strong  discourse  of 
the  mind  set  down  the  better  succesa  to  be  in 
apparency  the  more  likely ;  you  have  not  dwelt 
upon  the  very  muse  and  forethought  of  the  good 
to>come,  and  giving  scope  and  favour  unto  your 
mind,  to  fall  into  such  cogitations  as  into  a  plea- 
sant dream ;  and  this  it  is  which  makes  the  mind 
light,  frothy,  unequal,  and  wandering ;  wherefore 


all  our  hope  is  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  heavenly 
life  to  come :  but  here  on  earth  the  purer  our  sense 
is  from  the  infection  and  tincture  of  imagination, 
the  better  and  wiser  soul. 

**Tbe  tum  of  life  to  little  doth  aioount. 
And  therefore  doth  forbid  a  longer  counL" 

OF  HYPOCRITES. 

"1  demand  merey,  and  not  sacrifice." 

All  the  boasting  of  the  hypocrite  is  of  the  works 
of  the  first  table  of  the  law,  which  is  of  adoration 
and  duty  towards  God;  whereof  the  reason  b 
double,  both  because  such  works  have  s^  greater 
pomp  and  demonstration  of  holiness,  and  also 
because  they  do  less  cross  their  affections  and 
desires ;  therefore  the  way  to  convict  hypocrites, 
is  to  send  them  from  the  works  of  sacrifice  to  the 
works  of  mercy,  whence  cometh  that  saying : 

'^This  is  pure  and  immaculate  religion  with 
God  the  Father,  to  visit  orphans  and  widows  in 
thei^  tribulations:'*  and  that  saying,  «'He  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how 
can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen." 

Now  there  is  another  kind  of  deeper  and  more 
extravagant  hypocrisy;  for  some,  deceiving  them- 
selves, and  thinking  themselves  worthy  of  a  more 
near  access  and  conversation  with  God,  do  neglect 
the  duties  of  charity  towards  their  neighbour,  as 
inferior  matters,  which  did  not  indeed  causo 
originally  the  beginning  of  a  raonastical  life,  (for 
the  beginnings  were  good,)  but  brought  in  that 
excess  and  abuse  which  are  followed  after ;  for  it 
is  truly  said, »'  That  the  office  of  praying  is  a  great 
ofiice  in  the  church :"  and  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
church  that  there  be  consorts  of  men  Treed  from 
the  cares  of  this  world,  who  may  with  daily  and 
devout  supplications  and  observances  solicit  the 
Divine  Majesty  for  the  causes  of  the  church.  But 
unto  this  ordinance,  that  other  hypocrisy  is  a  nigh 
neighbour ;  neither  is  the  general  institution  to  be 
blamed,  but  those  spirits  which  exalt  themselves 
too  high  to  be  refrained ;  for  even  Enoch,  which 
was  said  to  walk  with  God,  did  prophesy,  as  is 
delivered  unto  us  by  Jude,  and  did  endow  the 
church  with  the  fruit  of  his  prophesy  which  he 
left :  and  John  Baptist,  unto  whom  they  did  refer 
as  to  the  author  of  a  monastical  life,  travelled  and 
exercised  much  in  the  ministry  both  of  prophesy 
and  baptizing;  for  as  to  these  others,  who  are  so 
officious  towards  Grod,  to  them  belongcth  that 
question,  « If  thou  do  justly  what  is  that  to  God, 
or  what  profit  doth  he  take  by  thy  hands?" 
Wherefore  the  works  of  mercy  are  they  which 
are  the  works  of  distinction,  whereby  to  find  out 
hypocrites.  But  with  heretics  it  is  contrary ;  for 
as  hypocrites,  with  their  dissembling  holiness 
towards  God,  do  palliate  and  cover  their  injuries 
towards  men ;  so  heretics,  by  their  morality  and 
honest  carriage  towards  men,  insinuate  and  make 
a  way  with  their  bla^hemies  against  God. 
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OF  IMPOSTORS. 

**  Whetlwr  w«  be  traiwpon«d  in  mind  it  li  to  Oodwwdi 
Or  whether  we  be  eober  it  ^  to  youward." 

This  is  the  true  image  and  trae  temper  of  a 
man,  and  of  him  that  is  God*8  faithfiil  workman ; 
his  carriage  and  conyersation  towards  God  is  full 
of  passion,  of  zeal,  and  of  tramisses ;  thence  pro- 
ceed groans  unspeakable,  and  exultings  likewise 
in  comfort,  ravishment  of  spirit  and  agonies ;  but 
contrariwise,  his  carriage  and  conyersation  towards 
men  is  full  of  mildness,  sobriety,  and  appliable 
demeanour.  Hence  is  that  saying,  ^<  I  am  become 
all  things  to  all  men,"  and  such  like.  Contrary 
it  is  with  hypocrites  and  impostors,  for  they  in  the 
church,  and  before  the  people,  set  themselves  on 
fire,  and  are  carried  as  it  were  out  of  themselyes, 
and  becoming  as  men  inspired  with  holy  furies, 
they  set  heaven  and  earth  together ;  but  if  a  man 
did  see  their  solitary  and  separate  meditations  and 
conversation  wherennto  God  is  only  privy,  he 
might,  towards  God,  find  them  not  only  cold  and 
without  virtue,  but  also  full  of  ill-nature  and 
leaven ;  '*  Sober  enough  to  God,  and  transported 
only  towards  men." 

OF  THE  SEVERAL   KINDS  OF  IMPOS- 
TURE. 

**  Avoid  profkne  Btrangeneii  of  wordf,  and  oppoiitiont  of 
^owledge  falsely  mo  called.'* 
''Avoid  fond  and  idle  fkblef." 
**  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  high  ipeech." 

There  are  three  forms  of  speaking,  which  are 
as  it  were  the  style  and  phrase  of  imposture :  the 
first  kind  is  of  them,  who  as  soon  as  they  have 
gotten  any  subject  or  matter  do  straight  cast  it  into 
an  art,  inventing  new  terms  of  art,  reducing  all 
into  divisions  and  distinctions;  thence  drawing 
assertions  or  positions,  and  so  framing  oppositions 
by  questions  and  answers.  Hence  issueth  the 
cobwebs  and  clatterings  of  the  schoolmen. 

The  second  kind  is  of  them,  who  out  of  the 
vanity  of  their  wit  (as  church  poets)  do  make  and 
devise  all  variety  of  tales,  stories,  and  examples ; 
whereby  they  may  lead  men's  minds  to  a  belief, 
from  whence  did  grow  the  legends  and  infinite  fabu- 
lous inventions  and  dreams  of  the  ancient  heretics. 

The  third  kind  is  of  them  who  fill  men's  cares 
with  mysteries,  high  parables,  allegories,  and 
illusions;  which  mystical  and  profound  form 
many  of  the  heretics  also  made  choice  of.  By 
the  first  kind  of  these,  the  capacity  and  wit  of 
man  is  fettered  and  entangled ;  by  the  second,  it 
is  trained  on  and  inveigled;  by  the  third,  it  is 
astonished  and  enchanted ;  but  by  every  of  them 
the  while  it  is  seduced  and  abused. 

OF  ATHEISM. 

•*  The  fool  hath  aaid  in  hie  hMrt  there  ii  no  God." 

First,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Scripture  saith, 

«»The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  and  not  thought 

in  his  heart;"  that  is  to  say,  he  doth  not  so  fully 

think  it  in  Judgment,  as  he  halh  a  good  will  to  be 


of  that  belief;  for  seeing  it  makes  not  for  him 
that  there  should  be  a  God,  he  doth  seek  by  sU 
means  accordingly  to  persuade  and  resolTe  hui- 
self,  and  studies  to  aflirm,  prove,  and  renfj  h  It 
himself  as  some  theme  or  poeition:  all  whidi 
labour,  notwithstanding  that  sparkle  of  our  ona- 
tion  light,  whereby  men  acknowledge  a  Dotf 
bumeth  still  within;  and  in  vain  doth  he  strive 
utterly  to  alienate  it  or  put  it  out,  so  that  it  is  est 
of  the  corruption  of  his  heart  and  will,  and  not 
out  of  the  natural  apprehension  of  his  brain  sad 
conceit,  that  he  doth  set  down  his  opinion,  as  the 
comical  poet  saith,  «*  Then  came  my  mind  to  be 
of  mine  opinion,"  as  if  himself  and  his  mind  had 
been  two  divers  things ;  therefore  the  atheist  hilh 
rather  said,  and  held  it  in  his  heart,  than  thoii|^ 
or  believed  in  his  heart  that  there  is  no  Gai; 
secondly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  hath 
in  bis  heart,  and  not  spoken  it  with  his 
But  again  you  shall  note,  that  this  smothering  of 
this  persuasion  within  the  heart  cometh  to  psa 
for  fear  of  government  and  of  speech  smoiyi 
men;  for,  as  he  saith,  ••To  deny  God  in  a  paUie 
argument  were  much,  but  in  a  familiar  conferpBee 
were  current  enough :"  for  if  this  bridle  were  i^ 
moved,  there  is  no  heresy  which  would  oontoil 
more  to  spread  and  multiply,  and  dissemiasli 
itself  abroad,  than  atheism:  neither  shall  yoa  see 
those  men  which  are  drenched  in  this  freniy  o£ 
mind  to  breathe  almost  any  thing  else,  or  to  iaesl- 
cate  even  without  occasion  any  thing  more  An 
speech  tending  to  atheism,  as  may  appear  in  Ls- 
erecius  the  epicure,  who  makes  of  his  iniseUfSi 
against  religion  as  it  were  a  burden  or  Terse  o£ 
return  to  all  his  other  discourses;  the  lessoa 
seems  to  be,  for  that  the  atheist  not  relyiog  ssflp 
ciently  upon  himself,  floating  in  mind  and  aasfr 
tisfied,  and  enduring  within  many  faintings,  sal 
as  it  were  fails  of  his  opinion,  desires  fay  otter 
men's  opinions  agreeing  with  his,  to  be  lecufSMi 
and  brought  again;  for  it  is  a  true  saying, 
«« Whoso  laboureth  earnestly  to  prove  an  opinioa 
to  another,  himself  distrusts  it:"  thirdly,  it  ism 
fool  that  hath  so  said  in  his  heart,  which  is  mosi 
true ;  not  only  in  respect  that  he  hath  no  tasle  ia 
those  things  which  are  supernatural  and  divias; 
but  in  respect  of  human  and  civil  wisdom :  ftr 
first  of  all,  if  you  mark  the  wits  and  diapositieis 
which  are  inclined  to  atheism,  you  shall  find  them 
light,  scoffing,  impudent,  and  vain ;  briefly  of  so^ 
a  constitution  as  is  most  contrary  to  wisdom  and 
moral  gravity. 

Secondly,  amongst  statesmen  and  polities,  tkoss 
which  have  been  of  greatest  depths  and  compass, 
and  of  largest  and  most  universal  understsndiag, 
have  not  only  in  cunning  made  their  profit  in  seen* 
ing  religious  to  the  people,  but  ia  truth  hanrs 
been  touched  with  an  inward  sense  of  the  know* 
ledge  of  Deity,  as  they  which  you  shall  eveimoiS 
note  to  have  attributed  much  to  fortune  and  pip* 
vidence. 
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Contrariwise,  tjiose  who  ascribed  all  thing^s  to 
'their  own  cunning  and  practices,  and  to  the  imme- 
dbte  and  apparent  causes,  and  as  the  prophet  saith, 
"  Have  sacrificed  to  their  own  nets,"  have  been 
always  but  petty  counterfeit  statesman,  and  not' 
capable  of  the  greatest  actions. 

Lastly,  this  I  dare  affirm  in  knowledge  of  na- 
ture, that  a  little  natural  philosophy,  and  the  first 
entrance  into  it,  doth  dispose  tlie  opinion  to  athe- 
ism ;  but  on  ^e  other  side,  much  natural  philo- 
sophy and  wading  deep  into  it,  will  bring  about 
men's  minds  to  religion ;  wherefore  atheism  every 
way  seems  to  be  combined  with  folly  and  igno- 
rance, seeing  nothing  can  can  be  more  justly  allot- 
ted to  be  the  saying  of  fools  than  this,  *«  There  is 
no  God." 

OF  HERESIES. 
■*Ton  •rr.iMt  knowiag  itae  ScriptosM  nor  tkt  power  oC 

This  canon  is  the  mother  of  all  canons  against 
heresy ;  the  causes  of  error  are  two ;  the  igno- 
rance of  the  will  of  God,  and  the  ignorance  or  not 
•orient  consideration  of  his  power ;  the  will  of 
God  is  more  revealed  by  the  Scriptures,  and  there-. 
foie  the  precept  is,  "  Search  the  Scriptures ;"  the 
will  of  God  is  more  revealed  by  the  creatures,  and 
tiberefore  the  precept  is,  ^  Behold  and  consider  the 
creatures :"  so  is  Uie  fulness  of  the  power  of  God 
to  be  affinned,  as  we  make  no  imputation  to  his 
will ;  so  is  the  goodness  of  the  will  of  God  to  be 
^filmed,  as  we  make  no  derogation  from  his 
pp^irer:  therefore  true  religion  seated  in  the  mean 
betwixt  superstition,  with  superstitious  heresies 
OB  the  one  side,  and  atheism  with  profane  here- 
dee  on  the  other;  superstition,  rejecting  the  light 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  giving  itself  over  to  un- 
grounded traditions,  and  writings  doubtful  and  not 
canonical,  or  to  new  revelations,  or  to  untrue  in- 
terpretations of  the  Scriptures,  themselves  do  forge 
and  dream  many  things  of  the  will  of  God,  which 
are  strange  and  far  distant  from  the  true  sense  of 
the  Scriptures;  but  atheism  and  theomachy  re- 
belleth  tmd  mutinieth  against  the  power  of  God, 
giving  no  faith  to  his  word  which  revealeth  his 
will,  upon  a  discredit  and  unbelief  of  his  power  to 
whom  all  things  are  possible.  Now,  those  here- 
sies which  spring  out  of  this  fountain  seem  more 
heinous  than  the  other ;  for  even  in  civil  govern- 
ments it  is  held  an  offence  in  a  higher  degree  to 
d^ny  the  power  and  authority  of  a  prince  than  to 
touch  his  honour  and  fame.  Of  these  heresies 
which  derogate  from  the  power  ofGod,  beside  plain 
atheism,  tiiere  are  three  degrees,  and  they  all  have 
one  and  the  same  mystery ;  for  all  antiehristianity 
worketh  in  a  mystery,  that  is,  under  the  shadow 
of  good,  and  it  is  this,  to  free  and  deliver  the  will 
of  God  from  all  imputation  and  aspersion  of  evil. 
The  first  degree  is  of  tiiose  who  make  and  suppose 
two  principles  contrary  and  fighting  one  against 
the  other,  the  one  of  good,  the  other  of  evil. 


The  second  degree  is  of  them  to  whom  the  ma« 
jesty  of  God  seems  too  much  wronged,  in  setting 
up  and  erecting  against  him  another  adverse  and 
opposite  principle,  namely  such  a  principle  as 
should  be  active  and  affirmative,  that  is  to  say, 
cause  or  fountain  of  any  essence  or  being ;  there- 
fore rejecting  all  such  presumption,  they  do  never- 
theless bring  in  against  God  a  principal  negative 
and  privative,  that  is  a  cause  of  not  being  and  sub- 
sisting, for  they  will  have  it  to  be  an  inbred  pro- 
per work,  and  nature  of  the  matter  and  creature 
itself,  of  itself  to  turn  again  and  resolve  into 
confusion  and  nothing,  not  knowing  that  it  is  an 
effect  of  one  and  the  same  omnipotency  to  make 
nothing  of  somewhat  as  to  make  somewhat  of 
nothing.  The  third  degree  is,  of  those  who 
abridge  and  restrain  the  former  opinion  only  to 
those  human  actions  which  partake  of  sin,  which 
actions  they  will  have  to  depend  substantively  and 
originally,  and  without  any  sequel  or  subordinatbn 
of  causes  upon  the  will,  and  make  and  set  down 
and  appoint  larger  limits  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
than  of  his  power,  or  rather  of  that  part  of  God*8 
power,  (for  knowledge  itself  is  a  power  whereby 
he  knoweth,)  than  of  that  by  which  he  moveth 
and  worketh,  making  him  foreknow  some  things 
idle,  and  as  a  looker  on,  which  he  doth  not  predesti- 
nate nor  ordain :  not  unlike  to  that  devise  which 
Epicurus  brought  into  Democritus*  opinion,  to  taks 
away  destiny,  and  make  way  to  fortune,  to  wit ; 
the  start  and  slip  of  Attemus,  which  always  of  the 
wiser  sort  was  rejected  as  a  frivolous  shif^:  but 
whatsoever  depends  not  of  God,  as  author  and  prin- 
ciple by  inferior  links  and  degrees,  that  must  needs 
be  in  place  of  God,  and  a  new  principle,  and  a  cer> 
tain  usurping  God;  wherefore  worthily  is  that 
opinion  refused  as  an  indignity  and  derogation  to 
the  Diajeaty  and  power  of  God,  and  yet  it  is  most 
truly  affirmed,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  not 
because  he  is  not  author,  but  because  not  as  of  evil. 

OF  THE  CHVRCH  AND  THE  SCRIP- 
TURES. 

"•Tlioa  fbalt  protaet  tbem  In  thy  ubernacle  from  the  tradi- 
tk>B  of  tongues." 

The  contradiction,  of  tongues  doth  everywhere 
meet  witii  ns  out  of  the  tabernacle  of  God,  there- 
fore whithersoever  thou  shall  turn  thyself  thou 
shalt  find  no  end  of  controversies  except  thou  with- 
draw thyself  into  that  tabernacle.  TTiou  wilt  say 
it  is  true,  and  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
miity  of  the  church ;  but  hear  and  note ;  there  was 
in  the  tabernacle  the  ark,  and  in  the  ark  the  testi- 
mony or  tables  of  the  law :  what  dost  thou  tell  me 
of  the  husk  of  the  tabernacle  without  the  kernel 
of  the  testimony :  the  tabernacle  was  ordained  for 
the  keeping  and  delivering  over  from  hand  to 
hand  of  the  testimony.  In  like  teanner  the  custody 
and  passing  over  of  the  Scriptures  is  committed 
unto  the  church,  but  the  life  of  the  tabernacle  is 
the  testimony. 
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A  FRAGMENT.*--A-D.  1597. 


TO  THE  LORD  MOUNTJOYE. 

I  SEiTD  yoa  the  last  p^  of  the  best  book  of  Aristotle  of  Stagira,  who,  as  your  lordship  knowslhv 
goeth  for  the  best  author.  Bat  saving  the  civil  respect  which  is  dae  to  a  received  estim^tioii,  tht 
man  being  a  Grecian,  and  of  a  hasty  wit,  having  hardly  a  discerning  patience,  much  less  a  tearJiwf 
patience,  hath  so  delivered  the  matter,  as  I  am  glad  to  do  the  part  of  a^ood  honse-hen,  which  wilh- 
ont  any  strangeness  will  sit  upon  pheasants'  eggs.  And  yet  perchance  some  that  shall  compare  nf 
lines  with  Aristotle's  lines,  will  muse  by  what  art,  or  rather  by  what  revelation,  I  conld  draw  tfaiMt 
conceits  out  of  that  place.  But  I,  that  should  know  best,  do  freely  acknowledge,  that  I  had  mj  hfj^ 
from  hiin ;  for  where  he  gave  me  not  matter  to  perfect,  at  the  least  he  gave  me  occasion  to  inraol. 
Wherein  as  I  do  him  right,  being  myself  a  man  that  am  as  free  from  envying  the  dead  in  contempiip 
tion,  as  from  envying  the  living  in  action  or  fortune :  so  yet  nevertheless  still  I  say,  and  I  spsak  il 
more  largely  than  before,  that  in  perusing  die  writings  of  this  person  so  much  celebrated^  whether  St 
Were  the  impediment  of  his  wit,  or  that  he  did  it  upon  glory  and  affectation  to  be  sabtUe,  as  one  tint 
if  he  had  seen  his  own  conceits  clearly  and  perspicuously  delivered,  perhaps  would  have  been  out  of 
love  with  them  himself;  or  else  upon  policy,  to  keep  himself  close,  as  one  that  had  been  a  challenge 
of  all  the  world,  and  had  raised  infinite  contradiction :  to  what  cause  soever  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  I  do 
not  find  him  to  deliver  and  unwrap  himself  well  of  that  he  seemeth  to  conceive ;  nor  to  be  a  nuMff 
of  his  own  knowledge.  Neither  do  I  for  my  part  also,  though  I  have  brought  in  a  new  mamier  of 
handling  this  argument,  to  make  it  pleasant  and  lightsome,  pretend  so  to  have  ov^come  &e  natato 
of  tiie  subject,  but  that  the  full  understanding  and  use  of  it  will  be  somewhat  dark,  and  best  pleaiiaf 
the  taste  of  such  wits  as  are  patient  to  stay  the  digesting  and  soluting  unto  themselves  of  that  whicli 
is  sharp  and  subtile.  Which  was  the  cause,  joined  with  the  love  and  honour  which  I  bear  to  jtmt 
lordship,  as  die  person  I  know  to  have  many  virtues,  and  an  excellent  order  of  them,  which  mofsd 
me  to  dedicate  this  writing  to  your  lordship  after  the  ancient  manner :  choosing  both  a  frieiidi  and 
one  to  whom  I  conceived  the  argument  was  agreeable. 


OF  THE  COLOURS  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 


In  deliberatives  the  point  is,  what  is  good,  and 
what  is  evil,  and  of  good  what  is  greater,  and  of 
evil  what  is  less. 

So  that  the  persuader's  labour  is  to  make  things 
appear  good  or  evil,  and  that  in  higher  or  lower 
degree,  which  as  it  may  be  performed  by  true  and 
solid  reasons,  so  it  may  be  represented  also  by 
colours,  popularities  and  circumstances,  which  are 
of  such  force,  as  they  sway  the  (binary  judgment 
either  of  a  weak  man,  or  of  a  wise  man  not  fully 
and  considerately  attending  and  pondering  the 
matter.  Besides  their  power  to  alter  the  nature 
of  the  subject  in  appearance,  and  so  to  lead  to 
errf^r,  they  are  of  no  less  use  to  quicken  and 
79 


strengthen  the  opinions  and  persuasions 
are  true :  for  reasons  plainly  delivered,  and  alw^B 
after  one  manner,  especially  with  fine  and  fiudp 
dious  minds,  enter  but  heavily  and  dully :  whereas 
if  they  be  varied  and  have  more  life  and  vigoar 
put  into  them  by  these  forms  and  insinuatioii% 
they  cause  a  stronger  apprehension,  and  maiif 
times  suddenly  win  the  mind  to  a  resolntiiNl. 
Lastly,  to  make  a  true  and  safe  judgment,  nolhiaf 
can  be  of  greater  use  and  defence  to  the  mindf 
than  the  discovering  and  reprehension  of  thsia 
Colours,  showing  in  what  cases  they  hold,  and  im 

•  See  the  **  AdTsncement  of  Lesrnlog,"  aad  tte  trettliS 
**]>«  ABin^n^*"  u°d«'  ^^  ^^«  Rbetork. 
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what  they  deedre:  which  as  it  cannot  be  done, 
bat  oat  of  a  Tery  aniTenal  knowledge  of  tbe  na- 
ture of  things,  so  being  perfonned,  it  so  cleareth 
man^  jadgment  and  election,  as  it  is  the  less  apt 
to  slide  into  any  error. 


A  Table  of  the  Colours  or  Appearances  of  Good 
and  Evil,  and  their  degrees,  as  places  of  persua- 
sion and  dissuasion,  and  their  several  fallacies 
and  the  clenches  of  them. 


'*Cai  caterc  partes  vel  lectc  lecundaf  nnanlmiter  deftrunt, 
.  cum  ainguls  principatani  ilbi  vindieeDt,  melior  reliquli 
videtur.    Nam  primaa  qaeque  ex  zelo  ▼idetur  lumfere, 
Mcundaa  aatem  ex  vero  at  merito  tribuere."* 

So  Cicero  went  about  to  prove  the  sect  of  Aca- 
demics, which  suspended  all  asseveration,  for  to  be 
the  best :  for,  saith  he,  ask  a  Stoio  which  pbilo- 
iophy  is  true^  he  will  prefer  his  own.  Then  ask 
him  which  approacheth  next  the  truth,  he  will 
confess  the  Academics.  So  deal  with  the  Epi- 
cure, that  will  scant  endure  the  Stoic  to  be  in  sight 
of  him,  so  soon  as  he  hath  placed  himself,  he  will 
place  the  Academics  next  him. 

So  if  a  prince  took  divers  competitors  to  a  place, 
and  examined  them  severally,  whom  next  them- 
selves they  would  rarest  commend,  it  were  like 
the  ablest  man  should  have  the  most  second  voices. 

The  fallax  of  this  colour  happeneth  oft  in  respect 
of  envy,  for  men  are  accustomed  ^%er  themselves 
and  their  own  faction,  to  incline  unto  them  which 
are  softest,  and  are  least  in  their  way,  in  despite 
and  derogation  of  them,  that  hold  them  hardest  to 
it  So  that  this  colour  of  meliority  and  pre-emi- 
nence is  a  sign  of  enervation  and  weakness* 

n. 

"Cii^iM  axeellentU  vel  exanperantia  melior,  id  toto  genera 

ApptRTAiiiiNO  to  this  are  the  forms :  «*  Let  us 
not  wander  in  generalities :  Let  us  compare  parti- 
cular with  particular,"  &c.  This  appearance, 
though  it  seem  of  strengrth,  and  rather  logical  than 
ihetorical  yet  is  very  oft  a  fellax. 

Sometime  because  some  things  are  in  kind  very 

casual,  which  if  they  escape,  prove  excellent,  so 

that  the  kind  is  inferior,  because  it  is  so  subject 

id  peril,  but  that  which  is  excellent  being  proved 

it  superior,  as  the  blossom  of  March  and  the 

blossom  of  May,  whereof  the  French  verse  goeth : 

**  Borgeon  da  Man,  enfltna  de  Paria, 
SI  un  aaehape,  U  en  vaat  dix." 

So  that  the  blossom  of  May  is  generally  better 
than  the  blossom  of  March,  and  yet  the  best  blos- 
som of  March  is  better  Uian  tho  best  blossom  of 


May.  Sometimes  because  the  nature  of  some 
kinds  is  to  be  more  equal,  and  more  indifferent,  and 
not  to  have  very  distant  degrees,  as  hath  been 
noted  in  the  warmer  climates,  the  people  are 
generally  more  wise,  but  in  the  northern  climates 
the  wits  of  chief  are  greater.  So  in  many  armies, 
if  the  matter  should  be  tried  by  duel  between  two 
champions,  the  victory  should  go  on  the  one  side, 
and  yet  if  it  be  tried  by  the  gross,  it  would  go  on 
the  other  side ;  for  excellencies  go  as  it  were  by 
chance,  but  kinds  go  by  a  more  certain  nature,  as 
by  discipline  in  war. 

Lastly  many  kinds  have  much  refuse,  which 
countervail  that  which  they  have  excellent,, and 
therefore  generally  metal  is  more  precious  than 
stone ;  and  yet  a  diamond  is  more  precious  than 
gold. 

in. 

**  Qaod  ad  veritatem  refertur  majaa  eat  qoam  qood  ad  opinl- 
onem.  M odoa  autem  et  probatio  ^us  quod  ad  opiaionem 
pertinet  h»c  eat,  qucnl  qaia  ai  clam  pataret  fi>re  fitctuma 


•  '*  Since  all  partlea  or  aeeta  challcnse  tlia  pra-ant 
•r  (ba  flrat  place  to  tlievaelTea,  that  to  whkh  all  the  raat 
with  one  consent  glTe  the  second  plaea,  aeama  to  ba  better 
than  the  otbera :  for  erery  one  aeems  to  take  the  first  place 
•«t  of  self-zeal  bat  to  glre  the  second  where  it  la  really  doe." 

t  **  That  kind  is  altogether  beat,  wboee  axcaVaBea  or  pre- 
•aiiMnaaiabaat."     :  - 

Vol.  L— 10 


So  the  Epicures  say  of  the  Stoics  felicity  placed 
in  virtue ;  that  it  is  like  the  felicity  of  a  player, 
who  if  he  were  lef^  of  his  auditory  and  their  ap- 
plause, he  would  straight  be  out  of  heart  and  coun- 
tenance, and  therefore  they  call  virtue  «« bonum 
theatrale.'*    But  of  riches  the  poet  saith ; 

**  Popntna  me  sibilat. 
At  mihi  plaudo." 
And  of  pleasure, 

**  Gnu  iub  imo 
Oandia  corde  premena,  vultu  almolante  padorem.^' 

The  fallax  of  this  colour  is  somewhat  subtile, 
though  the  answer  to  the  example  be  ready,  for 
virtue  is  not  chosen  **  propter  auram  popularem.*' 
But  contrariwise, «« maxime  omnium  teipsum  reve- 
rere,*'  so  as  a  virtuous  man  will  be  virtuous  in 
«<  solitudine,"  and  not  only  in  «<  theatro,*'  though 
percase  it  will  be  more  strong  by  glory  and  fkmJB, 
as  an  heat  which  is  doubled  by  reflection ;  but 
that  denieth  the  supposition,  it  doth  not  reprehend 
the  fallax,  whereof  the  reprehension  is :  Allow 
that  virtue,  (such  as  is  joined  with  labour  and 
conflict,)  would  not  be  chosen  but  for  fame  and 
opinion,  yet  it  foUoweth  not,  that  the  chief  motive 
of  the  election  should  not  be  real  and  for  itself,  for 
fame  may  be  only  *  causa  impulsiva,"  and  not 
'« causa  constituens,  or  efficiens."  As  if  there 
were  two  horses,  and  the  one  would  do  better  with- 
out the  spur  than  &e  other :  but  again,  the  other 
with  the  spur  would  far  exceed  the  doing  of  the 
former,  giving  him  the  spur  also :  yet  the  latter  will 
be  judgeid  to  be  the  better  horse.  And  the  form  as 
to  say, «(  Tush,  the  life  of  this  horse  is  but  in  the 
spur,"  will  not  serve  as  to  a  wise  judgment ;  for 
since  the  ordinary  instrument  of  horsemanship  is 
the  spur,  and  that  it  is  no  manner  of  impediment, 
nor  burden,  the  horse  is  not  to  be  accounted  the 

%  **  That  which  hath  a  relation  to  tmth  ia  greater  than  that 
whkh  refers  to  opinion :  bnt  tha  BMaanre  and  trial  of  that 
whkh  belonga  to  opinion  k  this :  It  k  that  whkh  a  man 
would  not  do,  if  he  ttenght  it  would  Boi  be  kaowa  "^ 
G 
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less  of,  which  will  not  do  well  withoat  the  spur, 
but  ratlier  the  other  is  to  be  reckoned  a  delicacy, 
than  a  yirtae :  so  glory  and  honour  are  the  spurs 
to  virtue :  and  although  yirtue  would  languish 
without  them,  yet  since  they  be  always  at  hand  to 
attend  virtue,  virtue  is  not  to  be  said  the  less  chosen 
for  itself,  because  it  needeth  the  spur  of  hme  and 
reputation :  and  therefore  that  position,  ^  notaejus 
rei  quod  propter  opinionem  et  non  propter  veritatem 
eligitur,  hec  est ;  quod  quia  si,  clam  putaret  fore, 
ftcturus  non  esset,"  is  reprehended. 

IV. 

<•  Qood  rem  Intefrani  Mrvat  boDuiii,qaod  liie  recepta  ett 
malun.    Nam  se  rccipere  non  poite  impotentis  g enui  est, 
{  potentla  autem  bonum."* 

Hereof  ifisop  framed  the  fable  of  the  two  frogs 
that  consulted  together  in  the  time  of  drought, 
when  many  plashes  that  they  had  repaired  to  were 
dry,  what  was  to  be  done,  and  the  one  propounded 
to  go  down  into  a  deep  well,  because  it  was  like 
the  water  would  not  fail  there;  but  the  other 
answered,  yea,  but  if  it  do  fail,  how  shall  we  get 
up  again.  And  the  reason  is,  that  human  actions 
are  so  uncertain  and  subject  to  perils,  as  that 
seemeth  the  best  course  which  hath  most  passages 
oat  of  it.  Appertaining  to  this  persuasion,  the 
forms  are,  you  shall  engage  yourself,  on  the  otiier 
side,  "  tantum,  quantum  voles,  sumes  ez  fortuna,*' 
&c.  you  shall  keep  the  matter  in  your  own  hand. 
The  reprehension  of  it  is,  that  proceeding  and  re- 
solving in  all  actions  is  necessary.  For  as  be 
saith  well,  not  to  resolve,  is  to  resolve,  and  many 
times  it  breeds  as  many  necessities,  and  engageth 
as  far  in  some  other  sort,  as  to  resolve.  So  it  is  but 
the  covetous  man's  disease,  translated  into  power; 
for  the  covetous  man  will  enjoy  nothing,  because 
he  will  have  his  full  store  and  possibility  to  enjoy 
the  more ;  so  by  this  reason,  a  man  should  execute 
nothing,  because  he  should  be  still  indifferent, 
and  at  liberty  to  execute  any  thing.  Besides 
necessity  and  this  same  «« jacta  est  alea,"  hath 
many  times  an  advantage,  because  it  awaketh 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  strengtheneth  endea- 
vour, «( c«eteris  paret  necessitate  certe  superiores 
istis." 

V. 

**  Qood  ex  plvribua  eoiwut  et  divlalbilUNie,  ett  iii«Jne  qaam 
quod  ei  paodorlbof  et  mafia  unum ;  nam  omnia  per  partea 
eonaidermta  majora  Tidentur,  qaare  et  pluralitai  partium 
nuifnitadtnem  pre  ae  Art :  fortlua  autera  opermtHrplarall- 
tas  partium  al  ordo  alMit,  nam  inducit  limUltudlnem  Inflnkl, 
et  Impedit  coBprebenak>iiem."t 

This  colour  seemeth  palpable,  for  it  is  not  plu- 

rality  of  parts,  withoat  majority  of  parts,  that  mak- 

*  **  That  which  keep4 1  matter  safe  tod  entire  b  vood ;  bat 
what  la  deatltute  and  nnproTided  of  retreat  la  bad  ;  for 
whertaa  all  ability  of  aetfaif  la  good,  not  to  be  able  to  with- 
draw one'a  aelfia  a  kind  of Impoteacy.*' 

4  "  That  which  conaista  of  more  paru  andthoae  dlTialble,  la 
greater,  and  more  one  than  what  ia  made  np  of  fiwei ;  for 
all  thingi  when  they  are  looked  opon  piecemeal  aeem 
greater  i  when  alao  a  phiraltty  of  parta  make  a  ahow  of  balk 
conakierable,  which  a  ploimlity  of  parts  aActa  BMre  atronglv. 
If  Ihev  be  la  no  certain  order ;  for  it  then  reeenMea  u  \ni 
Blt/,aBdhlBdantba 


6th  the  total  greater,  yet  BBvertheleMj  it  c 
carries  the  mind  away,  yea,  it  deciivieth  tlw  so 
as  it  seemeth  to  the  eye  a  shorter  distance  of  ^ 
if  it  be  all  dead,  and  continued,  than  if  it  have  1 
or  buildings,  or  any  other  mariLs,  whereby  the  «fs 
may  divide  it.  So  when  a  great  moneyed  man  li^ 
divided  his  chests,  and  coins,  and  btqge,  he  nntm 
eth  to  himself  richer  than  he  was,  and  therefon  a 
way  to  amplify  any  thing  is,  to  break  it  and  to 
make  anatomy  of  it  in  several  parts,  and  to  ei^ 
mine  it  according  to  several  circumstances*  And 
this  maketh  the  greater  show  if  it  be  done  withmt 
order,  for  confusion  maketh  things  master  moie; 
and  besides,  what  is  set  down  by  order  and  div^ 
sion,  doth  demonstrate  that  nothing  is  left  est 
or  omitted,  but  all  is  there ;  whereas  if  it  fte 
without  order,  both  the  mind  comprehend  eth  len 
that  which  is  set  down ;  and  besides,  it  leareih 
a  suspicion,  as  if  more  might  be  said  than  ia  efr 


This  colour  deceiveth,  if  the  mind  of  him  dHi 
is  to  be  persuaded,  do  of  itself  over-conceiYSy  tg 
prejudge  of  the  greatness  of  any  thing;  for  thai 
the  breaking  of  it  will  make  it  seem  less,  Waois 
it  maketh  it  to  appear  more  according  to  the  tratk: 
and  therefore  if  a  man  be  in  sickness  or  paiD«  Ihe 
time  will  seem  longer  without  a  clock  orhoargi^pSi 
than  with  it ;  for  the  mind  doth  value  every  mo* 
ment,  and  then  the  hour  doth  rather  snm  vp 
moments  than  divide  the  day.  So  in'a  dead  \ ' 
the  way  seemeth  longer,  because  the  eye 
preconceived  it  shorter  than  the  truth,  and  Ihe 
frustrating  of  that  maketh  it  seem  longer  than  Ihe 
truth.  Therefore  if  any  man  have  an  over-gmt 
opinion  of  any  thing,  then  if  another  think  tif 
breaking  it  into  several  considerations  he  shw 
make  it  seem  greater  to  him,  he  will  be  deceived ; 
and  therefore  in  such  cases  it  is  not  safe  to  divide^ 
but  to  extol  the  entire,  still  in  general.  Another 
case  wherein  this  colour  deceiveth  is,  when  ths 
matter  broken  or  divided  is  not  comprehended  by 
the  sense  or  mind  at  once,  in  respect  of  the  die* 
tracting  or  scattering  of  it ;  and  being  entire  and  mA 
divided,  is  comprehended ;  as  an  hundred  penads 
in  heaps  of  five  pounds  will  show  more  than  inom 
gross  heap,  so  as  the  heaps  be  all  upon  one  table 
to  be  seen  at  once,  otherwise  not ;  as  flowers  grow* 
ing  scattered  in  divers  beds  will  show  more  tfan 
if  they  did  grow  in  one  bed,  so  as  all  those  beds 
be  within  a  plot,  that  they  be  objects  to  riew  at 
once,  otherwise  not :  and  therefore  men,  whose 
living  lieth  together  in  one  shire,  are  commonly 
counted  greater  landed  than  those  whose  livings 
are  disponed,  though  it  be  more,  because  of  the 
notice  and  comprehension.  A  third  case  wherein 
this  colour  deceiveth,  and  it  ia  not  so  propeily  a 
case  of  reprehension,  as  it  is  a  counter  colour,  bebg 
in  efiiDct  as  large  as  the  colour  itself;  and  that  ie» 
*«  omnia  compositio  indigentie  cujusdam  videtar 
esse  partieeps,'*  because  if  one  thing  would  serre 
the  turn,  it  were  ever  best,  but  the  defect  and  in* 
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p«rfeedoii8  of  IhingB  Kalh  brought  in  that  help  to 
pitce  them  np-;  as  it  is  said,  «•  Martha,  Martha, 
tttendis  ad  plurima,  nnam  eufficit.*'  So  likewise 
hereupon  j£sop  fiiuned  the  fahle  of  the  fox  and 
the  cat;  whereas  the  fox  bragged  what  a  number 
of  shifts  and  deiriees  he  had  to  get  fkx>m  the  hounds, 
aod  the  eat  said  she  had  but  one,  whioh  was  to 
eUmb  a  tree,  which  in  proof  was  better  worth  than 
all  the  rest ;  whereof  the  prorerb  grew,  «*  Mulla 
iMmt  vulpes,  sed  fells  unmn  magnum.'*  And  in 
the  moral  of  this  fable  it  comes  likewise  to  pass, 
tliat  a  good  sure  fidend  is  a  better  help  at  a  pinch 
thfta  all  the  stratagems  and  policies  of  a  man's 
own  wit.  So  it  fiedleth  out  to  be  a  common  error 
in  negotiating,  whereas  men  have  many  reasons  to 
induce  or  persuade,  they  striTO  commonly  to  utter 
and  use  them  all  at  once,  which  weakeneth  them. 
For  it  argueth,  as  was  said,  a  neediness  in  every 
of  the  reasons,  by  itself^  as  if  one  did  not  trust  to 
any  of  them,  but  fled  from  ono  to  another,  helping 
himself  only  with  that :  «« Et  que  non  prosunt  sin- 
gula, multa  juTant.*'  Indeed  in  a  set  speech  in  an 
Msembly,  it  is  expected  a  man  should  use  all  his 
lessons  in  the  case  he  handleth,  but  in  private 
persuasions  it  is  always  a  great  error.  A  fourth 
ease  wherdn  this  coloiur  may  be  reprehended,  is 
in  respect  of  that  same  ''Tis  unita  fortior,"  ae- 
^rding  to  the  tale  of  the  French  king,  that  when 
the  emperor's  ambassador  had  recited  hismaster^s 
slyle  at  large,  which  oonsisteth  of  many  countries 
wid  dominions ;  the  French  king  willed  his  cIuuh 
oeUer,  or  other  minister,  to  repeat  and  say  over 
Fiance  as  many  times  as  the  other  had  recited 
Ihe  several  dominions ;  intending  it  was  equiva- 
lent with  them  all,  and  besides  more  compacted 
and  united.  There  is  also  appertaining  to  this 
colour  another  point,  why  breaking  of  a  tiling 
doth  help  it,  not  by  way  of  adding  a  show  of  mag- 
niUide  unto  it,  but  a  note  of  excellency  and  rarity ; 
whereof  the  feims  are,  Whexe  shall  you  find 
aach  a  concurrence ;  Great  but  not  complete ;  for 
it  seems  a  less  work  of  nature  or  fbrtune,  to  make 
any  thing  in  his  kind  g^reater  than  ordinary,  than 
tojBiake  a  strange  composition.  Yet  if  it  be  nar- 
.lOwly  considered,  this  colour  will  be  reprehended 
or.  encountered,  by  imputing  to  all  excellencies  in 
oompositions  a  kind  of  poverty,  or  at  least  a  casu- 
alty or  jeopardy ;  for  from  that  which  is  exeellent 
in  greatness,  somewhat  may  be  taken,  or  there  may 
be  decay,  and  yet  sufficiency  left;  but  from  that 
wUch  hath  his  price  in  composition,  if  you  take 
away  any  thing,  or  any  part  do  &il,  all  is  disgrace. 

VL 

**  Cajnf  piiratlo  biOBa,  malaii ;  ev^ng  |»rlTitlo  maU, 
bomim."* 

The  forms  to  make  it  conceived,  that  that  was 
evil  which  is  changed  for  the  better,  are.  He  that 

•  *«  That  whose  prlvatton  (or  tbe  wait  of  wtikh)  ia  food,  la 
In  haelf  ctU  t  that  wboM  priration  (or  ih«  want  wbarooO 
ii  ma  evil,  k  hi  itaelf  fooiA 


is  in  hell  thinks  there  is  no  other  heaven.  «•  Sotia 
quercus."  Acorns  were  good  till  bread  was 
found,  Ac.  And  of  the  other  side,  the  forma 
to  make  it  conceived,  that  that  was  good  wlueh 
was  changed  for  the  worse,  are,  ''Bona  magis 
carendo  quam  fruendo  sentimus:  Bona  a  tergo 
formosissima;"  Good  things  never  appear  in  their 
full  beauty,  till  they  turn  ^eir  back  and  be  going 
away,  &c. 

llie  reprehension  of  this  colour  is,  that  the  good 
or  evil  which  is  removed  may  be  esteemed  good 
or  evil  comparatively,  and  not  positively  or  simply. 
So  that  if  tiie  privation  be  good,  it  follows  not  tbe 
former  condition  was  evil,  but  less  good ;  for  tbe 
flower  or  blossom  is  a  positive  good,  although  the 
remove  of  it  to  give  place  to  the  fruit,  be  a  com- 
parative good.  So  in  the  tale  of  JBsop,  when  the 
old  fainting  man  in  the  heat  of  the  day  cast  down 
his  burden  and  called  for  Death ;  and  when  Death 
came  to  know  his  will  with  him,  said,  it  was  for 
nothing  but  to  help  him  up  widi  his  burden  again : 
it  doth  not  follow,  that  because  Death,  which  was 
the  privation  of  the  burden,  was  ill,  therefore  the 
burden  was  good.  And  in  this  part,  the  ordinary 
form  of  '>  malum  neoesaarium"  aptly  reprehendeth 
this  colour,  for  •'  privatio  mali  necessarii  est  mala,** 
and  yet  that  doth  not  convert  the  nature  of  the  ne- 
cessary evil,  but  it  is  evil. 

Again  it  cometh  sometimes  to  pass,  that  there 
is  an  equality  in  the  change  of  privation,  and  as  ft 
were  a  ••dilemma  boni,"  or  a  ''dilemma  mali:^ 
so  that  the  eorrupticm  of  the  one  good,  is  a  gene- 
ration of  the  other.  "  Sort!  pater  equns  utrique 
est  :^  and  contrary,  the  remedy  of  the  one  evil  is 
the  occasion  and  commencement  of  another,  as  ia 
Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

VTl. 

"  Qnod  bono  vlcinam,  bonam ;  quod  a  bono  nmotanh 
Banun.*'t 

Such  is  the  nature  of  things,  that  things  con^ 
trary,  and  distant  in  nature  and  quality,  are  also 
severed  and  disjoined  in  place;  and  things  like 
and  consenting  in  quality,  are  placed,  and  as  it 
were  quartered  together:  for,  partly  in  regard  of 
the  nature  to  spread,  multiply,  and  infect  in  simi- 
litude; and  partly  in  regard  of  the  nature  to 
break,  expel,  and  alter  that  which  is  disagreeable 
and  contrary,  most  things  do  either  associate,  and 
draw  near  to  themselves  the  like,  or  at  least  assi- 
milate to  themselves  that  which  t^proacheth 
near  them,  uid  do  also  drive  away,  chase  and 
exterminate  their  contraries.  And  that  is  the 
reason  commonly  yielded,  why  the  middle  region 
of  the  air  should  be  coldest,  because  Ae  sen  and 
stars  are  either  hot  by  direct  beams,  or  by  reflec- 
tion. The  direct  beams  heat  the  upper  region, 
the  refljBcted  beams  from  the  earth  and  seas  heal 
the  lower  region.    That  which  is  in  the  midst, 

f  «Wbat  la  near  to  good,  la  goodi  what  ia  at  a  dMaafS 
from  good,  ia  evfL" 
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being  farthest  distant  in  place  from  these  two 
regions  of  heat,  are  most  distant  in  natare,  that  is, 
coldest;  which  is  that  they  term  cold  or  hot «' per 
antiperistasin,"  that  is,  environing  by  contraries : 
which  was  pleasantly  taken  hold  of  by  him  that 
said,  that  an  honest  man,  in  these  days,  most  needs 
be  more  honest  than  in  ages  heretofore, «« propter 
antiperistasin,"  because  the  shutting  of  him  in  the 
midst  of  contraries,  must  needs  make  the  honesty 
stronger  and  more  compact  in  itself. 

The  reprehension  of  this  colour  is :  first,  many 
things  of  amplitude  in  their  kind  do  as  it  were  in- 
gross  to  themselves  all,  and  leave  that  which  h 
next  them  most  destitute :  as  the  shoots  or  under- 
wood, that  grow  neaf  a  great  and  spread  tree,  is 
the  most  pined  and  shrubby  wood  of  the  field, 
because  the  great  tree  doth  deprive  and  deceive 
them  of  .sap  and  nourishment;  so  he  saith  well, 
«« divitus  servi  maxime  servi ;"  and  the  comparison 
was  pleasant  of  him,  that  compared  courtiers  au 
tendant  in  the  courts  of  princes  without  great  place 
or  office,  to  fasting-days,  which  were  next  the 
holydays,  but  otherwise  were  the  leanest  days  in 
all  the  week. 

Another  reprehension  is,  that  tilings  of  great- 
ness and  predominancy,  though  they  do  not  ex 
tenuate  the  things  adjoining  in  substance,  yet 
they  drown  them  and  obscure  them  in  show 
and  appearance;  and  therefore  the  astronomer.^ 
say,  Tiiat  whereas  in  all  other  planets  conjunction 
is  the  perfectest  amity ;  the  sun  contrariwise  is 
good  by  aspect,  but  evil  by  conjunction. 

A  third  reprehension  is,  because  evil  approach 
eth  to  good  sometimes  for  concealment,  sometimes 
for  protection;  and  good  to  evil  for  conversion 
and  reformation.  So  hypocrisy  draweth  near  to 
religion  for  coverts  and  hiding  itself ;  "  sepe  latet 
vitium  proximitate  boni:**  and  sanctuary-men , 
j^hich  were  conmionly  inordinate  men  and  male* 
factors,  were  wont  to  be  nearest  to  priests  and 
prelates,  and  holy  men ;  for  the  majesty  of  good 
things  is  such,  as  the  confines  of  them  are  revered. 
On  the  other  side,  our  Saviour,  charged  witti 
nearness  of  publicans  and  rioters,  said,  **Thc 
physician  approacheth  the  sick  rather  than  the 
whole." 

vra. 

**  Quod  quia  culpa  taa  contrazit,  majoi  malom,'  quod  ab 
ezternii  imponitur,  mUiua  malttm."* 

Thi  reason  is,  because  the  sting  and  remorse 
of  the  mind  accusing  itself  donbleth  all  adversity  i 
contrariwise,  the  considering  and  recording  in- 
wardly,  that  a  man  is  clear  and  free  from  fault 
and  just  imputation,  doth  attempter  outward 
calamities.  For  if  the  evil  be  in  the  sense,  and 
in  the  conscience  both,  there  is  a  gemination 
of  it;  but  if  evil  be  in  the  one,  and  comfort  in 

•  **  That  whkh  a  man  hath  procured  by  hta  own  defkult 
if  a  frtatar  aisclitaf,  (or  evil :)  that  whkh  la  laid  on  him  by 
othen  if  a  tatftr  evil." 


the  other,  it  is  a  kind  of  compensation :  no  fim 
poets  in  tragedies  do  make  the  most  paMiomli 
lamentations,  and  those  that  forerun  final  deepaii^ 
to  be  accusing,  questioning,  and  torturing  of- a 
man's  self. 
**  Seque  unam  clamat  canaamque  capatqae  malonuB.**    < 

And  contrariwise,  the  extremities  of  wovlfay 
peraons  have  been  annihilated  in  the  consideratta 
of  their  own  good  deserving.  Besides^  irlian 
the  evil  cometh  from  without,  there  is  left  a  kind 
of  evaporation  of  grief,  if  it  come  by  honna 
injury,  either  by  indignation,  and  meditating  of 
revenge  from  ourselves,  or  by  expecting  or  foia- 
conceiving  that  Nemesis  and  retribution  will  tdw 
hold  of  the  authore  of  our  hurt :  or  if  it  be  bj  lor 
tune  or  accident,  yet  there  is  left  a  kind  of  eipoi* 
tulation  against  the  divine  powers ; 

**  Atqne  deoa  atque  aatra  vocat  cmdella  naier." 

But  where  the  evil  is  derived  from  a  nian*aowM 
fault,  there  all  strikes  deadly  inwards  and  tai&> 
cateth. 

The  reprehension  of  this  colour  is*  fiiat  ia 
respect  of  hope,  for  reformation  of  onr  lanltt  it 
**  in  nostra  potestate ;"  but  amendment  of  oar  te 
tune  simply  is  not.  Therefore,  Demostheneti  ia 
many  of  his  orations,  saith  thus  to  the  people  of 
Athens:  «<  That  which  having  regard  to  the  tiaa 
past  is  the  woret  point  and  circumstance  of  all  tht 
rest;  that  as  to  the  time  to  come  is  the  best:  tHMl 
is  that!  Even  this,  that  by  your  sloth,  inesol^ 
tion,  and  misgovemment,  your  affairs  aie  gfowa 
to  this  declination  and  decay.  For  had  yon  astd 
and  ordered  your  means  and  forces  to  the  bss^ 
and  done  your  parts  every  way  to  the  fiillf  andf 
notwithstanding,  your  matters  should  have  goos 
backward  in  this  manner,  as  they  do,  then  had 
been  no  hope  left  of  recovery  or  reparation ;  bat 
since  it  hath  been  only  by  your  own  errorSy**  to 
So  Epictetus  in  his  degrees  saith,  ^^Tlie  woiil 
state  of  man  is  to  accuse  external  things,  bells 
than  that  to  accuse  a  man*s  self,  and  best  of  all  10 
accuse  neither." 

Another  reprehension  of  this  colour  is,  in  is* 
spect  of  the  well-bearing  of  evils  wherewith  t 
man  can  charge  nobody  but  himself^  whinh 
maketh  them  the  less 

**LeTe  fit  quod  bene  fbrtur  onue." 

And  therefore  many  natures  that  are  eifhai 
extremely  proud,  and  will  take  no  fault  to  thsoi- 
selves,  or  else  very  true  and  cleaving  to  themselvssi 
when  they  see  itie  blame  of  any  thing  that  &lls 
out  ill  must  light  upon  themselves,  have  no  other 
shift  but  to  bear  it  out  well,  and  to  make  the  least 
of  it;  for  as  we  see  when  sometimes  a  fault  is 
committed,  and  before  it  be  known  who  is  to 
blame,  much  ado  is  made  of  it ;  but  after,  if  it 
appear  to  be  done  by  a  son,  or  by  a  wife,  or  by  a 
near  friend,  then  it  is  light  made  of:  so  moch 
more  when  a  man  must  take  it  upon  himselC 
And  therefore  it  is  commonly  seen,  that  woman 
that  marry  husbands  of  their  own  choosing  agaiast 
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tb^ir  friends*  conMnts,  if  tbey  be  Dever  so  ill  used, 
yet  you  shall  seldom  see  them  complain,  but  set 
ft  good  face  on  it. 

IX. 

■**  Quod  opera  et  vlrtuta  noiitra  partnin  eft,inf^jui  bonum; 
qaod  ab  alieno  beoeflcio  vel  ab  i&dulgentia  fortuae  dela- 
■  tain,  lat  mlmia  bonnm.' '  * 

*"  Tm  reasons  are,  first,  the  future  iiope,  becausiB 
in  the  farours  of  others,  or  the  good  winds  of  for- 
tone,  we  haye  nd  state  or  certainty ;  in  our  endea- 
Tours  or: abilities  we  have.  So  as  when  they  have 
purchased  us  one  good  fortune,  we  have  them  as 
ready,  and  better  edged,  and  inured  to  procure 
another. 

The  forms  be :  y6u  have  won  this  by  play,  you 
have  not  only  the  water,  but  you  have  the  receipt, 
you  can  niak'e  it  fiigain  if  it  be  lost,  &c. 

Next,  because  ti^ese  properties  which  we  enjoy 
by  the  benefit  of  others,  carry  with  them  ah  obli- 
]gBtion,  which  seemeth  a  kind  of  burden ;  whereas 
the  other,  which  derive  from  ourselves,  are  like 
.  the fVeest parents,  •'  absque  aliquo  inde  reddendo ;" 
aiid  if  they  proceed  from  fortune  or  providence, 
yet  they  seem  to  touch  us  secretly  with  the  reve- 
rence of  the  divine  powers,  whose  favours  we 
taste,  and  therefo^  work  a  kind  of  religious  fear 
and  restraint:  whereas  in  the  other  kind,  that 
comes  to  pass  which  the  prophet  speaketh, 
*«  laetantur  et  exultant,  immolant  plagis  suis,  et 
saerificant  reti  suo." 

Thirdly,  because  that  which  cometh  nnto  us 
without  our  own  virtue,  yieldeth  not  that  commen- 
dation and  reputation :  for  actions  of  great  felicity 
may  draw  wonder,  but  praise  less ;  as  Cicero  said 
to  Cesar,  ('Que  miremur,  habemus ;  que  laude- 
nHiB,  expectamus.'' 

Fourthly,  because  the  purchases  of  our  own  in- 
<ftdstry  are  joined  commonly  with  labour  and  strife, 
which  gives  an  edge  and  appetite,  and  makes  the 
fruition  of  our  desires  more  pleasant.  *«  Suavis 
cibus  a  venatu." 

Oh  the  other  side,  there  be  four  countercolours 
to  this  colour,  rather  than  reprehensions,  because 
they  be  as  large  as  the  colour  itselL  First,  because 
felicity  seemeth  to  be  a  character  of  the  favour  and 
love  of  the  divine  powers,  and  accordingly  worketh 
both  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  respect  and  au- 
thority from  others.  And  this  felici^  extendeth 
to  znany  casual  things,  whereunto  the  care  or  virtue 
of  man  cannot  extend,  and  therefore  seemeth  to  be 
a  larger  good ;  as  when  Cesar  said  to  the  sailor, 
«« Cesarem  portas  et  fortunam  ejus ;"  if  he  had 
said,  (« et  virtutem  ejus,"  it  had  been  small  comfort 
against  a  tempest,  otherwise  than  if  it  might  seem 
upon  merit  to  induce  fortune. 

Next,  whatsoever  is  done  by  virtue  and  industry, 
seems  to  be  done  by  a  kind  of  habit  .and  art,  and 

*  "That  which  li  fotteo  by  onr own  paina and  Indoatry  la 
a  graater  food ;  that  which  coniea  by  another  man'f  courteay, 
or  the  indulf ence  of  (brtone,  ia  a  leaaer  food." 

o  2 


thnefore  open  to  be  imitated  and  followed  ;  where- 
as felicity  is  inimitable :  so  we  generally  see  that 
things  oi^  nature  seem  more  excellent  than  things 
of  art,  because  they  be  inimitable;  for -«•  quod 
imitabile  est,  potentia  quadam  vulgatum  est." 

Thirdly,  felicity  commendeth  those  things 
which  come  without  our  labour;  for  they  seem 
gifU,  and  the  other  seem  pennyworths ;  where- 
upoD^  Plutarch  saith  elegantly  of  the  acts  of  Ti- 
moleon,  who  was  so  fortunate,  compared  with  the 
acts  of'  Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas ;  that  they 
were  like  Homer's  verses,  they  ran  so  easily  and 
so  well.  And  therefore  it  is  the  word  we  give 
unto  poesy,  terming  it  a  happy  vein,  because  fa- 
cility seemeth  ever  to  come  from  happiness. 

Fourthly,  this  same  <«  preter  spera,  vel  preter 
expectatum,"  doth  increase  the  price  and  pleasure 
of  many  things :  and  this  cannot  be  incident  to 
those  things  that  proceed  from  our  own  care  and 
cohipass. 

X. 

"Gradua  iMlvationia  major  Tidetnr,  quam  gradua  diminn- 
tionia ;  et  ruraua  gradua  inceptlonia  major  ▼idetur,  quam 
gradua  incrementH/'f 

It  is  a  position  in  the  mathematics,  that  there  is 
no  proportion  between  something  and  nothing, 
therefore  the  degree  of  nullity  and  quiddity  or  act, 
seemeth  larger  than  the  degree  of  increase  and  de- 
crease ;  as  to  a  '*  monoc^lus"  it  is  more  to  lose  one 
eye  than  to  a  man  that  hath  two  eyes.  So  if  one 
have  lost  divers  children,  it  is  more  grief  to  him  to 
lose  the  last  than  all  the  rest ;  because  he  is  '^  spes 
gregis."  And  therefore  Sibylla,  when  she  brought 
her  three  books,  and  had  burned  two,  did  double 
the  whole  price  of  both  the  other,  because  the  burn- 
ing of  that  had  been  «<  gradus  privationis,"  and 
not  ««dimintitionis." 

This  colour  is  reprehended  first  in  those  things, 
the  use  and  service  whereof  resteth  in  sufficiency, 
competen6y,  or  determinate  quantity :  as  if  a  man 
be  to  pay  one  hundred  pounds  upon  a  penalty,  it  is 
more  to  him  to  want  twelve  pence,  than  aftbr  Uiat 
twelve  pence  supposed  to  be  wanting,  to  want  ten 
shillings  more ;  so  the  decay  of  a  man*s  estate 
seems  to  be  most  touched  in  the  degree,  when  he 
first  grows  behind,  more  than  afWrwards,  when  he 
proves  nothing  worth.  And  hereof  the  common 
forms  are,  ('Sera  in  fundo  parsimonia,"  and,  as 
good  never  a  whit,  as  never  the  better,  &c.  It  is 
reprehended  also  in  respect  of  that  notion,  *'  Cor- 
ruptio  unius,  generatio  alterius :"  so  that «'  gradus 
privationis"  is  many  times  less  matter,  because  it 
^ves  the  cause  and  motive  to  some  new  course. 
As  when  Demosthenes  reprehended  the  people  for 
hearkening  to  the  conditions  offisred  by  King  Philip, 
being  not  honourable  nor  equal,  he  saitk  they 
were  but  aliments  of  their  «doth  and  weakness, 

t  **  The  degree  of  privation  aeenia  greater  than  the  degree  of 
diminution ;  and  again,  the  degree  of  inception  (or  beginning) 
M«ma  greater  than  the  degree  of  increase." 
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whieh  if  they  were  takon  ewayi  neeeeMtj  would 
leach  them  etronger  reeolutioiis*  So  Doctor 
Hector  was  wont  to  say  to  the  dames  of  London, 
when  they  complained  they  were  they  conld  not  tell 
hoWj  but  yet  they  could  not  endure  to  take  any 
medicine ;  he  woold  tell  them  their  way  was  only 
to  be  sick,  for  thm  they  would  be  glad  to  take  any 
medicine. 

Thirdly,  this  colour  may  be  reprdiended,in 
respect  that  the  degree  of  decrease  is  more  aensi- 
lm  than  the  degree  of  priTBtion ;  for  in  the  mind 
of  man  ^  gradns  diminutionis"  may  work  a  wayer- 
ing  between  hope  and  fear,  and  so  keep  the  mind 
in  suspense,  from  settling  and  accommodating 
in  patience  and  resolution.  Hereof  the  common 
forms  are,  better  eye  out  than  always  aohe ;  make 
ormar,&c 

For  the  second  branch  o£  &is  odour,  it  depends 
upon  tbifi  same  general  reason :  hence  grew  the 
common-place  of  extolling  the  beginning  of  ereiy 
thing:  *<dimidium  facti  qui  bene  c«epit  habet." 
This  madethe  astrologers  so  idle  as  to  judge  of 
a  man*8  nature  and  destiny,  by  the  constellation 
of  the  moment  of  his  natiri^  or  conception.  Hiis 
colour  is  reprehended,  because  many  inceptions 
are  but,  as  Epicurus  termeth  them,  <«  tentamenta," 
tnat  b,  impeorfect  offers  and  essays,  which  ranish 


and  come  to  no  snbstanee  without  -an  iteimtka; 
so  as  in  such  cases  the  second  degree  aewM  ^ 
worthiest,  as  the  body-horse  in  the  oart  that  &Eta0» 
eth  more  than  the  fore-horse.  Hereof  the  oommon 
forms  are,  the  second  blow  makes  the  Irayt  te 
second  word  makes  the  bargain :  ^  Alter  pfinoi- 
pium  dedit,  alter  modnm  abstnlit,**  dte.  AiMMlMr 
reprehension  of  this  colour  is  in  xmpect  of  daftti 
gation,  which  makes  peraererancti  of  gieida 
dignity  than  inception:  for  chance  or  i«— 1~?*  of 
nature  may  cause  inception :  but  settled  ; 
or  judgment  make&  the  continuance. 

Thirdly,  this  colour  is  rcpjehended  in 
things,  which  haye  a  natural  course  and  ii 
contrary  to  an  inception.  So  that  the  incepliaB  is 
continually  evacuated  and  gets  no  start:  bat  thin 
behoyeth  ^  peipetna  inceptio,"  as  in  the  ^'^^''''Tnm 
form,  *<  Non  progredi  est  regredi,  qui  non  pioisit 
deficit:"  running  against  the  hill,  lowiiigagaiMt 
the  stieam,  &c.  For  if  it  be  with  the  stresM  sr 
with  the  hill,  then  the  degree  of  inc^tion  iajn^ 
than  all  the  rest. 

Fourthly,  this  colour  is  to  be  understood  of  ^gvfr 
dus  inoeptionis  a  potentia  ad  actum,  oompeiaiM 
cum  gradu  ab  acta  ad  incrementunu'*  For  nthii 
wise  *<  majur  yidetur  gradus  ab  impotenfia  si 
potentiam,  qu»n  a  potentia  ad  actnm.*' 


MISCELLANEOUS    TRACTS 

UPON  HUMAN  PHILOSOPHY. 


MR.  BACON  IN  PRAISE  OF  KNOWLEDGE- 


SiLKHoB  were  the  best  eelebimtion  o(  t)iaty 
which  I  mean  to  coiniiieiid ;  for  whp  would  pot 
jue  silenoe,  where  sileiioe  is  not  made  t  and  what 
erier  can  make  aileiioe  in  auch  a  noise  and  trnnnlt 
cf  Tain  and  popular  Gpinions  1  My  praise  shall 
be  dedicated  to  the  mind  itself.  The  mind  is  the 
man,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  mnd,  A  man  is 
bat  what  he  knoweth.  Tiie  mind  itself  is  but  an 
necident  to  knowledge;  for  knowledge  is  a  doable 
of  diat  which  is.  The  truth  of  being,  and  the  troth 
4f  knowing,  is  all  one:  and  the  pleasares  of  the 
affections  greater  than  the  pleasures  of  the  senses. 
And  are  not  the  pleasares  of  the  intellect  greater 
than  the  pleasares  of  the  affections  f  Is  it  not  a 
true  and  only  natural  pleasure,  whereof  there  is 
no  satiety  ?  Is  it  not  Imowledge  that  doth  alone 
clear  the  mind  of  all  perturbations  ?  How  many 
things  are  there  which  we  imagine  not?  How 
many  things  do  we  esteem  and  yalue  otherwise 
than  they  are?  This  ill-proportioned  estimation, 
these  Tain  imaginations,  these  be  the  clouds  of 
error  that  turn  into  the  storms  of  perturbation.  Is 
there  any  such  happiness  as  for  a  man's  mind  to 
be  raised  above  the  confusion  of  things ;  where 
he  may  have  the  prospect  of  the  order  of  nature, 
and  th6  error  of  men  %  Is  this  but  a  vein  only  of 
delight,  and  not  of  discovery  t  of  contentment,  and 
not  of  benefit!  Shall  we  not  as  well  discern  the 
riches  of  nature's  warehouse,  as  the  benefit  of  her 
shop  I  Is  truth  ever  barren  %  Shall  he  ^ot  be 
able*  thereby  to  produce  worthy  effects,  and  to 
endow  the  life  of  man  with  infinite  commodities  % 
But  shall  I  make  this  garland  to  be  put  upon  a 
wrong  head  t  Would  any  body  believe  me,  if  I 
should  verify  this,  upon  the  knowledge  that  is 
now  in  use  ?  Are  we  the  richer  by  one  poor  in- 
vention, by  reason  of  all  the  learning  that  hath 
been  these  many  hundred  years  t  The  industry 
of  artificers  maketh  some  small  improvement  of 
tilings  invented ;  and  chance  sometimes  in  ezperi- 


mentii^,  maketh  as  to  stumble  upon  somewhat 
which  is  new:  but  all  the  diqmtation  of .  the 
learned  never  brought  to  light  one  effect  of  nature 
before  unknown.  When  things  are  known  and 
found  out,  then  they  can  descant  upon  them,  they 
can  knit  them  into  certain  causes,  they  can  reduce 
them  to  their  principles.  If  any  instance  of  ex- 
perience stand  against  themt  thc^  can  range  it  in 
order  by  some  distinctions.  But  all  this  is  but  a 
web  of  the  wit,  it,  can  work  nothing.  I  do  not 
doobt  Imt  that  common  notions  which  we  call  rea* 
son,  and  Ihe  knitting  of  them  together,  which,  we 
call  logic,  are  the  art  of  reason  and  studies^  But 
they  rather  cast  obscurity,  than  gain  light  to  tiie 
contemplation  of  nature.  All  the  philosophy  of 
nature  which  is  now  received,  is  either  the  philo. 
sophy  of  the  Grecians,  or  that  other  of  the  alche. 
mists.  That  of  the  Grecians  hath  the  foundations 
in  words,  in  ostentation,  in  confotation,  in  sects, 
in  schools,  in  disputatiops.  The  Grecians  were, 
as  one  of  theoiselves  saith,  *«you  Grecians,  ever 
children."  They  knew  littie  antiquity;  they 
knew,  except  fables,  not  much  above  five  hundred 
years  before  themselves.  They  knew  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  world.  That  of  the  alchemists 
hath  the  foundation  in  imposture,  in  auricular  tra- 
ditions and  obscurity.  It  was  catching  hold  of 
religion,  but  the  principle  of  it  is, «'  Populus  vult 
decipi."  So  that  I  know  no  gieat  difference 
between  these  great  philosophers,  but  that  the  one 
is  a  loud  crying  folly,  and  tiie  other  is  a  whisper^ 
ing  folly.  The  one  is  gathered  out  of  a  few  vul- 
gar observations,  and  the  other  out  of  a  few  ex- 
periments of  a  furnace.  The  one  never  fiuleth  to 
multiply  words,  and  the  other  ever  feileth  to  mul- 
tiply gold.  Who  would  not  smile  at  Aristotie, 
when  he  admireth  the  eternity  and  invariableness 
of  the  heavens,  as  there  were  not  the  like  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  t  Those  be  the  confines  and 
borders  of  these  two  kingdoms,  where  the  con 
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tinaed  alteration  and  incursion  are.  The  super- 
ficies and  upper  parts  of  the  earth  are  full  of 
yarieties.  The  superficies  and  lower  parts  of  the 
heavens,  which  we  call  the  middle  region  of  the 
air,  is  full  of  variety.  There  is  much  spirit  in  th6 
one  part,  that  cannot  be  brought  into  mass. 
There  is  much  massy  body  in  the  other  place, 
that  cannot  be  refined  to  spirit.  The  common  air 
is  as  the  waste  ground  between  the  borders. 
Who  would  not  smile  at  the  astronomers,  I  mean 
not  these  few  carmen  which  drive  the  earth  about, 
but  the  ancient  astronomers,  which  feign  the 
moon  to  be  the  swiftest  of  the  planets,  in  motion, 
and  the  rest  in  order,  the  higher  the  slower ;  and 
so  are  compelled  to  imagine  a  double  motion: 
whereas  how  evident  is  it,  that  that  which  they 
call  a  contrary  motion,  is  but  an  abatement  of 
motion.  The  fixed  stars  overgo  Saturn,  and  so 
in  them  and  the  rest,  all  is  but  one  motion,  and 
the  nearer  the  earth  the  slower.  A  motion  also 
whereof  air  and  water  do  participate,  though  much 
interrupted.  But  why  do  I  in  a  conference  of 
pleasure  enter  these  great  matters,  in  sort  that 
pretending  to  know  much,  I  should  forget  what  is 
seasonable  t  Pardon  me,  it  was  because  all 
things  may  be  endowed  and  adorned  widi 
speeches,  but  knowledge  itself  is  more  beautiful 
than  any  apparel  of  words  that  can  be  put  upon 
it.  And  let  me  not  seem  arrogant  without  re- 
spect to  these  great  reputed  authors.  Let  me  so 
give  every  man  his  due,  as  I  give  time  his  due, 
which  is  to  discover  truth.  Many  of  these  men 
had  greater  wits,  far  above  mine  own,  and  so  are 


many  in  the  Universities  of  Europe  at  this  day. 
But  alas,  they  learn  nothing  there  bat  to  believe; 
first,  to  believe  that  6thers  know  that  which  tli^ 
know  not ;  and  after,  themselves  know  that  which 
they  know  not     But  indeed  facility  to  believs^ 
impatience  to  doubt,  temerity  to  answer,  glarj  to 
know,  doubt  to  contradict,  end  to  gain,  sloth  to 
search,  seeking  things  in  words,  resting  in  put 
of  nature;   these  and  the  like,  have  been  the 
thugs  which  have  forbidden  the  happy  match 
between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  nature  of 
^ings ;  and  in  place  thereof  have  married  it  to 
vain  notions  and  blind  experiments :  and  what  die 
posterity  and  issue  of  so  honourable  a  match  may 
be,  it  is  not  hard  to  consider.     Printing,  a  gross 
inventbn;  artillery,  a  thing  that  lay  not  far  ont 
of  the  way ;  the  needle,  a  thing  partly  known  be- 
fore: what  a  change  have  these  three  made  in  die 
world  in  these  times;  the  one  in  state  of  learning 
the  other  in  state  of  the  war,  the  third  in  the  ttils 
of  treasure,  commodities,  and  naWgation  1     And 
those,  I  say,  were  but  stumbled  upon  and  ligfalsd 
npon  by  chance.    Therefore,  no  doubt,  the  o^ 
vereignty  of  man  lieth  hid  in  knowledge ;  wheieiB 
many  things  are  reserved,  which  kings  with  Ibsir 
treasure  cannot  buy,  nor  with  their  force  eoi^ 
mand ;  their  spials  and  intelligencers  can  give  no 
news  of  them,  their  seamen  and  discoverers  caninot 
sail  where  they  grow:  now  we  govern  natnieii 
opinions,  but  we  are  thrall  unto  her  in  neecMltf  | 
but  if  we  would  be  led  by  her  in  inventioot  ^V* 
should  command  her  in  action. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Ofihe  limits  and  end  of  knowledge. 

Iir  the  divine  nature,  botlr  religion  and  philoso- 
fghj  hath  acknowledged  goodness  in  perfection, 
science  or  providence  comprehending  all  things, 
mad  absolute  sovereignty  or  kingdom.  In  aspir- 
ttg  to  the  throne  of  power,  the  angels  transgress- 
ed and  fell;  in  presuming  to  come  within  the 
oiBcle  of  knowledge,  man  tnmsgressed  and  fell ; 
h^t  in  pursuit  towards  the  similitude  of  God's 
goodness  or  love,  which  is  one  thing,  for  love  is 
nothing  else  but  goodness  put  in  motion  or  applied, 
nehher  man  or  spirit  ever  hath  transgressed,  or 
shall  tnnsgress. 

The  angel  of  light  that  was,  when  he  presumed 
before  his  fall,  said  within  hims^f,  ««I  will  ascend. 
#nd  be  like  unto  the  Highest ;*V  not  God,  but  the 
Highest.  To  be  like  to  God  in  goodness,  was  no 
part  of  his  emulation:  knowledge,  being  in  crea- 
tion an  angel  of  light,  was  not  the  want  which 
did  most  solicit  him ;  only  because  he  was  a  mi- 
nister he  aimed  at  a  supremacy ;  therefore  his 
climbing  or  ascension  was  turned  into  a  throwing 
down  or  precipitation. 

Man,  on  the  other  side,  when  be  was  tempted 
before  he  fell,  had  offered  unto  him  this  suggestion, 
«« that  he  should  be  like  unto  God.*'  But  how  ? 
not  simply,  but  in  this  part,  «« knowing  good  and 
evil."  For  being  in  his  creation  invested  with 
soyereignty  of  all  inferior  creatures,  he  was  not 
needy  of  power  or  dominion.  But  again,  being 
a  spirit  newly  enclosed  in.  a  body  of  earth,  he  was 
fittest  to  be  allured  with  appetite  of  light  and 
liberty  of  knowledge.   Therefore  this  approaching 
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and  intruding  into  God's  secrets  and  mysteries, 
was  rewarded  with  a  further  removing  and  estrang- 
ing from  God's  presmce.  But  as  to  the  good- 
ness of  God,  there  is  no  danger  in  contending  or 
advancing  towards  a  similitude  thereof;  as  that 
which  is  open  and  propounded  to  our  imitation. 
For  that  voice,  whereof  the  heathen  and  all  other 
errors  of  religion  have  ever  confessed  that  it 
sounds  not  like  man,  «<  Love  your  enemies ;  be 
you  J  ike  unto  your  heavenly  Father,  that  sufiereth 
his  rain  to  fall  both  upon  the  just  and  the  u^ijustf'* 
doth  well  declare,  that  we  can  in  that  point  com- 
mit no  excess.  So  again  we  findit  often  repeated 
in  the  old  law,  "  Be  ye  toly  as  I  am  holy ;"  and 
what  is  holiness  else  but  goodness,  as  we  con- 
sider it  separate  and  guarded  from  all  mixture, 
and  aU  access  of  evil ! 

Wherefore  seeing  that  knowledge  is  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  things  which  are  to  Se  accepted  of 
with  caution  and  distinction  ;  being  now  to  open 
a  fountain,  such  as  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  where 
the  issues  and  streams  thereof  will  take  and  fall ; 
I  thought  it  good  and  necessary  in  the  first  place, 
to  make  a  strong  and  sound  head  or  bank  to  rule 
and  guide  the  course  of  the  waters;  by  setting 
down  this  position  or  firmament,  namely, «(  That 
all  kiiowledge  is  to  be  limited  by  religion,  and  to 
be  referred  to  use  and  action." 

For  if  any  man  shall  think,  by  view  and  inqui- 
ry into  these  sensible  and  material  things,  to  attain 
to  any  light  for  the  revealing  of  the  nature  or  will 
of  God,  he  shall  dangerously  abuse  himself.  It 
is  true,  that  the  contemplation  of  the  creatures  of 
God  hath  for  end,  as  to  the  natures  of  the  creatures 
themselves,  knowledge ;  but  as  to  tl^e  nature  of 
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God,  no  knowledge,  but  wonder ;  which  is  nothing 
else  but  contemplation  broken  off,  or  losing  itself. 
Nay  further,  as  it  was  aptly  said  bj  one  of  Plato's 
school,  ^'  the  sense  of  man  resembles  the  sun, 
which  openeih  and  revealeth  the  terrestrial  globe, 
but  obscureth  and  concealeth  the  celesti^;''  so 
doth  the  sense  discoTer  natural  things,  but  darken 
and  shut  up  divine.  And  this  appeareth  sufficient- 
ly in  that  there  is  no  proceeding  in  inyention  of 
knowledge,  but  by  similitude ;  and  God  is  only 
self-like,  having  nothing  in  common  with  any 
creature,  otherwise  as  in  shadow  and  trope.  There- 
fore attend  his  will  as  himself  openeth  it,  and 
give  unto  faith  that  which  unto  faith  belongeth ; 
for  more  worthy  it  is  to  believe  than  to  think  or 
know,  considering  that  in  knowledge,  as  we  now 
are  capable  of  it,  the  mind  snffisreth  from  inferior 
natures ;  but  in  all  belief  it  suffereth  from  a  spirit, 
which  it  holdeth  superior,  and  more  authorized 
tlian  itself. 

To  conclude;  the  prejudice  hath  been  infinite, 
that  both  divine  and  human  knowledge  hath  re- 
ceived by  the  intermingling  and  tempering  of  the 
one  with  the  other :  as  that  which  hath  filled  the 
one  full  of  heresies,  and  the  other  full  of  speculap 
tive  fictions  and  vanities. 

But  now  there  are  again,  which,  in  a  contrary 
extremity  to  those  which  give  to  contemplation 
an  4ver-large  scope,  do  ofier  too  great  a  restraint 
to  natural  and  lawful  knowledge ;  being  unjustly 
jealous  that  every  reach  and  depth  of  knowledge 
wherewith  Aeir  conceits  have  not  been  acquaint- 
ed, should  be  too  high  an  elevation  of  man's  wit, 
and  a  searching  and  ravelling  too  far  into  God's 
secrets ;  an  opinion  that  ariseth  either  of  envy, 
which  is  proud  weakness,  and  to  be  censured  and 
not  confuted,  or  else  of  a  deceitfUl  simplicity. 
For  if  they  mean  that  the  ignorance  of  a  second 
cause  doth  make  men  more  devoutly  to  depend 
upon  the  providence  of  God,  as  supposing  the  ef- 
fects to  come  immediately  from  his  hand  ;  I  de- 
mand of  them,  as  Job  demanded  of  his  friends, 
««Will  you  lie  for  God,  as  man  will  for  man 
to  gratify  himt"  But  if  any  man,  without  any 
sinister  humour,  doth  indeed  make  doubt  that 
this  digging  further  and  fhrther  into  the  mine  of 
natural  knowledge,  is  a  thing  without  example, 
and  uncommended  in  the  Scriptures,  or  fruitless ; 
let  him  remember  and  be  instructed  :  for  behold 
it  was  not  that  pure  light  of  natural  knowledge, 
whereby  man  in  paradise  was  able  to  give  unto 
every  living  creature  a  name  according  to  his  pro- 
priety, which  gave  occasion  to  the  fall ;  but  it  was 
an  aspiring  desire  to  attain  to  that  part  of  moral 
knowledge,  which  defineth  of  good  and  evil, 
whereby  to  dispute  God's  commandments,  and 
not  to  depend  upon  the  revelation  of  his  will, 
which  was  the  original  temptation.  And  the  first 
holy  records,  which  within  those  brief  memorials 
of  things  which  passed  before  the  flood,  entered 
(bw  things  as  worthy  to  be  registered,  but  only 


lineages  and  propagations,  yet  nevertheless  honoir 
the  remembrance  of  the  inventor  both  of  mutie. 
and  works  in  metal.  Moses  again,  who  was  Ike 
reporter,  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  all  the  Egyp* 
tian  learning,  which  nation  was  early  and  leading 
in  matter  of  knowledge.  And  Solomon  th&  king, 
as  out  of  a  branch  of  his  wisdom  extraordinarily 
petitioned  and  granted  from  God,  is  said  to  have 
written  a  natur^  history  of  all  that  is  green,  from 
the  cedar  to  the  moss,  which  is  but  a  rudiment  be» 
tween  putrefaction  and  an  herb,  and  also  of  all 
that  liveth  and  moveth.  And  if  the  book  of  Jpb 
be  turned  over,  it  will  be  found  to  have  mach  as* 
persion  of  natural  philosophy.  Nay,  the  same 
Solomon  the  kingaffirmeth  directly,  that  the  g^my 
of  God  '««is  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  the  glory  ol 
the  king  is  to  find  it  out,"  as  if,  according  to  the 
innocent  play  of  children^  the  Divine  Majeety 
took  delight  to  hide  his  works,  to  the  end  to  have 
them  found  out ;  for  in  naming  the  king  he  intend- 
eth  man,  taking  such  a  condition  of  man  as  hath 
most  excellency  and  greatest  commandmenta  eC 
wits  and  means,  alluding  also  to  his  own  perMOt 
being  truly  one  of  those  clearest  burning  lampe, 
whereof  himself  speaketh  in  another  pltee,  wImd 
he  saith,  *«  The  spirit  of  man  is  as  the  lamp  of  God, 
wherewith  ho  searcheth- all  inwardness;"  wliiok 
nature  of  the  soul  the  same  Solomon,  holding  pie- 
cious  and  inestimable,  and  therein  conspiring  witk 
th6  affection  of  Socrates,  Vho  scorned  tiM  pveloiA- 
ed  learned  men  of  his  time  for  raising  great  beneH 
of  their  learning,  whereas  Anaxagoias  eontmii* 
wise,  and  divers  others,  being  bom  to  ample  paiA* 
monies,  decayed  them  in  contemplation,  delif  oieik 
it  in  preeept  yet  remaining,  <«  Buy  the  tmth  aad 
sell  it  not ;  and  so  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.** 

And  lest  any  man  should  retain  a  scmple,  «•  if 
this  thirst  of  knowledge  were  rather  an  humoitr  ef 
the  mind,  than  an  emptiness  or  want  in  ovtme^ 
and  an  instinct  from  God ;  the  same  author  defia^ 
of  it  fully,  saying, «« God  hath  made  every  thfiig 
in  beauty  according  to  season ;  also  he  hath  eet 
the  world  in  man's  heart,  yet  can  he  not  find  eit 
the  work  which  God  worketh  from  the  begimAiy 
to  the  end :"  declaring  not  obscurely  that  Godhadi 
framed  the  mind  of  man  as  a  glass,  capable  of  Hm 
image  of  the  universal  world,  joying  to  receive  Hm 
signature  thereof,  as  the  eye  is  of  light;  yes,  not 
only  satisfied  in  beholding  the  variety  of  thiagt, 
and  vicissitude  of  times,  but  raised  also  to  find  oil 
and  discern  those  ordinances  and  decrees,  whidi 
throughout  all  these  changes  are  infallibly 
observed.  And  although  the  highest  generalitf 
of  motion,  or  summary  law  of  nature,  God  ( 
still  reserve  within  his  own  curtain;  yet 
and  noble  are  the  inferior  and  secondary  operatioiis 
which  are  within  man's  sounding.  This  is  a  thiif 
which  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  may  so  plainly  speak 
as  truly  conceive,  that  as  all  knowledge  appeaietli 
to  be  a  plant  of  God's  own  planting,  so  it  may  esMl 
the  spreading  and  flourisbbg,  or  at  least  the  beai^ 
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inj^  and  fructifying  of  this  plant,  by  a  providence 
of  God,  nay,  not  only  by  a  general  providence 
bat  by  a  apeoial  prophecy,  waa  appointed  to 
tiiis  autumn  of  the  world :  for  to  my  understand- 
ings, it  is  not  violent  to  the  letter,  and  safe  now 
af^r  the  event,  so  to  interpret  that  place  in  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel,  where,  speaking  of  the  latter 
times,  it  is  said,  ••  Many  shall  pass  to  and  fro,  and 
Bcieaoe  shall  be  increased ;"  as  if  the  opening  of. 
the  world  by  navigation  and  commerce,  and  the 
further  discovery  of  knowledge,  should  meet  in  one 
time  or  age. 

But  howsoever  that  be,  there  are  besides  the 
audiorities  of  Scriptures  before  recited,  two  reasons 
of  exceeding  great  weight  and  fbroe,  why  reli^on 
should  dearly  protect  all  increase  of  natural  know- 
ledge :  the  one,  because  it  leadeth  to  the  greater 
ezJtation  of  the  glory  of  Grod ;  for  as  the  Psalms 
ind  other  Scriptures  do  oflen  invite  us  to  consider, 
and  to  magnify  the  great  and  wonderful  works  of 
God ;  so  if  we  should  rest  only  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  shows  which  first  offer  themselves  to 
oar  senses,  we  should  do  a  like  injury  to  the 
majesty  of  God,  as  if  we  should  judge  of  the  store 
of  some  excellent  jeweller,  by  that  only  which  is 
set  out  to  the  street  in  his  shop.  The  other  reason 
is,  because  it  is  a  singular  help  and  preservative 
against  unbelief  and  error:  for  saith  our  Saviour, 
mYou  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the 
power  of  God ;"  laying  before  us  two  books  or 
volumes  to  study,  if  we  wiU  be  secured  from  error ; 
fint  the  Scriptures  revealing  the  will  of  God,  and 
then  the  creatures  expressing  his  power ;  for  that 
latter  book  Will  certify  us,  that  nothing  which  the 
fint,  teacheth  shall  be  thought  impossible.  And 
most  sure  it  is,  and  a  true  conclusion  of  experience, 
that  a  little  natural,  philosophy  inclineth  the  mind 
to  atheism,  but  a  further  proceeding  bringeth  the 
mind  back  to  religion. 

'  To  conclude  then:  Let  no  man  presume  to 
eheek  the  liberality  of  God's  gifts,  who,  as  was 
■aaid,  •<hath  set  the  worid  in  man's  heart.**  So 
as  whatsoever  is  not  God,  but  parcel  of  the  world, 
be  hath  fitted  it  to  the  comprehension  of  man's 
mind,  if  man  will  open  and  dilate  the  powere  of 
bis  understanding  as  he  may. 

Bat  yet  evermore  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  least  part  of  knowledge  passed  to  man  by  this 
■o  large  a  charter  from  God,  must  be  subject  to 
that  use  for  which  God  hath  granted  it,  which  is 
the  benefit  and  relief  of  the  state  and  society  of 
man :  for  otherwise  all  manner  ^i  knowledge  be- 
eometh  malign  and  serpentine,  and  therefore,  as 
carrying  the  quality  of  the  serpent's  sting  and 
malice,  it  maketh  the  mind  of  man  to  swell ;  as 
tiie  Scripture  sayeth  excellently,  «« Knowledge 
bloweth  up,  but  charity  buildetlrup."  And  again, 
tiie  same  author  doth  notably  disavow  both  power 
and  knowledge,  such  as  is  not  dedicated  to  good- 
Mta  or  love ;  for  saith  he,  •«  If  I  have  all  faith,  so 
Ik  1  oould  remove  mountains,*'  there  is  power 


active ;  «« If  I  render  my  body  to  the  fire,"  therb 
is  power  passive ;  *<  If  I  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  angels,"  there  is  knowledge,  for  lan- 
guage is  but  the  conveyance  of  knowledge,  «<  aH 
were  nothing." 

And  therefore  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  curiosity, 
nor  the  quiet  of  resolution,  nor  the  raising  of  the 
spirit,  nor  victory  of  wit,  nor  faculty  of  speech, 
nor  lucre  of  profession,  nor  ambition  of  honour  or 
fame,  or  inablement  for  business,  that  are  the  true 
ends  of  knowledge ;  some  of  these  being  more 
worthy  than  other,  though  all  inferior  and  dege- 
nerate :  but  it  is  a  restitution  and  reinvesting,  in 
great  part,  of  man  to  the  sovereignty  and  power, 
for  whensoever  he  shall  be  able  to  call  the  crea- 
tures by  their  true  names,  he  shall  again  command 
them,  which  he  had  in  his  firet  state  of  creation. 
And  to  s^eak  plainly  and  clearly,  it  is  a  discovery 
of  all  operations  and  possibilities  of  operations 
from  immortality,  if  it  were  possible,  to  the  mean- 
est mechanical  practice.  And  therefore  know- 
ledge, that  tendeth  but  to  satisfaction,  is  but  as  a 
courtesan,  which  is  for  pleasure,  and  not  for  fruit 
or  generation.  And  knowledge  that  tendeth  to 
profit  or  profession,  or  glory,  is  but  as  the  golden 
ball  thrown  before  Atalanta;  which  while  she 
goeth  aside,  and  stoopeth  to  take  up,  she  hindereth 
the  race.  And  knowledge  referred  to  some  parti- 
cular point  of  use,  is  but  as  Harmo^us,  which 
putteth  down  one  tyrant:  and  not  like  Hereules, 
who  did  perambulate  the  world  to  suppress  tyrants 
and  giants  and  monstere  in  every  part 

It  is  true,  that  in  two  points  the  curse  is  peremp- 
tory, and  not  to  be  removed :  the  one,  that  vanity 
inilst  be  the  end  in  all  human  effects;  eternity 
being  resumed  though  tiie  revolutions  and  periods 
may  be  delayed.  Tlie  other,  that  the  consent  of 
the  creature  being  now  turned  into  reluctation,  this 
power  cannot  otherwise  be  exeroised  and  admi- 
nistered but  with  labour,  as  well  in  inventing  as 
in  executing;  yet  nevertheless  chiefly  that  labour 
and  travel  which  is  described  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brows,  more  than  of  the  body ;  that  is,  such  travel 
as  is  joined  with  the  working  and  diseursion  of 
the  spirits  in  the  brain :  for  as  Solomon  saith  ex- 
cellentiy,  vThe  fool  putteth  to  more  strength,  but 
the  wise  man  oonsidereth  which  way ;"  signifying 
the  election  of  the  mean  to  be  more  material  tiian 
the  multiplication  of  endeavour.  It  is  true  also 
that  there  is  a  limitation  rather  potential  than 
actual,  which  is  when  the  effect  is  possible,  but 
the  time  or  place  yieldeth  not  the  matter  or  basis 
whereupon  man  should  work.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  precincts  and  bounds,  let  it  be  believed, 
and  appeal  thereof  made  to  time,  with  renunciation 
nevertheless  to  all  the  vain  and  abusing  promises 
of  alchemists  and  magicians,  and  such  like  light, 
idle,  ignorant,  credulous,  and  fantastical  wits  and 
sects,  that  the  new-found  worid  of  land  was  not 
greater  addition  to  the  ancient  continent,  than  there 
remaineth  at  this  day  a  world  of  inventions  and 
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sciences  unknown,  having  respect  to  those  that 
are  known,  with  this  difference,  &at  the  ancient 
regions  of  knowledge  will  seem  as  barbarous, 
compared  with  the  new ;  as  the  new  regions  of 
people  seem  barbarous,  compared  to  many  of  the 
old. 

The  dignity  of  this  end,  of  endowment  of  man's 
life  with  new  commodities,  appeareth  by  the, esti- 
mation that  antiquity  made  of  such  as  guided 
thereunto ;  for  whereas  founders  of  states,  law- 
givers, eztirpers  of  tyrants,  Others  of  the  .people, 
were  honoured  but  with  the  titles  of  worthies 
or  demigods,  inventors  were  ever  consecrated 
amongst  the  gods  themselves.  And  if  the  ordi- 
nary ambitions  of  men  lead  them  to  se^  the 
amplification  of  their  own  power  in  their  coun- 
tries, and  a  better  ambition  than  that  hath  moved 
men  to  seek  the  amplification  of  the  power  of 
their  own  countries  amongst  other  nations :  better 
again  and  more  worthy  must  that  aspiring  be, 
which  seeketh  the  amplification  of  the  power  and 
kingdom  of  mankind  oyer  the  world :  the  ratiier, 
because  the  other  two  prosecutions  are  ever  cul- 
pable of  much  perturbation  and  injustice;  but  this 
is  a  work  truly  divine,  which  cometh  « in  aura 
leni,''  without  noise  or  observation. 

The  access  also  to  this  work  hath  been  by  that 
port  or  passage,  which  the  Divine  Majesty,  who 
is  unchangeable  in  his  ways,  doth  infallibly  con- 
tinue and  observe ;  that  is,  the  felicity  wherewith 
he  hath  blessed  an  humility  of  mind,  such  as 
rather  laboureth  to  spell,  and  so  by  degrees  to 
read  in  the  volumes  of  his  creatures,  tiian  to  solicit 
and  urge,  and  as  it  were  to  invocate  a  man's  own 
spirit  to  divine,  and  give  oracles  unto  him.  For 
as  in  the  inquiry  of  divine  truth,  the  pride  of  man 
hath  ever  inclined  to  leave  the  oracles  of  God's 
word,  and  to  vanish  in  the  mixture  of  their  own 
inventions ;  so  in  the  selfsame  manner,  in  inqui- 
sition of  nature,  they  have  ever  left  the  oracles  of 
God's  works,  and  adored  the  deceiving  and  de- 
formed imagery,  which  the  unequal  mirrors  of 
their  own  minds  have  represented  unto  them. 
Nay,  it  is  a  point  fit  and  necessary  in  the  front, 
and  beginning  of  this  work,  without  hesitation  or 
reservation  to  be  professed,  that  it  is  no  less  true 
in  this  human  kingdom  of  knowledge,  than  in 
God's  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  no  man  shall  entor 
into  it,  (« except  he  become  first  as  a  little  child." 

Of  the  impedimenU  of  knowledge. 

Being  the  IVth  chapter,  the  preface  only  of  it. 

In  some  things  it  is  more  hard  to  attempt  than 
to  achieve;  which  fnlleth  out,  when  the  difiiculty 
is  not  BO  much  in  the  matter  or  subject,  as  it  is  in 
the  crossness  and  indisposition  of  the  mind  of 
man  to  think  of  any  such  thing,  to  will  or  to  re- 
solve it ;  and  therefore  Titus  Livius  in  his  decla- 
matory digression,  wherein  he  doth  depress  and 
extenuate  the  honour  of  Alexander's  conquests 


saith,  <<  Nihil  aliud  quam  bene  auauB  ▼« 
temnere:"  in  which  sort  of  things  it  is  die  anB- 
ner  of  men  fijst  to  wonder  that  any  saoh  thiag 
should  be  possible,  and  after  it  Is  fooiid  outt  id 
wonder  again  how  the  world  should  misa  it  m 
long.  Of  this  nature  I  take  to  be  the  inrenlioa 
and  discovery  of  knowledge,  &c. 

T%e  impedimenta  which  have  been  in  the  iimeMf  wtd 
in  dipenion  of  wita* 

Being  the  Vth  chapter,  a  small  fragment  in  As 
begrinning  of  that  chapter. 


The  encounters  of  the  times  have  been  no 
fayourable  and  prosperous  for  the  inTentioa  ef 
knowledge,  so  as  it  is  not  only  the  daintinesa  ef 
the  seed  to  take,  and  the  ill  mixture  and  unlikiBg 
of  the  ground  to  nourish  or  raise  this  plan^  h«t 
the  ill  season  also  of  the  weather,  by  which  it 
hath  been  checked  and  blasted.  Especially  ia 
that  the  seasons  have  been  proper  to  bring  up  nd 
set  forward  other  more  hasty  and  indifferent  pLnls, 
wheieby  this  of  knowledge  hath  been  atarvad  aad 
overgrown ;  for  in  the  descent  of  times  always 
there  hath  been  somewhat  else  in  reign  and  rep» 
tation,  which  hath  generally  aliened  and  diveilid 
wits  and  labours  from  that  employment. 

For  as  for  the  uttermost  antiquity,  which  it  like 
fame  that  mufiles  her  head,  and  tella  talea,  I  ci» 
not  presume  much  of  it;  for  I  would  not  willingly 
imitate  the  manner  of  those  that  describe  aiaps, 
which  when  they  come  to  some  fiur  eoontriai, 
whereof  they  have  no  knowledge,  set  down  iiofr 
there  be  great  wastes  and  deserts  there :  to  I  an 
not  apt  to  affirm  that  they  knew  little,  heemam 
what  they  knew  is  little  known  to  us.  Bat  if  yea 
will  judge  of  them  by  the  last  traces  that  lennia 
to  us,  you  will  conclude,  though  not  so  steomfnlly 
as  Aristotle  doth,  that  saith  our  ancestors  wen 
extreme  gross,  as  those  that  came  newly  fiom 
being  moulded  out  of  the  clay,  or  some  eutUy 
substance;  yet  reasonably  and  probably  -diat, 
that  it  was  with  them  in  matter  of  knowledft, 
but  as  the  dawning  or  break  of  day.  For  at  that 
time  the  world  was  altogether  home-bred,  ereiy 
nation  looked  little  beyond  their  own  eonfinea  ar 
territories,  and  tlie  world  had  no  thorough  lights 
then,  as  it  hath  had  since  by  commerce  and  i 
gation,  whereby  tkcre  could  neither  be  that 
tribution  of  wits  one  to  help  another,  nor 
variety  of  particulars  for  the  correcting  the  4 
mary  conceits. 

And  as  there  could  be  no  great  collection  of  i 
of  several  parts  or  nations,  so  neither  could 
be  any  succession  of  wits  of  several  times,  whcn- 
by  one  might  refine  the  other,  in  regard  they  hal 
not  history  to  any  purpose.  And  the  manner  of 
their  traditions  was  utterly  unfit  and  unproper  fia 
amplification  of  knowledge.  And  again,  thfe  sla- 
dies  of  those  times,  you  shall  find,  besides  warSi 
incursions,  and  rapines,  which  were  *hen  almor 
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eTeiywhere  betwixt  states  adjoiningr,  the  use  of 
leagues  aod  confederacies  beingr  not  then  known, 
were  to  populate  by  multitude  of  wlrea  and  gene- 
ration, a  thing  at  this  day  in  the  waster  part  of  the 
West  Indies  principally  effected;  and  to  build, 
sometimes  for  Habitation,  towns  and  cities;  some- 
times for  fiaime  and  memory,  monuments,  pyramids, 
colossGS,  and  the  like«  And  if  there  happened  to 
rise  up  any  more  citil  wits ;  then  would  he  found 
and^  erect  some  new  laws,  customs,  and  usages, 
such  as  now  of  late  years,  when  the  world  was 
Tsvolute  almost  to  the  like  rudeness  and  obscurity, 
we  see  both  in  our  own  nation  and  abroad  many 
examples  of^  as  weU  in  a  number  of  tenures  re- 
aarred  upon  n;ien's  lands,  aa  in  dirers  customs  of 
towns  and  manors,  being  the  devises  that  such 
wits  wrought  upon  in  such  times  of  deep  igno* 
xance,  &c. 

ne  impedimenU  of  knowledge  far  want  of  a  true 
meeeation  of  wiisy  and  that  hitherto  the  length  of 
one  man^t  life  hath  been  the  greatest  meature  of 
•knowledge.- 

Being  the  TIth  chapter,  the  whole  chapter. 

Jn  arts  mechanical  the  first  devise  cometh  short- 
est, and  time  addeth  and  peifecteth.  But  in 
sciences  of  conceit,  the  first  author  goeth  farthest, 
and  time  leeseth  and  corrupteth.  Painting,  artii- 
lecy,-  sailing,  and  the  like,  grossly  managed  at 
fijpst,  by  time  accommodate  and  refined.  The 
piuHosophies  and  sciences  of  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Democritus,  Hippocrates,  of  most  vigour  at  first, 
by  time  degenerated  and  imbased.  In  the  former, 
many  wits  and  industries  contributed  in  one.  In 
Ihe  latter  many  men's  wits  spent  to  deprave  the 
wit  of  one. 

The  error  is  both  in  the  deliverer  and  in  the 
reoeiver.  He  that  delivereth  knowledge,  desireth 
to  .deliver  it  in  such  form  as  may  be  soonest  be- 
lieved, and  not  as  may  easiliest  be  examined.  He 
that  receiveth  knowledge  desireth  rather  present 
satisfaction  than  expectant  search,  and  so  rather 
not  to  doubt  than  not  to  err.  Glory  maketh  the 
author  not  lay  open  his  weakness;  and  sloth 
aaketh  the  disciple  not  to  know  his  strength. 

Then  begin  men  to  aspire  to  .the  second  prizes, 
to  be  a  profound  interpreter  and  commenter,  to  be 
Sk  sharp  champion  and  defender,  to  be  a  methodical 
Qompounder  and  abridger.  And  this  is  the  unfor- 
tunate succession  of  wits  which  the  world  hath 
yet  had,  whereby  the  patrimony  of  all  knowledge 
goeth  not  on  husbandiBd  or  improved,  but  wasted 
and  decayed.  For  knowledge  is  like  a  water,  that 
wUl  never  arise  again  higher  than  the  level  from 
which  it  fell.  And  therefore  to  go  beyond  Aris- 
totle by  the  light  of  Aristotle,  is  to  tMnk  that  a 
borrowed  light  can  increase  the  original  light  from 


man's  life,  and  then  vain  was  the  complaint,  that 
««life  is  short,  and  art  is  long:^  or  else,  that  the 
knowledge  that  now  is,  is  but  a  shrub;  and  not 
that  tree  which  is  never  dangerous,  but  where  it 
is  to  the  purpose  of  knowing  good  and  evil ;  which 
desire  ever  riseth  upon  an  appetite  to  elect,  and 
not  to  obey„  and  so  containeth  in  it  a  manifest 
defection. 

J%ai  the  pretended  eueeession  <f  wits  hath  been 
evil  plbeed^for  aa  much  a$  after  variety  of  Meets 
and  opinions^  the  moat  popular  and  not  the  truest 
prtfoaikih  and  weareth  out  the  rest. 

Being  the  Yllth  chapter,  a  fragment. 

It  is  sensible  to  think,  that  when  men  enter  first 
into  search  and  inquiry,  according  to  the  several 
frames  and  compositions  of  their  understanding, 
they  light  upon'  differing  conceits,  and  so  all  opi- 
nions and  doubts  are  beaten  over ;  and  then  men 
having  made  a  taste  of  all,  wax  weary  of  variety, 
and  so  reject  the  worst,  and  hold  themselves  to 
the  best,  either  some  one,  if  it  be  eminent :  or 
some  two  or  three,  if  they  be  in  some  equality; 
which  afterwards  are  received  and  carried  on,  and 
the  rest  extinct. 

But  truth  is  contrary ;  and  that  time  is  like  a 
river  which  carrieth  down  things  which  ate  light 
and  blown  up,  and  sinketh  and  drowneth  that 
which  is  sad  and  weighty.  For  howsoever 
governments  have  several  forms,  sometimes  one 
governing,  sometimes  few,  sometimes  the  multi- 
tude ;  yet  the  state  of  knowledge  is  ever  a  demo- 
cracy, and  that  prevaileth  which  is  most  agreeable 
to  the  senses  and  conceits  of  people.  As  fdr  ex- 
ample, there  is  no  great  doubt,  but  he  that  did  put 
the  beginnings  of  things  to  be  solid,  void,  and 
motion  to  the  centre,  vras  in  better  earnest  than 
he  that  put  matter,  form,  and  shift ;  or  he  that  put 
the  mind,  motion,  and  matter.  For  no  man  shall 
enter  into  inquisition  of  nature,  but  shall  pass  by 
that  opinion  of  Democritus;  whereas  he  shall 
never  come  near  the  other  two  opinions,  but  leave 
tiiem  aloof,  for  the  schools  and  table-talk.  Yet 
those  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  because  they  be  both 
agreet^le  to  popular  sense,  and  the  one  was  uttered 
with  sttbtilty  and  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  and 
the  other  with  a  style  of  ornament  and  majesty, 
did  hold  out,  and  the  other  gave  place,  &c. 

Of  the  impedimenU  of  knowledge^  in  handling  it 
by  partst  and  in  alipping  (ff  particular  aeienees 
from  the  root  and  atoek  of  universal  knowledge* 

Being  the  Vlllth  chapter,  the  whole  chaptex. 

Cicero,  the  oratci,  willing  to  magnify  his  own 
profession,  and  thereupon  spending  many  words 
to  maintain  that  eloquence  was  not  a  shop  of  good 


whom  it  is  taken.  So  then,  no  true  succession  t  words  and  elegancies,  but  a  treasury  and  receipt 
of  wits  having  been  in  4he  world ;  either  we  most  of  all  knowledges,  so  far  forth  as  may  appertain 
<*onclude,  that  knowledg[a  is  bat  a  task  fot  onelto  the  handling  and  moving  of  the  minds  and 
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affections  of  men  by  speech,  maketh  great  com- 
plaint of  the  school  of  Socrates;  that  whereas 
before  liis  time  the  same  professors  of  wisdom  in 
Greece  did  pretend  to  teach  an  universal  sapience 
and  knowledge  both  of  matter  and  words,  Socra- 
tes divorced  them,  and  withdrew  philosophy,  and 
left  rhetoric  to  itself,  which  by  that  destitation 
became  but  a  barren  and  unnoble  science.  And 
in  particular  sciences  we  see,  that  if  men  fall  to 
subdivide  their  labours,  as  to  be  an  oculist  in 
physic,  or  to  be  perfect  in  some  one  title  of  the 
law  or  the  like,  they  may  prove  ready  and  subtile, 
but  not  deep  or  sufficient,  no,  not  in  that  subject 
which  they  do  particularly  attend,  because  of  that 
consent  which  it  hath  with  the  rest.  And  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  discourse  of  the  chain  of  sci- 
ences, how  they  are  linked  together,  insomuch  as 
the  Grecians,  who  had  terms  at  will,  have  fitted 
it  of  a  name  of  Circle-Learning.  Nevertheless  I 
that  hold  it  for  a  great  impediment  towards  the 
advancement  and  further  invention  of  knowledge, 
that  particular  arts  and  sciences  have  been  disin- 
corporated from  general  knowledge,  do  not  under- 
stand one  and  the  same  thing,  which  Cicero's 
discourse  and  the  note  and  conceit  of  the  Gre- 
cians in  their  word  Circle-Learning  do  intend. 
For  I  mean  not  that  use  which  one  science  hath 
of  another  for  ornament  or  help  in  practice,  as  the 
orator  hath  of  knowledge  of  affections  for  moving, 
or  as  military  science  may  have  use  of  geometry 
for  fortifications ;  but  I  mean  it  directly  of  that 
use  by  way  of  supply  of  light  and  information, 
which  the  particulars  and  instances  of  one  science 
do  yield  and  present  for  the  framing  or  correcting 
of  the  axioms  of  another  science  in  their  very 
truth  and  notion.  And  therefore  that  example  of 
oculist  and  title  lawyers  doth  come  nearer  my 
conceit  than  the  other  two ;  for  sciences  distin- 
guished have  a  dependence  upon  universal  know- 
ledge to  be  augmented  and  rectified  by  the  supe- 
rior light  thereof;  as  well  as  the  parts  and  roem< 
hers  of  a  science  have  upon  the  maxims  of  the 
same  science,  and  the  mutual  light  and  consent 
w^hich  one  part  receiveth  of  another.  And  there- 
fore the  opinion  of  Copernicus  in  astronomy, 
which  astronomy  itself  cannot  correct,  because  it 
is  not  repugnant  to  any  of  the  appearances,  yet 
natural  philosophy  doth  correct.  On  the  other 
side,  if  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  had  been 
perfect  iu  the  observations  of  astronomy,  and  had 
called  them  to  counsel,  when  they  made  their 
principles  and  first  axioms,  they  would  never  have 
divideid  their  philosophy,  as  the  cosmographers  do 
thMr  descriptions  by  globes,  making  one  philo- 
sophy for  heaven,  and  another  for  under  heaven, 
as  in  effect  they  do. 

So  if  the  moral  philosophers,  that  have  spent 
such  an  infinite  quantity  of  debate  touching  good 
and  the  highest  good,  had  oast  their  eye  abroad 
upon  nature,  and  beheld  the  appetite  that  is  in  all 
things  to  receive  and  to  give;  the  one  motion 


affecting  preservation,  and  the  other  multiplier 
tion;  which  appetites  are  moat  evidently  aeenii 
living  creatures,  in  the  pleasure  of  nourisfaiiMif 
and  generation;  and  in  man%do  make  the  aptot 
and  most  natural  division  of  all  his  desires,  Mag 
either  of  sense  of  pleasure,  or  sense  of  power; 
and  in  the  universal  frame  of  the  world  are  figuRi» 
the  one  in  the  beams  of  heaven  which  issue  foithi 
and  the  other  in  the  lap  of  the  earth  which  tskss 
in :  and  again,  if  they  had  observed  the  motion  of 
congmity,  or  situation  of  the  parts  in  respect  uf 
the  whole,  evident  in  so  many  particulars :  and 
lastly,  if  they  had  considered  the  motion,  familiar 
in  attraction  of  things,  to  approach  to  that  which 
is  higher  in  the  same  kind :  when  by  these  obse^ 
vations,  so  easy  and  concurring  in  natural  philo- 
sophy, they  should  have  found  out  this  quatemioa 
of  good,  in  enjoying  or  fruition,  effecting  or  opera- 
tion, consenting  or  proportion,  and  approach  or 
assumption ;  they  would  have  saved  and  abridged 
much  of  their  long  and  wandering  discourses  of 
pleasure,  virtue,  duty,  and  religion.    So  likewise 
in  this  same  logic  and  rhetoric,  or  acts  of  sigD- 
ment  and  grace  of  speech,  if  the  great  masters  of 
them  would  but  have  gone  a  form  lower,  and 
looked  but  into  the  observations  of  grammar  i 
cerning  the  kinds  of  words,  their  derivations,  < 
flexions,  and  syntax,  specially  enriching  the  i 
with  the  helps  of  several  languages,  with 
differing  properties  of  words,  phrases,  and  tropesi 
they  might  have  found  out  more  and  better  fbsl- 
steps  of  common  reason,  help  of  disputation,  sad 
advantages  of  cavil lation,  than  many  of 
which  they  have  propounded.    So  again,  a  i 
should  be  thought  to  dally,  if  he  did  note  howt 
figures  of  rhetoric  and  music  are  many  of  l~ 
the  same.    The  repetitions  and  traductions  ia 
speech,  and  the  reports  and  hauntinga  of  sooadi 
in  music,  are  the  very  same  things.    Plotaich 
hath  almost  made  a  book  of  the  Lacedemoniaa 
kind  of  jesting,  which  joined  every  pleasure  with 
distaste.    »« Sir,**  said  a  man  of  art  to  Philip  kuf 
of  Macedon,  when  he  controlled  him  in  his  faenlty, 
«« God  forbid  your  fortune  should  be  such  as  to 
know  these  things  better  than  I.**    In  taxing  bis 
ignorance  in  his  art,  he  represented  to  him  the 
perpetual  greatness  of  his  fortune,  leaving  him  ao 
vacant  time  for  so  mean  a  skill.    Now  in  muie 
it  is  one  of  the  ordinariest  flowers  to  fall  from  a 
discord,  or  hard  tune,  upon  a  sweet  accord.    Tte 
figure  that  Cicero  and  the  rest  commend,  as  obo 
of  the  best  points  of  elegancy,  which  is  the  fine 
checking  of  expectation,  is  no  less  well  known  Is 
the  musicians,  when  they  have  a  special  grace  in 
flying  the  close  or  cadence.    And  these  are  no 
allusions  but  direct  communities,  the  same  de» 
lights  of  the  mind  being  to  be  found  not  only  in 
music,  rhetoric,  but  in  moral  philosophy,  policy, 
and  other  knowledges,  and  that  obscure  in  the 
one,  which  is  more  apparent  in  the  other;  yea, 
and  that  discovered  in  the  one,  which  is  not  foond 
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•t  all  in  the  other;  and  so  one  science  grreatly 
aiding  to  the  invention  and  augmentation  of  an- 
other. And  therefore,  without  this  intercourse, 
the  axioms  of  sciences  will  fall  out  to  be  neither 
fail  nor  true ;  but  will  be  such  opinions,  as  Aris- 
tqtle  in  some  places  doth  wisely  censure,  when 
he  aaith,  *'  These  arcf  the  opinions  of  persons  that 
have  respect  but  to  a  few  things/'  So  then  we 
aaet  that  this,  note  leadeth  us  to  an  administration 
of  knowledge  in  some  such  order  and  policy,  as 
the  King  of  Spain,  in  regard  of  his  groat  domi- 
nions, useth  in  state :  who,  though  he  hath  parti- 
cular  councils  for  several  countries  and  affairs, 
yet  had  one  council  of  state,  or  last  resort,  that 
roceiveth  the  advertisements  and  certificates  from 
all  the  rest;  Hitherto  of  the  diversion,  succession. 
and  conference  of  wits. 

2%ai  Ihe.end  and  scope  of  knowledge  hath  been 
generally  muiakenj  and  that  men  were  never  well 
adeUed  what  it  was  they  sought. 

Being  the  IXth  chapter,  immediately  preceding 
the  Inventory,  and  inducing  the  same. 

It  appeareth  then  how  rarely  the  wits  and  la- 
boon  of  men  have  been  converted  to  the  severe 
and  original  inquisition  of  knowledge;  and  in 
thoee  who  have  pretended,  what  hurt  hath  been 
done  by  the  affectation  of  professors,  and  the 
dietiaetion  of  such  as  were  no  professors;  and 
kow  there  was  never  in  effect  any  conjunction  or 
oofnbination  of  wits  in  the  first  and  inducing 
nasdit  but  diat  every  man  wrought  apart,  and 
wonld  either  have  his  own  way,  or  else  would  go 
BO  further  than  his  guide,  having  in  the  one  case 
tfaio  honour  of  a  first,  and  in  the  other  the  ease  of 
n  aeeond;  and  lastly,  how  in  the  descent  and 
eontinnance  of  wits  and  labours,  the  succession 
hath  been  in  the  most  popular  and  weak  opinions, 
like  nnto  the  weakest  natures,  which  many  times 
have  most  children ;  and  in  them  also  the  condi- 
tion of  auccession  hath  been  rather  to  defend  and 
to  adorn,  than  to  add ;  and  if  to  add,  yet  that  ad- 
dition to  be  rather  a  refining  of  a  part,  than  an 
inenase  of  the  whole.  But  the  impediments  of 
time  and  accidents,  though  they  have  wrought  a 
general  indisposition,  yet  are  they  not  so  peremp- 
toiy  and  binding,  as  the  internal  impediments  and 
ekxida  in  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man,  whereof  it 
now  followeth  to  speak. 

The  Scripture,  speaking  of  the  worst  sort  of 
erroTf  saith,  «  Errare  fecit  eos  in  invio  et  non  in 
iraa.**  For  a  man  may  wander  in  the  way,  by 
raindlng  up  and  down ;  but  if  men  have  failed 
In  thdr  very  direction  and  address,  that  error  will 
never  by  good  fortune  correct  itself.  Now  it 
hath  fared  with  men  in  their  contemplations,  as 
Seneca  saith  it  fareth  with  them  in  their  actions, 
**  De  partibus  vitas  quisque  deliberat,  de  summa 
nemo.**  A  course  very  ordinary  with  men  who 
neeive  for  the  most  part  their  final  ends  from  the 


inclination  of  their  nature,  or  from  common  ex- 
ample and  opinion,  never  questioning  or  examin- 
ing them,  nor  reducing  them  to  any  clear  certainty ; 
and  use  only  to  call  themselves  to  account  and 
deliberation  touching  the  means  and  second  ends, 
and  thereby  set  themselves  in  the  right  way  to 
the  wrong  place.  So  likewise  upon  the  natural 
curiosity  and  desire  to  know,  they  have  put  them- 
selves in  way  without  foresight  or  consideration 
of  their  journey's  end. 

For  I  find  that  even  those  that  have  sought 
knowledge  for  itself,  and  not  for  benefit,  or  osten- 
tation, or  any  practicable  enablement  in  the  course 
of  their  life,  have  nevertheless  propounded  to 
themselves  a  wrong  mark,  namely,  satisfaction, 
which  men  call  truth,  and  not  operation.  For  as 
in  the  courts  and  services  of  princes  and  states, 
it  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  give  satisfaction  than 
to  do  the  business ;  so  in  the  inquiring  of  causes 
and  reasons  it  is  much  easier  to  find  out  such 
causes  as  will  satisfy  the  mind  of  man  and  quiet  ob- 
jections* than  such  causes  as  will  direct  him  and 
give  him  light  to  new  experiences  and  inventions. 
And  this  did  Celsusnote  wisely  and  truly, how  that 
the  causes  which  are  in  use,  and  whereof  the  know- 
ledges now  received  do  consist,  were  in  time  mi- 
nors and  subsequents  to  the  knowledge  of  the  par. 
ticularo,  out  of  which  they  were  induced  and  col- 
lected; and  that  it  was  not  the  light  of  those  causes 
which  discovered  particulars,  but  only  the  par- 
ticulars being  first  found,  men  did  fall  on  glossing 
and  discoursing  of  the  causes ;  which  is  the  rea- 
son, why  the  learning  that  now  is  hath  the  curse 
of  barrenness,  and  is  courtesan-like,  for  pleasure 
and  not  f  ^r  fruit.  Nay,  to  compare  it  rightly,  the 
strange  fiction  of  the  poets  of  the  transformation 
of  Scylla,  seemeth  to  be  a  lively  emblem  of  this 
philosophy  and  knowledge :  a  fair  woman  up- 
ward in  the  parts  of  show,  but  when  you  come  to 
the  parts  of  use  and  generation,  barking monstere : 
for  no  better  are  the  endless  distorted  questions, 
which  ever  have  been,  and  of  necessity  must  be, 
the  end  and  womb  of  such  knowledge 

But  yet  nevertheless,  here  I  may  be  mistaken, 
by  reason  of  some  which  have  much  in  their  pen 
the  referring  sciences  to  action  and  the  use  of 
man,  which  mean  quite  another  matter  than  I  do. 
For  they  mean  a  contriving  of  directions,  and 
precepts  for  readiness  of  practice,  which  I  discom- 
mend not,  so  it  be  not  occasion  that  some  quantity 
of  die  science  be  lost;  for  else  it  will  be  such  a 
piece  of  husbandry,  as  to  put  away  a  manor  lying 
somewhat  scattered,  to  buy  in  a  close  that  lieth 
handsomely  about  a  dwelling.  But  my  inten- 
tion contrariwise  is  to  increase  and  multiply  the 
revenues  and  possessions  of  man,  and  not  to  trim 
up  only,  or  order  with  conveniency  the  grounds 
whereof  he  is  already  state<1.  Wherefore  the 
better  to  make  myself  understood,  that  I  mean 
nothing  less  than  words,  and  directly  to  demon- 
strate the  point  which  we  are  now  upon,  that  i8« 
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what  is  the  true  end,  scope,  or  office  of  knowledge, 
which  I  have  set  down  to  consist  not  in  any 
plansible,  delectable,  leyerend,  or  admired  dis- 
course, or  any  satisfactory  arguments,  but  in 
effecting  and  working,  and  in  discovery  of  par- 
ticulars not  revealed  before,  for  the  better  en- 
dowment and  help  of  man's  life ;  I  have  thought 
good  to  make,  as  it  were,  a  kalendar  or  inventory 
of  the  wealth,  furniture,  or  means  of  man,  accord- 
ing to  his  present  estate,  as  far  as  it  is  known ; 
which  I  do  not  to  show  any  universality  of  sense 
or  knowledge,  and  much  less  to  make  a  satire  of 
reprehension  in  respect  of  wants  and  errors,  but 
partly  because  cogitations  new  had  need  of  some 
grossness  and  inculcation  to  make  them  per- 
ceived, and  chiefly  to  the  end,  that  for  the  time 
to  come,  upon  the  account  and  state  now  made 
and  cast  up,  it  may  appear  what  increase  this 
new  manner  of  use  and  administration  of  the 
stock,  if  it  be  once  planted,  shall  bring  with  it 
hereafter;  and  for  the  time  present,  in  case  I 
should  be  prevented  by  death  to  propound  and 
reveal  this  new  light  as  I  purpose,  yet  I  may  at 
the  least  give  some  awaking  note,  both  of  the 
wants  in  man's  present  condition,  and  the  nature 
of  the  supplies  to  be  wished ;  though  for  mine 
own  part  neither  do  I  much  build  upon  my  pre- 
sent anticipations,  neither  do  I  think  ourselves 
yet  learned  or  wise  enough  to  wish  reasonably : 
for  as  it  asks  some  knowledge  to  demand  a  ques- 
tion not  impertinent ;  so  it  asketh  some  sense  to 
make  a  wish  not  absurd. 

7%e  Inventory^  or  an  enumeration  and  view  ofin- 
ventiom  aheady  discovered  in  use,  together  with 
a  note  of  the  wants^  and  the  nature  of  the  sujppKes, 

Being  the  Xth  chapter;  and  this  a  small  frag- 
ment thereof,  being  the  prefiuse  to  the  In- 
ventory. 

Thz  plainest  method,  and  most  directly  perti- 
nent to  this  intention,  will  be  to  make  distribution 
of  sciences,  arts,  inventions,  works,  and  their 
portions,  according  to  the  use  and  tribute  which 
they  yield  and  render  to  the  conditions  of  man's 
life,  and  under  those  several  uses,  being  as  seve- 
ral offices  of  provisions,  to  charge  and  tax  what 
may  be  reasonably  exacted  or  demanded,  not 
guiding  ourselves  neither  by  the  poverty  of  expe- 
riences and  probations,  nor  according  to  the  vanity 
of  credulous  imaginations ;  and  then  upon  those 
charges  and  taxations  to  distinguish  and  present, 
as  it  were,  in  several  columns,  what  is  extant  and 
already  found,  and  what  is  defective  and  further 
to  be  provided.  Of  which  provisions,  because  in 
many  of  them,  after  the  manner  of  slothful  and 
faulty  officers  and  aceomptants,  it  will  be  returned, 
by  way  of  excuse,  that  no  such  are  to  be  had,  it 
will  be  fit  to  give  some  light  of  the  nature  of  the 
supplies,  whereby  it  will  evidently  appear,  that 
they  are  to  be  compassed  and  procured.    And  yot 


nevertheless  on  the  other  side  again,  it  will  be  u 
fit  to  check  and  control  the  vain  and  Toid  aasigns- 
tions,  and  gifts,  whereby  certain  ignorant,  ezti«F 
vagant,  and  abusing  wits  have  pretended  to  indtta 
the  state  of  man  with  wonders,  diflfering  as  much 
from  truth  in  nature,  as  Caesar's  Commentariei 
differeth  from  the  acts  of  King  Arthur,  or  Huonof 
Bourdeaux  in  story.  For  it  is  true  thct  Cesardid 
greater  things  than  those  idle  wits  had  the  auda- 
city to  feign  their  supposed  worthies  to  have  done; 
but  he  did  them  not  in  that  monstrous  and  fabuloes 


Tfie  chiller  immediately  following  the  Inrentar^J^ 

Being  the  Xlth  in  order,  a  part  thereof. 

It  appeareth  then,  what  is  now  in  propoeitioiii 
not  by  general  circumlocution,  but  by  particnkr 
note,  no  former  philosophy  varied  in  terms  or  me" 
thod ;  no  new  placet  or  speculation  upon  particnbn 
already  known ;  no  referring  to  action  by  any  m^ 
nual  of  practice,  but  the  revealing  and  discoveriaf 
of  new  inventions  and  operations.  This  to  be  done 
without  the  errors  and  conjectures  of  art,  or  the 
length  or  difficulties  of  experience ;  the  natore  md 
kinds  of  which  inventions  have  been  described  w 
they  could  be  discovered ;  for  your  eye  cannot  pew 
one  kenning  without  further  sailing :  only  we  haw 
stood  upon  the  best  advantages  of  the  notions' v^ 
ceived,  as  upon  a  mount,  to  show  the  knowledgo^ 
adjacent  and  confining.  If  therefore  the  true  eal 
of  knowledge  not  propounded,  hath  bred  laifl 
error,  the  best  and  perfectest  condition  of  the  sans 
end,  not  perceived,  will  cause  some  declinatioa. 
For  when  the  butt  is  set  up,  men  need  not  nnre^bnt 
except  the  white  be  placed ,  men  cannot  level .  TbSa 
perfection  we  mean,  not  in  the  worth  of  the  efleet% 
but  in  the  nature  of  the  direction ;  for  our  poipdsa 
is  not  to  stir  up  men's  hopes,  but  to  guide  ihax 
travels.  The  fulness  of  direction  to  work,  and  pio- 
duce  any  effect,  consisteth  in  two  conditions,  ev* 
tainty  and  liberty.  Certainty  is,  when  the  direetieB 
is  not  only  true  for  the  most  part,  but  infalliblei 
Liberty  is,  when  the  direction  is  not  restrained  to 
some  definite  means,  but  comprehendeth  all  dis 
means  and  ways  possible :  for  the  poet  saith  weDi 
"  Sapientibus  undique  late  sunt  vis ;"  and  when 
there  is  the  greatest  plurality  of  change,  there  is  the 
greatest  singularity  of  choice.  Besides,  as  a  coih 
jectural  direction  maketh  a  casual  effect,  to  a  parti' 
cular  and  restrained  direction  is  no  less  casual  thaft 
uncertain.  For  those  particular  means  whcrennis 
it  is  tied  may  be  out  of  your  power,  or  may  be  ac- 
companied with  an  overvalue  of  prejudice ;  and  to 
if  for  want  of  certainty  in  direction  you  are  fhu* 
trated  in  success,  for  want  of  variety  in  direction 
you  are  stopped  in  the  attempt.  If  therefore  yofor 
direction  be  certain,  it  must  refer  you,  and  point 
you  to  somewhat,  which,  if  it  be  present,  the  effect 
you  seek  will  of  necessity  follow,  else  may  yoa 
perform  and  not  obtain.    If  it  be  free,  then 
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it  refer  yon  to  somewhat,  which,  if  it  be  absent, 
the  effect  yon  seek  will  of  necessity  withdraw, 
ete  may  you  have  power  and  not  attempt.  This 
notion  Aristotle  had  in  light,  though  not  in  use. 
For  the  two  commended  rules  by  him  set  down, 
vfaereby  the  axioms  of  sciences  are  precepted  to 
be  made  convertible,  and  which  the  latter  men 
haTO  not  without  elegancy  sumamed,  the  one  the 
role  of  truth,  because  it  preventeth  deceit,  the  other 
tbe  role  of  prudence,  because  it  freeth  election, 
an  the  same  thing  in  speculation  and  affirmation, 
vhich  we  now  observe.  An  example  will  make 
my  meening  attained,  and  yet  percase  make  it 
thought  that  they  attained  it  not. 

Let  the  effect  to  be  produced  be  whiteness ;  let 
the  first  direction  be,  ^at  if  air  and  water  be  inter- 
■ung^ed,  or  broken  in  small  portions  together, 
wliileness  will  ensue,  as  in  snow,  in  the  breaking 
ef  the  ways  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  and  the  like. 
lids  direction  is  certain,  but  very  particular,  and 
leitnined,  being  tied  but  to  air  and  water.  -Let 
the  seeond  direction  be,  that  if  air  be  mingled  as 
before  with  any  transparent  body,  such  neverthe- 
lesB  as  tt  oneolonred  and  more  grossly  transparent 
thanrair  itMlf,  &at  then,  &;c.  as  glass  or  crystal, 
beu|^  beaten  to  fine  powder,  by  the  interposition 
ef  the  air  bccometh  white ;  the  white  of  an  egg, 
being  elear  of  itself,  receiving  air  by  agitation, 
beooBBth  white,  receiving  air  by  concoction  be- 
eoaelh  white ;  here  you  are  freed  from  water,  and 
advueed  to  a  clear  body,  and  still  tied  to  air. 
Let  the  diird  direction  exclude  or  remove  the  re- 
•Inriiit  of  an  uncoloured  body,  as  in  amber,  sap- 
phbeiit  ^*  which  beaten  to  fine  powder,  become 
vhifie  in  wine  and  beer;  which  brought  to  froth, 
I  white.  Let  the  fourth  direction  exclude 
at  of  a  body  mors  grossly  transparent 
air,  as  in  flame,  being  a  body  compounded 
I  air  and  a  finer  substance  than  air ;  which 
iHM  if  it  were  not  for  the  smoke,  which  is  the 
&fad  sobstanoe  that  ineorporateth  itself  and  dieth, 
the  flame  would  be  more  perfect  white.  In  all 
tiben  font  directions  air  stiU  beareth  a  part.  Let 
the  flfth  direction  then  be,  that  if  any  bodies,  both 
tnssfMrcnt,  but  in  an  unequal  degree,  be  mingled 
as  bc£»e,  nHiitenese  will  follow ;  as  oil  and  water 
beslen  to  an  ointment,  though  by  settling,  the  air 
vhflbh  gathereth  in  the  agitation  be  evaporate,  yet 
wnaineth  white;  and  die  powder  of  glass,  or 
Cfyslal,  pnt  into  water,  whereby  the  air  giveth 
pbeot  yet  remaineth  white,  though  not  so  perfect. 
Now  are  yon  freed  from  air,  but  still  yon  are  tied 
to  tmepareat  bodies.  To  ascend  further  by  scale 
I  do  fefbear,  partly  beeanae  it  would  draw  on  the 
HTwple  to  an  over-great  length,  but  chiefly  be- 
eanae it  woold  open  that  which  in  this  work  I 
determine  to  reeerve;  for  to  pass  through  the 
vhda  history  and  observation  of  eolonrs  tad  ob- 
JeelB  visible,  were  too  long  a  digression ;  and  onr 
|iW|Mjae  is  now  to  give  an  example  of  a  free  diree- 
lioDv  thereby  to  diatingoiah  and  describe  it;  and 
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not  to  set  down  ^  form  of  interpretation  how  to  re- 
cover and  attain  it.  But  as  we  intend  not  now  to 
reveal,  so  we  are  circumspect  not  to  mislead ;  and 
therefore,  this  warning  being  given,  returning  to 
our  purpose  in  hand,  we  admit  the  sixth  direction 
to  be,  that  all  bodies,  or  parts  of  bodies,  which 
are  unequal  equally,  that  is,  in  a  simple  propor^ 
tion,  do  represent  whiteness;  we  will  explain 
this,  though  we  induce  it  not.  It  is  then  to  be 
understood,  that  absolute  equality  produoetli  trans- 
parence, inequality  in  simple  order  or  proportion 
produceth  whiteness,  inequality  in  compound  or 
respective  order  or  proportion  produceth  other 
colours,  and  absolute  or  orderiess  inequality  pro- 
duceth blackness ;  which  diversity  if  so  gross  a 
demonstraUon  be  needful,  may  be  signified  by  four 
tables ;  a  blank,  a  chequer,  a  fret,  and  a  medley ; 
whereof  the  fret  is  evident  to  admit  great  variety. 
Out  of  this  assertion  are  satisfied  a  multitude  of 
effects  and  observations,  as  that  whiteness  and 
blackness  are  most  incompatible  with  transpa- 
rence ;  that  whiteness  keepeth  light,  and  black- 
ness  stoppeth  light,  but  neither  passeth  it; 
that  whiteness  or  blackness  are  never  produced 
in  rainbows,  diamonds,  crystals,  and  the  like; 
that  white  giveth  no  dye,  and  black  hardly 
taketh  dye;  that  whiteness  seemeth  to  have  an 
affinity  with  dryness,  and  blackness  with  moist- 
ure ;  that  adustion  causeth  blackness,  and  calcic 
nation  whiteness;  that  flowers  are  generally  of 
fresh  colours,  and  larely  black,  &c.,  all  which  I 
do  now  mention  confusedly  by  way  of  derivationt 
and  not  by  way  of  induction.  This  sixth  direc- 
tion, which  1  have  thus  explained,  is  of  good  and 
competent  liberty,  for  whiteness  fixed  and  inhe- 
rent ;  but  not  for  whiteness  fimtastieal,  or  appear- 
ing, as  shall  be  afterwards  touched.  But  first  do 
you  need  a  reduction  back  to  certainty  or  verity; 
for  it  is  not  all  position  or  contexture  of  unequal 
bodies  that  will  produce  colonn ;  for  aquafortis, 
oil  of  vitriol,  &c.  more  manifestly,  and  many 
other  substancea  more  obscurely,  do  consist  of 
very  unequal  parts,  which  yet  are  transparent  and 
clear.  Therefore  the  reduction  mnat  be,  that  the 
bodies  or  parts  of  bodies  so  intermingled  as  beforei 
be  of  a  certain  groseness  or  magnitude ;  for  the 
onequalities  which  move  the  sight  must  have  a 
further  dimension  and  quantity  than  those  whidi 
operate  many  other  effects.  Some  few  grains  of 
saffron  will  give  a  tincture  to  a  ton  of  water,  but 
so  many  grains  of  civet  will  give  a  perfume  to  s 
wbde  chamber  of  air.  And  therefore  when  De- 
mocritns,  from  whom  Epicures  did  borrow  it, 
held  that  the  position  of  the  s<Jid  portions  wae 
the  cause  of  colonn;  yet  in  the  very  truth  of  this 
assertion  he  should  have  added,  that  the  portions 
are  required  to  be  of  some  magnitude.  And  this 
is  one  cause  why  coloore  have  little  inwardness 
and  necessitude  with  the  nature  and  proprieties  of 
things,  those  things  resembling  in  c(doer,  which 
otherwise  differ  most,  as  salt  and  sugar;  uid  < 
u2 
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trariwise  differing  in  colour,  which  otherwise  re- 
semble most,  as  the  White  and  blue  violets,  and 
the  several  veins  of  one  agate  or  marble,  by  rea- 
son that  other  virtues  consist  in  more  subtile 
proportions  than  colours  do;  and  yet  are  there 
virtues  and  natures  which  require  a  grosser  mag- 
nitude than  colours,  as  well  as  scents  and  divers 
other  require  a  more  subtile ;  for  as  the  portion 
of  a  body  will  give  forth  scent,  which  is  too 
small  to  be  seen ;  so  the  portion  of  a  body  will 
show  colours,  which  is  too  small  to  be  en- 
dued  with  weight:  and  therefore  one  of  the 
prophets  with  great  elegancy  desoribing  how  all 
creatures  carry  no  proportion  towards  God  the 
creator,  saith,  «*  That  all  the  nations  in  respect  of 
him  are  like  the  dust  upon  the  balance;"  which 
is  a  thing  appeareth,  but  weigheth  not.  But  to 
return,  there  resteth  a  further  freeing  of  this  sixth 
direction :  for  the  clearness  of  a  river  or  stream 
showeth  white  at  a  distance,  and  crystalline 
glasses  deliver  the  face  or  any  other  object  falsified 
in  whiteness,  and  long  beholding  the  snow  to  a 
weak  eye  giveth  an  impression  of  azure,  rather 
than  of  wliiteness.  So  as  for  whiteness  in  appa- 
rition only,  and  representation,  by  the  qualifying 
of  the  light,  altering  the  intermedium,  or  affecting 
the  eye  itself,  it  reacheth  not.  But  you  must 
free  your  direction  to  the  producing  of  such  an 
incidence,  impression,  or  operation,  as  may  cause 
a  precise  and  determinate  passion  of  the  eye,  a 
matter  which  is  much  more  easy  to  induce  than 
that  which  we  have  passed  through ;  but  yet  be- 
cause it  hath  a  full  coherence  both  with  that  act 
of  radiation,  which  hath  hitherto  been  conceived 
aiul  termed  so  unproperly  and  untruly,  by  some, 
aQ  effluxion  of  spiritual  species,  and  by  others,  an 
investing  of  the  intermedium,  with  a  motion 
which  successively  is  conveyed  to  the  eye,  and 
with  the  act  of  sense,  wherein  I  should  like- 
wise open  that  which  I  think  good  to  withdraw, 
I  will  omit. 

Neither  do  I  contend,  but  that  this  notion, 
which  I  call  the  freeing  of  a  direction  in  the  re- 
ceived philosophies,  as  far  fis  a  swinmaing  antici- 
pation could  take  hold,  might  be  perceived  and 
discerned ;  being  not  much  other  matter  than  that 
which  they  did  not  only  aim  at  in  the  two  rules 
of  axioms  before  remembered,  but  more  nearly 
also  than  that  which  they  term  the  form  or  formal 
cause,  or  that  which  they  call  the  true  difference ; 
both  which,  nevertheless,  it  seemeth  they  pro- 
pound rather  as  impossibilities  and  wishes,  than 
as  things  within  the  compass  of  human  compre- 
hension :  for  Plato  casteth  his  burden,  and  saith, 
<*  that  he  will  revere  him  as  a  God,  that  can  truly 
divide  and  define:^'  which  cannot  be  but  by  true 
forms  and  differences,  wherein  I  join  hands  with 
him*  confessing  as  much,  as  yet  assuming  to  my- 
self little ;  for  if  any  man  can,  by  the  strength  of 
Lis  anticipations,  find  out  formsy  I  will  magnify 
Lim  with  the  foremost.    But  as  any  of  them 


would  say,  that  if  divers  thingt,  which 
men  know  by  instruction  and  obserratioDt  i 
knew  by  revelation,  and  without  those 
they  would  take  him  for  somewhat  supematmil 
and  divine;  so  I  do  acknowledge  that  if  any  mn 
can  by  anticipations  reach  to  that  "which  a  irak 
and  inferior  wit  may  attain  to  by  ioterpretatiai^ 
he  cannot  receive  too  high  a  title.      Nay,  I  fa 
my  part  do  indeed  admire  to  see  how  far  soma  if 
them  have  proceeded  by  their  anticipationa ;  hat 
how  1  it  is  as  I  wonder  at  some  blind  men,  lo  m$ 
what  shift  they  make  without  their  ey 
thinking  with  myself  that  if  I  were  blind,  1 1 
hardly  do  it.    Again,  Aristotle's  8cho<^ 
seth,  that  there  is  no  true  knowledge  bnt  hf 
causes,  no  true  cause  but  the  form,  no  true  fina 
known  except  one,  which  they  are  pleaaed  li 
allow;   and   therefore   thus  far   their  eTidflaee 
standcth  with  us,  that  both  hitherto  there  hath 
been  nothing  but  a  shadow  of  knowledge,  and 
that  we  propound  now  that  which  is  agreed  to  ba 
worthiest  to  be  sought,  and  hardest  to  be  fooai. 
There  wanteth  now  a  part  very  necessary,  not  fay 
way  of  supply,  but  by  way  of  caution :  for  aa  it 
is  seen  for  Uie  most  part,  that  the  outward  tokona 
and  badge  of  excellency  and  perfection  are  man 
incident  to  things  merely  counterfeit,  than  to  that 
which  is  true,  but  for  a  meaner  and  baser  aort:  aa 
a  dubline  is  more  like  a  perfect  ruby  than  a  apinalt 
and  a  counterfeit  angel  is  made  more  like  a  Iraa 
angel,  than  if  it  were  an  angel  coined  of  Cbiaa 
gold ;  in  like  manner,  the  direction  canieth  a  s^ 
semblance  of  a  true  direction  in  verity  and  libei^t 
which  indeed  is  no  direction  at  alL    For  thongb 
your  direction  seem  to  be  certain  aiid  firee,  1^ 
pointing  you  to  nature  that  is  unseparable  fiiai 
the  nature  you  inquire  upon;  yet  if  it  do  not  cany 
you  on  a  degree  or  remove  nearer  to  action,  < 
tion,  or  light,  to  make  or  produce,  it  is  bat  i 
fioial  and  counterfeit.    Wherefore  to  secaie  aai 
warrant  what  is  a  true  direction,  though  dat 
general  note  I  have  given  be   perapicaona  ia 
itself,  for  a  man  shall  soon  cast  with  himaslft 
whether  he  be  ever  the  near  to  effect  and  opoats 
or  no,  or  whether  he  have  won  but  an  abatraet  m 
varied  notion,  yet  for  better  instruction  I  will  d^ 
liver  three  particular  notes  of  caution.    The  fini 
is,  that  the  nature  discovered  be  more  origiaal 
than  the  nature  supposed,  and  not  more  secoadaiy 
or  of  the  like  degree ;  as  to  make  a  stone  brightf 
or  to  make  it  smooth,  it  is  a  good  direction  to  mj 
make  it  even ;  but  to  make  a  stone  even,  it  is  aa 
good  direction  to  say,  make  it  bright,  or  make  it 
smooth ;  for  the  rule  is,  that  the  disposition  ct 
any  thing  referring  to  the  state  of  it  in  ilaeil,  i 
the  parts,  is  more  original  than  that  which  iai 
tive  or  transitive   towards  another  thing.     8a 
evenness  is  the  disposition  of  the  stone  in  itaal( 
but  smooth  is  to  the  hand,  and  bright  to  the  ejai 
and  yet  nevertheless  they  all  cluster  and  conear; 
and  yet  the  direction  is  more  unperfect,  if  it  do 
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■ppoint  ymi  to  such  a  relatire,  aa  iR  in  the  same 
kindi  and  not  in  a  direrse.  For  in  the  direction, 
to  produce  hrigfatness  hy  smoothness,  although 
inoperly  it  win  no  degree,  and  will  never  teach 
yon  any  new  particulars  before  unknown,  yet 
by  way  of  suggestion,  or  bringing  to  mind,  it  may 
diaw  your  consideration  to  some  particulara  known 
but  not  remembered ;  as  you  slwll  sooner  remem- 
ber some  practical  means  of  making  smoothness, 
than  if  you  had  fixed  your  consideration  only 
upon  brightness ;  but  if  the  direction  had  been  to 
■take  brightness,  by  making  refiection,  as  thus, 
sake  it  such  as  you  may  see  your  face  in  it;  this 
is  merely  secondary,  and  helpoth  neither  by  way 
of  informing,  nor  by  way  of  suggesting.  So  if 
ia  the  inquiry  of  whiteness  you  were  directed  to 
fliake  such  a  colour  as  should  be  seen  furthest  in 
m  dark  light ;  here  you  aro  advanced  nothing  at 
alL  For  these  kinds  of  natures  are  but  proprieties, 
aflbcta,  circumstances,  concurrences,  or  what  else 
yon  shall  like  to  call  them,  and  not  radical  and 
IbniiatiTe  natarea  towards  the  nature  supposed. 
Thoaecond  caution  b,  that  the  nature  inquired  be 
ooUaeted  by  division  before  composition,  or  to 
more  properly,  by  composition  subaltern, 
» you  ascend  to  composition  absolute,  &c. 

Oflim  Memal  and  profound  errors  and  wpeniitioM 
im  Ab  nature  of  the  mindj  and  of  the  four  torU  of 
id§b  or  JkiSone  which  offer  thenuelvee  to  the  un- 

'  dvwianding  in  the  inquisition  of  knowledge. 

Bebg  tb.e  XVIth  chapter,  and  this  a  smaU  frag^ 
ment  thereof,  being  a  preface  to  the  invrard 
fllenchea  of  the  mind* 

Turn  opinion  of  Epicurus,  that  the  gods  were 
of  hnman  shape,  was  rather  justiy  derided  than 
wrionsly  confuted  by  the  other  sects,  demanding 
whether  every  kind  of  sensible  creature  did  not 
dunk  their  own  figure  fairest,  as  the  horse,  the 
boll,  and  the  like,  which  found  no  beauty  but  in 
tibeir  own  forma,  as  in  appetite  of  lust  appeared. 
And  tfie  heresy  of  the  Anthropomorphites  was 
•fer  censored  for  a  gross  conceit,  bred  in  the  ob- 
•OQie  cells  of  solitary  monks  that  never  looked 
•bfoad.  Again,  the  fable  so  well  known  of «« Quis 
pigzit  leonem,**  doth  set  forth  well,  that  there  is 
•■  error  of  pride  and  partiality,  as  well  as  of 
eottom  and  familiarity.  The  reflection  also  from 
fllinnii  so  usually  resembled  to  the  imagery  of 
the  mind,  every  man  knoweth  to  receive  error  and 
Tuiety  both  in  colour,  magnitude,  and  shape, 
•eoording  to  the  quality  of  the  glass.  But  yet  no 
nae  hath  been  made  of  these  and  many  the  like 
obeervations  to  move  men  to  search  out,  and  upon 
Mareh  to  give  true  cautions  of  the  native  and  inhe- 
lenterroEB  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  have  colour- 
ed and  corrupted  all  his  notions  and  impressions. 

I  do  find  therefore  in  this  enchanted  glass  four 
Idole,  or  false  appearances  of  several  and  distinct 
fortfy  every  tort  eompiehending  many  subdivi- 


sions :  the  first  sort,  I  call  idols  of  the  nation  or 
tribe;  the  second,  idols  of  the  palace;  the  third, 
idols  of  the  cave;  and  the  fourth,  idols  of  the 
theatre,  &c. 

Herefolloweth  an  abridgemeni  of  divers  chapters  cf 
the  fret  book  of  the  iNTBRPaETATioir  of  Nature. 

CHAPTER   XII. 

That  in  deciding  and  determining  of  the  truth 
of  knowledge,  men  have  put  themselves  upon 
trials  not  competent.  That  antiquity  and  author- 
ity, common  and  confessed  notions,  the  natural 
and  yielding  consent  of  the  mind,  the  harmony  and 
coherence  of  a  knowledge  in  itself,  the  establish- 
ing of  principles  with  the  touch  and  reduction  of 
other  propositions  unto  them>  inductions  without 
instances  contradictory  and  the  report  of  the 
senses,  are  none  of  them  absolute  and  infallible 
evidence  of  truth ;  and  bring  no  security  sufficient 
for  effects  and  operations.  That  the  discovery  of 
new  works  or  active  directions  not  known  before, 
is  the  only  trial  to  be  accepted  of ;  and  yet  not 
that  neither,  in  case  where  one  particular  giveth 
light  to  another ;  but  where  particular^  induce 
an  axiom  or  observation,  which  axiom  found 
out  discovereth  and  designeth  new  particulars. 
That  the  nature  of  this  trial  is  not  only  upon  the 
point,  whether  the  knowledge  be  profitable  or  no, 
but  even  upon  the  points  whether  the  knowledge 
be  true  or  no.  Not  because  you  may  always  con- 
clude, that  the  axiom  which  discovereth  new  in- 
stances ia  true ;  but  contrariwise  you  may  safely 
conclude,  that  if  it  discover  not  any  new  instance, 
it  is  in  vain  and  untrue.  That  by  new  instances 
are  not  always  to  bo  understood  new  recipes,  but 
new  assignations ;  and  of  the  diversity  between 
these  two.  That  the  subtilty  of  words,  argu- 
ments, notions,  yea  of  the  senses  themselves,  ia 
but  rude  and  gross  in  comparison  of  the  subtilty 
of  things.  And  of  the  slothful  and  flattering 
opinions  of  those  which  pretend  to  honour  the 
mind  of  man  in  withdrawing  and  abstracting  it 
from  particulars ;  and  of  the  inducements  and  mo- 
tives whereupon  such  opinions  have  been  con- 
ceived and  received. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

Of  the  error  in  propounding  chiefly  the  seareh 
of  causes  and  productions  of  things  concrete,  which 
are  infinite  and  transitory ;  and  not  of  abstract 
natures,  which  are  few  and  permanent  That 
these  natures  areas  the  alphabet  or  simple  letters, 
whereof  the  variety  of  things  consisteth ;  or  as 
the  colours  mingled  in  the  painter's  shell,  where- 
with he  is  able  to  make  infinite  variety  of  faces  or 
shapes.  An  enumeration  of  them  according  to 
popular  note.  That,  at  the  first,  one  would  conceive 
that  in  the  schools  by  natural  philosophy  were 
meant  the  knowledge  of  the  efficients  of  thingi 
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concrete ;  and  by  metaphysics  the  knowledge  of 
the  forms  of  natures  simple ;  which  is  a  good  and 
fit  division  of  knowledge :  but  upon  examination 
there  is  no  such  matter  by  them  intended.  That 
the  little  inquiry  into  the  production  of  simple 
natures,  showeth  well  that  works  were  not  sought ; 
because  by  the  former  knowledge  some  small  and 
superficial  deflexions  from  the  ordinary  genera- 
tions and  productions  may  be  found  out,  but  the 
discovery  of  all  profound  and  radical  alteration 
must  arise  out  of  the  latter  knowledge. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Or  the  enor  in  propounding  the  search  of  the  raa^ 
torials,  or  dead  beginnings  or  principles  of  things, 
and  not  the  nature  of  motions,  inclinations,  and 
applications.  That  the  whole  scope  of  the  former 
search  is  impertinent  and  vain ;  both  because  there 
are  no  such  beginnings,  and  if  there  were,  they 
could  not  be  known.  That  the  latter  manner  of 
search,  which  is  all,  they  pass  over  compendious- 
ly and  slightly  as  a  bye  matter.  That  the  several 
conceits  in  that  kind ;  as  that  the  lively  and  moving 
beginnings  of  things  should  be  shift  or  appetite 
of  matter  to  privation;  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
working  in  matter  according  to  platform;  the 
proceeding  or  fructifying  of  distinct  kinds  ac- 
cording to  their  proprieties ;  the  intercourse  of  the 
elemento  by  mediation  of  their  common  qualities; 
tbe  appetite  of  like  portions  to  unite  themselves ; 
amity  and  discord,  or  sympathy  and  antipathy ; 
motion  to  the  centre,  with  motion  of  stripe  or 
press ;  the  casual  agitation,  aggregation,  and  es- 
says of  the  solid  portions  in  the  void  space ;  mo- 
tion of  shuttings  and  openings;  are  all  mere 
nugations.  And  that  the  calculating  and  ordina- 
tion of  the  true  degrees,  momente,  limits  and  laws 
of  motions  and  alterations,  by  means  whereof  all 
works  and  efiecte  are  produced,  is  a  matter  of  a 
far  other  nature  than  to  consist  in  such  easy  and 
wild  generalities. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Or  the  great  error  of  inquiring  knowledge  in  an- 
ticipations. That  I  call  anticipations,  the  voluntary 
collections  that  the  mind  maketh  of  knowledge, 
which  is  every  man's  reason.  That  though  this 
be  a  solemn  tiling,  and  servos  the  turn  to  negotiate 
between  man  and  man,  because  of  the  conformity 
and  participation  of  men's  minds  in  the  like  errors, 
yet  towards  inquiry  of  the  truth  of  things  and  works 
it  b  of  no  value.  That  civil  respecte  are  a  let  that 
this  pretended  reason  should  not  be  so  contemptibly 
spoken  of  »  were  fit  and  medicinable,  in  regard 
that  hath  been  too  much  exalted  and  glorified,  to  the 
infinite  detriment  of  man's  estate.  Of  the  nature 
of  words,  and  their  facility  and  aptness  to  cover  and 
grace  the  defiscts  of  anticipationa.  That  it  is  no 
marvel  if  tfaeae  anticipations  have  brought  fi)rth 


such  diversity  and  repugnance  in  opinions,  theosM 
or  philosophies,  as  so  many  fable,  of  sereral  aig«* 
mente.    That  had  not  the  nature  of  civil  cnstonft 
and  government  been  in  most  times  soBoewlHt 
adverse  to  such  innovations,  though  conteraplativsp 
tiiere  might  have  been  and  would  have  been  maa(f 
more.    That  the  second  school  of  the  Academiei 
and  the  sect  of  Pyrrho,  or  the  considerers,  thai  ds» 
nied  comprehension  as  the  disabling*  man*B  know* 
ledge,  entertained  in  anticipations,  is  well  to  ba 
allowed:  but  that  they  ought,  when  thej  had 
overthrown  and  purged  the  floor  of  the  niinsy  to. 
have  sought  to  build  better  in  place.     And  mam 
especially  that  they  did  unjustly  and  prejudieiaUy,. 
to  charge  the  deceit  upon  the  report  of  the  aenasi^ 
which  admitteth  very  sparing  remedy ;  beingia* 
deed  to  have  been  charged  upon  the  anticipataoar 
of  the  mind,  which  admitteUi  a  perfect  lemitdf* 
That  the  information  of  the  senses  is  sufiieient,  aot 
because  they  err  not,  but  because  the  use  of  tha 
sense  in  discovering  of  knowledge  is  for  the  moit 
part  not  immediate.    So  that  it  is  the  work^  efiad, 
or  instance,  that  trieth  the  axiomt  and  the  aeosa 
doth  but  try  the  work  done  or  not  done,  being  or 
not  being.    That  the  jnmd  of  man  in  coUeetiaf 
knowledge  needeth  great  variety  of  helps,  aa  well 
as  the  hand  of  man  in  manual  and  mechanical 
practices  needeth  great  variety  of  iastnunaati. 
And  that  it  were  a  poor  work,  that  if  ii 
were  removed  men  would  overcome  with  ' 
naked  hands.    And  of  the  distinct  points  of  mat 
and  insufficiency  in  the  mind  of  man. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

That  the  mind  of  a  man,  as  it  is  not  a  vesad  of 
that  content  or  receipt  to  comprehend  knowladfa 
without  helps  and  supplies ;  so  again  it  is  notaoiF 
cere,  but  of  an  ill  and  corrupt  tinctore.  Of  Aa 
inherent  and  profound  errora  and  supentitioiM  !■ 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  four  sorts  of 
idols  or  false  appearances  that  offer  themaelvaata 
the  understanding  in  the  inquisition  of  knowlcdgai 
that  is  to  say,  the  idols  of  the  tribe,  the  idda  of 
the  palace,  the  idols  of  the  cave,  and  the  idola  aC 
the  theatre :  that  these  four,  added  to  the  ineapa* 
city  of  the  mind,  and  the  vanity  and  malignity  qf 
the  affections,  leave  nothing  but  impoteney  and 
confusion.  A  recital  of  the  particular  kinds  of 
these  four  idols,  with  some  chosen  examplN 
of  the  opinions  they  have  begot,  such  of  them  m 
have  supplanted  the  state  of  knowledge  most. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Of  the  errors  of  such  as  have  descended  and 
applied  themselves  to  experience,  and  attempted 
to  induce  knowledge  upon  particulare.  That  thef 
have  not  had  the  resolution  and  strength  of  mind 
to  free  themselves  wholly  from  anticipations,  bat 
have  made  a  confusion  and  intermixture  of  aatid* 
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pations  and  obseirations,  and  so  vanished.  That 
If  any  have  had  the  stren^  of  mind  generally  to 
purge  away  and  discharge  all  anticipations ;  they 
have  not  had  that  greater  and  doable  strength  and 
patience  of  mind,  as  well  to  repel  new  anticipa- 
tions after  the  view  and  search  of  particulars,  as 
to  reject  old  which  were  in  their  mind  before ;  but 
.  have  from  particulars  and  history  flown  up  to 
principles  without  the  mean  degrees,  and  so 
framed  all  the  middle  generalities  or^axioms,  not 
by  way  of  scale  or  ascension  from  particulars,  but 
by'way  of  derivation  from  principles,  whence  hath 
iMued  the  infinite  chaos  of  shadows  and  moths, 
wherewith  both  books  and  minds  have  been 
hitherto,  and  may  be  yet  hereafter  much  more 
pestered.  That  in  &e  course  of  those  derivations 
to  make  them  yet  the  more  unprofitable,  they  have 
used,  when  any  light  of  new  instance  opposite  to 
any  assertion  appeared,  rather  to  reconcile  the  in- 
stance than  to  amend  the  rule.  That  if  any  have 
had,  or  shall  have  the  power  and  resolution  to 
fortify  and  inclose  his  mind  against  all  anticipa- 
tions, yet  if  he  have  not  been  or  shall  not  be 
cautioned  by  the  full  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man,  and  therein  of  the 
states,  pores,  and  passages  both  of  knowledge  and 
error,  he  hath  not  been  nor -shall  not  be  possibly 
able  to  guide  or  keep  on  his  course  aright.  That 
those  that  have  been  conversant  in  experience  and 
observation,  have  used,  when  they  have  intended 
to  discover  the  cause  of  any  effect,  to  fix  their 
consideration  narrowly  and  exactly  upon  that 
effect  itself,  with  all  the  circumstances  thereof, 
and  to  vary  the  trial  thereof  as  many  ways  as  can 
be  devised;  which  course  amounteth  but  to  a 
tedious  curiosity,  and  ever  breaketh  off  in  wonder- 
ing and  not  in  knowing.  And  that  they  have  not 
used  to  enlarge  their  observation  to  match  and 
sort  that  effect  with  instances  of  a  diverse  subject, 
which  must  of  necessity  be  before  any  cause  be 
found  out.  That  they  have  passed  over  the  obser- 
'  ration  of  instances  vulgar  and  ignoble,  and  stayed 
their  attention  chiefly  upon  instances  of  mark: 
whereas  the  other  sort  are  for  the  most  part  more 
significant,  and  of  better  light  and  information. 
That  every  particular  fhat  worketh  any  effect,  is 
a  thing  compounded  more  or  less,  of  diverse  single 
natures,  more  manifest  and  more  obscure,  and  that 
it  appeareth  not  to  whether  of  the  natures  the 
effect  is  to  be  ascribed ;  and  yet  notwithstanding 
'  they  have  taken  a  course  without  breaking  parti- 
culars, and  reducing  them  by  exclusions  and  in- 
clusions to  a  definite  point,  to  conclude  upon  in- 
ductions in  gross ;  which  empirical  course  is  no 
less  vain  than  the  scholastical.  That  all  such  as 
*have  sought  action  and  work  out  of  their  inquiry, 
have  been  hasty  and  pressing  to  discover  some 
practices  for  present  use,  and  not  to  discover 
axioms,  joining  with  them  the  new  assignations  as 
their  surctios.  That  the  forerunning  of  the  mind 
to  frame  recipes  upon  axioms  at  the  entrance,  is 


like  Atalanta*s  golden  ball  that  hindereth  and  in- 
terrnpteth  the  course ;  and  is  to  be  inhibited  till 
you  have  ascended  to  a  certain  stage  and  degree 
of  generalities ;  which  forbearance  will  be  liberally 
recompensed  in  the  end ;  and  that  chance  disco- 
yeretfa  new  inventions  by  one  and  one,  but  seienoe 
by  knots  and  clustera.  That  they  have  not  col- 
lected sufficient  quantity  of  particulars,  nor  them 
in  sufficient  certainty  and  subtilty,  nor  of  all  se- 
veral kinds,  nor  with  those  advantages  and  dis- 
cretions in  the  entry  and  sorting  which  are  requi- 
site ;  and  of  the  weak  manner  of  collecting  natural 
history,  which  hath  been  used.  Lastly,  that  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  formulary  of  interpreta- 
tion, the  work  whereof  is  to  abridge  experience, 
and  to  make  things  as  certainly  found  out  by 
axiom  in  short  time,  as  by  infinite  experiences  in 
ages. 

CHAPTER  XVin. 

That  the  cautels  and  devices  put  in  practice  in 
the  delivery  of  knowledge  for  the  covering  and 
palliating  of  ignorance,  and  the  gracing  and  over- 
valuing of  that  they  utter,  are  without  number, 
but  none  more  bold  and  more  hurtful  than  two : 
the  one,  that  men  have  used  of  a  few  observations 
upon  any  subject  to  make  a  solemn  and  formal 
art;  by  filling  it  up  with  discourse,  accommo- 
dating it  with  some  circumstances  and  directions 
to  practice,  and  digesting  it  into  method,  whereby 
men  grow  satisfied  and  secure,  as  if  no  more  in- 
quiry were  to  be  made  of  that  matter;  the  other, 
that  men  have  used  to  discharge  ignorance  with 
credit,  in  defining  all  those  effects  which  they 
cannot  attain  unto,  to  be  out  of  the  compass  of 
art  and  human  endeavour.  That  the  very  styles 
and  forms  of  utterance  are  so  many  charactera  of 
imposture,  some  choosing  a  style  of  pugnacity 
and  contention,  some  of  satire  and  reprehension, 
some  of  plausible  and  tempting  similitudes  and 
examples,  some  of  great  words  and  high  discouree, 
some  of  short  and  dark  sentences,  some  of  exact- 
ness of  method,  all  of  positive  affirmation;  with- 
out disclosing  the  true  motives  and  proofs  of  their 
opinions,  or  free  confessing  their  ignorance  or 
doubts,  except  it  be  now  and  then  for  a  grace,  and 
in  cunning  to  win  the  more  credit  in  the  rest,  and 
not  in  good  faith.  That  although  men  be  free 
from  thfese  errora  and  incumbrances  in  the  will 
and  affection,  yet  it  is  not  a  thing  so  easy  as  is 
conceived  to  convey  the  conceit  of  one  man's 
mind  into  the  mind  of  another,  without  loss  or 
mistaking,  especially  in  notions  new  and  differing 
from  those  that  are  received.  That  never  any 
knowledge  was  delivered  in  the  same  order  it  was 
invented,  no  not  in  the  mathematics,  though  it 
should  seem  otherwise  in  regard  that  the  proposi- 
tions placed  last  do  use  the  propositions  or  grants 
placed  first  for  their  proof  and  demonstration. 
That  there  are  fcrms  and  methods  of  traditloti 
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wholly  distinct  and  differing,  accotdiag  to  their 
ends  wheieto  they  are  directed.  That  there  are 
two  ends  of  tradition  of  knowledgSf  the  one  to 
teach  and  instruct  for  use  and  practioe,  the  other 
to  impart  or  intimate  for  je-examination  and  pro- 
gression. That  the  former  of  these  ends  requireth 
a  metiiod  not  the  same  whereby  it  was  iuTented 
and  induced,  bat  such  as  is  most  compendious 
and  ready,  whereby  it  may  be  used  and  applied. 
That  the  latter  of  the  ends^. which  is  where  a 
knowledge  is  detiyered  to  be  continued  and  spun 
on  by  a  succession  of  labours,  requireth  a  method 
whereby  it  may  be  transposed  to*  another  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  was  collected,  to  the  end  it  may 
be  discerned  both  wheris  the  work  is  weak,  and 
where  it  breaketh  off.  That  this  latter  method  is 
not  only  unfit  for  the  former  end,  but  also  impos- 
sible for  all  knowledge  gathered  and  insinuated 
by  anticipations,  because  the  mind  working  in- 
wardly of  itself,  no  man  can  give  a  just  account 
how  he  came  to  that  knowledge  which  he  hath 
received,  and  that  therefore  this  method  is  peculiar 
for  knowledge  gathered  by  interpretation.  That 
the  discretion  anciently  obserred,  though  by  the 
precedent  of  many  yain  persons  and  deceivers 
disgraced,  of  publishing  part  and  reserving  part 
to  a  private  succession,  and  of  publishing  in  a 
manner  whereby  it  shall  not  be  to  the.  capacity 
nor  taste  of  all,  but  shall  as  it  were  single  and 
adopt  his  reader,  is  not  to  be  laid  aside,  both  for 
the  avoiding  of  abuse  in  the  excluded,  and  the 
strengthening  of  affection  in  the  admitted.  That 
there  ^re  other  virtues  of  tradition,  as  that  there 
be  no  occasion  given  to  error,  ^d  that  it  cany  a 
rigour  to  root  and  spread  against  the  vanity  of 
wits  and  injuries  of  time;  all  which,  if  they  were 
ever  due  to  any  knowledge  delivered,  or  if  they 
were  never  due  to  any  human  knowledge  hereto- 
fore delivered,  yet  are  now  due  to  the  knowledge 
propounded. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Or  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the 
affections,  the  principle  whereof  hath  been  despair 
or  diffidence,  and  the  strong  apprehension  of  the 
difficulty,  obscurity,  and  infiniteness  which  be- 
longeth  to  the  invention  of  knowledge,  and  that 
men  have  not  known  their  own  strength;  and 
that  the  supposed  difficulties  and  vastness  of  the 
work  is  rather  in  show  and  muster,  than  in  state 
or  substance,  where  the  true  way  is  taken.  That 
this  diffidence  hath  moved  and  caused  some  never 
to  enter  into  search,  and  others,  when  they  have 
been  entered,  either  to  give  over,  or  to  seek  a 
more  compendious  course  than  can  stand  with 
the  nature  of  true  search.  That  of  those  that 
have  refused  and  prejudged  inquiry,  the  more 
sober  and  grave  sort  of  wits  have  depended  upon 
authore  and  traditions,  and  the  more  vain  and 
eredulons  resorted  to  revelation  and  InteUigeiioe 


with  spirits  and  higher  natures.  That  of  thoM 
that  have  entered  into  search,  some  having  fallen 
upon  some  conceits,  which  they  after  consider  to 
be  the  same  which  they  have  found  in  former 
audiors,  have  suddenly  taken  a  persuasion  that  a 
man  shall  but  with  much  labour  incur  and  light 
upon  the  same  inventions  which  he  might  with 
ease  receive  from  othera,  and  that  it  is  but  a  vanity 
and  self-pleasing  of  the  wit  to  go  about  agaiUf  «• 
one  that  would  rather  have  a  flower  of  his  own 
gathering,  than  much  better  gathered  to  bis  hand» 
That  the  same  humour  of  sloth  and  diffidence 
suggesteth,  that  a  man  shall  but  revive  some  » 
cient  opinion,  which  was  long  ago  propound^ 
examined,  and  rejected.  And  that  it  is  easy  te 
err  in  conceit,  that  a  man*s  observation  oc  notioB 
is  the  same  with  a  former  opinion,  both  became 
new  conceits  must  of  necessity  be  uttered  in  M 
words,  and  because  upon  true  and  enoneoee 
grounds  men  may  meet  in  consequence  or  eon- 
elusion,  as  several  lines  or  circles  that  cut  in  sonse 
one  point  That  the  greatest  part  of  those  dtat 
have  descended  into  search  have  chosen  for  the 
most  artificial  and  compendious  course,  to  indnee 
principles  out  of  particulars,  and  to  reduce  ell 
other  prc^positions  unto  principles:  and  so,ineleei 
of  the  nearest  way,  have  been  led  to  no  way  or  n 
mere  labyrinth.  That  the  two  eonteraplatife 
ways  have  some  resemblance  with  the  old  parable 
of  the  two  moral  ways,  the  one  beginning  wiA 
incertainty  and  difficulty,  and  ending  in  plainnees 
and  certainty ;  and  the  other  beginning  with  ehow 
of  plainness  and  certainty,  and  ending  in  difficoltj 
and  inoertainty.  Of  the  great  and  manifest  eiror 
and  untrue  conceit  or  estimation  of  theinfiniteneei 
of  particulars,  whereas  indeed  all  prolixity  is.  in 
discourse  and  derivations ;  and  of  the  infinite  and 
most  laborious  expence  of  wit  that  hath  been  ens* 
ployed  upon  toys  and  matters  of  no  fruit  or  value. 
That  although  the  period  of  one  age  cannot  ad- 
vance men  to  the  furthest  point  of  interpretation 
of  nature,  except  the  work  should  be  undertaken 
with  greater  helps  than  can  be  expected,  yet  it 
cannot  fail  in  much  less  space  of  time  to  make 
return  of  many  singular  commodities  towards  the 
state  and  occasions  pf  man's  life.  That  there  ii 
less  reason  of  distrust  in  the  course  of  interpreta- 
tion now  propounded,  than  in  any  knowledge  for- 
merly delivered,  because  this  course  doth  in  sort 
equal  men's  wits,  and  leaveth  no  grreat  advantage 
or  pre-eminence  to  the  perfect  and  excellent  mo- 
tions of  the  spirit.  That  to  draw  a  straight  line, 
or  to  make  a  circle  perfect  round  by  aim  of  hand 
only,  there  must  be  a  great  difference  between  an 
unsteady  and  unpractised  hand,  and  a  steady  and 
practised ;  but  to  do  it  by  rule  or  compass,  it  ie 
much  alike. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Of  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the 
two  extreme  humours  of  admiration  of  antiquity 
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ud  lore  of  noyelty ;  and  again,  of  OYor-servile 
TBTsrence,  or  over-light  scorn  of  tlie  opinions  of 
oUien. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

Or  the  impediments  which  have  heen  in  the 
afibetion  of  pxide,  special!  j  of  one  kind,  which  is 
tli»  disdain  of  dwelling  and  being  conversant 
miieh  in  experiences  and  particulars,  especially 
■Dch  M  are  vulgar  in  occurrency,  and  base  and 
ignoble  in  use.  That  besides  certain  higher 
myiteries  of  pride,  generalities  seem  to  have  a 
4ignity  and  solemnity,  in  that  they  do  not  put 
men  ia  mind  of  their  familiar  actions,  in  that  they 
have  less  ^nity  with  arts  mechanical  and 
illiberal,  in  that  they  are  not  so  subject  to  be  con- 
tnrfied  by  persons  of  mean  observation,  in  that 
they  aeem  to  teach  men  that  they  know  not,  and 
aot  refer  them  to  that  they  know.  All  which  condi^ 
tiona  direoily  feeding  the  humour  of  pride,  parti- 
onlpi*  do  want.  That  the  majesty  of  generalities, 
and  flis  divine  nature  of  the  mind  in  taking  them, 
IfAey  ht  tinly  eolleeted,  and  be  indeed  the  direct 
nAs^ona.  of  things,  eannpt  be  too  much  magnifi- 
-•i.  And  that  it  is  true,  that  interpretation  is  the 
^  nataial  and  direct  intention,  action,  and  pro- 
L  of  the  understanding,  delivered  from  im- 
And  tiiat  all  anticipation  is  but  a 
t  or  declination  by  accident. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

[  Oy  die  impediments  which  have  been  in  tiie 
aiato  of  haathan  religion,  and  other  superstitions 
aad  amna  of  religion.-  And  that  in  the  true  reli- 
glon  ttera  hath  not,  nor  is  any  impediment,  ex- 
oapt  it  be  by  accident  or  intermixture  of  humour. 
list  a  laligion  which  conaisteth  in  rites  and 
of  adoration^  and  not  in  confessions  and 


beliefs,  is  adverse  to  knowledge:  because  men 
having  liberty  to  inquire  and  discourse  of  theolo* 
gy  at  pleasure,  it  cometh  to  pass  that  all  inquisi- 
tion of  nature  endeth  and  limiteth  itself  in  such 
metaphysical  or  theological  diacourse;  whereas 
if  men*s  wits  be  shut  out  of  that  port,  it  tumeth 
them  again  to  discover,  and  so  to  seek  reason  of 
reason  more  deeply.  And  that  such  was  the  reli- 
gion of  the  heathen.  That  a  religion  that  is  jeal- 
ous of  the  variety  of  learning,  discourse,  opinions, 
and  sects,  as  misdoubting  it  may  shake  the  foun- 
dations, or  that  cherisheth  devotion  upon  simpli- 
city and  ignorance,  as  ascribing  ordinary  eflfects 
to  the  immediate  working  of  God,  is  adverse  to 
knowledge.  That  such  is  the  religion  of  the 
Turk,  and  such  hath  been  the  abuse  of  Christian 
religion  at  some  several  times,  and  in  some 
several  factions.  And  of  the  singular  advantage 
which  the  Christian  religion  hath  towards  die 
furtherance  of  true  knowledge,  in  that  it  ex- 
cludeth  and  interdicteth  human  reason,  whether 
by  interpretation  or  anticipation,  from  examining 
or  discussing  of  the  mysteries  and  principles  of 
faith. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Or  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the 
nature  of  society,  and  the  policies  of  state.  That 
there  is  no  eompoeition  of  estate  or  society,  nor 
order  or  quality  of  persons,  which  have  not  some 
point  of  contrariety  towards  true  knowledge. 
That  monarchies  incline  wits  to  profit  and  plear 
sure,  and  commonwealths  to  glory  and  vanity 
That  universities  incline  wits  to  sophistry  and 
affectation;  cloisters  to  febles  and  unprofitable 
subtilty ;  study  at  large  to  variety ;  and  that  it  is 
hard  to  say,  whether  mixture  of  contemplations 
with  an  active  life,  or  retiring  wholly  to  contenw 
plationa,  do  disable  and  hinder  the  mind  more. 
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1.  Francis  Bacon  thought  in  this  manner. 
The  knowledge  whereof  the  world  is  now  pos- 
sessed, especially  that  of  nature,  extendeth  not  to 
magnitude  and  certainty  of  works.  The  physi* 
clan  pronounoeth  many  diseases  incurable,  and 
faileth  oft  in  the  rest.  The  alchemists  wax  old 
and  die  in  hopes.  The  magicians  perform  no- 
thing that  is  permanent  and  profitable.  The  me- 
chanics take  small  light  from  natural  philosophy, 
and  do  but  spin  on  their  own  littie  threads. 
Chance  sometimes  discovereth  inventions;  but 
that  worketh  not  in  years,  but  ages.  So  he  saw 
well,  that  the  inventions  known  are  vwy  unper^ 
feet,  and  that  new  are  not  like  to  be  brought  to 
light  but  in  great  length  of  time ;  and  that  those 
which  are,  came  not  to  light  by  philosophy. 

9.  He  thought  also  this  state  of  knowledge  was 
the  worse,  because  men  strive  against  themselves 
to  save  the  credit  of  ignorance,  and  to  satisfy 
themselves  in  this  poverty.  For  the  physician, 
besides  the  cautels  of  practice,  hath  this  general 
cautel  of  art,  that  he  dischargeth  the  weakness 
of  his  art  upon  supposed  impossibilities :  neither 
can  his  art  be  condemned,  when  itself  Judgeth. 
That  philosophy  also,  out  of  which  the  knowledge 
of  physic  which  now  is  in  use  is  hewed,  receivcth 
certain  positions  and  opinions,  which,  if  they  bo 
well  weighed,  induce  this  persuasion,  that  no  great 
works  are  to  be  expected  from  art,  and  tlie  hand 
of  man ;  as,  in  particular  that  opinion,  that «« the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  fire  differ  in  kind  ;'*  and  that 
other,  *•  that  composition  is  the  work  of  man,  and 
mixture  is  the  work  of  nature,"  and  the  like ;  all 
tending  to  the  circumscription  of  man*s  power, 
and  to  artificial  despair ;  killing  in  men  not  only 
the  comfort  of  imagination,  but  the  industry  of 
trial;  only  upon  vainglory,  to  have  their  art 
thought  perfect,  and  that  all  is  impossible  that  is 
not  already  found.  The  alchemists  dischargeth 
hit  art  upon  his  own  errors,  either  supposing  a 
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misunderstanding  of  the  words  oi  his  aiittn% 
which  maketh  him  listen  after  auricular  tradiliflBil 
or  else  a  failing  in  the  true  porportions  and  Mifr 
pies  of  practice,  which  maketh  him  renew  i^ 
nitely  his  triab ;  and  finding  also  that  he  JigliiiA 
upon  some  mean  experiments  and  conclaaioni  If 
the  way,  feedeth  upon  them,  and  magpufieClr  AiB 
to  the  most,  and  supplieth  the  rest  in  hofHi. 
The  magician,  when  he  findeth  somethingy  •■  hi 
conceiveth,  above  nature,  effected,  thinkoth,  i^« 
a  breach  is  once  made  in  nature,  that  it  is  afl  OM 
to  perform  great  things  and  small ;  not  eeei^ 
that  they  are  but  subjects  of  a  certain  Uadv 
wherein  magic  and  superstition  hath  played  In  dl 
times.    The  mechanical  person,  if  he  can  niM 
an  invention,  or  put  two  or  three  obsenratioM  m 
practices  together  in  one,  or  couple  things  btflv 
with  their  use,  or  make  the  work  in  leas  orgmMr 
volume,  taketh  himself  for  an  inventor.    So  hi 
saw  well,  that  men  either  persuade  themselTCtflf 
new  inventions  as  of  impossibilities,  or  else  tUak 
they  are  already  extant,  but  in  secret  and  in  ftnr 
hands ;  or  that  they  account  of  those  little  indne- 
tries  and  additions,  as  of  inventions :  all  whiek 
tumcth  to  the  averting  of  their  minds  from  aay 
just  and  constant  labour,  to  invent  further  in  aiy 
quantity. 

3.  He  thought  also,  when  men  did  set  Man 
themselves  the  variety  and  perfection  of  works 
produced  by  mechanical  arts,  they  are  apt  rather  to 
admire  the  provisions  of  man,  than  to  apprehend 
his  wants ;  not  considering,  that  the  original  ia- 
ventions  and  conclusions  of  nature,  which  aie  As 
life  of  all  that  variety,  are  not  many,  nor  deeply 
fetched ;  and  that  the  rest  is  but  the  subtile  aad 
ruled  motion  of  the  instrument  and  hand  ;  and  thai 
the  shop  therein  is  not  unlike  the  library,  which 
in  such  number  of  books  containcth,  for  the  &r 
greater  part,  nothing  but  iterations,  varied  some- 
times in  form,  but  not  new  in  substance.    So  he 
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taw  plainly,  that  o|iiiium  of  store  was  a  oanao  of 
waaA;  and  that  Intfh  woika  and  doctrinea  appear 
sa&y,  and  are  few. 

4.  He  thoQght  also,  that  knowledge  is  uttered 
to  nen  in  aform,  as  if  every  thing  were  finiahed; 
for  it  is  redueed  into  arta  and  methods ;  which  in 
ftmx  diyisions  do  seem  to  indnde  all  that  may  be. 
And  how  weakly  soerer  the  parts  are  filled,  yet 
they  carry  the  ahow  and  reason  of  a  total ;  and 
thsieby  the  writings  of  some  reeeiTed  anthora  go 
tat  the  very  art :  whereaa  antiquity  used  to  delirer 
tbe  knowledge  which  the  ^  mind  of  man  bath 
gafliered,  in  obsenrations,  aphorisms,  or  short  snd 
disponed  sentences,  or  small  tractatea  of  some 
parts  that  they  had  diligently  meditated  and 
laboured ;  which  did  inTite  men,  both  to  ponder 
that  which  was  inrented,  and  to  add  and  supply 
Itarther.  Bat  now  sciences  are  deliTered  to  be 
believted  and  accepted,  and  not  to  be  examined 
and  ftirther  discorered';  and  the  socoession  is  be- 
fwsen  master  and  disciple,  and  not  between  in- 
TSBlor  and  continuer  or  adyancer :  and  therefore 
ssicBieeB  stand  at  a  stay,  and  have  done  for  many 
agas,  and  that  which  is  positive  is  fixed,  and  that 
whldi  ia  question  is  kept  question,  so  as  the  co- 
•hmns  of  no  farther  pnceeding  are  pitched.  And 
tfiarefore  he  saw  plainly  men  had  cot  th«nselTes 
tf  from  further  invention;  snd  that  it  ia  no  nuaw 
Tsl^  that  that  is  not  obtained  which  hath  not  been 
attempted,  but  radier  shut  out  and  debarred. 

^.  He  thought  also,  that  knowledge  ia  almoet 
ganerally  soo^t  either  for  delight  ud  satisiao- 
lisBt  or  for  gain  or  profession,  or  for  credit  and 
onameat,  ai^  that  every  of  these  are  as  Atalanta's 
balls,  which  hinder  the  race  of  invention.  For 
r  are  so  for  in  these  courses  from  seeking  to 
the  mass  of  knowledge,  as  of  that  mass 
whieh  is  they  vdll  take  no  more  than  will  serve 
their  torn:  and  if  any  one  amongst  so  many  seek- 
tdSk  knowledge  for  itself  yet  he  rather  seeketh  to 
know  the  variety  of  things,  than  to  discern  of  the 
truth  and  causes  ef  them ;  and  if  his  inquisition 
be  yet  more  severe,  yet  it  tendeth  rather  to  judg^ 
ment  than  to  invention;  and  rather  to  discover 
tnxAk  in  controversy,  than  new  matter;  and  if  his 
heart  be  so  large  as  he  proponndeth  to  himself 
liirther  discovery  or  invention,  yet  it  is  rather  of 
new  discourse  and  speculation  of  causes,  than  of 
efbcts  and  operations.  And  as  for  those  that 
-have  so-much  in  their  mouths,  action  and  use  and' 
practice,  and  the  referring  of  sciences  thereunto; 
they  mean  it  of  application  of  that  which  is 
known,  and  not  of  a  discovery  of  that  which  b 
unknown.  So  ha  saw  plainly,  that  this  mark, 
namely,  invention  of  further  means  to  endow  the 
condition  and  life  of  man  with  new  powers  or 
works,  was  almost  never  yet  set  up  and  resolved 
In  man*8  intention  and  inquiry. 

6.  He  thought  also,  that,  amongst  other  know- 
ledges, natural  philosophy  hath  been  the  least 
followed  and  laboured.    For  since  the  Christian 
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foith,  tiie  greateat  number  of  wits  have  been  eau^ 
ployed,  a^  the  grealeet  helpa  and  towards  have 
been  conferred,  upon  divinity.  And  before-time 
likewise,  the  greatest  part  of  the  studies  of  philo- 
Boipbttn  waa  consumed  in  morsl  philosophy,  which 
was  as  the  heathen  divinity.  And  in  both  timea 
a  great  pait  of  the  beat  vrits  betodc  themselves  to 
law,  pleadings,  snd  causes  of  estate;  specially  in 
the  time  of  the  greatness  of  the  Romsns,  who  by 
reason  of  theb  large  empRe  needed  the  service  of 
sll  their  able  saen  for  civil  business.  And  the 
tune  amongst  the  Grecians,  in  which  natural  phi- 
losophy seemed  most  to  flourish,  was  but  a  abort 
space;  and  that  also  rather  abused  in  differing 
sects  and  confiicta  of  opinions  than  profitably 
spent  Sinee  which  time,  natural  philosophy 
waa  never  any  profession,  nor  never  possessed 
any  whole  man,  except  perehanee  some  monk  in 
a  cloister,  or  some  gentleman  in  the  country,  and 
that  very  rarely ;  but  became  a  science  of  passage, 
to  seascm  a  little  young  and  unripe  wits,  and  to 
serve  for  an  introdnction  to  other  arta,  especially 
physic  and  the  practical  mathematics.  So  as  he 
saw  plainly,  that  natural  philosqphy  hath  been 
intended  by  few  persons,  and  in  them  hath  occu* 
pied  the  least  part  of  their  tune,  and  that  in  the 
weakest  of  their  age  and  judgment 

7.  He  thought  also,  how  great  opposition  and 
prqudice  natural  philosophy  hsd  received  by 
superstition,  and  the  immoderate  and  blind  seal 
of  religion;  for  he  found  that  aome  of  the  Gre- 
ciana,  which  first  gave  the  reason  of  thunder,  had 
been  condemned  of  impiety;  and  that  the  coa- 
mographera,  which  first  discovered  snd  deeeribed 
the  roundness  ef  the  esrth,  and  the  consequence 
thereof  touching  the  antipodea,  were  not  much 
otherwise  censured  by  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church ;  and  that  the  case  is  now  much 
worse,  in  regard  of  the  boMnees  of  the  school- 
men snd  their  dependences  in  the  monasteries, 
who  having  made  divinity  into  an  art,  have  al- 
most incorporated  the  contentious  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  into  the  body  of  Christian  religion :  and 
generally  he  perceived  in  men  of  devout  simplicity 
this  opinion,  that  the  secrets  of  nature  v^ere  the 
secrets  of  Crod ;  and  part  of  that  glory  whereinto 
the  mind  of  man,  if  it  seek  to  press,  shall  be  op- 
pressed ;  and  that  the  desire  in  men  to  attain  to  ao 
great  and  hidden  knowledge,  hath  a  resemblance 
with  that  temptation  which  caused  the  original 
fall ;  and  on  the  other  side,  in  men  of  a  devout 
policy,  he  noted  an  inclination  to  have  the  people 
depend  upon  God  the  more,  when  they  are  less 
acquiunted  with  second  causes ;  and  to  have  no 
stirring  in  philosophy,  lest  it  may  lead  to  an  inno- 
vation in  divinity,  or  else  should  discover  mstter 
of  further  contradiction  ta divinity.  But  in  this 
part,  resorting  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  holy  examples,  and  to  reason,  he  rested  not 
satisfied  alone,  but  much  confirmed.  For  first, 
he  considered  that  the  knowledge  of  aatnre»  by 
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the  light  whereof  man  discerned  of  erery  liTtng 
creature,  and  impoaed  namea  according  to  their 
propriety,  was  not  the  oocaaion  of  the  fall ;  but 
the  moral  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  affected  to 
the  end  to  depend  no  mc»e  upon  God's  command- 
ments, but  for  man  to  direct  himself.  Neither 
could  he  find  in  any  Scriptare,  ^t  the  inquiry 
and  science  of  man  in  any  thing,  under  die  mys- 
teries of  the  Deity,  is  determined  and  restrained, 
but  contrariwise  allowed  and  provoked.  For 
concerning  all  other  knowledge  the  Scripture  pro- 
nounceth, "  That  it  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal, 
but  it  is  the  glory  of  man  (or  of  the  king,  for  the 
king  is  but  the  excellency  of  man)  to  invent;*' 
and  again,  **The  spirit  of  man  is  as  the  lamp  of 
God,  wherewith  he  seaxcheth  every  secret;"  and 
again  most  effectually,  ««That  God  hath  made  all 
things  beautiful  and  decent,  according  to  the  re- 
turn of  their  seasons ;  also  that  he  hath  set  the 
world  in  man's  heart,  and  yet  man  cannot  find 
out  the  work  which  God  worketh  from  the  bo- 
ginning  to  the  end ;"  showing  that  the  heart  of 
man  is  a  continent  of  that  concave  or  capacity, 
wherein  the  content  of  the  worlds  that  is,  all  forms 
of  the  creatures,  and  whatsoever  is  not  Godt  may 
be  placed  or  received;  and  complaining,  that 
through  the  variety  of  things,  and  vicissitudes  of 
times,  which  are  but  impediments  and  not  impuis- 
sances,  man  cannot  accomplish  his  invention.  In 
precedent  also  he  set  before  his  eyes,  that  in  those 
few  memorials  before  the  flood,  the  Scripture 
honoureth  the  name  of  the  inventors  of  music  and 
works  in  metal ;  that  Moses  had  this  addition  of 
praise,  that  he  vras  seen  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians;  that  Solomon,  in  his  grant  of  wisdom 
from  God,  had  contained,  as  a  branch  thereof,  that 
knowledge  whereby  he  wrote  a  natural  history  of 
all  verdure,  from  the  cedar  to  the  moss,  and  of  all 
that  breatheth :  that  the  book  of  Job,  and  many 
places  of  the  prophets,  have  great  aspersion  of 
natural  philosophy;  that  the  church  in  the  bosom 
and  lap  thereof,  in  the  greatest  injuries  of  times, 
ever  preserved,  as  holy  relics,  the  books  of  philo- 
sophy and  all  heathen  learning;  and  that  when 
Gregory,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  became  adverse 
and  unjust  to  the  memory  of  heathen  antiquity,  it 
was  censured  for  pusillanimity  in  him,  and  the 
honour  thereof  soon  after  restored,  and  his  own 
memory  almost  persecuted  by  his  successor  Sabi- 
nian ;  and  lastly,  in  our  times,  and  the  ages  of 
our  fathers,  when  Luther  and  the  divines  of  the 
Protestant  church  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Jesuits 
on  the  other,  have  enterprised  to  reform,  the  one 
the  doctrine,  the  other  the  discipline  and  manners 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  saw  well  how  both 
of  tiiem  have  awaked  to  their  great  honour  and 
succour,  all  human  learning.  And  for  reason, 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  and  mors  evident  than 
this,  that  all  knowledge,  and  specially  that  of  na^ 
tural  philosophy,  tendeth  highly  to  the  magnify- 
ing of  the  glory  of  God»  in  his  power,  providence, 


and  benefits,  appearing  and  engraven  in  hi*  i 
which  without  this  knowledge  are  beheld  baits 
through  a  veil :  for  if  the  heavens  in  the  body  el 
them  do  declare  the  glory  of  God   to  tbe  efe^ 
much  more  do  diey  in  the  rule  and  decrees  ti 
them   declare   it  to  the  understandiD|r,      Ani 
another  reason,  not  inferior  to  this,  is,  thai  As 
same  natural  philosophy  principally  amongst  ill 
other  human  knowledge,  doth  give  an  eaeeUsit 
defence  against  both  extremes  of  religion,  BUfm 
stition,  and  infidelity ;  for  both  it  fieeth  tfaa  mU 
from  a  number  of  weak  fancies  and  imaginatioH^ 
and  it  raiseth  the  mind  to  acknowledge  dwt  tv 
God  all  things  are  possible :  for  to  that  pufpen 
speaketh  our  Saviour  in  that  first  cancm  agauH 
heresies,  delivered  upon  the  ease  of  the  njauim 
tion,  «*  You  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptnica,  asr 
the  power  of  God ;"  teaching  that  theta  aia  hat 
two  fountains  of  heresy,  not  knowing  tha  will  of 
God  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  not  knofwisg 
the  power  of  God  revealed  or  at  least  made  nan 
sensible  in  his  creatures.    So  as  he  saw  well«  ibS 
natural  philosophy  was  of  excellent  naa  to  Ai 
exaltation  of  the  Divine  Majesty ;  and,  that  whkb 
is  admirable,  that  being  a  remedy  o(  snpefatitiea,il 
is  nevertheless  an  help  to  faith.    He  saw  likaww 
that  the  former  opinions  to  the  prejudice  hereof  hsi 
no  true  ground ;  but  must  spring  either  out  of  ■■• 
ignorance,  or  out  of  an  excess  of  devotion^  to  htsm 
divinity  all  in  all ;  whereas  it  ehoold  be  oal(y 
above  all ;  both  which  states  of  mind  may  be.hnt 
pardoned ;  or  else  out  of  worse  causes,  namely  .«ai 
of  envy,  which  is  proud  weakness,  and  dueiJiSBifc 
to  be  despised ;  or  out  of  some  mixture  of  impuelilii 
to  tell  a  lie  for  God's  cause ;  or  out  of  an  wofkm 
diffidence,  as  if  men  should  fear  to  diaeover  asm 
things  in  nature  which  might  subvert  &ithb    Bit 
still  he  saw  well,  howsoever  these  opinioBS  an 
in  right  reason  reproved,  yet  they  leave  not  to  bs 
most  effectual  hinderances  to  natural  philooopliy 
and  invention. 

8.  He  thought  also,  that  thers  wanted  not  gmi 
contrariety  to  the  further  discovery  of  ooieabss  in 
regard  of  the  ordera  and  customs  of  nnimiiilisii 
and  also  in  regard  of  common  opinion*  For  |p 
universities  and  colleges  men's  studies  are  alisost 
confined  to  certain  authors,  from  which  if  any  di» 
senteth  or  propoundeth  matter  of  redargution,  it  is 
enough  to  make  him  thought  a  person  turbnleait; 
whereas  if  it  be  well  advised,  there  is  a  great  di^ 
ference  to  be  made  between  matters  conteroplativs 
and  active.  For  in  government  change  is  ss^ 
pocted,  though  the  better ;  but  it  is  natural  to  arts 
to  bo  in  perpetual  agitation  and  growth.  NeitiMT 
is  the  danger  alike  of  new  light,  and  of  new  bo- 
tion  or  remove ;  and  for  vulgar  and  received  op^ 
nions,  nothing  is  more  usual,  or  more  usually 
complained  of,  than  that  it  is  imposed  for  arrogancy 
and  presumption,  for  men  to  authorise  themselves 
against  antiquity  and  authors,  towards  when 
envy  is  eeased,  and  reverence  by  time  amortised; 
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it  w>t  bemg^Mnndered  what  Aristotle  himiself  did, 
vpon  whom  die  philosophy  that  now  is  chiefly  de- 
pendeAy  who  came  with  a  professed  contradiction 
to  all  the  world,  and  did  put  all  his  opinions  upon 
his  own  authority  aad  argument,  and  never  so  mnoh 
as  nameth  an  aathor  bntto  confate  and  reproTe  him ; 
and  yet  his  success  well  fulfilled  the  obsenration 
of  Him  that  said,  <«  If  a  man  come  in  his  own 
name,  him  will  you  receiye."  Men  think,  like- 
wise, that  if  they  should  give  themselves  to  the 
liberty  of  invention  and  travail  of  inquiry,  that 
they  shall  light  again  upon  some  conceits  and 
contemplations  which  have  been  formerly  offered 
to  the  woiid,  and  have  been  put  down  by  the  bet- 
ter, which  have  prevailed  and  brought  them  to 
oblivion ;  not  seeing,  that  howsoever  the  property 
and  breeding  of  knowledges  is  in  great  and  excel- 
lent wits,  yet  the  estimation  and  price  of  them 
is  in  the  midtitode,  or  in  the  inclinations  of  princes 
and  great  persons  meanly  learned.  So  as  those 
knowledges  are  like  to  be  received  and  honoured, 
which  faiave  their  foundation  in  the  subtilty  or 
finest  trial  of  common  sense,  or  such  as  fill  the 
imagination,  and  not  such  knowledge  as  is  digged 
<mt  of  tiie  hard  mine  of  history  and  experience, 
and  fidleth  out  to  b6  in  some  points  as  adverse  to 
eommon  sense,  or  popular  reason,  as  religion,  or 
fliore*  Which  kiiid  of  knowledget  except  it  be 
Mlvered  with  strange  advantages  of  eloquence 
jHsd  power,  may  be  likely  to  appear  and  discloee 
•  little  to  the  world,  and  straight  to  vanish  and 
Jhvt  again.  SothatttOMseemethtobeof  thena- 
toie  of  ariver  or  flood,  that  briageth  down  to  us 
Ihai  which  is  light  and  blown  up,  and  sinketh  and 
•diewneth  that  which  is  solid  and  grave*  So  he 
Msr  weH,  that  both  in  the  state  of  religion,  and  in 
,the  administration  of  learning,  and  in  common 
opinion,  there  were  many  and  continual  stops  and 
traverses  to  the  course  of  invention. 

9.  He  thought  also,  that  the  invention  of  works 
jQd  foither  poesibility  was  prejudiced  in  a  more 
^Mctal  manner  than  that  of  speculative  truth ;  for 
iMsides  the  impediments  coounon  to  both,  it  hath 
lif  itself  been  notably  hurt  and  discredited  by  the 
wn  proroisss  and  pratsnoes  of  alchemy,  magic, 
MCiology,  and  such  other  aits,  which,  as  they  now 


pass,  hold  much  more  of  imagination  and  belief  than 
of  sense  and  demonstration.  But  to  use  the  poet*s 
language,  men  ought  to  have  remembered,  that 
although  Ixion  of  a  cloud  in  the  likeness  of  Juno 
begat  Centana  and  Chimeras,  yet  Jupiter  also  of 
the  true  Juno  begat  Vulcan  and  Hebe.  Neither 
is  it  just  to  deny  credit  to  the  greatness  of  the  acts 
of  Alexander,  because  the  like  or  more  strange 
have  been  feigned  of  an  Amadis  or  an  Arthur,  or 
other  fabulous  worthies.  But  though  this  in  true 
reason  should  be,  and  that  men  ought  not  to  make 
a  confusion  of  unbelief;  yet  he  saw  well  it  could 
not  otherwise  be  in  event,  but  that  experience  of 
untruth  had  made  access  to  truth  more  difficult,  and 
that  the  ignominy  of  vanity  had  abated  all  great- 
ness of  mind. 

10.  He  thought  also,  there  was  found  in  the 
mind  of  man  an  affection  naturally  bred  and  forti- 
fied, and  furthered  by  discourse  and  doctrine,  which 
did  pervert  the  true  proceeding  towards  active  and 
operative  knowledge.  This  was  a  false  estima- 
tion, that  it  should  be  as  a  diminution  to  the  mind 
of  man  to  be  much  conversant  in  experiences  and 
particulars,  subject  to  sense,  and  bound  in  matter, 
and  which  axe  laborious  to  search,  ignoble  to  medi- 
tate, haish  to  deliver,  illiberal  to  practise,  infinite  as 
is  supposed  in  nqmber,  and  noways  accommodate 
to  the  glory  of  arts.  Tliis  opinion  or  state  of  mind 
received  much  credit  and  strength  by  the  sdiool 
of  Plato,  who  thinking  that  particulars  rather  re- 
vived the  notions,  or  excited  the  £M;ulties  of  the 
mind,  than  merely  informed :  and  having  mingled 
his  philosophy  with  superstitiim,  which  never 
fisLVOureth  the  sense,  extoUethtoo  much  the  under- 
standing of  man  in  the  inward  light  thereof.  And 
again,  Aristotle's  school,  which  giveth  the  due  to 
the  sense  in  sssertion,  denieth  it  in  practice  much 
more  than  that  of  Plato.  For  we  see  the  school- 
men, Aristotle^s  successors,  which  were  uttedy 
ignorant  of  history,  rested  only  upon  agitation  of 
wit ;  whereas  Plato  giveth  good  example  of  in- 
quiry by  induction  and  view  ic^  particulars :  though 
in  such  a  wandering  manner  as  is  of  no  force  or 
fruit.  So  that  he  saw  well,  that  the  supposition  of 
the  sufficienoy  of  man's  mind  hath  lost  the  means 
thereof. 
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SECTIO  ORDINIS. 
Chmia  $uggeriiom»^  rive  memoria/xtu 


Tm  sunbeams  hot  to  sense. 

The  moonbeams  not  hot,  but  Tather  conceiTed  to 
hare  a  quality  of  cold,  for  that  the  greatest  colds 
are  noted  to  be  about  the  full)  and  the  greatest 
heats  about  the  change*    Query* 

The  beams  of  the  stars  hare  no  sensible  heat  by 
themselres ;  but  are  conoeiyed  to  have  an  augmen- 
tatire  heat  of  the  sunbeams  by  the  instance  follow- 
ing. The  same  climate  aretic  and  antarctic  are 
obsenred  to  differ  in  cold,  viz.  that  the  antarctie  is 
tiie  more  cold,  and  it  is  manifest  the  antarctic  hemi- 
sphere is  thinner  planted  with  stars. 

The  heats  obsenred  to  be  greater  in  July  than  in 
June ;  at  which  time  the  sun  is  nearest  the  great- 
est fixed  stars,  ris.  Cor  Leonis,  Cauda  Leonis, 
Spies,  Virginis,  Sirius,  Canicula. 

The  conjunction  of  any  two  of  the  three  highest 
planets  noted  to  cause  great  heats. 

Comets  conceired  by  some  to  be  as  well  causes 
as  effects  of  heat,  much  more  the  stars. 

The  sunbeams  haye  grreater  heat  when  they  are 
more  perpendicular  than  when  they  are  more 
oblique :  as  appeareth  in  difference  of  regions,  and 
the  difference  of  the  times  of  summer  and  winter 
in  the  same  region ;  and  chiefly  in  the  difference  of 
tiie  hours  of  mid-day,  mornings,  evenings,  in  the 
same  day. 

The  heats  more  extreme  in  July  and  August  than 
in  May  or  June,  commonly  imputed  to  the  stay  and 
continuance  of  heat. 

The  heats  more  extreme  under  the  tropics  than 
under  the  line :  commonly  imputed  to  the  stay  and 
continuance  of  heat,  because  ^e  sun  there  doth  as 
it  were  double  a  cape. 

The  heats  mora  about  three  or  four  of  clock  than 
at  noon ;  commonly  imputed  to  die  stay  and  conti- 
nuance of  heat 
100 


The  sun  noted  to  be  hotter  when  it  ahinetfaikiA 
between  clouds,  than  when  the  sky  is  oiprnk  mk 
serene. 

The  middle  region  of  the  air  hath  'ouiiftil 
effects  of  cold,  notwithstanding  locally  it  beimilr 
the  sun,  commonly  imputed  to  i 
assuming  that  the  beams  of  the  san  aie  Jiot  i 
by  approsch  or  by  reflectioB,  and  that  ftlMh  h 
tlie  middle  term  between  both ;  or  if,  as  mam 
oonceiTe,  it  be  only  by  refleotion»  then  the  aeU^f 
that  region  resteth  chiefly  upon  distanoa.  Tht 
instances  showing  the  cold  of  that  regfoot  mm  fm 
snows  which  descend,  the  hails  whieh  dawndi 
and  the  snows  and  extreme  colds  whioh  ara  wfm 
high  mountains. 

But  Qtf.  of  such  mountains  as  adjoin  to  MBly 
▼ales,  and  not  to  fruitful  vales,  which  mmisMr 
no  vapours:  or  of  mountains  above  tfaa  ngisB 
of  vapours,  as  is  reported  of  Olympus,  vb 
inscription  upon  the  ashes  of  the  altar 
untouched  of  wind  or  dew.  And  note,  it  is  i 
reported  that  men  carry  up  sponges  with  i 
to  thicken  their  breath,  the  air  growing  too  fM 
for  respiration,  which  seemeth  not  to  stand  with 
coldness. 

The  clouds  make  a  mitigation  of  the  heat  of  As 
sun.  So  doth  the  interposition  of  any  body,  whidi 
we  term  shades :  but  yet  the  nights  in  summer  am 
many  times  as  hot  to  the  feeling  of  raen^s  bodies  as 
the  days  are  within  doors,  where  the  beams  of  te 
sun  actually  beat  not. 

There  is  no  other  nature  of  heat  known  iron  te 
celestial  bodies  or  from  the  air,  but  that 
cometh  by  the  sunbeams.  For  in  the 
near  the  pole,  we  see  the  extreme  colds  end  in 
the  summer  months,  as  in  the  voyage  of  Nofa 
Zambia,  where  they  could  not  disengage  thrir 
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barks  firom  tiie  ioe,  no*  not  in  July,  and  met  with 
gnat  mountalna  of  ioe,  some  floating,  some  fixed, 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  being  the  heart  of  summer. 
The  cares  under  the  earth  noted  to  be  warmer 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  so  the  waters  that 
spring  from  within  die  earth. 

Great  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  sometimes  natu- 
rally burningafler  the  manner  of  JBtna,  in  Iceland ; 
the  like  written  of  Greenland,  and  divers  others  the 
eold  countries.* 

The  trees  in  the  cold  countries  are  aoch  as  are 
fuller  of  rosin,  pitch,  tar,  which  are  matters  apt 
ht  fire,  and  the  woods  themseWes  more  combus- 
tible than  those  in  much  hotter  countries;  as,  for 
example,  fir,  pineapple,  juniper.  Qu.  Whether 
theb  trees  of  the  same  kind  that  ours  are,  as  oak 
and  ash,  bear  not,  in  the  more  cold  countries,  a 
wood  more  brittle  and  ready  to  take  fire  than  the 
same  kinds  with  ust 

The  sunbeams  heat  manifestly  by  reflection,  as 
in  countries  pent  in  with  hills,  upon  walls  or 
buildings,  upon  pavements,  upon  gravel  more  than 
earth,  upon  arable  more  than  grass,  upon  rivers 
if  they  be  not  very  open,  &c. 

The  uniting  or  collection  of  the  sunbeamiB  mul- 
tiplieth  heat,  as  in  burning-glasses,  which  are 
nuide  thinner  in  the  middle  thtui  on  the  sides,  as 
I  take  it,  contrary  tp  spectacles;  and  the  opera- 
tion of  them  is,  as  I  remember,  first  to  place  them 
between  the  sun  and  the  body  to  be  fired,  and  then 
to  draw  them  upward  towards  the  sun,  which  it  is 
tmemaketh  the  an^^eOfthe  cone  sharper.  But  then 
I  ^e  it  if  the  glass  had  been  first  placed  at  the 
same  distance  to  which  it  is  after  drawn,  it  would 
not  lisfe  had  that  force,  and  yet  that  had  been  all 
one  to  the  sharpness  of  the  angle.    Qu* 

So  in  that  the  sun's  beams  are  hotter  perpendi- 
enlarly  than  obliquely,  it  may  be  imputed  to  the 
union  of  the  beams,  which  in  case  of  perpendicu- 
haatj  reflect  into  the  very  same  lines  with  the 
direct ;  and  the  further  firom  perpendicularity  the 
mote  obtuse  tiie  angle,  and  the  greater  distance 
between  the  direct  beam  and  the  reflected  beam< 
He  sunbeams  raise  vapours  out  of  the  earth, 
and  when  they  withdraw  they  fall  back  in  dews. 
The  sunbeams  do  many  times  scatter  the  mists 
whidi  are  in  the  mornings. 

The  sunbeams  cause  the  divers  returns  of  the 
heibs,  plants,  and  fruits  of  the  earth ;  for  we  see 
in  lemon-trees  and  the  like,  that  there  is  coming 
on  at  once  fruit  ripe,  fruit  unripe,  and  bloesoms ; 
which  may  show  that  the  plant  worketh  to  put 
forth  continually,  were  it  not  for  the  variations  of 
the  excesses  and  recesses  of  tiie  sun,  which  call 
Ibrth,  and  put  back. 

The  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  doth  wither  and 
destroy  vegetables,  as  well  as  the  cold  doth  nip 
and  blast  them. 

•  N*  doubt  b«t  InflBlta  powtr  the  beftl  of  the  nn  Id  cold 
eomriMb  tbovgh  it  bo  not  10  tiM  anlofy  oTsMi  aiii  Ikaiti, 


The  heat  or  beams  of  the  sun  doth  take  away 
the  smell  of  flowers,  specially  such  as  are  of  a 
milder  odour. 

The  beams  of  the  sun  do  disclose  summer 
flowers,  as  the  pimpernel,  marigold,  and  almost 
all  flowers  else,  for  they  close  commonly  morning 
and  evening,  or  in  overcast  weather,  and  open  in 
the  brightness  of  the  sun:  which  is  but  imputed 
to  dryness  and  moisture,  which  doth  make  the 
beams  heavy  or  erect,  and  not  to  any  other  pro- 
priety in  the  sunbeams;  so  they  report  not  only 
a  closing,  but  a  bending  or  inclining  in  the 
(« heliotropium*'  and  «*  calendula.^'    Qu. 

The  lunbeams  do  ripen  all  fruits,  and  addeth 
to  them  a  sweetness  or  fatness;  and  yet  some 
sultry  hot  days,  overcast,  are  noted  to  ripen  more 
than  bright  days. 

The  sunbeams  are  thought  to  mend  distilled 
waters,  the  glasses  being  well-stopped,  and  to 
make  them  more  virtuous  and  fragrant. 

The  sunbeams  do  turn  wine  into  vinegar;  but 
Qu.  whether  they  would  not  sweeten  verjuice  t 

The  sunbeams  do  pall  any  wine  or  beer  that  is 
set  in  them. 

The  sunbeams  do  take  away  the  lustre  of  a&y 
silks  or  arras. 

There  is  almost  no  mine  but  lieth  some  depth 
in  the  earth ;  gold  is  conceived  to  lie  highest,  and 
in  the  hottest  countries;  yet  Thracia  and  Hnn- 
gary  are  cold,  and  the  hills  of  Scotland  have 
yielded  gold,  but  in  small  grains  or  quantity. 

If  you  set  a  root  of  a  tree  too  deep  in  the 

ground,  that  root  will  perish,  and  the  stock  will  put 

forth  a  new  root  nearer  the  superficies  of  the  earth. 

Some  trees  and  plants  prosper  best  in  the  shade  i 

as  the  bays,  strawberries,  some  wood-flowers. 

Almost  all  flies  love  the  sunbeams,  so  do 
snakes ;  toads  and  worms  the  contrary. 

The  sunbeams  tanneth  the  skin  of  man ;  and  in 
some  places  tumeth  it  to  black. 

The  sunbeams  are  hardly  endured  by  many, 
but  cause  headache,  faintness,  and  with  many 
they  cause  rheums;  yet  to  aged  men  they  are 
comfortable. 

The  sun  causes  pestilenoe,  which  with  us  rages 
about  autumn :  but  it  is  reported  in  Barbery  thiey 
break  up  about  June,  and  rage  most  in  the  winter. 
The  heat  of  the  sun,  and  of  fire,  and  living 
creatures,  agree  in  some  things  whidi  pertain  to 
vivificalion;  as  tho  back  of  a  chimney  will  set 
forward  an  apricot-tree  as  well  as  the  sun;  the 
fire  will  raise  a  dead  butterfly  as  well  as  the  snn; 
and  so  will  the  heat  of  a  living  creature.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  in  sand  will  hatch  an  egg.    Q%t» 

The  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  hottest  ooontiies 
nothing  so  violent  as  that  of  Aie^  no  not  scarcely 
so  hot  to  the  sense  as  that  of  a  living  creature. 

The  sun,  a  fountain  of  light  as  well  as  heat. 
The  other  celestial  bodies  manifest  in  light,  ana 
yet  «non  constat**  i^hether  all  borrowed,  as  is 
the  moony  but  obscnre  in  heat. 
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The  sonthem  and  western  wind  with  ub  is  the 
wannest,  thereof  the  one  bloweth  from  the  sun, 
the  other  from  the  sea :  the  northern  and  eastern 
the  more  cold.  Qu,  Whether  in  the  coast  of  Flo- 
rida, or  at  Brasil,  the  east  wind  be  not  the  warm- 
est, and  the  west  the  coldest;  and  so  beyond  the 
antarctic  tropic,  the  sonthem  wind  the  coldest 

The  air  nseth  to  be  extreme  hot  before  thunders. 

The  sea  and  air  ambient,  appeareth  to  be  hotter 
tiian  that  a>  land ;  for  in  the  northern  Yoyages 
two  or  three  degrees  farther  at  the  open  sea,  they 
find  less  ice  than  two  or  three  degrees  more  soutii 
near  land ;  but  Qu.  for  that  may  be  by  rei^on  of 
the  shores  and  shallows. 

The  snows  dissolve  fastest  upon  the  sea-coasts, 
yet  the  winds  are  counted  the  bitterest  from  the 
sea,  and  such  as  trees  will  bend  from.    Qu, 

The  streams  or  clouds  of  brightness  which  ap- 
pear in  the  firmament,  being  such  through  which 
the  stars  may  be  seen,  and  shoot  not,  but  rest, 
are  signs  of  heat 

The  pillars  of  light,  which  are  so  upright,  and 
do  commonly  shoot  and  vary,  are  signs  of  cold ; 
but  both  these  are  signs  of  drought 

The  air  when  it  is  moved  is  to  the  sense  colder ; 
as  in  winds,  fannings,  ventilabra. 

The  air  in  things  fibrous,  as  fleeces,  furs,  &c. 
warm ;  and  those  stuffs  to  the  feeling  warm. 

The  water  to  man*s  body  seemeth  colder  than 
the  air;  and  so  in  summer,  in  swimming  it  seem- 
eth at  ihe  first  going  in ;  and  yet  after  one  hath 
been  in  a  while,  at  the  coming  forth  again,  the  air 
seemeth  colder  than  the  water. 

The  snow  more  cold  to  the  sense  than  water, 
and  the  ice  than  snow ;  and  they  have  in  Italy 
means  to  keep  snow  and  ice  for  the  cooling  of 
their  drinks.  Qu.  Whether  it  be  so  in  froth  in  re- 
spect of  the  liquor  t 

Baths  of  hot  water  feel  hottest  at  the  first  going 
in. 

The  frost  dew  which  we  see  in  hoar-frost,  and 
in  the  rimes  upon  trees  or  the  like,  accounted 
more  mortifying  cold  than  snow ;  for  snow  che- 
risheth  the  ground,  and  any  thing  sowed  in  it :  the 
other  biteth  and  killeth. 

Stone  and  metal  exceeding  cold  to  the  feeling 
more  than  wood  t  yea  more  than  jet  or  amber,  or 
horn,  which  are  no  less  smooth. 

The  snow  is  ever  in  the  winter  season,  but  the 
hail,  which  is  more  of  the  nature  of  ice,  is  ever  in 
the  summer  season;  whereupon  it  is  conceived, 
that  as  the  hollows  of  the  earth  are  warmest  in 
the  winter,  so  that  region  of  the  air  is  coldest  in 
the  summer ;  as  if  they  were  a  fugue  of  the  na- 
ture of  either  from  the  contrary,  and  a  collecting 
itself  to  an  union,  and  so  to  a  further  strength. 

So  in  the  shades  under  trees,  in  the  summer, 
which  stand  in  an  open  field,  the  shade  noted  to 
be  colder  than  in  a  wood. 

Cold  effeeteth  congelation  in  liquors,  so  as  they 
do  conaist  and  hold  together,  which  before  did  run. 


Cold  breaketh  glasses,  if  they  be  close  etdppsdv 
in  frost,  when  the  liquor  freezeth  within. 

Cold  in  extreme  maketh  metals,  that  an  irj 
and  brittle,  deft  and  crack,  <<  JSraqoe  diaailiiiiit;'* 
so  of  pots  of  earth  and  glass. 

Cold  maketh  bones  of  living  creatures  laoto 
firagile. 

Cold  maketh  living  creatures  to  swell  in  ths 
joints,  and  the  blood  to  clot,  and  turn  more  Use. 

Bitter  frosts  do  make  all  drinks  to  taste  Ban 
dead  and  fiat. 

Cold  maketh  the  arteries  and  flesh  more 
and  rough. 

Cold  causes  rheums  and  distillations  bj  o«- 
pressing  the  brain,  and  laxes  by  like  reason. 

Cold  increases  appetite  in  the  stomaeh,  aad 
willingness  to  stir. 

Cold  maketh  the  fire  to  scald  and  sparkle. 

Paracelsus  reporteth,  that  if  a  glass  of  wiusbt 
set  upon  a  terras  in  a  bitter  fr<Mt,  it  will  lesfs 
some  liquor  unfrozen  in  the  centre  of  the  |^aH« 
which  excelleth  '^spiritus  vini'*  drawn  by  fim. 

Cold  in  Muscovy,  and  the  like  couatdss, 
causes  those  parts  which  are  voidest  of  bloodi  as 
the  nose,  the  ears,  the  toes,  the  fingers,  to  naoili^ 
and  rot;  especially  if  you  come  suddenly  to  fii% 
after  you  have  been  in  the  air  abroad,  thcj  an 
sure  to  moulder  and  dissolve.  Thej  uas  Ibr  i^ 
medy,  as  b  said,  washing  in  snow  water. 

If  a  man  come  out  of  a  bitter  cold  suddenlj  to 
the  fire,  he  is  ready  to  swoon,  or  be  overeooie. 

So  contrariwise  at  Nova  Zembla,  when  dwy 
opened  their  door  at  times  to  go  forth,  he  dnS 
opened  the  door  was  in  danger  to  be  orereoaMu 

The  quantity  of  fish  in  the  cold  countries,  Nor- 
way, &c.  very  abundant 

The  quantity  of  fowl  and  eggs  laid  in  the  dlA 
in  great  abundance. 

In  Nova  Zembla  they  found  no  beasts  bat  bans 
and  foxes,  whereof  the  bears  gave  over  to  be  ma 
about  September,  and  the  foxes  began. 

Meat  will  keep  from  putrifying  longer  in  firaatf 
weather,  than  at  other  times. 

In  Iceland  they  keep  fish,  by  exposing  it  to  te 
cold,  from  putrifying  without  salt 

The  nature  of  man  endureth  the  colds  in  Ibl 
countries  of  Scricfinnia,  Biarmia,  Lappia,  Icelssd, 
Greenland ;  and  that  not  by  perpetusd  keeping  is 
stoves  in  the  winter  time,  as  they  do  in  Russia: 
but  contrariwise,  their  chief  fairs  and  intercoons 
is  written  to  be  in  the  winter,  because  the  ies 
evens  and  levelleth  the  passages  of  walsa, 
plashes,  &c. 

A  thaw  afler  a  frost  doth  greatly  rot  and  n^ 
low  the  ground. 

Extreme  cold  hurteth  the  eyes  and  caoselk 
blindness  in  many  beasts,  as  is  reported. 

The  cold  maketh  any  solid  substance,  as  wood, 
stone,  metal,  put  to  the  ficsh,  to  cleave  to  it,  sad 
to  pull  the  fiesh  afWr  it,  and  so  put  to  any  tMk 
that  is  moist. 
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Cold  maketh  the  pilage  of  beasts  more  ^ck 
and  long,  as  foxes  of  Mascovy,  sables,  &c. 

Cold  maketh  the  pilage  of  most  beasts  incline 
to  grayness  or  whiteness,  as  foxes,  bears,  and 
■o  the  plumage  of  fowls ;  and  maketh  also  the 
eiests  of  cocks  and  theii  feet  white,  as  is  re- 
ported. 

Extreme  cold  will  make  nails  leap.  <mt  of  the 
walls,  and  oat  of  locks,  and  the  like. 

Extreme  cold  maketh  leather  to  be  stiff  like 
horn. 

In  frosty  weather  the  stars  appear  clearest  and 
most  sparkling. 

In  the  change  from  finost  to  open  weather,  or 
from  open  weather  to  frosts,  commonly  great 
mists. 

In  extreme  colds  any  thing  nerer  so  little 
which  arresteth  the  air  maketh  it  to  congeal ;  as 
we  see  in  cobwebs  in  windows,  which  is  one  of 
jkhe  least  and  weakest  threads  that  is,  and  yet 
drops  gather  about  it  like  chains  of  pearl. 

(So  in  frosts,  the  inside  of  glass  windows  g»- 
diereth  a  dew;  Qu.  if  not  more  without. 

Qtf.  Whether  the  sweating  of  marble  and  stones 
be  in  frosty  or  towards  rain. 

Oil  in  time  of  frost  gathereth  to  a  substance,  as 
of  tallow ;  and  it  is  said  to  sparkle  some  time,  so 
at  it  giveUi  a  light  in  the  dark. 

The  countries  which  lie  corered  with  snow 
iare  a  hastier  maturation  of  all  grain  than  in 


other  countries,  all  being  within  three  months  or 
thereabouts. 

Qtf.  It  is  said,  that  compositions  of  honey,  as 
mead,  do  ripen,  and  are  most  pleasant  in  the  great 
colds. 

The  frosts  with  us  are  casual,  and  not  tied  to 
any  months,  so  as  they  are  not  merely  caused  by 
the  leoess  of  tiie  sun,  but  mixed  with  some  inferior 
oauses.  In  the  inland  of  the  northern  countries, 
as  in  Russia,  the  weather  for  the  three  or  four 
months  of  November,  December,  January,  Feb- 
ruary, is  constant,  yiz.  clear  and  perpetual  frost, 
without  snows  or  rains. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  region,  which,  by  ap- 
proach of  a  matter  hot,  will  not  take  heat  by  transi- 
tion or  excitation. 

There  is  nothing  hot  here  with  us  but  is  in  a 
kind  of  consumption,  if  it  carry  heat  in  itself;  for 
all  fired  things  are  ready  to  consume;  chafed 
things  are  ready  to  fire ;  and  the  heat  of  men^s 
bodies  needeth  aliment  to  restore. 

The  transition  of  heat  is  without  any  imparting 
of  substance,  and  yet  remaineth  after  the  body 
heated  is  withdrawn;  for  it  is  not  like  smells, 
for  they  leave  some  airs  or  parts ;  not  like  light, 
for  that  abideth  not  when  the  first  body  is  re- 
moved ;  not  unlike  to  the  motion  of  the  loadstone, 
which  is  lent  without  adhesion  of  substance,  for 
if' the  iron  be  filed  where  it  was  rubbed,  yet  it 
will  draw  or  turn. 
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Sis« 
CoMivo  back  from  yodr  invitation  at  Eton, 
wliere  I  had  refreshed  myself  with  company 
which  I  loved,  I  fell  into  a  consideration  of  that 
part  of  policy  whereof  philosophy  speaketh  too 
much  and  laws  too  little ;  and  thai  Is  of  education 
of  youth.  Whereupon  ihdng  my  mind  a  whilo,  I 
found  straightways,  and  noted  even  in  the  dis- 
courses of  philosophers  which  are  so  large  in  this 
argument,  a  strange  silence  concerning  one  prin- 
cipal part  of  that  subject  For  as  touching  the 
framing  and  reasoning  of  youth  to  moral  virtue, 
(as  tolerance  of  labours,  continency  from  plea- 
sures, obedience,  honour,  and  the  like,)  they  han- 
dle it ;  but  touching  the  improvement  and  helping 
of  the  intellectual  powers,  as  of  conceit,  memory, 
and  judgment,  they  say  nothing.  Whether  it 
were  that  they  thought  it  to  be  a  matter  wherein 
nature  only  prevailed ;  or  that  they  intended  it  as 
referred  to  the  several  and  proper  arts  which  teach 
the  use  of  reason  and  speech.  But  for  the  former 
of  these  two  reasons,  howsoever  it  pleaseth  them 
to  distinguish  of  habits  and  powers,  the  experi- 
ence is  manifest  enough  that  the  motions  and  fa- 
culties of  the  wit  and  memory  may  be  not  only 
governed  and  guided  but  also  confirmed  and  en- 
larged by  custom  and  exercise  duly  applied.  As 
if  a  man  exercise  shooting,  he  shall  not  only  shoot 
nearer  the  mark  but  also  draw  a  stronger  bow. 
And  as  for  the  latter  of  comprehending  these  pre- 
cepts within  the  arts  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  if  it 
be  rightly  considered,  their  office  is  distinct  alto- 
gether from  this  point.  For  it  is  no  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  use  or  handling  of  an  instrument  to 
teach  how  to  whet  or  grind  the  instrument  to  give 
it  a  sharp  edge,  or  how  to  quench  it  or  otherwise 
whereby  to  give  it  a  stronger  temper.  Wherefore 
finding  this  part  of  knowledge  not  broken,  I  have 
but  ><  tanquam  aliud  agens*'  entered  into  it,  and 
salute  you  with  it,  dedicating  it  after  &e  ancient 
manner,  first  as  to  a  dear  friend :  and  then  as  to 
an  apt  person;  for  as  much  as  you  have  both 
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place  to  practise  it,  and  Judgment  and  leumi  to 
look  deeper  into  it,  than  I  have  done, 
you  must  call  to  inind  'Apcvrtr  idv  U^^ 
the  argument  be  not  of  great  hei^t  and  digaitft 
nevertheless  it  is  of  great  and  universal  um  ;  aal 
yet  I  do  not  see  why,  to  consider  it  rigbtlj,  Ifcil 
should  not  be  a  learning  of  height^  which  tflSolH 
oth  to  raise  the  highest  and  worthiest  part  of  At 
mind.  But  howsoever  that  be,  if  the  worid  toki 
any  light  and  use  by  this  writing,  I  will  the  gi»- 
tulation  be  to  the  good  friendship  and  f*^^i»- 
ance  between  us  two.  And  so  I  eommmd  jot 
to  God's  divine  protection. 

A  DISCOURSE  TOUCHING  HELPS  FOB 
THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 

I  nin  ever  hold  it  for  an  insolent  and  mdnekj 
saying,  **  fa|ber  quisque  fortunn  sue,"  except  itbt 
uttered  only  as  an  hortative  or  spur  to  correct  dodk 
For  otherwise  if  it  be  believed  as  it  aoi^pd«di| 
and  that  a  man  entereth  into  an  high  imaginaliaB 
that  he  can  compass  and  (athcmi  all  accideato  | 
and  ascribeth  all  successes  to  his  drifts  wai 
reaches,  and  the  contrary  to  his  enon  and  alscp- 
ings.  It  is  commonly  seen  that  the  evenini^  fi»- 
tune  of  that  man  is  not  so  prosperous  as  of  htm 
that  without  slackening  of  his  industry  attrihatoA 
much  to  felicity  and  providence  above  him.  Bit 
if  the  sentence  were  turned  to  this,  **fiU>er  qoi^ 
que  ingenii  sui,*'  it  were  somewhat  mora  trai 


and  much  more  profitable ;  because  it  would  I 
men  to  bend  themselves  to  reform  those  impefto* 
tions  in  themselves,  which  now  they  seek  but  to 
cover;  and  to  attain  those  virtues  and  good  pwtoi 
which  now  they  seek  but  to  have  only  in  showaal 
demonstration.  Yet  notwithstanding  every  maa 
attempteth  to  be  of  the  first  trade  of  caipentMii 
and  few  bind  themselves  to  the  second :  whereaft 
nevertheless,  the  rising  in  fortune  seldom  amend* 
eth  the  mind ;  but  on  the  other  side,  the  remoriaf 
of  the  stondes  and  impediments  of  the  mind,  dolh 
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often  clear  die  passage  and  current  to  a  man'a 
fortune.  Bui  certain  it  it,  whether  it  be  believedi 
or  no,  that  as  the  moat  excellent  of  metala,  gold, 
it  of  all  oUiar  the  meet  pliant,  and  most  endur- 
ing to  be  wrought:  so  of  all  living  and  breathing 
substances,  the  perfectest  man  is  the  most  suscep- 
tible of  help,  improvement,  impression,  and  alterar 
tion ;  and  not  only  in  his  body,  but  in  Usjnind  and 
spirit ;  and  there  again  not  only  in  his  appetite  and 
affection,  but  in  his  powers  of  wit  and  reason. 

For  as  to  the  body  of  man,  we  find  many  and 
strange  experiences,  how  nature  is  overwrought 
by  custom,  even  in  actions  that  seem  of  most  diffi- 
culty and  least  possible.  As  first  in  voluntary 
motion,  which  though  it  be  termed  voluntary,  yet 
the  highest  degrees  of  it  are  not  voluntary ;  for  it 
is  in  my  power  and  will  to  run;  but  to  run  faster 
than  according  to  my  lightness  cfr  disposition  of 
body,  is  not  in  my  power  nor  will.  We  see  the 
industry  and  practice  of  tumblers  and  funambuloe 
what  effects  of  great  wonder  it  bringeth  the  body 
of  man  unto.  So  for  suffering  of  pain  and  dolour, 
which  is  thought  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man, 
there  is  much  example  of  penances  in  strict  orders 
of  superstition,  what  tiiey  do  endure  such  as  may 
well  verify  the  veport  of  the  Spartan  boys,  which 
were  wont  to  be  scourged  upon  the  altar  so  bitter^ 
If  as  sometimes  they  died  of  it,  and  yet  were  never 
heard  to  complain.  And  to  pass  to  those  faculties 
which  are  redconed  more  involuntary,  as  long  iast- 
kig  and  abstinence,  and  the  contrary  extreme,  vora- 
city. The  leaving  and  forbearing  the  use  of  drink 
for  altogether,  the  enduring  vehement  cold  and 
the  like ;  there  have  not  wanted,  neither  do  want 
divers  examples  of  strange  victories  over  the  body 
kk  every  of  these.  Nay,  in  respiration,  the  proof 
hnth  been  of  some,  who,  by  eontinual  use  of  diving 
and  working  under  the  water,  have  brought  them- 
s^es  to  be  able  to  hold  &eir  breath  an  incredible 
titte ;  and  others  that  have  been  able,  without 
suffocation,  to  endure  the  stifling  breath  of  an 
oven  or  furnaee,  so  heated  as,  though  it  did  not 
scald  nor  bum,  yet  it  was  many  degrees  too  hot 
kr  any  man  not  made  to  it  to  breathe  or  take  in. 
And  some  impostors  and  oounterfeits,  likewise, 
have  been  able  to  wreath  and  east  their  bodies 
inid  strange  forms  and  motions :  yea,  and  others 
to  bring  themselves  into  trances  and  astonish- 
ments. All  which  examples  do  demonstrate  how 
variously,  and  how  to  high  points  and  degrees, 
the  body  of  man  may  be  (as  it  were^  moulded  and 
wrought.  And  if  any  man  conceive  that  it  is 
some  secret  ptopriety  of  nature  that  hath  been  in 
these  persons  which  have  attained  to  those  points, 
and  that  it  is  not  open  for  every  man  to  do  the  like, 
though  he  had  been  put  to  it;  for  which  cause 
such  things  come  but  very  rarely  to  pass ;  it  is  true, 
no  doubt,  but  some  persons  are  apter  than  others ; 
but  so  as  the  more  aptness  causeth  perfection,  but 
the  less  aptness  doth  not  disable ;  so  that,  for  ex- 
ample, the  more  apt  child,  that  is  taken  to  be 
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made  a  funambulo,  will  prove  more  excellent  in 
his  feats ;  but  the  less  apt  will  be  gregarius  fh- 
nambulo  also.  And  there  is  small  question,  but 
that  these  abilities  would  have  been  more  common, 
and  others  of  Uke  sort  not  attempted  would  like- 
wise have  been  brought  upon  the  stage,  but  for 
two  reasons ;  the  one  because  of  men's  diffidence 
in  prejudging  them  as  impoesibilities ;  for  it  hold- 
eth  in  those  things  which  the  poet  saith,  «*pos- 
sunt  quia  posse  videntur  ;*'  for  no  man  shall  know 
how  much  may  be  done,  except  he  believe  much 
may  be  done.  The  other  reason  is,  because  they 
be  but  practices,  base  and  inglorious,  and  of  no 
great  use,  and  therefore  sequestered  from  reward 
of  value ;  and  on  the  other  side,  painful  ^  so  as 
the  recompense  balanceth  not  with  the  travel  and 
suffering.  And  as  to  the  will  of  man,  it  is  that 
which  is  most  maniable  and  obedient;  as  that 
which  adraitteth  most  medicines  to  cure  and  alter 
it.  The  most  sovereign  of  all  is  religion,  which 
is  able  to  change  and  transform  it  in  the  deepest 
and  most  inw^  inclinations  and  motions :  and 
next  to  that  is  opinion  and  apprehension ;  whether 
it  be  infused  by  tradition  and  institution,  or 
wrought  in  by  disputation  and  persuasion :  and  the 
third  is  example,  which  transformeth  the  will  of 
man  into  the  similitude  of  that  which  is  most  ob* 
servant  and  familiar  towards  it ;  and  the  fourth  is, 
when  one  affection  is  healed  and  conected  by 
another;  as  when  cowardice  is  remedied  by  shame 
and  dishonour,  or  sluggishness  and  backwardness 
by  indignation  and  emulation ;  and  so  of  the  like  ; 
and  lasUy,  when  all  these  means,  or  any  of  them, 
have  new  framed  or  formed  human  will,  then  doth 
custom  and  habit  conoborate  and  confirm  all  the 
rest ;  therefore  it  b  no  marvel,  though  this  faculty 
of  the  mind  (of  will  and  election)  which  inclineth 
affection  and  appetite,  being  but  the  incq»tions  and 
rudiments  of  will,  may  be  so  well  governed  and 
managed,  because  it  admitteth  access  to  so  divers 
remedies  to  be  applied  to  it  and  to  work  upon  itf 
the  effects  whereof  are  so  many  and  so  known  as 
require  no  enumeration ;  but  generally  they  do 
issue  as  medicines  do,  into  two  kinds  of  cures, 
whereof  the  one  is  a  Just  or  true  cure,  and  the  other 
is  called  palliation ;  for  either  the  labour  and  intenr 
tion  18  to  reform  the  affections  really  and  truly,  re- 
straining them  if  they  be  too  violent,  and  raising 
them  if  they  be  too  soft  and  weak,  or  else  it  is  to 
cover  them ;  or  if  occasion  be,  to  pretend  them  and 
represent  them :  of  the  former  sort  whereof  the  ex- 
amples are  plentiful  in  the  schools  of  philosophers, 
and  in  all  other  institutions  of  moral  virtue ;  and 
of  the  other  sort,  the  examplee  are  more  plentiful 
in  the  courts  of  princes,  and  in  all  politic  traf- 
fic, where  it  is  ordinary  to  find  not  only  profound 
dissimulations  and  suffocating  the  affections,  that 
no  note  or  mark  appear  of  them  outwardly,  but 
also  lively  simulations  and  affectations,  carrying 
the  tokens  of  passions  which  are  not,  as  «risu« 
jussns,"  and  «<  lachryma  coacts,**  and  the  like  ;  ^ 
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OF  HELPS  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS. 

Thi  intellectaal  powers  have  fewer  meam  to 
work  upon  them  than  the  will  or  hody  of  man;  but 
the  one  that  preTaileth,  that  is  exercise,  worketh 
more  forcibly  in  them  than  in  the  rest 

The  anci^t  habUx)f.the  philosophers ;  «  Si  qnis 
^Qsrat,  in  utramque  partem,  de  omni  scibili.'*^ 

The  exercise  of  scholars  making  verses  extem- 
pore ;  «*  Stans  pede  in  uno." 

The  exercise  of  lawyers  in  memory  narrative. 

The  exercise  of  sophists,  and  «*  Jo.  ad  opposi- 
tam,**  with  manifest  effect. 

Artificial  memory  greatly  holpen  by  exercise. 

The  exercise  of  buffoons,  to  draw  all  things  to 
conceits  ridiculous. 

The  means  that  help  the  understanding  and 
Acuities  thereof  are : — 

(Not  example,  as  in  the  will,  by  conversation ; 
and  here  the  conceit  of  imitation  already  digested, 
with  the  confutation,  *«  Obiter,  si  videbitur,'*  of 
Tully's  opinion,  advising  a  man  to  take  somo  one 
to  imitate.    Similitude  effaces  analysed.) 

Arts,  Logic,  Rhetoric :  The  ancients,  Axistotle, 
Plato,  The8etetus,Gorgias,litigiosus  vel  sophista, 
Protagoras,  Aristotle,  schola  sua.  Topics,  Elen- 
ches,  Rhetorics,  Organon,  Cicero,  Hermogenes. 
The  Neoterics,  Ramus,  Agricola.  Nil  sacri ;  Lul- 
lins,  his  Typocosmia,  studying  Cooper's  Diction- 
ary; Mattheus*  Collection  of  proper  words  for 
Metaphors ;  Agrippa  de  vanitate,  &c. 

Qu»  If  not  here  of  imitation. 

Collections  preparative.  Aristotle's  similitude 
of  a  shoemaker's  shop  foil  of  shoes  of  all  sorts ; 
Demosthenes  Exordia  concionnm.  Tully's  pre- 
cept, of  Theses  of  all  sorts,  preparative. 

The  relying  upon  exercise,  with  the  difference  of 
using  and  tempering  the  instrument;  and  the  simi- 
litade  of  prescribing  against  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  estate. 

nVE  POINTS. 

1.  That  exercises  are  to  be  framed  to  the  life ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  work  ability  in  that  kind  whereof 
a  man  in  the  course  of  action  shall  have  most  use. 

S.  The  indirect  and  oblique  exercises  which  do. 


•<  per  partes**  and  «  per  oonsequeiitimai,^ 


these  Acuities,  which  perhaps  direct  exeicias  it 
first  would  but  distort:  and  dieae  haTO  rkhij 
place  where  the  hevltj  is  weak,  not «« per  ee,"  M 
•*per  accidens;"  as  if  want  of  mesnoty  gtmr 
through  lightness  of  wit  and  want  of  stmyed  atten- 
tion, then  the  mathematics  or  the  law  bripelh; 
because  thej^jfethings  wherdn  if  the  mind  cms 
roADk  it  QSD^HHeoTer. 

3.  Of  the  almuitages  of  exercise;  as  to  diaes 

with  heavy  shoes,  to  march  with  heavy  azmoor  ad 

carriage ;  and  the  contrary  advantage  (in  nalow 

very  dull  and  nnapt)  of  woiking  alacrity  by  fnah^ 

an  exercise  with  some  delight  or  affection  ; 

**  Veluti  poerti  dant  erantwla  Mandl 
Doctom,  etomenta  Teliiit  «tdi0C«ff«  prSmft.** 

4.  Of  the  cautions  of  exercise ;  aa  to  bewm^ 
lest  by  evil  doing  (as  all  beginners  do  wesUy) 
a  man  grow  not  and  be  inveterate  in  an  ill  haUt| 
and  so  take  not  the  advantage  of  cnatom  in  pM^ 
fection,  but  in  confirming  ill.  Slabbering  on  tte 
lute. 

5.  The  marshalling,  and  sequel  of  aeienoeetii 
practices :  logic  and  rhetoric  should  be  need  to  be 
read  after  poesy,  history,  and  philosopby.  ~ 
exercise  to  do  things  well  and  clean :  aHefy  ] 
ly  and  readily. 

The  exercises  in  the  nniversitiee  and 
are  of  memory  and  invention ;  either  to  epaak  Iff 
heart  that  which  is  set  down  verbatinit  <vto  ipMk 
extempore ;  whereas,  there  is  little  nee  in  aettflft 
of  either  of  both  :  but  most  things  which  we  vMtt 
are  neither  verbally  premeditate,  nor  metely  CB^ 
temporal ;  therefore  exercise  would  be  finueed  W 
take  a  little  breathing  and  to  consider  of  liseib| 
and  then  to  fit  and  form  the  speech  extenpawf 
this  would  be  done  in  two  mannert,  bodi 
writing  and  tables,  and  vrithoot :  for  in  i 
it  is  permitted  and  passable  to  use  the  note;  ^ 
unto  if  a  man  be  not  accustomod  it  wUl  put  Mm 
out. 

There  is  no  ose  of  a  narrative  memorf  in  m^ 
demies,  viz.  with  circumstances  of  timeSy  pnrsniL 
and  places,  and  with  names ;  and  it  is  one  nt  ts 
discourse,  and  another  to  relate  and  deeeribe;  ni 
herein  use  and  action  is  most  conversant. 

Also  to  sum  up  and  contract  is  a  tiling  in  i 
of  very  general  use. 
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JiTLiUB  CjiBAR  did  write  m  eollectioa  of  apophthegms,  u  appears  in  an  epistle  of  Cicero;  I  need 
WKf  no  more  for  ^e  worth  of  a  writing  of  that  natare.  It  is  pity  bis  book  is  lost :  for  I  imagine  they 
were  collected  with  judgment  and  choice;  whereas  that  of  Plutarch  and  Stob«os,  and  much  more 
thri  modem  onee,  draw  mnch  of  the  dregs.  Cextainly  they  are  of  excellent  use.  They  are  *«mD- 
wooes  Terboram,"  pointed  speeches.  Cioero  prettily  oalleth  them  «•  salinast"  salt  pits,  that  yon  may 
extract  salt  out  of,  and  iprinJde  it  where  yon  will.  They  senre  to  be  interiaced  in  continued  speech. 
They  serre  to  be  recited  upon  occasion  of  themselTcs.  They  senre,  if  yon  take  out  the  kernel  of 
them  and  make  them  your  own.  I  haTS,  for  my  recreation,  in  my  sickness,  fiumed  the  old,  not  omii- 
ikmg  any,  because  ^y  are  ^gar,  for  many  Tulgar  ones  are  excellent  good ;  nor  for  the  meanness  of 
Hm  person,  but  because  they  are  dull  and  ^t ;  and  adding  many  new,  that  otherwise  would  hare  died. 


1.  Whin  Queen  Elizabeth  had  adyaneed 
Sileigh,  she  was  one  day  playing  on  tiie  Tirgi- 
atds,  and  my  Lo.  of  Oxford  and  another  nobleman 
Itood  by.  It  fell  out  so,  that  the  ledge  before  the 
Jacks  was  taken  away,  so  as  the  Jacks  were  seen ; 
Hty  Lo.  of  Oxford  and  the  otiier  nobleman  smiled, 
laid  a  little  whispered.  The  qtieen  marked  it^  and 
trould  needs  know  what  the  matter  wasi  My 
Lo.  of  Oxford  answerisd :  ''That  they  smiled  to 
iee  that  when  jacks  went  up,  heads  went  down.** 

S.  Henty  the  Fourth  of  France  his  queen  was 
great  with  child;  Count  Soissons,  that  had  his 
expectation  upon  the  crown,  when  it  waff  twice 
tn  thrice  bought  that  the  queen  was  wi&  child 
before,  said  to  some  of  his  friends,  <«That  it  was 
Slit  with  a  pillow."  This  had  someways  come 
to  the  king's  ear ;  who  kept  it  till  when  the  queen 
Waxed  great :  called  the  Count  of  Soissons  to  him, 
tmd  sud,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  queen's  belly; 
M  Come,  cousin,  it  is  no  pillow !" — •«  Yes,  sir," 
answered  the  Count  of  Soissons,  <«it  is  a  pillow 
for  all  France  to  sleep  upon.*^ 

3.  There  was  a  conference  in  parliament  be- 
tween the  Upper  House  and  the  Lower,  about  a 
bill  of  accountants,  which  came  down  from  the 
Lords  to  the  Commons ;  which  bill  preyed.  That 
tiie  lands  of  accountants,  whereof  ^y  were 
eeixed  when  they  entered  upon  their  olfloo,  mought 
be  liable  to  their  arreara  to  the  queen ;  but  the  Com- 
mons desired  that  the  bill  mought  not  look  back 


to  aocountsmts  that  were  already,  but  extend  only 
to  accountants  hereafter.  But  the  lo.  treasurer  said^ 
"  Why,  I  pray  you,  if  you  bad  lost  your  purse  by 
the  way,  would  you  look  forwards,  or  would  you 
look  backl  The  queen  hath  lost  her  purse.** 

4.  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  morrow  of  her  corona- 
tion, went  to  the  chapel ;  and  in  the  great  cham* 
her.  Sir  John  Rainsford,  set  on  by  wiber  men,  (a 
knight  that  had  the  liberty  of  a  buffonn,)  besought 
the  queen  aloud;  <>That  now  this  good  time, 
when  prisdnera  were  deliyered,  four  prisoners, 
amongst  the  rest,  mought  likewise  have  their 
liberty  who  were  like  enough  to  be  kept  still  in 
hold.**  The  queen  asked;  "Who  they  were  1** 
And  he  said ;  "  MatAew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
who  had  long  been  imprisoned  in  the  Latin 
tongue;  and  now  he  desired  ^ey  mought  go 
abroad  among  the  people  in  English.'*  The 
queen  answered,  with  a  graye  countenance;  "It 
were  good  (Rainsford)  they  were  spoken  with 
themselres,  to  know  of  them  whether  they  would 
be  set  at  liberty  1** 

6.  The  lo.  keeper.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was 
asked  his  opinion  by  Queen  Elhabeth  of  one  of 
these  monopoly  licences  t  And  he  answered 
"Will  you  have  me  speak  trutii,  madam  I 
«Licentia  omnes  deteriores  sumns;**'  We  are  all 
the  worse  for  a  licence. 

6.  Pace,  the  bitter  fool,  was  not  suffered  to 
come  at  ^e  queen,  because  of  his  bitter  humoot 
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Yet  at  one  time,  some  persuaded  the  queen  that 
he  should  come  to  her ;  undertaking  for  him,  that 
he  should  keep  compass :  so  he  was  brought  to 
her,  and  the  queen  said :  «« Come  on,  Pace ;  now 
we  shall  hear  of  our  faults."  Saith  Pace ; «« I  do 
not  use  to  talk  of  that  that  all  the  town  talks  on." 

7.  My  Lo.  of  Essex,  at  the  succour  of  Rhoan, 
made  twenty-four  knights,  which  at  that  time  was 
a  great  matter.  Divers  of  those  gentlemen  were 
of  weak  and  small  means ;  which  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  heard,  she  said,  **  My  lo.  mought  have 
done  well  to  have  built  his  almshouse,  before  he 
made  his  knights." 

8.  A  great  officer  in  France  was  in  danger  to 
have  lost  his  place ;  but  his  wife,  by  her  suit  and 
means  making,  made  his  peace;  whereupon  a 
pleasant  fellow  said,  *«  That  he  had  been  crushed, 
but  that  he  saved  himself  upon  his  horns." 

9.  Queen  Ann  Bnllen,  at  the  time  when  she 
was  led  to  be  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  called  one 
of  the  king^s  privy  chamber  to  her,  and  said  to 
him,  «<  Commend  me  to  the  king,  and  tell  him,  he 
b  constant  in  his  course  of  advancing  me ;  from 
a  private  gentlewoman  he  made  me  a  marquisse, 
anid  from  a  marquisse  a  queen ;  and  now,  he  had 
left  no  higher  degree  of  earthly  honour,  he  hath 
made  me  a  martyr." 

10.  Bishop  Latimer  said,  in  a  sermon  at  court, 
<«That  he  heard  great  speech  that  the  king  was 
poor;  and  many  ways  were  propounded  to  make 
him  rich ;  for  his  part  he  had  thought  of  one  way, 
which  was  tliiit  they  should  help  the  king  to  some 
good  office,  fur  all  his  officers  were  rich." 

11.  Cssai  Borgia*  after  long  division  between 
him  and  the  lords  of  Romagna,  fell  to  accord  with 
them.  In  this  accord  there  was  an  article,  that 
he  should  not  call  them  at  any  time  all  together 
in  person.  The  meaning  was,  that  knowing  his 
dangerous  nature,  if  he  meant  them  treason,  some 
one  mought  be  free  to  revenge  the  rest.  Never- 
theless, he  did  with  such  fine  art  and  fair  carriage 
win  their  confidence,  that  he  brought  them  alto- 
gether to  council  at  Cinigaglia;  where  he  mur- 
dered them  all.  This  act,  when  it  was  related 
unto  Pope  Alexander,  his  fiither,  by  a  oardinal,  as 
a  thing  happy,  but  very  perfidious;  the  pope  said, 
««It  was  they  that  had  broke  their  covenant  first, 
in  coming  all  together." 

19.  Pope  Julius  the  Third,  when  he  was  made 
pope,  gave  his  hat  unto  a  youth,  a  favourite  of  his, 
with  great  scandal.  Whereupon,  at  one  time,  a 
cardii^  that  mought  be  free  with  him,  said 
modestly  to  him,  «•  What  did  your  holiness  see  in 
that  young  man,  to  make  him  cardinal  t"  Julius 
answered, «« What  did  you  see  in  me  to  make  me 
popel" 

13.  The  same  Julius,  upon  like  occasion  of 
speech,  Why  he  should  bear  so  great  affection  to 
the  same  young  mant  would  say,  ''that  he  had 
found  by  astrology  that  it  was  the  youth's  des- 
tiny to  be  a  great  pr^te;  which  was  impossible 


except  himself  were  pope.  And  therefore  ttH 
he  did  raise  him,  as  the  driver  on  of  hie  own  hh 
tune." 

14.  Sir  Thomas  More  had  onlj  dan^toe  it 
the  first,  and  his  wife  did  ever  pzmy  for  a  bey. 
At  last  he  had  a  boy,  which  after,  at  man*s  jmOf 
proved  simple.  Sir  Thomas  said  to  hie  wift^ 
*«  Thou  prayedst  so  long  for  a  boy,  that  he  will 
be  a  boy  as  long  as  he  lives.*' 

15.  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  day  that  he  was  W* 
headed,  had  a  barber  sent  to  him,  because  his  hiir 
was  long;  which  was  thought  would  make  him 
more  commiserated  with  the  people.  Ilie  bote 
came  to  him,  and  asked  him,  «*  Whether  he  wool! 
be  pleased  to  be  trimmed  t"  **In  good  hSA^ 
honest  fellow,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  «<  the  king  and 
I  have  a  suit  for  my  head,  and  till  the  tide  bs 
cleared,  I  will  do  no  cost  upon  it." 

16.  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  WineheslB^ 
a  great  champion  of  the  Papists,  was  wont  t» 
say  of  the  Protestants  who  ground  apon 
Scripture,  «•  That  they  were  like  posta*  that  I 
truth  in  their  letters,  and  lies  in  their  numtha." 

17.  The  Lacedsmonians  were  besieged  bj  1 
Athenians  in  the  Port  of  Pellae,  which  w 
and  some  slain,  and  some  taken.  There  was  sas 
said  to  on«  of  them  that  was  taken,  by  waj  if 
scorn,  *«  Were  not  they  brave  men  that  loat  tbsir 
lives  at  the  Port  of  Pellae  t"  He  answendi 
(( Certainly  a  Persian  arrow  is  much  to  be  eet  b/t 
if  it  can  choose  out  a  brave  man." 

18.  After  the  defeat  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  W^ 
linus  was  sent  by  the  king  to  the  Gxedsnsip  iAt$ 
had  for  their  part  rather  victory  dian  othiiuls^ 
to  command  them  to  yield  their  aims;  wbkk 
when  it  was  denied,  Falinus  said  to  Cleeidnsi 
«<  Well  then,  the  king  lets  you  know,  that  if  yoa 
remove  from  the  place  where  yon  are  now  so* 
camped,  it  is  war :  if  yon  stay,  it  is  truce.  Whsl 
shall  I  say  you  will  do  t"  Clearchus  answenid^ 
«« It  pleaseth  us,  as  it  pleaseth  the  king."  **  How 
is  that!"  said  Falinus.  Saith  Clearchns,^ If  fpt 
remove,  war :  if  we  stay,  truce :"  and  so  wodd 
not  disclose  his  purpose. 

19.  Clodius  was  acquitted  by  a  conopt  Jnyi 
that  had  palpably  taken  shares  of  money : 
they  gave  up  their  verdict,  they  prayed  of  1 
senate  a  guard,  that  they  might  do  their 
sciences  freely,  for  that  Clodius  was  a  very  i 
tious  young  nobleman.  Whereupon  all  the  ^ 
gave  him  for  condemned.  But  acquitted  he  ^ 
Catulus,  the  next  day  seeing  some  of  them  that 
had  acquitted  him  together,  said  to  them ;  •*  What 
made  you  to  ask  of  us  a  guard  !  Were  yon  sfiaUl 
your  money  should  have  been  taken  from  yoa  Y* 

80.  At  the  same  Judgment,  Cicero  gave  in  Sfir 
denee  upon  oath:  and  the  jury,  which  consttfed 
of  fifty-seven,  passed  against  his  evidence.  One 
day  in  the  senate  Cicero  and  Clodius  being  fa 
altercation,  Clodius  upbraided  him  and  saldy 
««Th6  Jury  gave  you  no  credit"    Cicsio  an* 
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ftweomd,  M^Ye^a]ij.i|^||tj  gg^e  me  credit:  but 
there  were  tw(HBiid-t|iirty  that  gvre  you  no  credit, 
for  they  had  didr  money  beforehand.** 

91.  Many  men,  especially  each  as  affect  gnr 
Yity,  hate  a  manner  after  other  men^s  speech  to 
ihidLe  their  heads.  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield  would 
cty,  «« It  was  as  men  shake  a  bottle,  to  see  if 
there  were  any  wit  in  their  head  or  no  t** 

S3.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  a  man  in  all 
Us  lifetime  that  had  an  excellent  vein  in  jesting, 
at  the  very  instant  of  his  death,  having  a  pretty 
long  bend,  after  his  head  was  upon  the  block, 
lift  it  up  again,  and  gently  drew  Ids  beard  aside, 
ind  said,  ««This  hath  not  offended  the  king.** 

S3.  Sir  Thomas  Mf>re  had  sent  him  by  a  suitor 
in  chancery  two  silver  flagons.  When  they  were 
presented  by  the  gentleman's  servant,  he  said  to 
one  of  his  men,  •*  Have  him  to  the  cellar,  and  let 
him  have  of  my  best  wine  :**  and,  taming  to  the 
Mrvant,  raid,  ^  T^l  thy  master,  friend,  if  he  like 
it,  let  him  not  spare  it*' 

S4«  Diogenes,  having  seen  that  the  kingdom 
of  Macedon,  which  before  was  contemptible  and 
low,  began  to  come  aloft  when  he  died,  was  asked 
bow  he  would  be  buried  1  He  answered,  «*  With 
my  face  downwards ;  for  within  a  while  Uie  world 
fHll  be  turned  upoide  down^  and  then  I  shall  U^ 
rigbt." 

S6.  Cato  the  elder  was  wont  to  say;  that  the 
Romans  were  like  sheep ;  a  man  were  better  drive 
m  flock  of  them,  than  one  of  them. 

56.  Themistocles  in  his  lower  fortune  was  in 
lovis  with  a  young  gentleman  who  scorned  htm ; 
when  he  grew  to  his  greatness,  which  was  soon 
titer,  he  sought  to  him :  Themistocles  said,  «*  We 
gie  both  grown  wise,  but  too  late." 

57.  Demonax  the  philosopher,  when  he  died, 
was  asked  touching  his  burial.  He  answered^ 
•^  Never  take  care  fbr  burying  me,  for  stink  will 
bnry  me.'*  He  that  asked  him  eaid  again:  '^Why, 
would  you  have  your  body  left  to  dogs  and  ravens 
to  feed  upon  t'*  Demonax  answered, «« Why,  what 
great  hurt  is  it,  if  having  sought  to  do  good;  when 
I  lived,  to  men ;  my  body  do  some  good  to  beasts, 
when  I  am  dead." 

58.  Jack  Roberts  was  desired  by  his  tailor, 
when  the  reckoning  grew  somewhat  high,  to  have 
m  bill  of  his  hand.  Roberts  said,  **  I  am  content, 
hnt  you  must  let  no  man  know  it"  When  the 
tailor  brought  him  the  bill,  he  tore  it  as  in  choler, 
«nd  said  to  him,  ««You  use  me  not  well;  you 
promised  me  nobody  should  know  it,  and  here 
yon  have  put  in,  « Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by 
these  presents.' " 

39.  When  Lycurgus  was  to  reform  and  alter 

the  state  of  Sparta;  in  the  consultation  one  ad< 

vised,  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  one  absolute 

.popular  equality:   but  Lycurgus  said  to  him; 

M  Sir,  begin  it  in  your  own  house." 

30.  Phodon,  the  Athenian,  a  man  of  great 
severity,  and  noways  flexible  to  the  will  of  the 


people,  one  day,  when  he  spake  to  tiie  people,  in 
one  part  of  his  speech,  was  applauded :  where- 
upon he  turned  to  one  of  his  friends,  and  asked* 
«« What  have  I  said  amiss  t" 

31.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  wont  to  say  of  the 
ladies  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  privy-chamber  and 
bed-chamber,  («that  they  were  like  witches,  they 
could  do  hurt,  but  they  could  do  no  good." 

33.  Bion,  that  was  an  atheist,  was  showed  in 
a  port  city,  in  a  temple  of  Neptune,  many  tables 
of  pictures,  of  such  as  had  in  tempests  made  their 
vows  to  Neptune,  and  were  saved  from  shipwreck : 
and  was  asked,  '« How  say  you  now  t  Do  yon 
not  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  gods  t**  But 
he  said,  *«  Yes,  but  where  are  they  painted  that 
have  been  drowned  after  tiieir  vows  1" 

33.  Bias  was  sailing,  and  there  fell  out  a  great 
tempest;  and  the  mariners,  that  were  wicked  and 
dissolute  fellows,  called  upon  the  gods ;  but  Bias 
said  to  them,  •*  Peace,  let  them  not  know  you  are 
here.** 

34.  Bion  was  wont  to  say;  "That  Socrates, 
of  all  the  lovers  of  Alcibiades,  only  held  him  by 
the  ears.** 

35.  There  was  a  minister  deprived  for  incon- 
formity,  who  said  to  some  of  his  friends,  «*That 
if  they  deprived  him,  it  should  cost  an  hundred 
men's  lives.**  The  party  understood  it,  as  if, 
being  a  turbulent  fellow,  he  would  have  moved 
sedition,  and  complaint  of  him;  whereupon 
being  convented  and  apposed  upon  that  speech, 
he  said  his  meaning  was,  ««That  if  he  lost  his 
benefice,  he  would  practise  physic,  and  then  he 
thought  he  should  kill  an  hundred  men  in  time.** 

36.  Michael  Angelo,  the  famous  painter,  paint- 
ing in  the  pope's  chapel  the  portraiture  of  hell  and 
damned  souls,  made  one  of  the  damned  souls  so 
like  a  cardinal  that  was  his  enemy,  as  everybody 
at  first  sight  knew  it.  Whereupon  the  cardiniJ 
complained  to  Pope  Clement,  desiring  it  might 
be  defaced  ;  who  said  to  him,  «« Why,  you  know 
very  well,  I  have  power  to  deliver  a  soul  out  of 
purgatory,  but  not  out  of  hell.'* 

37.  There  was  a  philosopher  about  Tiberius, 
that  looking  into  the  nature  of  Caius,  said  of  him ; 
(( that  he  was  mire  and  mingled  with  blood." 

38.  Alcibiades  came  to  Pericles,  and  stayed  a 
while  ere  he  was  admitted.  When  he  came  in, 
Pericles  civilly  excused  it,  and  said;  '^I  was 
studying  how  to  give  my  account."  But  Aid* 
blades  said  to  him, «« If  you  will  be  ruled  by  me, 
study  rather  how  to  give  no  account." 

39.  Cicero  was  at  dinner,  where  there  was  an 
ancient  lady  that  spake  of  her  years,  and  said, 
"she  was  but  forty  years  old."  One  that  sat 
by  Cicero  rounded  him  in  the  ear,  and  said; 
"She  talks  of  forty  years  old;  and  she  is  far 
more,  out  of  question."  Cicero  answered  him 
again ;  "  I  must  believe  her,  for  I  have  heard  hor 
say  so  any  time  these  ten  years." 

40.  Pope  Adrian  the  Sixth  was  talking  with 
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the  Dnke  of  Sesa, «« that  Pasqoil  g^re  great  scan- 
dal, and  that  he  would  have  him  thrown  into 
the  river:"  hat  Seea  answered,  *«Do  it  not,  holy 
&ther,  for  then  he  will  turn  firog;  and  whereas 
now  he  chants  hut  hy  day,  he  will  then  chant 
hoth  hy  day  and  night." 

41.  There  was  a  soldier  that  vaunted  before 
Julius  Ciesar  of  hurts  he  had  received  in  his  face. 
Julius  Cesar  knowing  him  to  be  but  a  coward, 
told  him ;  <*  You  were  best  take  heed  next  time 
you  run  away,  how  you  look  back." 

42.  There  was  a  bishop  that  was  somewhat  a 
delicate  person,  and  bathed  twice  a  day.  A  friend 
of  his  said  to  him ;  **  My  lord,  why  do  you  bathe 
twice  a  day  !"  The  bishop  answered ;  *•  Because 
I  cannot  conveniently  bathe  thrice." 

43.  Mendoza  that  was  viceroy  of  Peru,  was 
wont  to  say,  **  that  the  government  of  Peru  was 
the  best  place  that  the  King  of  Spain  gave,  save 
that  it  was  somewhat  too  near  Madrid." 

44.  Secretary  Bourn's  son  kept  a  gentleman's 
wife  in  Shropshire,  who  lived  from  her  husband, 
with  him :  when  he  was  weary  of  her,  he  caused 
her  husband  to  be  dealt  with  to  take  her  home, 
and  offered  him  five  hundred  pounds  for  repara- 
tion ;  the  gentleman  went  to  Sir  H.  Sidney  to 
take  his  advice  upon  this  offer,  telling  him,  **  that 
his  wife  promised  now  a  new  life ;  and,  to  tell 
him  truth,  five  hundred  pounds  would  come  well 
with  him ;  and  besides,  ^at  sometimes  he  wanted 
a  woman  in  his  bed."  «« By  my  troth,"  said  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  <«  take  her  home,  and  take  the  mo- 
ney :  and  then  whereas  other  cuckolds  wear  their 
horns  plain,  you  may  wear  yours  gilt." 

45.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  Italy  that  wrote 
to  a  great  friend  of  his  upon  his  advancement  to 
be  cardinal,  that  he  was  very  glad  of  his  advance- 
ment, for  the  cardinal's  own  sake;  but  he  was 
sorry  that  himself  had  lost  so  good  a  fnend. 

46.  When  Rabelais  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and 
they  gave  him  the  extreme  unction,  a  familiar 
friend  of  his  came  to  him  aderwards,  and  asked 
him  how  he  didt  Rabelais  answered,  «<Even 
going  my  journey,  they  have  greased  my  boots 
already." 

47.  There  was  d  king  of  Hungary  took  a  bishop 
in  battle,  and  kept  him  prisoner :  whereupon  the 
pope  writ  a  monitory  to  him,  for  that  he  had  broke 
the  privilege  of  holy  church,  and  taken  his  son. 
The  king  sent  an  embassage  to  him,  and  sent 
withal  the  armour  wherein  the  bishop  was  taken, 
and  this  only  in  writing,  "Vide  num  hacc  sit 
vestis  fiUi  tui :" 

48.  There  was  a  suitor  to  Vespasian,  who,  to 
lay  his  suit  fairer,  said  it  was  for  his  brother; 
whereas  indeed  it  was  for  a  piece  of  money. 
Some  about  Vespasian,  to  cross  him,  told  the 
emperor  that  the  party  his  servant  spoke  for,  was 
not  his  brother;  but  that  it  was  upon  a  bargain. 
Vespasian  sent  for  the  party  interested,  and  asked 
Aim;  « Whether  his  mean  was  his  brother  or 


no  1"  He  durst  not  tell  untmUi  to  tfie 
and  confessed  that  he  was  not  his  brolhB. 
Whereupon  the  emperor  said,  ••This  do,  kHii 
me  the  money,  and  you  shall  haye  your  suit  de- 
spatched." Which  he  did.  The  courtier,  whidi 
was  the  mean,  solicited  Vespasian  soon  i0v 
about  his  suit:  »Why,"  saith  Veepaaiaii,  «I 
gave  it  last  day  to  a  brother  of  mine.** 

49.  When  Vespasian  passed  from  Jewiy  to 
take  upon  him  the  empire,  he  went  by  Alezando^ 
where  remained  two  famous  philosophers,  Appil* 
lonius  and  Euphrates.  The  emperor  hesid  Ikt 
discourse,  touching  matter  of  state,  in  the  prpWM 
of  many.  And  when  he  was  weaiy  of  then,  hi 
brake  off,  and  in  a  secret  derision,  finding  tWr 
discourses  but  speculative,  and  not  to  be  pot  ia 
practice,  said,  «*  0  that  I  might  govern  wise  ai^ 
and  wise  men  govern  me." 

50.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  upon  a  mnster,  whitk 
was  taken  against  the  Moors,  was  spoken  to  hy 
a  servant  of  his  to  stand  a  little  out  of  the  ssMts 
of  the  harquebuss ;  but  he  said  again,  •«  That  Ail 
was  his  incense." 

51.  Vespasian  asked  of  Apolloniiis,  whatvii 
the  cause  of  Nero's  ruin  1  Who  answered,  •«  NsM 
could  tune  tlie  harp  well,  but  in  gOYenunenI  lis 
did  always  wind  up  the  strings  too  hi^,  or  kl 
them  down  too  low." 

52.  Mr.  Bromley,  solicitor,  giving  in  evidflBBS 
for  a  deed,  which  was  impeached  to  be  freodslai^ 
was  urged  by  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  vilh 
this  presumption,  that  in  two  former  suits,  wtai 
title  was  made,  that  deed  was  passed  owm  ii 
silence,  and  some  other  conveyance  stood  mpm* 
Mr.  Justice  Catline  taking  in  with  tbst  m^ 
asked  the  solicitor,  •*  I  pray  thee,  Mr.  Soladtoi^ 
let  me  ask  you  a  fiimiliar  question ;  I  hsTB  tvo 
geldings  in  my  stable,  and  I  have  divers  famm 
business  of  importance,  and  still  I  send  forth  oss 
of' my  geldings,  and  not  the  other;  would  jis 
not  think  I  set  him  aside  for  a  jade  t'*  ••  No^  ay 
lord,"  said  Bromley,  «*  I  would  think  yon  i 
him  for  your  own  saddle." 

53.  Alonso  Cartilio  was  informed  by  bis  i 
of  the  greatness  of  his  expense,  being  snoh  ss  hs 
could  not  hold  out  with.  The  bishop  asked  Mm 
wherein  it  chiefiy  arose  t  His  stewaid  told  Mm, 
in  the  multitude  of  his  servants.  The  bishop  beds 
him  make  a  note  of  those  that  were  nrctismy, 
and  those  that  mought  be  spared.  Which  he  did. 
And  the  bishop  taking  occasion  to  read  it  befin 
most  of  his  servants,  said  to  his  steward,  •*  Well, 
let  these  remain  because  I  need  them;  and  tfaois 
other  also  because  they  have  need  of  me." 

54.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  wont  to  say,  upon  As 
commission  of  sales,  «*That  the  commissioMB 
used  her  like  strawberry  wives,  that  laid  two  ec 
three  great  strawberries  at  the  mouth  of  their  pol, 
and  all  the  rest  were  little  ones ;  so  they  made  her 
two  or  three  good  prizes  of  the  first  particalaiSi 
but  fell  straightways." 
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66.  Queen  Elizabelfa  wee  wont  to  eaj  of  her 
mstfucticme  to  great  officen, «  That  they  were  like 
to  garments,  strait  at  the  first  putting  on,  but  did 
oy  and  by  wear  loose  enough." 

66.  Mr.  Marbury  the  preacher  would  say,  «<  That 
God  was  fain  to  do  with  wicked  men,  as  men  do 
with  frisking  jades  in  a  pastare,  that  cannot  take 
them  up,  till  they  get  th^  at  a  gate.  So  wicked 
men  wUl  not  be  taken  up  till  the  hour  of  death." 

67.  Thales,  as  he  looked  upon  the  stars,  fell 
iuto  the  water;  whereupon  it  was  after  said,  <*  That 
if  he  had  looked  into  the  water  he  might  have  seen 
the  stars,  but  looking  up  to  the  stars  he  could  not 
see  the  water." 

.  69.  The  book  of  deposing  King  Richard  ihe  Se- 
oond,  and  the  eoming  in  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  Doctor  Hay  ward,  who  was 
eomraitted  to  the  Tower  for  it,  had  much  incensed 
Queen  Elisabeth;  and  she  asked  Mr.  Bacon, 
being  then  of  her  learned  counsel,  «•  Whether 
there  was  any  treason  contained  in  itt"  Mr. 
Bacon  intending  to  do  him  a  pleasure,  and  to  take 
off  the  queen*s  bitterness  with  a  merry  conceit, 
answered,  ''No,  madam,  for  treason  I  cannot 
deliver  opinion  that  there  is  any,  but  very  much 
lelony."  The  queen,  apprehending  it  gladly, 
•aked,  ''Howt  and  wherein  1"  Mr.  Bacon  an- 
swered, <(  because  he  had  stolen  many  of  his  seiv- 
tenoes  and  conceits  out  of  Cornelius  Tacitus." 

69.  Mr.  Popham,  when  he  was  speaker,  and 
tiie  Lower  House  had  sat  long,  and  done  in  effect 
Bolhing ;  coming  one  day  to  Queen  Elizabeth^  she 
eaid  to  him ;  *'  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  hath  pass- 
ed in  the  Lower  House!"  He  answered,  ^U 
-it  please  your  majesty,  seven  wedcs." 

60.  Pope  Sixtos  the  Fifth,  who  was  a  poor 
man^  son,  and  his  father^s  house  ill  thatched,  so 
that  the  sun  came  in  in  many  places,  would  sport 
wi&  his  ignobility,  and  say,  «<  He  was  <nato  di 
easa  illnstre  i*  son  of  an  illustrious  house." 

61.  When  the  King  of  Spain  conquered  Portu- 
gal, he  gave  special  charge  to  his  lieutenant,  that 
the  soldiere  should  not  spoU,  lest  he  should  alien- 
ate the  hearto  of  the  people :  the  army  also  suf- 
fered much  scarcity  of  victual.  Whereupon  the 
Spenish  soldiers  would  afterwards  say,  <«that 
they  had  won  the  king  a  kingdom,  as  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  used  to  be  won:  by  festing  and 
abstaining  from  that  that  is  another  man^s." 

49.  Cicero  married  his  daughter  to  Dolabella 
&at  held  Cflesar*s  party:  Pompey  had  married 
Julia,  that  was  Cesar's  daughter.  After,  when 
C«sar  and  Pompey  took  arms  one  against  the 
other,  and  Pompey  had  passed  the  seas,  and 
Cesar  possessed  Itely,  Cioero  stayed  somewhat 
long  in  Italy,  but  at  last  sailed  over  to  join  wi& 
Pompey ;  who  when  he  came  unto  him,  Pompey 
said,  <>  You  are  welcome,  but  where  left  you  your 
ion-in-lawt"  Cioero  answered,  ••With  your 
feAer-in-law." 

63.  Nero  was  wont  to  say  of  hia  master  Seneca, 


<«That  his  style  was  like  morter  of  sand  without 
lime." 

64.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  used  to  say,  ««That 
critics  are  like  brushere  of  noblemen*s  clothes." 

65.  Queen  Elizabeth  being  to  resolve  upon  a 
great  officer,  and  being  by  some,  that  canvassed 
for  othere,  put  in  some  doubt  of  that  person  whom 
she  meant  to  advance,  called  for  Mr.  Bacon,  and 
told  him,  <«  She  was  like  one  with  a  lantern  seek- 
ing a  man ;"  and  seemed  unsatisfied  in  the  choico 
she  had  of  men  for  that  place.  Mr.  Bacon  an- 
swered her,  ••That  he  had  heard  that  in  old  time 
there  was  usually  painted  on  the  church  walls  the 
day  of  doom,  and  God  sitting  in  judgment,  and 
St.  Michael  by  him  with  a  pair  of  balances ;  and 
the  soul  and  the  goo^  deeds  in  the  one  balance, 
and  the  feulte  and  the  evil  deeds  in  the  other :  and 
the  soul's  balance  went  up  far  too  light  Then 
was  our  lady  painted  with  a  great  pair  pf  beads, 
who  cast  them  into  the  light  Wance,  and  brought 
down  the  scale:  so,  he  said,  place  and  authority, 
which  were  in  her  hands  to  give,  were  like  our 
lady's  beads,  which  though  men,  through  divera 
imperfections,  were  too  light  before,  yet  when 
they  were  cast  in,  made  weight  competent." 

66.  Mr.  Savill  was  asked  by  my  Lord  of  Essex 
his  opinion  touching  poeto.  Who  answered  my 
lord ;  ^  iStaX  he  thought  them  the  best  writers,  next 
to  those  that  writ  proee." 

67.  Mr.  Mason  of  Trinity  College  sent  his 
pupil  to  another  of  the  fellows,  to  borrow  a  book 
of  him^  who  told  him,  ••  I  am  loath  to  lend  my 
books  out  of  my  chamber,  but  if  it  please  thy  tutor 
to  come  and  read  upon  it  in  my  chamber  he  shall 
as  long  as  he  will."  It  was  winter,  and  some  days 
after  the  same  fellow  sent  to  Mr.  Mason  to  borrow 
his  bellows;  but  Mr.  Mason  said  to  his  pupil, 
••  I  am  loath  to  lend  my  bellows  out  of  my  chamber, 
but  if  ihy  tutor  would  come  and  blow  the  fire  in 
my  chamber  he  shall  as  long  as  he  will." 

68.  Nero  did  cut  a  youth,  as  if  he  .would  have 
transformed  him  into  a  woman,  and  called  him 
wife ;  there  was  a  senate  of  Rome  that  said 
secretly  to  his  friend,  ••It  was  a  pity  Nero's 
father  had  not  such  a  wife." 

69.  Galba  succeeded  Nero,  and  las  age  being 
much  despised,  there  was  much  license  and  eon- 
ftision  in  Rome ;  whereupon  a  senator  said  in  ftdl 
senate,  ••It  were  better  live  where  nothing  is 
lawful,  than  where  all  things  are  lawful." 

70.  In  Flandere,  by  accident  a  Flemish  tiler  fell 
from  the  top  of  a  house  upon  a  Spaniard,  and 
killed  him,  though  he  escaped  himself;  the  next 
of  the  blood  prosecuted  his  death  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  when  he  was  offered  pecuniary  recom- 
pense, nothing  would  serve  him  but  ••  lex  talio- 
nis;"  whereupon  the  judge  said  to  him,  ••  that  if 
he  did  urge  that  kind  of  sentence,  it  must  be,  that 
he  should  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  then 
fell  down  upon  the  tiler." 

I     71.  Queen  Elixriieth  was  dilatoiy  enough  in 
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suits,  of  ber  own  nature ;  and  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Burleigh,  to  feed  her  humour,  would  say  to  her, 
M  Madam,  you  do  well  to  let  suitors  stay ;  for  I 
shall  tell  you,  ^bis  dat,  qpi  cito  dat:*  if  yon 
grant  them  speedily,  they  will  come  again  the 
sooner.** 

73.  They  feigned  a  tale  of  Sixtns  Qnintus,  that 
after  his  death  he  went  to  hell,  and  the  porter  of 
hell  said  to  him,  *«  You  haTe  some  reason  to  offer 
yourself  to  this  place;  but  yet  I  have  ordto  not  to 
receire  you :  you  have  a  place  of  your  own,  pur- 
gatory ;  you  may  go  thither.**  So  he  went  away, 
and  sought  purgatory  a  great  while  and  could  find 
no  such  place.  Whereupon  he  took  heart,  and 
went  to  hearen,  and  knocked ;  and  St  Peter  asked, 
"Who  was  there  V*  He  said,  «Sixtus  pope.'* 
Whereunto  St  Peter  said, «« Why  do  you  knock  % 
you  hare  the  keys.**  Sixtus  answered,  <*It  is 
true ;  but  it  is  so  long  since  they  were  given,  as  I 
doubt  the  wards  of  the  lock  be  altered.** 

73.  Charles,  King  of  Sweden,  a  great  enemy  of 
the  Jesuits,  when  he  took  any  of  their  colleges,  he 
would  hang  the  old  Jesuits,  and  put  the  young  to 
his  mines,  saying,  *<  that  nnce  they  wrought  so 
hard  above  ground,  he  would  try  how  they  could 
work  under  ground.** 

74.  In  chancery  one  time  when  the  counsel  of 
the  parties  set  forth  the  boundaries  of  the  land  in 
question,  by  the  plot;  and  the  counsel  of  one 
part  said,  <*  We  lie  on  this  side,  my  lord ;"  and 
the  counsel  of  the  other  part  said,  **  And  we  lie  on 
this  side  :**  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton  stood  up 
and  said,  <«If  you  lie  on  both  sides,  whom  will 
you  have  me  to  believe.'* 

75.  Vespasian  and  Titus  his  eldest  son  were 
both  absent  from  Rome  when  tiie  empire  was  cast 
upon  him :  Domitian  his  younger  son  was  at  Rome, 
who  took  upon  him  the  affairs ;  and  being  of  a 
turbulent  spirit,  made  many  changes;  and  dis- 
placed divers  officers  and  governors  of  provinces, 
sending  them  successors.  So  when  Vespasian 
came  to  Rome,  and  Domitian  came  into  his  pre- 
sence, Vespasian  said  to  him,  «Son,  I  looked 
when  you  would  have  sent  me  a  successor.*' 

76.  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet,  when  he  saw  too  much 
haste  made  in  any  matter,  was  wont  to  say,  ^  Stay 
a  while,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner.** 

77.  The  deputies  of  the  reformed  religion,  after 
the  massacre  which  was  upon  St  Bartholomew*s 
day,  treated  with  the  king  and  queen-mother,  and 
some  other  of  the  council,  for  a  peace.  Both  sides 
were  agreed  upon  the  artici  es.  The  question  was, 
upon  the  security  of  performance.  After  some 
particulars  propounded  and  rejected,  the  queen- 
mother  said,  «•  Why,  is  not  the  word  of  a  king  suf- 
ficient security  V*  One  of  the  deputies  answered, 
«  No,  by  St.  Bartholemew,  madam.*' 

78.  When  the  archduke  did  raise  his  siege 
from  Grave,  the  then  secretary  came  to  Queen 
Elisabeth.  The  queen,  having  first  intelligence 
thereof,  said  to  the  secretary, «« Wot  you  whatt 


The  archduke  has  risen  from  tne  Oraro.**  Hs 
answered,  "What,  without  the  tmmpet  of  Iks 
archangel  t"    The  queen  replied,  ••  Yee,  wilhoil 

sound  of  trumpet*' 

79.  Francis  the  First  used  for  bie  i^mnis 
sometimes  to  go  disguised :  so  walking'  one  dsyk 
the  company  of  the  Cardinal  of  Boaibon  MV 
Paris,  he  met  with  a  peasant  with  a  new  psirtf 
shoes  upon  his  arm :  so  he  called  unto  him  ad 
said ;  •«  By  our  bdy,  these  be  good  shoes,  vktt 
did  they  cost  theet**  The  peasant  said,  •«  Omsb.* 
The  king  said,  •«  I  think  some  five  sole.**  8vA 
the  peasant,  <«  You  have  lied;  bat  a  cailoiSi" 
«<  What,  villain,*'  saith  the  Cardinal  of  BoaAs% 
«<  thou  art  dead,  it  is  the  king."  The  peasant » 
plied,  <«  The  devil  take  him  of  you  and  ftM^  ttH 
knew  so  much.** 

80.  There  was  a  conspiracy  against  Che 
ror  Claudius  by  Scribonianus,  examined  in 
senate;  where  Claudius  sat  in  bis  chair,  and  tm 
of  his  freed  servants  stood  at  the  back  of  his  dub. 
In  the  examination,  that  freed  servant,  who  hai 
much  power  with  Claudius,  very  saneilj  hsi 
almost  all  the  words :  and  amongst  other  Uiiagi^ 
he  asked  in  scorn  one  of  the  examinats,  who  VM 
likewise  freed  servant  of  Scribonianns ;  «« I  pnj, 
sir,  if  Scribonianus  had  been  emperor,  what  ^ 
you  have  doneV*  He  answered;  •*! 
have  stood  behind  his  chair  and  held  my  [ 

81.  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  after  he  was  depsssd 
and  brought  to  Corinth,  kept  a  scho<d.  Many 
used  to  visit  him ;  and  amongst  others,  one,  wlMa 
he  came  in,  opened  his  mantle  and  shook  Ui 
clothes,  thinking  to  give  Dionysius  a  geads 
scorn;  because  it  was  the  manner  to  do  so  ftr 
them  that  came  in  to  him  while  he  was  tyiant 
But  Dionysius  said  to  him;  <<I  prithee  do  ss 
rather  when  thou  goest  out,  that  we  may  see  ihss 
stealest  nothing  away." 

82.  Hannibid  said  of  Fabius  Maximus,  and  of 
Marcellus,  whereof  the  former  waited  upon  hhs, 
that  he  could  make  no  progress,  and  tiie  hlMr 
had  many  sharp  fights  with  him ;  ««That  be  ftsisd 
Fabius  like  a  tutor,  and  Marcellus  like  an  enemy.** 

8^.  Diogenes,  one  terrible  frosty  moraiag, 
came  into  the  market-place,  and  stood  naked, 
quaking,  to  show  his  tolerance.  Many  of  the 
people  came  about  him,  pitying  him :  Plato  pssfr 
ing  by,  and  knowing  he  did  it  to  be  seen,  sdd  to 
the  people  as  he  went  by, «« If  you  pi^  him  indeed, 
leave  him  alone.*' 

84.  Sackford,  master  of  the  requests  to  Qossa 
Elizabeth,  had  diverse  times  moved  for  audienes, 
and  been  put  off.  At  last  he  came  to  the  qnesa 
in  a  progress,  and  had  on  a  new  pair  of  boots. 
When  he  came  in,  the  queen  said  to  him,  **Fy, 
sloven,  thy  new  boots  stink."  **  Madam,"  asid 
he,  «*it  is  not  my  new  boots  that  stink ;  bat  it  b 
the  stale  bills  that  I  have  kept  so  long." 

85.  One  was  saying  that  his  great-grandfalhei, 
and  grandfather,  and  fiither,  died  at  sea ;  said  an- 
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other  that  hevd  hiiOy  **  And  I  were  as  you,  I  would 
tusrex  come  at  tea."  ^  Why,"  saith  he,  *<  wheie 
did  your  grreat-grand&ther,  and  grandfather,  and 
father  die  t"  He  answered ; ,"  Where  but  in  their 
beds  V*  Saith  the  other, «« And  I  were  as  yoUf  I 
would  never  come  in  bed." 

86.  Aristippus  was  earnest  suitor  to  Dionysius 
for  somewhat,  who  would  give  no  ear  to  his  suit. 
Aristippus  fell  at  his  feet,  and  then  Dionysius 
granted  it.  One  that  stood  by  said  afterwards  to 
Aristippus,  «*You  a  philosopher,  and  to  be  so 
base  as  to  throw  yourself  at  the  tyrant's  feet  to 
get  ia  suit."  Aristippus  answered,  ^  The  fault  is 
n<^  mine,  but  the  fault  is  in  Dionysius,  that  car- 
ries his  ears  in  his  feet" 

87.  There  was  a  young  man  in  Rome,  that  was 
▼ery  like  Augustus  Caesar;  Augustus  took  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  sent  for  the  man,  and  asked  him, 
"Was  your  mother  never  at  Romet"  He  an- 
swered, (( No,  sir,  but  my  father  was." 

89.  A  physician  adi vised  his  patient  that  had  sore 
ejres,  that  he  should  abstain  from  wine ;  but  the 
patient  said,  "  I  think,  rather,  sir,  from  wine  and 
water;  for  I  have  often  marked  it  in  blear  eyes, 
and  I  have  seen  water  come  forth,  but  never 
wine." 

89.  When  Sir  Thomas  More  was  lord  chancel- 
lor, he  did  use,  at  mass,  to  sit  in  the  chancel : 
and  his  lady  in  a  pew.  And  because  the  pew 
stood  out  of  sight,  his  gentleman-usher  ever  after 
service,  came  to  the  lady's  pew,  and  said,  *«Madam, 
my  lord  is  gone."  So  when  the  chancellor's 
place  was  taken  from  hi^iy  the  next  time  they 
went  to  church,  Sir  Thomas  himself  came  to 
his  lady's  pew,  and  said ;  "  Madam,  my  lord  is 
gone." 

90.  At  an  act  of  the  commencement,  the  an- 
swerer gave  for  his  queetion^  that  an  aristocracy 

I  better  than  a  monarchya  The  replier,  who 
\  a  dissolute  fellow,  did  tax  him,  that  being  a 
private  bred  man,  he  would  give  a  question  of 
state.  The  answerer  said,  that  the  replier  did 
much  wrong  the  privilege  of  scholars,  who  would 
be  much  straitened  if  they  should  give  questions 
of  nothing  but  such  things  wherein  they  are  prac- 
tised :  and  added, «'  We  have  heard  yourself  dis- 
pute of  virtue,  which  no  man  will  say  you  put  much 
in  practice." 

91.  There  was  a  dispute,  whether  great  heads 
or  little  heads  had  the  better  wit.  And  one  said, 
<«  It  must  needs  be  the  little ;  for  that  it  is  a  maxim, 
Omne  majus  oontinet  in  se  minus." 

93.  Solon  when  he  wept  for  his  son's  death,  and 
one  said  to  him,  ^«  Weeping  will  not  help ;"  answer- 
ed, "  Alas,  therefore  I  weep,  because  weeping  will 
not  help." 

93.  Solon  being  asked,  whether  he  had  given 
the  Athenians  the  best  laws,  answered, «« Yes,  the 
best  of  those  that  they  would  have  received." 

94.  One  said  to  Aristippus,  «*  It  is  a  strange  thing 
why  men  should  rather  give  unto  the  poor,  than  to 
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philosophers."  He  answered^^  Because  they  think 
themselves  may  sooner  come  to  be  poor*  than  to 
be  philosophers." 

95.  Alexander  used  to  say  of  his  two  friends* 
Craterus  and  Hephsstion ;  that  Hephcstion  loved 
Alexander,  and  Craterus  loved  the  king. 

96.  It  fell  out  so,  that  as  Livia  went  abroad  in 
Rome,  there  met  her  naked  young  men  that  were 
sporting  in  the  streets,  which  Augustus  was  about 
severely  to  punish  in  them ;  but  Livia  spake  for 
them,  and  said,  «*  It  was  no  more  to  chaste  women 
than  so  many  statues." 

97.  Alonso  of  Arragon  was  wont  to  say  in  com- 
mendation of  age,  **  That  age  appeared  to  be  best 
in  four  things :  old  wood  best  to  burn ;  old  wine 
to  drink ;  old  friends  to  trust ;  and  old  authors  to 
read." 

98.  It  was  said  of  Augustus,  and  afterward  the 
like  was  said  of  Septimius  Severus,both  which  did 
infinite  mischief  in  their  beginnings,  and  infinite 
good  toward  their  ends,  ^  that  they  should  either 
have  never  been  bom  or  never  died." 

99.  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  used  to  say, 
**  Whosoever  hath  a  good  presence,  and  a  good 
fashion,  carries  lettere  of  recommendation. 

100.  Trajan  would  say  of  the  vain  jealousy  of 
princes,  that  seek  to  make  away  those  that  aspire 
to  their  succession ;  **  That  there  was  never  king 
that  did  put  to, death  his  successor." 

101.  When  it  was  represented  to  Alexander,  to 
the  advantage  of  Antipater,  who  was  a  stem  and 
imperious  man,  that  he  only  of  all  his  liidutenants 
wore  no  purple,  but  kept  the  Macedonian  habit  of 
black;  Alexander  said,  ^*Yea,  but  Antipater  is 
all  purple  within." 

109.  Constantine  &e  Great,  in  a  kind  of  envy, 
himself  being  a  great  builder,  as  Trajan  likewise 
was,  would  call  Tnqan  *«  Parietaria:"  wall-flower; 
because  his  name  waa  upon  so  many  walls. 

103.  Philip  of  Maoedon  was  wished  to  banish 
one  for  speaking  ill  of  him«  But  Philip  answered ; 
«*  Better  he  speak  where  we  are  both  known,  than 
where  we  are  both  unknown." 

104.  A  Grecian  captain  advising  the  confede- 
rates that  were  united  against  the  Lacedaemonians, 
touching  their  enterprise,  gave  opinion,  that  they 
should  go  directly  upon  Sparta,  saying;  ««That 
the  state  of  Sparta  was  like  rivere;  strong  when 
they  had  rui)  a  great  way,  and  weak  towards  their 
heed." 

105.  Alonso  of  Arragon  was  wont  to  say  of 
himself,  '^That  he  was  a  great  necromancer,  for 
that  he  used  to  ask  counsel  of  the  dead :"  mean- 
ing books. 

106.  Lucullus  entertained  Pompey  in  one  of 
his  magnificent  houses :  Pompey  said,  '^This  is  a 
marvellous  fair  and  stately  house  for  the  summer: 
but  methinks  it  should  be  very  cold  for  winter." 
Lucullus  answered,  ««Do  you  not  think  me  as 
wise  as  divers  fowls  are,  to  change  my  habitation 
in  the  winter  season  V 
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107.  Plato  entertained  some  of  his  friends  at  a 
dinner,  and  bad  in  the  chamber  a  bed,  or  conch, 
neatly  and  costly  furnished.  Diogenes  came  in 
and  got  upon  the  bed,  and  trampled  it,  saying, 
•«I  trample  upon  the  pride  of  Plato.'*  Plato 
mildly  answered, «« But  with  greater  pride.*' 

108.  One  was  examined  opon  certain  scanda- 
lous words  spoken  against  the  king.  He  confess- 
ed them,  and  said;  **•  It  is  true,  I  spake  them,  and 
if  the  wine  had  not  failed,  I  had  said  much  more." 

109.  Pompey,  being  commissioner  for  sending 
grain  to  Rome  in  time  of  dearth,  when  he  came  to 
the  sea,  found  it  very  tempestuous  and  dangerous, 
insomuch  as  those  about  him  advised  him  by  no 
means  to  embark;  hot  Pompey  said,  ••It  is  of 
necessity  that  I  go,  not  that  I  live.*' 

no.  Trajan  would  say,  ''That  the  king's 
exchequer  was  like  the  spleen ;  for  when  that  did 
swell,  the  whole  body  did  pine." 

111.  Charles  the  Bald  allowed  one,  whose 
name  was  Scottus,  to  sit  at  the  table  with  him, 
for  his  pleasure :  Scottus  sat  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table.  One  time  the  king  being  merry  with 
him,  said  to  him ;  ••  What  is  there  between  Scott 
and  soti"  Scottus  answered;  ••The  table  only." 

113.  Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  a 
famine,  sold  all  the  rich  vessels  and  ornaments  of 
the  church,  to  relieve  the  poor  with  bread ;  and 
said,  ••  There  was  no  reason  that  the  dead  temples 
of  God  should,  be  sumptuously  furnished,  and  the 
living  temples  suffer  penury." 

113.  There  was  a  marriage  made  between  a 
widow  of  great  wealth,  and  a  gentleman  of  a  great 
house,  that  had  no  estate  or  means.  Jack  Roberts 
said,  '•That  marriage  was  like  a  black  pudding; 
the  one  brought  blood,  and  the  other  brought  suet 
and  oatmeal." 

1 14.  Demosthenes  was  upbraided  by  ^schines, 
that  his  speeches  did  smell  of  the  lamp.  But 
Demosthenes  said,  ••  Indeed  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  that  which  you  and  I  do  by 
lamp-light." 

115.  Demades  the  orator,  in  his  age  was  talka- 
tive, and  would  eat  hard :  Antipater  would  say  of 
him,  that  he  was  like  a  sacrifice,  that  nothing  was 
left  of  it  but  the  tongue  and  the  paunch. 

116.  When  King  Edward  the  Second  was 
amongst  his  torturers,  who  hurried  him  to  and 
fro,  that  no  man  should  know  where  he  was,  they 
set  him  down  upon  a  bank:  and  one  time,  the 
more  to  disguise  his  face,  shaved  him,  and  washed 
him  with  cold  water  of  a  ditch  by :  the  king  said ; 
«« Well,  yet  I  will  have  warm  water  for  my  beard :" 
and  so  shed  abundance  of  tears. 

117.  The  Turks  made  an  expedition  into  Persia, 
and  because  of  the  strait  jaws  of  the  mountains 
of  Armenia,  the  bashaws  consulted  which  way 
they  should  get  in.  Says  a  natural  fool  that  stood 
by,  ••  Here  is  much  ado  how  you  shall  get  in ;  but 
I  hear  nobody  take  care  how  you  should  get  out." 

118.  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  the  counsel  of 


the  party  pressed  him  for  a  longer  day  to  perfbni 
the  decree,  said;  ••Take  Saint  Barnaby'a  ^, 
which  is  the  longest  day  in  the  year."  Now  SihC 
Bamaby's  day  was  within  few  days  following; 

119.  One  of  the  fathers  saith,  «*That  thcfsb 
but  this  difference  between  the  death  of  old  mm 
and  young  men ;  that  old  men  go  to  death,  od 
death  comes  to  young  men." 

120.  Philo  Judaeus  saith,  that  the  sense  is  lib 
the  sun ;  for  the  sun  seals  up  the  globe  of  hetfCBi 
and  opens  the  globe  of  earth :  so  the  sense  dolk 
obscure  heavenly  things,  and  leveals  eailUy 
things. 

121.  Cassius,  after  the  defeat  of  Crassns  by  At 
Parthians,  whose  weapons  were  chiefly  airovi^ 
fled  to  the  city  of  Charras,  where  he  dmst  ist 
stay  any  time,  doubting  to  be  parsued  sod  b^ 
sieged ;  he  had  with  him  an  astrologer,  who  mil 
to  him,  ••Sir,  I  would  not  have  yon  go  hsbBB, 
while  the  moon  is  in  the  sign  of  Scorpio."  C^ 
sius  answered,  ••I  am  more  afraid  of  dut  of 
Sagittarius." 

122.  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  Graueoii 
had  very  great  offers  made  him  by  Darias;  cos- 
suiting  with  his  captains  concerning  them,  1^ 
menio  said,  ••  Sure  I  would  accept  of  these  oflon^ 
if  I  were  as  Alexander."  Alexander  answawi^ 
•«  So  would  I,  if  1  were  as  Parmenio.'* 

123.  Alexander  was  wont  to  say,  he 
himself  to  be  mortal,  chiefly  by  two  things;  i 
and  lust. 

124.  Augustus  Csesar  was  invited  to 
by  one  of  his  old  friends  that  had  converssd  y 
him  in  his  less  fortunes,  and  had  bnt  ordinaiy  m- 
tertainment.  Whereupon,  at  his  going,  he  sdi; 
••  I  did  not  know  you  and  I  were  so  familiar,* 

125.  Augustus  Ctesar  would  say;  ««Th8t  ht 
wondered  that  Alexander  feared  he  efaonld  wMt 
work,  having  no  more  to  conquer ;  as  if  it  wot 
not  as  hard  a  matter  to  keep  as  to  conqaer.** 

12().  Antigonus,  when  it  was  told  him  Aat  ikt 
enemy  had  such  volumes  of  arrows  that  they  dil 
hide  ^e  sun,  said ;  ••  That  falls  out  well,  for  il  il 
hot  weather,  and  we  shall  fight  in  the  shads.** 

127.  Augustus  Caesar  did  write  to  LiTia,  whs 
was  over-sensible  of  some  ill-words  that  had  bses 
spoken  of  them  both :  ••  Let  it  not  troable  thea^ 
my  Livia,  if  any  man  speak  ill  of  us :  for  wt 
have  enough  that  no  man  can  do  ill  unto  as.** 

128.  Chilon  said,  that  kings,  •friends,  and  f^ 
vourites,  were  like  casting  counters ;  that  »tm» 
times  stood  for  one,  sometimes  for  ten,  suimliis 
for  an  hundred. 

129.  Theodosius,  when  he  was  pressed  by  a 
suitor,  and  denied  him ;  the  suitor  said,  ••  Why, 
sir,  you  promised  it."  He  answered ;  ••  I  said  it| 
but  1  did  not  promise  it  if  it  be  unjust.'* 

130.  Agathocles,  after  he  had  taken  SyraeasSi 
the  men  whereof,  during  the  siege,  had  in  a 
bravery  spoken  of  him  all  the  villany  that  Bight 
be,  sold  the  Syracusans  for  slaves,  and  ssidi 
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M  Now  if  yoa  use  such  words  of  me,  1  will  tell 
yoor  master  of  you." 

131.  Dionysias  the  elder,  when  he  saw  his  son 
in  many  things  Teiy  incndinate,  said  to-  him, 
M  Did  yoa  ever  know  me  do  such  things  ?''  His 
son  answered,  •« No,  hut.  you  had  not  a  tyrant  to 
yonr  father."  The  father  replied, «« No,  nor  yoa, 
if  yoa  take  these  courses,  will  hare  a  tyrant  to 
your  son." 

132.  Calisthenes,  the  philosopher,  that  followed 
Alexander's  court,  and  hated  the  king,  heing  asked 
by  on^  how  one  should  become  the  famousest 
man  in  the  world,  answered,  **By  taking  him 
away  that  is." 

133.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  wont  to  say,  when 
a  great  man  came  to  dinner  to  him,  and  gave  him 
no  knowledge  of  his  coming,  **  Sir,  since  you  sent 
me  no  word  of  your  coming,  you  must  dine  with 
me ;  but  if  1  had  known  of  it  in  due  time,  I  would 
have  dined  with  you." 

134.  The  Romans,  when  they  spake  to  the 
people,  were  wont  to  style  them,.  «*  Ye  Romans :" 
when  commanders  in  war  spake  to  their  army, 
they  styled  them,  «<  My  soldiers."  There  was  a 
mutiny  in  Cssar's  army,  and  somewhat  the  sol- 
diers would  have  had,  yet  they  would  not  declare 
themselves  in  it^  but  only  demanded  a  mission, 
or  discharge ;  though  with  no  intention  it  should 
be  granted:  but  knowing  that  Casar  had  at  that 
tuque  great  need  of  their  service,  thought  by  that 
means  to  wrench  him  to  their  other  desires: 
whereupon  with  one  cry  they  asked  mission. 
Cnsar,  after  silence  made,  said ;  «•  1  for  my  part, 
ye  Romans."  This  title  did  actually  speak  them 
to  be  dismissed :  which  voice  they  had  no  sooner 
toud,  but  they  mutinied  again;  and  would  not 
floffer  him  to  go  on  with  his  speech,  until  he  had 
called  them  by  the  name  of  his  soldiers :  and  so 
wiUi  that  one  word  he  appeased  the  sedition. 

135.  Cesar  would  say  of  Sylla,  for  that  he  did 
lengn  his  dictatorship ;  "  Sylla  was  ignorant  of 
kttevs,  he  could  not  dictate." 

136.  Seneca  said  of  Cesar,  <«  that  he  did  quick- 
ly show  the  sword,  but  never  leave  it  off." 

137.  Diogenes  begging,  as  divers  philosophers 
tten  used,  did  beg'  more  of  a  prodigal  man,  than 
of  the  rest  which  were  present.  Whereupon  one 
•aid  to  him ;  *'  See  your  baseness,  that  when  you 
ftnd  a  liberal  mind,  you  will  take  most  of  him." 
«*No,"  said  Diogenes,  ^«but  I  mean  to  beg  of 
die  rest  again." 

138.  Jason  the  Thessaljan  was  wont  to  say, 
><lfaat  some  things  must  be  done  unjustly,  ttmt 
many  things  may  be  done  justly." 

139.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  being  keeper  of  the 
seal,  when  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  progress,  came 
to  his  house  at  Redgrave,  and  said  to  him,  **  My 
lo.  what  a  little  house  have  you  gotten?"  said, 
M  Madam,  my  house  is  well,  but  it  is  you  that 
have  made  me  too  great  for  my  house." 

140.  ThembtocleSt  when  an  ambassador  jfrom 


a  mean  estate  did  speak  great  matters,  said  to 
him,  **  Friend,  your  words  would  require  a  city." 

141.  Agesilaus,  when  one  told  him  there  was 
«ne  did  excellently  counterfeit  a  nightingale,  and 
would  have  had  him  hear  him,  said,  ^^Why  J 
have  heard  the  nightingale  herself." 

142.  A  great  nobleman,  upon  the  complaint  of 
a  servant  of  his,  laid  a  citizen  by  the  heels,  think- 
ing to  bend  him  to  his  servant^s  desire ;  but  the 
fellow  being  stubborn,  the  servant  came  to  his 
lord,  and  told  him,  "  Your  lordship,  I  know,  hath 
gone  as  far  as  well  you  may,  but  it  works  not ; 
for  yonder  fellow  is  more  perverse  than  before." 
Said  my  lord,  «» Let's  forget  him  a  while,  and 
then  he  will  remember  himself." 

143.  One  came  to  a  cardinal- in  Rome,  and  told 
him,  that  he  had  brought  his  lordship  a  dainty 
white  palfiey,  but  he  fell  lame  by  the  way. 
Saith  the  cardinal  to  him,  «^ril  tell  thee  what 
thou  shalt  do :  go  to  such  a  cardinal,  and  such  a 
cardinal,"  naming  him  some  half  a  dozen  cardi. 
nals,  «« and  tell  them  as  much ;  and  so  whereas 
by  thy  horse,  if  he  had  been  sound,  thou  couldst 
have  pleased  but  one,  with  thy  lame  horse  thou 
mayst  please  half  a  dozen." 

144.  Iphicrates  the  Athenian,  in  a  treaty  that 
he  had  with  the  Lacedemonians  for  peace,  in 
which  question  was  about  security  for  observing 
the  same,  said,  *«The  Athenians  would  not  ac- 
cept of  any  security,  except  the  Lacedemonians 
did  yield  up  unto  them  those  things,  whereby  it 
might  be  manifest,. that  they  could  not  hurt  them 
if  they  would." 

145.  Euripides  would  say  of  persons  that  were 
beautiful,  and  yet  in  some  years,  '•  In  fair  bodies 
not  only  the  spring  is  pleasant,  but  also  the  au- 
tumn." 

146.  After  a  great  fight,  there  came  to  the  camp 
of  Consalvo,  the  gr^t  captain,  a  gentleman, 
proudly  horsed  and  armed.  Diego  de  Mendoza 
asked  the  great  captain,  «•  Who  is  this?"  Who 
answered, «« It  is  Saint  Ermin,  who  never  appears 
but  after  a  storm." 

147.  There  was  a  captain  sent  to  an  exploit  by 
his  general  with  forces  that  were  not  likely  to 
achieve  the  enterprise ;  the  captain  said  to  him, 
*•  Sir,  appointbut  half  so  many."  *»Why1"  saith 
the  general.  The  captain  answered,  •*  Because 
it  is  better  fewer  die  than  more." 

148.  They  would  say  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
Henry,  that  had  sold  and  oppignerated  all  his 
patrimony,  to  sufiice  the  great  donatives  that  he 
had  made ;  «« that  he  was  the  greatest  usurer  of 
France,  because  all  his  state  was  in  obligations." 

149.  Croesus  said  to  Cambyses,  <Hhat  peace 
was  better  than  war;  because  in  peace  the  sons 
did  bury  their  fathers,  but  in  the  wars  the  fathers 
did  bury  their  sons." 

150.  There  was  a  harbinger  who  had  lodged  a 
gentleman  in  a  very  ill  room,  who  expostulated 
with  him  somewhat  rudely;  but  the  harbinger 
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carelessly  said;  "You  will  take  pleasure  in  it 
when  you  are  out  of  it.'* 

151.  There  was  a  cursed  page  that  his  master 
whipt  naked,  and  when  he  had  been. whip t,  would 
not  put  on  his  clothes :  and  when  his  master  bade 
him,  said,  <*Take  them  you,  for  they  are  the 
hangman's  fees." 

152.  There  was  one  that  died  greatly  in  debt : 
when  it  was  reported  in  some  company,  where 
divers  of  his  creditors  were,  that  he  was  dead, 
one  began  to  say, «« In  good  faith,  then,  he  hath 
oarried  five  hundred  ducats  of  mine  with  him  into 
the  other  world :"  and  another  said,  *<  And  two 
hundred  of  mine ;"  and  some  others  spake  of 
several  sums  of  theirs.  Whereupon  one  that  was 
amongst  them  said,  "  Well,  I  perceive  now,  tliat 
though  a  man  cannot  carry  any  of  his  own  with 
him  into  the  next  world,  yet  he  may  carry  other 
men's." 

153.  Francis  Carvajall,  that  was  the  great 
captain  of  the  rebels  of  Peru,  had  often  given  the 
chase  to  Diego  Centeno,  a  principal  commander 
of  the  emperor's  party :  he  was  afterwards  taken 
by  the  emperor's  lieutenant,  Gasca,  and  committed 
to  the  custody  of  Diego  Centeno,  who  used  him 
with  all  possible  courtesy ;  inasmuch  as  Carva- 
jall asked  him,  *<  I  pray,  sir,  who  are  you  that 
use  me  with  this  courtesy  1"  Centeno  said,  •«  Do 
not  you  know  Diego  Centeno  I"  Carvajall  an- 
swered, ••  In  good  (kith,  sir,  I  have  been  so  used 
to  see  your  back,  as  I  knew  not  your  face." 

154.  Carvajall,  when  he  was  drawn  to  execu- 
tion, being  fourscore  and  five  years  old,  and  laid 
upon  the  hurdle,  said,  ««What!  young  in  cradle, 
old  in  cradle !" 

155.  There  is  a  Spanish  adage,  ««Love  without 
end  hath  no  end :"  meaning,  that  if  it  were  be- 
gun not  upon  particular  ends  it  would  last. 

156.  Cato  the  elder,  being  aged,  buried  his 
wife,  and  married  a  young  woman.  His  son 
came  to  him,  and  said ;  "  Sir,  what  have  I  of- 
fended, that  you  have  brought  a  stepmother  into 
your  house!"  The  old  man  answered,  "Nay, 
quite  contrary,  son :  thou  pleasest  me  so  well,  as 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  more  such." 

157.  Crassus  the  orator  had  a  fish  which  the 
Romans  called  Murena,  that  he  made  very  tame 
and  fond  of  him;  the  fish  died,  and  Crassus  wept 
for  it.  One  day  falling  in  contention  with  Domi- 
tius  in  the  senate,  Domitius  said,  "  Foolish  Cras- 
sus, you  wept  for  your  Munena."  Crassus  replied, 
"That  is  more  than  you  did  for  both  your  wives." 

158.  Philip,  Alexander's  father,  gave  sentence 
against  a  prisoner  what  time  he  was  drowsy,  and 
teemed  to  give  small  attention.  The  prisoner, 
after  sentence  was  pronounced,  said,  "  I  appeal." 
The  king  somewhat  stirred,  said ;  "  To  whom  do 
you  appeall"  Tlie  prisoner  answered,  "From 
Philip  when  he  gave  no  ear,  to  Philip  when  he 
•nail  give  ear." 

159.  The  same  Philip  maintained  argnmenis 


with  a  musician  in  points  of  his  art,  Boaevhtf 
peremptorily;  but  tiie  musician  said  to  ha^ 
"  God  forbid,  sir,  your  fortune  were  so  hard  fkat 
you  should  know  these  things  better  tbaa  m^ 
self." 

160.  There  was  a  philosopher  that  dispMl 
with  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and  did  it  but  weMktf. 
One  of  his  friends  that  stood  by,  afterwards  i 
unto  him,  "  Methinks  you  were  not  like  [ 
last  day,  in  argument  with  the  emperor ;  1  ooM 
have  answered  better  myself.'*  ••Why," 
the  philosopher,  "  would  you  hare  me 
with  him  that  commands  thirty  legions  1" 

161.  Diogenes  was  asked  in  a  kind  of  i 
"  What  was  the  matter,  that  philosophers  ] 
rich  men,  and  not  rich  men  philosophers  ?^  flt 
answered,  "Because  the  one  knew  what  Ihaj 
wanted,  the  other  did  not." 

1 68.  Demetrius,  King  of  Macedon,  had  a  peuti» 
ofiered  him  divers  times  by  an  old  woman,  and  still 
answered, "  he  had  no  leisure."  Whersupon  the 
woman  said  aloud,  "  Why  then  gpive  oyer  to  W 
king." 

163.  The  same  Demetrius  would  at  times  lelHt 
himself  from  business,  and  give  himself  whdDy  to 
pleasures .  One  day  of  those  his  retiriogs,  gMm 
out  that  he  was  sick,  his  father  Antigonns  esat 
on  the  sudden  to  visit  him,  and  met  a  fair  dsia^ 
youth  coming  out  of  his  chamber.  When  Anlk 
gonus  came  in,  Demetrius  said,  ••  Sir,  the 
left  me  right  now."  Antigonus  replied,  ••  1 1 
it  was  he  that  I  met  at  the  door." 

164.  There  was'  a  merchant  in  debt  that  < 
His  goods  and  household  stuff  were  set  forth  ftr 
sale.    A  stranger  would  needs  buy  a  pillow  t 
saying,  "This  pillow  sure  is  good  Co  sleep  t 
since  he  could  sleep  that  owed  so  many  < 

165.  A  lover  met  his  lady  in  a  close  chair,  ihs 
thinking  to  have  gone  unknown,  he  came  and  spsls 
to  her.  She  asked  him,  "How  did  you  Imow 
meV  He  said,  "Because  my  wounds  blssd 
afresh ;"  alluding  to  the  common  tradition,  thst  At 
wounds  of  a  body  slain  will  bleed  afresh  npsa  the 
approach  of  the  murderer. 

166.  A  gentleman  brought  music  to  his  Isdy'i 
window.  She  hated  him,  and  had  wamsd  hte 
often  away;  and  when  he  would  not 
she  threw  stones  at  him.  Whereupon  a 
man  said  unto  him,  that  was  in  his  compaay, 
"  What  greater  honour  can  you  have  toyour  mosiei 
than  that  stones  come  about  you,  as  they  did  to 
Orpheus  V 

167.  Cato  Major  would  say,  "That  wise  nm 
learned  more  by  fools  than  fools  by  wise  men.** 

168.  Wlien  it  was  said  to  Anazagoras,  "Tlie 
Athenians  have  condemned  you  to  die  :**  he  nld 
again,  "  And  nature  them." 

169.  Demosthenes  when  he  fled  from  the  btttls, 
and  that  it  was  reproached  to  him,  said,  ••  thit  he 
that  flies  might  fight  again." 

170.  Antalcidas,  when  sn  Athenian  stid  to  his 
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«*  Ye  Spartans  are  anlMrBed;'*  aaid  again,**  True, 
for  we  have  learned  no  otU  vice  of  you;*' 

171.  Alexander,  when  his  father  wished  him  to 
run  for  the  prise  of  the  race  at  the  Olympian  games, 
for  he  was  very  swift,  answered ;  ^  He  would,  if 
he  might  run  with  kings.*' 

172.  When  Alexander  passed  into  Asia,  he  gave 
large  donatives  to  his  captains,  and  other  principal 
men  of  virtue ;  insomuch  as  Parmenio  asked  him, 
*«  Sir,  what  do  you  keep  for  yourself  t"  He  answer- 
ed, "  Hope." 

173.  Antigonus  used  to  often  go  disguised,  and 
to  listen  at  the  tents  of  his  soldiers ;  and  at  a  time 
heard  some  that  spoke  very  ill  of  him.  Whereupon 
he  opened  the  tent  a  little,  and  said-  to  them,  **  If 
you  would  speak  ill  of  me,  you  should  go  a  little 
forther  off." 

174.  Vespasian  set  a  tribute  upon  urine ;  Titus 
his  son  emboldened  himself  to  speak  to  his  father 
of  it:  and  represented  it  as  a  thing  indign  and 
sordid.  Vespasian  said  nothing  for  the  time :  but 
a  while  after,  when  it  was  forgotten,  sent  for  a 
piece  of  silver  out  of  the  tribute  money,  and  called 
to  his  son,  bidding  him  to  smell  it ;  and  asked  him, 
whether  he  found  any  offence.  Who  said,  **  No." 
«« Why  so  1"  saith  Vespasian  again ;  •«  yet  this 
eomes  out  of  urine." 

175.  There  were  two  gentlemen  otherwise  of 
equal  degree,  save  that  the  one  was  of  the  an- 
dsnter  house.  The  other  in  courtesy  asked  his 
hand  to  kiss :  which  he  gave  him  ;  and  he  kissed 
it;  but  said  withal,  to  right  himself  by  way  of 
friendship,  *•  Well,  I  and  you,  against  any  two  of 
Ihera :"  putting  himself  first. 

176.  Nerva  the  emperor  succeeded  Domitian, 
who  had  been  tyrannical ;  and  in  his  time  many 
Boble  houses  were  overthrown  by  false  accusa- 
tions ;  the  instruments  whereof  were  chiefly  Mar- 
edilus  and  Regulue.  The  Emperor  Nerva  one 
night  supped  privately  with  six  or  seven :  amongst 
whom  there  was  one  that  was  a  dangerous  man ; 
and  began  to  take  the  like  courses  as  Marcellus 
and  Regulus  had  done.  The  emperor  fell  into 
discourse  of  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  the  former 
time,  and  by  name  of  the  two  accusers ;  and  said, 
M  What  should  we  do  with  them,  if  we  had  them 
BOW  t"  One  of  them  that  was  at  supper,  and  was 
a  iiree-spoken  senator^  said,  •«  Marry,  they  should 
sup  with  us." 

177.  There  was  one  that  found  a  great  mass 
of  money  digging  under  ground  in  his  grand- 
father's house :  and  being  somewhat  doubtful  of 
the  case,  signified  it  to  the  emperor  that  he  had 
fonnd  such  treasure.  The  emperor  made  a  re- 
script thus :  <«  Use  it."  He  writ  back  again,  that 
the  sum  was  greater  than  his  estate  or  condition 
could  use.  The  emperor  writ  a  new  rescript  thus : 
"Abuse  It." 

1 78.  A  Spaniard  was  censuring  to  a  French  gen- 
deman  the  want  of  devotion  amongst  the  French ; 
bk  that,  whereas  in  Spain,  when  the  sacrament 


goes  to  the  sick,  any  that  meets  with  it  turns  back 
and  waits  upon  it  to  the  house  whither  it  goes : 
but  in  France  they  only  do  reverence,  and  pass 
by.'  But  the  French  gentleman  answered  him, 
"There  is  reason  for  it;  for  here  with  us,  Christ 
is  secure  amongst  his  friends ;  but  in  Spain  there 
be  so  many  Jews  and  Maranos  that  it  is  not  amiss 
for  him  to  have  a  convoy." 

179.  Coranus,  the  Spaniard,  at  a  table  at  dinner, 
fell  inta  an  extolling  of  his  own  father,  saying, 
"If  he  could  have  wished  of  God,  he  could 
not  have  chosen  amongst  men  a  better  father." 
Sir  Henry  SavU  said,  "  What,  not  Abraham  t" 
Now  Coranus  was  doubted  to  descend  of  a  raoe 
of  Jews. 

190.  Consalvo  would  say,  "The  honour  of  a 
soldier  ought  to  be  of  a  strong  web ;"  meaning, 
that  it  should  not  be  so  fine  and  curious  that  every 
little  disgrace  should  catch  and  stick  in  it. 

181.  One  of  the  Seven  was  wont  to  say; 
"  That  laws  were  like  cobwebs ;  where  the 
small  flies  were  caught,  and  the  great  brake 
through." 

183.  Bias  gave  in  precept,  "Love  as  if  you  should 
hereafter  hate ;  and  hate  as  if  you  should  hereafter 
love." 

183.  Aristippus,  being  reprehended  of  luxury  by 
one  that  was  not  rich,  for  that  he  gave  six  crowns 
for  a  small  fish,  answered,  "  Why,  what  would 
you  have  given  t"  The  other  said,  "  Some  twelve- 
pence."  Aristippus  said  again,  "And  six  crowns 
are^  no  more  with  me." 

184.  There  was  a  French  gentleman  speaking 
with  an  English,  of  the  law  Salique;  that  women 
were  excluded  from  inheriting  the  crown  of  France. 
The  English  said,  "  Yes ;  but  that  was  meant  of 
the  women  themselves,  not  of  such  males  as 
claimed  by  women."  The  French  gentleman 
said,  "Where  do  you  find  that  gloss T'  The 
English  answered,  "I'll  tell  you,  sir:  look  on  the 
back  side  of  the  record  of  the  law  Salique,  and 
there  you  shall  find  it  endorsed  :"  implying  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  the  law  Salique,  but  that  it 
is  a  mere  fiction. 

185.  There  was  a  friar  in  earnest  dispute  about 
the  law  Salique,  that  would  needs  prove  it  by 
Scripture;  citing  that  verse  of  the  gospel,  "Lilia 
agri  non  laborant  neque  nent ;"  the  lilies  of  the 
field  do  neither  labour  nor  spin ;  applying  it  thus : 
That  the  flower-de-luces  of  France  cannot  de- 
scend, neither  to  the  distaff  nor  to  the  spade :  that 
is,  not  tp  a  woman  nor  to  a  peasant. 

186.  Julius  Cesar,  as  he  passed  by,  was,  by 
acclamation  of  some  that  stood  in  the  way,  termed 
King,  to  try  how  the  people  would  take  it.  The 
people  showed  great  murmur  and  distaste  at  it. 
Cesar,  finding  where  the  wind  stood,  slighted 
it,  and  said, "  I  am  not  king,  but  Cesar;"  as  if 
they  had  mistaken  his  name.  For  Rex  was  a  sur- 
name amongst  the  Romans  as  King  is  with  us. 

187.  When  Croesusj  for  his  glory,  showed  So* 
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Ion  his  great  treasures  of  gold,  Solon  said  to  him, 
**  If  another  king  come  that  hath  better  iron  than 
yoo,  he  will  be  master  of  all  this  gold/' 

188.  There  was  a  gentleman  that  came  to  the 
tilt  all  in  orange-tawny,  and  ran  yery  ill.  The 
next  daj  he  came  again  all  in  green,  and  ran 
worse.  There  was  one  of  the  lookers  on  asked 
another ;  "  What  is  the  reason  that  this  gentleman 
changeth  his  colours  1"  The  other  answered, 
**  Sure,  because  it  may  be  reported,  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  green  ran  worse  than  the  gentleman 
in  the  orange-tawny." 

189.  Arislippus  said ;  «*That  those  that  studied 
particular  sciences,  and  neglected  philosophy, 
were  like  Penelope's  wooers,  that  made  lore  to 
the  waiting  woman.** 

190.  Plato  reprehended  severely  a  young  man 
for  entering  into  a  dissolute  house.  The  young 
man  said  to  him,  "Why  do  you  reprehend  so 
sharply  for  so  small  a  matter  1**  Plato  replied, 
«<  But  custom  is  no  small  matter.'* 

191.  There  was  a  law  made  by  the  Romans 
against  the  bribery  and  extortion  of  the  governors 
of  provinces.  Cicero  saith  in  a  speech  of  his  to 
the  people,  "  That  he  thought  the  provinces  would 
petition  to  the  state  of  Rome  to  have  that  law  re- 
pealed. For,"  saith  he,  "before,  the  governors 
did  bribe  and  extort  as  much  as  was  sufficient  for 
themselves ;  but  now  they  bribe  and  extort  as 
much  as  may  be  enough  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  judges,  and  jurors,  and  magistrates.** 

192.  Archidamus,  King  of  Lacedsomon,  having 
received  from  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  after 
Philip  had  won  the  victory  of  Chsronea  upon  the 
Athenians,  proud  letters,  writ  back  to  him, "  That 
if  he  measured  his  own  shadow,  ho  would  find  it 
no  longer  than  it  was  before  his  victory.** 

193.  Pyrrhus,  when  his  friends  congratulated 
to  him  his  victory  over  the  Romans,  under  the 
conduct  of  Fabricius,  but  with  great  slaughter  of 
his  own  side,  said  to  them  again,  "Yes,  but  if  we 
have  such  another  victory,  we  are  undone.** 

194.  Cineas  was  an  excellent  orator  and  states- 
man, and  principal  friend  and  counsellor  to  Pyr- 
rhus, and  falling  in  inward  talk  with  him,  and  dis- 
cerning the  king's  endless  ambition;  Pjrrrhus 
opened  himself  unto  him,  that  he  intended  first  a 
war  upon  Italy,  and  hoped  to  achieve  it ;  Cineas 
asked  him,  "Sir,  what  will  you  do  theni" 
"Then,"  saith  he,  "we  will  attempt  Sicily." 
Cineas  said,  "  Well,  sir,  what  then  1"  Saith 
Pyrrhus,  "  If  the  gods  favour  us,  we  may  con- 
quer Africa  and  Carthage."  "  What  then,  sir  V 
saith  Cineas.  "  Nay  then,"  saith  Pyrrhus,  "  we 
may  take  our  rest,  and  sacrifice  and  feast  every 
day,  and  make  merry  with  our  friends."  "  Alas, 
sir,"  said  Cineas,  "  may  we  not  do  so  now  with- 
out all  this  ado  t" 

195.  The  ambassadors  of  Asia  Minor  came  to 
Antonius,  after  he  had  imposed  upon  them  a 
double  tax,  and  said  plainly  to  him :  "  That  if  he 


would  have  two  tributes  in  one  year,  he 
give  them  two  seed-times  and  two  harrests.** 

196.  Plato  was  wont  to  say  of  his  master  8o> 
crates,  that  he  was  like  the  apothecaries*  galli- 
pots; that  had  on  the  outside  apes,  and  owls, 
and  satyrs ;  but  within,  precious  drugs. 

197.  Lamia  the  courtezan  had  all  power  with 
Demetrius,  King  of  Macedon,  and  by  her  inslig^ 
tions  he  did  many  unjust  and  cruel  acts ;  wber^ 
upon  Lysimachus  said,  «*  that  it  was  the  first  tiae 
that  he  ever  knew  a  whore  to  play  in  tragedy." 

198.  Themistocles  would  say  of  himself,  "Tkat 
he  was  like  a  plane-tree,  that  in  tempests  men  fled 
to  him,  and  in  fair  weather  men  were  ever  emp- 
ping  his  leaves." 

199.  Themistocles  said  of  speech, ««  That  it  wm 
like  arras,  that  spread  abroad  shows  fair  iroagsi, 
but  contracted  is  but  like  packs." 

200.  Bresquct,  jester  to  Francis  the  First  of 
France,  did  keep  a  calendar  of  fools,  wherewith  ht 
did  use  to  make  the  king  sport;  telling  him  ew 
the  reason  why  he  put  any  one  into  his  calendar. 
When  Charles  the  Fifth,  emperor,  upon  confidenea 
of  the  noble  nature  of  Francis,  passed  Ihrongh 
France,  for  the  appeasing  the  rebellion  of  GsbbIi 
Bresquet  put  him  into  his  calendar.  The  king 
asked  him  the  cause.  He  answered,  *•  Becaan 
you  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Charles  dM 
greatest  bitterness  that  ever  prince  did  fim 
another,  nevertheless  he  would  trast  his  psnoB 
into  your  hands."  "  Why,  Bresquet,"  said  tht 
king,  "what  wilt  thou  say,  if  thou  seesthimpas 
back  in  as  great  safety  as  if  he  marched  thmgh 
the  midst  of  Spain  !"  Saith  Bresquet;  «*  Wlf, 
then  1  will  put  him  out,  and  put  you  in." 

201.  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  haviag 
much  abated  the  greatness  and  power  of  the  pesRi 
nobility,  and  court  of  parliament,  would  say,  **  Thai 
he  had  brought  the  crown  out  of  ward." 

202.  Sir  Fulk  Grevil,  in  parliament,  when  dM 
Lower  House,  in  a  great  business  of  the  queea^ 
stood  much  upon  precedents,  said  onto  thca, 
"  Why  do  you  stand  so  much  upon  precedentif 
The  ti mes  hereaAer  will  be  good  or  bad .  If  gooi, 
precedents  will  do  no  harm ;  if  bad,  power  wiD 
make  a  way  where  it  finds  none." 

203.  When  peace  was  renewed  with  the  Fieacli 
in  England,  divers  of  the  great  coansellors  wm 
presented  from  the  French  with  jewels :  the  Loid 
Henry  Howard,  being  then  Earl  of  Northamptos, 
and  a  counsellor,  was  omitted.  Whereupon  tbs 
king  said  to  him,  "  My  lord,  how  happens  it  that 
you  have  not  a  jewel  as  well  as  the  rest  1"  My 
lord  answered,  according  to  the  fable  in  jEsop; 
"  Non  sum  Callus,  itaque  non  reperi  gemmam." 

204.  An  orator  of  Athens  said  to  Demosthenes; 
"  The  Athenians  will  kill  you  if  they  wax  msd." 
Demosthenes  replied,  "And  they  will  kill  yoa  if 
they  be  in  good  sense." 

205.  Alexander  sent  to  Phocion  a  great  pie- 
sent  of  money.    Phocion  said  to  the  messengefi 
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*«  Why  doth  the  Idng  send  to  me  and  to  none 
else?**  The  messenger  answered,  ^^Beoause  he 
takes  you  to  be  the  only  good  man  in  Athens.*' 
Phocion  replied,  «*  If  he  thinks  so,  pray  let  him 
suffer  me  to  be  so  still/* 

206.  Cosmus,  Duke  of  Florence,  was  wont  to 
say  of  perfidious  friends,  *«  that  we  read  that  we 
ought  to  forgive  our  enemies ;  but  we  do  not  read 
that  we  ought  to  forgiye  our  friends.** 

S07.  iCneas  Sylvius,  that  was  Pope  Pius  Se- 
eondus,  was  wont  to  say  ;  that  the  former  popes 
did  wisely  set  the  lawyers  on  work  to  debate, 
whether  the  donation  of  Constantino  the  Great  to 
Sylvester,  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  were  good 
and  valid  in  law  or  no  1  the  better  to  skip  over  the 
matter  in  fact,  whether  there  were  ever  any  suoh 
thing  at  all  or  no. 

208.  At  a  banquet  where  those  that  wore  called 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  were  invited  by  the 
ambassador  of  a  barbarous  king ;  the  ambassador 
related  that  there  was  a  neighbour  mightier  than 
his  master,  picked  quarrels  with  him,  by  making 
impossible  demands,  otherwise  threatening  war ; 
and  now  at  that  present  had  demanded  of  him,  to 
dnnk  up  the  sea.  W hereunto  one  of  the  wise 
men  said,  **  I  would  have  him  undertake  it.** 
<«Why,**  saith  the  ambassador,  «*how  shall  he 
oome  off  1*'  "  Thus,"  saith  the  wise  man :  »*  let 
that  king  first  stop  the  rivers  which  run  into  the 
tea,  which  are  no  part  of  the  bargain,  and  then 
your  master  will  perform  iu** 
'  209.  At  the  same  banquet,  the  ambassador  de- 
nied the  seven,  and  some  other  wise  men  that 
were  at  the  banquet,  to  deliver  every  one  of  them 
lome  sentence  or  parable,  that  he  might  report  to 
Us  king  the  wisdom  of  Grscia,  which  they  did  ; 
•oly  one  was  silent;  which  the  ambassador  per- 
eeiving,  sa^d  to  him, «« Sir,  let  it  not  displease  you ; 
why  do  not  you  say  somewhat  that  I  may  report  1'* 
He  answer^,  «•  Report  to  your  lord,  that  there  are 
of  the  Grecians  that  can  hold  their  peace.** 

210.  One  of  the  Romans  said  to  his  friend, 
**  What  think  you  of  one  who  was  taken  in  the  act 
and  manner  of  adultery  1**  The  other  answered, 
«*  Marry,  I  think  he  was  slow  at  despatch.'* 

211.  Lycurgus  would  say  of  divers  of  the  heroes 
of  the  heathen,  «^Thai  he  wondered  that  men 
should  mourn  upon  their  days  for  Uiem  as  mortal 
qMn,  and  yet  sacrifice  to  them  as  gods.** 

212.  A  Papist  being  opposed  by  a  Protestant, 
•that  they  had  no  Scripture  for  images,*'  answer- 
ed, ^'  Yes ;  for  you  read  that  the  people  laid  their 
sick  in  the  streets,  that  the  shadow  of  saint  Peter 
might  come  upon  them ;  and  that  a  shadow  was 
«n  image,  and  the  obscurest  of  all  images.'* 

213.  There  is  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the 
Papists,  to  prove  antiquity  of  confession  in  the 
form  that  it  now  is,  doth  note,  in  very  ancient 
times,  even  in  the  primitive  times,  amongst  other 
foul  slanders  spreaid  against  the  Christians,  one 
was,  ««That  they  did  adore  the  genitories  of 


their  priests.  Which,  he  saith,  grew  from  the 
posture  of  the  confessant,  and  the  priest  in  confes- 
sion ;  which  is,  that  the  confessant  kneels  down, 
before  the  priest  sitting  in  a  chair  raised  above 
him.'* 

214.  Epaminondas,  when  his  great  friend  and 
colleague  in  war  was  suitor  to  him  to  pardon  an 
offender,  denied  him ;  afterwards,  when  a  concu-» 
bine  of  his  made  the  same  suit,  he  granted  it  to 
her ;  which  when  Pelopidas  seemed  to  take  un- 
kindly, he  said,  «« Such  suits  are  to  be  granted  to 
whores,  but  not  to  personages  of  worth.'* 

215.  The  Lacedemonians  had  in  custom  to 
speak  very  short,  which  being  an  empire,  they 
might  do  at  pleasure  :  but  aAer  their  defeat  at 
Leuctra,  in  an  assembly  of  the  Grecians,  they 
made  a  long  invective  against  Epaminondas; 
who  stood  up,  and  said  no  more  than  this ;  "  I 
am  glad  we  have  taught  you  to  speak  long." 

216.  Fabricius,  in  conference  with  Pyrrhus,  was 
tempted  to  revolt  to  him ;  Pyrrhus  telling  him, 
that  he  should  be  partner  of  his  fortunes,  and 
second  person  to  him.  But  Fabricius  answered, 
in  a  scorn,  to  such  a  motion,  ^  Sir,  that  would  not 
be  good  for  yourself:  for  if  the  Epirotes  once 
knew  me,  they  will  rather  desire  to  be  governed 
by  me  than  by  you.'* 

217.  Fabius  Maximus  being  resolved  to  draw 
the  war  in  length,  still  waited  upon  Hannibal*8 
progress  to  curb  him ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  en- 
camped upon  the  high  ground ;  but  Terentius  his 
colleague  fought  with  Hannibal,  and  was  in  great 
peril  of  overthrow ;  but  then  Fabius  came  down 
from  the  high  grounds,  and  got  the  day.  Where- 
upon Hannibal  said,  «*  that  he  did  ever  think  that 
that  same  cloud  that  hanged  upon  the  hills  would 
at  one  time  or  other  give  a  tempest.** 

218..  There  was  a  cowardly  Spanish  soldier, 
that  in  a  defeat  the  Moors  gave,  ran  away  with 
the  foremost.  Afterwards^  when  the  army  gene- 
rally fled,  the  soldier  was  missing.  Whereupon 
it  was  said  by  some,  that  he  was  slain.  **  No  sure,*' 
said  one,  *«  he  is  alive ;  for  the  Moors  eat  no  hare's 
flesh.'* 

219.  Hanno  the  Carthaginian  was  sent  commis- 
sioner by  the  state,  after  the  second  Carthaginian 
war  to  Rome,  to  supplicate  for  peace,  and  in  the 
end  obtained  it:  yet  one  of  the  sharper  senators  said, 
**  You  have  often  broken  with  us  the  peaces  where- 
unto  you  have  been  sworn ;  I  pray,  by  what  gods 
will  you  swear  V  Hanno  answered, «« By  the  same 
gods  that  have  punished  the  former  perjury  so  se- 
verely." 

220.  Thales  being  asked  when  a  man  should 
marry,  said ;  *'  Young  men  not  yet,  old  men  not 
at  all." 

221.  Thales  said,  *«  that  life  and  death  were  all 
one."  One  that  was  present  asked  him,  "  Why 
do  not  you  die  then  ?**  lliales  said  again,  «*Because 
they  are  all  one." 

222.  Ciesar,  after  first  he  had  possessed  Rome. 
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"Pcmpej  being  fled,  offered  to  enter  the  sacred 
treasury  to  take  the  moneys  that  were  there 
stored ;  and  Metellus,  tribune  of  the  people,  did 
forbid  him  :  and  when  Metellus  was  violent  in  it, 
and  would  not  desist,  Caesar  turned  to  him,  and 
said ;  **  Presume  no  farther,  or  I  will  lay  you 
dead.*'  And  when  Metellus  was  with  those 
words  somewhat  astonished,  Caesar  added, 
«  Young  man,  it  had  been  easier  for  me  to  do 
tills  than  to  speak  it.'' 

223.  An  iGgyptian  priest  haying  conference 
with  Solon,  said  to  him :  "  You  Grecians  are  ever 
children ;  you  have  no  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
nor  antiquity  of  knowledge." 

224.  The  council  did  make  remonstrance  onto 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  continual  conspiracies 
against  her  life ;  and  namely  of  a  late  one  :  and 
showed  her  a  rapier  taken  from  a  conspirator  that 
had  a  false  shape,  being  of  brown  paper,  but  gilt 
over  as  it  could  not  be  known  from  a  shape  of 
metal,  which  was  devised  to  the  end  that,  with- 
out drawing  it,  the  rapier  might  give  a  stab ;  and 
upon  this  occasion  advised  her  that  she  should 
go  less  abroad  to  take  the  air  weekly,  unaccom- 
panied, as  she  used.  But  the  queen  answered ; 
*«  That  she  had  rather  be  dead,  than  put  in  cus- 
tody." 

225.  Chilon  would  say,  ««That  gold  was  tried 
with  the  touchstone,  and  men  with  gold." 

226.  Zelim  was  the  first  of  the  Ottomans  that 
did  shave  his  beard,  whereas  his  predecessors 
wore  it  long.  One  of  his  bashaws  asked  him. 
Why  he  altered  the  custom  of  his  predecessors  t 
He  answered,  *<  Because  you  bashaws  may  not 
lead  me  by  the  beard,  as  you  did  them." 

227.  Diogenes  was  one  day  in  the  market- 
place with  a  candle  in  his  hand;  and  being 
asked, «« What  he  sought?"  he  said,  ^  He  sought 
a  man." 

228.  Bias  being  asked,  how  a  man  should  order 
his  life,  answered,  *«As  if  a  man  should  live  long, 
or  die  quickly." 

229.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  by  my 
Lord  Burleigh  at  Theobald's :  and  at  her  going 
away,  my  lord  obtained  of  the  queen  to  make  seven 
knights.  They  were  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
of  my  lord's  friends  and  neighbours.  They  were 
placed  in  a  rank,  as  the  queen  should  pass  by  the 
hall,  and  to  win  antiquity  of  knighthood,  in  order, 
as  my  lord  favoured;  though  indeed  the  more 
principal  gentlemen  were  placed  lowest.  The 
queen  was  told  of  it,  and  said  nothing :  but  when 
she  went  along,  she  passed  them  all  by,  as  far  as 
the  screen,  as  if  she  had  forgot  it ;  and  when  she 
came  to  the  screen,  she  seemed  to  take  herself 
with  the  manner,  and  said,  **  I  had  almost  forgot 
what  I  promised."  With  that  she  turned  back, 
and  knighted  the  lowest  first,  and  so  upward. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Stanhope,  of  the  privy-chamber, 
a  while  af\er  told  her ;  **  Your  majesty  was  too  fine 
for  my  Lord  Burieigh."    She  answered ;  «<  I  have 


but  fulfilled  the  Scriptuie ;  « the  first  shall  be  Imft, 
and  the  last  first.'  " 

830.  Simonides  being  asked  of  Hiero,  «*  wkt 
he  thought  of  God  ?"  asked  a  seTen-night**  tint 
to  consider  of  it ;  and  at  the  aeyen-nigbt*8  ead  ht 
asked  a  fortnight's  time;  at  the  fortDigrht's  eod«  a 
month.  At  which  Hiero  marvelling',  SimonidH 
answered  ;  '« that  the  longer  he  thought  upostht 
matter,  the  more  difficult  he  found  it.** 

231.  Anacharsis,  would  say,  concerning  the p(h 
{)ular  estates  of  Grccia,  that  ^  he  wondered  bgv 
at  Athens  wise  men  did  propose,  and  fools  did 
dispose." 

232.  Solon  compared  the  people  onto  lis 
sea,  and  orators  to  the  winds :-  for  that  the  MS 
would  be  calm  and  quiet,  if  the  w^inds  did  Ml 
trouble  it. 

233.  Socrates  was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphos  to  be  the  wisest  man  of  Greece,  whiek 
he  would  put  from  himself  ironically,  ssyingy 
«*  there  would  be  nothing  in  him  to  verify  Iks 
oracle,  except  this;  that  he  was  not  wise  ssi 
knew  it ;  and  others  were  not  wise,  and  knew  it 
not." 

234.  Cato  the  elder,  what  time  many  of  Iks 
Romans  had  statues  erected  in  their  honour,  w« 
asked  by  one  in  a  kind  of  wonder,  **  Why  hekal 
none  V  He  answered,  **  He  had  much  rather  neo 
should  ask  and  wonder  why  he  had  no  statue, tei 
why  he  had  a  statue." 

235.  Sir  Fulke  Grevil  had  much  private  i 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  he  used  honoonbly,i 
did  many  men  good ;  yet  he  would  say  1 
of  himself, «« That  he  was  like  Robin  GoodfeUov ; 
for  when  the  maids  spilt  the  milkpans,  or  ksfl 
any  racket,  they  would  lay  it  upon  Robin ;  so  wfeil 
tales  the  ladies  about  the  queen  told  her,  or  ottv 
bad  ofilces  that  they  did,  they  would  put  it  spoa 
him." 

236.  Socrates,  when  there  was  showed  him  Iks 
book  of  Heraclitus  the  Obscure,  and  was  sskod 
his  opinion  of  it,  answered, «« Those  thhigs  thrti 
understood  were  excellent,  I  imagine  so  whs 
those  that  I  understood  not;  but  theyisquiisa 
diver  of  Delos." 

237.  Bion  asked  an  envious  man  that  was  voy 
sad,  *«  What  harm  had  befallen  unto  him,  on 
good  had  befallen  unto  another  man  1'* 

238.  Stilpo  the  philosopher,  when  the 
flocked  about  him,  and  that  one  said  to  hiai 
**The  people  come  wondering  about  you  st  If  it 
were  to  see  some  strange  beast!"  <«No,"  saftk 
he,  <*  it  is  to  see  a  man  which  Diogenes  Bought 
with  his  lantern." 

239.  Antisthenes  being  asked  of  one  whtt 
learning  was  most  necessary  for  man's  life  1  ta- 
swered ;  **To  unlearn  that  which  is  naught.** 

240.  There  was  a  politic  sermon,  that  had  BO 
divinity  in  it,  was  preached  before  the  king.  ThiB 
king,  as  he  came  forth,  said  to  Bishop  Andrews; 
**Call  you  this  a  sermon  1"     The  bishop  as- 
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swered,  •'And  it  pleste  your  majesty,  by  a  cha- 
ritable coDBtractioii,  it  may  be  a  sermon." 

841.  Bishop  Andrews  was  asked  at  the  first 
ooming  over  of  the  Archbishop  of  Spalato,  whe- 
ther he  were  a  protestant  or  not  He  answered, 
«•  Truly  I  know  not:  but  he  is  a  detestant  of 
divers  opinions  of  Rome.'' 

943.  Caius  Marius  was  general  of  the  Romans 
against  the  Cimbers,  who  came  with  such  a  sea 
of  multitude  upon  Italy.  In  the  fight  there  was 
a  band  of  the  Cadurcians  of  a  thousand,  that  did 
notable  service ;  whereupon,  after  the  iight,  Ma- 
rias did  4leni8on  them  all  for  citizens  of  Rome, 
though  there  was  no  law  to  warrant  it.  One  of 
kia  friends  did  represent  it  unto  him,  that  he  had 
transgressed  the  law,  because  that  privilege  was 
not  to  be  granted  but  by  ^e  people.  Whereto 
Marias  answered,  ^'That  for  the  noise  of  arms  he 
oould  not  hear  the  laws." 

943.  iEneas  Sylvius  would  say,  that  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  law,  though  it  had  not  been  con- 
firmed by  miracles,  yet  was  worthy  to  be  received 
ibr  the  honesty  thereof. 

944.  Henry  Noel  would  say,  <*  That  courtiers 
were  like  fasting-days ;  they  were  next  the  holy- 
days,  but  in  themselves  they  were  the  most 
meager  days  of  the  weelc." 

945.  Mr.  Bacon  would  say,  that  it  was  in  bu- 
nasBs,  as  it  is  frequently  in  ways :  that  the  next 
way  is  commonly  the  foulest ;  and  that  if  a  man 
will  go  the  fairest  way,  he  must  go  somewhat 
about. 

946.  Augustas  C«sar,  out  of  great  indigna^ 
tion  against  his  two  daughters,  and  Posthumus 
Agrippa,  his  grandchild;  whereof  the  first  two 
were  infamous,  and  the  last  otherwise  unworthy, 
would  say,  ««That  they  were  not  his  seed,  but 
seme  imposthumes  that  had  broken  from  him." 

947.  Cato  said,  «>The  best  way  to  keep  good 
a0t8  in  memory,  was  to  refresh  them  with  new." 

948.  Pompey  did  consommate  the  war  against 
Seftorius,  when  Metellus  had  brought  the  enemy 
somewhat  low.  He  did  also  consummate  the  wax 
against  the  fugitives,  whom  Crassus  had  before 
defeated  in  a  great  battle.  So  when  Lucullus  had 
had  great  and  glorioos  victories  against  Mithri- 
dalst  and  Tigranes ;  yet  Pompey,  by  means  his 
friends  made,  was  sent  to  put  an  end  to  that  war. 
Whereupon  Lucullus  taking  indignation,  as  a  dis- 
gnee  offered  to  himself,  said,  ••  that  Pompey  was 
a  carrion  crow :  when  others  had  struoken  down 
bodies,  then  he  came  to  prey  upon  them." 

949.  Diogenes  when  mice  came  about  him  as 
he  was  eating,  said,  ««I  see,  that  even  Diogenes 
nourisheth  parasites." 

950.  Epictetus  used  to  say,  <«That  one  of  the 
vulgar,  in  any  ill  that  happens  to  him,  blames 
others;  a  novice  in  philosophy  blames  himself ; 
and  a  philosopher  blames  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other," 

351.  Hiero  visited  by  Pythagoras,  a^ed  him» 
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of  what  condition  he  was  1  Pythagoras  answeredf 
««Sir,  I  know  you  have  been  at  the  Olympian 
games."  «Yes,"  sdth  Hiero.  •*  Thither," 
saith  Pythagoras, «« come  some  to  win  the  prises. 
Some  come  to  sell  their  merchandise,  because  it 
is  a  kind  of  mart  of  all  Greece.  Some  come  to 
meet  their  friends,  and  to  make  merry ;  because 
of  the  great  confluence  of  all  sorts.  Others  oome 
only  to  look  on.  I  am  one  of  them  that  come  to 
look  on."  Meaning  it,  of  philosophy,  and  the 
contemplative  life. 

259.  Mr.  Bettenham  used  to  say,  that  riches 
were  like  muck ;  when  it  lay  in  a  heap  it  gave 
but  a  stench  and  ill  odour,  but  when  it  was  spread 
upon  the  ground,  then  it  was  cause  of  much  fruit. 

953.  The  same  Mr.  Bettenham  said  that  vir* 
tuous  men  were  like  some  herbs  and  spices,  that 
give  not  their  sweet  smell,  till  they  be  broken  and 
crashed. 

254.  There  was  a  painter  became  a  physician; 
whereupon  one  said  to  him,  *(You  have  done 
well ;  for  before  the  faults  of  your  work  were 
seen ;  but  now  they  are  unseen." 

955.  One  of  the  philosophers  was  asked, 
^«  what  a  wise  man  diflered  from  a  fool  1"  He 
answered,  «*  Send  them  both  naked  to  those  that 
know  them  not,  and  you  shall  perceive." 

256.  Cesar,  in  his  book  that  he  made  against 
Cato,  which  is  lost^  did  write,  to  show  the  force 
of  opinion  and  reverence  of  a  man  that  had  once 
obtained  a  popular  reputation :  «*  That  there  were 
some  that  found  Cato  drunk,  and  they  were 
ashamed  instead  of  Cato." 

957.  Aristippus,  sailing  in  a  tempest,  showed 
signs  of  fear.  One  of  the  seamen  said  to  him« 
in  an  insulting  manner,  <*  We  that  are  plebeians 
are  not  troubled ;  you  that  are  a  philosopher  are 
afraid."  Aristippus  answered,  «*tibat  there  is  not 
die  like  wager  upon  it,  for  me  to  perish  and 
yoo." 

958.  There  was  an  orator  that  defended  a  cause 
of  Aristippus,  and  prevailed.  Afterwards  he 
asked  Aristippus,  **  Now,  in  your  distress,  what 
did  Socrates  do  you  goodV  Aristippus  an- 
swered, ^  Thus,  in  making  true  that  good  which 
you  said  of  me." 

959.  Aristippus  said,  <•  He  took  money  of  bis 
friends,  not  so  much  to  use  it  himself,  as  to  teach 
them  how  to  bestow  their  money." 

960.  A  strumpet  said  to  Aristippus,  •«  That  she 
was  with  child  by  him:"  he  answered,  **Yoa 
know  that  no  more  than  if  you  went  through  a 
hedge  of  thorns,  you  could  say.  This  thorn 
pricked  me." 

961.  The  Lady  Paget,  that  was  very  private 
with  Queen  Elizabeth,  declared  herself  much 
against  her  match  with  Monsieur.  Afler  Mon- 
»ettr'a  death,  the  queen  took  extreme  grief,  at 
least  as  she  made  show,  and  kept  within  her  bed- 
chamber and  one  ante-chamber  for  three  weeks' 
space,  in  token  of  mourning;  at  last  she  came 
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forth  into  her  privy-chamber,  and  admitted  her 
ladies  to  harts  accees  onto  her,  and  amongst  the 
rest  my  Lady  Paget  presented  herself,  and  came 
to  her  with  a  smiling  countenance.  The  queen 
bent  her  brows,  and  seemed  to  be  highly  dis- 
pleased, and  said  to  her,  '<  Madam,  you  are  not 
ignorant  of  my  extreme  grief^  and  do  you  come 
to  me  with  a  countenance  of  joy  ?'*  My  Lady 
Paget  answered,  «« Alas,  and  it  please  your  ma- 
jesty, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  absent  from 
you  three  weeks,  but;  that  when  I  see  you,  I  must 
look  cheorfully."  »*  No,  no,"  said  the  queen,  not 
forgetting  her  former  averseness  to  the  match, 
*«you  have  some  other  conceit  in  it,  tell  me 
plainly."  My  lady  answered,  «»I  most  obey 
you :  it  is  this,  I  was  thinking  how  happy  your 
majesty  was,  in  that  you  married  not  Monsieur; 
for  seeing  you  take  such  thought  for  his  death, 
being  but  your  friend ;  if  he  had  been  your  hus- 
band, sure  it  w^ould  have  cost  you  your  life." 

262.  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  a  grave  and  wise  gen- 
tleman, did  much  believe  in  Kelly  the  alchemist, 
that  he  did  indeed  the  work,  and  made  gold :  inso- 
much that  he  went  into  Germany,  where  Kelly 
then  was,  to  infonn  himself  fully  thereof.  After 
his  return,  he  dined  with  my  lord  of  Canter- 
bury, where  at  that  time  was  at  the  table  Dr. 
Brown  the  physician.  They  fell  in  talk  of 
Kelly.  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  turning  to  the  arch- 
bishop said,  «« I  do  assure  your  grace,  that  that 
I  shall  tell  you  is  truth,  I  am  an  eyewitness 
thereof;  and  if  I  had  not  seen  it,  I  should  not 
have  believed  it.  I  saw  Master  Kelly  put  of  the 
base  metal  into  the  crucible ;  and  after  it  was  set 
a  little  upon  the  fire,  and  a  very  small  quantity 
of  the  medicine  put  in,  and  stirred  with  a  stick 
of  wood,  it  came  forth  in  great  proportion,  per- 
fect gold;  to  the  touch,  to  the  hammer,  to  the 
test."  My  lord  archbishop  said,  «*  You  had  need 
take  heed  what  you  say.  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  for 
here  is  an  infidel  at  the  board."  Sir  Edward 
Dyer  said  again  pleasantly,  *'!  would  have  looked 
for  an  infidel  sooner  in  any  place  than  at  your 
grace^s  table."  "What  say  you.  Dr.  Brown V 
saith  the  bishop.  Dr.  Brown  answered,  after 
his  blunt  and  huddling  manner,  "The  gentle- 
man hath  spoken  enough  for  me."  "Why," 
saith  the  bishop, "  what  hath  he  said  1"  "  Marry," 
saith  Dr.  Brown,  "  he  said,  he  would  not  have 
believed  it,  except  he  had  seen  it,  and  no  more 
wUl  L" 

363.  Democritus  said,  "That  truth  did  lie  in 
profound  pits,  and  when  it  was  got,  it  needed 
much  refining." 

264.  Doctor  Johnson  said  that  in  sickness  there 
were  three  things  that  were  material ;  the  physi- 
cian, the  disease,  and  the  patient:  and  if  any  two 
of  these  joined,  then  they  have  the  victory ;  for, 
•<Ne  Hercules  quidem  contra  duos."  If  the 
physician  and  the  patient  join,  then  down  goes 


the  disease,  for  the  patient  reooTers :  if  the  phy- 
sician and  the  disease  join^  then  down  goes  tin 
patient,  that  is  where  the  physician  mistakes  tht 
case :  if  the  patient  and  the  disease  Join,  tta 
down  goes  the  physician,  for  be  is  discredited. 

265.  Alexander  visited  Diogenes  in  his  tA, 
and  when  he  asked  him  what  he  would  desinrcf 
him  1  Diogenes  answered,  "  That  you  weald 
stand  a  little  aside,  that  the  sun  may  corns  ti 
me." 

266.  Diogenes  said  of  a  young  man  that  daocsd 
daintily,  and  was  much  commended,  *«  The  bs^ 
ter,  the  worse." 

267.  Diogenes  called  an  ill  musician,  CodL 
"  Why  ?"  saith  he.  Diogenes  answered  ;  **  Be- 
cause when  you  crow,  men  use  to  rise.** 

268.  Heraclitus  the  Obscure  said  ;  Vl^«  ^ 
light  was  the  best  soul :"  meaning,  when  the  fr* 
cutties  intellectual  are  in  vigour,  not  "wet,  noi^  m 
it  were,  blooded  by  the  affections. 

269.  There  was  in  Oxford  a  cowardly  ftllofv 
that  was  a  very  good  archer;  he  was  abossA 
grossly  by  another,  and  moaned  himself  to  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  then  a  scholar,  and  asked  his  adv' 
what  he  should  do  to  repair  the  wrong  had 
offered  him ;  Raleigh  answered,  *•  Why, 
lenge  him  at  a  match  of  shooting." 

270.  Whitehead,  a  grave  divine,  was 
esteemed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  not  prefenslt 
because  he  was  against  the  government  of  bishops. 
He  was  of  a  blunt  stoical  nature :  he  came  oos 
day  to  the  queen,  and  the  queen  happened  to  WKf 
to  him,  "  I  like  thee  the  better.  Whitehead,  be* 
cause  thou  livest  unmarried."  He  answeisd 
again,  "  In  troth,  madam,  I  like  you  the  woise 
for  the  same  cause." 

271.  There  was  a  nobleman  that  was  lean  cf 
visage,  but  immediately  after  his  marriage  he  gnv 
pretty  plump  and  fat.  One  said  to  him,  ««  Yov 
lordship  doth  contrary  to  other  married  men ;  §at 
they  at  the  first  wax  lean,  and  you  wax  hkU**  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  stood  by,  and  said, ««  Why,  tfaas 
is  no  beast,  that  if  you  take  him  from  the  eon- 
mon,  and  put  him  into  the  several,  hut  he  will 
wax  fat." 

272.  Diogenes  seeing  one,  that  was  a  bastaid, 
casting  stones  among  the  people,  bade  him  taki 
heed  he  hit  not  his  father. 

273.  Dr.  Laud  said,  "  that  some  hypoeiiles 
and  seeming  mortified  men,  that  held  down  their 
heads  like  bulrushes,  were  like  the  little  imafss 
that  they  place  in  the  very  bowing  of  the  Tsdls 
of  churches,  that  look  as  if  they  held  up  tfis 
church,  but  are  but  puppets." 

274.  It  was  said  among  some  of  the  gmve  pre- 
lates of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  which  the  sehooW 
divines  bore  the  sway ;  that  the  schoolmen  weie 
like  the  astronomers,  who,  to  save  the  ph»no> 
mena,  framed  to  their  conceit  eccentrics  and  epi- 
cycles, and  a  wonderful  engine  of  orbs,  though  as 
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such  things  witre :  so  they,  to  saye  the  practice 
of  the  church,  had  devised  a  number  of  strange 
jK>sition9. 

..  376.  It  was  also  said  by  many  concerning  the 
canons  of  that  council,  *«  That  we  are  beholden  to 
Aristotle  for  many  articles  of  our  faith." 

376.  The  Lo.  Henry  Howard,  being  lord  privy- 
seal,  was  asked  by  the  king  openly  at  the  table, 
where  commonly  he  entertained  the  king,  upon 
ihe  sudden,  »*  My  lord,  have  you  not  a  desire  to 
•ee  Rome  1"  My  lord  privy-seal  answered,  "  Yes, 
indeed,  sir."  The  king  said,  "  And  why  ?"  My 
lord  answered,  "  Because,  and  it  please  your  ma- 
jesty, it  was  Once  the  seat  of  the  greatest  mo- 
narchy, and  the  serainiary  of  the  bravest  men  of 
the  world,  amongst  the  heathen  :  and  then  again, 
because  after  it  was  the  see  of  so  many  holy 
bishops  in  the  primitive  church,  most  of  them 
martyrs."  The  king  would  not  give  it  over,  but 
taid,  «'And  for  nothing  elsel"  My  lord  an- 
swered, "Yes,  and  it  please  your  majesty,  for 
two  things  especially :  the  one  to  see  him,  who, 
they  say,  hath  so  great  a  power  to  forgive  other 
men  their  sins,  to  confess  his  own  sins  upon  his 
knees  before  a  chaplain  or  priest ;  and  the  other 
to  hear  Antichrist  say  his  creed." 

377.  There  was  a  nobleman  said  of  a  great 
counsellor,  "  that  he  would  have  made  the  worst 
farrier  in  the  world ;  for  he  never  shod  horse  but 
he  cloyed  him :  so  he  never  commended  any  man 
to  the  king  for  service,  or  upon  occasion  of  suit, 


or  otherwise,  but  that  ho  would  come  in,  in  the 
end  with  a  but,  and  drive  in  a  nail  to  his  disad- 
vantage." 

278.  There  ^as  a  lady  of  the  west  country, 
that  gave  great  entertainment  at  her  house  to  most 
of  the  gallant  gentlemen  thereabout,  and  amongst 
others  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  one.  This  lady, 
though  otherwise  a  stately  dame,  was  a  notable 
good  housewife ;  and  in  the  morning  betimes  she 
called  to  one  of  her  maids  that  looked  to  the 
swine,  and  asked,  "  Is  the  piggy  served  1"  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  chamber  was  fast  by  the  lady's, 
so  as  he  heard  her.  A  little  before  dinner,  the  lady 
came  down  in  great  state  into  the  great  chamber* 
which  was  full  of  gentlemen :  and  as  soon  as  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  set  eye  upon  her,  "Madam," 
sailh  he,  "  Is  the  piggy  served  1"  The  lady  an- 
swered, "  You  best  know  whether  you  have  had 
your  breakfast." 

279.  There  was  a  gentleman  fell  very  sick,  and 
a  friend  of  his  said  to  him,  "  Surely,  you  are  in 
danger ;  I  pray  send  for  a  physician."  But  the 
sick  man  answered,  "  It  is  no  matter,  for  if  I  die, 
I  will  die  at  leisure." 

280.  There  was  an  Epicurean  vaunted,  that 
divers  of  other  sects  of  philosophers  did  after  turn 
Epicureans ;  but  there  was  never  any  Epicureans 
that  turned  to  any  other  sect.  Whereupon  a 
philosopher  that  was  of  another  sect  said,  "The 
reason  was  plain ;  for  that  cocks  may  be  made 
capons,  but  capons  could  never  be  made  cocks«" 
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1.  PLutARCH  said  well,  "It  is  otherwise  in  a 
commonwealth  of  men  thai)  of  bees :  the  hive  of 
ft  city  or  kingdom  is  in  best  condition  when  there 
is  least  of  noise  or  bnz  in  it.*' 

2.  The  same  Plutarch  said  of  men  of  weak 
abilities  set  in  great  place,  "That  they  were  like 
little  statues  set  on  great  bases,  inade  to  appear 
the  less  by  their  advancement." 

3.  He  said  again,  "Good  fame  is  like  fire. 
When  you  have  kindled  it,  yon  may  easily  pre- 
serve it ;  but  if  once  you  extinguish  it,  you  will 
not  easily  kindle  it  again ;  at  least,  not  make  it 
bom  as  bright  as  it  did." 

4.  The  answer  of  Apollonins  to  Vespasian  is 


full  of  excellent*  instruction:  Vespasian  asked 
him,  «•  What  was  Nero's  overthrow  1"  He  an- 
swered, "Nero  could  touch  and  tune  the  harp 
well ;  but  in  government  sometimes  he  used  to 
wind  the  pins  too  high,  sometimes  to  let  them 
down  too  low."  And  certain  it  is,  that  nothing 
destroyeth  authority  so  much  as  the  unequal  and 
untimely  interchange  of  power  pressed  too  far, 
and  relaxed  too  much. 

5.  Queen  Elizabeth,  seeing  Sir  Edward  — 
in  her  garden,  looked  out  at  her  window,  and 
asked  him  in  Italian,  "  What  does  a  man  think 
of  when  he  thinks  of  nothing  1"    Sir  Edward, 
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who  had  not  had  the  effect  of  some  of  the  queen's 
grants  so  soon  as  he  had  hoped  and  desired, 
paused  a  little ;  and  then  made  answer,  *«  Madam, 
he  thinks  of  a  woman's  promise."  The  queen 
shrunk  in  her  head ;  but  was  heard  to  say,  **  Well, 
Sir  Edward,  I  must  not  confute  you.*'  Anger 
makes  dull  men  witty,  but  it  keeps  them  poor. 

6.  When  any  great  officer,  ecclesiastical  or 
civil,  was  to  be  made,  the  queen  would  inquire 
afier  the  piety,  integrity,  learning  of  the  man. 
And  when  she  was  satisfied  in  these  qualifica- 
tions, she  would  consider  of  his  personage.  And 
upon  such  an  occasion  she  pleased  once  to  say  to 
me,  «*  Bacon,  how  can  the  magistrate  maintain 
his  authority  when  the  man  is  despised  1" 

7.  In  eighty-eight,  when  the  queen  went  from 
Temple-bar  along  Fleet-street,  the  lawyers  were 
ranked  on  one  side,  and  the  companies  of  the 
city  on  the  other ;  said  Master  Bacon  to  a  lawyer 
that  stood  next  him,  **  Do  but  observe  the  courtiers ; 
if  they  bow  first  to  the  citizens,  they  are  in  debt ; 
if  first  to  us,  they  are  in  law." 

8.  King  James  was  wont  to  be  very  earnest 
with  the  country  gentlemen,  to  go  from  London 
to  their  country  houses.  And  sometimes  he 
would  say  thus  to  them,  **  Grentlemen,  at  London 
you  are  like  ships  in  a  sea,  which  show  like  no- 
thing ;  but  in  your  country  villages  you  are  like 
•hips  in  a  river,  which  look  like  great  things." 

9.  Soon  afler  the  death  of  a  great  officer,  who 
was  judged  no  advancer  of  the  king's  matters,  the 
king  ssdd  to  his  solicitor  Bacon,  who  was  his 
kinsman,  <*  Now  tell  me  truly,  what  say  you  of 
your  cousin  that  is  gone  1"  Mr.  Bacon  answer- 
ed, ««  Sir,  since  your  majesty  doth  charge  me,  I'll 
e'en  deal  plainly  with  you,  and  give  you  such  a 
character  of  him,  as  if  I  were  to  write  his  story. 
I  do  think  he  was  no  fit  counsellor  to  make  your 
affairs  better :  but  yet  he  was  fit  to  have  kept 
them  from  growing  worse."  The  king  said, 
*«  On  my  so'l,  man,  in  the  first  thou  speakest  like 
a  tme  man,  and  in  the  latter  like  a  kinsman." 

10.  King  James,  as  he  was  a  prince  of  great 
judgment,  so  he  was  a  prince  of  marvellous  plea- 
sant humour ;  and  there  now  come  into  my  mind 
two  instances  of  it.  As  he  was  going  through 
Lusen,  by  Greenwich,  he  asked  what  town  it 
was  !  They  said,  Lnaen.  He  asked  a  good 
while  after,  «*  What  town  is  this  we  are  now  in  ?" 
They  said  still,  'twas  Lusen.  •«  On  my  so'l,"  said 
fke  king,  «*  I  will  be  king  of  Lusen." 

11.  In  some  other  of  his  progresses,  he  asked 
how  fu  it  was  to  a  town  whose  name  I  have  for- 
gotten. They  said,  «•  Six  miles."  Half  an  hour 
after,  he  asked  again.  One  said,  «•  Six  miles  and 
an  half."  The  king  alighted  out  of  his  coach, 
and  crept  under  the  shoulder  of  his  led  horse. 
And  when  some  asked  his  majesty  what  he  meant ! 
«« I  must  stalk,"  said  he,  «« for  yonder  town  is 
thy.  and  flies  me." 

13.  Count  Gondomar  sent  a  compliment  to  my 


Lord  St.  Albans,  wishing  him  a  good  £^ter.  My 
lord  thanked  the  messenger,  and  said,  **  He  oooU 
not  at  present  requite  the  count  better  than  in  » 
turning  him  the  like ;  that  he  wished  his  loidiiap 
a  good  passover." 

13.  My  Lord  Chancellor  Elsmere,  when  ki 
had  read  a  petition  which  he  disliked,  wonld  aiy, 
<«  What,  you  would  have  my  hand  to  this  now  I" 
And  the  party  answering,  «<  Yes ;"  he  would  ay 
further,  **Well,  so  you  shall  :  nay,  yon  sbdl 
have  both  my  hands  to  it."  And  so  would,  wilh 
both  his  hands,  tear  it  in  pieces.    • 

14.1  knew  a  wise  man,*  that  had  it  for  a  by- 
word, when  he  saw  men  hasten  to  a  concloaia^ 
«*Stay  a  little  tliat  we  may  make  an  end  tin 
sooner." 

15.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  wont  to  say  of  ai 
angry  man  who  suppressed  his  passion,  **T1iM 
he  thought  worse  than  he  spake ;"  and  of  an  angiy 
man  that  would  chide,  «*  That  he  spoke  wois 
than  he  thought." 

16.  He  was  wont  also  to  say,  <«  That  power  in 
an  ill  man  was  like  the  power  of  a  hlack  witch} 
he  could  do  hurt  but  no  good  with  it."  And  hs 
would  add,  '^lliatthe  magicians  could  tomwals 
into  blood,  but  could  not  turn  the  blood  again  U 
water." 

17.  When  Mr.  Attorney  Cook,  in  the  eKcheqamt 
gave  high  words  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  stood 
much  upon  his  higher  place :  Sir  Francin  said  li 
him,  «*  Mr.  Attorney,  the  less  you  speak  of  i 
own  greatness,  the  more  I  shall  think  of  it  ;*^ 
the  more,  the  less." 

18.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  coming  into  the  Earisf 
Arundel's  garden,  where  there  were  a  great  nn« 
ber  of  ancient  statues  of  naked  men  and  womeOi 
made  a  stand,  and,  as  astonished,  cried  out,  *^tfm 
resurrection." 

19.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  always  ftr 
moderate  counsels,  when  one  was  speaking  sf 
such  a  reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
would  in  effect  make  it  no  church  ;  said  tfans  to 
him, «« Sir,  the  subject  we  talk  of  is  the  eye  of 
England  ;  and  if  there  be  a  speck  or  two  in  tbs 
eye,  we  endeavour  to  take  them  off,  bnt  bs 
were  a  strange  oculist  who  would  pull  ont  tbs 
eye." 

20.  The  same  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  wront  to 
say;  «*That  those  who  left  useful  studios  fe 
useless  scholastic  speculations,  were  like  tbs 
Olympic  gamesters,  who  abstained  from  ne 
labours,  that  they  might  be  fit  for  such 
not  so." 

21.  He  likewise  ofVen  used  this  comparison  :f 
**  The  empirical  philosophers  are  like  to  pis* 
mires ;  they  only  lay  up  and  use  their  store.  TTie 
rationalists  are  like  to  spiders;  they  spin  all  oat 
of  their  own  bowels.    But  give  me  a  philosopher, 

*  8e«  this  alfo  in  hit  Etray  ori>e«patcb. 
f  8e«  tbe  tulMtftnce  of  tbii  lo  Nov.  Org.  ed.  LsfA.  WtL 
p.  10»,  uul  Intf r  CoglUU  1 1  Visa,  p.  53. 
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wbo,  Uke  tbe  bee,  hath  a  middle  facultj,  gather- 
ing from  abroad,  but  digesting  that  which  is 
gathered  by  his  own  virtue.** 

39.  The  Lord  St.  Alban,  who  was  not-  orer 
hasty  to  raise  theories,  but  proceeded  slowly  by 
experiments,  was  wont  to  say  to  some  philoso- 
phers, who  would  not  go  his  pace,  «*  Gentlemen, 
nature  is  a  labyrinth,  in  which  the  very  haste  you 
moTe  with  will  make  you  lose  your  way.** 

d3.  The  same  lord,  when  he  spoke  of  the  Dutch'* 
men,  used  to  say,  ««That  we  could  not  abandon 
them  for  our  safety,  nor  keep  them  for  our  profit.** 
And  sometimes  he  would  express  the  same  sense 
OD  this  manner ;  *'  We  hold  the  Belgic  lion  by 
the  ears.*' 

24.  The  same  lord,  when  a  gentleman  seemed 
not  much  taapproye  of  his  liberality  to  hia  retinue, 
•aid  to  him,  *«  Sir,  I  am  all  of  a  piece ;  if  the  head 


be  lifted  up,  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body  must 
too." 

25.  The  Lord  Bacon  was  wont  to  commend  the 
adnce  of  the  plain  old  man  at  Buxton,  that  sold 
become :  a  proud  lazy  young  fellow  came  to  him 
for  a  besom  upon  trust;  to  whom  the  old  man 
said,  «^ Friend,  hast  thou  no  money?  borrow  of 
thy  back,  and  borrow  of  thy  belly,  they*!!  ne'er 
ask  thee  again,  I  shall  be  dunning  thee  erery  day." 

26.  Solon*  said  well  to  Croesus,  (when  in  os- 
tentation be  showed  him  his  gold,)  ««  Sir,  if  any 
other  come  that  has  better  iron  than  you,  he  will 
be  master  of  all  this  gold.*' 

27.  Jack  Weeks  said  of  a  great  man,  just  then 
dead,  who  pretended  to  some  >  religion,  but  was 
none  of  the  best  liyers,  '*  Well,  I  hope  he  is  in 
hea?en.  Every  man  thinks  as  he  wishes;  but  if 
he  be  in  heaven,  'twere  pity  it  were  known." 


SPURIOUS  APOPHTHEGMS. 


1.  His  majesty  James  the  First,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  having  made  unto  his  Parliament  an 
excellent  and  large  declaration,  concluded  thus, 
Ml  have'  now  given  you  a  clear  minor  of  my 
mind;  use  it  therefore  like  a  mirror;  and  take 
heed  how  you  let  it  fall,  or  how  you  soil  it  with 
your  breath." 

2.  His  majesty  said  to  his  Parliament  at  another 
time,  finding  there  were  some  causeless  jealousies 
town  amongst  them;  *«Tbat  the  king  and  his 
people,  (whereof  the  Parliament  is  the  represen- 
tative body,)  were  as  husband  and  wife;  and 
therefore,  that  of  all  other  things,  jealousy  was 
between  them  most  pernicious." 

3.  His  majesty,  when  he  thought  his  council 
might  note  in  him  some  variety  in  businesses, 
though  indeed  he  remained  constant,  would  say, 
MThat  the  sun  many  times  shineth  watery;  but 
it  is  not  the  sun  which  causeth  it,  but  some  cloud 
rising  betwixt  us  and  the  sun ;  and  when  that  is 
scattered  the  sun  is  as  it  was,  and  comes  to  his 
former  brightness." 

4.  His  majesty,  in  his  answer  to  Ae  book  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Evereux,  (who  had  in  a  grave 
argument  of  divinity  sprinkled  many  witty  orna- 
ments of  poesy  and  humanity,)  saith;  **That 
these  flowers  were  like  blue,  and  yellow,  and  red 
flowers  in  the  corn,  which  make  a  pleasant  show 
to  those  that  look  on,  but  they  hurt  the  com.** 

5.  Sir  Edward  Cook,  being  vehement  against 
the  two  provincial  councils  of  Wales  and  the 
North,  said  to  the  king,  "There  was  nothing 
there  but  a  kind  of  confusion  and  botch  potdi  of 


justice;  one  while  they  were  a  Star  Chamber, 
another  while  a  King's  Bench,  another  a  common 
place,  another  a  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner." His  majesty  answered,  "Why,  Sir 
Edward  Cook,  they  be  like  houses  in  progress, 
where  I  have  not  nor  can  have  such  distinct 
rooms  of  state  as  I  have  here  at  Whitehall  or  at 
Hampton  Court." 

6.  The  commissioners  of  the  treasure  moved 
the  king  for  the  relief  of  his  estate,  to  disafforest 
some  forests  of  his,  explaining  themselves  of 
such  forests  as  lay  out  of  the  way,  not  near  any 
of  the  king*s  houses,  nor  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
gress, whereof  he  should  never  have  use  nor  plea- 
sure. "Why,"  saith  the  king,  "do  you  think 
that  Solomon  had  use  and  pleasure  of  all  his  three 
hundred  concubines." 

7.  His  majesty,  when  the  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  presented  unto  him  the 
instrument  of  Union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
was  merry  with  them ;  and  amongst  other  pleasant 
speeches  showed  unto  them  the  Laird  of  Law** 
riston,  a  Scotchman,  who  was  the  tallest  and 
greatest  man  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  said, 
"  Well,  now  we  are  all  one,  yet  none  of  you  will 
say  but  here  is  one  Scotchman  greater  than  any 
Englishman;"  which  was  an  ambiguous  speech; 
but  it  was  thought  he  meant  it  of  himself. 

8.  His  majesty  would  say  to  the  Lords  of  his 
Council,  when  they  sat  upon  any  great  matter, 
and  came  from  council  in  to  him, "  Well,  you 
have  set,  but  what  have  you  hatsht!" 

1     *  Sm  tbli  in  Ui  EMtjoflke  True  GreataMS  of  Kingdom 
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9.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  importuned  much  by 
my  Lord  of  Essex  to  supply  divers  gpreat  offices 
that  had  been  long*  void ;  the  queen  answered 
nothing  to  the  matter,  but  rose  up  on  the  sudden, 
and  said,  <*  I  am  sure  my  office  will  not  be  long 
void."  And  yet  at  that  time  there  was  much 
speech  of  troubles  and  divisions  about  the  crown 
to  be  afler  her  decease :  but  they  all  vanished,  and 
King  James  came  in  in  a  profound  peace. 

10.  King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  was  so 
punctual  of  his  word  after  it  was  once  passed, 
that  they  called  him  the  King  of  the  Faith. 

11.  The  said  King  Henry  the  Fourth  was 
moved  by  his  Parliament  to  a  war  against  the 
Protestants:  he  answered,  «*Yes,  I  mean  it;  I 
will  make  every  one  of  you  captains ;  you  shall 
have  companies  assigned  you."  The  Parliament 
observing  whereunto  his  speech  tended,  gave 
over,  and  deserted  his  motion. 

12.  A  great  officer  at  court,  when  my  Lord  of 
Essex  was  first  in  trouble,  and  that  he  and  those 
that  dealt  for  him  would  talk  much  of  niy  lord*s 
friends  and  of  his  enemies,  answered  to  one  of 
them,  "  I  will  tell  you,  1  know  but  one  friend  and 
one  enemy  my  lord  hath ;  and  that  one  friend  is 
the  queen,  and  that  one  enemy  is  himself." 

13.  The  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
was  asked  his  opinion  by  ray  Lord  of  Leicester, 
concerning  two  persons  whom  the  queen  seemed 
to  think  well  of:  "  By  my  troth,  my  lord,"  said 
he,  **  the  one  is  a  grave  counsellor,  the  other  is  a 
proper  young  man ;  and  so  he  will  be  as  long  as 
he  lives." 

14.  My  Lord  of  Liecester,  favourite  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  making  a  large  chase  about  Corn- 
bury  Park,  meaning  to  enclose  it  with  posts  artd 
rails,  and  one  day  was  casting  up  his  charge  what 
it  would  come  to ;  Mr.  Goldingham,  a  free-spoken 
man,  stood  by,  and  said  to  my  lord ;  •*  Methinks 
your  lordship  goeth  not  the  cheapest  way  to  work." 
•♦Why,  Goldingham?"  said  my  lord.  "Marry, 
my  lord,"  said  Goldingham,  "  count  you  but  upon 
the  posts,  for  the  country  will  find  you  railing." 

15.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  being  appointed  a  judge 
for  the  northern  circuit,  and  having  brought  his 
trials  that  came  before  him  to  such  a  pass,  as  the 
passing  of  sentence  on  malefactors,  he  was  by 
one  of  the  malefactors  mightily  importuned  for  to 
save  his  life,  which  when  nothing  that  he  had 
said  did  avail,  he  at  length  desired  his  mercy  on 
the  account  of  kindred.  "Pr'ythee,"  said  my 
lord  judge,  "  how  came  that  in  1"  "  Why,  if  it 
plodse  you,  my  lord,  your  name  is  Bacon  and 
mine  is  Hog,  and  in  all  ages  hog  and  bacon  have 
been  so  near  kindred  that  they  are  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated." •*  Ay,  but,"  replied  Judge  Bacon, «'  you 
and  I  cannot  be  kindred  except  you  be  hanged ; 
for  hog  is  not  bacon  until  it  be  well  hanged." 

16.  Two  scholars  and  a  countryman  travelling 
upon  the  road,  one  night  lodged  all  in  one  inn  and 
supped  together,  where  the  scholars  thought  to 


have  put  a  trick  upon  the  coontryman,  wMdi  wm 
thus:  the  scholars  appoirited  for  supper  tks 
pigeons  and  a  fat  capon,  which  being  ready  ws 
brought  up,  and  they  having*  sat  down,  the  ose 
scholar  took  up  one  pigeon,  the  other  scholar  tsok 
the  other  pigeon,  thinking  thereby  that  the  eoos- 
tryman  should  have  sat  still  until  that  they  was 
ready  for  the  carving  of  the  capon,  which  be  psh 
ceiving,  took  the  capon  and  Faid  it  on  his  trenefao^ 
and  thus  said,  **  Daintily  contriyed,  every  oasi 
bird." 

17.  A  man  and  his  wife  in  bed  together,  ihs 
towards  morning  pretended  herself  to  be  01  at 
ease,  desiring  to  lie  on  her  husband's  side ;  so  ths 
good  man  to  please  her  came  over  her,  makiBf 
some  short  stay  in  his  passage  over,  where  she 
had  not  long  lain,  but  desired  to  lie  in  her  M 
place  agrain.  Quoth  he, «« How  can  it  be  effectedl" 
She  answered,  "  Come  over  me  again."  **I  kak 
rather,"  said  he,  «*  go  a  mile  and  a  half  about.* 

18.  A  thief  being  arraigned  at  the  bar  for  stal- 
ing a  mare,  in  his  pleading  urged  many  things  ia 
his  own  behalf,  and  at  last  nothing  availing,  hi 
told  the  bench  the  mare  rather  stole  him  than  hi 
the  mare,  which  in  brief  he  thus  related :  Ihit 
passing  over  several  grounds  about  his  lawM 
occasions,  he  was  pursued  close  by  a  fierce  mas* 
tiff  dog,  and  so  was  forced  to  save  himself  bf 
leaping  over  a  hedge,  which  being  of  an  agfls 
body  he  effected,  and  in  leaping,  a  mare  standi^ 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  leaped  upon  bar 
back,  who  running  furiously  away  with  him,  hi 
could  not  by  any  means  stop  her  until  he  earns 
to  the  next  town,  in  which  town  the  owner  of  tfas 
mare  lived,  and  there  was  he  taken  and  here  SF 
raigned. 

19.  A  notorious  rogue  being  brought  to  the  bsr, 
and  knowing  his  case  to  be  desperate,  instead  sf 
pleading,  he  took  to  himself  the  liberty  of  jestiag^ 
and  thus  said,  ^^  I  charge  you  in  the  king^s  name 
to  seize  and  take  away  that  man  (meaning  tfas 
judge)  in  the  red  gown,  for  I  go  in  danger  of  my 
life  because  of  him." 

20.  A  rough-hewn  seaman  being  brougrht  befbn 
a  wise  just-ass  for  some  misdemeanour,  was  fay 
him  sent  away  to  prison:  and  being  somewhtt 
refractory  after  he  heard  his  doom,  insomuch  as 
he  would  not  stir  a  foot  from  the  place  he  stood, 
saying, '« It  were  better  to  stand  where  he  was 
than  go  to  a  worse  place."  The  justice  thereupon, 
to  show  the  strength  of  his  learning,  took  him  fay 
the  shoulder,  and  said,  «*Thou  shalt  go  ^Nogus 
vogus,'"  instead  of  «» Nolens  volens." 

21.  A  debauched  seaman  being  brought  befoit 
a  justice  of  the  peace  upon  the  account  of  swea^ 
ing,  was  by  the  justice  commanded  to  deposit 
his  fine  in  that  behalf  provided,  which  was  two 
shillings,  he  thereupon,  plucking  out  of  his  pocket 
a  half-crown,  asked  tho  justice  what  was  the  rats 
he  was  to  pay  for  cursing ;  the  justice  told  him 
sixpence ;  quoth  he,  then,  *«  A  pox  take  you  all  for 
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A  company  of  knavM  and  foola^  and  there*8  half- 
arcrown  for  yoa,.  1  will  noTor  stand  changing  of 
money." 

22.  A  witty  rogue  coming  into  a  lace  shop, 
said  he  had  occasion  for  some  lace,  choice  whereof 
being  showed  him,  he  at  last  pitched  upon  one 
pattern,  and  asked  them  how  much  they  would 
have  for  so  much  as  would  reach  from  ear  to  ear, 
for  so  much  he  had  occasion  for ;  they  told  him 
for  so  much :  so  some  few  words  passing  between 
them,  he  at  last  agreed,  and  told  down  his  money 
for  it,  and  began  to  measure  on  his  own  head, 
thus  saying,  •«  One  ear  is  here,  and  the  other  is 
nailed  to  the  pillory  in  Bristol,  and  I  fear  you 
haye  not  so  much  of  this  lace  by  you  at  present 
as  will  perfect  my  bargain ;  therefore  this  piece 
of  lace  shall  suffice  at  present  in  part  of  payment, 
and  provide  the  rest  with  all  expedition." 

22L  A  woman  being  suspected  by  her  husband 
lor  dishonesty,  and  being  by  him  at  last  pressed 
yery  hard  about  it,  made  him  quick  answer  with 
many  protestations,  '*That  she  know  no  more  of 
what  he  said  than  the  man  in  the  moon  :*'  Now 
tfie  captain  of  the  ship  called  *«The  Moon"  was 
the  yery  man  she  so  much  loyed. 

24.  An  apprentice  of  London  being  brought 
before  the  chamberlain  by  his  master,  for  the  sin 
of  incontinency,  even  with  his  own  mistress;  the 
chamberlain  thereupon  gave  him  many  Christian 
exhortations,  and  at  last  he  mentioned  and  pressed 
the  chastity  of  Joseph  when  his  mistress  tempted 
him  with  the  like  crime  of  incontinency.    *<  Ay, 


sir,"  said  the  apprentice,  ^  but  if  Joseph^s  mis- 
tress had  been  as  handsome  as  mine  is,  he  could 
not  have  forborne.** 

25.  When  my  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
was  newly  advanced  to  the  Great  Seal,  Gondomar 
came  to  visit  him;  my  lord  said,  ««That  he  was 
to  thank  God  and  the  king  for  that  honour ;  but 
yet,  so  he  might  be  rid  of  the  burden,  he  could 
very  willingly  forbear  the  honour.  And  that  he 
formerly  had  a  desire,  and  the  same  continued 
with  him  still,  to  lead  a  private  life.*'  Gondomar 
answered  that  he  would  tell  him  a  tale,  <«  Of  an 
old  rat  that  would  needs  leave  the  world:  and 
acquainted  the  young  rats  that  he  woqld  retire 
into  his  hole,  and  spend  his  days.solitarily ;  and 
would  enjoy  no  more  comfort:  and  commanded 
them,  upon  his  high  displeasure,  not  to  offer  to 
come  in  unto  him.  They  forbore  two  or  three 
days ;  at  last,  one  that  was  more  hardy  than  the 
rest,  incited  some  of  his  fellows  to  go  in  with 
him,  and  he  would  venture  to  see  how  his  fiither 
did ;  for  he  might  be  dead.  They  went  in,  and 
found  the  old  rat  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
Parmesan  cheese.**  So  he  applied  the  fable  after 
his  witty  manner. 

26.  Mr.  Houland,  in  conference  with  a  young 
student,  arguing  a  case,  happened  to  say,  «*I 
would  ask  you  but  this  question.**  The  student 
presently  interrupted  him  to  give  him  an  answer. 
Whereunto  Mr.  Houland  gravely  said;  ^^Nay, 
though  I  ask  you  a  question,  yet  I  did  not  mean 
you  should  answer  me,  I  mean  to  answer  myself.*' 
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I.  •^Albator,  quanto  in  arte  est  melior,  tanto 
est  nequior.** 
A  gramester,  the  greater  master  he  is  in  his 
art,  the  worse  man  he  is. 
S.  **Arcum,  intensio  frangit ;  animum,  remissio." 
Much  hendingr  breaks  the  how ;  much  unbend- 
ing, the  mind. 

•  Ttnltaa'i  Baeoaiaaa,  psge  Ml 


3.  ••  Bis  yincit,  qui  se  rincit  in  rictoria." 

He  conquers  twice,  who  upon  victory  over- 
comes hiinself. 

4.  »*  Cum  vitia  prosint,  peccat,  qui  recte  facit.** 
If  vices  were  upon  tiie  whole  matter  profit- 
able, the  virtuous  man  would  he  the  sinner. 

5.  *•  Bene  dormit,  qui  non  sentit  quod  male  dor 

miat." 


vm 
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He  sleeps  well,  who  feels  not  that  he  sleeps 
Ul. 

6.  «*  Delibenure  ntilia,  mora  est  tutissima." 

To  deliberate  aboat  useful  things  is  the  safest 
delay. 

7.  «*  Dolor  decrescit,  ubi  quo  crescat  non  ha- 

bet." 
The  flood  of  grief  decreaseth,  when  it  can 
swell  no  higher. 

8.  **  Etiam  innocentes  eogit  mentiri  dolor.'' 
Pain  makes  even  the  innocent  man  a  liar. 

9.  "  Etiam  celeritas  in  desiderio,  mora  est." 
Even  in  desire,  swiftness  itself  is  delay. 

10.  **  Etiam  capillus  unus  habet  umbram  suam." 
The  smallest  hair  casts  a  shadow. 

11.  •^Fidem  qui  perdit,  quo  se  seryat  in  leli- 

quum  1" 
He  that  has  lost  his  faith,  what  has  he  left  to 
live  onl 
13.  »*  Formosa  facias  muta  oommendatio  est" 
A  beautiful  face  is  a  silent  commendation. 

13.  <*  Fortuna  nimtum  quem  fovet,  stultum  faciL" 
Fortune  makes  him  a  fool,  whom  she  makes 

her  darling. 

14.  **  Fortuna  obesse  nulli  contents  est  semel." 
Fortune  is  not  content  to  do  a  man  but  one  ill 

turn. 

15.  <<  Facit  gratum  fortuna,  quam  nemo  videt." 
The  fortune  which  nobody  sees,  makes  a  man 

happy  and  unenvied. 
16.**  Heu !  quam  miserum  est  ab  illo  ledi,  de  quo 
non  possis  queri." 
O!  what  a  miserable  thing  it  is  to  be  hurt  by 
such  a  one  of  whom  it  is  in  yain  to  com- 
plain. 

17.  *'  Homo  toties  moritur  quoties  amittit  sues." 
A  man  dies  as  often  as  he  loses  his  friends. 

18.  **  Haeredis  iletus  sub  persona  risns  est." 
The  tears  of  an  heir  are  laughter  under  a  vi- 
zard. 

19.  **Jucundum  nihil  est,  nisi  quod  reficit  va- 

rietas." 
Nothing  is  pleasant,  to  which  variety  does  not 
give  a  relish. 

20.  **  Invidiam  ferre,  aut  fortis,  aut  felix  potest" 
He  may  bear  envy,  who  is  either  courageous 

or  happy. 

21.  *(  In  malis  sperare  bonum,  nisi  innocens,  nemo 

potest" 
None  but  a  virtuous  man  can  hope  well  in  ill 
circumstances. 


83.  *«  In  vindicando,  ciiminosa  est  celeritM.** 
In  taking  revenge,  the  very  hasta  we  make  ii 
criminal. 

33.  «*  In  calamitoso  risus  etiam  injoria  est.** 
When  men  are  in  calamity,  if  we  do  but  laagl 

we  offend. 

34.  ««ImprobeNeptunumacci]satyqmitenmiBa»> 

fragium  facit" 
He  accuseth  Neptune  unjostly,  who  makM 
shipwreck  a  second  time. 

35.  «•  M ultis  minatur,  qui  uni  facit  injoriam." 
He  that  injures  one,  threatens  an  hondrsd. 

36.  ««Mora  omnia  ingrata  est,  sed  facit  sapissp 

tiam." 
All  delay  is  ungrateful,  but  we  are  iic»t  wIm 
without  it 

37.  **  Mori  est  feUcis  antequam  mortem  ioToeet" 
Happy  he  who  dies  ere  he  calls  for  deatk  Is 

take  him  away. 

38.  **  Mains  ubi  bonum  se  simulate  tano.  est  pe^ 

simus." 
An  ill  man  is  always  ill ;  but  he  is  then  ^ 
of  all  when  he  pretends  to  be  a  saint. 

39.  "  Magno  cum  periculo  custoditar,  quod  a 

tis  placet" 
Lock  and  key  will  scarce  keep  diat 
which  pleases  everybody. 

30.  «•  Male  vivunt  qui  se  semper  victoros  pataaL* 
They  think  ill,  who  thtiAc  of  lining  alwBfa» 

31.  ^«  Male  secum  agit  sger,  modicum  qui 

dem  facit" 
That  sick  man  does  ill  for  himself  > 

bis  physician  his  heir. 
33.  >*  Multos  timere  debet,  quem  mnlti  timent.** 
He  of  whom  many  are  afraid,  ought  [ 

to  fear  many. 

33.  (« Nulla  tam  bona  est  fortuna,  de  qoa  nil  ] 

queri." 

There  is  no  fortune  so  good  but  it  bates  aa 
ace. 

34.  <*Pars  beneficii  est,  quod   petitar  si  beas 

neges." 
It  is  part  of  the  gif^  if  you  deny  genteelf 
what  is  asked  of  you. 
36.  «*Timidus  vocat  se  cautem,  pareum  sordi- 
dus." 
The  coward  calls  himself  a  wary  man  ;  aal 
the  miser  says  he  is  frugal. 
36.  «•  O  vita !  misero  longa,  felici  brevis.** 

O  life!  an  age  to  him  that  is  in  misery ;  aal 
to  him  that  is  happy,  a  moment 


A  COLLECTION  OF  SENTENCES 


OUT  OF  SOME  OF  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THE  LORD  BACON.* 


I.  It  is  a  strange  desire  which  men  haye,  to 
seek  power,  and  lose  liberty. 

3.  Children  increase  the  cares  of  life ;  bat  they 
mitigate  the  remembrance  of  death. 

3.  Romid  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  natore ; 
and  a  mixture  of  felsehood  is  like  allay  in  gold  and 
silrer,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the  better, 
bmitembasethit. 

4.  Death  openeth  the  gate  to'good  feme,  and  ex- 
tinguishethenyy. 

5.  Schism,  in  the  spiritual  body  of  the  church 
is  a  greater  scandal  than  a  corruption  in  manners : 
as,  in  the  natural  body,  a  wound  or  solution  of 
continuity  is  worse  than  a  corrupt  humour. 

6.  Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the 
more  a  man's  nature  runs  to,  the  more  ought  law 
ts  weed,  it  out 

7.  He  that  studieth  revenge,  keepeth  his  own 
wounds  green. 

8.  Revengeful  persons  live  and  die  like  witches : 
ihm  life  is  mischievous,  and  their  end  is  unfortu- 
Bate. 

9.  It  was  a  high  ^eech  of  Seneca,  afler  the 
manner  of  the  Stoics,  that  the  good  things  which 
belong  to  prosperity  are  to  be  wished ;  but  the  good 
things  which  belong  to  adversity  are  to  be  admired. 

10.  He  that  cannot  see  well,  let  him  go  sofUy. 

II.  If  a  man  be  thought  secret,  it  inviteth  dis- 
covery :  as  the  more  close  air  sucketh  in  the  more 
open. 

13.  Keep  your  authority  wholly  from  your  chil- 
dren, not  so  your  purse. 

13.  Man  of  noble  birth  are  noted  to  be  envious 
towards  new  men  when  they  rise:  for  the  dis- 
tance is  altered ;  and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  the  eye, 
that  when  others  come  on,  they  think  themselves 
go  back. 

14.  That  envy  is  most  malignant  which  is  like 
Cain's,  who  envied  his  brother,  because  his  sacri- 
fice was  better  accepted,  when  there  was  nobody 
but  God  to  look  on. 

15.  The  lovers  of  great  place  are  impatient  of 
privatcness,  even  in  age,  which  requires  the  sha- 
dow :  like  old  townsmen,  that  will  be  still  sitting 
at  their  street  door,  though  there  they  offer  age  to 
scorn. 

IC.  In  evil,  the  best  condition  is,  not  to  will : 
the  next  not  to  can. 
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17.  In  great  plsce  ask  counsel  of  both  times :  of 
the  ancient  time,  what  is  best ;  and  of  the  latter 
time,  what  is  fittest. 

18.  As  in  nature  things  move  more  violently 
to  their  place,  and  calmly  in  their  place :  so  vir- 
tue in  ambition  is  violent ;  in  authority,  settled  and 
calm. 

19.  Boldness  in  civil  business  is  like  pronun- 
ciation in  the  orator  of  Demosthenes :  the  first, 
second,  and  third  thing. 

20.  Boldness  is  blind:  wherefore  it  is  ill  in 
counsel,  but  good  in  execution.  For  in  counsel 
it  is  good  to  see  dangers :  in  execution,  not  to  see 
them,  except  they  be  very  great. 

21.  Without  good  nature,  man  is  but  a  better 
kind  of  vermin. 

22.  God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince 
atheism,  because  his  ordinary  worits  convince  it. 

23.  The  great  atheists  indeed  are  hypocrites, 
who  are  always  handling  holy  things,  but  without 
feeling ;  so  as  they  must  needs  be  cauterized  in 
the  end. 

24.  The  master  of  superstition  is  the  people. 
And  in  all  superstition,  wise  men  fdlow  fools. 

25.  In  removing  superstitions,  care  would  be 
had,  that,  as  it  &reth  in  ill  purgings,  the  good  be 
not  taken  away  with  the  bad :  which  commonly  is 
done  when  the  people  is  Uie  physician. 

26.  He  that  goelh  into  a  country  before  he  hath 
some  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  school, 
and  not  to  traveL 

27.  It  is  a  miserable  state  of  mind,  and  yet  it  is 
commonly  the  case  of  kings,  to  have  few  things  to 
desire,  and  many  things  to  fear. 

28.  Depression  of  the  nobility  may  make  a  king 
more  absolute  but.  less  safe. 

29.  All  precepts  concerning  kings  are,  in  effect, 
comprehended  in  these  remembrances :  remember 
thou  art  a  man ;  remember  thou  art  God's  ?ice- 
gerent :  the  one  bndleth  their  power,  and  the  other 
Uieir  will. 

30.  Things  will  have  their  first  or  second  agi- 
tation :  if  they  be  not  tossed  upon  the  arguments 
of  counsel,  they  will  be  tossed  upon  the  waves 
of  fortune. 

31.  The  true  composition  of  a  counsellor  is, 
rather  to  be  skilled  in  his  master's  business  than 
his  nature ;  for  then  he  is  like  to  advise  him,  and 
not  to  fS^ed  his  humour. 
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32.  Prirate  opinion  is  more  free,  but  opinion 
before  others  is  more  reverend. 

33.  Fortone  is  like  a  market,  where  many  times 
if  you  stay  a  little  the  price  will  fall. 

34.  Fortmie  sometimes  tameih  the  handle  of  the 
bottle,  which  is  easy  to  be  taken  hold  of ;  and 
af^r  the  belly,  which  b  hard  to  grasp. 

35.  Generally  it  is  good  to  commit  the  begin- 
ning of  all  great  actions  to  Argus  with  an  hun- 
dred eyes;  and  the  ends  of  them  to  Briareus  with 
an  hundred  hands;  first  to  watch,  and  then  to 
speed. 

36.  There  is  great  difference  betwixt  a  cunning 
man  and  a  wise  man.  There  be  that  can  pack 
the  cards,  who  yet  cannot  play  well ;  they  are 
good  in  canyasses  and  factions,  and  yet  otherwise 
mean  men. 

37.  Extreme  self-lovers  will  set  a  roan's  house 
on  fire,  though  it  were  but  to  roast  their  eggs. 

38.  New  things,  like  strangers,  are  more  ad- 
mired and  less  favoured. 

39.  It  were  good  that  men,  in  their  innovations, 
would  follow  the  example  of  time  itself,  which 
indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly,  and  by  de- 
grees scarce  to  be  perceived. 

40.  They  that  reverence  too  much  old  time,  are 
but  a  scorn  to  the  new. 

41.  The  Spaniards  and  Spartans  have  been  noted 
to  be  of  small  despatch.  «*  Mi  venga  la  muerte 
de  Spagna;'*  Let  my  death  come  from  Spain,  for 
then  it  will  be  sure  to  be  long  a  coming. 

43.  Yon  had  better  take  for  business  a  man 
somewhat  absurd,  than  over-formal. 

43.  Those  who  want  friends  to  whom  to  open 
their  griefs,  are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts. 

44.  Number  itself  importeth  not  much  in  ar- 
mies, where  the  people  are  of  weak  courage ;  for, 
as  Virgil  says,  it  never  troubles  a  wolf  how  many 
the  sheep  be. 

45.  Let  states  that  aim  at  greatness,  take  heed 
how  their  nobility  and  gentry  multiply  too  fast. 
In  coppice  woods,  if  you  leave  your  stadles  too 
thick,  you  shall  never  have  clean  underwood,  but 
shrubs  and  bushes. 

46.  A  civil  war  is  like  the  heat  of  a  fever;  but 
a  foreign  war  is  like  the  heat  of  exercise,  and 
serveth  to  keep  the  body  in  health. 

47.  Suspicions  among  thoughts,  are  like  bats 
among  birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight. 

48.  Base  natures,  if  they  find  themselves  once 
suspected,  will  never  bo  true. 

49.  Men  ought  to  find  the  difference  between 
saltness  and  bitterness.  Certainly  he  that  hath  a 
satirical  vein,  as  he  maketh  others  afraid  of  his 
wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of  others'  memory. 

50.  Discretion  in  speech  is  more  than  eloquence. 

51.  Afen  seem  neither  well  to  understand  their 
riches  nor  their  strength  ;  of  the  former  they  be- 
lieve greater  things  than  they  should,  and  of  the 
'atter  much  less.  And  from  hence  certain  fatal 
pillars  have  bounded  the  progress  of  learning. 


52.  Riches  are  the  baggage  of  Tirtiie ;  ttey 
cannot  be  spared,  nor  left  behind,  but  they  h» 
der  the  march. 

53.  Great  riches  have  sold  more  men  Iha 
ever  they  have  bought  out. . 

54.  Riches  have  wings,  and  sometimes  they  fly 
away  of  themselves,  and  sometimes  they  nmsl  lit 
set  flying  to  bring  in  more. 

55.  He  that  defers  his  charity  tQl  he  isdesd^ii, 
if  a  man  weighs  it  rightly,  rather  liberal  of  another 
man's  than  of  his  own. 

56.  Ambition  is  like  choler;  if  it  can  niofa,it 
makes  men  active ;  if  it  be  stopped,  it  beeooMf 
adust,  and  makes  men  melancholy. 

57.  To  take  a  soldier  without  ambition,  n  t» 
pull  off  his  spurs. 

58.  Some  ambitious  men  seem  as  skiceus  t» 
princes  in  matters  of  danger  and  envy.  For  m 
man  will  take  such  parts,  except  he  be  like  tht 
seeled  dove,  that  mounts  and  mounts,  because  hi 
cannot  see  about  him. 

59.  Piinces  and  states  should  choose  suehni* 
nisters  as  are  more  sensible  of  duty  than  risiag; 
and  should  discern  a  busy  nature  from  a  willia| 
mind. 

60.  A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  orwesii; 
therefore  let  him  seasonably  water  the  one,  aai 
destroy  the  other. 

61.  If  a  man  look  sharply  and  attentifsly.  Is 
shall  see  fortune  ;  for  though  she  be  blind,  aihs  ii 
not  invisible. 

68.  Usury  bringeth  the  treasure  of  a  leahnff 
state  into  a  few  hands :  for  Ae  usurer  beiof  il 
certainties,  and  others  at  uncertainties ;  at  the  esi 
of  the  game  most  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  boii 

63.  Beauty  is  best  in  a  body  that  hath  nAm 
dignity  of  presence,  than  beauty  of  aspect.  Us 
beautiful  prove  accomplished,  but  not  of  giMl 
spirit;  and  study,  for  the  most  part,  rather  bAi- 
viour  than  virtue. 

64.  The  best  part  of  beauty  is  that  which  a 
picture  cannot  express. 

65.  He  who  builds  a  fair  house  upon  an  ill  wet^ 
conmiits  himself  to  prison. 

66.  If  you  will  work  on  any  man,  you  mHl 
either  know  his  nature  and  fashion,  and  so  kid 
him;  or  his  ends,  and  so  persuade  him;  orUi 
weaknesses  and  disadvantages,  and  so  awe  hia; 
or  those  that  have  interest  in  him,  and  so  govsm 
him. 

67.  Costly  followers  (among  whom  we  nay 
reckon  those  who  are  importunate  in  suits)  an 
not  to  be  liked ;  Ipst,  while  a  man  maketh  hil 
train  longer,  he  maketh  his  wings  shorter. 

68.  Fame  is  like  a  river  that  beareth  up  thiaga 
light  and  swollen,  and  drowns  things  weighty 
and  solid. 

69.  Seneca  saith  well,  thnt  anger  is  like  laist 
which  breaks  itself  upon  that  which  it  falls. 

70.  Excusations,  cessions,  modesty  itself  wdl 
governed,  are  but  arts  of  ostentation. 
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71.  High  treason  is  not  written  in  ice,  that 
when  the  hody  relentetii,  the  impieerion  shoold 
goawaj. 

i^.  The  heat  governments  are  always  subject 
to  be  like  the  fidrest  crystals,  Wher^  erery  icicle 


or  grain  is  seen^  which  in  a  fouler  stone  is  nerer 
peroeiyed. 

73.  Hollow  charch  papists  are  like  the  roots 
of  nettles,  which  themselves  sting  not;  bat  yet 
they  bear  all  the  stinging  leaves. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  CIVIL  CONVERSATION. 

BY  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON.* 


,  To  deceive  men's  expectations  generally  (which 
cautel)  argaeth  a  staid  mind,  and  unexpected  con- 
stancy :  viz.  in  matters  of  fear,  anger,  sudden  Joy 
or  grief,  and  all  things  which  may  affect  or  alter 
the  mind  in  public  or  sudden  accidents,  or  suchlike. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  a  steadfast  countenance, 
not  Wavering  with  action,  as  in  moving  the  head  or 
hand  too  much,  which  showeth  a  fantastical, 
light,  and  fickle  operation  of  the  spirit,  and  con- 
sequently like  mind  as  gesture :  only  it  is  suf- 
ficient, with  leisure,  to  use  a  modest  action  in 
either. 

In  all  kinds  of  speech,  either  pleasant,  grave, 
levere,  or  ordinary,  it  is  convenient  to  speak 
leisurely,  and  rather  drawingly,  than  hastily; 
because  hasty  speech  confounds  the  memory, 
and  oftentimes,  besides  unseemliness,  drives  a 
man  either  to  a  non-plus  or  unseemly  stammering, 
harping  upon  that  which  should  follow ;  whereas 
a  slow  speech  confirmeth  the  memory,  addeth  a 
conceit  of  wisdom  to  the  hearers,  besides  a  seem- 
Kness  of  speech  and  countenance.  To  desire  in 
discourse  to  hold  all  arguments,  is  ridiculous, 


wanting  true  judgment ;  for  in  all  things  no  man 
can  be  exquisite. 

To  have  commonplaces  to  discourse,  and  to 
want  variety,  is  both  tedious  to  the  hearers,  and 
shows  a  shallowness  of  conceit :  therefore  it  is 
good  to  vary,  and  suit  speeches  with  the  present 
occasions ;  and  to  have  a  moderation  in  all  our 
speeches,  especially  in  jesting  of  religion,  state, 
great  persons,  weighty  and  important  business, 
poverty,  or  any  thing  deserving  pity. 

A  long  continued  speech,  without  a  good 
speech  of  interlocution,  showeth  slowness :  and 
a  good  reply,  without  a  good  set  speech,  showeth 
shallowness  and  weakness. 

To  use  many  circumstances,  ere  you  come  to 
the  matter,  is  wearisome ;  and  to  use  none  at  all, 
is  but  blunt  ^ 

Bashfulness  is  a  great  hinderance  to  a  man, 
both  of  uttering  his  conceit,  and  understanding 
what  is  propounded  unto  him;  wherefore  it  is 
good  to  press  himself  forwards  with  discretion, 
both  in  speech,  and  company  of  the  better  sort. 
"Uiut  pronpUM  Ihcit." 


AN  ESSAY  ON  DEATH. 
BY  THE   LORD   CHANCELLOR  BACON.t 


1  •  I  HAVE  often  tiiought  upon  death,  and  I  find  it 
the  least  of  all  evils.  All  that  which  is  past  is 
as  a  dream ;  and  he  that  hopes  or  depends  upon 
time  coming,  dreams  waking.  So  much  of  our 
life  as  we  have  discovered  is  already  dead ;  and 
all  those  hours  which  we  share,  even  from  the 
breasts  of  our  mother,  until  we  return  to  our 
grandmother  the  earth,  are  part  of  our  dying 
days ;  whereof  even  this  is  one,  and  those  that 
imcceed  are  of  the  same  nature,  for  we  die  daily ; 
and  as  others  have  given  place  to  us,  so  we 
mast  in  the  end  give  way  to  others. 
•  f^MB  tht  RmmOm. 


3.  Physicians  in  the  name  of  death  include 
all  sorrow,  anguish,  disease,  calamity,  or  what- 
soever can  fall  in 'the  life  of  man,  either  grievous 
or  unwelcome:  but  these  things  are  familiar 
unto  us,  and  we  suffer  them  every  hour ;  there- 
fore we  die  daily,  and  I  am  older  since  I  af- 
firmed it. 

3.  I  know  many  wise  men,  that  fear  to  die; 
for  Ae  change  is  bitter,  and  flesh  would  re- 
fuse to  prove  it :  besides  the  expectation  orings 
terror,  and  that  exceeds  the  evil.  But  I  do  not 
believe,  that  any  man  fears  to  be  dead,  but  only 
tl 
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the  stroke  of  death :  and  such  are  my  hopes,  that 
if  Heaven  be  pleased,  and  nature  renew  but  my 
lease  for  twenty-one  years  more,  without  askings 
longer  days,  I  ^all  be  strong  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge without  mourning  that  I  was  begotten 
mortal.  Virtue  walks  not  in  the  highway,  though 
she  go  per  alta ;  this  is  strength  and  the  blood  to 
yirtue,  to  contemn  things  that  be  desired,  and  to 
neglect  that  which  is  feared. 

4.  Why  should  man  be  in  love  with  his  fetters, 
though  of  gold  1  Alt  thou  drowned  in  security  f 
Then  I  say  thou  art  perfectly  dead.  For  though 
thou  movest,  yet  thy  soul  is  buried  within  thee, 
and  thy  good  angel  either  forsakes  his  guard  or 
sleeps.  There  is  nothing  under  heaven,  saving 
a  true  friend,  who  cannot  be  counted  within  the 
number  of  moveables,  unto  which  my  heart  doth 
lean.  And  this  dear  freedom  hath  begotten  me 
this  peace,  that  I  mourn  not  for  that  end  which 
must  be,  nor  spend  one  wish  to  have  one  minute 
added  to  the  incertain  date  of  my  years.  It  was 
no  mean  apprehension  of  Luoian,  who  says  of 
Menippus,  that  in  his  travels  through  hell  he 
knew  not  the  kings  of  the  earth  from  other  men, 
but  only  by  their  louder  cr}'ings  and  tears:  which 
was  fostered  in  them  through  the  remorseful  me- 
mory of  the  good  days  they  had  seen,  and  the 
fruitful  havings  which  they  so  unwillingly  left 
behind  them:  he  that  was  well  seated,  looked 
back  at  his  portion,  and  was  loath  to  forsake  his 
farm;  and  others  either  minding  marriages, 
pleasures,  profit,  or  preferment,  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused from  death's  banquet :  they  had  made  an 
appointment  with  earth,  looking  at  the  blessings, 
not  the  hand  that  enlarged  them,  forgetting  how 
unclothedly  thoy  came  hither,  or  with  what  naked 
ornaments  they  were  arrayed. 

5.  But  were  we  servants  of  the  precept  given, 
and  observers  of  the  heathen's  rule  «« memento 
mori,"  and  not  become  benighted  with  this  seem- 
ing felicity,  we  should  enjoy  it  as  men  prepared 
to  lose  and  not  wind  up  our  thoughts  upon  so 
perishing  a  fortune :  he  that  is  not  slackly  strong, 
as  the  servants  of  pleasure,  how  can  he  be  found 
unready  to  quit  the  veil  and  false  visage  of  his 
perfection  1  The  soul  having  shaken  off  her 
flesh,  doth  then  set  up  for  herself,  and  contemn- 
ing things  that  are  under,  shows  what  finger  hath 
enforced  her;  for  the  souls  of  idiots  are  of  the 
same  piece  with  those  of  statesmen,  but  now  and 
then  nature  is  at  a  fault,  and  this  good  guest  of 
ours  takes  soil  in  an  imperfect  body,  and  so  is 
slackened  from  showing  her  wonders;  like  an 
excellent  musician,  which  cannot  utter  himself 
upon  a  defective  instrument. 

6.  But  see  how  I  am  swerved,  and  lose  my 
course,  touching  at  the  soul,  that  doth  least  hold 
action  with  death,  who  hath  the  surest  property 
in  this  frail  act;  his  style  is  the  end  of  all  flesh, 
and  the  beginning  of  incomiption. 

This  ruler  of  monuments  leads  men  for  the 


most  part  out  of  this  world  with  their  heels  lor- 
ward ;  in  token  that  he  is  oontrmry  to  lifei  whkl 
being  obtained,  sends  men  headlong'  into  4it 
wretched  theatre,  where  being  airived,  their  im 
language  is  that  of  mooming.  Nor  in  my  owi 
thoughts,  can  I  compare  men  more  fitly  to  any 
thing,  than  to  the  Indian  fig-tree,  which  bdm 
ripened  to  his  full  height,  is  said  to  decline  hit 
branches  down  to  the  earth;  whereof  she  em- 
ceives  again,  and  they  become  roots  in  their  ows 
stock. 

So  man  having  derived  his  being  from  the 
earth,  first  lives  the  life  of  a  tree,  drawing  his 
nourishment  as  a  plant,  and  made  ripe  for  death 
he  tends  downwards,  and  is  sowed  again  in  his 
mother  the  earth,  where  he  perisheth  not,  but  ex- 
pects a  quickening. 

7.  So  we  see  death  exempts  not  a  man  fioi 
being,  but  only  presents  an  alteration ;  yet  that 
are  some  men,  I  think,  that  stand  otherwise  pes- 
suaded.  Death  finds  not  a  worse  friend  than  an 
alderman,  to  whose  door  I  never  knew  him  Wft 
come;  but  he  is  an  importunate  guest,  and  vil 
not  be  said  nay. 

And  though  they  themselves  shall  affirm,  that 
they  are  not  within,  yet  the  answer  will  not  bt 
taken;  and  that  which  heightens  their  fear  iib 
that  they  know  they  are  in  danger  to  forfeit  their 
flesh,  but  are  not  wise  of  the  payment  day :  which 
sickly  uncertainty  is  the  occasion  that,  Ibr  tha 
most  part  they  step  out  of  this  world  unfaniahad 
for  their  general  account,  and  being  all  wap^ 
vided,  desire  yet  to  hold  their  gravity,  prepaiiag 
their  souls  to  answer  in  scarlet. 

Thus  I  gather,  that  death  is  nnagreeabls  ti 
most  citizens,  because  they  commonly  die  intM 
tate :  this  being  a  rule,  that  when  their  will  ii 
made,  they  think  themselves  nearer  a  grave  thw 
before ;  now  they  out  of  the  wisdom  of  thousands 
think  to  scare  destiny  from  which  there  is  no  ap* 
peal,  by  not  making  a  will,  or  to  live  longer  by 
protestation  of  their  unwillingness  to  die.  Thef 
are  for  the  most  part  well  made  in  this  world,  ae- 
counting  their  treasure  by  legions,  as  men  do 
devils,  their  fortune  looks  toward  them,  and  they 
are  willing  to  anchor  at  it,  and  desire,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, to  put  the  evil  day  far  off  from  them,  and  to 
adjourn  their  ungrateful  and  killing  period. 

No,  these  are  not  the  men  which  have  bespokea 
death,  or  whose  looks  arc  assured  to  entertain  a 
thought  of  him. 

8.  Death  arrives  gracious  only  to  such  as  sit  ia 
darkness,  or  lie  heavy  burdened  with  frnef  and 
irons;  to  the  poor  Christian,  that  sits  bound  ia 
the  galley;  to  despairful  widows,  pensive  pri- 
soners, and  deposed  kings :  to  them  whose  fortune 
runs  back,  and  whose  spirits  mutiny ;  unto  such 
death  is  a  redeemer,  and  the  grave  a  place  for 
reti redness  and  rest. 

These  wait  upon  the  shore  of  death,  and  wait 
unto  him  to  draw  near,  wishing  above  all  other* 
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to  see  his  star,  that  they  might  be  led  to  his  place, 
wooing  the  remorseless  sisters  to  wind  down  the 
watch  of  their  life,  and  to  break  them  off  before 
the  hoar. 

9.  Bat  death  is  a  dolefol  messenger  to  a  nearer, 
and  fate  nntimely  cats  their  thr^:  for  it  is 
never  mentioned  by  him,  bat  when  ramours  of 
war  and  civil  tamalts  pat  him  in  mind  thereof. 

And  when  many  hands  are  armed,  and  the  peace 
of  a  city  in  disorder,  and  the  foot  of  the  common 
soldiers  soands  an  alarm  on  his  stairs,  then  per^ 
haps  each  a  one,  broken  in  thoaghts  of  his  moneys 
abroad,  and  carsing  the  monaments  of  coin  which 
are  in  his  hoase,  can  be  content  to  think  of  death ; 
and,  being  hasty  of  perdition,  wUl  perhaps  hang 
himself,  lest  his  throat  shoald  be  cut ;  provided 
that  he  may  do  it  in  his  study,  surrounded  with 
wealth,  to  which  his  eye  sends  a  faint  and 
languishing  salute,  even  upon  the  turning  off; 
remembering  always,  that  be  have  time  and 
liberty  by  writing,  to  depute  himself  as  his  own 
heir. 

For  that  is  a  great  peace  to  his  end,  and  recon- 
ciles him  wonderfully  upon  the  point. 

10.  Herein  we  all  dally  with  ourselves,  and  are 
without  proof  of  necessity.  I  am  not  of  those 
that  dare  promise  to  pine  away  myself  in  vain 
glory,  and  I  hold  such  to  be  but  feat  boldness, 
and  them  that  dare  commit  it  to  be  vain.  Yet 
for  my  part,  I  think  nature  should  do  me  great 
wrong,  if  I  should  be  so  long  in  dying  as  I  was 
in  being  born. 

To  speak  truth,  no  man  knows  the  lists  of  his 
own  patience ;  nor  oan  divine  how  able  he  shall 
be  in  his  sufferings,  till  the  storm  come ;  the  per- 
feotest  virtue  being  tried  in  action  :  but  I  would, 
out  of  a  care  to  do  the  best  business  well,  ever 
keep  a  guard,  and  stand  upon  keeping  faith  and 
a  good  conscience. 

11.  And  if  wishes  might  find  place,  I  would 
die  together,  and  not  my  mind  often,  and  my  body 
once ;  that  is,  I  would  prepare  for  the  messengers 
of  death,  sickness  and  liffliction,  and  not  wait 
long,  or  be  attempted  by  the  violence  of  pain. 

Herein  I  do  not  profess  myself  a  Stoic,  to 


hold  grief  no  evil,  but  opinion,  and  a  thing  in- 
different. 

But  I  consent  with  Caraar,  that  the  suddenest 
passage  is  easiest,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
awakens  our  resolve  and  readiness  to  die,  than  the 
quieted  conscience,  strengthened  with  opinion 
tiiat  we  shall  be  well  spoken  of  upon  earth  by 
those  that  are  just  and  of  the  family  of  virtue ;  the 
opposite  whereof  is  a  fury  to  man,  and  makes  even 
life  unsweet. 

Therefore,  what  is  more  heavy  than  evil  fame 
deserved  ?  Or,  likewise,  who  can  see  worse  days, 
than  he  that  yet  living  doth  follow  at  the  funerals 
of  his  own  reputation  1 

I  have  laid  up  many  hopes,  that  I  am  privileged 
from  that  kind  of  mourning,  and  could  wish  the 
like  peace  to  all  those  with  whom  I  wage  love. 

12.  I  might  say  much  of  the  commodities  that 
death  can  sell  a  man ;  but  briefly,  death  is  a  friend 
of  ours,  and  he  that  is  not  ready  to  entertain  him 
is  not  at  home.  Whilst  I  am,  my  ambition  is  not 
to  foreflow  the  tide ;  I  have  but  so  to  make  my 
interest  of  it,  as  I  may  account  for  it ;  I  would 
wish  nothing  but  what  might  better  my  days, 
nor  desire  any  greater  place  than  in  the  front  of 
good  opinion.  I  make  not  love  to  the  continuance 
of  days,  but  to  the  goodness  of  them ;  nor  wish  to 
die,  but  refer  myself  to  my  hour,  which  the  great 
Dispenser  of  all  things  hath  appointed  me ;  yet  as 
I  am  frail,  and  suffered  for  the  first  fault,  were 
it  given  me  to  choose,  I  should  not  be  earnest  to 
see  the  evening  of  my  age  ;  that  extremity  of  it- 
self being  a  disease,  and  a  mere  return  into  infancy ; 
so  that  if  perpetuity  of  life  might  be  given  me,  I 
should  think  what  the  Greek  poet  said,  "  Such  an 
age  is  a  mortal  evil.'*  And  since  I  must  needs  be 
dead,  I  require  it  may  not  be  done  before  mine 
enemies,  that  I  be  not  stript  before  I  be  cold :  but 
before  my  friends.  The  night  was  even  now;  but 
that  name  is  lost;  it  is  not  now  late,  but  early. 
Mine  eyes  begin  to  discharge  their  watch,  and 
compound  with  this  fieshly  weakness  for  a  time 
of  perpetual  rest;  and  I  shall  presently  be  as 
happy  for  a  few  hours,  as  I  had  died  the  first 
I  hour  I  was  bom. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

Tbb  Adyancement  of  Learning  was  published  in  the  year  1G05.    It  is  entitled 

THE 

TVVOO  BOOKES  OF 

Francis  Bacon, 

Of  the  profioience  and  adaancement  of  Learning,  diuine  and  humane. 

to  the  king. 

At  London, 

^  Printed  for  Henri  Tomes,  and  are  to  be  sould  at  his  shop  in  Graies  Inne  Gate  in  Holbome.  1605 

It  is  a  small  thin  quarto  of  119  pages,  somewhat  incorrectly  printed,  the  subjects  being  distingaishad 
by  capitals  and  itsdios  introduced  into  the  text,  with  a  few  marginal  notes  in  Latin.  The  following 
is  an  exact  specimen : 

«•  History  is  Nattrall,  Cnriu,  Ecclksiasticall  &  Literary,  whereof  the  three  first  I  allow  as 
«xtant,  the  fourth  I  note  as  deficient.  For  no  man  hath  propounded  to  himselfe  the  generall  state  of 
learning  to  bee  described  and  represented  from  age  to  age,  as  many  haue  done  the  works  of  nature, 
&  the  State  ciuUe  and  Ecclesiastical ;  without  which  the  Hbtory  of  the  world  seemeth  to  me,  to  be 
as  the  Staiua  of  Pofyfkemua  with  his  eye  out,  that  part  being  wanting,  which  doth  most  shew  the 
spirit,  and  life  of  the  person.** 

Of  this  work  he  sent  a  copy,  with  a  letter,  to  the  king;  to  the  nniyersity  of  Cambridge ;  to  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge;  to  the  university  of  Oxford ;  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley ;  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Egerton;  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury ;  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Buckhurst:  and  to  Mr.  Matthews.  From 
these  letters,  which  are  all  in  exbtence,  the  letter  to  the  lord  chancellor,  as  a  favourable  specimen, 
is  annexed : 

««  May  it  pliask  your  lordship, 

*(  I  humbly  present  your  lordship  with  a  work,  wherein,  as  you  have  much  commandment  over  the 
author,  so  your  lordship  hath  great  interest  in  the  argument :  For  to  speak  without  flattery,  few  have 
like  use  of  learning  or  like  judgment  in  learning,  as  I  have  observed  in  your  lordship.  And  again, 
your  lordship  hath  been  a  great  planter  of  learning,  not  only  in  those  places  in  the  church  wiiich 
have  been  in  your  own  gift,  but  also  in  your  commendatory  vote,  no  man  hath  more  constantly  held ; 
let  it  be  given  to  the  most  deserving,  detur  digniori :  And  therefore,  both  your  lordship  is  beholding 
to  learning  and  learning  beholding  to  you ;  which  maketh  me  presume  with  good  assurance  that 
your  lordship  will  accept  well  of  these  my  labours ;  the  rather  because  your  lordship  in  private 
speech  hath  often  begun  to  me  in  expressing  your  admiration  of  his  majesty's  learning,  to  whom  I 
have  dedicated  this  work ;  and  whose  virtue  and  perfection  in  that  kind  did  chiefly  move  me  to  a 
work  of  this  nature.  And  so  with  signification  of  my  most  humble  duty  and  affection  to  your  lord- 
ship, I  remain.** 

1S5 
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Some  short  time  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  probably  about  the  year  1608,  Sir  Ff 
Bacon  was  desirous  that  the  Advancement  of  Learning  should  be  translated  into  Latin  ;  and,  for  tiiis 
purpose,  he  applied  to  Dr.  Playfer,  the  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  nniversity  of  Can- 
bridge."* 

Upon  the  subject  of  this  application  Archbishop  Tennison  says  in  his  Baooniana : — **  The  doctor 
was  willing  to  serve  so  excellent  a  person,  and  so  wortiiy  a  design ;  and,  within  a  while  sent  him  a 
specimen  of  a  latine  translation.  But  men,  generally,  come  short  of  themselves  when  they  strive  to 
out-doe  themselves.  They  put  a  force  upon  their  natural  genius,  and,  by  straining  of  it,  crack  and 
disable  it.  And  so,  it  seems,  it  happened  to  that  worthy  and  elegant  man.  Upon  this  great  occa- 
sion, he  would  be  over-accurate ;  and  he  sent  a  specimen  of  such  superfine  latinity,  that  the  Lord 
Bacon  did  not  encourage  him  to  labour  further  in  that  work,  in  the  penning  of  which,  he  desired  not 
so  much  neat  and  polite,  as  clear,  masculine,  and  apt  expression.'* 

On  the  12th  of  October,  1620,  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  presenting  the  Novum  Organnm  to  his  ma- 
jesty. Lord  Bacon  says,  «*  I  hear  my  former  book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  is  well  tasted  is 
the  universities  here,  and  the  English  colleges  abroad :  and  this  is  the  same  argument  sunk  deeper.*' 

An  edition,  in  8vo,  was  published  in  1629 ;  and  a  third  edition,  corrected  from  the  original  editios 
of  1605,  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1633.  These  are  the  only  editions  of  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  which  were  published  before  the  year  1636,  a  period  of  ten  years  af\er  the  death  of  Loid 
Bacon. 

The  present  edition  is  corrected  from  the  first  edition  of  1605,  and  with  the  hope  of  making  it 
more  acceptable  to  the  public,  an  Analysis  of  the  whole  work,  with  a  table  of  contents,  is  prefixed. 

■  This  appean  by  the  following  letter,  without  any  date : 

**  Mb.  Ua.  Platpxb, 
"  A  great  desire  will  take  a  small  occasion  to  hope  aifd  put  in  trial  that  which  is  desired.  It  pleased  you  a  good  wVh 
since,  to  express  unto  me  the  good  liking  which  you  conceived  of  my  book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning ;  and  that  bom 
significantly,  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  than  out  of  eouitesie,  or  civil  respect.  Myself;  as  I  then  took  contentment  in  your  app»> 
bation  thereof;  to  I  esteem  and  acknowledge,  not  onely  my  contentment  encreased,  but  my  labours  advaneed.  If  I  m%|S 
obtain  your  help  in  that  nature  which  I  desire.  Wherein  before  I  set  down  in  plain  terms  my  request  unto  yoa,  I  will  oftm 
myself,  what  it  was  which  I  chiefly  sought  and  propounded  to  myself  in  that  work ;  that  you  may  perceive  that  whidi  I  mem 
desire,  to  be  perusant  thereupon.  If  I  do  not  much  err,  for  any  judgment  tliat  a  man  maketh  of  his  own  doioffs  had  BMd  ht 
spoken  with  a  Si  nunqtumfaUU  Imago^  I  liave  this  opinion,  that  if  I  bad  sought  mine  own  commendation,  it  bad  bean  a  wffc 
fitter  course  for  me  to  have  done  as  gardeners  used  to  do,  by  taking  their  seed  and  slips,  and  rearing  tliem  first  Inlo  piaM% 
and  so  uttering  them  in  pots,  when  they  are  in  flower,  and  in  their  best  state.  But  for  as  much  as  my  end  was  Merit  of  Ika 
State  of  Learning  (to  my  power)  and  not  Glory ;  and  l>eeause  my  purpose  was  rather  to  excite  other  man's  wlla  tbaa  la 
magnifie  mine  own ;  I  was  desirous  to  prevent  \)U  uncertainness  of  mine  own  life  and  times,  by  uttering  ratker  aaeds  tiui 
yiaatt :  Nay  and  flirtber,  (as  the  proverb  is,)  by  sowing  with  the  basket,  rather  than  with  the  hand :  Wherefore,  alaoe  I  kavi 
onely  taken  upon  me  to  ring  a  bell,  to  call  other  wits  together,  (which  Is  the  meanest  ofllce,)  H  cannot  bnt  ba  conaaaaalti 
mj  desire,  to  have  that  bell  heard  as  for  as  oan  be.  And  since  they  are  but  sparks  wliich  can  work  but  apoa  aiafter  pr^ 
pared,  I  have  tlie  more  reason  to  wish  that  those  sparks  may  fly  abroad,  that  they  may  the  better  find  and  ligM  «poa  IfeMS 
Blinds  and  spirits  which  are  apt  to  be  kindled.  And  therefore  the  prtvateness  of  the  language  eoasiderad,  wlieiala  II  li 
written,  excluding  so  many  readers ;  as  on  the  other  side,  the  obscurity  of  the  argument.  In  many  parta  of  It,  sAilaitlfc 
many  others  i  I  must  aecount  It  a  aeeoad  birth  of  that  work,  if  it  might  be  translated  into  Latin,  without  maaifoat  kMi  af  IW 
sense  and  matter.  For  this  purpose  I  could  not  represent  to  myself  any  man  into  whose  han(b  I  do  more  aaraeatiy  dedM 
that  work  should  foil  than  yourself;  for  by  that  I  have  heard  and  read,  I  know  no  man,  a  greater  master  ia  eomnaadlsg 
words  to  serve  matter.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  worth  of  your  labours,  whether  such  aa  yoor  placa  aad  pnM 
fossion  Imposeth,  or  such  as  your  own  virtue  may  upon  your  voluntary  election  take  in  hand.  But  I  can  lay  before  ywt  as 
other  perswasions  than  either  the  work  itself  may  affect  you  with;  or  the  honour  of  hhi  majesty,  to  whoai  it  la  dadkala^ 
or  your  partieular  Inclfaiation  to  myself;  who,  as  I  never  took  so  much  comfort  in  any  labours  of  my  owa,  ao  1  akaU  wmim 
acknowledge  myself  more  obliged  in  any  thing  to  the  labours  of  another,  than  in  that  which  shall  assist  k.  Whkk  faaf 
labour,  if  I  caa  by  my  place,  profession,  a»eans,  fHends,  travel,  work,  deed,  requite  unto  yon,  I  shall  esteem  myitlf  aa 
■treightly  bound  thereunto,  as  I  shall  be  ever  most  ready  both  to  take  and  seek  occasion  of  tbankfhlaess.  8o  laavtef  II 
BeTertbeleas,  Sslna  .tsiiriris,  as  reason  is  to  yoar  good  liUag.    1  remain.*' 
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7h  e&or  iht  way,  and,  as  it  wen,  to  make 
mknee,  to  hme  the  true  ieetimomee  eoneeming 
the  dignity  of  learning  to  be  better  heard, 
without  the  interruption  oftaeit  obfeetione, 

Obiectioiia  of  diiinea 163 

Oljectiona  of  potitidana • 164 

Objectiona  from  the  erron  of  learned  men 166 

dBlSCTlOVS   WaiCH  DITIVX8  XAXI  TO   LXAmiTIVO. 

1.  The  aapiring  to  knowledfe  waa  the  canae  of  the 
&U 163 

5.  Knowledge generatea  pride..... 163 

X  Solomon  aaja  there  ia  no  end  of  making  booka,  and  he 

that  increaaea  knowledge  increaaea  amaatr  163 
We  wnut  not  $o  plaix  our  fiUdtv  in  Jcwuh 
ledge  &§  to  forget  our  mortality :  out  to  give 
oundoet  repooe  and  contentment,  and  not  pre- 
eume  by  ihe  eontemplation  of  nature  to  attain 
to  the  myeteriet  of  God* 
4.  8t  Paul  wama  oa  not  to  be  ipoiled  throogh  Tain 

philoaophy 153 

The  eenee  of  men  reeemblee  the  eun,  which 
opene  and  reoeale  the  terreetrial  globe  but  eon" 
eeaU  the  Hetre  and  eeleetial  globe  .•  hence  men 
fall  who  eeek  to  Jly  up  to  the  eeerete  of  the 
Deity  by  the  waxen  winge  of  the  tenses, 

6.  Learned  men  are  inclined  to  be  haietioa,  and  learned 

mentoatbeiim 163 

It  is  an  assured  tnsA  and  m  conclusion  of 
experience,  that  a  little  or  superfieUd  knoW' 
ledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  the  mind  of 
man  to  atheism,  but  a  further  proceeding  thert- 
in  doth  bring  the  mind  back  again  to  religion. 
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Let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety, 
or  an  iUrappUea  moderation,  think  or  main- 
tain,  that  a  man  can  search  too  far,  or  be  too 
well  studied  in  the  book  of  Go^s  word,  or  in 
the  book  of  GoiTs  works ;  divinity  or  phUo" 
sophy. 

OBjicTioira  WHICH  roLiTiTiAira  xaki  to 

LIABVIHO. 

1.  Learning  aoftena  men*a  minda  and  makea  diem  un- 
fit for  anna 164 

Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius  Caesar  the 
dictator  f  whereof  the  one  was  AristotU*s  sdto- 
lar  in  philosophy,  and  the  other  was  Cicero's* 
rival  in  eloquence  .*  or  if  any  man  had  rather 
eaUfar  scholars  that  were  great  generals,  than 
generals  that  were  great  Molars,  let  him  take 
£paminondas  the  Theban,  or  Xenophori  the 
Athenian, 

3.  Learning  makea  men  unfit  for  dvil  affiura. . . .  164 
It  is  accounted  an  error  to  commit  a  natural 
body  to  empiric  physicians,  u)hich  commonly 
have  a  few  phanng  receipts,  whereupon  thef 
are  confident  and  adventurous,  but  know  nes- 
ther  the  causes  of  diseases,  nor  the  complexions 
of  patients,  nor  peril  of  accidents,  nor  the  true 
method  of  cures,'  we  see  it  is  a  Uke  error  to  rely 
upon  advocates  or  lawyers,  whith  are  only  men 
ofpraetice,  and  not  grounded  m  ihdr  books, 
wno  are  many  times  easily  surprised,  when 
matter  falleth  out  besides  their  experience  tb 
theprepuUeesofthe  causes  they  handle.'  so  by 
Uke  reason,  it  cannot  be  but  a  matter  of  doubt' 
ful  consequence,  if  stales  be  managea  by  em* 
piric  statesmen,  not  well  mingled  with  mem 
grounded  in  learning. 

3.  It  inakea  them  irreaolnta  by  Tariety  of  reading  164 

It  teacheththemwhen  and  upon  what  ground 
to  resolve,  and  to  carry  things  in  suspense  till 
they  resolve. 

4.  It  malLea  them  too  peremptory  by  atrietneaa  of 

mlea 165 

Steaeheththem  whenandupon  whaiground 
to  reoohet  yea,  and  how  to  carry  things  in  eus' 
pense  ufithout  prejudice,  tiU  they  raolve  /  if 
tt  make  men  positive  and  regular,  it  teaeheth 
them  what  things  are  m  theur  nature  demon- 
strative,  and  what  are  conjectural  f  and  as 
well  the  use  of  distinctions  and  exeeptums,  q0 
the  latitude  <f  principles  and  ruke. 
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6.  It  SMkes  them  immoderate  by  greatneu  of  exam- 
ple    164 

It  teaekeih  men  ike  forte  of  eireumstanees, 
the  erron  of  eompariaorUf  and  all  the  eautume 
oft^lieahon. 

6.  It  makes  them  incompatible  bj  dlBsimilitade  of  ex- 

amples    166 

Let  a  man  look  into  the  erron  of  Clement 
the  Seventh^  so  livelili/  described  hif  Guieeiar^ 
dine^  who  served  under  him,  or  into  the  errors 
of  Cicerojpainted  out  bv  his  oum  pencil  in  ?us 
eyistles  to  Attieus,  and  he  will  fly  apaeefrom 
being  irrenohte.  Let  him  look  into  the  errors 
of  Phociony  and  he  will  beware  how  he  be  ob- 
stinate or  inflexible.  Let  him  but  read  the 
fable  oflxion,  and  it  will  hold  him  from  being 
vaporous  or  imaginative.  Let  him  look  into 
the  errors  of  Cato  the  Second,  and  he  will  ne- 
ver be  one  of  the  Antipodes,  to  tread  opposite 
to  the  present  world. 

7.  It  disposes  men  to  leiFurc  and  retirement 165 

//  were  strange  if  that,  which  aeeuatometh 
the  mind  to  a  perpetual  motion  and  agitation, 
should  induce  sloth  fulness :  of  all  men  thev 
are  the  moat  indefatigable,  if  it  be  towaras 
anybusiness  that  can  detain  their  minds. 

T7u  most  active  or  busy  men  thai  hath  been 
or  can  be,  hath,  no  question,  many  vacant  times 
of  leisure,  while  he  expeeteth  the  tides  and  re- 
turns of  business.  And  then  the  question  is, 
but  how  those  spaces  and  times  of  leisure  shall 
be  filled  and  spent/  voheiher  in  oleasures  or 
in  studies :  as  was  well  answerea  by  Demos- 
thenes, to  his  adversary  JEschines,  that  wis  a 
man  given  to  pleasure,  and  told  him,  thai  lus 
orations  did  smell  of  the  lamp  :  **  Indeed,** 
said  Demosthenes,  **  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  things  thai  you  arul  I  do  by  lamp 
lighi.*' 

8.  It  relaxes  discipline  by  making  men  more  ready  to 

argne  than  to  obey 164 

To  say  that  a  blind  custom  of  obedience 
should  be  a  surer  obligaiion  than  duty  taught 
end  understood,  is  to  affirm,  thai  a  bund  man 
may  tread  surer  by  aguide  than  a  seeing  man 
can  by  a  lighi.  Ana  it  is  without  all  contro- 
versy, thai  learning  doth  make  the  minds  of 
men  gentle,  generous,  maniable,  and  fliant  to 
government  s  whereas  ignorance  mtuces  them 
churlish,  thwarting,  and  mutinous, 

OBJXCTIOHB   TO   LKABlflHO   FBOM  THK   SRR0B9  OF 
LSARarXD   MXH. 

I.  From  their  fortunes. 
%,  From  their  manners. 
8.  From  the  naiure  of  thek  studies. 


OBJXCTIOXB  TO    LIAEHIiro    PBOX   THK   FORTTirXS 
or  LXABIfBD   xxir. 

ii  Learned  men  are  poor  and  live  in  obscurity. 

Learned  men  forgotten  in  states,  and  not 
living  in  the  eyes  of  men,  are  like  the  images 
of  Cassius  and  Brutus  in  the  Funeral  of  Ju- 
nia  i  of  which  not  being  represented,  as  many 
others  were,  Tacitus  satth,  **Eo  ipso  prsefulge- 
bant,  quod  non  visebantur** 

S.  Learned  men  are  engaged  in  mean  employments,  as 
the  education  of  youth. 

Wciet  men  art  mart  curious  what  tHeypui 


into  a  new  vessel,  than  into  a  veud  i 
and  whai  mould  they  lay  about  a  youstgplmi, 
than  about  a  plant  earroboraU .-  so  aa  tk 
weakest  terms  and  timet  of  ali  tking9  ^smU 
have  the  best  appUeationa  and  hd^ 

SXGOITBLT. 

OBjxcTioirs  TO  LKABiriire  fbov  ths  XAnsBi  m 

'    ^  LXABBSD  XAir. 

}ei  Learned  men  endearour  to  impose  the  Imwa  of  i» 
cient  severity  upon  dissolute  times. 

Solan,  u^un  he  waa  atkedwkeihtr  ke  hd 

given  his  citizens  the  best  lawo,  anasoerti  wm^ 

ly,  **  Yea,  of  such  as  they  would  receive  s*  md 

Plato,  flniing  thai  Ms  own  heart  amUmst 

agree  with  the  corrupt  marmenofhaM  eiMiaftf, 

refused  to  bear  place  or  office .-  ^ajfinf,  "Tlif 

.        a  man*s  country  was  lobe  uaed aa  ku  fonats 

/        were,  thai  is,  with  humble  perauaaioma,  aad 

^        not  unth  contestations** 

,A  Learned  men  prefer  the  public  good  to  thdr  ••■ 
interest 

The  corrupter  sort  of  mere  politiiitma,  Aat 

have  not  their  thou^s  estabUAed  by  kmmiag 

in  the  love  and  apprehension  ofduty^  nor  Mr 

look  abroad  into  univeraaliiyt  do  refer  aStkim 

to  themselves,  and  thrust  themaeioaa  imia  m 

centre  of  the  world,  as  if  all  tinea  akouUmmt 

in  them  and  their  fortunea  s  never  earvag^im 

all  tempests,  what  becomes  of  the  akip  tfatdt, 

ao  they  may  aave  themaebfea  in  ike  tocHaattf 

their  own  fortune, 

V  Learned  men  uil  sometimes  in  apptying 

to  individuals. 

The  reasons  of  this : 

1.  The  lafgenesB  of  their  minds^ 

to  partioulazx. 

He  thai  cannot  eoniraei  the aigki of  kiamiad, 

as  well  as  disperse  anddHata  it,  wanietk  agrad 

faculty. 

IS,  "■■ewRes  iBOB  -Njssv'TroiB^CDOtBe  ^oo  faaf[Bttf^ 

The  honest  and  just  bounds  of  oftHnetiii^ 

by  oneperson  upon  another,  extendnofoAr 

but  to  understand  him  suffieieni^,  %dkadf 

not  to  give  him  offence,  or  whereby  to  ba  atk 

to  give  him  faithful  eounael,  or  wkerdjf  l» 

standupon  reasonable  guard  and  easitiomm99' 

aped  of  a  maris  adfs  but  to  be  apteuktim  iak 

another  man,  to  the  end  to  know  bow  to 

him,  or  wind  him,  or  govern  him,'  ps 

J     from  a  heart  thai  is  dfMble  and  elooen, 

' '       entire  and  ingenuous, 

4[(  Learned  men  are  negligent  in  their  behAvioar. 

Learned  men  should  not  stoop  to 

although  they  ought  to  submit  to  nefnaitma ' 


TIIBDLT. 


0Bjxcn03r8  to  lkaritivo  fhox  tbb  hatvbb  iv 
TBI  studixs  of  lxabkxd  xxst. 

.DISTBXFXBS  of   LXABBIBO. 

/ '  ,^.  Fantastical  learning. 
;;  )  %  Contentious  learning. 
''''  '-'K  Delicate  learning. 
^dhimaginoiiona.'  vainaitereatiomaswmM 
affeetations.  ^- 

Delicate  learning ^^^ ITf 

1.  Itistheatudjofwoida^aiidnol^liBattBr. 

How  is  ii  possible  btd  this  ahouid  barn  am 

■  Bee  note  (A)  at  the  end  of  this  Treatise. 
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operation  to  iiacredU  learning,  even  with  vul' 
gar  eapaeities,  when  they  aee  learned  men^a 
works  likB^Jhe  first  letter  of  a  patent  or  Hmned 
book;  wht^k^hough  it  hath  large  flourishes, 
yet  it  is  but\^ierf  It  seem^to  me  that 
PyrmaHon*8  fr^*^  i»  o,  goad^emblem  or  por^ 
traUure  of  this  wmtu,^  words  are  hut  the 
images  of  matter ;  atti  except  they  have  life 
of  reason  and  imoentioniJo  full  in  love  with 
them  is  all  one  as  to  faltin  love  with  a  pie- 
iure,  Nv 

t.  Origin  of  the  prevaknoe  of  deticmteletfning  in  late 

limes' 170 

8,  Deficate  learning  exuite  more  or  lees  in  all  times  170 

4.  Attention  to  style  ought  not  to  be  neglect^  . .  170 

But  yet,  fHttwithstanding,  it  is  a  thing  not 

hastily  to  be  eoqdemned,  to  clothe  .4ind  adorn 

the  obscurity,  even  of  philosttphy  itself,  with 

sensible  ana  plausibly  etoeutiom: 

But  the  excess  of  His  i^  so  justly  contemp- 
tible, that  as  Hereules,jtMn  he  saw  the  ima^ 
of  Adonis,  Venus*s  minMn,  in  a  temple,  satd 
tfi  disdain^  **  Nil  sacri  es^  so  there  is  none 
of  Hercula^s  followers  in  leaf^ing,  that  is,  the 
more  severe  and  laborious  sort  (ffinquirers  into 
truth,  but  will  despise  thou  dea^ades  and  af- 
fectations, as  indeed  capable  ofnodimneness. 

Contentious  Learning, 

1.  It  is  vanity  «f  matter,  useless  knowledge,  and 

worse  than  vanity  of  words •»vy»'  170 

As  many  substances  in  natureyiohich  are 
solid,  do  putref^iMnd  corrupt  wM  worms:  so 
it  is  the  property  yof  good  am  sound  know- 
ledge, to  putrefy  and^ustme  into  a  number 
of  subtle,  idle,  unifiMt^me,  and,  as  I  may 
term  them,  vexntCeukUe  questions,  which  have 
indeed  a  kind  of  quiekneiSM  and  Ufe  of  spirit, 
but  no  soundness  of  matta^or  goodness  of 
guaUty. 

8.  Badges  of  &lse  sdenoe , .  • . .  170 

.  1.  Novelty  of  terms, 
t.  Strictness  of  positions. 

%  Contentioas  teaming  reigned  diiefly  amongst  the 

schoolmen 170 

The  wit  and  mind  ofman,  if  it  work  upon 
matter,  which  is  the.  eontempla&on  of  the  crea- 
tures of  God,  worbetk.aeeSrding  to  the  stuff, 
and  is  limited  thereby /^  but  if  it  work  upon 
itself,  as  the  spider  worketh  Ikis  web,  then  it  is 
enmesa,  and  brvyn  forth  indeed  cobwebs  of 
learning,  admirable  for  the  fineness  of  thread 
and  work,  but  of  no  substance  orprqjk, 

A,  Unprofitable  curiosi^  is  of  two  sorts 171 

1.  Fmitless  ifwculation. 

8.  Erroneous  modes  of  investigation. 

Were  it  not  better  for  a  man  in  a  fair  room 
to  set  up  oni  great  bght,  or  branching  candle- 


truth  and  ufiwearied  travail  of  wit,  had  joined 
variety  and  universality  of  readine  and  eon- 
temvUUion,  they  had  proved  exceUmt  lights, 
to  tne  great  at&aneemeni  of  all  learning  and 
knowledge  t  but  as  they  are,  they  are  great  un- 
dertakers indeed,  an^JfUrce  with  dark  keeping. 

Fantas^6al  Learning. 

1.  It  is  falsehood^^d  is  the  foulest  of  all  the  distem- 
pers of  ^leiiniing. 

2.  Di£krent  sorts,  and  their  connection. 

1.  Imposture. 

2.  Credulity. 
L  In  matters  of  fact. 

l«  In  ecclesiastical  history. 
2.  I^  natural  history. 
2.  In  aria  and  sciences. 

1.  In  art«  and  sciences. 
Surely  to  alchympthis  right  is  due,  thai  i$ 

may  be  compared  to  th^husoandman  whereof 
JEsop  makes  the  fable ,  thai,  wheth  he  died, 
told  his  sons,  that  he  had  lefl  unto  them  gold 
buried  under  ground  in  his  -vineyard:  and 
they  di^^ed  over  all  the  ground^  and  gold  they 
found  none  f  but  by  reason  of  tMair  stirring 
and  digging  the  mould  about  tlft  roots.  ofthtSr 
vines,  they  had  a  great  mntagp^ths  yearfiHow- 
ifig  .*  so  assuredly  the  searcp  and  stir  to  rnake 
gold  hath  brought  to  lighPa  great  number  of 
good  and  fruitful  invamons  and  experiments^ 
as  weUfar  the  diselosuig  of  nature,  as  for  the 
use  of  man* s  Ufe. 

2.  Auth 
Authors  shopM  be  as  consuls  to  advise,  not 

as  dictators  t0  command. 

Let  ^red  authors  have  their  due^  as  timCj 
which  %tr'  the  author  of  authors,  be  not  de- 
priveftofhis  due^  which  is,  further  and  further 
to  discover  truth. 

Jb»  FICCAFT   HUXOURS   OF   LXARHIiro. 

fl.jThe  extreme  affecting  either  of  antiqui^  or  no- 

^       Telty 178 

'*  State  super  vias  antiquas,  et  videte  qus^" 
nam  sit  via  recta  et  bona,  et  ambulate  in  ea.** 
^  **  Antiquitas  ssBculi  juventus  mundi.^  T%eu 
times  are  the  ancient  times,  when  tite  world  is 
andcai,  and  not  than  wkUh  we  account  an- 
cient "ordine  retrograde,''  by  a  computation 
.  .        backward  from  ourselves.* 
2.JA  suspicion  that  there  is  nothing  new. 
^.^A  conceit  that  of  former  opinions  or  sects,  after 
^            variety  and  examination,  the  best  hath  pre- 
vailed   178 

The  truth  is,  thai  time  seemeth  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  river  or  stream,  which  carrieth 
down  to  us  that  which  is  light  and  blown  up, 
and  sinketh  and   drowneth   thai  which   is 


ujateh  candle  iniotvery  corner^  . 
7%e  generality  of  the  schoolmen  are  for  a 
while  good  and  proportionable  t  but  then,  when 
you  descend  into  their  distinctions  and  deci- 
sions, instead  qfa  fruitful  womb,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  ef  man's  Ufe,  they  end  in  moru^ous 
allercaiions  and  barking;  questions, 
6.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  leambg  of  the  school- 
men was  so  confined 171 

Jf  those  schoolmen,  to  their  great  thirst  of 

•  Bee  note  f B)  at  tlis  end  of  tbk  Trsatfie. 


stick  of  Ughtl^ihan  lo  go  about  tot/X  asmaa\/.  y-    ^odghtyand  mdid. 

•/M>/i*A  jDffn///*  :»*k'^m»mmt  .mx^^  ff  1 4*  U  ■>o  o^OT  esny  and  peremptory  reduction  of  know^ 

-^       ledge  into  arts  and  methods 173 

As  young  men,  when  they  kmi  andshetpt 
perfectly,  do  seldom  grow  to  a  further  stature  / 
so  knowledge,  while  it  is  in  aphorisms  and  ob- 
servations,  it  is  in  growth  ;  but  tohen  it  once 
is  comprehended  in  exact  mdhods,  it  may  per- 
chance be  further  polished  and  iUustrated,  and 
accommodated  for  use  and  practice  f  but  it  in- 
ereaseth  no  more  in  bulk  and  substance.* 


•  See  note  (C)  at  the  end  of  this  TreattM. 

•  See  note  (D)  at  fbe  end  of  Uife  Treatise. 


/>    i  '  '^  <" 


ji^^^' 


J^ 
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^  5j  The  abnndoning  nnivenalitj 173 

No  perfect  discovery  eon  be  made  upon  a 
JUd  or  a  level:  neither  is  it  possible  to  discover 
the  more  remote  and  deeper  parts  of  any 
science,  if  you  stand  but  upon  the  level  of  the 
same  seunce,  and  ascend  not  to  a  higher 
idence,^ 
^6.)  The  having  too  much  reverence  for  the  humtn 

mind 173 

Upon  these  inteUectuaUsts,  which  are,  not' 
withatoMdin^,  commonly  taken  for  the  most 
sublime  and  divine  phibsophers,  Heraelitus 
gave  a  just  censure,  saying,  **  Men  sought 
truth  in  their  own  little  worlds,  and  not  in 
f.  the  great  and  common  world,** 

'  7j  The  tainting  doctrinee  with  fiivourite  opinions. 
(  8.) Impatience  of  doubt,  and  haste  to  asiertion.' 
\  9.  )The  delivering  knowledge  too  peremptorily.' 
j'ltf.) Being  content  to  work  on  the  labours  of  others 

\      instead  of  inventing 174 

11.  iThemistakingthe  furthest  end  of  knowledge.^  173 
Men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning 
and  knowledge,  sometimes  upon  a  natural 
curiosity,  and  inquisitive  appetite  ;  sometimes 
to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and  de- 
light g  sometimes  for  ornament  and  reputation  f 
and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  victory  of  wit 
and  contradiction  ;  and  most  times  for  lucre 
and  profession  /  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give 
a  true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason,  to  the 
beneJU  and  use  of  man  .*  as  if  there  were 
sought  in  knowledge  a  couch,  whereupon  to 
rest  a  searching  arid  restless  spirit;  or  a  ter* 
rasse  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind  to 
walk  up  and  down  unth  a  fair  prospect  ;ora 
tower  of  state,  for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself 
upoHf  or  a  fort  or  commanding  ground,  for 
strife  and  contention  f  or  a  shop, fir  profit  or 
sale  !  and  not  a  rich  storehouse,  fir  me  glory 
of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man*s  estate, 

y^  ADTAKTAOIB  OF  LXA&irillO 174 

>  J  have  no  purpose  to  enter  into  a  laudative 
of  learning,  or  to  make  a  hymn  to  the  muses  / 
(though  lam  of  opinion  that  it  is  long  since 
their  rites  were  duly  celebrated.-)  but  my  intent 
is,  without  varnish  or  ampU/lcation,  justly  to 
wngh  the  dignity  of  knowledge  in  the  balance 
unM  other  things,  to  take  the  true  value  there" 
of  by  testinwnus  and  arguments  divine  and 
human. 
Difieient  proo&  of  the  advantages  of  knowledge. 

1«  Dimne  proofs 174 

I      1.  Before  the  creation.' 

>  8m  note  (E)  at  the  end  of  this  Treatise. 

•  See  note  (F)  at  the  end  of  this  Treatise. 

>  See  note  (G)  at  the  end  of  this  Treatise. 
«  See  note  (H)  at  the  end  of  this  Treatise. 

•  The  Lord  pouested  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  be- 
Ibie  hit  works  of  old. 

I  was  set  up  from  everlasUng*  flrooi  the  begtamliig,  or  ever 
the  earth  was. 

When  there  were  no  depths  I  was  broofht  forth;  when 
there  were  no  fbunuins  aboondlag  with  water. 

Before  the  monatalns  were  settled,  before  the  hills  was  I 
broaght  fbrth. 

While  as  yet  he  had  not  made  the  earth,  nor  the  ields,  nor 
ths  hlghesl  part  of  the  dest  of  the  world. 

When  he  prepared  the  heavens  I  was  there:  when  he  set 
a  compass  upon  the  Ihce  of  the  depth : 

When  be  esublbhedthe  clouds  above :  when  he  strengthen- 
ed the  fouaislis  of  the  deep: 

When  he  gave  to  the  ssa  his  decree,  that  the  waten  should 


J..  3.  Afbr  the  oemtion. 

1.  Before  the  flood. 

2.  Afle^^lhe  flood. 

y^  1.  Bejfpra.  Chrutwnitjr  •  •  •  •  •  •  IH 

^  tlte  law  of  the  Uprmnf^  it  it  ja£A  "  Ifjtk 
whiteness  have  overspreaaikfiJIieAt  ihepimi 
may  pass  abroad  for  clean  i  oitiifikere  hemm 
whole  Jlesh  remaining,  heris  la  oc.M«^  ^T  ^ 
unelam  ;"  ont  of  the0k  iwieth  a  prhteqm  tf 
nature,  thatpt^U^etion  is  more  eanUgms 
before  maif^vy  than  after:  and  cwtficr 
ntit^  a  position  of  mortfi  pMhaopky^  llrf 
mmabandoned to  mce do  n€)i^  muck eosrmi 
manners,  as  those  that  are  ^aifgomi  and  mf 

C^  2.  Afierp^rlMUnilj. 

-^^  Human  proofs 177 

1.  Learning  relieves  man's  afflictions  which  arise  ksm 

nature 177 

Founders  and  uniters  of  states  and  eXa, 
lawgivers,  extirpers  of  tyrants^  fathers  sffie 
people,  and  other  eminent  pereona  pi  call 
merit,  were  honoured  but  with  the  titles  tf 
worthies  or  demi-gpdsf  sueh  as  were  Hereeks, 
Theseus,  Minos,  Eomulus,  and  the  Shtt  m 
the  other  side,  such  as  were  inventors  amda^ 
thors  of  new  arts,  endowment»t  and  eomtse^ 
dities  towards  matCs  Vfe,  were  ever  coniiurtrf 
amongst  the  gods  themsehes  .•  as  were  Cam, 
Baeekus,  Merewfius,  Apoliot  and  athera:  md 
justly  ;  for  the  merit  ofihefomser  ie  eanfhtd 
witiin  the  circle  of  an  age  or  a  nation,  mdm 
like  fruitful  showers,  which  ti^oufh  they  k 
profitable  and  wood,  yet  serve  but  nr  that  aot- 
son,  and  for  alatitude  of  groaniwhert  Hey 
fall:  but  the  other  is  indeed  Uhe  the  beee/ts 
of  heaven,  which  are  permanent  and  umvend 
i%e  former,  again,  t#  mixed  with  strifk  md 
perturbation  f  but  the  latter  hath  the  true  da- 
racter  of  divine  presence,  coming  *'  m  am 
2  o       kni,**  without  noue  or  agitatiosg.^ 

2.  Learning  represses  the  inoonvenienoes  which  gnw 

from  man  to  man • 17T 

In  Orpheus' s  theatre,  all  beaat»  and  iM 
assembled  g  and  forgetting  their  eeveral  wff^ 
tites,  some  of  prey,  some  of  nme,  jo«c  sf 
quarrel,  stood  all  sodabk/ ioge^er  Sstmingts 
the  airs  and  accords  of  the  harp  /  the  seaai 
whereof  no  sooner  ceased,  or  woe  droameikf 
some  louder  noise,  but  every  beast  rttymeim 
his  own  nature:  wherein  is  e^ptfy  deserihd 
the  nature  and  condition  ofmen^  who  are  fist 
<d' savage  and  unreeknmed  desires  ofprofitt  ef 
iist,  of  revenge,'  which  as  kmg  as  ik^gm 
ear  to  precepts,  to  laws,  to  ruigion^  ssasd^f 
touched  with  ebtquence  and  persuasion  ofioshs, 
of  sermons,  ofhatanaues,so  km^  issoesetymi 
peace  maintained  f  but  if  these  uwtrtsasenlsk 
silent,  or  sedition  and  tumult  wsaie  ikem  nd 
audible,  all  things  dissolve  into  anarchy  mi 
confusion,  ' 

8.  Proof  of  this  position,  by  showing.4hrMOJaiiclMi 
between  learning 'h^ibr|lfinoe  and  happinsw 

in  the  people...... 7.. ..vi^. 177 

B}d  for  a  tablet,  or  piditre  of 

not  pssi  his  commandment :  when  he  appointed  the  1 
tions  of  the  earth : 

Then  1  was  by  him, si  one  broaght  npwtth  hkai  aadlwas 
dally  hb  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  hkn. 

PaoviBBs,  chap.  vUL 

•  See  note  (I)  et  the  end  of  this  TreatlM. 
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volume,  (noipremMmmg  to  tpeak  of  your  ma- 
jtMly  thai  livetk,)  in  my  judgment  the  moat 
excellent  t$  that  of  Qiieen  ElSabethy  your  im- 
mediate predeeemtr  in  this  part  of  Britain;  a 
prineesa  that,  if  Plutarch  were  now  alive  to 
write  Uvee  by  mtraUeh,  would  trouble  him,  I 
think,  to  find  for  her  a  varaUel  amongst 
women,  T%ia  tody  was  endued  with  learning 
in  her  sex  Btngutar,  and  rare  even  amongst 
maseuUne  prineea ,'  whether  we  ^fteak  of  learn- 
ing, language,  or  of  adenee,  modem  or  ancient, 
divinity  or  humanity:  and  unto  the  very  last 
year  of  her  life  she  woe  aeeuttomed  to  appoint 
eet  hours  for  reading,  scarcely  any  young  stu- 
dent in  a  university  more  dudy,  or  more 
duh.  As  for  her  government,  I  assure  my- 
self,  J  shall  not  exeeM,  if  J  do  afiirm  that  this 
part  of  the  island  never  had  forty^five  years 
of  better  times  ;  and  yet  not  through  the  cairn- 
ness  of  the  season,  but  through  the  wisdom  of 
her  regimen.  For  if  there  be  considered  of 
the  one  side^  '  - 
the  constant 
ministration 

the  prerogative,  not  skakened,  nor  much  strain' 
ed,  the  fltmrishing  state  of  learning,  sortable 
to  so  excellent  a  patroness,  the  convenient  estate 
of  wealth  and  iheans,  both  of  crown  and  sub- 
ject, the  habit  of  obedience,  and  the  moderation 
of  discontents  /  and  there  be  considered,  on  the 
other  iide,  the  differences  of  religion,  the  trou- 
bles of  neighbour  countries,  the  ambition  of 
Spain^  and  opposition  of  Rome,  and  then,  that 
she  was  solitary  and  of  herself :  these  things, 
I  say,  considered,  as  I  could  not  have  chosen  an 
instance  so  recent  and  so  proper,  so,  J  suppose, 
I  could  not  have  chosen  one  more  remarkable 
or  eminent  to  the  purpose  now  in  hand,  which 
is  concerning  the  coniunction  of  learning  in 
the  prince  with  felieUy  in  the  people,^ . .  178 
)    -S.  There  U  •  concurrence  between  teaming  and  mi- 

^  "^  liUry  virtue 181 

When  CsBsar,  after  war  declared,  did  possess 
himself  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  at  which  time 
entering  into  the  inner  treasury  to  take  tlie 
money  there  aeeumulated,  MeteUus,  being  tri- 
bune, ftrbade  him.-  whereto  CsBsarsaid,  "7%a/ 
if  he  did  not  desist,  he  would  lay  him  dead  in 
the  place."  And  presently  taking  himself  up, 
he  added,  **  Adokscens,  durius  est  mihi  hoc  ai- 
cere  quum  fueere."  Young  man,  it  is  harder 
for  me  to  speak  than  to  do  it.  A  speech  com- 
pounded of  the  greatest  terror  and  greatest 
clemeney  that  could  proceed  out  of  the  mouth 
of  man. 

^.4.  Learning  improYes  pnvate  Tirtoea 181 

*'.  (J^  %  It  tokee  away  the  barbarism  of  men'a  minds. 


L   A 


/ 


It  mitigatea  the  fear  of  death  or  advene  fop- 
tane. 

Virgil  did  excellently  andprofmmdty  couple 
the  knowledge  of  causes  and  the  conquest  of 
aU  fears  together,  as  **  concomitantia. 

**  Ftlix  qvi  potuU  renrm  eognosetre  eauMU, 
Q«tf««  metus  omnes,  ft  inex^rmbile  fatum 
SubjteU  ptdibu*,  ttrepitwmqtu  Jicktrontis  avari.** 

£,X.  It  dispowe  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed  in  its  de- 
fects   183 

The  unlearned  man  knows  not  what  it  is  to 
descend  into  himself,  or  to  call  himself  to  ac- 
count; fior  the  pleasure  of  that  **suavis8ima 
vita,  indies  sentire  se  fieri  meliorem,** 

Certain  it  is  that  ** Veritas**  and  "bonitas** 
differ  but  as  the  seal  and  the  print :  fur  truth 
prints  goodness  ;  and  they  be  the  clouds  ofer- 

Kror  which  descend  in  the  storms  of  passions 
,         and  perturbations, 
jo.  Learning  is  power.^ 

ide,  the  truth  of  religion  establishek^  \  6.  Learning  advances  fortune 1 83 

VfU  peace  and  security,  the  good  ad-  V.  The  pleasure  of  knowledge  is  the  greatest  of  plea- 

^ion  of  jusHee,  the  temperate  use  of'^  ^  saree 183 

'   '    '       '  ...  We  see  in  all  other  pleasures  there  is  satiety, 

and  after  they  be  usea,  their  verdure  depart eth; 
which  showeih  well  they  be  but  deceits  of  plea- 
sure, and  not  pleasures ;  and  that  it  was  the 
novelty  which  pleased,  and  not  the  quality  .- 
and  therefore  we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn 
friars,  and  ambitious  princes  turn  melancholy. 
But  of  knowledge  theft  is  no  satiety,  but 
satisfaction  and  appetite  are  perpetually  in- 
terchangeable. 

U  is  a  view  of  delight,  to  stand  or  walk 
upon  the  shore  side,  and  to  see  a  ship  tossed 
with  tempest  upon  the  sea;  or  to  be  in  a  for* 
HJIed  tower,  and  to  see  two  battles  join  upon  a 
plain  s  but  it  is  a  pleasure  ineomparable,  for 
the  mind  of  man  to  be  settled,  landed,  and  for- 
tified in  the  certainty  of  truth  /  and  from 
thence  to  descry  and  Muild  the  errors,  perfur- 
^  bations,  labours,  and  wanderings  up  ana  down 
f*         of  other  men. 

8.  Learning  insures  immortality 183 

If  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so 
noble,  which  earrieth  riches  and  commodities 
from  place  to  place,  and  consociateth  the  most 
remote  regions  in  partidpaiion  nf  their  fruits, 
how  mu3i  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified, 
which,  as  ships,  pass  through  the  vast  seas  of 
time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  to  participate 
of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions, 
the  one  of  the  other  ? 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  pretend,  and  I  know 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me,  by  any  pleading 
of  mine,  to  reverse  the  judgment,  either  of 
jEsop*8  cock,  that  preferred  the  barleycorn  U- 
fore  the  gem  ;  or  of  Mida^,  that  being  chosen 
judge  between  Apollo  president  of  the  Muses, 
ana  Pan  god  of  the  flocks,  judged  for  plenty  ,• 
or  of  Paris,  that  judged  for  beauty  and  love 
against  wisdom  and  poiocr  ;  nor  of  Agrippi- 
na,  **occidat  matrem,  modo  imperet,**  that  pre- 
ferred empire  with  conditions  never  so  detesta- 
ble ;  or  of  Ulyssus,  **  qui  vetulam  praetulit 
immortalitati,**  being  a  figure  of  those  which 
prefer  custom  and  habit  before  all  excellency  / 
or  of  a  number  of  the  like  popular  judgments. 

•  See  note  (L)  at  the  end  of  this  Treatise 


'  ScUket  ingenuaa  didieisM  Jideliter  arUa, 
E-molUt  mores,  nse  tinit  es9sfero».** 


2.  It  takes  away  levity,  temerity,  and  insolency. 

/-    3.  It  takes  away  vain  admiration 182 

'  If  a  man  nieditaie  much  upon  the  universal 

frame  of  nature,  the  earth  with  men  upon  it, 
the  divineness  of  souls  excepted,  wiU  not  sum 
much  other  than  an  ant  hill,  where  as  some 
ants  carry  com,  and  some  carry  their  young, 
and  some  go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  little 
heap  of  dust. 

t  This  beautiful  pateafe  If  omitted  in  the  Treatise  De  Aug- 
aMDtli. 
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Fortheaethingi  eoniinue  of  they  have  been: 
but  90  Ufiil  that  also  continue  whereupon 
kaming  hath  ever  rtUedy  and  which  fmieth 
not .'  **ju9tifieata  eet  eapientia  afiUu  euia.'* 


BOOK  II. 
WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE 


THE  ADVANCEMENT  OP  LEARNING, 


WHAT  IS  OMITTED. 


1.  Dedication  to  the  king 184 

2.  Prelirainary  conBidemtiona. 

1.  Modes  by  which  difficulties  are  overcome. 
I.  Amplitude  of  reward  to  entourage  ex- 
ertion. 
3«  Soundness  of  direction  to  prevent  con- 

futum, 
3.  Conjunction  of  lat>oart  to  tupply  the 
fraiby  of  man. 
8.  The  ol^ts  about  which  the  acts  of  merit 
towai^  learning  are  oonveTsant. ...   184 

1.  The  places  <^  learning. 

2.  The  books  of  learning. 

3.  The  persons  of  (he  Inmed 

I.  THB  PLACIB   OV  LIABHIVO. 

AMwater^  whether  it  he  the  dew  of  heaven, 
or  the  tpringa  of  tie  earth,  doth  ecatter  and 
lose  itself  in  the  grktnd,  except  it  be  collected 
into  eome  receptafte,  where  tt  may  by  union 
comfort  and  eutidin  itself  (and  for  that  cause 
^L.*^ f..-j_^.  ^/>  ^.^  i^Xi.  ^j^  .^^  r.^-^m^ 


tify  and  adofn  with  aeeomnlishments  of 
magni/ieenee  jand  state,  as  weu  as  of  use  and 
necessity,)  sq  this  excellent  liquor  of  know- 
ledge, whethir  it  descend  from  divine  inspiror 
tion,  or  sprmgfrom  human  sense,  would  soon 
perish  andlvanish  to  oblivion,  if  it  were  not 
preserved  ii  books,  traditions,  conferences,  and 
places  apooinled,  as  universities,  eoUeges,  and 
schools,  fir  the  receipt  and  comforting  of  the 
same, 
1.  Works  relating  to  places  of  learning. 

1.  Poundations  and  buildings. 

2.  Endowments  with  revenues. 

3.  Endowments  with  franchisesi 

4.  Institutions  for  govemmenL 


TBI    BOOKS   OF   LBARHINO . 
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IL 

1.  Libraries. 

They  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the  relics 
of  the  ancient  saints,  full  o^  true  virtue,  and 
&at  without  delusion  or  imposture,  an  pre- 
served and  reposed, 

2.  New  editions  of  authors. 


m.  TCI   riaSOHS  OF  Tit   &BARVI9. 

1.  Learned  men  shouki  be  countenanced. 

2.  There  ihottUi  be  rawardSi 
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1.  Por  naden  in  I 

2.  Por  inventors. 

3.  DefiKts  of  nniversitiea.  ' 

First  defect.    CoUegea  an  nil  dcdicntwVIo  pii» 

aions •/ !• 

If  men  judge  that  teaming  vfmtid  k  fs- 
\  ferred to  action,  they  jtsdfge  weU J  M  Miist 
\  they  fall  into  the  error  deweribed  m 
'  fable,  in  whiA  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ii 
\  suppose  the  stomach  had  beemjdie,  because  i 
nather  performed  the  office  off  m&ium,  m  At 
iunbstbf  norof  sense,  ae  theikead  dsth  g  hd 
yet,  notwithstanding,  si  is  the  atosmaek  tkd 
tifyesteth  and  distrSuteih  t0  aii  the  red:  m 
ifany  man  think  phUoeophy  and  unimssMs 
to  he  idle  studies,  he  dath  nai  etmsider  thetdt 
profinions  are  from  tkenet  aerved  and  ssf- 
plu\  And  this  J  take  t0  be  a  great  tarn 
tnat  hath  hindered  the  pfhgremion  of  km^ 
ing,  beeauH  these  fundmmeniai 
hme  Inkn  ^  -••••-  * 
xmUhan^i 
usedi 
the  houghs, 
and  putting  i 
mustworkil. 

It  is  injunous  to  gooornment  that  that  m 
not  any  eoUegiate  cdutationjor  ataieamcH  US 
of  lectuien  an 


Second  defict.    llie  salaries 

If  you  will  have  ieieneesjlo9trisk,jgot&  mad 
observe  DavuFs  military  knv^  wmek  woi, 
««  That  those  which  dayed  with  the  eartiegt 
should  have  equal  pari  with  theme  wMek  mm 
in  the  action.** 

Third  defect.  There  are  not  sufficient  lands  te 
providing  models,  instnimenta,  ezperimsnK 
Ac' lai 

Fourth  defict.  There  is  a  neglect  in  tba  gamh 
nors  of  consultation,  and,  in  auperioia  of  vii^ 
tation  as  to  the  propriety  of  oontinninf  «r 
amending  the  established  couraes  of  atndj  W 

1.  Scholars  study  lotfic  and  rhetaric  ' M 

For  minds  empty  and  unfraught  mUh 
matter,  and  which  have  not  gathered  tkd 
which  Cicero  calleth  **  sphcT  and  •*  supsOBsT 
stuff  and  Variety,  to  oegin  with  those  ark, 
(at  if  one  should  learn  to  weigh,  or  to  flM» 
sure,  or  to  paint  the  wind,)  doth  work  kd 
this  effect,  that  the  wisdom  of  those  arth 
which  is  great  and  universal,  is  almoot  modi 
coniemptible,  and  is  degenerate  "into  ekiUidk 
sophishy  and  ridtctdous  qjfectatidn.* 

2.  There  is  too  /peat  a  divorce  between  iofention  wsi 

memory  , •  M 

Fifth  dtfeeti    There  is  a  want  of  mutiUl  inlri^ 

gence  hbtween  different  universitiea  .....  181 

Sixth  deffc^    There  is  a  want  of  proper  .rewarfi 

for  inquiries  in  new  and  unlabouied  parts  if 

leamiag « .  181 

Thk  opinion  of  plenty  is  amongxt  the  kamim 
of  want,  and  the  great  quantity  of  Hsda 
makfih  a  nhow  rather  of  superfluity  ijbna 
lack'.:  which  surcharge,  necertheless,  is  nd  k 
be  remedied  by  making  no  mere  books,  bid  by 
making  more  good  bwtka,  which,  as  the  J0*> 
pefU  of  Moses,  might  devour  the  serpents  ef 
the  enichantert 

>  8ee  note  (M)  at  the  end  of  this  TreatlM. 
*  See  note  (N)  at  ibe  end  of  this  TreatlM. 
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THEAD 
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lunU  now  aUemjd  hjmH^  a  genera!  and 
faithful  perofi^bttmmiC  of  learning,  with  an 
inquiry  what  parte  thertqf  lie  freeh  and 
wasU 187 


L|    smsioir  or  utABVura,  HUXAir  avd  ditiiti. 
i.  HistoTy  relating  to  the  memory, 
8.  Poetry  relating  to  the  imagination, 
a.  PhikMophy  reUting  to  the  reaaon. 


187 


f  iToin  age  to  age* 
^  but  there  ate  aone 
memorials 
8.' The  usee  of  literary  hiitory. 


187 


Natural  HUtory^ 187 

DaTisi^        '      V 

iKPf^^eMrei. 
2^^>)^iaFTelB. 
-STOf  ar^ 


%^ 


/«^  History  of  Creaturee, 
I,  It  if  the  history  of  nature  in  ooorae. 
It  is  extant  and  in  perfiDction. 

^«  HiUory  of  Marveli, 
i>  A  Jit  ia  the  hisUny  of  natnre  wandering. 
I J  Q  !S./It  it  deficient 
•  "      3^  Itanaea.  ^ 

■  "tr-Ta»nect  the  partiality  of^iomi. 

3.  ToHliBQ^OT  the  won^eraof  artk 

It  i8,aa  U}X^^f<fmtnding  Nature  in  her 
wanderings tfi^ifeaSlti(ikaa  her  afierwarda 
to  the  sm^laee  again. 

/2)  History  of  Arte  ^ i....  188 

/j  (y%i  It  is  in  general  deficient 

b7%^t  is  considered  not  elevating  to  inqnire  into  mat- 
^  tera  mechanical 188 

T%e  truth  is,  they  be  not  the  highest  in- 
stances  that  give  the  securest  information  ;  as 
may  be  well  expressed  in  the  tale  ao  common 
of  the  philosopher^  thai  while  he  gazed  up- 
toareb  to  the  stars  fell  into  the  water  ;  for  %f 
he  had  looked  down  he  might  have  seen  the 
stars  in  the  water,  but  looking  aloft  he  could 
not  see  the  water  in  the  stars.  So  it  eometh 
often  to  pass,  that  mean  and  small  things 
ekseover  greatf  better  than  great  can  discover 
thesma£ 

Aristotle  noteth  well,  **thal  the  nature  of 
every  ihin^  is  best  seen  in  its  smalkst  portions,** 
And  for  i%at  cause  he  in^fuireth  the  nature  of 
a  commonwealth,  first  m  a  family,  and  the 
simple  conjugations  of  man  and  wife,  parent 
ana  ehild^  master  and  servant,  whuh  are  in 
every  cottage. 

The  turning  of  iron  touched  with  the  hadr 
stone  towards  the  north,  was  found  out  in 
needles  of  iron,  not  in  bars  of  iron* 

>  The  arrangemsDt  of  Uils  part  Is  altered  la  the  Treatise 
•9««  note  (O)  at  tbs  «nd  of  this  Traatisa. 


As  a  man*s  JUsposOion  is  never  toellknown 
till  he  be  crossed,  nor  Proteus  ever  changed 
shapes  till  he  was  straitened  and  held  fast  / 
so  the  passages  and  variations  of  nature  can* 
not  appear  so  fully  in  the  liberty  of  nature, 
as  in  thfi  trials  ana  vexations  of  art. 

\0      CXYIL    BIBTORT 189 

Division.      ^    ** 

1.  Memorials. 

t.  Perfect  Histories. 

3.  Antiqoities. 

Of  pictures  or  images,  toe  scd  some  are  un- 
finished,  some  arepofect,  and  some  are  de- 
faced,      ^ 

1*0  Memorials, 

'  I.  Memorials  are  preparations  for  history.  ^ 
'^.  Different  sorts;  commentaries,  registers.  ,^ 
•3.  ,Tbey  are  naturally  imperfect  ^ 

^  Antiquities, 

\,  They  are  the  remnant  of  history.  <^' 

They  are  as  planks  saved  from  the  iJtk^ge 
of  time.  I 

3.  Epitomes  should  be  abolished.  Ji) 

Tkev  areas  the  moths  of  history  that  have 
fretted  and  corroded  the  sound  bodies  of  many 
excellent  histories. 


3  Perfect  History, 
DivisioD  and  their  relative  jnerits . . . 


.180 


1.  Chronicles. 
3.  Biography. 
3.  Relatione. 


o 

•  ^".o   r  J 
li.is  the  moel  useful  of  all  history.  , 

It  ii,to  he  lamented-tot  liiograpfay  tsnol  more  fire- 


client. 


.y.. 
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One  of  the  poets  feigned  thdi  at  the  end  of 
the  thread  or  web  ofevetrg'.man's  life  there 
was  a  little  medal  cor^Amiing  the  persoiCs 
name,  and  that  Timejf&ied  upon  the  shears; 
and  as  soon  as  theiiutad  w(u  cut,  caught  the 
medals,  and  cammthem  toJhe  river  of  Lethe  t 
and  about  thtliiftk  there  were  many  birds 
flying  un^mdrdoumjlhat  would  get  the  me- 
dals asm  eafry  them  iq  their  beak  a  little 
while,  aytthm  let  them  fall  into  the  river  / 
only  thai  were  a  few  swans,  uihi^  if  they  gta 
a  ruufu,  would  carry  it  to  a  tempk^whltre  it 
\eerated. 
3.  Impropriety  of  disregarding  posthumous  fiune  190 

^^^^  ^  Chronicles. 

1.  ChronicIes>i^>l  for  celebrity v»^^**«   189 

2.  The  heathen  ant!i}itftiea  ar9 jlefident 189 

3. » Bacon  recomme|)dvilMstpry  of  England  from  the 

union  of'lAe  roaes  to  the-  pnion  of  the  king- 
doBir. • 190 

^  ^  JRelations,  ^^ 

1.  T^^i^k^cel  in  verity  and  sinceritjp^^T. 189 

2.  It  is  tolMsmented  that  tber^ilnot  more  diligence 

in  relations 0^^. 190 

The coUecHonof^sueh  relations  might  be  as 
a  nursery  gmStf-uihereby  to  plant  a  fair 
and  stately^rden,  trnteltiiif^  should  serve* 

3.  Annals  and  jeUmalib  -  ^ 
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Mbftd  Hittory 191 

i.  A  mJTtiire^  detected  pUoM  of  hktoiy. 

r"^  Eedetiatieal  HiUoiy 101 

1.  It  Yum  a  common  diTision  aqalogoof  to  the  diviaoa 
of  common  ciril  bMoTy. 

1.  Ecclestafltiral  dironicles. 

2.  Lives  of  f£e  Ikthen. 

3.  Rotationi  of  lynode. 

8.  Proper  dhi^on ', 191 

1.  History  of  the  charch. 

2.  Hiftory  ot  proi^Mey. 
8.  History  of  providence. 

/    History  of  the  Church. 
Q     ^l^U  describes  the  state  of  the  church  in  persecution, 
in  remove,  and  in  peace. 

The  ark  in  the  aelu^ :  the  ark  in  the  toil- 
demese  .*  and  the  ark  m  the  temple^ 
'8/It  is  more  wanting  in  sincerity  than  in  quantity. 
\  ^  History  of  Prophecy, 

;    '  UJIt  is  the  hisCory  of  the  prophecy  and  of  the  aocom- 
'   /;       piishment 
\'     ',9;/Every  prophecy  should  be  sorted  with  the  event. 
^     1 3cJIt  is  deficient 

S    History  of  Providence. 
'       1..  It  u  the  history  of  the  correspondence  between 
/  God's  revealed  will  and  his  secret  will. 

' .'      8.  It  is  not  deficient 

Appendices  to  History. 

1.  Diliennt  sorts. 

1.  Orations. 

2.  Epistles. 

8.  Apophjhagms. 

2.  Relative  Mkantages  of  orations,  epistles,  and  apoph- 

thegms. 
8.Theyarenot<Uj^ 

//       Poesy. 
1.  Division.     ^--*"'"" 

1.  As  it  refers  to  word9^ 

2.  As  it  refers  to 
9;^Poetry  as  it  refers  to  va^rds  is  but  a  diaracter  of 

style,  and  is  not  pertinent  to  this  place. 
,S.  Poetry  as  it  refers  to  the  matter. 

1.  It  is  fiction;  and  relates  to  the  imagination. 

2.  It  is  in  tcirak  restrained:  in  matter  un- 
licensed. 

The  ifnagination  not  hemg  tied  to  the  laws 
of  mcUtefy  may  at  pleasure  Join  that  which 
nature  lutth  snered,  and  sever  that  which  na^ 
tare  hath  joined  g    and  so  make  unlawful 
matches  ana  divorces  of  things. 
Pktorlbas  atque  poetif, 
Quidllbet  audendi,  temper  fuit  squa  potettas. 
4.  Its  use  is  to  satisfy  the  mind  in  these  points  where 
nature  does  not  satisfy  it 

//  was  ever  thought  to  have  some  partid' 
potion  of  divinenesst  because  it  doth  raise  and 
erect  the  mind,  bif  submitting  the  s/iows  of 
things  to  the  destres  of  the  mind;  whereas 
reason  doth  buckle  ana  bow  the  mind  into  the 
nature  of  things.^ 

Piiesy  joined  unth  music  hath  had  access 
and  estimation  in  rude  times  and  barbarous 
regions,  where  other  learning  stood  excluded. 

■  Sir  Philip  Sidney  says,  poesy,  the  sweet  food  of  sweetly 
ottered  knowledge,  lifts  the  mind  from  the  danfeon  of  the 
body  to  the  enjoying  its  own  divine  tssenee*  I 
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6.  Division  of  poesy. 

1.  Comaioo--Ch6  mom  as  m  hfatoij. 

8.  Bmpfr  division.         _ 

A  t»  Narrative  or  beroieaL 

P  H^  Representative  or  drunatical 

^  Mi  Allusive  or  purAboUaJ. 

Narraiive  Poetjr. 

ParaboUeal  Poet^m 

1.  It  WIS  never  common  in  ancient  tuMS. 

2.  Its  uses.  / 

1.  To  ehicidata  trudia.         / 

2.  To  concert  tmtha.*        / 
8.  Of  the  interprelatioivM  nayeteriea, 

cal  poesy.  /' 

m  poesy  there  is ^dejleiertee,jbr,6tmgm 
a  plant  that  eomflk  cf  the  hsai  of  the  emA, 
wahaut  a  form^'seed^H  hoik  aprusurymmd 
spread  abroad  piort  than  any  iMer  Gmi.-  kd 
to  ascribe  uato  it  thai  wkA  t#  due^fsr  tk 
expressing  Sfaffeetums^poMoionM^  t^'rupHsm, 
and  eustjfinst  we  are  bekoiding  to  poets  won 
than  tejhe  philosopher's  works  /\andfarmt 
and ekquenect  not  much  less  tkan^lo  ordtmi 
hartm^us.  But  U  is  noi  good-Ik  tday  ts$ 
kmg  %n  the  theatre.  Let  us  nam  pammis 
ihe  judicial  place  or  palace  of  iAemsnd^wksA 
toe  are  to  c^pprqaeh  and  piew  wiik  tmart  ns^ 
enee  tgut^ention. 


^ Phikmphy in 

DivisioiC^ 

1.  From  the  light  of  natara. 

1.  Dnmif,  or  natural  religioa. 

2.  Ab/uroA  the  knowledge  of  1 

3.  Human,  the  knowledge  of  l 
8.  From  divine  inspiratiaii  or  revealed  i 

YntitlTIYl   OR  OIHSAAL   PKlToefl^MT. 

It  is  a  receptacle  for  all  such  nrdfitafcle  < 
tions  and  axioms  as  fall  not  within  Ibe  rnmp—  of  Mf 
of  the  sfiedal  parts  of  philosophy  or  mf^^/n^'t^  bm  ^i 
more  common  and  of  a  higher  stage. 

Is  not  the  precept  of  a  musician^  iofaUfnm 
a  discord  or  harsh  accord  upon  a  eoneerd,  m 
sweet  aocord,  alike  true  in  t^ffeeiienf  J$$mi 
the  trope  of  music,  to  avoid  or  sMde  from  the 
dose  or  cadence,  common  unth  ike  trope  ^ 
rhetoric  of  deceiving  expectation  f  U  mi 
the  dekght  of  the  quavering  upon  a  stop  in 
music  the  same  with  the  playing  of  Bf/U 
upon  tkt  water? 

**  8jlUnd»t  trtmulo  ««» Immhu  p^mtms.'* 
Betause  the  distributions  and  partitions  of 
knowledge  are  not  like  several  lines  that  meet  m 
one  angle.andso  touch  but  in  a  point  /  baton 
like  brvnehes  of  a  tree,  that  meet  tn  a  stem,  uAmI 
hath  a  dimension  and  quantity  of  entiremss 
and  continuance,  before  it  come  to  dioeontinae 
and  break  itself  into  arms  and  boughs  /  therS' 
fore  it  is  good,  before  we  enter  into  the.  firmer 
distribution,  to  erect  and  constitute  one  aah 
versal  science,  by  the  name  of  **  Phihsoplm 
Prima,**  jmmitive  or  summary  ohilosopiy^ 
as  the  mam  and  common  toay.  brforo  ice  come 
where  the  ways  part  and  divide  themselves. 

This  science  is  as  a  common  parent.  Ski 
unto  Bereeynthia,  which  had  so  nuuh  heavenly 
issue. 
**  OmiU9  emUeUs,  ^mnes  tuptr  mltm  MnenlM.** 
*  This  Is  mock  expamfed  in  the  Treatise  Dt  AucbcbUl 
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HATvmis  sBucroJt •..  194 

I.  It  if 

^  s  or  ruditneni  of  kiuiwi 
ecneemifAUod,' whieh  maif  be  c'^  ' 
the  eontemfiation  of  hU  ertaiurefi. 
%  The  proper  limitr^f  this  knowledf»4ra  diat  it  snA 

ficedi  to  connOoe  atheiflm. .  ^« 194 

3.  It  is  not  nie  from  eoiHteinplBticsiii  of  nmture  to  jiidg[e 

upon  qnestioni  of  ^th> 196 

Men  and  gods  imt^  not  abie  to  drmt>Ju' 
pUer  down  to  Utreorihf  but  amiranwitef 


JufnUr 
4^  This  is  not 

per 
A.  Of  ugek. 


to  drm^  them  vp  to  heoBen, 
but  notwtminwd  within  pro- 


» more  wdawfui  to  inguire  the  fu»- 
U  epifitet  tikan  to  inqyire  the  force 
linnahM^orthenaiweefeinimd 
tin  morality,  v 

6.  Inquiries  respecting  ■ngels  ue  not  deficient 

r\    VATUKAl  PHIL090PHT. 

1.  Division. 

1.  SpecuIatiTe  or  tnotMiion  of  causes, 

2,  OpenJ&we  or  proauetion  of  ^eets  . , . .  195 
If  then,  it  be  trut  that  Democritus  said, 

**  That  the  truth  of  nature  Ueth  hid  in  certain 
deep  mines  and  eases.'*'  and  if  it  be  true  Kke- 
wise  that  the  akhy  mists  do  so  nwuh  inculcate, 
that  Fulean  is  a  second  nature,  and  imitateth 
that  dexterously  and  eompendUmsly,  whid^ 
nature  worketk  by  ambagu  and  Imgth  of 
time,  it  were  good  todiside  natural phmsopky 
into  the  mine  and  the  JurnaeCi  and  to  make 
two  professions  or  oceupatioas  of  natural  phi' 
losophers,some  to  be  pioneers  ana  some  smtths  f 
some  to  dig,  and  some  to  refine  and  hammer. 
tk  Gonneetion  between  ctnse  aad  eAet 195 


/. 


\  SFBdrKATXTB  HATUMAIi  VSHOSOVKT* 


1*  IMvision* 

1.  Physic. 

9r  Metaphyiie. 
S.  Of  the  impropriety  e^  onng  new  wovds  fiir  new 


3.  Of  the  meaning  of  the  words  physte  and  meta- 
phyiie   196 

C(^'^  MYeic  ;  j^UCCC^  :-  '    ^? 
1^  Phjsic  contemplates  the  efficient  txom  what  is  in- 

Herent  in  matter  and  iwnsttofy^ 196 

$("  Physic  b  attoatstheCween  natural  history  and  met»- 

SibyMer.V ;.«... 196 

8. 4)i¥iaion  of  physic  ^ 

\7>m^LMc^xiiiiBe!!t%uinit^^^.ri^,,  196 
l7TIl^*4QdbrineQf^lRe  oonteztore  or 

eon^fei^^n  of  things. 
2.  T^^.^ddOTme  odnearning  the  princi- 
"^^jles  of  things.     ^  '^^^ 
3.  As  it  respects  natoie  cb^ttMi 
%i(\X,  is  not  defldenti 196 

^Formal  Causes,  '  y  /  ?:* '   * '  ;'*^ 
It  inquires  'vaiAformal  and  fina^Aitmaas. . .  t  •  v .  •-  4^6 
1.  InqatrywneA<jMrormB>i^disooTerabIe. 

1.  Their  &Mo59^fnnot the  utmost  importance. 
They  areifl^^tuseSfieMiorthat  Mtk  there  is 
no  land,  wfSen  they  can  seeHothing  but  sea* 

>  In  the  Treatise  De  Aarmentis  there  is  in  this  piaee,  a 
eomtdenMe  addHioo. 

Voc  L— 10 


S.  PWo  disooversd  that  forms  Wees  the  true 
^^i>faieets  «f  knowledges 
Pkt&MeUaU  things  as  from  a  eliff> 
3.  By  keeping  watchfol  and  serere  eye  upon  9(0tion 
and  use,  firms  may  be  disooveved  •  •  •  y^  •  197 

3.  The  forms  or  suture  in  her  more  sim|fle  ezist- 

enee  are  first  Ip  be  determined. ..  .^. .. .  197 

4.  Physic  makes  inMuiy  of  the  sai^ne  natures  as 

metaphysic,  but  duly  as  U>e£Bd(0ht  causes.  197 
6.  This  partof  nietap^K*ic  is  d^^ve. 
6.  The  use  of  this  part  oC.  me^  . 

1.  To  abridge  the  fa^lmity  of  individual  ex« 

perience.  j^- 
That  knowkdfgf  is  taprthiest,  which  is 
charged  with  k£t  mult^pHfity  ^  which  ap- 
pea^th  to  byMeti^yste  /  ^^  that  whteh 
eonsiderethjme  simple  forms  or  differences  of 
things,  wftich  are  Jew  tn  number,  and  the  Je- 
grees  and  co-ordSnations  whereof  \Mke  aU 
thisj^neiy. 

To  enfranchise  the  power  of  man  by  l^alip 
tating  the  production  of  efiectk 


fe> 


Of  Final  Causes 198 

1«  T^  inquiry  of  final  causes  is  not  deficient,  bntl^ii 
Mui  misplaoed*  / 

\  1.  The  investigating  ./Sfio/coutef  in  j^vnof 
\       has  intercepted  the  tiueinqimy  of  real 
physical  causes.  / 

7b  say  that  the  hairs  of  the  a/iUds  are  for 
a  qakkset  and  fence  about  thc4tghtf  or  that 
the  fihrmess  of  the  skins  ana  hides  of  Swinf 
creerfurkt  is  to  defend  them^rom  the  extreme' 
ties  of  k^  or  coldg  or  tktU  the  bones  are  for 
the  colui^  or  beans,  tj^hereupon  the  frames 
of  the  boMss  of  Umnortreatwres  are  built;  or 
that  the  ui^toes  of  tnes  are  for  protecting  of 
the  fruit  f  or  th!at'the  clouds  are  for  the  wa- 
tering of  tik  ^^f  or  that  the  soBdness  of 
the  station  and  mansion  if 
and  the  Uke,  is  weU  inquired 
\  MetaphyriCf  but  in  Phy- 
ipertinent.     Nay,  they  are 
indeed  ^ut  rem^tm  and  hinderances  to  stay 
the  sh^^from  fisrther  sailing ;  ana 
ihisThpass,  that  the  soarch  of 
eausesS^iath  been  neglected,  and 
in  siknee, 

f  the  errors  in  ai^eient  plubsophy  from 

mixing/ormo/ and /no/ causes..   198 

Not  because  those  Jhidl  pauses  are  not  true, 

'and  worthy  to  be  inquired,  ((cing  kept  within 

their  own  provinces  but  beciifue  their  cxcut' 

sums  into  the  limits  of  physibol  causes  hath 

bred  a  vastness  and  soatude  in  0ilU  track. 

is  no  repugnance  between  format^jad  final 

caus^ * .xl98 

3.  These  opinions  confirm  divine  providence       ^ 

^^.J  Mathpmatic 198 

1.  ReflMn^for  elaai^  it^  a  part  of  me|apfa^sic 
3.  From  tkie"naMire  orthe  min;^le 'Zander  in  gene- 
ralities, mathimatitai^have  more  laboured  than 
/^  any  other  fi^jsk^- "    *^ 

3.  Th^jaais^iitrdifierence  in  mathematics 198 

4.  Piviskm  of  mathematics:  Ife^  pure;  2d,  mixed. 


(r\.i    f* 


the 

/  sia 

I   bn 

.  There  i 


k'J 


J  Pure  Mathemati^^ 
\,  ir^r^^ML^ence  which  handles  quantitjr  deters 
minate,  mmitj  se^ggadfawiaTioms  or  natural 
d^lSHKiphy-,  fiMii  geometry  orarithnwtic.  199 


Sa 


%,i<jM 
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8.  Pun  ED^IImmatics  core  manT  inteUeetaal  defecU.. 
If  tht^sii  be  too  dvilj  tkef  aharppk^-  if 
too  UKOukrulg^ihey  fix  i^t  *f  to^^herent  m 
the  «nje,  th^mi^ytet  U»  ,A^that  tu  tenni* 
13  a  game  of  no  wlerwufyelf  but  of  areat  use 
in  reapeet  it  makeik  a  qilfiok.eye  and  a  body 
ready  to  pwt'4i9elf  into  aii  pdittm  ;  so  in  H 
the  fnathmatic8t  that  uae  which  u>eoUateral  p 
mnd4mervenient  i$  no  teas  worthy  than  that 
which  is  principal  and  intended, 

f^)jmxed  MathemaHes .199 

1.  It8>riij«ct  is  some  axioms  or  pmnU  oCjMtCliral  phi- 

losopfeyrMMl^conaldjBB  gBWitlty"  determined,  as 
aaxiU^  aiiil  Ifiwjl^nt  to  them,  as  penpectivCy 
muei^^arehiteeturei'^M^ 

2.  They  will  increase  as  nature  is  moca  disclosed. 


OriBATIYl   VATURAL  riXLOSOPBT* 

1.  It  is  the  production  of  effects. 

2.  Division. 

1.  Experimental. 

2.  PhiloeophicaL 
8.  Magical 

3.  Of  the  analogy  between  this  diriaion  and  the  divi- 

sion of  speculative  natural  philosophy. . .   199 

4.  The  knowledge  of  physical  causes  will  lead  to  new 

partienlars. 

MagicaL 

1.  Natural  magic  u  defective 199 

2  Appendices  hereto  are, 

1st  A  calendar  of  inventions. 

2d.  A  calendar  of  discoveries  which  may 

lead  to  other  inventions 199 

The  invention  of  the  mariner^a  needle,  which 
giveth  the  direction,  ia  of  no  leaa  benefit  fur 
navigation  than  the  invention  of  the  aaila, 
whiM  give  the  motion, 

3  Conclusion  of  natural  philosophy,  speculative  and 

operative. 

T%e  voice  of  nature  tvill  eonaent,  whether 
the  voice  of  man  do  or  not.  And  aa  Alexan^ 
der  Borgia  waa  wont  to  aay  of  the  expedition 
of  the  French  Jot  Naplea,  that  they  came  with 
chalk  in  their  handa  to  mark  up  their  lodgingt, 
and  not  with  weapona  tofi^hi :  ao  I  like  bet' 
ter  that  entry  of  truth  which  eometh  peaeO' 
ably,  with  chalk  to  mark  up  thoae  minda 
which  are  ea]9abU  to  hdge  and  harbour  it, 
than  that  which  eometh  Ufith  pugnacity  and 
contention. 

OfDoubta 200 

1.  Division  of  doubta. 

1.  Particular. 

2.  TotaL 

2.  Particular  doubts. 

1.  Uses  of  registering  doubts. 

2.  Of  the  evil  of  continuing  doubts. 
T%at  uae  of  wit  and  knowledge  ia  to  be  al- 
lowed^ which    laboureth  to  make   doubtful 
thinga  certain,  and  not  thoae  which  labour  to 
make  certain  thinga  doubtful 

Of  a  Calendar  of  Popular  Errora, 

General  doubts,  or  those  differences  of  opinions,  touch- 
ing the  principles  of  nature  which  have  caused 

the  diverHties  of  sects 200 

nua  have  we  now  dealt  with  two  of  the 
ikrte  beama  of  man'a  knawhdget  that  ia 


•*Radiuadireetua/'  which  is  referred  to  nafvre, 
**Radiua  refractua,"  which  ia  referred  to  Goif 
and  cannot  report  trtaiy  beeau&e  of  the  imefmh 
lity  of  the  medium.-  there  rettetk  •^iSodbi 
refiexua^  whereby  man  bekoideth  and  t 
plateth  himadf. 


BUXAV    PHILOaOFBT,   OB  TBB    KaiOWXiXl>»B 
•  XAV< 


Ml 


1.  Thf  knowledge  of  men  deserve*  moro 
v^gation,  because  it  touches  us  aoos 

2.  The  kno1«ledge  of  man  ia  to  man  tba  « 
knowled^:  but  of  nature  jMtfwif  « 
only. 

All  partitiona  of-^l^wledge  skeasU 
eepted  rather  jf^  Unea  tana  vdna^ 
aeetiona  andraeparatkafia :  that  the 
and  ei^kreneu  of  knoibl^efge  ' 

3.  DivisioB'  of  human  -philosoph;  ^ 

f.  Man  as  an  individual. 

2.  Man  as  a  member  of  society^^^ 

/,       KAB   AS   AB   IBBIYIDUAL. 

1.  Division.  ^ 

1.  Tfaa  undividedjtaaktoi  nmn. 

^JTltammon, 

2.  ne  divided  titsit  of  i 


eftf 


htm 


Diacovery, 

1.  Theartofascertainingthestatoof  themmiiftfMilhi 

appearance  of  the  body,  as  ph jaiograDj,  Ac 

2.  The  art  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  llto  bodj  fim 

the  appearance  of  the  mind,  as/ca^poitlJMi  af 
dreama,  dec  / 

Physiognomy.,/ 211 

1.  Tb^  discovery  of  the  mind  fromAhe  i 

the  body.  / 

2.  Aristotle  has  laboured  physiogpomy  as  Ihr  m  i 

to  the  countenance  at  rNt;  bul  not  i 
mo(;ion.  ^ 

8.  The  lineamente  of  the  body  diackiae  tbe  i 

clinatk>ns  of  the  mind':  the  motiooB  Urn  \ 
dispositions. 

A  number  of  aub/tle  perwona,  tcAose  eymia 
dwell  upon  the  facta  andfaahiona  of  bmn,  A 
well  know  the  advantage  of  thia  o 
aa  being  moat  p4ri  of  Heir  ability, 

Juipreaaion, 

1,  It  is  the  science  of  the  relative  adkm  oi  dis  bodjf 

and  mind  upon  each  other. 

2.  Of  the  action  of/the  body  on  the  mind. 

1.  This  by  been  inquired  as  a  pit  of  iniiJiciM 

2.  The  doctrine  that  the  body  acts  npon  Ike 

nnnd  does  not  derogate  from  the  sobTs 

dignity. 

T%e  infant  in  the  mothet'a  toomb  i$  cam 

patibk  with  the  mother  and  yet  atpmwik, 

and  the  moat  abaolute  monardk  ia  aomdimm 

ledby  hia  aervanta  and  yet  without  aulffeetieM, 

8.  The  action  of  the  mind  on  tne  body. 

1.  Physicians  have  ever  conaidered  *'aijcid« 

tia  animi,"  as  of  great  importBDOib 

S.  The  power  of  imagination  as  well  to  k^p 

as  to  hurt  is  a  subject  neglected,  bol  d^ 

serving  inquiry. 

It  cannot  be  concluded  that  heeguae  than  k 

peatilent  aira,  able  auddenly  to  kiU  a  bmb  m 

>  8oe  note  (P)  at  the  end  of  this  IVaatiaei 
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;  (here  AoM  bemvtrtign  ain, 
\  a  mtatifi  dckntu. 
Dquixy  of  the  Mate  and 
domicilM^itf!u<^lhe  aevaral  fiumlties  of 
the  orind  occapy  in  Che  body  and  the 
oigans  theieoC 

ThAikidedSuaeofMm 2(» 

'INiWoii* 

1.  The  body. 
S.  Themmd. 


a. 

IMrion. 

1.  Health. 
S.  Bean^. 
a  8tni«th. 
4.  Pleaiiiio. 


OF  TKK   BODT. 


0) 


T    1.  Man's  body  is  of  all  things  most  snsoeptible  of  re- 
medy, bat  this  remedy  most  susceptible  of  error. 
'     S.  No  body  is  so  Tarionaly  compoonded  as  the  body 
of  msn. 

1.  The  van*^  in  the  eomposition  of  man's 

body  is  the  cause  of  ite  being  fiequently 

distemponBua 

77^  poett  did  weU  to  conjoin  muiie  and 

nudiane in  ApoUo.-  because  the  c^jiot  of  me- 

dtemeiobuitohMetkiBeurioutharpofrnan'a 

Sod^  and  to  reduce  it  to  harmony. 

3.  The  Tsriety  in  the  composition  of  man's 

body  has  made  the  art  of  medicine 

mora  conjectural;  and  so  gifen  scope 

to  enor  and  imposture. 

T%e  Inoyer  if  fudged  fty  the  virtue  of  hie 

f^kading,  and  not  w  the  utue  of  the  eauae. 

J%e  ma^erof  the  ehip  ii  judged  by  the  di- 

reding  hie  eoune  aright,  and  not  by  the  for~ 

tune  of  the  toyage.    But  the  phyndan,  and 

perhaps  the  politidtm,  hath  no  partieular  aete 

demonMtrcHve  of  hie  abiiity,  but  is  judged 

modbyiheeoenL 

j  Jl  11m  mmA,  is  often  prized  before  the  regular  physi- 


I  i  i.  FbyMcians  often  prefer  other  pursuite  to  their  own 


You  shaU  have  of  them  antiquities,  poets, 
humanists,  statesmen,  merchants,  divines,  and 
in  every  uf  these  better  seen  than  in  their  pro- 
fession s  and  no  doubt  upon  this  ground,  that 
Uey  Jikd  that  medioertty  and  excellency  in 
thtur  art  maketh  no  difference  in  profit  or  re- 
puiaHon  towards  their  fortune ;  for  the  weak" 
ness  of  patients,  and  sweetness  of  life,  and 
nature  of  hope,  maketh  men  depend  upon 
physicians  wdh  all  their  defects. 

A.  BissMBs  may  be  subdued. 

Jf  we  will  excite  and  awake  our  observa- 
tion, we  Aall  su  in  familiar  instances  what 
a  predominant  faculty  the  subtilty  of  spirit 

^  hath  over  the  variety  of  matter  or  form. 

6.  Medicine  has  been  more  laboured  than  advanced. 

7.  Dsftciencies  of  medicine. 

1.  Want  of  medical  reports, 
t.  BefectiYe  anatomies. 
8.  Hasty  conclusions  that  diseases  are  in- 
curable. 
8yBa  and  the  triumvirs  never  proscribed 
so  mamt  men  to  die,  as  they  do  by  their  igno- 
fwUeMcts. 


4.  A  neglect  to  mitigate  the  pains  of  death. 

5.  A   neglect   of    acknowledged   medi- 

cines   204 

6.  A  neglect  of  artificial  mineral  baths. 

7.  The  prescripte  in  uis  are  too  compen- 

dious to  attain  their  end. 
B  were  a  strange  speech,  which,  spoken,  or 
spoken  op,  shouuL  reaaim  a  man  from  a  vice 
to  which  he  were  by  nature  subject:  it  is 
order,  pursuit,  sequence,  and  interchange  of 
(plication,  uAich  is  mighty  in  nature. 

Beauty 205 

1.  CleanUneis  was  ever  esteemed  to  proceed  from  a 

due  reverence  to  Gk)d,  to  society,  end  to  our- 
selves. 

2.  Artificial  decoration  is  neither  fine  enough  to  de- 

ceive, nor  handsome  to  pleaie,  nor  wholesome 
to  uie.> 

Strength 206 

1.  It  means  any  ability  of  body  to  which  the  body  of 

man  may  be  brought 

2.  Division. 

1.  Activity. 

1.  Strength. 

2.  Swiftness. 

2.  Patience. 

1.  Hardness  sgainst  want. 

2.  Endurance  of  pain* 

1.  General  receptacle  for  acte  (k  great  bodily  endu- 

rance. 

2.  The  philosophy  of  athletics  is  not  much  investi- 

gated. 

3.  The  mediocrity  of  athletics  is  for  use;  the  exccH 

for  ostentation. 


Pleasure. 


205 

Their  chief  defidence  is  in  laws  to  repress  them. 

It  hath  been  well  observed,  that  the  arts 
whidk  flourish  in  times  while  virtue  is  in 
growth,  are  military  f  and  while  virtue  is  in 
state,  are  liberal ;  tmd  while  virtue  is  in  de- 
cUnaOon,  are  voluptuary,^ 

t  m  the  Treatits  De  Aug  mentis,  this  passsge  is  thus  al- 
tered: 

AimiUniB  dte^rmtion  ly  pmhUng  and  cfnuM,  i» 
wdl  w»rtk9 «f  tks mperfeed^tu  wUek mU»mdU;  Mng 
weitiUr  jiM  tn^ugk  U  dteeivt,  «Mr  hmndMtu  to  fUase, 
w»r  vJMmmrs  t9  tuf . 

Wt  TtU  of  JosMhd  tkot  gko  paimUd  kmrfaco:  Ht 
tkor§  ii  no  $U€k  roport  of  IMUr  or  JudUk. 
*In  Bacon's  Essay  on  Vklsiitiide  of  Thinp,  he  ssjrs, 

In  tMo  pouth  «f  «  state,  ormt  do  JUurUh  ;  in  tko 

middle  ago  of  n  «(als,  loondng  ;  and  tkon  »«a  «f  tkom 

together  for  a  timo:  tn  tMo  dodining  ago  ef  a  tteJto, 

mechonhtal  urto  and  werckandioOm 

Uoyd,  la  bis  nfo  of  Sir  Edward  Howard,  ssys,  almost  in  the 


/« the  foutk  of  tkio  otato,  at  of  oil  otkera,  arwu  did 
JUnrioh;  in  the  middU  otaU  i/  it,  toaming;  and  in 
the  declining  (oo  eovetouoneoo  and  theft  attend  old  age) 
meehanie  aHo  and  ntorchandise. 
Q.  1.  Is  this  obMrvation  founded  on  Act  1 
Q.  S.  Supposing  it  to  be  founded  on  fkct ;  what  are  tb« 
causes  1— Does  commerce  lower  the  character  1    la  the  ser- 
vice of  mammon  at  varisnce  with  the  tervlce  of  Godi 

a.  a.  Supposing  the  mechanical  arts  and  merchandise 
hitherto  to  have  accompanied  the  decline  of  states,  may  they 
not  both  be  traced  to  excess  of  civilization,  instead  of  being 
supposed  to  flow  fh»m  each  other  1 

Q.  4.  Supposing  the  opinion  to  be  founded  on  Ihct  i  wtH 
not  the  evil  now  be  prevented  by  the  ait  of  printing  1 
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I.  Divirioii:  liL  Ai  to  Um  origin  oC  ihe  mind.  2d.. 
Ai  to  hf  frcuUies. 

The  Origin  of  the  Mind 206 

1.  To  this  appertaioi  the  connderation  of  tbo  origin 

of  tbe  soul  and  iU  fiicaltiea. 

2.  Thii  subject  may  be  more  diligently  inquired  than 

it  hath  been  in  philoaophy :  but  it  ii  lefiBimble. 
to  divinity. 
9.  Appendicei  to  thii  knowledge :   1.  Divination.    2.. 
Faadnation. 

DimnaHon 206 

1.  DiviAon. 

1    ArfUuui  S^*  RttionaL 

1.  ArtificiaL^j  g^p^^^^ 

2.  Nature  ^^  g*  Muxion. 

Artificial  Divination, 

2.  Aitifidal  \b  a  prediction  by  argument,  concluding 

upon  signs  and  tokens. 

8.  Division:    1st  Rational.   2d.  Supeistittous. 

4.  Rational  artificial  divination  is  vf  hen  the  argument 
IB  coupled  with  a  derivation  of  causes* 

The  astronomer  hath  hie  predietione,  as  of 
conjunctions,  aspeete,  edtpses^  and  the  Wte, 
The  physician  hath  his  predictions  of  death, 
of  recovery,  of  the  accidents  and  issues  of  die- 
eases.  Tie  politieian  haih  his  predictions; 
**0  urbem  venakm,  et  dto  perituram,  si 
tmptorem  invenerit  /"  fvhieh  stayed  not  long 
to  be  performed,  in  Sylta  first,  and  after  in 
Caesar. 

6.  Superstitious  artificial  divination  is  when  there  is  a 
mere  oasoal  ooinddenoe  of  the  event  and  pre- 
diction. 

Such  as  were  the  heathen  observations  upon 
the  inspection  of  sacrifices,  the  flights  of  buds, 
the  swarming  of  beesf  and  suah  ae  was  the 
ChaUean  a£vlogy,  end  the  like. 

6.  Artlfictal  divhiation  is  not  nroper  to  this  place,  but 
should  be  referred  to  ttie  sdenoes  to  which  it 
appertains. 

Natural  Divinations. 

1.  It  is  a  prediction  from  the  internal  nature  of  the 

souL 

2.  Division:    1st  Native.    2d.  By  influxion. 

3.  Native  divination  ii  grounded  on  the  supposition 

that  the  mind,  when  withdrawn  and  collected 
into  itself,  and  not  diffused  into  the  organs  of 
the  body,  hath,  from  the  natural  power  of  its 
own  essence,  some  prenotion  of  future  things: 
as  in  sleep,  ecstades,  propinquity  of  death, 
dec 206 

4.  It  b  furthered :  by  abstmence. 

5.  Divination  by  influxion  is  grounded  upon  the  sup- 

position that  the  mind,  as  a  mirror,  takes  illu- 
mination from  the  foreknowledge  of  God  and 
spirits. 

6.  Divination  of  influxion*  b  furthered  by  abstinence. 

7.  Native  divination  is  accompanied  by  repose  and 

quiet :  divination  by  influxion  is  fisnrent  and 
impatient 

Fascination 206 

1.  Ii  is  the  power  of  imagination  upon  other  bodies 
than  the  body  of  the  imaginant 

>  Query,  Whether  dlvtoatioa  by  InfluxloD  li  not  deserip- 
tive  of  the  CmIIbc  whkh  lafluences  the  benevolent  and  or- 
'-Hy  dass  of  seeiscy  calted  Qiaksrsl 


2.  Of  the  errooeoiis  ofuaoam  tipoa  ] 
8.  Inqmrj  how  to  fi>rtify  the  imaginsttinsi. 
i.  The  only  dsfipct  in  this  subject  is  M  to  not  dblb- 
goiihing  its  sKtant' 

TBX  UBS  AJm  OBJSCT  OF  TBS  rACOX.TIBS  QW  MAM  211 

1.  Division  of  thii  knowledge :    laL  Relnting  to  lb 

undentanding.    2d.  Relating  to  the  wilL 

2.  The  understanding  produces  deaneea/  tho  inB  ii^ 

tions. 

This, 
faces; 

print   ^  . 

hath  the  print  of  good;  tohiek 
are  faces, 

n  was  well  stud  by  AtiaiM^  '^That  At 
mind  hath  over  the  body  thai  eontmaasdmtti 
which  the  lard  hath  over  a  bondnutng  hut  tkd 
reason  hath  over  the  imagination  that  cam 
mandment  which  a  magiotrate  hmtk  escr  ■ 
fru  citizen  /*  who  may  cotne  aho  to  rule  in 
histum* 

3.  Observations  upon  the  imagination. 

Poesy  is  rather  a  pleeuure  or  play  of  «■- 
a^naUan,  than  a  work  or  duty  thereof. 

Of  the  Understan£ng. 

1.  Knowledge  respecting  the  understnndtng  as  to  matt 

wits  the  lc«st  ddightful ;  wid  wwrne  bat  a  Mt 
of  subtlety  snd  spinostty ;  but  it  as  the  key  if 
all  other  arts. 

As  knowledge  is  **pabubun  animi  ;*  m  h 
the  nature  of  nerCs  appeOia  to  thia  fmi, 
most  men  are  of  the  taste  aad  otomaek  of  Ik 
Jsraelites  in  the  desert,  that  wouU  Juas  ham 
returned  **  ad  oUas  earnium.'* 

2.  Division • St? 

1.  Invention. 

2.  Judgment 

3.  Memory. 

4.  Tradition. 


Invention., 


m 


1.  Divinon. 

1.  Of  arts  and  sdenees. 

2.  Of  arguments. 

2.  The  art  of  inventing  arts  and  sdeneee  is  < 

This  is  such  a  dfficienee  ae  i/^in  the  wsel^ 
ina  of  an  inventory  touching  the  siate  of  a 
d^unet,  it  should  be  set  down^  thai  there  m  m 
ready  money.  For  as  money  uriH  fetch  aS 
other  commodities,  so  this  knowleifge  is  that 
which  shouldpurehase  all  the  rest  And  She 
as  the  West  Indies  had  never  been  distovetdf 
if  the  use  of  the  mariner^s  needle  had  met 
Seen  first  ducovered,  though  the  one  be  vmi 
regions,  and  the  other  a  small  motion  t  eeit 
cannot  be  found  strange  if  adenees  be  m 
further  discovered,  if  the  art  itself  of  inmh 
tion  and  discovery  hath  been  passed  over. 

3.  Proofii  that  the  art  of  mventing  arts  and  ecicacM  ii 

deficient 

1.  Their  logic  does  not  pretend  to  invcal  «^ 
ences  or  axioms 207 

Men  are  rather  beholden  to  a  witd  mt  fiir 
surgery,  or  to  a  nightingale  far  musu,  cr  Is 
the  ^is  for  some  part  0/ physic,  or  to  the  pst 

*  Here,  fn  the  Treatise  De  Anfiaentis,  Is  an  extensive  a^ 
dhion  upon  Volunury  Motion— flense  and  gsBstmHy  Ps^ 
ception  and  Sense— The  Fors  of  Light 
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Hd  that  Jlew  open  fur  ariiBery,  or  generally 
to  ehaneet  or  anv  thing  eUe,  than  to  TogiCf  for 
the  invention  of  arte  and  edeneee. 

It  una  no  marvel  the  manner  of  antiquity 
being  to  eonaeerate  inventore^  thtu  the  Egyp- 
Wm»  had  aofeu)  human  idok  in  their  temptu^ 
but  abnoat  att  brute. 

Who  taught  the  raven  in  a  drought  to  throw 
pebbka  into  a  hollow  tree^  where  the  eepied 
water ^  that  the  water  might  rise  to  at  »he 
might  come  to  itf  Who  taujght  the  bee  to  sail 
through  such  a  tKut  eea  ofair^  and  to  find  the 
way  from  a  field  in  flower^  a  great  way  off, 
to  her  hive  ?  Who  taught  the  ant  to  bite  every 
^rain  of  com  that  she  burieth  in  her  hill,  lett 
tt  should  take  root  and  grow  ? 

3.  The  fomifl  of  induction  which  logic  pio- 
poands  is  defective 208 

To  eondude  upon  an  enumeration  of  par- 
tieulars,  without  instance  contradictory,  u  no 
conclusion,  but  a  conjecture  /  for  who  can  as- 
sure, in  many  subjects  upon  those  particulars 
which  appear  of  a  side^  that  there  are  not 
other  on  the  contrary  side  which  appear  not? 
As  if  Samiul  should  have  rested  upon  those 
sons  of  Jesse  which  were  brought  before  him, 
andfaiied  of  Davids  who  was  absent  in  the 

3.  Allowing  tome  udoroe  to  be  nfjtudj  in- 

duoed,  middle  propodtione  cannot  be 

infiBrred  from  them  in  lubject  of  nature 

fay  lyUogiinL 

Here  was  their  chief  errors  they  charged 

the  deceit  upon  the  senses  f    which  in  my 

judgment,  notwithstanding  all  their  cavilkh 

turns,  are  very  sufficient  to  certify  and  report 

truth,  though  not  always  immodsately,  yet  by 

eomparisoni  bv  help  of  uutrument,  and  by 

producing  ana  urging  such  things  as  are  too 

subtile  fSr  the  sense,  to  some  ejffea  eomprehen' 

sible  by  the  sense,  and  other  Rke  assittanee. 

But  they  ought  to  have  charged  the  deceit  upon 

the  weakness  of  the  intelleetual  powers,  and 

upon  themanner  of  collecting  and  concluding 

upon  the  reports  of  the  senses, 

4.  Baoon'f  intention  to  propound  the  trt  of  inventing 

arte  and  saenees  by  two  modes :   let  Experi^ 

entia  litcrata.    2d.  JbUerpretatio  naturae,^ 

iiTTximoir  OF  sriicH  om  ▲navKsvT . .  209 

I.  It  is  more  properly  memoiy  with  application  than 
invention. 

We  do  account  it  a  chase,  a$  well  of  deer  in 
an  enclosed  park  a$  in  a  forest  at  large, 

8.  Modes  of  produdng  this  reooOection :    1st  Prepa- 
ration.   Sd.  Suggestion. 

Preparationm 

1.  It  is  the  storing  arguments  on  such  things  as  are 
fraquently  dieeuMised. 

8.  It  consists  chiefly  of  diligence. 

Aristotle,  said  the  sophists,  **  did  as  if  one 
that  professed  the  art  of  shoemaking  should 
not  teach  how  to  make  a  Aoe,  but  only  exhibit, 
in  a  readiness,  a  number  of  shoes  of  all  fash- 
ions and  sizes,**  But  yet  a  man  might  reply, 
that  if  a  shoemaker  should  have  no  shoes  m 

tThe  Ezperieatia  Lttersu  li  eoauiasd  In  the  Treatks  Dt 
AofineDtis;  and  hto  Int«rpreUUo  Natuns  conatitntea  hia 
Movum  Offamwk 


his  shop,  but  only  work  as  kete  bespoken,  he 
should  be  weakly  customed. 

Our  Saviour,  apeaking  of  divine  knowledge, 
aaith,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  i$  Uke  a 
good  houaehotder,  that  bringeth  forth  both 
new  and  old  atore, 
3.  Tliis  subject  is  mora  fully  investigated  under  the 
head  of  rhetoric. 

Suggeation 209 

1.  It  directs  the  mind  to  certain  marks,  as  a  mode  of 

exeiting  it  to  the  production  of  acquired  know- 
ledge. 

2.  Difierent  sorts  of  topics :  1.  General.  2.  Particular. 

General  Suggeation, 
1.  Its  uses  aro  to  furnish  arguments  to  dispute  proba- 
bly :  to  minister  to  our  judgments :  to  conclude 
right,  and  to  direct  our  inquiries. 

A  faculty  of  wise  interrogating  ia  half  a 
knowledge  For  aa  Plato  aaith,  "Whosoever 
aeeketh,  Knoweth  that  which  he  aeekelh  for  in 
a  general  notion  /  clae  how  ahall  he  Imow  it 
when  he  hath  found  it?** 

Particular  Suggestion, 

1.  It  is  a  direction  of  invention  in  every  particular 

knowledge. 

2.  Ars  inveniendi  adolesdt  cum  inventis. 

In  going  of  a  way,  we  do  not  only  gain 
that  part  of  the  way  which  is  passed,  but  we 
gain  the  better  sight  of  that  part  of  the  way 
which  remaineth. 

Judgment 210 

1.  It  relates  to  the  nature  of  proofs  and  demonstrations. 

2.  Diflerent  modes  of  judging:     I.  By  induction, 

which  is  referred  to  the  Novum  Organum.    2. 
By  syllogism. 

Of  Syllogism, 

1.  Syllogisms  are  agreeable  to  the  mind,  and  have 

been  much  laboured. 

The  nature  of  man  doth  extremely  covet  to 
have  somewhat  in  hia  understanding  fixed 
and  iinmoveabk,  and  as  a  rest  and  support  of 
the  mind.  And  therefore  as  Aristotle  endea^ 
voureth  to  prove,  that  in  aU  motion  there  ia 
aome  point  ouiescent;  and  as  he  elegantly  eX" 
poundelh  tne  ancient  fabU  of  Atlas,  that 
stood  fixed,  and  bare  up  the  heaven  from  JaiU 
ing,  to  be  meant  of  tne  poles  or  axle-tree  of 
heaven,  whereupon  the  conversion  is  accom- 
pliahcd^  so  assuredly  men  have  a  desire  to 
Jiaee  an  Atlas  or  axlO'tru  within,  to  keep  them 
from  fluctuation, 

2.  The  art  of  judging  by  syllogism  is  the  reduction  of 

propositions  to  principles  by  an  agreed  middle 
term. 

3.  SyDogisms  sre  direct,  or  ex  absurdo. 

4.  IHvinon  of  the  art  of  judgment :  Ist  The  analytie 

art  2.  The  doctrine  of  clenches. 

The  Analytic  Art, 

5.  It  is  for  dfaeetion. 

6.  It  sets  down  the  true  form  of  arguments,  from  which 

any  deviation  leads  to  error. 

The  Doctrine  of  Blenches 210 

7.  It  is  for  caution  to  detect  fallacies. 

In  the  more  gross  sorts  of  fallacies  it  hap* 
peneth,  as  Seneca  maketh  the  comparison  Ufcll, 
aa  in  Jugging  feata,  which  ihot^h  we  know 
H  9 
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noi  how  they  are  dene,  yet  we  know  weB  it  ia 
not  as  a  seemeth  to  be. 

8.  Blenches  are  well  kboared  bj  Plato  and  Arittotle. 

9.  The  Tirtuooe  nse  of  thia  knowledge  ia  to  redargue 

Bophismi :  the  oorrapt  nee  ibr  caption  and  con- 
tradiction. 

7%e  difference  ia  good  which  woe  made  6e- 

tween  orators  and  eophiatera  that  the  one  is  as 

the  greyhound,  which  hath  his  advantage  in 

'    the  race,  and  the  other  as  the  hare,  which  hath 

her  advtmtase  in  the  turn, 

10.  Blenches  extenS  to  diven  parts  of  knowledge. 

11.  The  references  touching  the  common  adjuncts  of 

essences  is  an  elench. 

12.  Seduoements  that  work  by  the  strength  of  im- 

pression are  clenches 211 

13.  Blenches  of  idols. 

The  mind  of  man,  which  I  find  not  ob- 
served or  inquired  at  all,  and  think  good  to 
'  place  here,  as  that  which  of  all  others  apper- 
taineth  most  to  rectify  judgment:  the  force 
whereof  is  such,  as  it  doth  not  dazzle  or  snare 
the  understanding  in  some  partieulart,  but 
doth  more  generaSy  and  inwardly  infect  and 
corrupt  the  state  thereof  For  the  mind  of 
man  is  far  from  the  nature  of  a  clear  and 
eoual  glass,  wherein  the  beams  of  things 
should  reflect  according  to  their  true  incidence  / 
nay,  it  ts  rather  Uke  an  enchanted  glass,  full 
of  superstition  and  imposture,  if  it  be  not  de- 
livered and' reduced* 

14.  The  mind  is  more  afiected  by  affirmatives  than 

negatives.' 

As  was  well  answered  by  Diagoras  to  him 
that  showed  him  in  Neptune^s  temple  the 
greater  number  of  pictures  of  such  as  had  es- 
coped  shipwreck  and  had  paid  their  vows  to 
Neptune,  saying,  **  Advise  now,  you  that  think 
it  foUu  to  invocate  Neptune  in  tempest  .•" 
"T/ia,  Out,^*  said  Diagoras,  **  where  are  they 
painted  that  are  drowned?*' 

15.  The  mind  supposes  a  greater  equality  then  exists.' 

TTie  mathematicians  cannot  satisfy  them- 
selves^ excqf}t  they  reduce  the  motions  of  the 
celestial  bodies  to  perfect  circles,  rejecting 
spiral  lines,  and  labouring  to  be  disehargS 
of  eccentrics, 
16  The  mind  is  prejudiced  by  the  false  appearances 
imposed  by  every  man's  own  individual  nature 
and  custom' 211 

If  a  child  were  continued  in  a  grot  or  cave 
under  the  earth  until  maturity  of  age,  and 
came  suddenly  abroad,  he  would  have  strange 
and  absurd  imaginations.  So  in  like  manner, 
although  our  persons  live  in  the  view  of  hea- 
ven,  yet  our  spirits  are  included  in  the  caves 
of  our  own  complexions  and  customs,  which 
minister  unto  us  infinite  errors  and  vain 
opinions,  if  they  be  not  recalled  to  examina- 
tton. 

17.  The  mind  is  misled  by  words.* 

18.  The  cautions  against  these  idols  are  defective.  211 
!  9.  The  application  of  the  different  kinds  of  proofii  to 

different  subjects. 
20.  Different  kinds  of  demonstrations. 
1.  Immediate  consent 
8.  Induction. 

<  See  note  (Q)  at  the  end  of  this  Treatiie. 

•  See  note  (R)  at  the  end  of  this  Trestlse. 

*  See  note  (8)  at  the  end  of  this  Treatise, 
dee  noes  CO  at  the  end  of  this  Tkaatlss. 


3.  Sqphism. 

4.  Congruity 
The  rigour  and  curumiy  in  re^ 

more  severe  proof s  in  some  tkingOf  and  di 
the  facility  in  contenting  oursehea  with  '< 
more  remiss  proofs   in    oikera,    kaik   bam 
amongst  the  greatest  eauaea  of  deirimmi  mid 
hindmince  to  knowledge. 
31.  This  is  deficient. 

xskobt' SIS 

Retaining  knowledge  is  by  writing  or  memoi jr. 
Writing. 

The  nature  of  the  character  is  referred  to  gFammir. 

The  disposition  of  our  knowledge  depends  opoo  oob- 
mon-places. 

Of  common-places  injuring  the  memoiy. 

Because  it  is  but  a  counterfeit  thing  m 
knowledges  to  be  forward  and  prtenanl,  e^ 
cept  a  man  be  deep  and  full,  I  hold  ike  attry 
of  common-places,  to  be  a  matter  of  great  am 
and  essence  in  studying,  as  that  wkiek  m- 
sureth  **  copied  of  invention,  and  amirmetetk 
judgment  to  a  strength 

The  mode  of  common-placing  is  delecdve. 

diemory SIS 

It  is  weakly  inquired. 

Precepts  for  memory  have  been  exalted  for  oatrntatiaa^ 
not  for  use. 

/  make  no  more  estimate  of  repeaUmg  c 
greai  number  of  names  or  words  upon  amea 
hearing,  or  the  pouring  forth  of  a  nuamber  af 
verses  or  rhymes  ex  tempore,  or  the  madtimg  af 
a  satirical  simile  of  every  thing,  or  ike  ' — 
ing  of  every  thing  to  a  jest,  or  the 
or  contradicting^ every  thin^  I 
Uke,  {whereof  in  the  faculttea 
there  ia  great  **  eopia,"  and  auek'aa  by 
and  practice  may  be  exalted  to  an  eaaire 
gree  of  wonder,)  than  I  do  of  the  iaidka  af 
tumblers,  funambuloes,  baladineaf  ike  asm 
being  the  same  in  the  mind  thai  tke  olkeriam 
the  body,  maitera  of  atrangeneaa 
worthineaa. 

Alt  of  memory  is  built  upon  prenotion  and 

Prenotion  is  a  limitation  of  an  indefinite  ■^•^"f  bj 
directing  us  to  seek  in  a  narrow  o 

Emblem  reduces  conceita  intcllectoal  to 
aible. 


TBADmov . 


SIS 


It  is  the  transferring  our  knowledge  to  othera. 
Division  of  the  subject 

1.  The  organ  of  speech. 
8.  The  method  of  speech. 
3.  The  ornament  of  speech 

THE  oBOAir  or  SVXXCB. 
Whatever  ia  capable  of  sufficient  diflerenoea  uid  pn^ 
ception  by  the  aenae  is  oompeCent  to  expn« 
thought 

Different  Signa  of  Thought. 
1.  Having  aimilitude  with  the  notion. 

1.  Hieroglyphica. 

S.  Gestures. 
8.  Not  having  aimilitude  or  worda. 
The  antiquity  of  hieroglyphica. 
Gestures  are  as  tranaitory  hieroglyphica. 

See  note  (U)  at  the  end  of  this 
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Perlanier,  bdng  contuUed  with  how  to 
praerve  a  tyranny  newly  uturped,  hid  the 
meeaenger  attend  md  report  what  he  mow  Asm 
do  f  and  went  into  hU  garden  and  topped  aU 
the  highest  flowen. 
Hypotheaes  respecting  the  origin  of  words 213 

Of  Grammar. 

Man  still  Orioeihto  reinUgratt  himself  in 
those  benedietions,from  which  by  his  fault  he 
hath  been  deprived  f  and  as  he  hath  striven 
against  the  first  general  eurse  by  the  invention 
of  all  other  arts,  so  haih  he  sought  to  come 
forth  i^  the  second  general  curse,  which  was 
the  confusion  of  tongues,  by  the  art  of  gram- 
mar :  whereof  the  use  in  a  mother  tongue  is 
small,  in  a  fireign  tongue  more;  but  most  in 
such  foreign  torques  as  have  ceased  to  be  vul- 
gar tongues,  ana  arc  turned  only  to  learned 
tongues. 

The  acciJents  of  words,  as  measure,  sound,  6cc  is  tn 
appendix  to  grammar. 

There  are  Tarious  sorts  of  ciphers. 

As  there  be  many  of  great  account  in  their 
countries  and  provinces,  which,  when  they 
come  up  to  the  seat  of  the  estate,  are  but  tf 
mean  rank  and  scarcely  regarded;  so  these 
arts,  being  here  placed  with  the  principal  and 
supreme  sdenees,  seem  petty  things:  yet  to 
such  as  hawe  chosen  them  to  spend  th^  tor- 
hours  and  studies  in  them,  tKey  seem  great 
matters, 

TBB  XXTHOS  OF  SFBXCH* 

It  is  deficient. 

bqwtience  of  method. 

^jBTerent  sorts  of  methods. 

The  use  of  grammar  is  small  in  mother  tongues  vs 
greater  in  foreign  living  tongues;  but  greatest 
in  dead  languages 213 

Puties  of  grammar  are  two. 

1.  Popular. 

2.  PhilosophicaL 

Popular  grammar  is  for  the  learning  and  speaking  lan- 
guages. 

Philosophiod  grammar  examines  the  power  of  words 
as  they  are  the  footsteps  of  reason 213 

Fini  Method,    Magistral  which  teaches,  or  initiatiTe 

which  insinuates 214 

He  thai  deHvereth  knowledge,  desireih  to  de- 
liver it  in  such  form  as  may  be  best  believed, 
and  not  as  may  be  best  examined:  and  he 
thai  reeeiveih  Imowledge,  desireth  rather  pre' 
sent  satisfaction,  than  expectant  inquiry: 
and  so  rtUher  not  to  doubt,  than  not  to  err. 

Knowledge  thai  is  delivered  as  a  thread  to 
be  spun  on,  ought  to  be  delivered  and  tn/»- 
mated,  if  it  were  possible,  in  the  same  method 
ujherein  it  was  invented  /  and  so  is  it  possible 
of  knowledge  induced. 

It  is  in  knowletip  as  ii  is  in  plants  :  if  you 
mean  to  use  the  plant,  it  is  no  matter  for  the 
roots  i  but  if  you  mean  to  remove  it  to  grow, 
then  it  is  more  assured  to  rest  upon  roots  than 
sHps:  so  the  delivery  of  knowkdges,  as  it  is 
now  used,  is  as  of  fair  bodies  of  trees  without 
the  roots  :  good  for  the  carpenter,  but  not  for 
the  planier.  But  if  you  will  have  sciences 
grow,  it  is  less  matter  for  the  shaft  or  body  of 
the  tree,  so  you  look  well  to  the  taking  up  of 
the  roots. 


Second  Method,    A  concealed  or  revealed  style.  214 
Third  Method.    Method  or  i^orisms. 

1.  Delivery  by  aphorisms   is  a  test  of  the 

knowledge  of  the  writer. 

2.  Methodical  delivery  is  better  to  procure  con- 

sent than  to  generate  action* 

3.  Aphorisms  invite  to  augment  knowledge. 
Fourth  Method,    Delivery  by  assertions  with  their 

vroofs  or  interrogations. 

4.  Delivery  by  mterrogations  should  be  used 

only  to  remove  stray  prejudices. 
If  it  be  immoderatelu  fouowed,  is  as  pre- 
judicial  to  the  proeeedtng  of  learning,  as  it 
is  to  the  proceeding  of  an  army  to  go  about 
to  besiege  every  Utile  fort  or  hold.  For  if  the 
field  be  kapt,  and  the  sum  of  the  enterprise 
pursued,  tnose  smaller  things  will  epme  %n  of 
themselves. 

Fifth  Method,    Accommodation  of  delivery  according 
to  the  matter  which  is  to  be  treated. 

Sixth  Method.    Delivery  according  to  the  anticipation 
in  the  minds  of  the  hearers. 

1.  Those  whose  conceits  are  seated  in  po- 

pular opinions  need  only  to  dispute 
or  to  prove. 

2.  Those  whose  conceits  are  beyond  po- 

pular opinions  have  a  double  labour. 
Ist.  That  they  may  be  conceited. 
2d.  That  they  may  prove. 

3.  Science  not  consonant  to  presupposi- 

tions must  bring  in  aid  similitudes. 
Method  considers  the  disposition  of  the  work,  and  the 

limitation  of  propositions 215 

If  behngeth  to  architecture  to  consider  not 
only  the  umole  frame  of  a  vijork,  but  the  sevC" 
rat  beams  and  columns. 
Observations  upon  the  limits  of  propositbns. 
Of  the  method  of  imposture. 

A  mass  of  voords  of  all  arts,  to  give  men 
countenance,  that  those  which  use  the  terms 
mi^hi  be  thought  to  understand  the  art: 
which  eoUeetions  are  much  Uke  a  fripper's  or 
broker's  shop,  thai  haih  ends  of  every  thing 
but  nothing  of  worth, 

IIiLUSTBATITZ  OF  SPXXCH 215 

1.  Eloquence  is  in  reality  inferior  to  wisdom;  but  in 

popular  opinions  superior  to  it. 

It  is  said  by  God  to  Moses,  when  he  disabled 
himsdf  for  want  of  this  faculty,  Aaron  shall 
be  thy  speaker,  and  thou  shall  be  to  him  as 
God, 

2.  The  defidences  in  eloquence  are  rather  in  some 

collectioiis  than  in  the  art  itselll 

3.  The  office  of  rhetoric  is  to  apply  reason  to  imaginsh 

tion  for  the  better  moving  of  the  wilL 

4.  The  disturbers  of  reason  are  fallacies  of  arguments: 

assiduity  of  impression,  and  violeikce  of  pas- 
sion. 

5.  The  counteractors  of  these  disturbers  are  logic,  mo- 

rality and  rhetoric 

6.  Speech  is  more  conversant  in  adorning  what  is 

good  than  in  colouring  eviL 

**Firtue,  if  she  could  be  seen,  would  move 
great  love  and  affection:**  so  seeing  that  she 
cannot  be  showed  to  the  sense  by  corporal  shegi>e, 
the  next  degree  is  to  show  her  to  the  imagina- 
tion in  lively  representation, 

7.  The  affections  not  being  pliant  to  leason,  rhetoik 

is  necessary. 

8.  Di&renoe  between  logic  and  xbetoric. 
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••  DeAoflooM  of  riMtorlc S16 

1.  Want  cH  t  oolleetion  of  the  popular  aigns 
of  good  and  evil;  of  the  defiBCts  of 
Arifltotle'a  collection. 
X  Want  ofa  collection  of  oommonplaeea.  217 
10.  Appendioea  to  the  art  of  deliveiy. 
1.  The  art  criticaL 
X  The  art  of  inatmction. 

J%e  Art  Critiea!. tl7 

Rolaa  of  criticiam. 

The  Art  of  Indmeium 217 

!•  It  oootaina  that  difleranoe  of  tradition  which  b 

proper  for  yoath. 
2.  Dlfierent  conaiderationa. 

1.  The  timing  and  aeaaoning  of  knowledges. 

2.  The  judicioua  selection  of  difficulties  and 

of  easy  studies. 
H  M  one  method  to  practise  noimming  with 
bladdert,  and  another  to  praetUe  dancing  with 
heavy  ehoee, 

3.  The  application  of  learning  according  to 

the  mind  to  he  instructed. 

There  is  no  defect  in  the  faculties  intellec- 
tual, but  seemeth  to  have  a  proper  cure  con- 
tained  in  tome  studies :  as,  fir  example,  if  a 
child  be  bird^mtted,  that  is,  hath  not  the  fa- 
culty of  attention,  the  mathematics  givetn  a 
remedy  thereunto  f  for  in  them,  if  the  wit  be 
caught  away  but  a  moment,  one  is  to  begin 
anew. 

4k,  The  continuance  and  intennissbn  of  ex- 
ercises  218 

As  the  wronging  or  cherishing  of  seeds  or 
young  plants  is  t&t  that  is  most  important 
to  their  thriving:  so  the  culture  wnd  manu- 
ranee  c/  minds  in  youth  hath  such  a  forcible, 
though  unseen,  operation,  as  hardly  any 
length  of  time  or  contention  of  labour  can 
countervail  it  afterwards, 

OF  TBI  WILL 218 


1.  Writers  on  this  subject  have  described  virtues  with- 
out pointing  out  the  mode  of  attaining  them. 

Those  which  have  written  seem  tometohave 
done  as  if  a  man,  thai  professeth  to  teach  to 
write,  daa  onfy  exhibit  fair  copies  of  alpha- 
bets and  letters  joined,  without  giving  any 
precepts  or  dtrcdions  far  the  carriage  of  the 
hand  and  framing  of  the  letters. 

These  Oeorgics  of  the  mind,  eoneermng  the 
husbandry  md  tilla^  thereof,  are  no  less 
worthy  than  the  herowal  descriptions  of  vur^ 
tue,  duty,  and  felicity, 

t.  Divirion  of  moral  philosophj 219 

1.  The  image  of  good. 

2.  The  culture  of  the  mind. 

THX  m AOI  OF  eoop. 

1.  Deacrihea  the  nature  of  good. 

2.  Division. 

1.  The  khids  of  good. 

2.  The  degrees  of  good. 

3  The  aucienta  were  defective  in  not  ezambiing  the 
springs  of  good  and  evil. 

4.  Good  is:  1.  Private.  2.  Public. 

There  is  formed  in  every  thing  a  double  na- 
ture of  good:  the  one,  as  every  thing  is  a  total 
or  substantive  m  itsdff  the  other,  as  it  is  a 


part  or  member  of  a  gretOer  botfyf  wh&mf 
the  latter  is  in  d^tee  the  greater  emd  ike  wiF> 
lAter, beemtse U iendeik io  ike m*%auweiim d 
a  more  general  fortnn  7%erefbre  we  me  m 
iron  in  particular  symptsth^  mmtetk  io  tht 
loadstone  shut  yet  if  it  exceed  a  crriammm^ 
tity,  it  forsaketh  the  afeetian  to  the  loaidem. 
and  like  a  good  patriot  maoeth  io  the  eartf^ 
which  is  the  region  and  eouniry  of  mmsn 
boiBes. 
6.  Public  is  more  worthy  than  private  good. 

Pompeius  dl^gnus,  when  bein^  in  eomwms 
sion  of  purveyance  for  a  fmnune  at  Rome, 
and  bang  dissuaded  wiA  great  vekemenqf 
and  instance  by  his  friends  sAatsi  kim,  tket 
he  should  not  hazard  himself  to  aea  its  an  e^' 
tremity  of  weather,  he  oatd  onfy  io  them, 
**  Neeesse  est  ut  cam,  non  ui  vivatn/' 

The  Degrees  of  Good. 

The  questions  respecting  the  sopfema  good  an  If 
Christianity  disclosed. 

6.  An  active  is  to  be  preferred  to  eontemplalrrB  IStk 

Pythagoras  being  asked  what  he  was,  fli* 
swered,  **l%at  if  Hiero  were  ever  at  ike  (^fm^ 
pian  games,  he  knew  the  manner,  that  some 
came  to  try  their  fortune  for  ike  prixee,  md 
some  came  as  merchants  to  utter  their  <bws 
dities,  and  some  came  to  make  good  cheer  md 
meet  their  friends,  and  some  came  io  took  esti 
and  that  he  was  one  of  them  tkeU  came  to  Istk 
on."  But  men  must  know,  that  m  this  ike^ 
tre  of  man*s  life  it  is  reserved  onfy  for  6§i 
and  angels  to  be  lookers  on. 

For  contemplation  which  ahouU  be  ^ 
in  itself,  without  easting  beamo  upom 
assuredly  divinity  knoweth  it  not, 

7.  The  aacendency  of  public  good  termina 

disputes  of  the  ancient  philoaophen. 

1.  It  deddea  the  controveonnea  between  2 

and  Socrates,  and  the  CyretmbBa  ad| 
Epicureana,  whether  foliaty  coesmmi 
in  virtue  or  pleasure^  or  nramty  of 
mind Sit 

2.  It  censures  the  philosophy  of  ] 

which  plated  feiidty  in  tfainiga 
our  power. 

Gonsahfo  said  to  his  soldiers,  showhsg  A 
Naples,  and  protesting,  **He  kad  rather  dm 
one  foot  forwards,  ihan  to  haoe  bio  Mfk  m^ 
cured  for  lon^  by  one  foot  of  retreatP 

The  conscience  of  good  tntenHone,  kasom 
ever  succeeding,  is  a  more  continual  Jov  io  «•> 
ture,  than  all  the  provision  which  can  be  wmde 
fir  security  and  repose, 

8.  It  oenaurea  the  abuse  of  phikMophy  m 
Epictetna'a  time,  in  converting  it  ialo 
an  occupation  or  profearion. . . . .  •  SM 

This  philosophy  introduem  ouch  a  kemtk 
of  mind,  as  was  that  of  Herodicus  m  boJ^ 
who  did  nothing  all  hss  life,  but  intend  km 
health, 

<8ustine/  and  not  <  Abstine,'  was  ike  mm- 
mendation  of  Diogenes. 

4*  It  censures  the  hasty  retiring  from  bQ«> 


The  resolution  of  men  trufy  moral  ought  io 
be  such  as  the  same  Oonsabo  said  the  honmer 
of  a  soldier  should  be,  **e  telA  erassiore,^  and 
not  so  fine  as  that  every  thing  shoukl  oatek  M 
it  and  endanger  it. 
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ndTATi  aoov. 
It  U:  1ft  Active.  2d.  PaniTe. 


281 


Aetim  Pntaie  Gflod. 
2.  Aedfe  is  preferable  to  pafltive  privtte  good. 

5.  Active  private  good  hit  Bot  an  ideotitf  with  the 

good  of  aociety 221 

Ptttrive  Private  Good. 
4.  It  if :  lit  Conveieative.  2d.  Perfective. 

,  Good  Perfedioe 221 

6.  Good  perfective  is  of  a  higher  nature  than  good 

convemtive. 

Man^a  approadi  or  asaumption  to  divine  or 
angelical  nature  is  th$  perfection  of  Ms  form, 

0.  The  imitation  of  perfection  u  the  tempest  of  ufe.i 

Aa  those  to&tcA  are  aiek,  and  find  no  remedy  ^ 
do  tumble  up  and  down  and  aumge  plaet,  as 
ifhy  a  remove  local  they  could  obtain  a  remove 
tntamalf  so  is  ittoith  men  in  ambition,  when, 
failing  of  the  means  to  exalt  their  nature, 
they  are  m  a  perpetual  estw^ion  to  exalt  their 
place. 

Good  Conversative 221 . 

7.  It  conslits  in  the  practice  of  that  which  is  agree- 

able to  our  nature. 

8.  It  is  the  most  simple,  but  lowest  good. 

9.  Qood  conversative  consiatoin  the  steadiness  and  in- 

tensity of  the  enjoyment 

10.  Doubts  whether  felidty  resnlts  most  fiom  the 

steadiness  or  intensilj. 

The  sofhist  saying  thai  SoeratesU  fiH^Hy 
torn  the  feUeity  if  a  block  or  stone/  and  So- 
crates saying  that  the  sophist's  feUeity  was 
thefeUdhf  of  one  that  had  the  Ueh,  who  did 
noimng  but  iieh  and  scratch, 

Aswesee^  upon  the  btte  or  Uke  instrument, 
aground,  though  it  be  sweet  and  have  show 
€fmany  changes,  vet  breaketh  not  the  hand 
to  such  strange  ana  hard  stops  and  passages, 
as  a  set  song  or  voluntary  f  nmeh  after  the 
same  manner  was  the  tSversity  between  a 
phUosophieal  and  a  dvil  Ufe.  And  therefore 
men  are  to  imitate  the  wisdom  ofkweltarsi 
who,  if  there  be  a  grain,  or  a  eloua,  or  an  ice 
whi^  may  be  grmtnd  forth  without  talan^ 
too  much  of  the  stone,  they  help  it/  but  if  it 
should  lesStn  and  abate  the  stone  too  much, 
they  will  not  meddle  with  it:  so  ought  men 
so  to  procure  serenity  as  they  destroy  not  mag- 
nanunity. 

rvBUc  eoon 222 

1.  It  is  duty, and  rdates  toa  mind  well  framed  towards 

othon. 

2.  Error  in  oonfosing  this  scienoe  with  politics. 

As  in  architecture  the  direction  of  framing 
the  posts,  beams,  and  other  parts  of  building, 
is  not  the  same  with  the  manner  of  Joining 
them  and  erecting  the  buiUingf  ana  in  me- 
chanicals, the  dinetion  how  to  frame  an  in- 
strument or  engine  is  not  the  same  with  the 
manner  of  setting  it  on  work  and  employing 
it,  so  the  doctrine  of  corrugation  of  men  in 
society  dijfhrethfrom  that  cf  their  conformity 
thereunto. 

« Q.  !■  not  this  the  dUferenoe  between  the  love  of  exeelllng 
and  the  love  of  exeellenee  1 
Vol.  I.— 80 


3.  Duties  are:  1st  Common  to  all  men.  2d.  Peculiar 

to  professions  or  particular  pursuits 222 

4.  The  duties  common  to  all  men  has  been  ezoellentlj 

laboured. 

5.  The  dutiee  respecting  particubur  profesrions  hav%  of 

necessity,  been  investigated  difiusedly. 

6.  A  knowledge  of  the  impostures  of  profesnons  is 

incident  to  the  knowledge  of  profeaeional  du- 
ties, and  is  deficient 

As  thefabk  goeth  of  the  basilisk,  that  if  he 
see  you  first,  ^ou  die  for  it ;  but  if  you  see 
him  first,  he  dteth  f  so  is  it  with  deceits  and 
evil  arts  /  which,  if  they  he  fist  espied,  they 
lose  their  life;  but  if  they  prevent,  they  en- 


^e  are  much  beholden  to  Maehiavel  and 
others,  that  write  what  men  do^  and  not  what 
they  ought  to  do.  For  it  is  not  possible  to 
Join  serpentine  wisdom  with  the  columbine 
innoeeney,  exeeot  men  know  exaetfy  all  the 
conditions  of  the  serpent  /  his  basmess  and 
going  upon  his  belly,  his  volubility  and  hibri- 
citviMs  envy  and  sting,  and  the  rest ;  that  is, 
all  forms  and  natures  of  evil.-  for  unthout 
this,  virtue  lieth  open  anaunjmced, 

7.  To  this  subject  appertains  the  duties  of  husband 

and  wife,  parent  and  child,  friendship,  grati- 
tude, dec. 

8.  llus  knowledge  concerning  duties  considen  com- 

parative duties. 

We  see  in  the  proceeding  of  Lucius  Brutut 
against  his  own  sons,  whteh  was  so  much  ex- 
tolkds  yet  what  was  said? 

**Infdix,  lOeunpu  ftrtmt  m  fata  fSinoruJ* 

Men  must  pursue  the  things  which  are  Just 
in  present,  and  leave  the  future  to  the  Divine 
Providence. 

TUB  OUlTUmi  OV  THl  VIVD 223 

1.  Inquiry  must  be  made  not  only  of  the  nature  of 

virtue^  but  how  it  may  be  attained. 

An  exhibition  of  the  nature  oj^good  without 
considering  the  culture  of  the  mind,  seemetk 
to  be  no  oetter  than  a  fair  image,  or  statue^ 
which  is  beautiful  to  contemplate,  but  is  with- 
out Ufe  and  motion. 

2.  Morality  imould  be  the  handmaid  of  divinity. 

3.  We  ought  to  cast  up  our  account,  what  is  in  our 

power  and  what  not 224 

The  husbandman  cannot  command,  neither 
the  nature  of  the  earth,  nor  the  seasons  of  the 
weather,'  no  more  ean  the  physician  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  patient,  nor  the  variety  of  acci- 
dents,' so  in  the  culture  and  cure  of  the  mind 
of  man,  two  things  are  without  our  command; 
points  of  nature,  and  points  of  fortune;  for 
to  the  basis  of  the  one,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  other,  our  work  is  limited  and  tied. 

Of  Men's  Natures,  or  biherent  Dispositions. 

4.  The  foundation  of  the  culture  of  the  mind  is  the 

knowledge  of  its  nature. 

T%ere  are  minds  which  are  proportioned  to 
great  matters,  and  others  to  smalL 

There  are  minds  proportioned  to  intend 
many  matters,  and  others  to  few. 

Some  misids  are  proportioned  to  that  which 
may  be  despatched  at  once,  or  within  a  short 
return  of  time ;  others  to  that  which  begins 
afar  off,  and  is  to  be  won  with  length  of  pur* 
suit. 
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There  is  a  dispoeiiion  in  eonveraaiion  to 
90oihe  andpkaae  /  and  a  dUpotiUon  contrary 
to  contradict  and  eroas. 

There  it  a  dimoaition  to  take  pleoiure  in 
the  good  of  another, 
C.  Thii  subject  has  been  negligently  inquired  bj  mo- 
reUsti,  with  some  beauty  by  astrologer^  and  by 
words  in  relations. 

Historv,  poesy t  and  daily  experience  are  as 
goodiy  ntJaa  where  these  obaervations  grow  / 
whereof  we  make  a  few  poaies  to  hold  m  our 
hands,  but  no  man  bringeth  them  to  the  con* 
fectionary,  that  receipta  might  be  made  of 
them  for  the  uae  of  life, 

6.  Natural  and  accidental  impressions  should  be  noted. 

TheAffeeiiona 225 

7.  Inquiry  should  be  made  of  the  afiections. 

Aa  the  ancient  politiciana  in  popular  atatea 
were  wont  to  compart  the  people  to  the  aea, 
and  the  oraiora  to  the  winaa ;  becauae,  aa  the 
sea  would  of  itself  be  calm  and  quiet,  if  the 
vnnda  did  not  move  and  trouble  it;  ao  the 
people  would  be  peaceable  and  tractable,  if 
the  aeditioua  oratora  did  not  act  them  in  work- 
ing and  agitation:  ao  it  may  be  fitly  aaid, 
t/uU  the  mind  in  the  nature  thereof  would  be 
temperate  and  Uayed,  if  the  offecliona,  as 
winds,  did  not  put  it  into  tumult  and  pertur* 
bation. 

8.  This  subject  has  been  investigated  by  Aristotle,  and 

by  the  Stoics,  and  in  dif&rent  scattered  works ; 
but  the  poets  and  historians  are  the  masters  of 
the  passions 225 

9.  Of  the  opposition  of  passions  to  each  other. 

T%e  Origin  of  the  Mind 226 

10.  Inquiries  should  be  made  of  custom,  exercise, 

habit,  education,  friendship,  &c. 

Of  Custom  and  Habit, 

11.  Aristotle's  error  in  stating  too  generally  that  those 

thingsewhich  are  natural  cannot  be  changed. 

12.  Virtues  and  vices  consist  in  habits. 

13.  Precepts  for  the  formation  of  habits.^ 

1.  Beware  that  at  the  first  a  task  be  taken 

neither  too  high  nor  too  weak.^ 

2.  Practise  all  things  at  two  seasons;  when 

the  mind  is  best  disposed  and  when  it  \a 

worst  disposed. 

By  the  one  you  may  gain  a  great  atep  /  by 

the  other  you  may  work  out  the  knota  arid 

atonda  of  the  mind,  and  make  the  middle  timea 

the  more  eaay  andpleaaant, 

3.  Ever  bear  toward  the  contrary  extreme  of 

that  to  which  you  are  inclined. 

Like  unto  the  rowing  against  the  stream, 

or  making  a  wand  atraight  by  bending  him 

contrary  to  hia  natural  crookedneaa, 

4.  The  mind  is  brought  to  anything  with 
more  sweetness ;  if  that  whereunto  we  pretend 
be  not  first  in  the  intention,  but  tanquam  aliud 
agendo, 

<  8e«  Bacon's  Essay  **0t  Nature  In  Man,"  and  "Of  Cos- 
torn  and  Edncatlon.*' 
•  Bacon's  Essay  "Of  Nature  in  Man." 

//«  tkmt  ttekttk  rietofy  siwr  kit  ndiure,  let  him  net 
att  hms€lf  t—  fvat,  nor  t—  nuM  U»ka  ;  for  tko  Jirst 
will  wtakt  Am  dojeeted  ^  tfun  fttiUngo  ;  mtd  th*  oecond 
wHl  wtako  Aim  a  amM  proeudar,  though  hf  ofUn  fro- 


14.  Of  the  powen  of  booki  and  sttidiM  npoa  lb 

mind. 

la  not  the  opinion  of  AriaUiUe  woaHfi§k 
regarded,  wherein  he  aaiik,^  Thai  voua^  mm 
are  no  fit  auditora  of  moral  pkiloaogfy  h' 
cause  they  are  not  aUtledfrom  the  baUanghed 
of  their  qffeetion$f  nor  aHempered  •ntkOm 
and  experience  f 

But  ia  it  not  true  aiao^  that  wnueh  lewyMM 
men  are  Jit  auditora  of  maiterg  of  poSeth  ■■ 
they  have  been  thoroughly  seaaoaa  A  an  ra^jim 
and  morality  f  leat  thetr  Judgments  be  esh 
rupted,  and  made  apt  to  ihinh  thai  that  •« 
no  true  differences  of  things  but  oeeardiiy  ti 
utility  andfortunef* 

15.  There  should  be  caution  lest  morml  inatnidiai 

make  men  too  precise,  arrogant,  and  Inoam 
patible SS7 

16.  The  minds  of  all  men  are  at  some  times  in  a  bor 

perfect,  and  at  other  times  in  a  mare  dcpcuci 
state. 

17.  The  fixation  of  good  times ftt 

18.  The  obliteration  of  bad  times SS7 

19.  The  golden  rule  of  life  is  to  diooae  rig^  cods  if 

life,  and  agreeing  to  virtue,  and  auch  as  maij 
be,  in  a  reasonable  sort,  within  oar  loiiiif  to 
attain. 

Aa  when  a  career  mahea  an  tnu^gf^  Af 
ahapea  only  that  part  whereupon  he  umhdk 
(aa  if  he  ie  upon  the  faee^  thai  pari  whUk 
ahallbe  the  body  is  but  a  rude  stone  tOM,  Hi 
auch  time  aa  he  eomea  to  U  f}  but,  ijomtamy 
wiae,  when  nature  makes  a  Jbwer  or  Bmg 
creature,  aheformeth  rudimenia  ofaUthepmU 
at  one  time :  so  in  obtaining  mrtue  by  lasMt, 
while  a  man  pradiseth  ttmperanee^  he  dA 
noi  profit  muck  to  fortitude,  nor  the  BkCf  hd 
when  he  dedieateth  and  appHeih  himseff  is 
good  ends,  what  virtue  soever  the  puiwuU  msi 
passage  towards  those  ends  doth  tommmi 
unto  him,  he  is  invested  of  a  preeedeni  dup^ 
sition  to  conform  himself  thesiunio^ 

20.  There  is  a  sympathy  between  the  good  cf  the  be^ 

and  of  the  mind. 

As  we  divided  the  good  of  the  bo^  iak 
health,  beauty,  stren^h,  and pieasure t  soda 
good  of  the  mind,  tnmiired  in  rational  mi 
moral  knowledges,  tendeth  to  this,  io  maeJse  tha 
mind  sound,  and  without  pertttrbaiioni  beosr^ 
tiful,  and  graced  with  aeeeney  /  and  stiwag 
and  agile  fir  all  duties  ofHfe. 

MAX   Iir   SOCIBTT. 

1.  Reasons  why  ethics  are  in  some  respecta  moft  dtf> 

ficult  than  politics SS8 

1.  Mondity  relates  to  man  aegTcgata:  pd^ 

tics  to  man  congregate. 
Cato  the  censor  satd,  **that  the  Raaamrn 
were  Uke  sheep,  for  that  a  man  tmight  bdt^ 
drive  a  flock  of  them  than  one  of  Skem  t  fet 
m  a  flock,  if  you  could  get  but  some  few  togs 
right,  the  rest  would  fuuow** 
X  The  object  of  morals  ia  internal  good; 

for  poiiicy  external  sufficeth. 
8.  States  are  not  so  suddenly  snbvitted  ai 

individuals. 238 

States,  as  great  engines,  move  stoytfy,  msi 
are  not  so  soon  put  out  of  frame  :  far  as  ta 
Egypt  the  seven  good  years  sustained  the  i 

*  What  says  the  morality  of  our  anlversitisa  to  thla  ( 
nkwif 
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bad,  ao  gooemmentB^  far  a  time  well  grofmdtd^ 
do  bear  out  errors  following, 
S.  Division  of  civil  knowledge. 


1.  Convenation  for  comfort 

8.  Negotiation  for  use. 

3.  Government  for  protection. 

oo  vTEmsATioir 228 

8.  Wisdom  of  convemtion  ought  not  to  be  too  much 

affected,  much  leas  despised. 
4»  Of  behaviour. 

The  sum  cf  behaoiour  is  to  retain  a  man's 
own  dignity  t  without  intruding  upon  the 
liberty  of  others, 

Benaoiour  seemetk  to  me  as  a  garment  of 
the  mind,  and  to  have  the  conditions  of  a  gar- 
ment. For  it  ought  to  be  made  in  fashion  ; 
it  ought  not  to  be  too  curious  f  it  ought  to  be 
shaped  so  as  to  set  forth  any  good  making  of 
the  mind^  and  hide  any  deformity  /  and  above 
ait,  it  ought  not  to  be  too  strait,  or  restrained 
for  exercise  or  motion, 
6.  Evils  of  too  much  attention  to  behaviour. 

1.  The  danger  of  affectation. 

2.  Waste  of  time. 
8.  Waste  of  mind,  and  checking  aspirings  to 

higher  virtues, 
4.  Retarding  action. 
6.  The  knowledge  of  conversation  is  not  deficient  229 

229 


HSOQTlATIOir  . 


1.  This  knowledge,  to  the  derogation  of  learning,  hath 
not  been  collected  into  writing. 

Of  the  three  unsdoma  which  we  have  set 
down  to  pertain  to  civil  life,  for  Ufisdom  of 
behaviour,  it  is  by  learned  men  for  the  most 
part  despised,  as  an  inferior  to  virtue,  and  an 
enemy  to  meditations  for  wisdom  of  govern- 
I  ment,  they  acquit  themselves  well  what  they 

are  called  to  it,  but  that  happeneth  to  few,- 
but  for  the  wisdom  of  business,  wherein  man's 
life  is  most  conversant,  there  be  no  books  of  it; 
except  some  few  scattered  advertisements,  that 
have  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  this 
subject, 

^  This  knowledge  is  reducible  to  precept,  illustrated 
by  the  proTerbs  of  Solomon 229 

8,  Ancient  fables  and  parables  contain  information 
upon  this  subject 281 

4,  The  proper  form  of  writing  upon  this  subject  is  dis- 
course upon  history  or  examplet. 

6.  Of  discourses  upon  history  of  times,  and  upon 
lives,  and  upon  letters. 231 

KiroWLEDOl  OT  TBE  ADTAlTCIinirT  Of  UWM,  .    231 

1.  Preliminary  observations. 

1.  This  is  the  wisdom  of  pressing  a  man's  own 
fortune. 
This  is  the  knowledge  "  sibi  sapere  .*"  scpere 
is  to  more  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfer- 
ence : — sibi  sapere,  from  the  circumference  to 
the  centre. 

2.  Many  are  wise  for  themselves,  yet  weak 

for  the  public. 
lake  ants,  which  are  wise  ereaturea  for 
themselves,  but  very  hurtful  for  the  garden. 

3.  Faber  quisque  fortune  propria. 

lAvy  attributeth  it  to  Cato  the  first,  *^in 
hoc  viro  tanto  vis  animi  et  ingenii  inerat,  ut 
quoeunqae  heo  natua  esaet,  ailn  ipaefortunam 
faeturua  videretur,** 


The  open  declaration  of  thia  ia  impoHtie, 
being  taken  and  used  as  spurs  to  industry, 
and  not  as  stirrups  to  insoleney,  rather  for  re- 
solution than  for  presumption  or  outward  de^ 
chration,  have  been  ever  thought  sound  and 
good;  and  are,  no  question,  imprinted  m  the 
greatest  minds,  who  are  so  sensible  of  this 
opinion,  aa  they  can  aearce  contain  it  within, 

2.  The  knowledge  of  the  advancement  of  life  is  de- 

ficient   231 

3.  The  investigation  of  this  subject  concerns  learning, 

both  in  honour  and  in  substance. 

Pragmatical  men  should  not  go  away  with 
an  opinion  that  learning  is  like  a  lark,  that 
can  mount,  and  sing,  and  please  herself,  and 
nothing  else  ;  but  may  know  that  she  holdeth 
as  welt  of  the  hawk,  that  can  soar  aloft,  and 
can  also  descend  and  strike  upon  the  prey. 

It  is  the  perfect  bw  of  inquiry  of  truth, 
"  that  nothing  be  in  the  globe  of  matter,  which 
should  not  be  likewise  in  the  globe  of  crystal, 
or  form  ;**  that  is,  that  there  be  not  any  thing 
in  being  and  action,  which  should  not  je 
(jb'awn  and  collected  into  contemplation  and 
doctrine. 

4.  Learning  esteems  the  architecture  of  fortune  as  of 

an  inferior  work. 232 

5.  This  doctrine  is  reducible  to  science. 

6.  PrecepU  respecting  this  knowledge. 

7.  The  Amdamental  precept  is  to  acquins  knowledge 

of  the  particular  motives  by  which  those  with 

whom  we  have  to  deal  ara  actuated 232 

Obtain  that  window  which  Momus  did  re- 
ouire:  who  seeing  in  the  frame  of  man^s 
heart  such  angles  and  recesses,  found  faidt 
that  there  was  not  a  window  to  look  into  them, 

8.  The  sinews  of  wisdom  are  slowness  of  belief. 

9.  General    modes    of    acquiring  a  knowledge    of 

others 233 

1.  A  general  acquaintance  with  know- 

ing men. 

2.  A   good  mediocrity  in    liberty  of 

speech  and  secrecy:  indulging 
rather  in  freedom  of  speech. 
8.  A  watchful  and  serene  habit  of  ob- 
serring  when  acting. 

10.  Modes  by  which  theknowledgeofman  is  acquired. 

1.  By  their  feces. 

2.  By  words. 

3.  By  deeds. 

4.  By  their  natures. 
6.  By  their  ends. 

6.  By  the  relations  of  others. 

11.  More  trust  is  to  be  given  to  coontenpnces  and 

deeds,  than  to  words 232 

The  Faeea. 
18.  Much  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  fece  at 

rest 
18.  The  fece  in  motion  cannot  deceive  a  vigilant  ob- 


It  ia  animi  janua. 

Words. 

14.  The^  are  full  of  flattery 

16.  Modes  in  which  words  disclose  character.  • 

1.  When  sudden. 

vino  tortus  et  IrA. 

2.  From  affections, 

8.  From  counter  simolatioii. 


288 
288 
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16.  They  are  nol  to  be  trusted  withoat  a  diligent  con- 

sideration of  their  magnitude  and  nature. 

Natures  and  End  of  Men. 

17.  This  is  the  surest  key  to  unlock  men's  minds. 

18.  The  weakest  men  are  beet  interpreted  by  their  na- 

tures ;  the  wisest  by  their  ends. 

H  is  an  error  frequmi  for  men  to  shooi 
over,  and  to  suppose  deeper  ends,  and  mare 
eompass^reaches  than  are.* 

19.  Princes  are  best  interpreted  by  their  natures;  pri- 

vate persons  by  their  ends. 
30.  The  variety  and  predominancy  of  affections  are 
to  be  estimated. 

Reports  of  Others. 

21.  Modes  by  which  our  defects  and  virtues  may  be 

estimated  firom  report 233 

Of  the  Knowledge  of  Oursehes 233 

22.  A  man  ought  to  make  an  exact  estimate  of  his 

merits  and  defects :  accounting  these  with  the 
most,  and  those  with  the  least. 

Though  men  look  oft  in  a  glass,  yet  they  do 
suddenfy  forget  tkernsehes. 

Particular  Considerations  respecting  Self-Knowledge, 

23.  The  consonance,  or  dissonance  of  his  constitution 

and  temper  with  the  times. 

Tiberius  was  never  seen  in  pubUe,  Au- 
gustus lived  ever  in  men*s  eyes. 

24.  The  adaptation  of  his  nature  to  the  different  pro- 

fessions and  courses  of  life, 
26.  The  competitors  in  different  professions ;  that  the 
course  may  be  taken  where  there  is  most  soli- 
tude. 

As  Julius  CsBsar  did,  who  at  fvnt  was  an 
orator  or  pleader  f  but  when  he  saw  the  ex- 
eelleney  of  Cicero,  Hortensius,  Catulus,  and 
others,  for  eloquence,  and  saw  there  was  no 
man  of  reputation  for  the  wars  but  PompHus, 
fjpon  whom  the  state  was  forced  to  rely,  he 
forsook  his  course  bemtn  toward  a  civil  and 
popular  greatness,  ana  transferred  his  designs 
to  a  martial  greatness. 

26.  In  the  choice  of  firiends  to  consult  similar  nature. 

As  we  may  see  in  Ctssart  alt  whose  friends 
and  followers  were  men  active  and  ^eetual, 
but  not  solemn^  or  of  reputation. 

27.  Caution  is  not  being  misled  by  examples. 

In  which  error  it  seemeth  Pompey  was,  of 
whom  Cicero  saith,  that  he  was  wont  often  to 
say,  **  Sylla  potuit,  ego  nan  poteroP** 


The  Art  of  Revealing  a  Man's  Self. 

28,  From  not  prepay  reveafing  a  man's  sel^  the 

lev  able  man  is  oAen  esteemed  beforo  the  mors 
able. 

29.  The  setting  forth  viitaes,  and  covering  defects  is 

advantageous 234 

'30.  Self-setting-forth  requires  art,  last  it  turn  to  arro- 
gance. 

*  Neither  five  thou  JEaop*§  cock  a  gem,  who  would  be  bet- 
ter plemsed  and  happier  If  he  had  a  bsriey-eom.  The  eiam- 
ples  of  God  teaelMe  the  lesMm  truly :  «  He  sendeth  his  rain, 
and  roaketh  his  inn  to  ahine,  upon  the  Just  and  nnjast :"  but 
be  doth  not  rain  wealth,  nor  thine  honour  and  virtues  upon 
men  equally :  common  benefits  are  to  be  communicated  with 
all,  but  peculiar  benefits  with  choice.— Bacon's  Essay  on 
Goodness  and  Goodness  of  Natnrs. 


81.  The  caoaes  of  the  undervsliiiiig  UMoiL 

1.  Self-obtrusion. 

2.  Waste  of  ability. 

3.  Too  sudden  elatioa  with  appUuM. 

The  Art  of  Covering  DefeeU 2M 

32,  The  art  of  covering  defects  ia  of  sta  mocfa  io 

ance  as  a  dexterous  ostentation  of  Tirtne. 

33,  Modes  of  coneealing  defeda. 

1.  Caution. 

2.  Colour. 

3.  Confidence. 

34,  A  man  should  not  dismantle  hima^  by  i 

too  much  dulceneaa,  goodncaa,  and  &ality  of  a^ 

ture,  without  sparklea  of  liber^,  apirit,  and  edjgap 
36.  The  mind  ahould  be  pliant  and  obedient  to  oeca* 

«on SO 

Nothing  is  more  politie  than  io  wake  Us 

wheels  ofour  mind  eoneentric  mndwdsMtwA 

the  wheels  of  fortune. 
36.  Precepts  for  the  architect  of  his  own  foxtanm. 

1,  He  should  not  engage  in  too  ardnoasai^ 

ters M 

JVUifoeeMb  dMafus. 

2.  He  should  be  able  to  plan  and  to  miiMiii. 

3,  He  should  observe  a  good  medioeritjiBAi 

declaring  or  not  declaring  himarif.  23S 

4.  Heshould  judge  of  the  proportion  or  vahl 

of  things. 
We  shall  fhid  the  logical  nari^  as  I  mm 
term  it,  of  some  men*s  minas  good,  but  ms 
mathematical  part  erroneous  f  thai  is,  Ai§ 
can  well  judge  of  consequences,  but  not  ifff^ 
portions  and  eomparisanM,  preferring  iimgs 
of  show  and  sense  before  things  of  aii&rfnct 
and  effect.* 

6.  He  should  consider  the  order  in  wbidifb- 

jects  should  be  attained •  • .  06 

1.  The  mind  should  be  amended. 

2.  Wealth  and  measnie  aboold  ha  i^ 

tained.' 

3.  Fame  and  reputation  should  ba  a^ 

quired. 
Because  of  the  peremptory  tidea  ami  em^ 
rents  it  hath,-  whtch,  if  they  be  not  iakm h 
their  due  time,  are  selaom  recovered^  ii  M^ 
extreme  hard  to  play  an  aftergame  ef  np^ 
tation.* 

*  Men  run  after  the  satMhcdon  of  tbair  sottish  ( 
foolish  as  fishes  punning  a  rotten  worm  that  eovara ad 
hook :  or  like  chUdren  with  great  noise  p«rsali«  a  MMIa 
rising  from  a  walnut  shell.  B.  J.  TATMa. 

*  Money  brings  honour,  Mends,  conquest  and  realoMt 
Therefore,  if  at  great  things  thou  wooldst  arrive^ 
Get  riches  first,  get  wealth,  and  treasure  hfaapu-^.- 
Riches  are  mine,  fortune  ii  in  my  hand : 

They  whom  1  fkvour  thrive  in  wealth  amala. 

While  virtue,  valour,  wisdom,  sit  in  want. 
To  whom,  thus  Jeaua  patiently  replied  t 

Tet  wealth,  wUhont  these  three,  it  Impotent 

To  gain  dominion,  or  to  keep  it  gained. 

Witness,  fcc. 
Bacon  sayt,  **Ood  In  the  first  day  of  creatloa  aMds  a^ 
thing  but  light,  sUowlng  one  whole  day  to  that  work,  wltknat 
creating  any  material  thing  therein :  so  the  experimeals  sf 
light  and  not  of  profit  should  be  first  investlgnted." 

*  There  are  varloua  aentimeats  simllsr  to  this  la  8ksfe»> 
pesre.  *«There  is  a  tide  in  the  allkirs  of  men,'*  4^  So  la 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Who  seeks  snd  will  not  take  when  ones  *tis  oflbiad* 

Shall  never  find  it  more. 
The    Advancement  of  Learning  was   piiHlihad   la   IMi 
Sliakspeare  died  in  1610.    There  Is  a  copy  of  tbe  i 
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4.  Hooovfhodld  be  toogfat 
•b  He  miMt  not  embraoe  aiatten  which  oo 
copy  tooBmchtiina 

S0d  fmgU  imUna:  Sugk irrtpankUt  UmffU, 

7.  He  ihoald  fanhate  nahiTe,  whidi  does  no- 

thing in  Taini 836 

If  he  eoftnoi  make  anif  thine  of  H  for  the 
praeni,yei  to  make  it  tu  a  aeut  of  tomewhai 
in  time  to  come. 

8.  He  should  reeeiTe  a  power  to  retreat.  237 
FoUoufing  the  voiadom  in  the  ancient  fable 

of  the  two  frogs,  which  eontulied  when  their 
pktth  was  dry  whither  they  should  gO;  and 
the  one  mooed  to  go  dawn  into  a  pit,  because 
it  was  not  likely  the  water  would  dnf  there  / 
but  the  other  answered,  **  'Pnug  but  tf  it  do, 
how  shall  we  get  out  agaiu?" 

9.  He  ■houTd  be  cautbua  in  hia  firiendahipa 

and  enmitiea. 
**  Et  ama  tanquam  inimieus  futurus,  et  odi 
tanquam  amaturus^ 

37.  Fortunes  may  be  obtained  without  precept 

They  come  tumbling  into  some  maCs  lansi 
and  a  number  obtain  good  fortunes  by  dili- 
gence in  a  plain  way^little  intermeddling,  and 
keeping  themselves  from  mss  errors. 

38.  Of  vicious  precepts  for  selMdvancement. . . .  237 

39.  The  number  of  bad  preoepta  for  advancement  in 

life  is  greater  than  good 237 

S  is  in  life  as  it  is  in  ways,  the  shortest  way 

ia  commonly  the  foulest,  and  surefy  the  fairer 

way  is  not  much  about, 
iO*  In  the  pursuit  of  fortune,  man  ou^t  to  set  before 

hii  eyes  the  general  map  of  the  world. . .  237 
All  things  are  vanilu  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

^^Bung  without  UfeHMng  is  a  curse ;  and 

the  greater  the  being,  the  greater  the  curse, 

41.  The  incessant  and  Sabbathless  ponniit  of  fortune 

leaveth  not  the  tribute  which  we  owe  to  God 
of  our  time. 

It  is  to  small  purpose  to  have  an  erected  face 
towards  heaven,  and  a  perpetual  grovelling 
spirit  upon  earth,  eating  duet,  as  dM  the  ser- 
pent. 

42.  Hie  adopting  vicious  precepts  cannot  be  tolerated 

by  the  intended  good  ends. 
48.  Fortune,  like  a  woman,  if  too  much  wooed,  is  the 

further  off 238 

44.  Divinity  points  upwards  to  the  kingdom  of  God : 

philosophy  inwards  to  the  goods  of  the  mind. 
The  human  fotmdation  hath  somewhat  of 

msnt  of  Leaminff  tn  ajristence,  whh  Shakspoire'i  aatofraph 
la  It.    The  tame  sentiment  Is  expressed  by  Dryden. 

Heaven  has  to  all  allotted  soon  or  lat«i 
Some  lucky  revolution  of  their  fkte ; 
Whose  motions  if  we  watch  and  guide  with  akllli 
For  human  good  d»p«nd»  on  kuman  will. 
Our  fortune  roll*  ae  fhnn  a  smooth  descent, 
And  from  the  first  impression  takes  the  bent ; 
But  if  unseized !  she  glides  away  like  wind, 
And  leaves  repenting  folly  fkr  behind ! 

The  same  sentiment  Is  contained  in  the  Essays.  *'  It  is  usu- 
ally said  of  Fortune  that  she  has  locks  before,  but  none  behind." 
**  Fortune  is  like  Time,  if  you  do  not  take  him  by  the  fore- 
lock ;  he  turns  his  bald  noddle  to  you ;"  or  at  least,  tumeth 
the  handle  of  the  bottle  first  to  be  received;  and  after  the 
belly,  which  is  hard  to  clasp. 

1  Events  are  not  in  our  power;  bat  It  always  is  to  make  a 
good  use  of  the  very  worst.  MbnUs  PkiU$9fker. 


the  sands,  aa  toe  see  in  M,  BrtOtu,  when  he 
brake  forth  into  that  speech, 
**ne0lui,  virtu*,  Mt  mm;  «<  te SMtfs inaiM cs ,*** 

yet  the  divine  foundation  is  upon  the  rock* 


wisBOK  or  eoTimvxivT. 


1.  Government  is  a  part  of  knowledge,  secret  and  re> 

tiled. 

2.  In  the  governors  towards  the  government  all  things 

ought  to  be  manifest. 

9.  Stateamen  are  the  proper  persons  to  writs  on  uni- 
versal justice 238 

4.  Of  universal  justice. 

There  are  in  nature  certain  fountains  of 
Justice,  whence  all  civil  laws  are  derived  but 
as  streams ;  and  like  as  waSers  do  take  tine- 
tures  and  tastes  from  the  soils  through  vjhich 
they  run,  so  do  civil  hws  vary  according  to 
the  regions  and  governments  where  they  are 
planted,  though  they  proceed  from  the  same 
fountains, 

6.  Of  the  wisdom  of  a  law  maker 238 

6.  Bacon  intends  a  work  in  aphorisms  upon  universal 

juatioe.' 

7.  Of  the  laws  of  Engfaind. 239 

1%e  whole  ^K)k  is  not  much  better  than  that 
noise  or  sound  which  musicians  make  while 
they  are  tuning  their  instruments;  which  is 
nothing  pleasant  to  hear,  but  yet  is  a  cause 
why  the  music  is  sweeter  aftertoards :  so  have 
I  been  content  to  tune  the  instruments  of  the 
muses,  that  they  may  play  that  have  better 
hands. 

8.  Observations  upon  the  prospects  of  the  progress  of 

knowledge. 

msTEALxn  mictoioir. 239 

1.  It  is  the  sabbath  of  all  men'a  labours. 

2.  The  prerogative  of  God  extenda  to  man's  reason, 

and  to  his  wilL 

3.  Sacred  theology  is  groimded  up6n  the  oracle  of  God. 

4.  The  uae  of  reason  in  matters  spiritual  is  exten- 

sive. 

The  Christain  Faith,  as  in  all  things  so  in 
this,  deserveth  to  be  highly  vnagn^fieS;  hold- 
ing and  preserving  the  gulden  mediocrity  in 
thts  point  between  the  law  of  the  heathen  and 
the  law  of  MeAomet,  which  have  embraced  the 
two  extremes.  For  the  religion  of  the  heathen 
had  no  constant  belief  or  confession,  but  left 
all  to  the  liberty  of  argument  /  and  the  reU' 
gion  of  Mahomet,  on  the  other  side,  inters 
dicteth  argument  aUogether  .■  the  one  having 
the  very  face  of  error,  and  the  other  of  imr 
posture. 
6.  Uses  of  reason  m  spiritual  matters 1  240 

1.  In  the  conception  of  revealed  mysteries. 

2.  In  inferences  from  revelation. 

6.  A  treatise  on  the  limits  of  reason  in  spiritual  mat- 

ters is  wanting. 

This  would  be  an  opiate  to  stay  and  bridle 
not  only  the  vanity  of  curious  speculations, 
wherewith  the  schools  labour,  but  the  fury  of 
controversies,  wherewith  the  church  laboureth, 

7,  Parts  of  diviniW. 

1.  The  matter  revealed. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  revelation. .  241 

•  See  the  Treatise  "  De  Augmentis,*'  where  some  progress 
Is  made  in  this  science,  now  nobly  advanced,  and  advancing 
by  the  labows  of  Bentham.— (Bee  note  V.) 
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THl  VATUmi  Ot  THS  EITXLATIOV. 

1.  Its  limits. 
3.  Ite  ■offideney. 
3.  lU  acqniation. 

8.  The  points  fundamental  and  of  perfection  ought  to 

be  distingoished 841 

WeteeMosea  when  he  iow  the  braeUU  and 
the  Egyptian  fightt  he  did  not  $ayt  Why 
strive  you?  but  Sew  his  sword  and  slew  the 
Egyptian  .*  but  when  he  saw  the  two  Israel' 
ites  fightt  he  said.  You  are  brethrenf  why 
strive  you? 

The  coat  of  our  Saviour  ufos  entire  without 
seam,  and  so  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures 
in  itself;  but  the  garment  of  the  church  was 
of  divers  colours. 

The  Limits  of  the  Ltformatiom 841 

9.  Considerations  respecting  the  limits. 

1.  The  inspiration  of  individnals. 
8.  The  inspiration  of  the  chordi. 
8.  The  proper  use  of  reason. 

TheSuffideney  of  the  Information.,..  841 

10.  Considerations  respecting  the  sufficiency. 

1.  Fundamental  and  perfectiTe  points  of  reli- 
gion. 
They  ought  to  be  piously  and  wisely  distin- 
guished to  abate  controTersy. 

8.  The  gradations  of  light  for  the  generation 
of  beliet 

The  Acquisition  of  the  Information .. .  841 

11.  It  rests  upon  the  sound  interpretation  of  Scrip- 

ture. 

*     1%ey  are  the  fountains  of  the  waters  of  lift. 

18.  Difierent  modes  of  interpreting  Scripture. 
1.  Methodical 
8.  Solute  or  at  large. 

TTUs  divine  water  which  exeeUeth  so  much 
that  of  Jaeob*s  well,  is  drawn  forth  much  in 
the  same  kind  as  natural  water  usdh  to  he  out 
of  wells  and  fountainsg  either  it  is  first 
forced  up  into  a  cistern,  and  from  thence 
fttAed  and  derived  for  use;  or  else  it  is 
drawn  andreceived  in  buckets  and  vessels  tm- 
mediately  where  it  springtth. 

13:  Methodical  mode  of  interpretation. 

b  seems  to  be  more  ready,  but  is  more  sub- 
ject to  corrupt 

14.  Objects  of  methodical  interpretation. 

1.  Sununary  brevity. 
3.  Compacted  strength. 
3.  Complete  perfection. 

15.  Solute  method  of  interpretation 843 

i6.  There    have   been    diTers  curious   but  unsafe 

modes. 


17.  DiTineknoiHedge  beyond  hiimui  fcadi. 

1.  The  mysteries  of  the  kiiigdoai  of  gloiy. 

The  anagogieal  mode  of  ezpontioQ  8iS 

The  philosophical  mode VSL 

To  seek  phibsophy  in  dimnihf  is  to  seek  At 
dead  amonfft  the  l&ing:  neiiher  oreAeptti 
or  lovers,  whose  place  was  in  ike  outward pmt 
of  the  temple,  to  be  sought  in  ike  holiest  pktt 
of  alt,  where  the  ark  of  ike  ieaiimany  mi 
seated, 
8.  The  perfection  of  the  laws  of  natarai 

3.  The  secrets  of  the  heart  of  mau 843 

4.  The  future  suocessioB  of  all  ages. 

18.  The  expositions  of  Scripture  are  not  deficient 

19.  A  work  is  wanted  of  a  sound  coUeclion  of  teiH 

not   dilated  into  oommonplsuxsy  or    huoii«| 
after  controversies,  or  methodized,  but  i 
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80.  Different  sorts. 

The  one  being  as  the  internal  Moul  of  ft& 
gion,  and  the  other  as  the  external  body. 
1.  Matter  of  beliefl 
8.  Matter  of  science. 

81.  Emanations. 

1.  Faith. 

1.  The  nature  of  God. 
3.  The  attributes  of  God. 
3.  The  works  of  God. 

8.  Manners S4S 

Of  the  law,  as  to  substance  and  style. 
It  ifnposes  restraint  where  God  rrmUdk 
liberty,  or  in  taking  liberie  where  uod  ia^ 
poseth  restraint, 

3.  Liturgy ; 90 

4.  Government 

I.  Patrimony  of  the  choreh^ 
8.  The  franchises  of  the  chuich. 

3.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  chmtdL 

4.  The  laws  of  the  church. 
83.  Deviations  from  religion. 

Atheism. 
Heresy. 
Idolatry. 
Witchcraft 
83.  There  is  no  deBdence  in  divinity. 

/  can  find  no  space  or  ground  thai  lietk  w^ 
cant  ana  unsown  in  the  matter  of  divmiiyg 
so  diligent  have  men  been^  either  in  eowimg  tf 
good  Kcd,  or  in  sowing  of  tares. 

Thus  have  I  made  as  it  were  a  email  GkU 
of  the  Intellectual  World,  as  truly  and  fmth^ 
fully  as  I  could  discover ;  with  a  note  emddt^ 
scription  of  those  parts  which  seem  to  mend 
constantly  oceupate,  or  not  well  converted  Jhf 
the  labour  of  man. 
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TO  THE  KING. 


Thire  were,  under  the  law,  excellent  kin^,  both 
daily  sacrifices,  and  freewill-offerings ;  the  one  pro- 
ceeding upon  ordinary  observance,  the  other  npon  a 
deroat  cheerfulness :  in  like  manner  there  belong- 
ed to  kings  from  their  servants  both  tribute  of  duty 
and  presents  of  affection.  In  the  former  of  these  I 
hope  I  shall  not  live  to  be  wanting,  according  to  my 
most  humble  duty,  and  the  good  pleasure  of  your 
majesty's  employments :  for  the  latter  I  thought  it 
teore  respective  to  make  choice  of  some  oblation, 
"Which  might  rather  refer  to  the  propriety  and  ex- 
cellency of  your  individual  person,  than  to  the  busi- 
ness of  your  crown  and  state. 

Wherefore,  representing  your  majesty  many 
times  unto  my  mind,  and  beholding  you  not  with 
the  inquisitive  eye  of  presumption,  to  discover  that 
which  the  Scripture  telleth  me  is  inscrutable,  but 
with  the  observant  eye  of  duty  and  admiration ; 
leaving  aside  the  other  parts  of  your  virtue  and 
fortane,  I  have  been  touched,  yea,  and  possessed 
with  an  extreme  wonder  at  those  your  virtues  and 
fiMmlties,  which  the  philosophers  call  intellectual ; 
the  largeness  of  your  capacity,  the  faithfulness  of 
your  memory,  the  swiftness  of  your  apprehension, 
the  penetration  of  your  judgment,  and  the  facility 
and  order  of  your  elocution :  and  I  have  often 
thought,  that  of  all  the  persons  living  that  I  have 
known,  your  majesty  were  the  best  instance  to 
make  a  man  of  Plato's  opinion,  that  all  knowledge 
is  but  remembrance,  and  that  the  mind  of  man  by 
nature  knoweth  all  things,  and  hath  but  our  own 
native  and  original  motions  (which  by  the  strange- 
ness and  darkness  of  this  tabernacle  of  the  body 
are  sequestered)  ag^n  revived  and  restored  :  such 
a  light  of  nature  I  have  observed  in  your  majesty, 
and  such  a  readiness  to  take  flame  and  blase  from 
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the  least  occasion  presented,  or  the  least  spark  of 
another's  knowledge  delivered.  And  as  the  Scrip- 
ture saith  of  the  wisest  king, «« That  his  heart  was 
as  the  sands  of  the  sea :"  which  though  it  be  one 
of  the  largest  bodies,  yet  it  consisteth  of  the  small- 
est and  finest  portions ;  so  hath  God  given  your 
majesty  a  composition  of  understanding  admirable, 
being  able  to  compass  and  comprehend  the  great- 
est matters,  and  nevertheless  to  touch  and  appre- 
hend the  least :  whereas  it  should  seem  an  impossi- 
bility in  nature,  for  the  same  instrument  to  make  it- 
self fit  for  great  and  small  works.  And  for  your 
gift  of  speech,  I  call  to  mind  what  Cornelius  Taci- 
tus saith  of  Augustus  Cssar ;  **  Angusto  profluens, 
et  que  principem  deceret,  eloquentia  fuit."  For,  if 
we  note  it  well,  speech  that  is  uttered  with  labour 
and  difficulty,  or  speech  that  savoureth  of  the 
affectation  of  art  and  precepts,  or  speech  that  is 
framed  after  the  imitation  of  some  pattern  of 
eloquence,  though  never  so  excellent,  all  this  has 
somewhat  servile,  and  holding  of  the  subject. 
But  your  majesty's  manner  of  speech  is  indeed 
prince-like,  flowing  as  from  a  fountain,  and  yet 
streaming  and  branching  itself  into  nature's  order, 
full  of  facility  and  felicity,  imitating  none,  and  in- 
imitable by  any.  And  as  in  your  civil  estate  there 
appeareth  to  be  an  emulation  and  contention  of  your 
majesty's  virtue  with  your  fortune ;  a  virtuous  dis- 
position with  a  fortunate  regiment ;  a  virtuous  ex- 
pectation, when  time  was,  of  your  greater  fortune, 
with  a  prosperous  possession  thereof  in  the  due 
time;  a  virtuous  observation  of  the  laws  of  marriage, 
with  most  blessed  and  happy  fruit  of  marriage ;  a 
virtuous  and  most  Christian  desire  of  peace,  witii  a 
fortunate  inclination  in  your  neighbour  princep 
thereunto:  so  likewise,  in  these  intellectual  matters 
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there  seemeth  to  be  no  less  contention  between  the 
excellency  of  your  majesty's  gifts  of  nature,  and 
the  universality  and  perfection  of  your  learning. 
For  I  am  well  assured  that  this  which  I  shall  say 
is  no  amplification  at  all,  but  a  positive  and  mear 
sured  truth ;  which  is,  that  there  hath  not  been 
since  Christ^s  time  any  king  or  temporal  monarch, 
wiiich  has  been  so  learned  in  all  literature  and 
erudition,  divine  and  human.  For  let  a  man  seri- 
ously and  diligently  revolve  and  peruse  the  succes- 
sion of  the  emperors  of  Rome ;  of  which  Caesar 
the  dictator,  who  livee  some  years  before  Christ, 
and  Marcus  Antonius,  were  the  best  learned ;  and 
80  descend  to  the  emperors  of  Graecia,  or  of  the 
West ;  and  then  to  tlie  lines  of  France,  Spain, 
England,  Scotland,  and  the  rest,  and  he  shall  find 
this  j udgment  is  truly  made.  For  it  seemeth  much 
in  a  king,  if,  by  the  compendious  extractions  of 
other  men's  wits  and  labours,  ho  can  take  hold  of 
any  superficial  ornaments  and  shows  of  learning ; 
or  if  he  countenance  and  prefer  learning  and 
learned  men :  but  to  drink  indeed  of  the  true  foun- 
tains of  learning,  nay,  to  have  such  a  fountain  of 
learning  in  himself,  in  a  king,  and  in  a  king  born, 
is  almost  a  miracle.  And  the  more,  because  there 
is  met  in  your  majesty  a  rare  conjunction,  as  well 
of  divine  and  sacred  literature,  as  of  profane  and 
human  ;  so  as  your  majesty  standeth  invested  of 
that  triplicity,  which  in  great  veneration  was  as- 
cribed to  the  ancient  Hermes ;  tlie  power  and  for- 
tune of  a  king,  the  knowledge  and  illumination 
of  a  priest,  and  the  learning  and  universality  of  a 
philosopher.  This  propriety,  inherent  and  indi- 
vidual attribute  in  your  majesty,  deserveth  to  be 
expressed  not  only  in  the  fame  and  admiration  of 
the  present  time,  nor  in  the  history  or  tradition  of 
the  ages  succeeding;  but  also  in  some  solid 
work,  fixed  memorial,  and  immortal  monument, 
bearing  a  character  or  signature  both  of  the  power 
of  a  king,  and  the  difference  and  perfection  of  such 
a  king. 

Therefore  I  did  conclude  with  myself,  that  I 
could  not  make  unto  your  majesty  a  better  obla- 
tion, than  of  some  treatise  tending  to  that  end, 
whereof  the  sum  will  consist  of  these  two  parts ; 
thp  former,  concerning  the  excellency  of  learning 
and  knowledge,  and  the  excellency  of  the  merit 
and  true  glory  in  the  augmentation  and  propaga- 
tion thereof:  the  latter,  what  the  particular  acts 
und  works  are,  which  have  been  embraced  and 
undertaken  for  the  advancement  of  learning;  and 
again,  what  defects  and  undervalues  I  find  in  such 
particular  acts :  to  the  end,  that  though  I  cannot 
positively  or  affirmatively  advise  your  majesty, 
or  propound  unto  you  framed  particulars ;  yet  I 
may  excite  your  princely  cogitations  to  visit  the 
excellent  treasure  of  your  own  mind,  and  thence 
to  extract  particulars  for  this  purpose,  agreeable 
to  your  magnanimity  and  wisdom. 

Lf  the  entrance  to  the  former  of  these,  to  clear 


the  way,  and,  as  it  were,  to  make  silence,  to  bm 
the  true  testimonies  conceming^  the  dignity  of 
learning  to  be  better  heard,  without  the  intemp' 
tion  of  tacit  objections ;  I  think  good  to  deliver  it 
from  the  discredits  and  disgraces  which  it  hA 
received,  all  from  ignorance,  but  ignorance  mmh 
ally  disguised ;  appearing  sometimes  in  the  ml 
and  jealousy  of  divines ;  sometimes  in  the  eeveri- 
ty  and  arrogancy  of  politicians  ;  and  somedaM 
in  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  learned  mci 
themselves. 

I  hear  tlie  former  sort  say,  that  knowledge  ii 
of  those  things  which  are  to  be  accepted  ci  «itk 
great  limitation  and  caution  ;  that  the  aspiring  to 
overmuch  knowledge,  was  the  original  temptatifla 
and  sin,  whereupon  ensued  the  fall  of  man ;  thtf 
knowledge  hath  in  it  somewhat  of  the  serpent,  mi 
therefore  where  it  entereth  into  a  man  it  makes  Ua 
swell ;  tt  Scientia  infiat :"  that  Solomon  gives  i 
censure, ''  That  there  is  no  end  of  making  boob, 
and  that  much  reading  is  a  weariness  of  the  fleik;* 
and  again  in  another  place,  **  That  in  spadooi 
knowledge  there  is  much  contristation,  and  tktf 
he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  anzietj;* 
that  St.  Paul  gives  a  caveat,  *«  That  we  ha  Ml 
spoiled  through  vain  philosophy;**  that  ap^ 
rience  demonstrates  how  learned  men  haye  him 
arch-heretics,  how  learned  times  have  beeaii* 
dined  to  atheism,  and  how  the  contemplation  of 
second  causes  do.th  derogate  from  oar  dependflMi 
upon  God,  who  is  the  first  canse. 

To  discover  then  the  ignorance  and  error  of  tt 
opinion,  and  the  misunderstanding  in  the  gnoadi 
thereof,  it  may  well  appear  these  men  do  not  ob* 
serve  or  consider,  that  it  was  not  the  pure  knofv* 
ledge  of  nature  and  universality,  a  knowledge  by 
the  light  whereof  man  did  give  names  onto  (Am 
creatures  in  Paradise,  as  they  were  brought  bote 
him,  according  unto  their  proprieties,  which  gne 
the  occasion  to  the  fall ;  but  it  was  the  pnii 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  with  an  intent  in  BM 
to  give  law  unto  himself,  and  to  depend  no  mm 
upon  God*s  commandments,  which  was  tiie  Ham 
of  the  temptation.  Neither  is  it  any  quantity  of 
knowledge,  how  great  soever,  that  can  mate  thi 
mind  of  man  to  swell ;  for  nothing  can  fiiU,  msdh 
less  extend  the  soul  of  man,  but  God  and  lW 
contemplation  of  God ;  and  therefore  Soloaoi 
speaking  of  the  two  principal  senses  of  iaqi^ 
sition,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  affirmeth  that  the  ejt 
is  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  wUh 
hearing ;  and  if  there  be  no  fulness,  then  is  tfat 
continent  greater  than  the  content :  so  of  know- 
ledge itself,  and  the  mind  of  man,  whereto  tbo 
senses  are  but  reporters,  he  defiineth  likewise  is 
these  words,  placed  after  that  calendar  or  ephfr- 
merides,  which  he  maketh  of  the  diversitaej  of 
times  and  seasons  for  all  actions  and  purposes; 
and  concludeth  thus :  «'  God  hath  made  all  things 
beautiful,  or  decent,  in  the  true  return  of  their  ioa- 
sons :  Also  he  hath  placed  the  world  in  mtt*i 
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heart,  yet  cannot  man  find  oat  the  work  which 
God  worketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  :'* 
declaring,  not  obscurely,  that  God  hath  framed 
the  mind  of  man  as  a  mirror  or  glass,  capable  of 
the  image  of  the  universal  world,  and  joyful  to 
receive  the  impression  thereof,  as  the  eye  joyeth 
to  receive  light ;  and  not  only  delighted  in  behold- 
ing the  variety  of  things,  and  vicissitude  of  times, 
but  raised  also  to  find  out  and  discern  the  ordi- 
nances and  decrees,  which  throughout  all  those 
changes  are  infallibly  observed.  And  although 
he  doth  insinuate,  that  the  supreme  or  summary 
law  of  nature,  which  he  calleth,  ^*  The  work  which 
God  worketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is 
not  possible  to  be  found  out  by  man ;"  yet  that 
doth  not  derogate  from  the  capacity  of  the  mind, 
but  may  be  referred  to  the  impediments,  as  of 
shortness  of  life,  ill  conjunction  of  labours,  ill 
tradition  of  knowledge  over  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  many  other  inconveniences,  whereunto  the 
condition  of  man  is  subject.  For  that  nothing 
parcel  of  the  world  is  denied  to  man^s  inquiry  and 
invention,  he  doth  in  another  place  rule  over, 
when  he  saith,  <«  The  spirit  of  man  is  as  the  lamp 
of  Gt)d,  wherewith  he  searcheth  the  invirardness 
of  all  secrets/*  If  then  such  be  the  capacity  and 
receipt  of  the  mind  of  man,  it  is  manifest^  that 
there  is  no  danger  at  all  in  the  proportion  or  quan- 
tity of  knowledge,  how  large  soever,  lest  it  should 
make  it  swell  or  out-compass  itself;  no,  but  it 
is  merely  the  quality  of  knowledge,  which,  be  it 
in  quantity  more  or  less,  if  it  be  taken  without  the 
true  corrective  thereof,  hath  in  it  some  nature  of 
venom  or  malignity,  and  some  effects  of  that  ve- 
nom, which  is  ventosity  or  swelling.  This  cor- 
rective spice,  the  mixture  whereof  maketh  know- 
ledge so  sovereign,  is  charity,  which  the  apostle 
immediately  addeth  to  the  former  clause  ;  for  so 
he  saith,  « knowledge  bloweth  up,  but  charity 
buildeth  up  ;*'  not  unlike  unto  that  which  he  de- 
livereth  in  another  place :  « If  I  spake,*'  saith  he, 
*<  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  and  had 
not  charity,  it  were  but  as  a  tinkling  cjrmbal ;" 
not  but  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  speak 
with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  but  because, 
if  it  be  severed  from  charity,  and  not  referred  to 
the  good  of  men  and  mankind,  it  hath  rather  a 
sounding  and  unworthy  glory,  than  a  meriting 
and  substantial  virtue.  And  as  for  that  censure 
of  Solomon,  concerning  the  excess  of  writing  and 
reading  books,  and  the  anxiety  of  spirit  which  re- 
doundeth  from  knowledge ;  and  that  admonition  of 
St.  Paul, "  That  we  be  not  seduced  by  vain  philoso- 
phy;'* let  those  places  be  rightly  understood,  and 
they  do  indeed  excellently  set  forth  the  true  bounds 
and  limitations,  whereby  human  knowledge  is 
confined  and  circumscribed  ;  alnd  yet  without  any 
such  contracting  or  coarctation,  but  that  it  may 
comprehend  all  the  universal  nature  of  things ; 
for  these  limitations  are  three  :  the  first,  that  we 
not  so  place  our  felicity  in  knowledge,  as  we 


forget  our  mortality.  The  second,  that  we  make 
application  of  our  knowledge,  to  give  ourselves 
repose  and  contentment,  and  not  distaste  or  repin- 
ing. The  third,  that  we  do  not  presume  by  the 
contemplation  of  nature  to  attain  to  the  mysteries 
of  God.  For,  as  touching  the  first  of  these,  Solo- 
mon doth  excellently  expound  himself  in  another 
place  of  the  same  book,  where  he  saith  ;  '*  I  saw 
well  that  knowledge  recedeth  as  far  from  igno- 
rance as  light  doth  from  darkness ;  and  that  the 
wise  man's  eyes  keep  watch  in  his  head,  whereas 
the  fool  roundeth  about  in  darkness :  but  withal  I 
learned,  that  the  same  mortality  involveth  them 
both."  And  for  the  second,  certain  it  is^  there  is 
no  vexation  or  anxiety  of  mind  which  resultetli 
from  knowledge,  otherwise  than  merely  by  acci- 
dent ;  for  all  knowledge,  and  wonder  (which  is 
the  seed  of  knowledge)  is  an  impression  of  plea- 
sure in  itself:  but  when  men  fall  to  framing  conclu- 
sions out  of  their  knowledge,  applying  it  to  their 
particular,  and  ministering  to  themselves  thereby 
weak  fears  or  vast  desires,  there  groweth  that 
carefulness  and  trouble  of  mind  which  is  spoken 
of:  for  then  knowledge  is  no  more.  <«  Lumen 
siccum,"  whereof  Heraclitus  the  Profound  said, 
'*  Lumen  siccum  optima  anima  ;*'  but  itbecometh 
*<  Lumen  madidum,  or  maceratum,"  being  steeped 
and  infused  in  the  humours  of  the  afiections.  And 
as  for  the  third  point,  it  deserveth  to  be  a  little 
stood  upon,  and  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over : 
for  if  any  man  shall  think,  by  view  and  inquiry 
into  these  sensible  and  material  things,  to  attain 
that  light,  whereby  he  may  reveal  unto  himself 
the  nature  or  will  of  God,  then  indeed  is  he 
spoiled  by  vain  philosophy :  for  the  contemplaUon 
of  God's  creatures  and  works  produceth  (having 
regard  to  the  works  and  creatures  themselves) 
knowledge ;  but  having  regard  to  God,  no  perfect 
knowledge,  but  wonder,  which  is  broken  know- 
ledge. And  therefore  it  was  most  aptly  said  by 
one  of  Plato's  school, — «*  That  the  sense  of  man 
carrieth  a  resemblance  with  the  sun,  which,  as  we 
see,  openeth  and  revealeth  all  the  terrestrial  globe ; 
but  then  again  it  obscureth  and  concealeth  the 
stars  and  celestial  globe;  so  doth  the  sense 
discover  natural  things,  but  it  darkeneth  and 
shutteth  up  divine."  And  hence  it  is  true,  that 
it  hath  proceeded,  that  divers  great  learned  men 
have  been  heretical,  whilst  they  have  sought  to 
fly  up  to  the  secrets  of  the  Deity  by  the  waxen 
wings  of  the  senses.  And  as  for  the  conceit  that 
too  much  knowledge  should  incline  a  man  to 
atheism,  and  that  the  ignorance  of  second  causes 
should  make  a  more  devout  dependance  upon  God, 
which  is  the  first  cause  ;  First,  it  is  good  to  ask 
the  question  which  Job  asked  of  his  friends  ; 
♦*  Will  you  lie  for  God,  as  one  man  will  do  for 
another  to  gratify  him  1"  For  certain  it  is  that 
God  worketh  nothing  in  nature  but  by  second 
causes  ;  and  if  they  would  have  it  otherwise  be- 
lieved, it  is  mere  imposture,  as  it  were  in  favour 
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towards  God;  and  nothing  else  bat  to  ofier  to 
the  Author  of  truth  the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  lie. 
But  farther,  it  is  an  assured  truth,  and  a  conclu- 
sion of  experience,  that  a  little  or  superficial 
knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  the  mind 
of  man  to  atheism,  but  a  farther  proceeding  there- 
in doth  bring  the  mind  back  again  to  religion ; 
for  in  the  entrance  of  philosophy,  when  the 
second  causes,  which  are  next  unto  the  senses, 
do  offer  themselves  to  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell 
and  stay  there,  it  may  induce  some  oblivion  of 
the  highest  cause ;  but  when  a  man  passeth  on 
farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of  causes,  and 
the  works  of  Providence ;  then,  according  to  the 
allegory  of  the  poets,  he  will  easily  believe  that 
the  highest  link  of  nature's  chain  must  needs  be 
tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair.  To  conclude 
therefore,  let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  so- 
briety, or  an  ill-applied  moderation,  think  or 
maintain,  that  a  man  can  search  too  far,  or  be  too 
well  studied  in  the  book  of  God's  word,  or  in  the 
book  of  God's  works ;  divinity  or  philosophy ; 
but  rather  let  men  endeavour  an  endless  progress 
or  proficience  in  both ;  only  let  men  beware  that 
they  apply  both  to  charity,  and  not  to  swelling ; 
to  use,  and  not  to  ostentation ;  and  again,  that 
they  do  not  unwisely  mingle  or  confound  these 
learnings  together. 

And  as  for  the  disgraces  which  learning  receiv- 
eth  from  politicians,  they  be  of  this  nature ;  that 
learning  doth  soften  men's  minds,  and  makes 
them  more  unapt  for  the  honour  and  exercise  of 
arms  ;  that  it  doth  mar  and  pervert  men's  dispo- 
sitions for  matter  of  government  and  policy ;  in 
making  them  too  curious  and  irresolute  by  variety 
of  reading ;  or  too  peremptory  or  positive  by  strict- 
ness of  rules  and  axioms ;  or  too  immoderate  and 
overweening  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  exam- 
ples ;  or  too  incompatible  and  differing  from  the 
times  by  reason  of  the  dissimilitude  of  examples ; 
or  at  least,  that  it  doth  divert  men's  travails  from 
action  and  business,  and  bringeth  them  to  a  love 
of  leisure  and  privateness ;  and  that  it  doth  bring 
into  states  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  whilst  every 
man  is  more  ready  to  argue,  than  obey  and  execute. 
Out  of  this  conceit,  Cato,  surnamed  the  Censor, 
one  of  the  wbcst  men  indeed  that  ever  lived, 
when  Cameades  the  philosopher  came  in  embas- 
sage to  Rome,  and  that  the  young  men  of  Rome 
began  to  flock  about  him,  being  allured  with  the 
sweetness  and  majesty  of  his  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing, gave  counsel  in  open  senate,  that  they  should 
give  him  his  despatch  with  all  speed,  lest  he 
should  infect  and  enchant  the  minds  and  affections 
of  the  youth,  and  at  unawares  bring  in  an  altera- 
tion of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  state.  Out 
of  the  same  conceit,  or  humour,  did  Virgil,  turn- 
ing his  pen  to  the  advantage  of  his  country,  and 
the  disadvantage  of  his  own  profession,  make  a 
kind  of  separation  between  policy  and  govern- 
ment, and  between  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  verses 


so  much  renowned,  attribatingr  and  challeiigiif 
the  one  to  the  Romans,  and  leaving'  and  ykldiif 
the  other  to  the  Grecians ;  *«  Ta  regere  imperio  pe- 
pulos,  Romans,  memento.  He  tibi  erunt  artesy&e." 
So  likewise  we  see  that  Any  tus,  the  accnser  of  8^ 
crates,  laid  it  as  an  article  of  charge  and  aoevn- 
tion  against  him,  that  he  did,  with  the  varietj  and 
power  of  his  discourses  and  diaputations,  with- 
draw young  men  from  due  reverence  to  the  lavt 
and  customs  of  their  country :  and  that  he  did 
profess  a  dangerous  and  pernicious  science,  which 
was,  to  make  the  worse  matter  seem  the  better, 
and  to  suppress  truth  by  force  of  eloquence  wai 
speech. 

But  these,  and  the  like  imputations,  have  latbcr 
a  countenance  of  gravity,  than  any  ground  of  jus- 
tice :  for  experience  doth  warrant,  that  both  in 
persons  and  in  times,  there  hath  been  a  meetiof 
and  concurrence  in  learning  and  arms,  flourishiaf 
and  excelling  in  the  same  men  and  the  same  tgM. 
For,  as  for  men,  there  cannot  be  a  better,  nor  the 
like  instance,  as  of  that  pair,  Alexander  the  Giett 
and  Julius  Cesar  the  dictator ;  whereof  the  om 
was  Aristotle's  scholar  in  philosophy,  and  ih» 
other  was  Cicero's  rival  in  eloquence :  or  if  any 
man  had  rather  call  for  scholars  that  were  gmt 
generals,  than  generals  that  were  great  sohdan, 
let  him  take  Epaminondas  the  Theban,  or  Xcn»- 
phon  the  Athenian ;  whereof  the  one  was  the  fim 
that  abated  the  power  of  Sparta,  and  the  otha 
was  the  first  that  made  way  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy  of  Persia.  And  this  concarrenoe  ii 
yet  more  visible  in  times  than  in  persons,  by  hov 
much  an  age  is  a  greater  object  tlian  a  man.  Fsr 
both  in  iEgypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Grecia,  aad 
Rome,  the  same  times  that  are  most  renowned 
for  arms,  are  likewise  most  admired  for  learning; 
so  that  the  greatest  authors  and  philosophers,  nd 
the  greatest  captains  and  governors,  have  lived  in 
the  same  ages.  Neither  can  it  otherwise  be :  for 
as,  in  man,  the  ripeness  of  strength  of  the  body 
and  mind  cometh  much  about  an  age,  save  diit 
the  strength  of  the  body  cometh  somewhat  tht 
more  early ;  so  in  states,  arms,  and  learning, 
whereof  the  one  correspondeth  to  the  body,  the 
other  to  the  soul  of  man,  have  a  concurrence  or 
near  sequence  in  times. 

And  for  matter  of  policy  and  government,  that 
learning  should  rather  hurt,  than  enable  thereunto, 
is  a  thing  very  improbable :  we  see  it  is  account- 
ed an  error  to  commit  a  natural  body  to  empiric 
physicians,  which  commonly  have  a  few  pleasing 
receipts,  whereupon  they  are  confident  and  adven- 
turous, but  know  neither  the  causes  of  diseases, 
nor  the  complexion  of  patients,  nor  the  peril  of 
accidents,  nor  the  true  method  of  cures  :  we  see 
it  is  a  like  error  to  rely  upon  advocates  or  law- 
yers, which  are  only  men  of  practice,  and  not 
grounded  in  their  books,  who  are  many  times 
easily  surprised,  when  matter  falleth  out  besides 
their  experience,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
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they  handle :  so,  hy  like  reason,  it  cannot  be  but 
a  matter  of  doubtful  consequence,  if  states  be 
managed  by  empiric  statesmen,  not  well  mingled 
with  men  grounded  in  learning.  But  contrari- 
wise, it  is  almost  without  instance  contradictory, 
that  ever  any  government  was  disastrous  that 
was  in  the  hands  of  learned  governors.  For 
howsoever  it  hath  been  ordinary  with  politic  men 
to  extenuate  and  disable  learned  men  by  the  names 
of  pedants  ;  yet  in  the  records  of  time  it  appear- 
eth,  in  many  particulars,  that  the  governments  of 
princes  in  minority  (notwithstanding  the  infinite 
disadvantage  of  that  kind  of  state)  have  neverthe- 
less excelled  the  government  of  princes  of  mature 
age,  even  for  that  reason  which  they  seek  to  tra- 
duce, which  is,  that  by  that  occasion  the  state 
hath  been  in  the  hands  of  pedants :  for  so  was  the 
state  of  Rome  for  the  first  five  years,  which  are 
so  much  magnified,  during  the  minority  of  Nero, 
in  the  hands  of  Seneca,  a  pedant :  so  it  was  again 
for  ten  years^  space  or  more,  during  the  minority 
of  Gordianus  the  younger,  with  great  applause 
and  contentation  in  the  hands  of  Misitheus,  a 
pedant :  so  it  was  before  that,  in  the  minority  of 
Alexander  Sevenis,  in  like  happiness,  in  hands 
not  much  unlike,  by  reason  of  the  rule  of  the 
women,  who  were  aided  by  the  teachers  and  pre- 
ceptors. Nay,  let  a  man  look  into  the  govern- 
ment of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  as  by  name,  into 
the  government  of  Pius  Quintus,  and  Sextus 
Quintus,  in  our  times,  who  were  both  at  their  en- 
trance esteemed  but  as  pedantical  friars,  and  he 
shall  find  that  such  popes  do  greater  things,  and 
proceed  upon  truer  principles  of  estate,  than  those 
which  have  ascended  to  the  papacy  from  an  edu- 
cation and  breeding  in  afiairs  of  estate  and  courts 
.  of  princes  ;  for  although  men  bred  in  learning 
are  perhaps  to  seek  in  points  of  convenience,  and 
accommodating  for  the  present,  which  the  Italians 
call  •<  ragioni  di  state,"  whereof  the  same  Pius 
Quintus  could  not  hear  spoken  with  patience, 
terming  them  inventions  against  religion  and  the 
iloral  virtues ;  but  on  the  other  side,  to  recom- 
pence  that,  they  are  perfect  in  those  same  plain 
grounds  of  religion,  justice,  honour,  and  moral 
virtue,  which,  if  they  be  well  and  watchfully  pur- 
sued, there  will  be  seldom  use  of  those  other,  no 
more  than  of  physic  in  a  sound  or  well-dieted 
body.  Neither  can  the  experience  of  one  man's 
life  furnish  examples  and  precedents  for  the  events 
of  one  man's  life :  for,  as  it  happeneth  sometimes 
that  the  grandchild,  or  other  descendant,  resem- 
bleth  the  ancestor  more  than  the  son ;  so  many 
times  occurrences  of  present  times  may  sort  better 
with  ancient  examples,  than  with  those  of  the 
latter  or  immediate  times :  and  lastly,  the  wit  of 
one  man  can  no  more  countervail  learning,  than 
one  man's  means  can  hold  way  with  a  common 
purse. 

And  as  for  those  particular  seducements,  or  in- 
dispositions of  the  mind  for  policy  and  govem- 


ment,  which  learning  is  pretended  to  insinuate; 
if  it  be  granted  that  any  such  thing  be,  it  must  be 
remembered  withal,  that  learning  ministereth  in 
every  of  them  greater  strength  of  medicine  or  re* 
medy  than  it  ofiereth  cause  of  indisposition  or 
infirmity ;  for  if  by  a  secret  operation,  it  make 
men  perplexed  and  irresolute,  on  the  other  side, 
by  plain  precept,  it  teacheth  them  when  and  upon 
what  ground  to  resolve ;  yea,  and  how  to  carry 
things  in  suspense  without  prejudice,  till  they 
resolve ;  if  it  make  men  positive  and  regular,  it 
teacheth  them  what  things  are  in  their  nature 
demonstrative,  and  what  are  conjectural ;  and  as 
well  the  use  of  distinctions  and  exceptions,  as  the 
latitude  of  principles  and  rules.  If  it  mislead  by 
disproportion,  or  dissimilitude  of  examples,  it 
teacheth  men  the  force  of  circumstances,  the  errors 
of  comparisons,  and  all  the  cautions  of  applica- 
tion; so  that  in  all  these  it  doth  rectify  more 
effectually  than  it  can  pervert.  And  these  medi- 
cines it  conveyeth  into  men's  minds  much  more 
forcibly  by  the  quickness  and  penetration  of  ex- 
amples. For  let  a  man  look  into  the  errors  of 
Clement  the  Seventh,  so  livelily  described  by 
Guicciardine,  who  served  under  him,  or  into  the 
errors  of  Cicero,  painted  out  by  his  own  pencil  in 
his  epistles  to  Atticus,  and  he  will  fly  apace  from 
being  irresolute.  Let  him  look  into  the  errors  of 
Phocion,  and  he  will  beware  how  he  be  obstinate 
or  inflexible.  Let  him  but  rend  the  fable  of  Ixion, 
and  it  will  hold  him  from  being  vaporous  or  im- 
aginative. Let  him  look  into  the  errors  of  Cato 
the  Second,  and  he  will  never  be  one  of  the  anti- 
podes, to  tread  opposite  to  the  present  world. 

And  for  the  conceit,  that  learning  should  dispose 
men  to  leisure  and  privateness,  and  make  men 
slothful ;  it  were  a  strange  thing  if  tiiat  which 
accustometh  the  mind  to  a  perpetual  motion  and 
agitation  should  induce  slothfulness;  whereas 
contrariwise  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  no  kind 
of  men  love  business  for  itself,  but  those  that  are 
learned ;  for  other  persons  love  it  for  profit,  as  an 
hireling,  that  loves  the  work  for  the  wages ;  or 
for  honour,  as  because  it  beareth  them  up  in  tlie 
eyes  of  men,  and  refresheth  their  reputation,  which 
otherwise  would  wear;  or  because  it  putteththem 
in  mii^  of  Uieir  fortune,  and  giveth  them  occa- 
sion to  pleasure  and  displeasure;  or  because  it 
exerciseth  some  faculty  wherein  they  take  pride, 
and  so  entertaineth  them  in  good  humour  and 
pleasing  conceits  toward  themselves ;  or  because 
it  advanceth  any  other  their  ends.  So  that,  as  it 
IS  said  of  untrue  valours,  that  some  men's  valours 
are  in  the  eyes  of  them  that  look  on ;  so  such  men's 
industries  are  in  the  eyes  of  others,  or  at  least  in 
regard  of  their  own  designments :  only  learned 
men  love  business,  as  an  action  according  to  nature, 
as  agreeable  to  health  of  mind,  as  exercise  is  to 
health  of  body,  taking  pleasure  in  the  action  it- 
self, and  not  in  the  purchase;  so  that  of  all 
jmen  they  are  the  most  indefatigable,  if  it  be 
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towards  any  business  which  can  hold  or  detain 
their  mind. 

And  if  any  man  be  laborious  in  reading  and 
study,  and  yet  idle  in  business  and  action,  it  ^row- 
eth  from  some  weakness  of  body  or  softness  of 
spirit;  such  as  Seneca  speaketh  of:  ^Quidam 
tarn  sunt  umbratiles,  ut  putent  in  turbido  esse 
quicquid  in  luce  est ;"  and  not  of  learning :  well 
may  it  be,  that  such  a  point  of  a  man's  nature 
may  make  him  give  himself  to  learning,  but  it  is 
not  learning  that  breedeth  any  such  point  in  his 
nature. 

And  that  learning  should  take  up  too  much  time 
or  leisure :  I  answer ;  the  most  active  or  busy  man 
that  hath  been  or  can  be,  hath,  no  question,  many 
vacant  times  of  leisure,  while  he  expecteth  the  tides 
and  returns  of  business,  (except  ho  be  either  tedious 
and  of  no  despatch,  or  lightly  and  unworthily  am- 
bitious to  meddle  in  things  that  may  be  better  done 
by  others :)  and  then  the  question  is,  but  how  those 
spaces  and  times  of  leisure  shall  be  filled  and 
spent ;  whether  in  pleasures  or  in  studies ;  as  was 
well  answered  by  Demosthenes  to  his  adversary 
-fischines,  that  was  a  man  given  to  pleasure,  and 
told  him  that  his  orations  did  smell  of  the  lamp  : 
"  Indeed,"  said  Demosthenes,  "  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  things  that  you  and  I  do 
by  lamp-light,"  So  as  no  man  need  doubt  that 
learning  will  ex  pulse  business ;  but  rather  it  will 
keep  and  defend  the  possession  of  the  mind 
against  idleness  and  pleasure,  which  otherwise 
at  unawares  may  enter,  to  the  prejudice  of  both. 

Again,  for  that  other  conceit,  that  learning 
should  undermine  the  reverence  of  laws  and 
government,  it  is  assuredly  a  mere  depravation 
and  calumny,  without  all  shadow  of  truth.  For 
to  say,  that  a  blind  custom  of  obedience  should 
be  a  surer  obligation  than  duty  taught  and  under- 
stood ;  it  is  to  affirm,  that  a  blind  man  may  tread 
surer  by  a  guide  than  a  seeing  man  can  by  a 
light.  And  it  is  without  all  controversy,  that 
learning  doth  make  the  minds  of  men  gentle, 
generous,  maniable,  and  pliant  to  government; 
whereas  ignorance  makes  them  churlish,  thwart- 
ing, and  mutinous;  and  the  evidence  of  time 
doth  clear  this  assertion,  considering  that  the 
most  barbarous,  rude,  and  unlearned  times  have 
been  most  subject  to  tumults,  seditions,  and 
changes. 

And  as  to  the  judgment  of  Cato  the  Censor, 
he  was  well  punished  for  his  blasphemy  against 
learning  in  the  same  kind  wherein  he  offended  ; 
for  when  ho  was  past  threescore  years  old,  he 
was  taken  with  an  extreme  desire  to  go  to  school 
again,  and  to  learn  the  Greek  tongue,  to  the  end 
to  penise  the  Greek  authors  ;  which  doth  well  de- 
monstrate, that  his  former  censure  of  the  Grecian 
learning  was  rather  an  affected  gravity,  than  ac- 
cording to  the  inward  sense  of  his  own  opinion. 
And  as  for  VirgiPs  verses,  though  it  pleased  him 
to  brave  tne  world  in  taking  to  the  Romans  the 


art  of  empire,  and  leaving  to  others  i0ie  uts  of 
subjects ;  yet, so  much  is  manifesty  that  the  Ro* 
mans  never  ascended  to  that  heigrht  of  aapii«a 
till  the  time  they  had  ascended  to  the  height  of 
other  arts.    For  in  the  time  of  the  two  first  C»> 
Bars,  which  had  the  art  of  government  in  greateit 
perfection,  there  lived  the  best  poet,  Virgilios 
Maro;  the  best  historiographer,  Titus  Linos; 
the  best  antiquary,  Marcus  Varro  ;  and  the  best, 
or  second  orator,  Marcus  Cicero,  that  to  the  me- 
mory of  man  are  known.    As  for  the  accusatkm 
of  Socrates,  the  time  must  be  remembered  when 
it  was  prosecuted ;  which  was  under  the  thirtf 
tjnrants,  the  most  base,  bloody,  and  envious  per- 
sons that  have  governed;  which  revolutions  of 
state  was  no  sooner  over,  but  Socrates,  whom  they 
had  made  a  person  criminal,  was  made  a  persos 
heroical,  and  his  memory  accumulate  with  honouis 
divine  and  human ;  and  those  discourses  of  his, 
which  were  then  termed  corrupting  of  manneis, 
were  afterwards  acknowledged  for  soyereign  m^ 
dicines  of  the  mind  and  manners,  and  so  have  bees 
received  ever  since  till  this  day.     Let  this  then- 
fore  serve  for  answer  to  politicians,  ivhich  in  their 
humorous  severity,  or  in  their  feigned  giavitj, 
have  presumed  to  throw  imputations  upon  learn- 
ing ;  which  redargution,  nevertheless,  (sa^e  thst 
we  know  not  whether  our  labours  may  extend  to 
other  ages,)  were  not  needful  for  the  present,  in 
regard  of  the  love  and  reverence  towards  leaminf, 
which  the  example  and  countenance  of  two  so 
learned  princes.  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  your  ma- 
jesty, being  as  Castor  and  Pollux,  «*  lucida  side* 
ra,'*  stars  of  excellent  light  and  roost  benigs 
influence,  hath  wrought  in  all  men  of  place  awl 
authority  in  our  nation. 

Now  therefore  we  come  to  that  third  sort  of  di^ 
credit  or  diminution  of  credit,  that  groweth  unto 
learning  from  learned  men  themselves,  whisk 
commonly  cleaveth  fastest :  it  is  eitlier  from  their 
fortune;  or  from  their  manners;  or  from  tho 
nature  of  their  studies.  For  the  first,  it  is  not  ia 
their  power;  and  the  second  is  accidental;  the 
third  only  is  proper  to  be  handled  :  but  because 
we  are  not  in  hand  .with  true  measure,  but  with 
popular  estimation  and  conceit,  it  is  not  amiss  to 
speak  somewhat  of  the  two  former.  The  deroga- 
tions, therefore,  which  grow  to  learning  from  the 
fortune  or  condition  of  learned  men,  are  either 
in  respect  of  scarcity  of  means,  or  in  respect  of 
privateness  of  life,  and  meanness  of  employ- 
ments. 

Concerning  want,  and  that  it  is  the  case  of 
learned  men  usually  to  begin  with  little,  and  not 
to  grow  rich  so  fast  as  other  men,  by  reason  they 
convert  not  their  labours  chiefly  to  lucre  and  in- 
crease :  it  were  good  to  leave  the  commonplaeo 
in  commendation  of  poverty  to  some  friar  to 
handle,  to  whom  much  was  attributed  by  Machia- 
vel  in  this  point;  when  he  said,  «« That  the 
kingdom  of  the  clergy  had  been  long  before  at  an 
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end,  if  tlie  tepatation  and  reverence  towards  the 
poverty  of  friars  had  not  borne  out  the  scandal 
of  the  laperfluities  and  excesses  of  bishops  and 
prelates.'*  So  a  man  might  say,  that  the  felicity 
and  delicacy  of  princes  and  great  persons  had  long 
since  turned  to  rudeness  and  barbarism,  if  the 
poverty  of  learning  had  not  kept  up  civility  and 
honour  of  life :  but  without  any  such  advantages, 
it  is  worthy  the  observation,  what  a  reverend  and 
honoured  thing  poverty  of  fortune  was,  for  some 
ages,  in  the  Roman  state,  which  nevertheless  was 
8  state  without  paradoxes  :  for  we  see  what  Titus 
Livius  saith  in  his  introduction  :  '<  Ccterum  aut 
me  amor  negotii  suscepti  fallit  aut  nulla  unquam 
respublica  ncc  major,  nee  sanctior,  nee  bonis  ex- 
emplis  ditior  fuit;  nee  in  quam  tam  seras  avaritia 
luxuriaque  immigraverint ;  nee  ubi  tantus  ac  tam 
din  paupertati  ac  parsimonis  honos  fuerit."  We 
see  likewise,  after  that  the  state  of  Rome  was  not 
itself,  but  did  degenerate,  how  that  person,  that 
took  upon  him  to  be  counsellor  to  Julius  Caesar 
after  his  victory,  where  to  begin  his  restoration  of 
the  state,  maketh  it  of  all  points  the  most  sum- 
mary to  take  away  the  estimation  of  wealth : 
**  Verum  haec,  et  omnia  mala  partter  cum  honore 
pecuniae  desinent:  si  neque  magistratus,  neque 
alia  vulgo  cupiendia,  venalia  erunt"  To  con- 
clude this  point,  as  it  was  truly  said,  that  «  rubor 
eet  virtutis  color,"  though  sometimes  it  come  from 
vice ;  so  it  may  be  fitly  said  that "  paupertas  est 
virtutis  fortuna,"  though  sometimes  it  may  proceed 
fipm  misgovemment  and  accident.  Surely  Solo- 
mon hath  pronounced  it  both  in  censure,  <«  Qui 
ftetinat  ad  divitias,  non  erit  insons ;  and  in  pre- 
cept ;  <«  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not ;"  and  so 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge :  judging  that  means 
were  to  be  spent  upon  learning,  and  not  learning 
to  be  applied  to  means.  And  as  for  the  private- 
ness,  or  obscureness  (as  it  may  be  in  vulgar  esti- 
mation accounted)  of  life  of  contemplative  men; 
it  is  a  theme  so  common,  to  extol  a  private  life 
not  taxed  with  sensuality  and  sloth,  in  comparison 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  civil  life,  for  safety, 
liberty,  pleasure,  and  dignity,  or  at  least  freedom 
from  indignity,  as  no  man  handleth  it,  buthandleth 
it  well :  such  a  consonancy  it  hath  to  men's  con- 
ceits in  the  expressing,  and  to  men's  consents  in 
the  allowing.  This  only  I  will  add,  that  learned 
men  forgotten  in  states,  and  not  living  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  are  like  the  images  of  Cassius  and  Brutus 
in  the  funeral  of  Junia :  of  which  not  being  repre- 
sented, as  many  others  were,  Tacitus  saith, «« Eo 
•ipso  praefulgebant,  quod  non  visebantnr." 

And  for  meanness  of  employment,  that  which 
is  most  traduced  to  contempt  is  that  the  govern- 
ment of  youth  is  commonly  allotted  to  them ; 
which  age,  because  it  is  the  age  of  least  authority, 
it  is  transferred  to  the  disesteeming  of  those  em- 
ployments wherein  youth  is  conversant,  and  which 
are  conversant  about  youth.  But  how  unjust  this 
traducement  is  (if  you  will  reduce  things  from 


populanty  of  opinion  to  measure  of  reason)  may 
appear  in  that,  we  see  men  are  more  curious  what 
they  put  in  a  new  vessel,  than  into  a  vessel  sea- 
soned ;  and  what  mould  they  lay  about  a  young 
plant,  than  about  a  plant  corroborate ;  so  as  the 
weakest  terms  and  times  of  all  things  use  to  have 
the  best  applications  and  helps.  And  will  you 
hearken  to  the  Hebrew  Rabbins  1  "  Your  young 
men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams ;"  say  the  youth  is  the  worthier  age, 
for  that  visions  are  nearer  apparitions  of  God  than 
dreams.  And  let  it  be  noted,  that  howsoever  the 
condition  of  life  of  pedants  hath  been  scorned  upon 
theatres,  as  the  ape  of  tyranny;  and  that  the 
modern  looseness  or  negligence  hath  taken  no 
due  regard  to  the  choice  of  schoolmasters  and 
tutors  ;  yet  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the  best  times 
did  always  make  a  just  complaint,  that  states 
were  too  busy  with  their  laws,  and  too  negligent 
in  point  of  education  ;  whtch  excellent  part  of 
ancient  discipline  hath  been  in  some  sort  revived  of 
late  times  by  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits ;  of  whom, 
although  in  regard  of  their  superstition  I  may 
say,  *'  quo  meliores,  eo  deteriores ;"  yet  in  regard 
of  this,  and  some  other  points  concerning  human 
learning  and  moral  matters,  I  may  say,  as  Agesi- 
laus  said  to  his  enemy  Phamabaus,  «<  Talis  qoum 
sis,  utinam  noster  esses."  And  thus  much  touch- 
ing the  discredits  drawn  from  the  fortunes  of 
learned  men. 

As  touching  the  manners  of  learned  men,  it  is 
a  thing  personal  and  individual :  and  no  doubt 
there  be  amongst  them,  as  in  other  professions, 
of  all  temperatures :  but  yet  so  as  it  is  not  without 
truth,  which  is  said,  that  <«  abeunt  studia  in  mo- 
res," studies  have  an  influence  and  operation  upon 
the  manners  of  those  that  are  conversant  in  them. 

But  upon  an  attentive  and  indifferent  review, 
I  for  my  part  cannot  find  any  disgrace  to  learning 
can  proceed  from  the  manners  of  learned  men  not 
inherent  to  them  as  they  are  learned  ;  except  it 
be  a  fault  (which  was  the  supposed  fault  of  De- 
mosthenes, Cicero,  Cato  the  Second,  Seneca,  and 
many  more)  that,  because  the  times  they  read  of 
are  commonly  better  than  the  times  they  live  in, 
and  the  duties  taught  better  than  the  duties  prac- 
tised, they  contend  sometimes  t6o  far  to  bring 
things  to  perfection,  and  to  reduce  the  corruption 
of  manners  to  honesty  of  precepts,  or  examples 
of  too  great  height.  And  yet  hereof  they  have 
caveats  enough  in  their  own  walks.  For  Solon, 
when  he  was  asked  whether  he  had  given  his 
citizens  the  best  laws,  answered  wisely,  *«  Yea 
of  such  as  they  would  receive :"  and  Plato,  find 
ing  that  his  own  heart  could  not  agree  with  the 
corrupt  manners  of  his  country,  refused  to  bear 
place  or  office;  saying,  ^*That  a  man's  country 
was  to  be  used  as  his  parents  were,  that  is,  with 
humble  persuasions,  and  not  with  contestations." 
And  Caesar's  counsellor  put  in  the  same  caveat. 
<»  Non  ad  Vetera  instituta  revocans  quae  jamprideoi 
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comiptis morlbus ludibrio sunt  :**  and  Cicero noteth 
this  error  directly  in  Cato  the  Second,  when  he 
writes  to  his  friend  Atticus :  «« Cato  optime  sentit, 
Bed  nocet  interdum  reipublics ;  loquitur  enim 
tanquam  in  republica  Platonis,  non  tanquam  in 
faece  RomuU.*'  And  the  same  Cicero  doth  ex- 
ruse  and  expound  the  philosophers  for  goings  too 
far,  and  being  too  exact  in  their  prescripts,  when 
he  saith,  "Isti  ipsi  praeceptores  virtutis  et  magis- 
tri,  videnter  fines  officiorum  paulo  longius  quam 
natura  vellet  protulisse  ut  cum  ad  ultimum  animo 
contendissemus,  ibi  tamen,  ubi  oportet,  consiste- 
remus :''  and  yet  himself  might  have  said,  "  Mo- 
nitus  sum  minor  ipse  meis  :*'  for  it  was  his  own 
fault,  though  not  in  so  extreme  a  degree. 

Another  fault  likewise  much  of  this  kind  hath 
been  incident  to  learned  men ;  which  is,  that  they 
have  esteemed  the  preservation,  good,  and  honour 
of  their  countries  or  masters  before  their  own  for- 
tunes or  safeties.  For  so  saith  Demosthenes  unto 
the  Athenians :  ''  If  it  please  you  to  note  it,  my 
counsels  unto  you  are  not  such  whereby  I  should 
grow  great  amongst  you,  and  you  become  little 
amongst  the  Grecians :  but  they  be  of  that  nature, 
as  they  are  sometimes  not  good  for  me  to  give, 
but  are  always  good  for  you  to  follow.*^  And  so 
Seneca,  after  he  had  consecrated  that  Quinquen- 
nium Neronis  to  the  eternal  glory  of  learned  go- 
vernors, held  on  his  honest  and  loyal  course  of 
good  and  free  counsel,  after  his  master  gprew  ex- 
tremely corrupt  in  his  government.  Neither  can 
this  point  otherwise  be;  for  learning  endueth 
nicn*s  minds  with  a  true  sense  of  the  frailty  of 
their  persons,  the  casualty  of  their  fortunes,  and 
the  dignity  of  their  soul  and  vocation  :  so  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  esteem  that  any  g^atness 
of  their  own  fortune  can  be  a  true  or  worthy  end 
of  their  being  and  ordainment ;  and  therefore  are 
desirous  to  give  their  account  to  God,  and  so  like- 
wise to  their  masters  under  God  (as  kings  and  the 
states  that  they  serve)  in  these  words ;  ^^  Ecce  tibi 
lucrefeci,"  and  not  ••  Ecce  mihi  lucrefeci ;"  where- 
as the  corrupter  sort  of  mere  politicians,  that  have 
not  their  thoughts  established  by  learning  in  the 
love  and  apprehension  of  duty,  nor  ever  look 
abroad  into  universality,  do  refer  all  things  to 
themselves,  and  thrust  themselves  into  the  centre 
of  the  world,  as  if  all  lines  should  meet  in  them 
and  their  fortunes ;  never  caring,  in  all  tempests, 
what  becomes  of  the  ship  of  state,  so  they  may 
save  themselves  in  the  cockboat  of  their  own  for- 
tane :  whereas  men  that  feel  the  weight  of  duty, 
and  know  the  limits  of  self-love,  use  to  make  good 
their  places  and  duties,  though  with  peril ;  and 
if  they  stand  in  seditions  and  violent  alterations, 
it  is  rather  the  reverence  which  many  times  both 
sidverse  parts  do  give  to  honesty,  than  any  versa- 
tile advantage  of  their  own  carriage.  But  for 
ihis  point  of  tender  sense,  and  fast  obligation  of 
liuty  which  learning  doth  endue  the  mind  withal, 
AnwHoerer  fortune  may  tax  it.  and  many  in  the 


depth  of  their  corrupt  principles  may  despise  it, 
yet  it  will  receive  an  open  allowance,  and  tiun* 
fore,  needs  the  less  disproof  or  excusation. 

Another  fault  incident  commonly  to  learned 
men,  which  may  be  more  probably  defended  than 
truly  denied,  is,  that  they  fail  sometimes  in  apply- 
ing themselves  to  particular  persons  :  which  wast 
of  exact  application  ariseth  from  two  causes :  the 
one,  because  the  largeness  of  their  mind  can  hardly 
confine  itself  to  dwell  in  the  exquisite  obsem- 
tion  or  examination  of  the  nature  and  customs  of 
one  person :  for  it  is  a  speech  for  a  lover,  and  not 
for  a  wise  man :  »'  Satus  magnum   alter  alteri 
theatrum  sumus.*'    Nevertheless  I   shall   jrield, 
that  he  that  cannot  contract  the  sight  of  his  mind, 
as  well  as  disperse  and  dilate  it,  wanteth  a  great 
faculty.    But  there  is  a  second  cause,  which  is 
no  inability,  but  a  rejection  upon  choice  and  judge- 
ment ;  for  the  honest  and  just  bounds  of  observe 
tion,  by  one  person  upon  another,  extend  no 
farther  but  to  understand  him  sufficiently,  whereby 
not  to  give  him  offence,  or  whereby  to  be  able  ts 
give  him  faithful  counsel,  or  whereby  to  stand  apoa 
reasonable  guard  and  caution  in  respect  of  a  man^s 
self:  but  to  be  speculative  into  another  man,  to 
the  end  to  know  how  to  work  him  or  wind  him  or 
govern  him,  proceedeth  from  a  heart  that  is  dooblo 
and  cloven,  and  not  entire  and  ingenuous  ;  which 
as  in  friendship  it  is  want  of  integrity,  so  townds 
princes  or  superiors  is  want  of  duty.     For  the 
custom  of  the  Levant,  which  is,  that  subjects  do 
forbear  to  gaze  or  fix  their  eyes  upon  princes,  is ia 
the  outward  ceremony  barbarous,  but  the  moral  is 
good;  for  men  ought  not  by  cunning  and  bent  ob- 
servations to  pierce  and  penetrate  into  the  heszH 
of  kings,  which  the  Scripture  hath  declared  to  bo 
inscrutable. 

There  is  yet  another  fault  (with  which  I  will 
conclude  this  part)  which  is  ofien  noted  in  learn* 
ed  men,  that  they  do  many  times  fail  to  observo 
decency  and  discretion  in  their  behaviour  and 
carriage,  and  commit  errors  in  small  and  ordinaiy 
points  of  action,  so  as  the  vulgar  sort  of  capacitieo 
do  make  a  judgment  of  them  in  greater  matteis 
by  that  which  they  find  wanting  in  them  in  smaller. 
But  this  consequence  doth  often  deceive  men,  for 
which  I  do  refer  them  over  to  that  which  was  said 
by  Themistocles,  arrogantly  and  uncivilly  being 
applied  to  himself  out  of  his  own  mouth ;  bat, 
being  applied  to  the  general  state  of  this  question, 
pertinently  and  justly;  when  being  invited  to 
touch  a  lute,  he  said,  •*  he  could  not  fiddle,  bat 
he  could  make  a  small  town  a  great  state.**  So, 
no  doubt,  many  may  be  well  seen  in  the  passages 
of  government  and  policy,  which  are  to  seek  in 
little  and  punctual  occasions.  I  refer  them  also 
to  that  which  Plato  said  of  his  master  Socrates, 
whom  he  compared  to  the  gallipots  of  apotheca- 
ries, which  on  the  outside  had  apes,  and  owls, 
and  antiques,  but  contained  within  sovereign  and 
precious  liquors  and  confections ;  acknowledging 
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that  to  an  external  report  he  was  not  without  su- 
perficial lerities  and  defonnities,  hut  was  inwardly 
replenished  with  excellent  virtues  and  powers. 
And  so  much  touching  the  point  of  manners  of 
learned  men. 

But  in  the  mean  time  I  have  no  purpose  to  give 
allowance  to  some  conditions  and  courses  hase 
and  unworthy,  wherein  divers  professors  of  learn- 
ing have  wronged  themselves,  and  gone  too  far ; 
such  as  were  those  trencher  philosophers,  which 
in  the  latter  age  of  the  Roman  state  were  usually 
in  the  houses  of  great  persons,  being  little  better 
than  solemn  parasites ;  of  which  kind  Lucian 
maketh  a  merry  description  of  the  philosopher 
that  the  great  lady  took  to  ride  with  her  in  her 
coach,  and  would  needs  have  him  carry  her  little 
dog,  which  he  doing  officiously  and  yet  uncomely, 
the  page  scoffed,  and  said,  «^  That  he  doubted,  the 
philosopher  of  a  Stoic  would  turn  to  be  a  Cynic." 
But  above  all  the  rest,  the  gross  and  palpable 
flattery,  whereunto  many  not  unlearned  have 
abased  and  abused  their  wits  and  pens,  turning, 
as  Du  Bartas  saith,  Hecuba  into  Helena,  and 
Faustina  into  Lucretia,  hath  most  diminished  the 
price  and  estimation  of  learning.  Neither  is  the 
modern  dedication  of  books  and  writings,  as  to 
patrons,  to  be  commended  :  for  that  books,  such 
as  are  worthy  the  name  of  books,  ought  to  have 
no  patrons  but  truth  and  reason.  And  the  an- 
cient custom  was  to  dedicate  them  only  to  private 
and  equal  friends,  or  to  entitle  the  books  with 
their  names ;  or  if  to  kings  and  great  persons,  it 
was  to  some  such  as  the  argument  of  the  book 
was  fit  and  proper  for ;  but  these  and  the  like 
courses  may  deserve  rather  reprehension  than  de- 
fence. 

Not  that  I  can  tax  or  condemn  the  morigeration 
or  application  of  learned  men  to  men  in  fortune. 
For  the  answer  was  good  that  Diogenes  made  to 
One  tliat  asked  him  in  mockery,  *<  How  it  came  to 
pass  that  philosophers  were  the  followers  of  rich 
men,  and  not  rich  men  of  philosophers  1"  He 
answered  soberly,  and  yet  sharply,  ^^  Because  the 
one  sort  knew  what  tliey  had  need  of,  and  the 
other  did  not."  And  of  the  like  nature  was  the 
answer  which  Aristippus  made,  when  having  a 
petition  to  Dionysius,  and  no  ear  given  to  him, 
he  fell  down  at  his  feet ;  whereupon  Dionysius 
stayed,  and  gave  him  the  hearing,  and  granted  it; 
and  afterward  some  person,  tender  on  the  behalf 
of  philosophy,  reproved  Aristippus,  that  he  would 
offer  the  profession  of  philosophy  such  an  indig- 
nity as  for  a  private  suit  to  fall  at  a  tyrant^s  feet : 
but  he  answered,  *«  It  was  not  his  fault,  but  it 
was  the  fault  of  Dionysius,  that  had  his  ears  in 
hisfiBet."  Neither  was  it  accounted  weakness, 
but  discretion  in  him  that  would  not  dispute  his 
best  with  Adrianus  Ceesar;  excusing  himself, 
<•  That  it  was  reason  to  yield  to  him  that  com- 
manded thirty  legions."  lliese  and  the  like 
applications,  and  stooping  to  points  of  necessity 
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and  convenience,  cannot  be  disaliowed  ;  for 
though  they  may  have  some  outward  baseness, 
yet  in  a  judgment  truly  made,  they  are  to  be  ac- 
counted submissions  to  the  occasion,  and  not  to 
the  person. 

Now  I  proceed  to  those  errors  and  vanities 
which  have  intervened  amongst  the  studies  them- 
selves of  the  learned,  which  is  that  which  is 
principal  and  proper  to  the  present  argument; 
wherein  my  purpose  is  not  to  make  a  justification 
of  the  errors,  but,  by  a  censure  and  separation  of 
the  errors,  to  make  a  justification  of  that  which  is 
good  and  sound,  and  to  deliver  that  from  the  as- 
persion of  the  other.  For  we  see,  that  it  is  the 
manner  of  men  to  scandalize  and  deprave  that 
which  retaineth  the  state  and  virtue,  by  taking 
advantage  upon  that  which  is  corrupt  and  degene- 
rate :  as  the  heathens  in  the  primitive  church  used 
to  blemish  and  taint  the  Christians  with  the  faults 
and  corruptions  of  heretics.  But  nevertheless  I 
have  no  meaning  at  this  time  to  make  any  exact 
animadversion  of  the  errors  and  impediments  in 
matters  of  learning,  which  are  more  secret  and 
remote  from  vulgar  opinion,  but  only  to  speak 
unto  such  as  do  fall  under  or  near  unto  a  popular 
observation. 

There  be  therefore  chiefly  three  vanities  in 
studies,  whereby  learning  hath  been  most  trap 
duced.  For  those  things  we  do  esteem  vain, 
which  are  either  false  or  frivolous,  those  which 
either  have  no  truth,  or  no  use :  and  those  persons 
we  esteem  vain,  which  are  either  credulous  or 
curious ;  and  curiosity  is  either  in  matter  or  words ; 
so  that  in  reason  as  well  as  in  experience,  there 
fall  out  to  be  these  three  distempers,  as  I  may 
term  them,  of  learning;  the  first,  fantastical  learn- 
ing; the  second,  contentious  learning;  and  the 
last,  delicate  learning;  vain  imaginations,  vain 
altercations,  and  vain  affectations ;  and  with  the 
last  I  will  begin.  Martin  Luther,  conducted  no 
doubt  by  a  higher  Providence,  but  in  discourse 
of  reason,  finding  what  a  province  he  had  under- 
taken against  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  degene- 
rate traditions  of  the  church,  and  finding  his  own 
solitude  being  noways  aided  by  the  opinions  of 
his  own  time,  was  enforced  to  awake  all  antiquity, 
and  to  call  former  times  to  his  succour,  to  make  a 
party  against  the  present  time.  So  that  the  an- 
cient authors,  both  in  divinity  and  in  humanity, 
which  had  long  time  slept  in  libraries,  began 
generally  to  be  read  and  revolved.  This  by 
consequence  did  draw  on  a  necessity  of  a  more 
exquisite  travail  in  the  languages  original,  where- 
in those  authors  did  write,  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  those  authors,  and  the  better  advan- 
tage of  pressing  and  applying  their  words.  And 
thereof  grew  again  a  delight  in  their  manner  of 
style  and  phrase,  and  an  admiration  of  that  kind 
of  writing ;  which  was  much  furthered  and  preci- 
pitated by  the  enmity  and  opposition  that  the 
propounders  of  those  primitive,  bnt  seeming  new 
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opinions,  had  against  the  schoolmen ;  who  were 
generally  of  the  contrary  part,  and  whose  writings 
were  altogether  in  a  differing  style  and  form ;  tak- 
ing liberty  to  coin  and  frame  new  terms  of  art  to 
express  their  own  sense,  and  to  avoid  circuit  of 
speech,  without  regard  to  the  pureness,  pleasant^ 
ness,  end,  as  I  may  call  it,  lawfulness  of  the 
phrase  or  word.  And  again,  because  the  great 
labour  that  then  was  with  the  people,  (of  whom 
the  Pharisees  were  wont  to  say,  "  Execrabilisista 
turba,  quae  non  novit  legem,")  f(ir  the  winning 
and  persuading  of  them,  there  grew  of  necessity  in 
chief  price  and  request  eloquence  and  variety  of 
discourse,  as  the  fittest  and  forciblest  access  into 
the  capacity  of  the  vulgar  sort :  so  that  iliese  four 
causes  concurring,  the  admiration  of  ancient  au- 
thors, the  hate  of  the  schoolmen,  the  exact  study 
of  languages,  and  the  efficacy  of  preaching,  did 
bring  in  an  affectionate  study  of  eloquence  and 
«( eopia"  of  speech,  which  then  began  to  flourish. 
This  grew  speedily  to  an  excess ;  for  men  began 
to  hunt  more  aflcr  words  than  matter ;  and  more 
after  the  choiceness  of  the  phrase,  and  the  round 
and  clean  composition  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
sweet  falling  of  the  clauses,  and  the  varying  and 
illustration  of  their  works  with  tropes  and  figures, 
than  afler  the  weight  of  matter,  worth  of  subject, 
soundness  of  argument,  life  of  invention  or  depth 
of  judgment.  Then  grew  the  flowing  and  watery 
vein  of  Osorius,  the  Portugal  bishop,  to  be  in  price. 
Then  did  Sturmius  spend  such  infinite  and  curious 
pains  upon  Cicero  the  orator,  and  Hermogenes  the 
rhetorician,  besides  his  own  books  of  periods,  and 
imitation,  and  the  like.  Then  did  Car  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Ascham,  with  their  lectures  and  writ^ 
ings,  almost  deify  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  and 
allure  all  young  men,  that  were  studious,  unto  that 
delicate  and  polished  kind  of  learning.  Then  did 
Erasmus  take  occasion  to  make  the  scoffing  echo ; 
**  Decem  annos  consumpsi  in  legendo  Cicerone ;" 
and  the  echo  answered  in  Greek,  "o^e,  **  Asine." 
Then  grew  the  learning  of  the  schoolmen  to  be 
utterly  despised  as  barbarous.  In  sum,  the  whole 
inclination  and  bent  of  those  times  was  rather  to- 
wards "  copia  "  than  weight. 

Here,  therefore,  is  the  first  distemper  of  learning, 
when  men  study  words  and  not  matter :  whereof 
though  I  have  represented  an  example  of  late  times, 
yet  it  hath  been,  and  will  be  '« secundum  majus  et 
minus"  in  all  time.  And  how  is  it  possible  but  this 
should  have  an  operation  to  discredit  learning,  even 
with  vulgar  capacities,  when  they  see  learned 
men^s  works  like  the  firet  letter  of  a  patent  or 
.imned  book :  which  though  it  hath  large  flou- 
rishes, yet  it  is  but  a  letter?  It  seems  to  me  that 
Pygmalion's  frenzy  is  a  good  emblem  or  por- 
traiture of  this  vanity :  for  words  are  but  the 
images  of  matter ;  and  except  they  have  life  of 
reason  and  invention,  to  fall  in  love  with  them  is 
all  one  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a  picture. 

But  yet,  iiotwithstanding,  it  is  a  thing  not 


hastily  to  bo  condemned,  to  clothe  and  adorn  tfie 
obscurity,  even  of  philosophy  itself,  with  senaibU 
and  plausible  elocution ;  for  hereof  we  have  great 
examples  in  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plutarch* 
and  of  Plato  also  in  some  degree :  and  hereof 
likewise,  there  b  great  use :  for  surely,  to  the  se- 
vere inquisition  of  truth,  and  the  deep  progreat 
into  philosophy,  it  is  some  binderance ;  becanae 
it  is  too  early  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  man,  and 
quencheth  the  desire  of  further  search,  before  we 
come  to  a  just  period  :  but  then  if  a  man  be  to 
have  any  use  of  such  knowledge  in  civil  oocasiona, 
of  conference,  counsel,  persuasion,  discourse,  or 
the  like;  then  shall  he  find  it  prepared  to  bia 
hands  in  those  authors  which  write  in  thatmaooer. 
But  the  excess  of  this  is  so  justly  contemptible* 
that  as  Hercules,  when  he  saw  the  image  of 
Adonis,  Venus's  minion,  in  a  temple,  said  in  die- 
dain,  *'  Nil  sacri  es ;"  so  there  is  nonerof  Hercalea*a 
followers  in  learning,  that  is,  the  more  severe  and 
laborious  sort  of  inquirere  into  truth,  but  wil( 
despise  those  delicacies  and  affectations,  as  indeed 
capable  of  no  divineness.  And  thus  much  of  the 
first  disease  or  distemper  of  learning. 

The  second,  which  followeth,  is  in  natare  worae 
than  the  former :  for  as  substance  of  matter  ia 
better  than  beauty  of  words,  so,  contrariwiae,  vafa 
matter  is  worse  than  vain  words:  wherein  it 
seemeth  the  reprehension  of  St.  Paul  was  not  only 
proper  for  those  times,  but  prophetical  for  the  timaa 
following ;  and  not  only  respective  to  divinity,  but 
extensive  to  all  knowledge :  «  Devita  profanaa 
vocum  novitates,  et  oppositiones  falsi  nominia 
scientie."  For  he  assigneth  two  marks  and 
badges  of  suspected  and  falsified  science :  the  one, 
the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  terms ;  the  other, 
the  strictness  of  positions,  which  of  necessity  doth 
induce  oppositions,  and  so  questions  and  alterca- 
tions. Surely,  like  as  many  substances  in  nature, 
which  are  solid  do  putrefy  and  corrupt  into 
worms ;  so  it  is  the  property  of  good  and  sound 
knowledge,  to  putrefy  and  dissolve  into  a  number 
of  subtle,  idle,  unwholesome,  and,  as  I  may  term 
them,  vermiculate  questions,  which  have  indeed  a 
kind  of  quickness,  and  life  of  spirit,  but  no  aonnd* 
ness  of  matter,  or  goodness  of  quality.  This  kind 
of  degenerate  learning  did  chiefly  reign  amongst 
the  schoolmen;  who  having  sharp  and  strong 
wits,  and  abundance  of  leisure,  and  small  varie^ 
of  reading,  (but  their  wits  being  shut  up  in  the 
cells  of  a  few  authors,  chiefly  Aristotle  ^eir  dic- 
tator, as  their  persons  were  shut  up  in  the  cella 
of  monasteries  and  colleges,)  and  knowing  little 
history,  either  of  nature  or  time,  did  out  of  BO 
great  quantity  of  matter,  and  infinite  agitation  of 
wit,  spin  out  unto  us  those  laborious  webs  of 
learning,  which  are  extant  in  their  hooka.  For 
the  wit  and  mind  of  man,  if  it  work  upon  matter, 
which  is  the  contemplation  of  the  creatures  of  God, 
worketh  according  to  the  stuff,  and  is  limited 
thereby ;  but  if  it  work  upon  itself,  aa  the  apider 
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wwlceA  his  web,  then  it  is  endless  and  brings  forth 
indeed  cobwebs  of  learning,  admirable  for  the  fine- 
mtm  of  thread  and  work,  but  of  no  substance  or 
profit. 

Hits  same  unprofitable  subtilty  or  curiosity  is 
of  two -sorts  ;  either  in  the  subject  itself  that  they 
Iwndle,  when  it  is  a  fruitless  speculation  or  con- 
trofersy,  whereof  there  are  no  small  number  both 
in  dirinity  and  philosophy,  or  in  the  manner  or 
method  of  handling  of  a  knowledge,  which 
amongst  them  was  this  ;  upon  every  particular 
poeition  or  assertion  to  frame  objections,  and  to 
those  objections,  solutions ;  which  solutions 
were  for  the  most  part  not  confutations  but  dis- 
tinelions;  whereas  indeed  the  strength  of  all 
■eienoes  is,  as  the  strength  of  the  old  man^s  fag- 
got, in  the  band.  For  the  harmony  of  a  science, 
■opporting  each  part  the  other,  is  and  ought  to  be 
tiM  true  and  brief  confutation  and  suppression  of 
all  the  smaller  sort  of  objections.  But,  on  the 
other  side,  if  you  take  out  every  axiom,  as  the 
sticks  of  the  faggot,  one  by  one,  you  may  quarrel 
with  them,  and  bend  them,  and  break  them  at 
yoar  pleasure :  so  that,  as  was  said  of  Seneca, 
••  Vefboram  minutiis  rerum  frangit  pondera ;"  so 
a  man  may  truly  say  of  the  schoolmen, «'  Ques- 
tioBum  minutiis,  scientiarem  frangunt  solidita- 
•  For  were  it  not  better  for  a  man  in  a  fair 
to  set  up  one  great  light,  or  branching  can- 
Aaatick  of  lights,  than  to  go  about  with  a  small 
wateh  eandle  into  every  corner  ?  And  such  is  their 
d,  that  rests  not  so  much  upon  evidence  of 
proved  by  arguments,  authorities,  simili- 
,  examples,  as  upon  particular  confutations 
and  aoliitions  of  every  scruple,  cavillation,  and 
obfaetion ;  breeding  for  the  most  part  one  question 
u  tet  as  itsolveth  another ;  even  as  in  the  former 
reaemblance,  when  you  carry  the  light  into  one 
eorner*  you  darken  the  rest:  so  that  the  fable  and 
ielion  of  Scylla  seemeth  to  be  a  lively  image  of 
ida  kind  of  philosophy  or  knowledge  :  who  was 
tmnaformed  into  a  comely  virgin  for  the  upper 
ptrta :  but  then  "  Candida  succinctamlatrantibus 
ingnina  monstris:"  so  the  generalities  of  the 
•ehoolmen  are  for  a  while  good  and  proportion- 
able ;  bat  then,  when  you  descend  into  their  dis- 
linetiona  and  decisions,  instead  of  a  fruitful  womb, 
for  the  Qse  and  benefit  of  man's  life,  they  end  in 
noMtrooa  altercations  and  barkinsf  questions.  So 
as  it  ia  not  possible  but  this  quality  of  knowledge 
mnat  fall  under  popular  contempt,  the  people  being 
apt  to  contemn  truth  upon  occasion  of  controver 
rim  and  altercations,  and  to  think  they  are  all  out 
of  tirair  way  which  never  meet :  and  when  they 
tee  anch  digladiation  about  subtilties,  and  mat- 
ters of  no  use  or  moment,  they  easily  fall  upon 
that  Jadgment  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  <« Verba 
lata  sunt  senum  otiosorum.'* 

Notwithstanding,  certain  it  is  that  if  those 
aehoolmen,  to  their  great  thirst  of  truth  and  un- 
Ipoaried  travail  of  wit,  had  Joined  variety  and 


universality  of  reading  and  contemplation,  they 
had  proved  excellent  lights,  to  the  great  advance- 
ment of  all  learning  and  knowledge;  but  as  they 
are,  they  are  great  umlertakcrs  indeed,  and  fierce 
with  dark  keeping  :  but  as  in  the  inquiry  of  the 
divine  truth,  their  pride  inclined  to  leave  the 
oracle  of  God's  word,  and  to  vanish  in  the  mixture 
of  their  own  inventions ;  so  in  the  inquisition  of 
nature,  they  ever  left  the  oracle  of  God's  works, 
and  adored  the  deceiving  and  deformed  images, 
which  the  unequal  mirror  of  their  own  minds,  or 
a  few  received  authors  or  principles,  did  repre- 
sent unto  them.  And  thus  much  for  the  second 
disease  of  learning. 

For  the  third  vice  or  disease  of  learning,  which 
concerneth  deceit  or  untruth,  it  is  of  all  the  rest 
the  foulest;  as  that  which  doth  destroy  the  essen- 
tial form  of  knowledge,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
representation  of  truth  :  for  the  truth  of  being 
and  the  truth  of  knowing  are  one,  differing  no 
more  than  the  direct  beam  and  the  beam  reflected. 
This  vice  therefore  branchcth  itself  into  two  sorts ; 
delight  in  deceiving,  and  aptness  to  be  deceived ; 
imposture  and  credulity  ;  which,  although  they 
appear  to  be  of  a  diverse  nature,  the  one  seeming 
to  proceed  of  cunning,  and  the  other  of  simplicity, 
yet  certainly  they  do  for  the  most  part  concur :  for 
as  the  verse  noteth, 

'*  Percontatorem  i\igito,  nam  garralui  idem  eit;" 
an  inquisitive  man  is  a  prattler ;  so,  upon  tlie  like 
reason,  a  credulous  man  is  a  deceiver :  as  wo  see 
it  in  fame,  that  he  that  will  easily  believe  rumours, 
will  as  easily  augment  rumours,  and  add  some- 
what to  them  of  his  own  :  which  Tacitus  wisely 
noteth,  when  he  saith,  '« Fingunt  simul  credunt- 
que :"  so  great  an  affinity  hath  fiction  and  belief. 

This  facility  of  credit,  and  accepting  or  admit- 
ting things  weakly  authorized  or  warranted,  is  of 
two  kinds,  according  to  the  subject :  for  it  is  either 
a  belief  of  history,  or,  as  the  lawyers  speak,  mat- 
ter of  fact ;  or  else  of  matter  of  art  and  opinion. 
As  to  the  former,  we  see  the  experience  and  incon- 
venience of  this  error  in  ecclesiastical  history; 
which  hath  too  easily  received  and  registered  re- 
ports and  narrations  of  miracles  wrought  by  mar- 
tyrs, hermits,  or  monks  of  the  desert,  and  other 
holy  men,  and  their  relics,  shrines,  chapels,  and 
images :  which  though  they  had  a  passage  for  a 
time,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  supersti- 
tious simplicity  of  some,  and  the  politic  toleration 
of  others,  holding  them  but  as  divine  poesies ;  yet 
after  a  period  of  time,  when  the  mist  began  to 
clear  up,  tliey  gprew  to  be  esteemed  but  as  old 
wives'  fables,  impostures  of  the  clergy,  illusions 
of  spirits,  and  badges  of  antichrist,  to  the  great 
scandal  and  detriment  of  religion. 

So  in  natural  history,  we  see  there  hath  not 
been  that  choice  and  judgment  used  as  ouglit  to 
have  been ;  as  may  appear  in  the  writings  of 
Plinius,  Cardanus,  Albertus,  and  divers  of  the 
Arabians,  being    fraught  with   much   fabulous 
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matter,  a  great  part  not  only  untried;  but  noto- 
riously untrue,  to  the  great  derogation  of  the  credit 
of  natural  philosophy  with  the  grave  and  sober 
kinds  of  wits :  wherein  the  wisdom  and  integrity 
of  Aristotle  is  worthy  to  be  observed  :  that-,  having 
made  so  diligent  and  exquisite  a  history  of  living 
creatures,  hath  mingled  it  sparingly  with  any  vain 
or  feigned  matter ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  side,  hath 
cast  all  prodigious  narrations,  which  he  thought 
worthy  the  recording,  into  one  book  ;  excellently 
discerning  that  matter  of  manifest  truth,  (such, 
whereupon  observation  and  rule  were  to  be  built,) 
was  not  to  be  mingled  or  weakened  with  matter  of 
doubtful  credit ;  and  yet  again,  that  rarities  and 
reports  that  seem  incredible  are  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed or  denied  to  the  memory  of  men. 

And  as  for  the  facility  of  credit  which  is  yield- 
ed to  arts  and  opinions,  it  is  likewise  of  two  Idnds ; 
either  when  too  much  belief  is  attributed  to  the 
arts  themselves,  or  to  certain  authors  in  any  art. 
The  sciences  themselves,  which  have  had  better 
intelligence  and  confederacy  with  the  imagination 
of  man  than  with  his  reason,  are  three  in  number ; 
astrology,  natural  magic,  and  alchjrmy  ;  of  which 
sciences,  nevertheless,  the  ends  or  pretences  are 
noble.  For  astrology  pretendeth  to  discover  that 
correspondence  or  concatenation,  which  is  be- 
tween the  superior  globe  and  the  inferior :  natural 
magic  pretendeth  to  call  and  reduce  natural  phi- 
losophy from  variety  of  speculations  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  works :  and  alchymy  pretendeth  to  make 
separation  of  all  the  unlike  parts  of  bodies,  which 
in  mixtures  of  nature  are  incorporate.  But  the 
derivations  and  prosecutions  to  these  ends,  both 
in  the  theories  and  in  the  practices,  are  full  of 
error  and  vanity;  which  the  great  professors 
themselves  have  sought  to  veil  over  and  conceal 
by  enigmatical  vmtings,  and  refering  themselves 
to  auricular  traditions  and  such  other  devices,  to 
save  the  credit  of  impostures ;  and  yet  surely  to 
alchymy  this  right  is  due,  that  it  may  be  compared 
to  the  husbandman  whereof  ^sop  makes  the 
fable ;  that,  when  he  died,  told  his  sons,  that  he 
had  left  unto  them  gold  buried  under  ground  in 
his  vineyard ;  and  they  digged  over  all  the  ground, 
and  gold  they  found  none ;  but  by  reason  of  their 
stirring  and  digging  the  mould  about  the  roots  of 
their  vines,  they  had  a  great  vintage  the  year  fol- 
lowing; 80  assuredly  the  search  and  stir  to  make 
gold  hath  brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  good 
and  fruitful  inventions  and  experiments,  as  well 
for  the  disclosing  of  nature,  as  for  the  use  of  man*s 
life. 

And  as  for  the  over  much  credit  that  hath  been 
given  unto  authors  in  sciences,  in  making  them 
dictators,  that  their  words  should  stand,  and  not 
consuls,  to  give  advice;  the  damage  is  infinite 
that  sciences  have  received  thereby,  as  the  princi- 
pal cause  that  hath  kept  them  low,  at  a  stay,  with- 
out growth  or  advancement.  For  hence  it  hath 
com<s,  that  in  arts  mechanical  the  first  deviser 


comes  shortest,  and  time  addeth  aiid  perfiBCiMk: 
but  in  sciences  the  first  author  goeth  fiuthMli 
and  time  leaseth  and  comipteth.  So,  we  am, 
artillery,  sailing,  printing,  and  the  like*  «■• 
grossly  managed  at  the  first,  and  by  liine  aceona^ 
dated  and  refined :  but  contrariwise*  the  philoi^ 
phies  and  sciences  of  Aristotlet  Plato,  DemoerilHb 
Hippocrates,  Euclides,  Archimedes,  of  mostvifov 
at  the  first,  and  by  time  degenerate  and  cmbmd; 
whereof  the  reason  is  no  other,  but  that  in  tht 
former  many  wits  and  industries  have  contiiNttd 
in  one ;  and  in  the  latter  many  wits  and  indntlm 
have  been  spent  about  the  wit  of  some  one,  whoa 
many  times  they  have  rather  depraved  than  illv^ 
trated.  For  as  water  will  not  ascend  higher  thn 
the  level  of  the  first  spring-head  from  whence  il 
descendeth,  so  knowledge  derived  from  Arielodib 
and  exempted  from  liberty  of  examination,  will 
not  rise  again  higher  than  the  knowledge  of  Ane* 
totle.  And  therefore,  although  the  position  bt 
good,  «*  Oportet  discentem  credere,"  yet  it  bmI 
be  coupled  with  this,  **  Oportet  edoctnm  jidK 
care;"  for  disciples  do  owe  unto  their  mesm 
only  a  temporary  belief,  and  a  suspension  of  iksB 
own  judgment  until  they  be  fully  instructed,  mk 
not  an  absolute  resignation,  or  perpetual  captivitj: 
and  therefore,  to  conclude  this  point,  I  will  mj 
no  more,  but  so  let  great  authors  have  their  dM| 
as  time,  which  is  the  author  of  authors,  be  B0i 
deprived  of  his  due,  which  is,  further  and  faxihm 
to  discover  truth. 

Thus  have  I  gone  over  these  three  diseseei  d 
learning ;  besides  the  which,  there  are  i 
rather  peccant  humours  than  formed  dii 
which  nevertheless  are  not  so  secret  i 
but  that  they  fall  under  a  popular  observatioasBi 
traducement,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be 


The  firet  of  these  is  the  extreme  affecting  of 
two  extremities;  the  one  antiquity,  the  odMr 
novelty  :  wherein  it  seemeth  the  children  of  tiMS 
do  take  after  the  nature  and  malice  of  the  1 
For  as  he  devourcth  his  children,  so  one  of  1 
seeketh  to  devour  and  suppress  the  other ;  lAiU 
antiquity  envieth  there  should  be  new  i 
and  novelty  cannot  be  content  to  add,  but  it  i 
deface :  surely,  the  advice  of  the  prophet  is  At 
true  direction  in  this  matter,  ^^  State  super  fkl 
antiquas,  et  vidate  qusnam  sit  via  recta  et  boMi 
et  ambulate  in  ea."  Antiquity  deserveth  tbrt 
reverence,  that  men  should  make  a  stand  theie> 
upon,  and  discover  what  is  the  best  way;  bsl 
when  the  discovery  is  well  taken,  then  to  make 
progression.  And  to  speak  truly,  >«  AntiqoitM 
'  sasculi  juventus  mundi."  These  times  are  As 
^ancient  times,  when  the  world  is  ancient,  tad 
not  those  which  we  account  ancient  ^«  ordine  is> 
trogrado,"  by  a  computation  backwards  from  oa^ 
selves. 

!     Another  error,  induced  by  the  former,  is  t  die- 
trust  tliat  any  thing  should  be  now  to  be  foonA 
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out,  which  the  ^orld  should  have  missed  and 
passed  over,  so  long  time  ;  as  if  the  same  objec- 
tion were  to  be  made  to  time  that  Lucian  maketh 
to  Jupiter  and  other  the  heathen  gods ;  of  which 
he  wondereth  that  they  begot  so  many  children  in 
old  time,  and  begot  none  in  his  time;  and  asketh 
whether  they  were  become  septuagenary,  or 
whether  the  law  Papia,  made  against  old  men*s 
marriages, .  had  restrained  them.  So  it  seemeth 
men  doubt  lest  time  is  become  past  children  and 
generation ;  wherein,  contrariwise,  we  see  com- 
monly the  levity  and  inconstancy  of  men*s  judg- 
ments, which,  till  a  matter  be  done,  wonder  that 
it  can  be  done ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  done,  wonder 
again  that  it  was  no  sooner  done :  as  we  see  in 
the  expedition  of  Alexander  into  Asia,  which  at 
first  was  prejudged  as  «  vast  and  impossible  en- 
terprise :  and  yet  afterwards  it  pleaseth  Livy  to 
make  no  more  of  it  than  this  :  *'  Nil  aliud,  qu^m 
bene  ausus  est  vana  contemnere  :"  and  the  same 
happened  to  Columbus  in  the  western  navigation. 
But  in  intellectual  matters  it  is  much  more  com- 
mon ;  as  may  be  seen  in  most  of  the  propositions 
of  Euclid ;  which,  till  they  be  demonstrate,  they 
seem  strange  to  our  assent;  but  being  demon- 
strate, our  mind  accepteth  of  them  by  a  kind  of 
relation,  (as  the  lawyers  speak,)  as  if  we  had 
known  them  before. 

Another  error,  that  hath  also  some  affinity  with 
the  former,  is  a  conceit  that  of  former  opinions  or 
sects,  after  variety  and  examination,  the  best  hath 
still  prevailed,  and  suppressed  the  rest ;  so  as,  if 
s  man  should  begin  the  labour  of  a  new  search, 
he  were  but  like  to  light  upon  somewhat  formerly 
rejected,  and  by  rejection  brought  into  oblivion  : 
as  if  the  multitude,  or  the  wisest,  for  the  multi- 
tade's  sake,  were  not  ready  to  give  passage  rather 
to  that  which  is  popular  and  superficial,  than  to 
that  which  is  substantial  and  profound ;  for  the 
truth  is,  that  time  seemeth  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
a  river  or  stream,  which  carrieth  down  to  us  that 
which  is  light  and  blown  up,  and  sinketh  and 
drowneth  that  which  is  weighty  and  solid. 

Another  error,  of  a  diverse  nature  from  all  the 
former,  is  the  over  early  and  peremptory  reduction 
of  knowledge  into  arts  and  methods ;  from  which 
time  commonly  sciences  receive  small  or  no  aug- 
mentation. But  as  young  men,  when  they  knit 
and  shape  perfectiy,  do  seldom  gprow  to  a  further 
stature  :  so  knowledge,  while  it  is  in  aphorisms 
and  observations,  it  is  in  growth  ;  but  when  it 
once  is  comprehended  in  exact  methods,  it  may 
perchance  be  further  polished  and  illustrated, 
and  accommodated  for  use  and  practice ;  but  it 
increaseth  no  more  in  bulk  and  substance. 

Another  error  which  doth  succeed  that  which  wo 
last  mentioned,  is,  that  after  the  distribution  of 
]iarticiilar  arts  and  sciences,  men  have  abandoned 
universality,  or  "philosophia  prima ;"  which  can- 
not but  cease  and  stop  all  progression.  For  no 
perfect  discovery  can  be  made  upon  a  flat  or  level, 


neither  is  it  possible  to  discover  the  more  remnte 
and  deeper  parts  of  any  science,  if  you  stand  but 
upon  the  level  of  the  same  science,  and  ascend 
not  to  a  higher  science. 

Another  error  hath  proceeded  from  too  great  a 
reverenpe,  and  a  kind  of  adoration  of  the  mind  and 
underatanding  of  man:  by  means  whereof,  men 
have  withdrawn  themselves  too  much  from  the 
contemplation  of  nature,  and  the  observations  of 
experience,  and  have  tumbled  up  and  down  in 
their  own  reason  and  conceits.  Upon  these  intel- 
lectualists,  which  are,  notwithstanding,  common- 
ly taken  for  the  most  sublime  and  divine  philoso- 
phere,  Heraclitus  gave  a  just  censure,  saying, 
"  Men  sought  truth  in  their  own  little  worids,  and 
not  in  the  great  and  common  world  ;"  for  they 
disdain  to  spell,  and  so  by  degrees  to  read  in  the 
volume  of  God's  works;  and  contrariwise,  by 
continual  meditation  and  agitation  of  wit,  do  urge 
and  as  it  were  invocate  tbeir  own  spirits  to  di- 
vine, and  give  oracles  unto  them,  whereby  they 
are  deservedly  deluded. 

Another  error  that  hath  some  connexion  with 
this  latter,  is,  that  men  have  used  to  infect  their 
meditations,  opinions,  and  doctrines,  with  some 
conceits  which  they  have  most  admired,  or  some 
sciences  which  they  have  most  applied;  and 
given  all  things  else  a  tincture  according  to  them, 
utterly  untrue  and  improper.  So  hath  Plato 
intermingled  his  philosophy  with  theology,  and 
Aristotle  with  logic;  and  the  second  school  of 
Plato,  Proclus  and  the  rest,  with  the  mathematics. 
For  these  were  the  arts  which  had  a  kind  of 
primogeniture  with  them  severally.  So  have  the 
alchymists  made  a  philosophy  out  of  a  few  ex- 
periments of  the  furnace;  and  Gilbertus,  our 
countryman,  hath  made  a  philosophy  out  of  the 
observations  of  a  loadstone.  So  Cicero,  when, 
reciting  the  several  opinions  of  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  he  found  a  musician  that  held  the  soul  was 
but  a  harmony,  saith  pleasantiy, «  Hie  ab  arte  sua 
non  recessit,"  &c.  But  of  these  conceits  Aristotle 
speaketh  seriously  and  wisely,  when  he  saith, 
**  Qui  respiciunt  ad  pauca,  de  facili  pronuntiant.'' 

Another  error  is  an  impatience  of  doubt,  and 
haste  to  assertion  without  due  and  mature  sus- 
pension of  judgment.  For  the  two  ways  of  con- 
templation are  not  unlike  the  two  ways  of  action, 
commonly  spoken  of  by  the  ancients;  the  one 
plain  and  smooth  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  end 
impassable ;  the  other  rough  and  troublesome  in 
the  entrance,  but  after  a  while  fair  and  even :  so 
it  is  in  contemplation;  if  a  man  will  begin  with 
certainties,  he  shall  end  in  doubts;  but  if  he  will 
be  content  to  begin  with  doubts  he  shall  end  in 
certainties. 

Another  error  is  in  the  manner  of  the  tradition 
and  delivery  of  knowledge,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  magistral  and  peremptory,  and  not  ingenuous 
and  faithful ;  in  a  sort  as  may  he  soonest  believed, 
and  not  easiliest  examined.  It  is  true,  that  in 
p2 
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compendious  treatises  for  practice,  that  form  is 
not  to  be  disallowed :  but  in  the  true  handling  of 
knowledge,  men  ought  not  to  fall,  either,  on  the 
one  side,  into  the  vein  of  Velleius  the  Epicurean : 
**-  Nil  tarn  metuens,  quim  ne  dubitare  aliqua  de 
re  yideretur:"  nor,  on  the  other  side,  into 
Socrates*  ironical  doubting  of  all  things ;  but  to 
propound  things  sincerely,  with  more  or  less 
asseveration,  as  they  stand  in  a  man's  own  judg- 
ment proved  more  or  less. 

Other  errors  there  are  in  the  scope  that  men 
propound  to  themselves,  whereunto  they  bend 
their  endeavours ;  for  whereas  the  more  constant 
and  devoted  kind  of  professors  of  any  science 
ought  to  propound  to  themselves  to  make  some 
additions  to  their  science,  they  convert  their 
labours  to  aspire  to  certain  second  prizes :  as  to  be 
a  profound  interpreter  or  commentor,  to  be  a  sharp 
champion  or  defender,  to  be  a  methodical  com- 
pounder or  abridger,  and  so  the  patrimony  of 
knowledge  cometh  to  be  sometimes  improved, 
but  seldom  augmented. 

But  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest,  is  the 
mistaking  or  misplacing  of  the  last  or  furthest 
end  of  knowledge :  for  men  have  entered  into  a 
desire  of  learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes 
upon  a  natural  curiosity,  and  inquisitive  appetite; 
sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety 
and  delight ;  sometimes  for  ornament  and  reputi- 
tion ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  victory  of 
wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most  times  for  lucre 
and  profession :  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a 
true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason,  to  the  benefit 
and  use  of  men :  as  if  there  were  sought  in  know- 
ledge a  couch,  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching 
and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  tarrasse  for  a  wandering 
and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a 
fair  prospect;  or  a  tower  of  state,  for  a  proud 
mind  to  raise  itself  upon;  or  a  fort  or  command- 
ing ground,  for  strife  and  contention ;  or  a  shop, 
for  profit  or  sale ;  and  not  a  rich  storehouse,  for 
the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's 
estate.  But  this  is  that  which  will  indeed  dignify 
and  exalt  knowledge,  if  contemplation  and  action 
may  be  more  nearly  and  straitly  conjoined  and 
united  together  than  they  have  been ;  a  conjunc- 
tion like  unto  that  of  the  two  highest  planets, 
Saturn,  the  planet  of  rest  and  contemplation,  and 
Jupiter,  the  planet  of  civil  society  and  action :  how- 
beit,  I  do  not  mean,  when  I  speak  of  use  and 
action,  that  end  before  mentioned  of  the  applying 
of  knowledge  to  lucre  and  profession ;  for  I  am  not 
rgnorant  how  much  that  diverteth  and  interniptoth 
the  prosecution  and  advancement  of  knowledge, 
like  unto  the  golden  ball  thrown  before  Atulanta, 
wnich  while  she  goeth  aside  and  stoopeth  to  take 
op,  the  race  is  hindered  ; 

**  Derllnat  cunusf,  aururoque  volubile  tollit." 

Neither  is  my  meaning,  as  was  spoken  of 
Socrates,  to  call  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to 


converse  upon  the  earth ;  that  is,  to  leare  nitcn! 
philosophy  aside,  and  to  apply  knowledge  oily 
to  manners  and  policy.  But  as  both  heaven  mi 
earth  do  conspire  and  contribute  to  the  nse  aid 
benefit  of  man ;  so  the  end  ougrht  to  be,  from  bo6 
philosophies  to  separate  and  reject  yain  apecihr 
tions,  and  whatsoever  is  empty  and  void,  and  ti 
preserve  and  augment  whatsoever  is  solid  and  fiiil- 
ful :  that  knowledge  may  not  be,  as  a  couitetu, 
for  pleasure  and  vanity  onl}',  or  as  a  bond-womi, 
to  acquire  and  gain  to  her  master^s  use ;  hot »  a 
spouse,  for  generation,  fruit,  and  comfort. 

Tlius  have  I  described  and  opened,  as  by  a  bad 
of  dissection,  those  peccant  humours,  (the  prin- 
cipal of  tliem,)  which  have  not  only  gpven  impe- 
diment to  the  proficience  of  learning,  but  Ian 
given  also  occasion  to  the  traducement  thenof: 
wherein  if  I  have  been  too  plain,  it  must  beie- 
membered,  «*  Fidelia  vulnera  amantist  scd  doloa 
oscula  malignantis."  This,  I  tliink,  I  km 
gained,  that  I  ought  to  be  the  better  believed  io 
that  which  I  shall  say  pertaining  to  commeadi- 
tion ;  because  I  have  proceeded  so  freely  in  tktf 
which  concerneth  censure.  And  yet  I  have  no 
purpose  to  enter  into  a  laudative  of  learning,  er 
to  make  a  hymn  to  the  muses ;  (though  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  long  since  tlicir  rites  were  Mf 
celebrated :)  but  my  intent  is,  without  vamiah  or 
amplification,  justly  to  weigh  the  dignity  of 
knowledge  in  the  balance  with  other  things,  to 
take  the  true  value  thereof  by  testimonies  ud 
arguments  divine  and  human. 

First,  therefore,  let  us  seek  the  dignity  of  know* 
ledge  in  tlic  arrhctype  or  first  platform,  which  it 
in  the  attributes  and  acts  of  God,  as  far  as  they 
are  revealed  to  man,  and  may  be  observed  witk 
sobriety;  wherein  we  may  not  seek  it  by  the 
name  of  learning;  for  all  learning  is  knowledge 
acquired,  and  all  knowledge  in  God  is  original : 
and  therefore  we  must  look  for  it  by  another 
name,  that  of  wisdom  or  sapience,  as  the  Scri^ 
tures  call  it. 

It  is  so  then,  that  in  the  work  of  the  creatian 
we  see  a  double  emanation  of  virtue  from  God; 
the  one  referring  more  properly  to  ])oweT,  Ike 
other  to  wisdom;  the  one  expressed  in  making 
the  subsistence  of  the  matter,  and  the  other  ia 
disposing  the  beauty  of  the  form.  This  being 
supposed,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  for  any  thing 
which  appearclh  in  the  history  of  the  creatioc. 
the  confused  mass  and  matter  of  heaven  and  earth 
was  made  in  a  moment;  and  the  order  and  dispo- 
sition of  that  chaos  or  mass  was  the  work  of  sis 
days;  such  a  note  of  difTercnce  it  pleased  Grnl  tc 
put  upon  the  works  of  power,  and  the  works  of 
wisdom ;  wherewitli  concurreth,  that  in  tlie  foraiei 
it  is  not  set  down  that  God  said,  "  Lot  then*  be 
heaven  and  earth,"  as  it  is  set  down  of  the  workf 
following;  but  actually,  that  God  made  heaven 
and  earth:  the  one  carrying  the  style  of  a  mana 
facture,  and  the  other  of  a  law,  decieei  or  counsel 
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To  proceed  to  that  which  is  next  in  order  from 
God  to  spirits.  We  find,  .as  far  as  credit  is  to  be 
(riven  to  the  celestial  hierachy  of  that  supposed 
Dionysius  the  senator  of  Athens,  the  first  place 
or  de^ee  is  g^iven  to  the  angelQ  of  love,  which 
are  termed  Seraphim ;  the  second  to  the  angels 
of  light,  which  are  termed  Cherubim ;  and  the 
third,  and  so  following  places,  to  thrones,  princi- 
palities, and  the  rest,  which  are  all  angels  of 
power  and  ministry ;  so  as  the  angels  of  know- 
ledge and  illumination  are  placed  before  the  angels 
of  office  aod  domination. 

To  descend  from  spirits  and  intellectual  forms 
to  sensible  and  material  forms ;  we  read  the  first 
form  that  was  created  was  light,  which  hath  a 
relation  and  correspondence  in  nature  and  corpo- 
ral things  to  knowledge  in  spirits  and  incorporal 
things. 

So  in  the  distribution  of  days,  we  see,  the  day 
wherein  God  did  rest,  and  contemplate  his  own 
works,  was  blessed  above  all  the  days  wherein 
he  did  effect  and  accomplish  ihem, 

AftoT  the  creation  was  finished,  it  is  set  down 
unto  us,  that  man  was  placed  in  the  garden  to 
work  therein;; which  work,  so  appointed  to  him, 
could  be  no  other  than  work  of  contemplation; 
that  is,  when  the  end  of  work  is  but  for  exercise 
and  experiment,  not  for  necessity ;  for  there  being 
then  ho  reluctation  of  the  creature,  nor  sweat  of 
the  brow,  man's  employment  must  of  consequence 
have  been  matter  of  delight  in  the  experiment, 
and  not  matter  of  labour  for  the  use.  Again,  the 
first  acts  which  man  performed  in  Paradise  con- 
sisted of  the  two  summary  parts  of  knowledge ; 
the  view  of  creatures,  and  the  imposition  of 
names.  As  for  the  knowledge  which  induced 
the  fall,  it  was,  as  wa»  touched  before,  not  the 
natural  knowledge  of  creatures,  but  the  moral 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  wherein  the  suppo- 
sition was,  that  God's  commandments  or  prohibi- 
tions were  not  the  originals  of  good  and  evil,  but 
that  they  had  other  beginnings,  which  man  as- 
pired to  know ;  to  the  end  to  make  a  total  defec- 
tion from  God,  and  to  depend  wholly  upon  him- 
self. 

To  pass  on :  in  the  first  event  or  occurrence 
after  the  fall  of  man,  we  see,  (as  the  Scriptures 
have  infinite  mysteries,  not  violating  at  cdl  the 
truth  of  the  story  or  letter,)  an  image  of  the  two 
estates,  the  contemplative  state  and  the  active 
state,  figured  in  the  two  persons  of  Abel  and 
Cain,  and  in  the  two  simplest  and  most  primitive 
trades  of  life;  that  of  the  shepherd,  (who,  by 
reason  of  his  leisure,  rest  in  a  place,  and  living  in 
view  of  heaven,  is  a  lively  image  of  a  contempla- 
tive life,)  and  that  of  the  husbandman :  where 
we  see  again  the  favour  and  election  of  God 
went  to  the  shepherd,  and  not  to  the  tiller  of  the 
ground. 

So  in  the  age  before  the  flood,  the  holy  records 
within  those  few  memorials  which  are  there  en- 


tered and  registered,  have  vouchsafed  to  mention 
and  honour  the  name  of  the  inventors  and  authors 
of  music  and  works  in  metal.  In  the  age  after 
the  flood,  the  first  great  judgment  of  God  upon 
the  ambition  of  man  was  the  confusion  of  tongues ; 
whereby  the  open  trade  and  intercourse  of  learn- 
ing and  knowledge  was  chiefly  embarred. 

To  descend  to  Moses  the  lawgiver,  and  God^s 
first  pen:  he  is  adorned  by  the  Scriptures  with 
this  addition  and  commendation,  that  he  was 
"seen  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians;" 
which  nation,  we  know,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  schools  of  the  world :  for  so  Plato  brings 
in  the  Egyptian  priest  saying  unto  Solon :  <«  You 
Grecians  are  ever  children ;  you  have  no  know- 
ledge of  antiquity,  nor  antiquity  of  knowledge." 
Take  a  view  of  the  ceremonial  law  of  Aloses ;  you 
shall  find,  besides  the  prefiguration  of  Christ,  the 
badge  of  difference  of  the  people  of  God,  the  ex- 
ercise and  impression  of  obedience,  and  other 
divine  uses  and  fruits  thereof,  that  some  of  the 
most  learned  rabbins  have  travelled  profitably 
and  profoundly  to  observe,  some  of  them  a  natu- 
ral, some  of  them  a  moral  sense,  or  reduction  of 
many  of  the  ceremonies  and  ordinances.  As  in 
the  law  of  the  leprosy,  where  it  is  said,  "If  the 
whiteness  have  overspread  the  flesh,  the  patient 
may  pass  abroad  for  clean ;  but  if  there  be  any 
whole  flesh  remaining,  he  is  to  be  shut  up  for  un- 
clean ;"  one  of  them  noteth  a  principle  of  nature, 
that  putrefaction  is  more  contagious  before  ma- 
turity than  after :  and  another  noteth  a  position 
of  moral  philosophy,  that  men  abandoned  to  vice, 
do  not  so  much  corrupt  manners,  as  those  that  are 
half-good  and  half-evil.  So  in  this  and  very 
many  other  places  in  that  law,  there  is  to  be 
found,  besides  the  theological  sense,  much  asper- 
sion of  philosophy. 

So  likewise  in  that  excellent  book  of  Job,  if  it 
be  revolved  with  diligence,  it  will  be  found  preg- 
nant and  swelling  with  natural  philosophy;  as 
for  example,  cosmography,  and  the  roundness  of 
the  world,  "  Qui  ejctendit  aquilonem  super  vacu- 
um, et  appendit  terram  super  nihilum ;"  wherein 
the  pcnsileness  of  the  earth,  the  pole  of  the  north, 
and  the  finiteness  or  convexity  of  heaven  are 
manifestly  touched :  so  again,  matter  of  astrono- 
my ;  "  Spiritus  ejus  omavit  coelos,  et  obstetricante 
menu  ejus  eductus  est  Coluber  tortuosus."  And 
in  another  place ;  "  Nunquid  conjungere  valebis 
micantes  Stellas  Pleiadas,  aut  gyrum  Arcturi 
poteris  dissiparel"  Where  the  fixing  of  the 
stars,  ever  standing  at  equal  distance,  is  with 
great  elegancy  noted.  And  in  another  place; 
"  Qui  facit  Arcturum,  et  Oriona,  et  Hyadas,  et 
interiora  Austri ;"  where  again  he  takes  know- 
ledge of  the  depression  of  the  southern  pole,  call- 
ing  it  the  secrets  of  the  south,  because  the  south- 
em  stars  were  in  that  climate  unseen.  Matter  of 
generation ;  "  Annon  sicut  lac  mulsisti  me,  et 
sicut  caseum  coagulasti  mel"  &c.    Matier  of 
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minerals;  >>Habet  argentum  venarnm  Buarum 
principia :  et  auro  locus  est  in  quo  conilatur,  fer- 
rum  de  terra  tollitur,  et  lapis  solutus  calore  in  ass 
▼ertitur :"  and  so  forwards  in  that  chapter. 

So  likewise  in  the  person  of  Solomon  the  king, 
we  see  the  gift  or  endowment  of  wisdom  and 
learning,  both  in  Solomon's  petition,  and  in  God^s 
assent  thereunto,  preferred  before  all  other  terrene 
and  temporal  felicity.  By  virtue  of  which  grant 
or  donative  of  God,  Solomon  became  enabled, 
not  only  to  write  those  excellent  parables,  or 
aphorisms  concerning  divine  and  moral  philoso- 
phy ;  but  also  to  compile  a  natural  history  of  all 
verdure,  from  the  cedar  upon  the  mountain  to  the 
moss  upon  the  wall,  (which  is  but  a  rudiment 
between  putrefaction  and  an  herb,)  and  also  of 
all  things  that  breathe  or  move.  Nay,  the  same 
Solomon  the  king,  although  he  excelled  in  the 
glory  of  treasure  and  magnificent  buildings,  of 
shipping  and  navigation,  of  service  and  attend- 
ance, of  fame  and  renown,  and  the  like,  yet  he 
maketh  no  claim  to  any  of  those  glories,  but  only 
to  the  glory  of  inquisition  of  truth ;  for  so  he  saith 
expressly,  "The  glory  of  God  is  to  conceal  a 
thing,  but  the  glory  of  a  king  is  to  find  it  out  ;*' 
as  if,  according  to  the  innocent  play  of  children, 
the  Divine  Majesty  took  delight  to  hide  his  works, 
to  the  end  to  have  them  found  out;  and  as  if 
kings  could  not  obtain  a  greater  honour  than  to  be 
God*s  playfellows  in  that  game ;  considering  the 
great  commandment  of  wits  and  means,  whereby 
nothing  ncedeth  to  be  hidden  from  them. 

Neither  did  tlie  dispensation  of  God  vary  in  the 
times  after  our  Saviour  came  into  the  world ;  for 
our  Saviour  himself  did  first  show  his  power  to 
subdue  ignorance,  by  his  conference  with  the 
priests  and  doctors  of  the  law,  before  he  showed 
his  power  to  subdue  nature  by  his  miracles.  And 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  chiefly  figured 
and  expressed  in  the  similitude  and  gift  of 
tongues,  which  are  but  "vehicula  scientie." 

So  in  the  election  of  those  instruments,  which 
it  pleased  God  to  use  for  the  plantation  of  the 
faith,  notwithstanding  that  at  tlie  first  he  did  em- 
ploy persons  altogether  unlearned,  otherwise  than 
by  inspiration,  more  evidently  to  declare  his  im- 
mediate working,  and  to  abase  all  human  wisdom 
or  knowledge ;  yet,  nevertheless,  that  counsel  of 
his  was  no  sooner  performed,  but  in  the  next 
vicissitude  and  succession  he  did  send  his  divine 
truth  into  the  world,  waiting  on  with  other  learn- 
ings, as  with  servants  or  handmaids:  for  so  we 
see  St.  Paul,  who  was  the  only  learned  amongst 
the  apostles,  had  his  pen  most  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament. 

So  a-T-ciin,  we  find  that  many  of  the  ancient 
biishops  and  fathers  of  the  church  were  excellently 
read,  and  studied  in  all  the  learning  of  the  hea- 
then ;  insomuch,  that  the  edict  of  the  EnipfTor 
Julianuia«  wiiereby  it  was  interdicted  unto  Chris- 
tians to  be  admitted  into  schools,  l<«cture8,  or  ex- 


ercises of  learning,  was  esteemed  mnd  \ 
a  more  pernicious  engine  and  machination  agaioK 
the  Christian  faith,  than  were  all  the  nuBgniouj 
prosecutions  of  his  predecessors :  neither  eosU 
the  emulation  and  jealousy  of  Gregory  the  Fim 
of  that  name,  bishop  of  Rome,  ever  obtain  ilit 
opinion  of  piety  or  devotion;  but  contrariwiti 
received  the  censure  of  humour,  maligiiity,  aod 
pusillanimity,  even  amongst  holy  men ;  in  Aat 
he  designed  to  obliterate  and  extinguish  the  m^ 
mory  of  heathen  antiquity  and  anthors.  But  cos- 
trariwise,  it  was  the  Christian  church,  whick, 
amidst  the  inundations  of  the  Scythians  on  iht 
one  side  from  the  north-west,  and  the  Saraeesi 
from  the  east,  did  preserve,  in  the  sacred  lap  aod 
bosom  thereof,  the  precious  relics  even  of  heathei 
learning,  which  otherwise  had  been  extinguiabedi 
as  if  no  such  thing  had  ever  been. 

And  we  see  before  our  eyes,  that  in  the  age  of 
ourselves  and  our  fathers,  when  it  pleased  Godl» 
call  the  church  of  Rome  to  account  for  their  de- 
generate manners  and  ceremonies  and  soodiy 
doctrines  obnoxious,  and  framed  to  uphold  lis 
same  abuses;  at  one  and  the  same  time  it  ws 
ordained  by  the  Divine  Providence,  that  thos 
should  attend  withal  a  renovation,  and  new  spring 
of  all  other  knowledges :  and,  on  the  other  aidsv 
wo  see  the  Jesuits,  (who  partly  in  themselTsi, 
and  partly  by  the  emulation  and  provocation  of 
their  example,  have  much  quickened  and  strengdh 
ened  the  state  of  learning,)  we  see,  I  say,  whit 
notable  service  and  reparation  they  have  done  Ib 
the  Roman  see. 

Wherefore,  to  conclude  this  part,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  there  be  two  principal  duties  andsoi^ 
vices,  besides  ornament  and  illustration,  which 
philosophy  and  human  learning  do  perfomi  to 
faith  and  religion.  The  one,  because  they  are  ta 
efiectual  inducement  to  the  exaltation  of  the  gloiy 
of  God :  For  as  the  Psalms  and  other  ScriptarM 
do  often  invite  us  to  consider  and  magnify  the 
great  and  wonderful  works  of  God ;  so  if  ws 
should  rest  only  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ei- 
terior  of  them,  as  tliey  first  offer  themselves  to 
our  senses,  we  should  do  a  like  injury  unto  iIm 
majesty  of  God,  as  if  we  should  judge  or  ooa- 
strue  of  tlie  store  of  some  excellent  jeweller,  Vy 
that  only  which  is  set  out  toward  the  street  in  his 
shop,  llie  otiier,  because  they  minister  a  sin- 
gular help  and  preservative  against  unbelief  and 
error :  for  our  Saviour  saith,  <*  You  err,  not  know- 
ing the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God  ;"  lay- 
ing before  us  two  books  or  volumes  to  study,  if 
we  will  be  secured  from  error ;  first,  the  Scrip- 
tures, reveal inir  the  will  of  God ;  and  tlien  the 
creatures  expressing  his  power :  whereof  the 
latter  is  a  key  unto  the  former:  not  only  opening 
our  understanding  to  conceive  the  true  sense  oftbo 
Scriptures,  by  the  gencr.il  notions  of  reason  and 
rules  of  HpoL'ch;  but  chiefly  opening  our  belieff 
in  drawing  us  into  a  due  meditation  of  the  omni- 
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potency  of  God,  which  is  chiefly  aigrned  and  en- 
graven upon  his  works.  Thus  mnch  therefore  for 
divine  testimony  and  evidence  concerning  the 
t^e  dignity  and  value  of  learning. 

As  for  human  proofs,  it  is  so  large  a  field,  as, 
in  a  discourse  of  this  nature  and  brevity,  it  is  fit 
rather  to  use  choice  of  those  things  which  we 
shall  produce,  than  to  embrace  the  variety  of  them. 
First,  therefore,  in  the  degrees  of  human  honour 
amongst  the  heathen,  it  was  the  highest  to  obtain 
to  a  veneration  and  adoration  as  a  God.  This 
unto  the  Christians  is  as  the  forbidden  fruit.  But 
we  speak  now  separately  of  human  testimony : 
according  to  which,  that  which  the  Grecians  call 
*«  apotheosis,'*  and  the  Latins,  ••relatio  inter 
divos,**  was  the  supreme  honour  which  man 
could  attribute  unto  man :  especially  when  it  was 
given,  not  by  a  formal  decree  or  act  of  state,  as  it 
was  used  among  the  Roman  emperors,  but  by  an 
inward  assent  and  belief.  Which  honour,  being 
80  high,  had  also  a  degree  or  middle  term :  for 
there  were  reckoned,  above  human  honourst  ho- 
nours heroical  and  divine :  in  the  attribution  and 
distribution  of  which  honours,  we  see,  antiquity 
made  this  difference:  that  whereas  founders  and 
nniters  of  states  and  cities,  lawgivers,  ezdrpers 
of  tyrants,  fathers  of  the  people,  and  other  emi- 
nent persons  in  civil  merit,  were  honoured  but 
with  the  titles  of  worthies  or  demi-gods ;  such  as 
were  Hercules,  Theseus,  Minos,  Romulus,  and 
tiie  like :  on  the  other  side,  such  as  were  inventors 
«nd  authors  of  new  arts,  endowments,  and  com- 
modities towards  man's  life,  were  ever  consecrated 
amongst  the  gods  themselves:  as  were  Ceres, 
Bacchus,  Mercurius,  Apollo,  and  others:  and 
justly ;  for  the  merit  of  the  former  is  confined 
within  the  circle  of  an  age  or  a  nation ;  and  is  like 
£niitful  showers,  which  though  they  be  profitable 
and  good,  yet  serve  but  for  that  season,  and  for  a 
latitude  of  ground  where  they  &11 ;  but  the  other 
IB  indeed  like  the  benefits  of  heaven,  which  are 
permanent  and  universal.  The  former,  again,  is 
mixed  with  strife  and  perturbation;  but  the  latter 
oath  the  true  character  of  divine  presence,  coming 
^c^ln  aura  leni,"  without  noise  or  agitation. 

Neither  is  certainly  that  other  merit  of  learning, 
in  lepTGSsing  the  inconveniences  which  grow  from 
man  to  man,  much  inferior  to  the  former,  of  reliev- 
ing the  necessities  which  arise  from  nature ;  which 
merit  was  lively  set  forth  by  the  ancients  in  that 
feigned  relation  of  Orpheus's  theatre,  where  all 
beasts  and  birds  assembled ;  and,  forgetting  their 
several  appetites,  some  of  prey,  some  of  game, 
some  of  quarrel,  alood  all  sociably  together  list^ 
euing  to  the  airs  and  accords  of  the  harp ;  the 
sound  whereof  no  sooner  ceased,  or  was  drowned 
by  some  louder  noise,  but  every  beast  returned  to 
bis  own  nature :  wherein  is  aptly  described  the 
nature  and  condition  of  men,  who  are  full  of 
savage  and  unreclaimed  desires  of  profit,  of  lust, 
of  revenge ;  which  as  long  as  they  give  ear  to 
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precepts,  to  laws,  to  religion,  sweetly  touched 
with  eloquence  and  persuasion  of  books,  of  ser^ 
mons,  of  harangues,  so  long  is  society  and  peace 
maintained ;  but  if  these  instruments  be  silent,  or 
that  sedition  and  tumult  make  them  not  audible, 
all  things  dissolve  into  anarchy  and  confusion. 

But  this  appeareth  more  manifestly,  when  kings 
themselves,  or  persons  of  authority  under  them 
or  other  governors  in  commonwealths  and  popular 
estates,  are  endued  with  learning.  For  although 
he  might  be  thought  partial  to  his  own  profession, 
that  said,  «*Then  should  people  and  estates  be 
happy,  when  either  kings  were  philosophers,  or 
philosophers  kings ;"  yet  so  much  is  verified  by 
experience,  that  under  learned  princes  and  govern- 
ors there  have  been  ever  the  best  times :  for  howso- 
ever kings  may  have  their  imperfections  in  their 
passions  and  customs ;  yet  if  they  be  illuminate 
by  learning,  they  have  those  notions  of  religion, 
policy,  and  morality  which  do  preserve  them, 
and  refrain  them  from  all  ruinous  and  peremptory 
errors  and  excesses ;  whispering  evermore  in  their 
ears,  when  counsellors  and  servants  stand  mute 
and  silent.  And  senators  or  counsellors  likewise, 
which  be  learned,  do  proceed  upon  more  safe  and 
substantial  principles  than  counsellors  which  are 
only  men  of  experience;  the  one  sort  keeping 
dangers  afar  off,  whereas  the  other  discover  them 
not  till  they  come  near  hand,  and  then  trust  to 
the  agility  of  their  wit  to  ward  offer  avoid  them. 

Which  felicity  of  times  under  learned  princes, 
(to  keep  still  the  law  of  brevity,  by  using  the  most 
eminent  and  selected  examples,)  doth  best  appear 
in  the  age  which  passed  from  the  death  of  Domi- 
tian  emperor  until  the  reign  of  Commodus ;  com- 
prehending a  succession  of  six  princes,  all  learned 
or  singular  favourers  and  advancers  of  learning, 
which  age,  for  temporal  respects,  was  the  most 
happy  and  flourishing  that  ever  the  Roman  empire 
(which  then  was  a  model  of  the  worid)  enjoyed ; 
a  matter  revealed  and  prefigured  unto  Domitian  in 
a  dream  the  night  before  he  was  slain;  for  he 
thought  there  w^s  grown  behind  upon  his  shoul- 
ders a  neck  and  a  head  of  gold ;  which  came 
accordingly  to  pass  in  those  golden  times  which 
succeeded :  of  which  princes  we  will  make  some 
commemoration;  wherein  although  the  matter 
will  be  vulgar,  and  may  be  thought  fitter  tor  a 
declamation  than  agreeable  to  a  treatise  infolded 
as  this  is,  yet  because  it  is  pertinent  to  the  point 
in  hand,  t^neque  semper  arcum  tendit  Apollo," 
and  to  name  them  only  were  too  naked  and  cursory, 
I  will  not  omit  it  altogether. 

The  first  was  Nerva;  the  excellent  temper  of 
whose  government  is  by  a  glance  in  Cornelius 
Tacitus  touched  to  the  life:  "Postquam  divns 
Nerva  res  olim  insociabiles  miscuisset,  impe- 
rium  et  libertatem."  And  in  token  of  his  learn- 
ing, the  last  act  of  his  short  reign,  lefl  to  memory, 
was  a  missive  to  his  adopted  son  Trajan,  proceed- 
ing upon  some  inward  discontent  at  the  ingrati 
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tude  of  the  times,  com|)rehended  in  a  verse  of 
Homer's : 

**TeliB,  Pbcebe,  tuii  lachryrou  ulciicere  noftrat." 

Trajan,  who  succeeded,  was  for  his  person  not 
learned  :  but  if  we  will  hearken  to  the  speech  of 
oar  SaFionr,  that  saith,  *«  He  that  receiveth  a  pro- 
phet in  the  name  of  a  prophet,  shall  have  a  pro- 
phet's reward,'*  he  deserveth  to  be  placed  amongst 
the  most  learned  princes:  for  there  was  not  a 
grreater  admirer  of  learning,  or  benefactor  of 
learning:  a  founder  of  famous  libraries,  a  perpe- 
tual advancer  of  learned  men  to  office,  and  a 
familiar  converser  with  learned  professors  and 
preceptors,  who  were  noted  to  have  then  most 
credit  in  court.  On  the  other  side,  how  much 
Trajan's  virtue  and  government  was  admired  and 
renowned,  surely  no  testimony  of  grave  and  faith- 
ful history  doth  more  livelily  set  forth,  than  that 
legend  tale  of  Gregorius  Magnus,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
who  was  noted  for  the  extreme  envy  he  bore 
towards  all  heathen  excellency :  and  yet  he  is  re- 
ported, out  of  the  love  and  estimation  of  Trajan's 
moral  virtues,  to  have  made  unto  God  passionate 
and  fervent  prayers  for  the  delivery  of  his  soul 
out  of  hell ;  and  to  have  obtained  it,  with  a  caveat 
that  he  should  make  no  more  such  petitions.  In 
this  princess  time  also,  the  persecutions  against 
the  Christians  received  intermission,  upon  the 
certificate  of  Plinius  Secundus,  a  man  of  excellent 
learning  and  by  Trajan  advanced. 

Adrian,  his  successor,  was  the  most  curious 
man  that  lived,  and  the  most  universal  inquirer ; 
insomuch  as  it  was  noted  for  an  error  in  his  mind, 
that  he  desired  to  comprehend  all  things,  and  not 
to  reserve  himself  for  the  worthiest  things ;  falling 
into  the  like  humour  that  was  long  before  noted 
in  Philip  of  Macedon ;  who,  when  he  would  needs 
overrule  and  put  down  an  excellent  musician  in 
an  argument  touching  music,  was  well  answered 
by  him  again,  ••  God  forbid,  sir,"  saith  he, »» that 
your  fortune  should  be  so  bad,  as  to  know  these 
things  better  than  I."  It  pleased  God  likewise  to 
use  the  curiosity  of  this  emperor  as  an  inducement 
to  the  peace  of  his  church  in  those  days.  For  hav- 
ing Christ  in  veneration,  not  as  a  God  or  Saviour, 
but  as  a  wonder  or  novelty ;  and  having  his  pic- 
ture in  his  gallery,  matched  with  Apollonius,  with 
whom,  in  his  vain  imagination,  he  thought  he 
had  some  conformity ;  yet  it  served  the  turn  to 
allay  the  bitter  hatred  of  those  times  against  the 
Christian  name,  so  as  the  church  had  peace  during 
his  time.  And  for  his  government  civil,  although 
he  did  not  attain  to  that  of  Trajan's  in  glory  of 
arms,  or  porfoction  of  justice,  yet  in  deserving  of 
the  weal  of  the  subject  ho  did  exceed  him.  For 
Trajtin  erected  many  famous  monuments  and 
buildings ;  insomuch  that  Constan'ine  the  Great 
in  emulation  was  wont  to  call  him  "  Parietaria," 
(wall  flower,)  because  his  name  was  upon  so 
many  walls :  but  his  buildings  and  works  were 
more  of  glory  and  triumph  than  use  and  neces- 


sity. But  Adrian  spent  his  whole  reigii«  i 
was  peaceable,  in  a  perambulation  or  surrejtf 
the  Roman  empire;  giving  order,  and  makiBi 
assignation  where  he  went,  for  re-edifjing  i 
cities,  towns,  and  forts  decayed  ;  and  for  calBDf 
of  rivers  and  streams,  and  for  making  bridgn 
and  passages,  and  for  policjing  of  cities  oi 
commonalties  with  new  ordinances  and  contfi- 
tutions,  and  grating  new  franchises  and  iiie» 
porations ;  so  that  his  whole  time  was  a  voj 
restoration  of  all  the  lapses  and  decays  of  fonser 
times. 

Antoninus  Pius,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a 
prince  excellently  learned ;  and  had  the  patios 
and  subtle  wit  of  a  schoolman  ;  insomuch  aaia 
common  speech,  which  leaves  no  virtue  nntairi, 
he  was  called  "  cymini  sector,"  (a  carver  or  fr 
vider  of  cumin,)  which  is  one  of  the  least  i 
such  a  patience  he  had  and  settled  spirit,  to  i 
into  the  least  and  most  exact  differences  of  < 
a  fruit  no  doubt  of  the  exceedingr  tranqsflli^ 
and  serenity  of  his  mind ;  which  being  nowifi 
charged  or  encumbered,  either  with  fean,  » 
morses,  or  scruples,  but  having  been  noted  for  a 
man  of  the  purest  goodness,  without  all  fiction  oi 
affectation,  that  hath  reigned  or  lived,  made  hii 
mind  continually  present  aAd  entire.  He  bli^ 
wise  approached  a  degree  nearer  unto  CbritfH 
anity,  and  became  as  Agrippa  said  unto  St.  PSal, 
"half  a  Christian;"  holding  their  religion  ani 
law  in  good  opinion,  and  not  only  ceasing  paiB> 
cution,  but  giving  way  to  the  advancement  of 
Christians. 

There  succeeded  him  tlie  first  «« divi-fratna," 
the  two  adoptive  brethren,  Lucius  Comnote 
Verus  (son  to  JRMus  Verus,  who  delighted  mmk 
in  the  softer  kind  of  learning,  and  was  wont  li 
call  the  poet  Martial  his  Virgil)  and  MaicaaAa- 
rclius  Antoninus :  whereof  the  latter,  who  ob 
his  colleague  and  survived  him  long,  was 
the  philosopher :  who  as  he  excelled  all  the  nH 
in  learning,  so  he  excelled  them  likewise  in  p» 
fection  of  all  royal  virtues ;  insomuch  as  JuliaiM 
the  emperor,  in  his  book  entitled  •^Cosana,* 
being  as  a  pasquin  or  satire  to  deride  all  his  fr^ 
decessors,  feigned  that  they  were  all  invited  to  a 
banquet  of  the  gods,  and  Silenus  the  Jester  aat  at 
the  nether  end  of  the  table,  and  bestowed  a  scoff 
on  every  one  as  they  came  in ;  but  when  Maieas 
Philosophus  came  in,  Silenus  was  gravelled  and 
out  of  countenance,  not  knowing  where  to  carp 
at  him ;  save  at  the  last  he  gave  a  gflance  at  hii 
patience  towards  his  wife.  And  the  virtue  of  ihii 
prince,  continued  with  that  of  his  predeemor, 
made  the  name  of  Antoninus  so  sacred  in  Ifao 
world,  that  tiioufrh  it  were  extremely  dishonooiei 
in  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  Heliogabalus,who 
all  bore  the  name,  yet  when  Alexander  Seveisi 
refused  the  name,  because  ho  was  a  stranger  to  tho 
family,  the  senate  with  one  acclamation  said, 
«'  Quo  mode  Augustus,  sic  et  Antoninns.**  In  nA 
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renown  and  veneration  was  the  name  of  these  two 
princes  in  those  days,  that  they  would  have  it  as 
a  perpetual  addition  in  all  the  emperors'  styles. 
In  this  emperor's  times  also  the  church  for  the 
most  part  was  in  peace ;  so  as  in  this  sequence 
of  six  princes  we  do  see  the  blessed  effects  of 
learning  in  sovereignty,  painted  forth  in  the 
greatest  table  of  the  woxid. 

But  for  a  tablet,  or  picture  of  smaller  volume, 
(not  presuming  to  speak  of  yonr  mayesty  that 
'  liveth,)  in  my  judgment  the  most  excellent  is  that 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  your  immediate  predecessor 
In  this  part  of  Britain ;  a  princess  that,  if  Plutarch 
were  now  alive  to  write  lives  by  parallels,  would 
trouble  him,  I  think,  to  find  for  her  a  parallel 
amongst  women.  This  lady  was  endued  with 
learning  in  her  sex  singular,  and  rare  even 
amongst  masculine  princes;  whether  we  speak 
of  learning,  language,  or  of  science,  modem,  or 
ancient,  divinity  or  humanity :  and  unto  the  very 
last  year  of  her  life  she  was  accustomed  to  appoint 
set  hours  for  reading,  scarcely  any  young  student 
in  any  university  more  daily,  or  more  duly.  As 
for  her  government,  I  assure  myself  I  shall  not 
exceed,  if  I  do  affirm  that  this  part  of  the  island 
hever  had  forty-five  years  of  better  times;  add  yet 
not  through  the  calmness  of  the  season,  but 
through  the  wisdom  of  her  regimen.  For  if  there 
be  considered  of  the  one  side,  the  truth  of  religion 
established,  the  constant  peace  and  security,  the 
good  administration  of  justice,  the  temperate  use 
of  the  prerogative,  not  slackened,  nor  much 
strained,  the  flourishing  state  of  learning,  sortable 
to  so  excellent  a  patroness,  the  convenient  estate 
of  wealth  and  means,  both  of  crown  and  subject, 
the  habit  of  obedience,  and  the  moderation  of  dis- 
contents ;  and  there  be  considered,  on  the  other 
side,  the  differences  of  religion,  the  troubles  of 
neighbour  countries,  the  ambition  of  Spain,  and 
■  opposition  of  Rome :  and  then,  that  sh^vas  soli- 
taiy  and  of  herself :  these  things,  I  say,  considered, 
as  I  could  not  have  chosen  an  instance  so  recent 
and  so  proper,  so,  I  suppose,  I  could  not  have 
chosen  one  more  remarkable  or  eminent  to  the 
purpose  now  in  hand,  which  is  concerning  the 
conjunction  of  learning  in  the  prince  with  felicity 
in  the  people. 

NeiUier  hath  learning  and  influence  an  operation 
only  upon  civil  merit  and  moral  virtue,  and  the 
arts  or  temperature  of  peace  and  peaceable  go- 
vernment ;  but  likewise  it  hath  no  less  power  and 
efficacy  in  enablement  towards  martial  and  milita- 
ry virtue  and  prowess ;  as  may  be  notably  repre- 
sented in  the  examples  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  Ceesar  the  Dictator,  mentioned  befofe,  but  now 
in  fit  place  to  be  resumed ;  of  whose  virtues  and 
acts  in  war  there  needs  no  note  or  r(>cital,  having 
oeen  the  wonders  of  time  in  that  kind :  but  of 
their  affections  towards  learning,  and  perfections 
in  learning,  it  is  pertinent  to  say  somewhat. 

Alexander  was  bred  and  taught  under  Aristotle 


the  great  philosopher,  who  dedicated  divers  of  his 
books  of  philosophy  unto  him :  he  was  attended 
with  Calhsthenes  and  divers  other  learned  per- 
sons, that  followed  him  in  camp,  throughout  his 
journeys  and  conquests.  What  price  and  esti- 
mation he  had  learning  in  doth  notably  appear  in 
these  three  particulars :  first,  in  the  envy  he  used 
to  express  that  he  bore  towards  Achilles,  in  this, 
that  he  had  so  good  a  trumpet  of  his  praises  as 
Homer's  verses;  secondly,  in  the  judgment  or 
solution  he  gave  touching  thatprecious  cabinet  of 
Darius,  which  was  found  among  his  jewels; 
whereof  question  was  made  what  thing  was  wor- 
thy to  be  put  into  it;  and  he  gave  his  opinion  for 
Homer's  works:  thirdly,  in  his  letter  to  Aristotle, 
after  he  had  set  forth  his  books  of  nature,  wherein 
he  expostulated  with  him  for  publishing  the  secrets 
or  mysteries  of  philosophy ;  and  gave  him  to  under- 
stand tliat  himself  esteemed  it  more  to  excel  other 
men  in  learning  and  knowledge  than  in  power 
and  empire.  And  what  use  he  had  of  learning 
doth  appear,  or  rather  shine,  in  all  his  speeches 
and  answers,  being  full  of  science,  and  use  of 
science,  and  that  in  all  variety. 

And  herein  again  it  may  seem  a  thing  scholas- 
tical,  and  somewhat  idle,  to  recite  things  that 
every  man  knoweth ;  but  yet,  since  the  argnment 
I  handle  leadeth  me  thereunto,  I  am  glad  that 
men  shall  perceive  I  am  as  willing  to  flatter,  if 
they  will  so  call  it,  an  Alexander,  or  a  Cesar,  or 
an  Antoninus,  that  are  dead  many  hundred  years 
since,  as  any  that  now  liveth :  for  it  is  the  dis- 
playing of  the  glory  of  learning  in  sovereignty 
that  I  propound  to  myself,  and  not  a  humour  of 
declaiming  in  any  man's  praises.  Observe  then 
the  speech  he  used  of  Diogenes,  and  see  if  it  tend 
not  to  the  true  state  of  one  of  the  greatest  ques- 
tions of  moral  philosophy ;  whether  the  enjoying 
of  outward  things,  or  the  contemning  of  them,  be 
the  greatest  happiness:  for  when  he  saw  Dio- 
genes so  perfectly  contented  with  so  little,  he  said 
to  those  that  mocked  at  his  condition;  ««Were  I 
not  Alexander,  I  would  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 
But  Seneca  inverteth  it,  and  saith ;  **  Plus  erat, 
quod  hie  nollet  accipere,  qu^m  quod  ille  posset 
dare."  (There  were  more  things  which  Diogenes 
would  have  refused,  than  there  were  which  Alex- 
ander could  have  given.) 

Observe  again  that  speech  which  was  usual 
with  him,  "That  he  felt  his  mortality  chiefly  in 
two  things,  sleep  and  lust ;"  and  see  if  it  were  not 
a  speech  extracted  out  of  the  depth  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  liker  to  have  come  out  of  the  mouth 
of  Aristotle  or  Democritus,  than  from  Alexander. 

See  again  that  speech  of  humanity  and  poesy : 
when  upon  the  bleeding  of  his  wounds,  he  called 
unto  him  one  of  his  flatterers,  that  was  wont  to  as- 
cribe to  him  divine  honour,  and  said,  "  Look,  this 
is  very  blood ;  this  is  not  such  a  liquor  as  Homei 
speaketh  of,  which  ran  from  Venus's  hand,  when 
it  was  pierced  by  Diomedes." 
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See  likewise  his  readiness  in  reprehension  of 
logic,  in  the  speech  he  used  to  Cassander,  upon  a 
complaint  that  was  made  against  his  father  Anti- 
pater;  for  when  Alexander  happened  to  say, 
*«  Do  you  think  these  men  would  have  come  from 
so  far  to  complain,  except  they  had  just  cause  of 
grief  1"  And  Cassander  answered,  ««Yea,  that 
was  the  matter,  because  they  thought  they  should 
not  be  disproved.*'  Said  Alexander  laughing : 
»« See  the  subtil  ties  of  Aristotle,  to  take  a  matter 
both  ways, « pro  et  contra,' "  &c. 

But  note  again  how  well  he  could  use  the  same 
art,  which  he  reprehended,  to  serve  his  own  hu- 
mour ;  when  bearing  a  secret  grudge  to  Callis- 
thenes,  because  he  was  against  the  new  ceremony 
of  his  adoration,  feasting  one  night  where  the 
same  Callisthenes  was  at  the  table,  it  was  moved 
by  some  afler  supper,  for  entertainment  sake,  that 
Callisthenes,  who  was  an  eloquent  man,  might 
speak  of  some  theme  or  purpose,  at  his  own 
choice :  which  Callisthenes  did ;  choosing  the 
praise  of  the  Macedonian  nation  for  his  discourse, 
and  performing  the  same  with  so  good  manner, 
as  the  hearers  were  much  ravished ;  whereupon 
Alexander,  nothing  pleased,  said,  «*Itwas  easy  to 
be  eloquent  upon  so  good  a  subject.  But,"  saith 
he,  «•  turn  your  style,  and  let  us  hear  what  you 
can  say  against  us :"  which  Callisthenes  present- 
ly undertook,  and  did  with  that  sting  and  life, 
that  Alexander  interrupted  him,  and  said,  "The 
goodness  of  the  cause  made  him  eloquent  before, 
and  despite  made  him  eloquent  then  again." 

Consider  farther,  for  tropes  of  rhetoric,  that  ex- 
cellent use  of  a  metaphor  or  translation,  wherewith 
he  taxed  Antipater,  who  was  an  imperious  and  ty- 
rannous governor :  for  when  one  of  Antipater's 
friends  commended  him  to  Alexander  for  his  mo- 
deration, that  he  did  not  degenerate,  as  his  other 
lieutenants  did,  into  the  Persian  pride  in  use  of 
purple,  but  kept  the  ancient  habit  of  Macedon,  of 
black ;  "  True,"  saith  Alexander,  *♦  but  Antipater 
is  all  purple  within."  Or  that  other,  when  Par- 
menio  came  to  him  in  the  plain  of  Arbela,  and 
showed  him  the  innumerable  multitude  of  his 
enemies,  especially  as  they  appeared  by  the  infi- 
nite number  of  lights,  as  it  had  been  a  now  firma- 
ment of  stars,  and  thereupon  advised  him  toassriil 
them  by  night:  whereupon  he  answered,  "That 
he  would  not  steal  the  victory." 

For  matter  of  policy,  weigh  that  significant 
distinction,  so  much  in  all  ages  embraced,  that  he 
made  between  his  two  friends,  Ilephasstion  and 
Craterus,  when  he  said,  "That  the  one  loved  Al- 
exander, and  the  other  loved  the  king:"  describ- 
ing the  principal  dilTerence  of  princes'  best  ser- 
vants, that  some  in  alTeclion  lovo  thi*ir  person, 
and  others  in  duty  love  their  crown. 

Weigh  aldo  that  excellent  taxation  of  an  error, 
ordinary  with  counsellors  of  princes,  tliat  they 
counsel  ttioir  miistors  according  to  the  model  of 
their  own  mind  and  fortune,  and  not  of  their  mas- 


ters ;  when,  upon  Darius^s  great  offers,  FanacBW 
had  said,  "Surely  I  would  accept  these  oflcn, 
were  I  as  Alexander;"  saith  Alexazider,  •*So 
would  I,  were  I  as  Parmenio." 

Lastly,  weigh  that  quick  and  acute  reply*  whid 
he  made  when  he  gave  so  large  gifts  to  his  txitak 
and  servants,  and  was  asked  what  he  did  resem 
for  himself,  and  he  answered,  **  Hope  :**  weigk, 
I  say,  whether  he  had  not  cast  up  his  aceoul 
right,  because  hope  must  be  the  portion  of  all  tkit 
resolve  upon  great  enterprises.  For  this  ms 
Cesar's  portion  when  he  went  first  into  Gasl,  his 
estate  being  then  utterly  OTerthrown  with  br- 
gesses.  And  this  was  likewise  the  portion  of 
fiiat  noble  prince,  howsoever  transported  with  an* 
bition,  Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  of  whom  it  wv 
usually  said,  that  he  was  the  greatest  usortr  ia 
France,  because  he  had  turned  all  his  estate  imo 
obligations. 

To  conclude  therefore:  as  certain  critics  nc 
used  to  say  hyperbolically* "  That  if  all  scieiMi 
were  lost,  they  might  be  found  in  Virgil ;"  soeer- 
tainly  this  may  be  said  truly,  there  axe  the  priMi 
and  footsteps  of  learning  in  those  few  sp«chci 
which  are  reported  of  this  prince :  the  adminiioa 
of  whom,  when  I  consider  him  not  as  Alexander 
the  Great,  but  as  Aristotle's  scholar,  hath  < 
me  too  far. 

As  for  Julius  Cssar,  the  excellency  of  his  1« 
ing  needeth  not  be  argued  from  his  education,  or 
his  company,  or  his  speeches ;  but  in  a  lortlMr 
degree  doth  declare  itself  in  his  writings  tad 
works ;  whereof  some  are  extant  and  permsBsal^ 
and  some  unfortunately  perished.  For,  first,  ws 
see,  there  is  led  unto  us  that  excellent  histoiy  of 
his  own  wars,  which  he  entitled  only  a  ccnmiKB- 
tary,  wherein  all  succeeding  times  have  adndisd 
the  solid  weight  of  matter,  and  the  real  passages 
and  lively  images  of  actions  and  persons,  ezpnsi* 
ed  in  t^  greatest  propriety  of  words  and  penpi- 
cuity  of  narration  that  ever  was;  which  that  it 
was  not  the  effect  of  a  natural  giA,  hut  of  leanttBg 
and  precept,  is  well  witnessed  by  that  work  of  ]iii» 
entitled,  "De  Analogia,"  being  a  grammatied 
philosophy,  wherein  he  did  labour  to  make  this 
same  "  vox  ad  placitum"  to  become  **  tox  ad  lid- 
tum,"  and  to  reduce  custom  of  speech  to  coa- 
gruity  of  speech ;  and  took,  as  it  were,  the  pietnre 
of  words  from  the  life  of  reason. 

So  we  receive  from  him,  as  a  monument  Mk 
of  his  power  and  learning,  the  then  reformed  cosh 
putation  of  the  year ;  well  expressing,  that  be 
took  it  to  be  as  great  a  glory  to  himself  to  obserte 
and  know  tlic  law  of  the  heavens,  as  to  give  'av 
to  men  upon  the  earth. 

So  likewise  in  that  book  of  his,  "  Anti-Cato,** 
it  may  easily  appear  that  he  did  aspire  as  well  to 
victory  of  wit  as  victory  of  war;  undertaking 
therein  a  conflict  against  the  greatest  champion 
with  the  pen  that  then  lived,  Cicero  the  orator. 

So  again  in  bis  book    of  *•  Apophthegmsy** 
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which  he  collected*  we  see  that  he  eslcemed  it 
more  honour  to  make  himself  but  a  pair  of  tables, 
to  take  the  wise  and  pithy  words  of  others,  than 
to  have  every  word  of  his  own  to  be  made  an 
apophthegm  or  an  oracle,  as  vain  princes,  by  cus- 
tom of  flattery,  pretend  to  do.  And  yet  if  I  should 
enumerate  divers  of  his  speeches,  as  I  did  those 
of  Alexander,  they  are  tnily  such  as  Solomon 
noteth,  when  he  saith,  «*  Verba  sapientum  tan- 
quam  aculei,  et  tanquam  clavi  in  altum  defixi  :*' 
whereof,  I  will  only  recite  three,  not  so  delect- 
able for  elegancy,  but  admirable  for  vigour  and 
efficacy. 

As,  first,  it  is  reason  he  be  thought  a  master  of 
words,  that  could  with  one  word  appease  a  mutiny 
in  his  army,  which  was  thus  :  The  Romans, 
when  their  generals  did  speak  to  their  army,  did 
use  the  word «« Milites ;''  but  when  the  magistrates 
spake  to  the  people  they  did  use  the  word  «*  Quiri- 
tes."  The  soldiera  were  in  tumult,  and  seditiously 
prayed  to  be  cashiered ;  not  that  they  so  meant, 
but  by  expostulations  thereof  to  draw  Cesar  to 
Other  conditions ;  wherein  he  being  resolute  not 
to  give  way,  after  some  silence,  he  began  his 
speech,  •«  Ego,  Quirites:'*  which  did  admit  them 
already  cashiered ;  wherewith  they  were  so  sur- 
prised, crossed,  and  confused,  as  tiiey  would  not 
■nffei  him  to  go  on  in  his  speech,  but  relinquished 
their  demands,  and  made  it  their  suit  to  be  again 
called  by  the  name  of  «*  Milites.'' 

The  second  a^ech  was  thus :  Cesar  did  ex- 
tremely affect  the  name  of  king ;  and  some  were 
%et  on,  as  he  passed  by,  in  popular  acclamation 
to  salute  him  king;  whereupon,  finding  the  cry 
weak  and  poor,  he  put  it  off  thus,  in  a  kind  of  jest, 
«8  if  they  had  mistaken  his  surname ;  *«  Non  rex 
sum,  sed  Cesar ;"  a  speech,  that  if  it  be  searched, 
the  life  and  fulness  of  it  can  scarce  be  expressed  : 
for,  first,  it  was  a  refusal  of  the  name,  but  yet  not 
serious:  again,  it  did  signify  an  infinite  confi- 
dence and  magnanimity,  as  if  he  presumed  Cesar 
was  the  greater  title ;  as  by  his  wortiiiness  it  is 
come  to  pass  till  this  day  ;  but  chiefly  it  was  a 
speech  of  great  allurement  toward  his  own  pur- 
pose ;  as  if  the  state  did  strive  with  him  but  for 
a  name,  whereof  mean  families  were  vested ;  for 
Rex  was  a  surname  with  the  Romans,  as  well  as 
King  is  with  us. 

The  last  speech  which  I  will  mention,  was 
used  to  Metellus ;  when  Cesar,  after  war  declar- 
ed, did  possess  himself  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  at 
which  time  entering  into  the  inner  treasury  to  take 
the  money  there  accumulated,  Metellus,  being  tri- 
bune, forbade  him :  whereto  Cesar  said,  **  That 
if  he  did  not  desist  he  would  lay  him  dead  in  tho 
place.*'  And  presently  taking  himself  up,  he 
added,  *•  Adolescens,  durius  est  mihi  hoc  dicere 
qu&m  facere."  Young  man,  it  is  harder  for  me 
to  speak  than  to  do  it.  A  speech  compounded  of 
the  greatest  terror  and  greatest  clemency  that 
oould  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  of  man. 


But  to  return,  and  conclude  witii  him :  it  is 
evident,  himself  knew  well  his  own  perfection  in 
learning,  and  took  it  upon  him ;  as  appeared  when, 
upon  occasion  some  spake  what  a  strange  resolu- 
tion it  was  in  Lucius  Sylla  to  resign  his  dictature; 
he  scoffing  at  him,  to  his  own  advantage,  answer- 
ed, «•  That  Sylla  could  not  skill  of  lettere,  and 
therefore  knew  not  how  to  dictate." 

And  here  it  were  fit  to  leave  this  point,  touching 
the  concunence  of  military  virtue  and  learning, 
for  what  example  would  come  with  any  grace 
after  those  two  of  Alexander  and  Cesar  1  were 
it  not  in  regard  of  the  rareness  of  circumstance, 
that  I  find  in  one  other  particular,  as  that  which 
did  so  suddenly  pass  from  extreme  scorn  to  ex- 
treme wonder  ;  and  it  is  of  Xenophon  the  philo- 
sopher, who  went  from  Socrates's  school  into  Asia* 
in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  against 
King  Artaxerxes.  This  Xenophon  at  that  time 
was  very  young,  and  never  had  seen  the  ware  be- 
fore ;  neither  had  any  command  in  the  army,  but 
only  followed  the  war  as  a  voluntary  for  the  love 
and  conversation  of  Proxenus  his  friend.  He 
was  present  when  Falinus  came  in  message  from 
the  great  king  to  the  Grecians,  after  that  Cyrus  • 
was  slain  in  the  field,  and  they  a  handful  of  men 
left  to  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  king's  terri- 
tories, cut  off  from  their  country  by  many  navi- 
gable rivere,  and  many  hundred  miles.  The 
message  imported,  that  they  should  deliver  up 
their  arms,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  king's 
mercy.  To  which  message  before  answer  was 
made,  dhrere  of  the  army  conferred  familiarly  with 
Falinus :  and  amongst  the  rest  Xenophon  happened 
to  say,  "  Why,  Falinus,  \i^e  have  now  but  these 
two  Uiings  left,  our  arms  and  our  virtue !  and  if  we 
yield  up  our  arms,  how  shall  we  make  use  of  our 
virtue  1"  Whereto  Falinus,  smiling  on  him,  said, 
**  If  I  be  not  deceived,  young  gentleman,  you  are 
an  Athenian :  and  I  believe  you  study  philoso- 
phy, and  it  is  pretty  that  you  say  :  but  you  are 
much  abused,  if  you  think  your  virtue  can  with- 
stand the  king's  power."  Here  was  the  scorn ; 
the  wonder  followed ;  which  was,  that  this  young 
scholar,  or  philosopher,  after  all  the  captains  were 
murdered  in  parley  by  treason,  conducted  those  ten 
thousand  foot,  through  the  heart  of  all  the  king's 
high  countries,  from  Babylon  to  Grecia  in  safety, 
in  despite  of  all  the  king's  forces,- to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  world,  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
Grecians  in  time  succeeding  to  make  invasion 
upon  the  kings  of  Persia  :  as  was  after  purposed 
by  Jason  the  Thessalian,  attempted  by  Agesilaus 
the  Spartan,  and  achieved  by  Alexander  the  Ma- 
cedonian, all  upon  the  ground  of  the  act  of  that 
young  scholar. 

To  proceed  now  from  imperial  and  military 
virtue  to  moral  and  private  virtue:  firat,  it  is  aa 
assured  truth,  which  is  contained  in  the  veraes : 

**  Scilicet  ingennat  dIdictMe  fideliter  sitei, 
Emoiiit  morsfl,  BecalBit  eaae  feroi.  ' 
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It  taketh  away  the  wildness  and  barbarism  and 
fierceness  of  xnen^s  minds :  but  indeed  the  accent 
had  need  be  upon  "  fideliter  ;'*  for  a  little  super- 
ficial learning  doth  rather  work  a  contrary  effect. 
It  taketh  away  all  levity,  temerity,  and  insolency, 
by  copious  suggestion  of  all  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties, and  acquainting  the  mind  to  balance  leasons 
on  both  sides,  and  to  turn  back  the  first  offers  and 
conceits  of  the  mind,  and  to  accept  of  nothing  but 
examined  and  tried.  It  taketh  away  vain  admi- 
ration of  any  thing,  which  is  tlie  root  of  all  weak- 
ness :  for  all  things  are  admired,  either  because 
they  are  new,  or  because  they  are  great.  For  no- 
velty, no  man  that  wadeth  in  learning  or  contem- 
plation throughly,  but  will  find  that  printed  in  his 
heart,  ♦»  Nil  novi  super  terram."  Neither  can  any 
man  marvel  at  the  play  of  puppets,  that  goeth  be- 
hind the  curtain,  and  adviseth  well  of  the  motion. 
And  for  magnitude,  as  Alexander  the  Great,  after 
that  he  was  used  to  great  armies,  and  the  great 
conquests  of  the  spacious  provinces  in  Asia, 
when  he  received  letters  out  of  Greece,  of  some 
fights  and  services  there,  which  were  commonly 
for  a  passage  or  a  fort,  or  some  walled  town  at  the 
most,  he  said,  <«  It  seemed  to  him,  that  he  was 
advertised  of  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  the  mice, 
that  the  old  tales  went  of."  So  certainly,  if  a  man 
meditate  much  upon  the  universal  frame  of  na- 
ture, the  earth  with  men  upon  it,  (the  divincness 
of  souls  except,)  will  not  seem  much  other  than 
an  ant-hill,  where  as  some  ants  carry  corn,  and 
some  carry  their  young,  and  some  go  empty,  and 
all  to-and-fro  a  little  heap  of  dust.  It  taketh  away 
or  mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or  adverse  fortune ; 
which  is  one  of  the  gpreatcst  impediments  of  virtue, 
and  imperfections  of  manners.  For  if  a  man's 
^  mind  be  deeply  seasoned  with  the  consideration 
of  the  mortality  and  corruptible  nature  of  things, 
he  will  easily  concur  with  Epictetus,  who  went 
forth  one  day  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her 
pitcher  of  earth  that  was  broken ;  and  went  forth 
the  next  day  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her 
son  that  was  dead:  and  thereupon  said,  »*Heri 
vidi  fragilem  frangi,  hodie  vidi  mortalem  mori." 
And  therefore  Virgil  did  excellently  and  profound- 
ly couple  the  knowledge  of  causes  and  the  con- 
quest of  all  fears  together,  as  "  concomitantia :" 

"Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cngnoicere  csarai, 
Qalque  metuii  nmneii,  et  inezorabile  fktum 
Bnbjecit  pedibut,  ■trepitamque  Acherontii  avari." 

It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular  reme- 
dies which  learning  doth  minister  to  all  the  dis- 
eases i)f  the  mind ;  sometimes  purging  the  ill- 
liumours,  sometimes  opening  the  obstructions, 
sometimes  helping  digestion,  sometimes  increas- 
ing appetite,  sometimes  healinsr  the  wounds  and 
cxulcerations  then^of,  and  tho  like;  and  therefore 
1  will  conclude  with  that  which  hath  «  rationem 
totius,"  which  is,  that  it  disposeth  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed  or  settled  in  the 
defects  thereof,  but  still  to  be  capable  and  suscep- 


tible of  growth  and  reformation.  For  the  on- 
learned  man  knows  not  what  it  is  to  descend  iott 
himself,  or  to  call  himself  to  account ;  nor  tbe 
pleasure  of  that  <•  suavissima  vita,  indies  sentin 
se  fieri  meliorem."  The  good  parts  he  hath  he 
will  learn  to  show  to  the  full,  and  use  them  dex- 
terously, but  not  much  to.  increase  them;  the 
faults  he  hath  he  will  learn  how  to  hide  ni 
colour  them,  but  not  much  to  amend  them :  like 
an  ill  mower,  that  mows  on  still,  and  never  wbefi 
his  scythe.  Whereas  with  the  learned  man  il 
fares  otherwise,  that  he  doth  ever  intermix  the 
correction  and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the 
use  and  employment  thereof.  Nay  further,  ii 
general  and  in  sum,  certain  it  is  that  **  veritu^ 
and  «*  bonitas'*  difier  but  as  the  seal  and  the  print: 
for  truth  prints  goodness;  and  they  be  the  cloodi 
of  error  which  descend  in  the  storms  of  passion 
and  perturbations. 

From  moral  virtue  let  us  pass  on  to  matter  of 
power  and  commandment,  and  consider  whether 
in  right  reason  there  be  any  comparable  wiA 
that  wherewith  knowledge  investeth  and  crowih 
cth  man*s  nature.  We  see  the  dimity  of  the 
commandment  is  according  to  the  digrnity  of  the 
commanded  :  to  have  commandment  over  beasH, 
as  herdsmen  have,  is  a  thing  contemptible;  t» 
have  commandment  over  children,  as  schoolmas- 
ters have,  is  a  matter  of  small  honour;  to  haiv 
commandment  over  galley-slaves  is  a  dispanfB- 
ment  rather  than  an  honour.  Neither  is  the  c 
mandment  of  tyrants  much  better,  over 
which  have  put  oflTthe  generosity  of  their  minds: 
and  therefore  it  was  ever  h olden  that  honoon  i 
free  monarchies  and  commonwealths  hadai 
ness  more  than  in  tyrannies ;  because  the 
mandment  extendeth  more  over  the  wills  of  i 
and  not  only  over  their  deeds  and  services.  Aad 
therefore,  when  Virgil  putteth  himself  forth  to 
attribute  to  Augustus  Caesar  the  best  of  horan 
honours,  he  doth  it  in  these  words : 

"  Tirtorqae  volentev 
Per  populoa  dat  Jora,  viamque  aflTectat  Olyaipo.*' 

But  the  commandment  of  knowledge  is  yet  higher 

than  the  commandment  over  the  will ;  for  it  i%  a 

commandment  over  the  reason,  belief,  and  nndeiw 

standing  of  man,  which  is  the  highest  part  of  tba 

mind,  and  giveth  law  to  the  will  itself:  for  thoe 

is  no  power  on  earth  which  setteth  up  a  throne  or 

chair  of  state  in  the  spirits  and  souls  of  men,  and 

in  their  cogitations,  imaginations,  opinions,  and 

beliefs,  but  knowledge  and  learning.     And  thnv> 

fore  we  see  the  detestable  and  extreme  pleasing 

that  arch-heretics,  and  false  prophets,  and  impok 

tors  are  transported  witli,  when  they  once  find  U 

themselves  that  they  have  a  superiority  in  tlk. 

faith  and  conscience  of  men ;  so  great,  that,  il 

they  have  once  tasted  nf  it,  it  is  seldom  seen  thn 

any  torture  or  persecution  can  make  them  relin* 

quish  or  abandon  it.     But  as  this  is  tliat  whieh 

the  author  of  the  «<  Revelation^'  ealleth  the  depth 
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or  profoundness  "  of  Satan  T*  so  by  argument  of 
contraries,  the  just  and  lawful  sovereignty  over 
men's  understanding,  by  force  of  inith  rightly  in-, 
terpreted,  is  that  which  approachetb  nearest  to  the 
similitude  of  the  divine  rule. 

As  for  fortune  and  advancement,  the  beneficence 
of  learning  is  not  so  confined  to  give  fortune  only 
to  states  and  commonwealths,  as  it  doth  not  like- 
wise give  fortune  to  particular  persons.  For  it 
was  well  noted  long  ago,  that  Homer  hath  given 
more  men  their  livings,  than  either  Sylla,  or 
Cesar,  or  Augustus  ever  did,  notwithstanding 
their  great  largesses  and  donatives,  and  distribu- 
tions of  lands  to  so  many  legions  :  and  no  doubt 
it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  arms  or  learning  have 
advanced  greater  numbers.  And  in  case  of 
sovereignty  we  see,  that  if  arms  or  descent  have 
carried  away  the  kingdom,  yet  learning  hath 
carried  the  priesthood,  which  ever  hath  been  in 
some  competition  with  empire. 

Again,  for  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  know- 
ledge and  learning,  it  far  surpasseth  all  other  in 
nature :  for,  shall  the  pleasures  of  the  affections 
so  exceed  the  senses,  as  much  as  the  obtaining 
of  desire  or  victory  exceedeth  a  song  or  a  dinner ; 
and  must  not,  of  consequence,  the  pleasures  of 
the  intellect  or  understanding  exceed  the  plea- 
sures of  the  affections  1  We  see  in  all  other 
pleasures  there  is  satiety,  and  after  they  be  used, 
their  verdure  departeth ;  which  showeth  well  they 
be  but  deceits  of  pleasure,  and  not  pleasures; 
sod  that  it  was  the  novelty  which  pleased,  and 
not  the  quality :  and  therefore  we  see  that  voli^ 
taoos  men  turn  friars,  and  ambitious  princes  turn 
melancholy.  But  of  knowledge  there  is  no 
iatiety,  but  satisfaction  and  appetite  are  per- 
petually interchangeable;  and  therefore  appear- 
etii  to  be  good  in  itself  simply,  without  fallacy  or 
ateident.  Neither  is  that  pleasure  of  small  e^ 
CUcy  and  contentment  to  the  mind  of  man,  which 
Ibe  poet  Lucretius  describeth  elegantly, 

**  iu»Te  marl  magno,  turlwiiUbiii  equdra  Tentis,"  Ac. 

*<It  is  a  view  of  delight,'*  saith  he,  "  to  stand 
or  walk  upon  the  shore  side,  and  to  see  a  ship 
toeaed  with  tempest  upon  the  sea ;  or  to  be  in  a 
fortified  tower,  and  to  see  two  battles  join  upon  a 
plain;  but  it  is  pleasure  incomparable,  for  the 
mind  of  man  to  be  settled,  landed  and  fortified  in 
the  certainty  of  truth ;  and  from  thence  to  descry 
and  behold  the  errors,  perturbations,  labours,  and 
wanderings  up  and  down  of  other  men." 

Lastly,  leaving  the  vulgar  arguments,  that  by 
learning  man  excelleth  man  in  that  wherein  man 
eXcelleth  beasts ;  that  by  learning  man  ascendeth 
to  the  heavens  and  their  motions,  where  in  body 
he  cannot  come,  and  the  like;  let  us  conclude 
Irith  the  dignity  and  exoellency  of  knowledge  and 
learning  in  that  whercunto  man's  nature  doth 
most  aspire,  which  is,  immortality  or  continu- 
ance :  for  to  this  tendeth  generation,  and  raising 


of  houses  and  families;  to  dus  Doildingrg,  foun- 
dations, and  monuments;  to  this  tendeth  the  de- 
sire of  memory,  fame,  and  celebration,  and  in 
efifect  the  strength  of  all  other  human  desires. 
We  see  then  how  far  the  monuments  of  wit  and 
learning  are  more  durable  than  the  monuments  of 
power  or  of  the  hands.  For  have  not  the  verses 
of  Homer  continued  twenty-five  hundred  years, 
or  more,  without  the  loss  of  a  syllable  or  letter ; 
during  which  time,  infinite  palaces,  temples,  cas- 
tles, cities,  have  been  decayed  and  demolished  t 
It  is  not  possible  to  have  the  true  pictures  or  sta- 
tues of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Cssar;  no  nor  of  the 
kings  or  great  personages  of  much  later  years ; 
for  the  originals  cannot  last,  and  the  copies  cannot 
but  lose  of  the  life  and  truth.  But  the  images  of 
men's  wits  and  knowledges  remain  in  books,  ex- 
empted from  the  wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of 
perpetual  renovation.  Neither  are  they  fitly  to  be 
called  images,  because  they  generate  still,  and 
cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds  of  others,  provoking 
and  causing  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in  suc- 
ceeding ages :  so  that,  if  the  invention  of  the  ship 
was  thought  so  noble,  which  carrieth  riches  and 
commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  consociateth 
the  most  remote  regions  in  participation  of  their 
fruits,  how  much  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified, 
which,  as  ships,  pass  through  the  vast  seas  of 
time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  to  participate  of 
the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions,  the 
one  of  the  other  1  Nay  further,  we  see,  some 
of  the  philosophers  which  were  least  divine,  and 
most  immersed  in  the  senses,  and  denied  gene- 
rally the  immortality  of  the  soul,  yet  came  to  this 
point,  that  whatsoever  motions  the  spirit  of  man 
could  act  and  perform  without  the  organs  of  the 
body,  they  thought,  might  remain  afler  death, 
which  were  only  those  of  the  understanding,  and 
not  of  the  afiiections;  so  immortal  and  incorrupti- 
ble a  thing  did  knowledge  seem  unto  them  to  be. 
But  we,  that  know  by  divine  revelation,'  that  not 
only  the  understanding  but  the  afifections  purified, 
not  only  the  spirit  but  the  body  changed,  shall  be 
advanced  to  immortality,  do  disclaim  these  rudi- 
ments of  the  senses.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
both  in  this  last  point,  and  so  it  may  likewise  be 
needful  in  other  places,  tl^at  in  probation  of  the 
dignity  of  knowledge  or  learning,  I  did  in  the 
beginning  separate  divine  testimony  from  human, 
which  method  I  have  pursued,  and  so  handled 
them  both  apart 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  pretend,  and  I  know  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me,  by  any  pleading  of 
mine,  to  reverse  the  judgment,  either  of  ^sop's 
cock,  that  preferred  the  barleycorn  before  the  gem; 
or  of  Midas,  that  being  chosen  judge  between 
Apollo  president  of  the  Muses,  and  Pan  god  of  the 
flocks,  judged  for  plenty;  or  of  Paris,  that  judged 
for  beauty  and  love  against  wisdom  and  power ;  nor 
of  Agrippina,  **  oceidat  matrem,  mode  imperet," 
that  preferred  empire  with  conditions  never  so  do- 
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testable ;  or  of  Ulysses,  «*  qai  vetalam  prstulit  im- 
moitalitati,''  bein^  a  fi^re  of  those  which  prefer 
custom  and  habit  before  all  excellency ;  or  of  a 
namber  of  the  like  popular  judgments.    For  these 


things  continue  as  they  hare  been:  bat  aowilllhil 
also  continue  whereupon  leamin^^  hath  erer  islisii 
and  which  faileth  not:  ««Ja8tifieata  est 
a  filiis  suis." 


THE  SECOND  BOOK 

or 

FRANCIS     BACON, 

OF  THX 

PROFICIENCE  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING, 

DIVINE  AND  HUMAN. 


TO  THE  KING. 


It  might  seem  to  haye  more  convenience,  though 
it  come  often  otherwise  to  pass,  excellent  king, 
that  those  wliich  are  fruitful  in  their  generations, 
and  have  in  themselves  the  foresight  of  immor- 
tality in  their  descendants,  should  likewise  be 
more  careful  of  the  good  estate  of  future  times, 
unto  which  they  know  they  must  transmit  and 
commend  over  their  dearest  pledges.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  a  sojourner  in  the  world,  in  respect 
of  her  unmarried  life,  and  was  a  blessing  to  her 
own  times :  and  yet  so  as  the  impression  of  her 
good  government,  besides  her  happy  memory,  is 
not  without  some  effect  which  doth  survive  her. 
But  to  your  majesty,  whom  God  hath  already 
blessed  with  so  much  royal  issue,  worthy  to  con- 
tinue and  represent  yon  forever;  and  whose 
youthful  and  fruitful  bed  doth  yet  promise  many 
of  the  like  renovations ;  it  is  proper  and  agree- 
able to  be  conversant,  not  only  in  the  transitory 
parts  of  good  government,  but  in  those  acts  also 
which  are  in  their  nature  permanent  and  perpetual : 
amongst  the  which,  if  affection  do  not  transport 
me,  there  is  not  any  more  worthy  than  the  further 
endowment  of  the  world  with  sound  and  fruitful 
knowledge.  For  why  should  a  few  received 
authors  stand  up  like  Hercules's  columns,  beyond 
which  there  should  be  no  sailing  or  discovering, 
since  we  have  so  bright  and  benigpn  a  star  as  your 
majesty  to  conduct  and  prosper  us  1  To  return 
therefore  where  we  left,  it  remaineth  to  consider 
of  what  kind  those  acts  are,  which  have  been 


undertaken  and  performed  by  kings  and 
for  the  increase  and  advancement  of  learahiy: 
wherein  I  purpose  to  speak  actively  withoot  JL 
greasing  or  dilating. 

Let  this  ground  therefore  be  laid,  that  all  w«kB 
are  overcome  by  amplitude  of  reward,  by  aouBd- 
ness  of  direction,  and  by  the  conjniictioo  af 
labours.  The  first  multiplieth  endeavoar,  tha 
second  preventeth  error,  and  the  third  sappliilk 
the  frailty  of  roan :  but  the  principal  of  theaa  ia 
direction :  for  «*  claudna  in  via  antevertit  cnzaoNB 
extra  viam  ;*'  and  Solomon  excellently  settelh  it 
down,  *«If  the  iron  be  not  sharp,  it  reqnfaalh 
more  strength ;  but  wisdom  is  that  which  pnvMl* 
eth  ;**  signifying  that  the  invention  or  eloctioa  of 
the  mean  is  more  effectual  than  any  enforeeoMHl 
or  accumulation  of  endeavours.  This  I  am  !■• 
duced  to  speak,  for  that  (not  derogating  from  the 
noble  intention  of  any  that  have  been  daaciri 
towards  the  state  of  learning)  I  do  observe,  nevw* 
theless,  that  their  works  and  acts  are  rather  ma^ 
ters  of  magnificence  and  memory,  than  of  pio* 
gression  and  proficience ;  and  tend  rather  to  ai^ 
ment  the  mass  of  learning  in  the  multitude  af 
learned  men,  than  to  rectify  or  raise  the  aoienesi 
themselves. 

The  works  or  acts  of  merit  towarda  leaning 
are  conversant  about  three  objects :  the  placet  of 
learning,  the  books  of  learning,  and  the  persoM 
of  the  learned. .  For  as  water,  whether  it  be  tha 
dew  of  heaven,  or  the  springs  of  the  earth,  dolh 
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waiter  and  lose  itself  in  the  groaod,  except  it  be 
collected  into  some  receptacle,  where  it  may  by 
union  comfort  and  sustain  itself,  (and  for  that 
cause  the  industry  of  man  hath  made  and  framed 
•prtng-beads,  conduits,  cisterns,  and  pools,  which 
men  have  accustomed  likewise  to  beautify  and 
adorn  with  accomplishments  of  magnificence  and 
state,  as  well  as  of  use  &nd  necessity,}  so  this 
excellent  \u\noT  of  knowledge,  whether  it  descend 
firom  diTine  inspiration,  or  spHng  from  human 
sense,  would  soon  perish  and  vanish  to  oblivion, 
if  it  were  not  preserved  in  books,  traditions,  con- 
ferences, and  places  appointed,  as  universities, 
colleges,  and  schools,  for  the  receipt  and  comfort^ 
ing  of  the  same. 

The  works  which  concern  the  seats  and  places 
of  learning  are  four ;  foundations  and  buildings, 
endowments  with  revenues,  endowments  with 
franchises  and  privileges,  institutions  and  ordi- 
nances for  government ;  all  tending  to  quietness 
and  privateness  of  life,  and  discharge  of  cares 
and  troubles ;  much  like  the  stations  which  Virgil 
prescribeth  for  the  hiving  of  bees : 

**  Principto  wdei  mpibtti  lUtioqae  petenda. 
Quo  neque  lit  Tentli  aditui,**  See. 

The  works  touching  books  are  two ;  first  libra- 
ries, which  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the  relics 
of  the  ancient  saints,  full  of  true  virtue,  and  that 
without  delusion  or  imposture,  are  preserved  and 
reposed :  secondly,  new  editions  of  authors,  with 
more  correct  impressions,  more  faithful  transla- 
tions, more  profitable  glosses,  more  diligent 
annotations,  and  the  like. 

The  works  pertaining  to  the  persons  of  learned 
men,  besides  the  advancement  and  countenancing 
of  them  in  general,  are  two :  the  reward  and  de- 
ngnation  of  readers  in  sciences  already  extant 
and  invented ;  and  the  reward  and  designation  of 
writers  and  inquirers  concerning  any  parts  of 
loaming  not  sufficiently  laboured  and  prosecuted. 

These  are  summarily  the  works  and  acts, 
wherein  the  merits  of  many  excellent  princes  and 
other  worthy  personages  have  been  conversant 
As  for  any  particular  commemorations,  I  call  to 
mind  what  Cicero  said,  when  he  gave  general 
thanks ;  •«  Difficile  non  aliquem,  ingratnm,  quen* 
qnam  preterire.'*  Let  us  rather,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  look  unto  that  part  of  the  race  which 
18  before  us,  than  look  back  to  that  which  is 
already  attained. 

First,  therefore,  amongst  so  many  great  founda- 
tions of  colleges  in  Europe,  I  find  it  strange  that 
they  are  all  dedicated  to  professions,  and  none 
left  free  to  arts  and  sciences  at  large.  For  if  men 
Judge  that  learning  should  be  referred  to  action, 
they  judge  well ;  but  in  this  they  fall  into  the 
error  described  in  the  ancient  fable,  in  which  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  did  suppose  the  stomach 
had  been  idle,  because  it  neither  performed  the 
office  of  motion,  as  the  limbs  do,  nor  of  sense,  as 
Vol.  I.— 24 


the  head  doth ;  but  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  the 
stomach  that  digesteth  and  distributeth  to  all  the 
rest :  so  if  any  man  think  philosophy  and  univer- 
sality to  be  idle  studies,  he  doth  not  consider  that 
all  professions  are  from  thence  served  and  sup- 
plied. And  this  I  take  to  be  a  great  cause  that 
hath  hindered  the  progression  of  learning,  because 
these  fundamental  knowledges  have  been  studied 
but  in  passage.  For  if  you  will  have  a  tree  bear 
more  fniit  than  it  hath  used  to  do,  it  is  not  any  thing 
you  can  do  to  the  boughs,  but  it  is  the  stirring  of 
the  earth,  and  potting  new  mould  about  the  roots, 
that  must  work  it  Neither  is  it  to  be  forgotten, 
that  this  dedicating  of  foundations  and  donations- 
to  professory  learning  hath  not  only  had  a  malign 
aspect  and  influence  upon  the  growth  of  sciences, 
but  hatli  also  been  prejudicial  to  states  and  go- 
vernments. For  hence  it  proceedeth  that  princes 
find  a  solitude  in  regard  of  able  men  to  serve  them 
in  causes  of  state,  because  there  is  no  education 
collegiate  which  is  free;  where  such  as  were  so 
disposed  might  give  themselves  to  histories, 
modem  languages,  books  of  policy  and  civil  dis- 
course, and  other  the  like  enablements  unto  ser^ 
vice  of  estate. 

And  because  founders  of  colleges  do  plant,  and 
founders  of  lectures  do  water,  it  foUoweth  well 
in  order  to  speak  of  the  defect  which  is  in  pnblie 
lectures ;  namely,  in  the  smallness  and  meanness 
of  the  salary  or  reward  which  in  most  places  is 
assigned  unto  them ;  whether  they  be  lectures  of 
arts,  or  of  professions.  For  it  is  necessary  to  the 
progression  of  sciences  that  readers  be  of  the  most 
able  and  sufficient  men;  as  those  which  are  or- 
dained for  generating  and  propagating  of  sciences, 
and  not  for  transitory  use.  This  cannot  be,  except 
their  condition  and  endowment  be  such  as  may 
content  the  ablest  man  to  appropriate  his  whole 
labour,  and  continue  his  whole  age  in  that  function 
and  attendance ;  and  therefore  must  have  a  pro- 
portion answerable  to  that  mediocrity  or  compe- 
tency of  advancement,  which  may  be  expected 
from  a  profession  or  the  practice  of  a  profession. 
So  as,  if  you  will  have  sciences  flourish,  you 
must  observe  David's  military  law,  which  was^ 
«*That  those  which  stayed  with  the  cairiage  should 
have  equal  part  with  those  which  were  in  the  ac- 
tion ;**  else  will  the  carriages  be  ill  attended.  So 
readera  in  sciences  are  indeed  the  guardians  of 
the  stores  and  provisions  of  sciences,  whence 
men  in  active  courses  are  furnished,  and  therefore 
ought  to  have  equal  entertainment  with  them; 
otherwise  if  the  fathere  in  sciences  be  of  the 
weakest  sort,  or  be  ill-maintained, 

**  Et  patram  Invalidi  referent  Jejania  nati." 

Another  defect  I  note,  wherein  I  shall  need 
some  alohymist  to  help  me,  who  call  upon  men 
to  sell  their  books,  and  to  build  furnaces ;  quitting 
and  forsaking  Minerva  and  the  Muses  as  barren 
virgins,  and  relying  upon  Vnlcan.  But  certain  *4 
Q3 
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is,  tliat  unto  the  deep,  fruitful,  and  operative  study 
of  many  sciences,  especially  natural  philosophy 
and  physic,  books  be  not  the  only  instrumentals ; 
wherein  also  the  beneficence  of  men  bath  not 
been  alto^her  wanting:  for  we  see  spheres, 
globes,  astrolabes,  maps,  and  the  like,  have  been 
provided  as  appurtenances  to  astronomy  and  cos- 
mography, as  well  as  books :  we  see  likewise, 
that  some  places  instituted  for  physic  have  an- 
nexed the  commo<lity  of  gardens  for  simples  of 
all  sorts,  and  do  likewise  command  the  use  of 
dead  bodies  for  anatomies.  But  these  do  respect 
but  a  few  tilings.  In  general,  tliere  will  hardly 
bo  any  main  proficience  in  the  disclosing  of  na- 
ture, except  there  be  some  allowance  for  expenses 
about  experiments ;  whether  they  may  be  expe- 
riments appertaining  to  Vulcanus  or  Daedalus, 
furnace  or  engine,  or  any  other  kind  ;  and  there- 
fore as  secretaries  and  spials  of  princes  and  states 
bring  in  bills  for  intelligence,  so  you  must  allow 
the  spials  and  intelligencers  of  nature  to  bring  in 
their  bills ;  or  else  you  shall  be  ill  advertised. 

And  if  Alexander  made  such  a  liberal  assigna- 
tion to  Aristotle  of  treasure  for  the  allowance  of 
hunters,  fowlers,  fishers,  and  tho  like,  that  he 
might  compile  an  history  of  nature,  much  better 
do  they  deserve  it  that  travail  in  arts  of  nature. 

Another  defect  which  I  note,  is  an  intermission 
or  neglect  in  those  which  are  governors  in  uni- 
versities, of  consultation ;  and  in  princes  or  su- 
perior  persons,  of  visitation :  to  enter  into  account 
and  consideration,  whether  the  readings,  exer- 
cises, and  other  customs  appertaining  unto  learn- 
ing, anciently  begun,  and  since  continued,  be  well 
instituted  or  not;  and  thereupon  to  ground  an 
amendment  or  reformation  in  tliat  which  shall  be 
found  inconvenient.  For  it  is  one  of  your  ma- 
jesty's own  most  wise  and  princely  maxims, 
*«That  in  all  usages  and  precedents,  the  times  be 
considered  wherein  they  first  began;  which,  if 
they  were  weak  or  ignorant,  it  derogateth  from 
the  authority  of  the  usage,  and  leaveth  it  for 
suspect.*'  And  therefore  in  as  much  as  most  of 
the  usages  and  orders  of  the  universities  were 
derived  from  more  obscure  times,  it  is  the  more 
requisite  they  be  re-examined.  In  this  kind  I 
will  give  an  instance  or  two,  for  example  sake, 
of  things  that  are  the  most  obvious  and  familiar : 
the  one  is  a  matter,  which  though  it  be  ancient 
and  general,  yet  I  hold  to  be  an  error;  which  is, 
that  scholars  in  universities  come  too  soon  and 
too  unripe  to  logic  and  rhetoric,  arts  fitter  for 
graduates  than  children  and  novices :  for  these 
two,  rightly  taken,  are  the  gravest  of  sciences, 
being  the  art  of  arts ;  Uie  one  for  judgment,  the 
other  for  ornament:  and  they  be  the  rules  and 
directions  how  to  set  forth  and  dispose  matter ; 
and  therefore  for  minds  empty  and  unfraught 
with  matter,  and  which  have  not  gathered  that 
which  Cicero  chlleth  "  sylva"  and  »» supellex," 
•tu^  and  variety,  to  begin  with  those  arts,  (as  if 


one  should  learn  to  wei^,  or  to  measare,  or  ti 
paint  the  wind,)  doth  work  bat  this  effect,  tht 
the  wisdom  of  those  arts,  which  is  great  and  ■■* 
versal,  is  almost  made  contemptible,  and  is  de|^ 
nerate  into  childish  sophistry  and  ridiculous  «ft» 
tation.  And  further,  the  untimely  learning  of 
them  hath  drawn  on,  by  consequence,  the  sitp«> 
ficial  and  unprofitable  teaching  and  writing  of 
them,  as  fittest  indeed  to  the  capacity  of  childioL 
Another  is  a  lack  I  find  in  the  exercises  used  is 
the  universities,  which  do  make  too  great  a  di- 
vorce between  invention  and  memorj;  for  ihdr 
speeches  are  either  premeditate,  **  in  verbis  ee» 
ceptis,"  where  nothing  is  left  to  inventiofi;  or 
merely  extemporal,  where  little  is  left  to  memoiy: 
whereas  in  life  and  action  there  is  least  use  of 
either  of  these,  but  rather  of  intermiztares  of 
premeditation  and  invention,  notes  and  memoiy ; 
so  as  the  exercise  fitteth  not  the  practice,  nor  tkt 
image  the  life :  and  it  is  ever  a  true  rule  in  eza>- 
cLses,  that  they  be  framed  as  near  as  may  be  to 
the  life  of  practice;  for  otherwise  they  do  poF 
vert  the  motions  and  faculties  of  the  mind,  aai 
not  prepare  them,  l^e  truth  whereof  is  not  olh 
scure,  when  scholars  come  to  the  practices  of 
professions,  or  other  actions  of  civil  life ;  whiA 
when  they  set  into,  this  want  is  soon  found  bj 
themselves,  and  sooner  by  others.  But  diis  pstt, 
touching  the  amendment  of  the  institations  sad 
orders  of  universities,  I  will  conclude  with  Ifaf 
clause  of  Cesar's  letter  to  Oppiua  and  Balbns, 
**  Hoc  quemadmodum  fieri  possit,  nonnulla  nubi 
in  mentem  veniunt,  et  multa  reperiri  possnnt;  ds 
iis  rebus  rogo  vos,  ut  cogitationem  suscipiatis.*' 

Another  defect,  which  I  note,  ascendeth  a  litdt 
higher  than  the  preceding :  for  as  the  profieieoee 
of  learning  consisteth  much  in  the  orders  and  iih 
stitutions  of  universities  in  tlie  same  states  and 
kingdoms,  so  it  would  be  yet  more  advanced,  if 
there  were  more  intelligence  mutual  between  tht 
universities  of  Europe  than  now  there  is.  -Ws 
see  there  be  many  orders  and  foundations,  wbieh 
though  they  be  divided  under  several  sovereigB- 
ties  and  territories,  yet  they  take  themselves  to 
have  a  kind  of  contract,  fraternity,  and  co»e» 
pondence  one  with  the  other ;  insomuch  as  thoy 
have  provincials  and  generals.  And  surely,  ai 
nature  createth  brotherhood  in  families,  and  aiti 
mechanical  contract  brotherhoods  in  commonal- 
ties, and  the  anointment  of  God  superindnceth  a 
brotlierhood  in  kings  and  bishops;  so  in  like 
manner  there  cannot  but  be  a  fraternity  in  learn- 
ing and  illumination,  relating  to  that  fratemi^ 
which  is  attributed  to  God,  who  is  called  the  Fip 
ther  of  illuminations  or  lights. 

The  last  defect  which  I  will  note  is,  that  then 
hath  not  been,  or  very  rarely  been,  any  publio 
designation  of  writers  or  inquirers  concemiaf 
such  parts  of  knowledge  as  may  appear  not  to 
have  been  already  sufficiently  laboured  or  under- 
taken ;  unto  which  point  it  is  an  inducement  to 
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enter  into  a  view  and  examination  what  parts  of 
learning  have  been  proaecnted,  and  what  omitted : 
for  the  opinion  of  plenty  is  amongst  the  causes 
of  want,  and  the  great  quantity  of  books  maketh 
a  show  rather  of  superfluity  than  lack ;  which 
surcharge,  nevertheless,  is  not  to  be  remedied  by 
making  no  more  books,  but  by  making  more  good 
books,  which,  as  the  serpent  of  Moses,  might 
devour  the  serpents  of  the  enchanters. 

The  removing  of  all  the  defects  formerly  enu- 
merated, except  the  last,  and  of  the  active  part 
also  of  the  last,  (which  is  the  designation  of  wri- 
ters,) are  »'  opera  basilica ;"  towards  which  the 
endeavours  of  a  private  man  may  be  but  as  an 
image  in  a  crossway,  that  may  point  at  the  way, 
but  cannot  go  it :  but  the  inducing  part  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  the  survey  of  learning,  may  be  set 
forward  by  private  travel.  Wherefore  I  will  now 
attempt  to  make  a  general  and  faithful  perambu- 
lation of  learning,  with  an  inquiry  what  parts 
thereof  lie  fresh  and  waste,  and  not  improved  and 
converted  by  the  industry  of  man ;  to  the  end  that 
such  a  plot,  made  and  recorded  to  memory,  may 
both  minister  light  to  any  public  designation,  and 
also  serve  to  excite  voluntary  endeavours :  where- 
in, nevertheless,  my  purpose  is,  at  this  time,  to 
note  only  omissions  and  deficiencies,  and  not  to 
make  any  redargntion  of  errors,  or  incomplete 
prosecutions ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  set  forth  what 
ghiund  lieth  unmanured,  and  another  thing  to  cor^ 
lect  ill  husbandry  in  that  which  is  manured. 

In  the  handling  and  undertaking  of  which  work 
I  am  not  ignorant  what  it  is  that  I  do  now  move 
and  attempt,  nor  insensible  of  mine  own  weak- 
ness to  sustain  my  purpose ;  but  my  hope  is  that 
if  my  extreme  love  to  learning  carry  me  too  far, 
I  may  obtain  the  excuse  of  afiection ;  for  that  "  it 
is  not  granted  to  man  to  love  and  to  be  wise.'* 
But,  I  know  well,  I  can  use  no  other  liberty  of 
judgment  than  I  must  leave  to  others ;  and  I,  for 
my  part,  shall  be  indifferently  glad  either  to  per- 
form myself,  or  accept  from  another,  that  duty  of 
humanity :  «« Nam  qui  erranti  comiter  monstrat 
Tiam,**  &c.  I  do  foresee;  likewise,  that  of  those 
things  which  I  shall  enter  and  register  as  defi- 
ciencies and  omissions,  many  will  conceive  and 
censure  that  some  of  them  are  already  done  and 
extant;  others  to  be  but  curiosities,  and  things 
of  no  great  use ;  and  others  to  be  of  too  great 
difficulty,  and  almost  impossibility  to  be  com- 
passed and  effected  :  but  for  the  two  first,  I  refer 
myself  to  the  particulars ;  for  the  last,  touching 
impossibility,  I  take  it  those  things  are  to  be  held 
possible  which  may  be  done  by  some  person, 
though  not  by  every  one;  and  which  may  be  done 
by  many,  though  not  by  any  one ;  and  which  may 
be  done  in  the  succession  of  ages,  though  not 
within  the  hourglass  of  one  man's  life;  and 
which  may  be  done  by  public  designation,  though 
not  by  private  endeavour.  But,  notwithstanding, 
if  any  man  will  take  to  himself  rather  that  of  So- 


lomon, •»  Dicit  piger,  Leo  est  in  via,"  than  that 
of  Virgil,  »*  Possunt  quia  posse  videntur,"  1  shall 
be  content  that  my  labours  be  esteemed  but  as  the 
better  sort  of  wishes;  for  as  it  asketh  some 
knowledge  to  demand  a  question  not  impertinent, 
so  it  requireth  some  sense  to  make  a  wish  not 
absurd. 

The  parts  of  human  learning  have  reference  to 
the  three  parts  of  Man's  Understanding,  which  is 
the  seat  of  learning:  History  to  his  Memory, 
Poesy  to  his  Imagination,  and  Philosophy  to  his 
Reason.  Divine  learning  receiveth  the  same  dis- 
tribution; for  the  spirit  of  man  is  the  same, 
though  the  revelation  of  oracle  and  sense  be  di- 
verse :  so  as  theology  consisteth  also  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  church ;  of  parables,  which  is  divine 
poesy ;  and  of  holy  doctrine  or  precept :  for  as  for 
that  part  which  sceraeth  supernumerary,  which  is 
prophecy,  it  is  but  divine  history ;  which  hath  that 
prerogative  over  human,  as  the  narration  may  be 
before  the  fact  as  well  as  after. 

History  is  Natural,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  and 
Literary ;  whereof  the  first  three  I  allow  as  extant, 
the  fourth  I  note  as  deficient.  For  no  man  hath 
propounded  to  himself  the  general  state  of  learn- 
■  ing  to  be  described  and  represented  from  age  to 
age,  as  many  have  done  the  works  of  nature,  and 
the  state  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  without  which 
the  history  of  the  world  seemeth  to  me  to  be  as 
the  statue  of  Polyphemus  with  his  eye  out :  that 
part  being  wanting  which  doth  most  show  the 
spirit  and  life  of  the  person :  and  yet  I  am  not  ig- 
norant that  in  divers  particular  sciences,  as  of  the 
jurisconsults,  the  mathematicians,  the  rhetori- 
cians, the  philosophers,  there  are  set  down  some 
small  memorials  of  the  schools,  authors,  and 
books;  and  so  likewise  some  barren  relations 
touching  the  invention  of  arts  or  nsages.  But  a 
just  story  of  learning,  containing  the  antiquities 
and  originals  of  knowledges  and  their  sects,  their 
inventions,  their  traditions,  their  diverse  adminis- 
trations and  managings,  their  flourish ings,  their 
oppositions,  decays,  depressions,  oblivions,  re- 
moves, with  the  causes  and  occasions  of  them, 
and  all  other  events  concerning  learning,  through- 
out the  ages  of  the  world,  I  may  truly  aflfirm  to  be 
wanting.  The  use  and  end  of  which  work  I  do 
not  so  much  design  for  curiosity,  or  satisfaction 
of  those  that  are  the  lovers  of  learning,  but  chiefly 
for  a  more  serious  and  grave  purpose ;  which  is 
this,  in  few  words,  that  it  will  make  learned  men 
wise  in  the  use  and  administration  of  learning. 
For  it  is  not  St.  Augustine's  nor  St.  Ambrose^ 
works  that  will  make  so  wise  a  divine  as  eccle- 
siastical history,  thoroughly  read  and  observed; 
and  the  same  reason  is  of  learning. 

History  of  Nature  is  of  three  sorts ;  of  nature 
in  course,  of  nature  ening  or  varying,  and  of  na- 
ture altered  or  wrought:  that  is,  history  of  crea- 
aes,  history  of  marvels,  and  history  of  arts, 
e  first  of  these,  no  doubt,  b  extant,  and  thai 
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in  good  perfection ;  the  two  latter  are  handled  so 
weakly  and  unprofitably,  as  I  am  moved  to  note 
them  as  deficient  For  I  find  no  sufficient  or 
competent  collection  of  the  works  of  nature  which 
have  a  digression  and  deflexion  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  generations,  productions,  and  motions; 
whether  they  be  singularities  of  place  and  region, 
or  the  strange  events  of  time  and  chance,  or  the 
effects  of  yet  unknown  properties,  or  the  instances 
of  exception  to  grencral  kinds.  It  is  true,  I  find 
a  number  of  books  of  fabulous  experiments  and 
secrets,  and  frivolous  impostures  for  pleasure 
and  strangeness;  but  a  substantial  and  severe 
collection  of  the  heteroclites  or  irregulars  of  na- 
ture, well  examined  and  described,  I  find  not; 
especially  not  with  due  rejection  of  fables  and  po- 
pular errors ;  for  as  things  now  are,  if  an  untruth 
in  nature  be  once  on  foot,  what  by  reason  of  the 
neglect  of  examination,  and  countenance  of  anti- 
quity, and  what  by  reason  of  the  use  of  the  opinion 
in  similitudes  and  ornaments  of  speech,  it  is  never 
called  down. 

The  use  of  this  work,  honoured  with  a  prece- 
dent in  Aristotle,  is  nothing  less  than  to  give  con- 
tentment to  the  appetite  of  curious  and  vain  wits, 
as  the  manner  of  rairabilaries  is  to  do ;  but  for 
two  reasons,  both  of  great  weight ;  the  one  to  cor- 
rect the  partiality  of  .axioms  and  opinions,  which 
are  commonly  framed  only  upon  common  and  fa- 
miliar examples;  the  other  because  from  the 
wonders  of  nature  is  the  nearest  intelligence  and 
passage  towards  the  wonders  of  art :  for  it  is  no 
more  but  by  following,  and  as  it  were  hounding 
Nature  in  her  wanderings  to  be  able  to  lead  her 
afterwards  to  the  same  place  again.  Neither  am 
I  of  opinion,  in  this  history  of  marvels,  that  su- 
perstitious narrations  of  sorceries,  witchcrafts, 
dreams,  divinations,  and  the  like,  where  there  is 
an  assurance  and  clear  evidence  of  the  fact,  be  al- 
together excluded.  For  it  is  not  yet  known  in 
what  cases  and  how  far  effects  attributed  to  su- 
perstition do  participate  of  natural  causes :  and 
therefore  howsoever  the  practice  of  such  things  is 
to  be  condemned,  yet  from  the  speculation  and 
consideration  of  them  light  may  be  taken,  not 
only  for  the  discerning  of  the  offences,  but  for  the 
further  disclosing  of  nature.  Neither  ought  a 
man  to  make  scruple  of  entering  into  these  ^ings 
for  inquisition  of  truth,  as  your  majesty  hath 
showed  in  your  own  example ;  who  with  the  two 
clear  eyes  of  religion  and  natural  philosophy 
have  looked  deeply  and  wisely  into  these  sha- 
dows, and  yet  proved  yourself  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  the  sun,  which  passeth  through  pollutions,  and 
itself  remains  as  pure  as  before.  But  this  I  hold 
fit,  that  these  narrations,  which  have  mixture  with 
superstition,  be  sorted  by  themselves,  and  not  be 
mingled  with  the  narrations  which  are  merely 
and  sincerely  natural.  But  as  for  tlie  narra- 
tions touching  the  prodigies  and  miracles  ^f 
religions,  they  are  either  not  true,  or  not  natu- 


ral ;  and  therefore  impertlBent  for  the  ttofj  a£ 
nature. 

For  history  of  Nature  wrought  or  mecbaBJala 
I  find  some  collections  made  of  agricultiue,  ui 
likewise  of  manual  arts ;  but  commonly  vilh  t 
rejection  of  experiments  familiar  and  vulgar.  Fa 
it  is  esteemed  a  kind  of  dishonour  unto  learning 
to  descend  to  inquiry  or  meditation  upon  mattoi 
mechanical,  except  they  be  such  as  may  be  tfaongk 
secrets,  rarities,  and  special  sub  til  ties ;  which  hs- 
mour  of  vain  and  supercilious  arrograncy  is  jnsllj 
derided  in  Plato;  where  he  brings  in  Hippias,a 
vaunting  sophist,  disputing  with  Socrates,  a  tns 
and  unfeigned  inquisitor  of  truth  ;  where  the  m^ 
ject  being  touching  beauty,  Socrates,  afler  Ui 
wandering  manner  of  inductions,  put  first  an  o- 
ample  of  a  fair  virgin,  and  then  of  a  fair  hatm^ 
and  then  of  a  fair  pot  well  glazed,  whereat  Hi^ 
pias  was  offended,  and  said,  «*More  than  ftr 
courtesy^s  sake,  he  did  think  much  to  dispata 
with  any  that  did  allege  such  base  and  sordid  in- 
stances:** whereunto  Socrates  answered,  *«Yoi 
have  reason,  and  it  becomes  you  well,  being  a 
man  so  trim  in  your  vestments,**  &c.  and  aogotA 
on  in  an  irony.  But  the  troth  is,  they  be  not  thi 
highest  instances  that  give  the  securest  infoma- 
tion ;  as  may  be  well  expressed  in  the  tale  so  ciai- 
mon  of  the  philosopher,  that  while  he  gazed  np- 
wards  to  the  stars  fell  into  the  water;  for  if  hi 
had  looked  down  he  might  have  seen  the  stars  in 
the  water,  but  looking  aloft  he  could  not  sea  tbt 
water  in  the  stars.  So  it  cometh  often  to 
that  mean  and  small  thingrs  discover  great, 
than  great  can  discover  the  small :  and  thcxdim 
Aristotle  noteth  well,  «*  that  the  nature  of  i 
thing  is  best  seen  in  ite  smallest  portions.*^ 
for  that  cause  he  inquireth  the  nature  of  a 
monwealth,  first  in  a  family,  and  the  simple  eo» 
jugations  of  man  and  wife,  parent  and  ehiUi 
master  and  servant,  which  are  in  every  cottafB. 
Even  so  likewise  the  nature  of  this  great  eitf  sf 
the  world,  and  the  policy  thereof,  must  be  fim 
sought  in  mean  concordances  and  small  portioob 
So  we  see  how  that  secret  of  nature,  of  the  toning 
of  iron  touched  with  the  loadstone  towards  iht 
north,  was  found  out  in  needles  of  iron,  not  in  bsn 
of  iron. 

But  if  my  judgment  be  of  any  weigrht,  iht 
use  of  History  Mechanical  is  of  all  others  ths 
most  radical  and  fundamental  towards  natonl 
philosophy;  such  natural  philosophy  as  shall 
not  vanish  in  the  fume  of  subtile,  subUmSt 
or  delectable  speculation,  but  such  as  shall 
be  operative  to  the  endowment  and  benefit  of 
man*s  life:  for  it  will  not  only  minister  and 
suggest  for  the  present  many  ingenious  piae* 
tices  in  all  trades,  by  a  connexion  and  transfer* 
ring  of  the  observations  of  one  art  to  the  use  of 
another,  when  the  experiences  of  sercral  mysts* 
rics  shall  fall  under  the  consideration  of  one  nian*t 
mind :  but  further,  it  will  give  a  more  trus  and 
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Teal  illumination  concerning  causes  and  axioms 
than  is  hitherto  attained.  For  like  as  a  man^s 
disposition  is  never  well  known  till  he  he  crossed, 
Bor  Proteus  ever  changed  shapes  till  he  was 
■traitened  and  held  fast;  so  the  passages  and 
TBiiations  of  nature  cannot  appear  so  fully  in  the 
liberty  of  nature,  as  in  the  trials  and  vexations  of 
art. 

For  Civil  History,  it  is  of  three  kinds;  not  un- 
fitly to  be  compared  with  the  three  kinds  of  pic- 
tares  or  images;  for  of  pictures  or  images,  we 
■ee,  some  are  unfinished,  some  are  perfect,  and 
tome  are  defaced.  So  of  histories  we  may  find 
three  kinds.  Memorials,  Perfect  Histories,  and 
Antiquities;  for  Memorials  are  history  unfinished, 
or  the  first  or  rough  draughts  of  history ;  and  An- 
tiquities are  history  defaced,  or  some  remnants  of 
history  which  have  casually  escaped  the  ship- 
wreck of  time. 

Memorials,  or  preparatory  history,  are  of  two 
•orts ;  whereof  the  one  may  be  termed  Commen- 
taries, and  the  other  Registers.  Commentaries 
are  they  which  set  down  a  continuance  of  the 
naked  events  and  actions,  without  the  motives  or 
designs,  the  counsels,  the  speeches,  the  pretexts, 
-the  occasions  and  other  passages  of  action :  for 
this  Is  the  true  nature  of  a  Commentary ;  though 
Cesar,  in  modesty  mixed  with  greatness,  did 
for  his  pleasure  apply  the  name  of  a  Commentary 
to  the  best  history  of  the  world.  Registers  are 
collections  of  public  acts,  as  decrees  of  council. 
Judicial  proceedings,  declarations  and  letters  of 
itate,  orations  and  the  like,  without  a  perfect 
continuance  or  contexture  of  the  thread  of  the 
narration. 

Antiquities,  or  remnants  of  history,  are,  as  was 
said,  ">  tanquam  tabula  naufragii ;"  when  indus- 
trious persons,  by  an  exact  and  scrupulous  dili- 
gence and  observation,  out  of  monuments,  names, 
words,  proverbs,  traditions,  private  records  and 
evidences,  fragments  of  stories,  passages  of  books 
that  concern  not  story,  and  the  like,  do  save  and 
recover  somewhat  from  the  deluge  of  time. 

In  these  kinds  of  imperfect  histories,  I  do  assign 
no  deficience,  for  they  are  "  tanquam  imperfecte 
mista  ;*'  and  therefore  any  deficience  in  them  is 
but  their  nature.  As  for  the  corruptions  and 
moths  of  history,  which  are  Epitomes,  the  use  of 
them  deserveth  to  be  banished,  as  all  men  of  sound 
judgment  have  confessed ;  as  those  that  have 
fretted  and  corroded  the  sound  bodies  of  many 
excellent  histories,  and  wrought  them  into  base 
and  unprofitable  dregs. 

History,  which  may  be  called  Just  and  Perfect 
History,  is  of  three  kinds,  accordin<r  to  the  object 
which  it  propoundeth,  or  pretendeth  to  represent : 
for  it  either  representeth  a  time,  or  a  person,  or  an 
action  The  first  we  call  Chronicles,  the  second 
Lives,  and  the  third  Narrations  or  Relations.  Of 
these,  although  the  first  be  the  most  complete  and 
absolute  kind  of  history,  and  hath  most  estima- 


tion and  glory,  yet  the  second  excelleth  it  in  profit 
and  pse,  and  the  third  in  verity  and  sincerity :  for 
history  of  times  representeth  the  magnitude  of 
actions,  and  the  public  iaces  and  deportments  of 
persons,  and  passeth  over  in  silence  the  smaller 
passages  and  motions  of  men  and  matters.  But 
such  being  the  workmanship  of  God,  as  he  doth 
hang  the  greatest  weight  upon  the  smallest  wires, 
<<  maxima  e  minimis  suspendens,'*  it  comes  there- 
fore to  pass,  that  such  histories  do  ra^er  set  forth 
the  pomp  of  business  than  the  true  and  inward 
resorts  thereof.  But  Lives,  if  they  be  well 
written,  propounding  to  themselves  a  person  to 
represent  in  whom  actions  both  greater  and 
smaller,  public  and  private,  have  a  commixture, 
must  of  necessity  contain  a  more  true,  native, 
and  lively  representation.  So  again  Narrations 
and  relations  of  actions,  as  the  War  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  Expedition  of  Cyrus  Minor,  the  Con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  cannot  but  be  more  purely 
and  exactly  true  than  histories  of  times,  because 
they  may  choose  an  argument  comprehensible 
within  die  notice  and  instructions  of  the  writer : 
whereas  he  that  undertaketh  the  story  of  a  time, 
especially  of  any  length,  cannot  but  meet  with 
many  blanks  and  spaces  which  he  must  be  forced 
to  fill  up  out  of  his  own  wit  and  conjecture. 

For  the  History  of  Times,  I  mean  of  civil 
history,  the  providence  of  God  hath  made  the  dis- 
tribution :  for  it  hath  pleased  God  to  ordain  and 
illustrate  two  exemplar  states  of  the  world  for 
arms,  learning,  moral  virtue,  policy,  and  laws ; 
the  state  of  Grscia,  and  the  state  of  Rome ;  the 
histories  .Whereof  occupying  the  middle  part  of 
time,  have,  more  ancient  to  them,  histories  which 
may  by  one  common  name  be  termed  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  world ;  and  after  them,  histories  which 
may  be  likewise  called  by  the  naine  of  Modem 
History. 

Now  to  speak  of  the  deficiencies.  As  to  the 
heathen  antiquities  of  the  world,  it  is  in  vain  to 
note  them  for  deficient;  deficient  they  are  no 
doubt,  consisting  most  of  fables  and  fragments ; 
but  the  deficience  cannot  be  holpen ;  for  antiquity 
is  like  fames  *«  caput  inter  nubila  condit;**  her 
head  is  muffled  from  our  sight  For  the  history 
of  the  exemplar  states,  it  is  6xtant  in  good  per- 
fection. Not  but  I  could  wish  there  were  a  per- 
fect course  of  history  for  Gr»cia  from  Theseus  to 
Philopoemen,  (what  time  the  affairs  of  Graecia 
were  drowned  and  extinguished  in  the  affairs  of 
Rome ;)  and  for  Rome  from  Romulus  to  Justini- 
anus,  who  may  be  truly  said  to  be  ♦»  ultimus  Ro- 
manorum."  In  which  sequences  of  story  the 
text  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  in  the  one,  and 
the  text  of  Livius,  Polybius,  Sallustius,  Caesar, 
Appianus,  Tacitus,  Herodianus  in  the  other,  to  be 
kept  entire  without  any  diminution  at  all,  and 
only  to  be  supplied  and  continued.  But  this  is 
ytter  of  magnificence,  rather  to  be  commended 
tron  required :  and  we  speak  now  of  parts  of 
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learning  supplemental,  and  not  of  supereroga- 
tion. 

But  for  modem  Histories,  whereof  there  are 
some  few  very  worthy,  but  the  greater  part  be- 
neath mediocrity,  (leaving  the  care  of  foreign 
stories  to  foreign  states,  because  I  will  not  be 
«« curiosus  in  aliena  republica,'*)  I  cannot  fail  to 
represent  to  your  majesty  the  unworthiness  of  the 
history  of  England  in  the  main  continuance 
thereof,  and  tlie  partiality  and  obliquity  of  that 
of  Scotland  in  the  latest  and  largest  author  that 
I  have  seen :  supposing  that  it  would  bo  honour 
for  your  majesty,  and  a  work  very  memorable,  if 
this  island  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  now  joined 
in  monarchy  for  the  ages  to  come,  so  were  joined 
in  one  history  for  the  times  passed;  after  the 
manner  of  the  sacred  history,  which  draweth 
down  the  story  of  the  ten  tribes  and  of  the  two 
tribes,  as  twins,  together.  And  if  it  shall  seem 
that  the  greatness  of  this  work  may  make  it  less 
exactly  performed,  there  is  an  excellent  period  of 
a  much  smaller  compass  of  time,  as  to  the  story 
of  England ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  uniting  of 
the  roses  to  the  uniting  of  the  kingdoms ;  a  por- 
tion of  time,  wherein,  to  my  understanding,  there 
hath  been  the  rarest  varieties  that  in  like  number 
of  successions  of  any  hereditary  monarchy  hath 
been  known :  for  it  beginneth  with  the  mixed 
adoption  of  a  crown  by  arms  and  title ;  an  entry 
by  battle,  an  establishment  by  marriage:  and 
therefore  times  answerable,  like  waters  after  a 
tempest,  full  of  working  and  swelling,  though 
without  extremity  of  storm :  but  well  passed 
through  by  the  wisdom  of  tho'pilot,  being  one  of 
the  most  sufficient  kings  of  all  the  number. 
IHicn  followeth  the  reign  of  a  king,  whoso  ac- 
tions, howsoever  conducted,  had  much  intermix- 
turo  with  the  affairs  of  Europe,  balancing  and 
inclining  them  variably;  in  whose  time  also 
began  that  great  alteration  in  the  state  ecclesias- 
tical, an  action  which  seldom  cometh  upon  the 
stage.  Then  the  reign  of  a  minor :  then  an  offer 
of  an  usurpation,  though  it  was  but  as  ^^  febris 
ephemera :"  then  the  reign  of  a  queen  matched 
with  a  foreigner :  then  of  a  queen  that  lived  soli- 
tary and  unmarried,  and  yet  her  government  so 
masculine  that  it  had  greater  impression  and 
operation  upon  the  states  abroad  than  it  any  ways 
received  from  thence.  And  now  last,  this  most 
happy  and  glorious  evont,  that  this  island  of  Bri- 
tain, divided  from  all  the  world,  should  be  united 
in  itself:  and  that  oracle  of  rest,  given  to  i^^ineas, 
"Antiquam  exquirite  matrem,"  should  now  bo 
performed  and  fulfilled  upon  the  nations  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  boing  now  reunited  in  the  an- 
cient mother  name  of  Britain,  as  a  full  period  of 
all  instability  and  peregrinations:  so  that  as  it 
cometh  to  pass  in  massive  bodies,  that  they  have 
cortiin  trepidations  and  waverings  before  they  fix 
and  settle ;  so  it  seemeth  that  by  tlie  providence 
d  this  monarchy,  before  it  was  to  settle  in 


your  majesty  and  your  gisneiatioiiB,  (in  wU^I 
hope,  it  is  now  established  lbreTer«)  had  iIhr 
prelusive  changes  and  varieties. 

For  Lives,  I  do  find  it  strange  that  these  tiaa 
have  so  little  esteemed  the  Tirtuea  of  the  tiMi, 
as  that  the  writing  of  lives  should  be  no  moR 
frequent.  For  although  there  be  not  many  sofe* 
reign  princes  or  absolute  comnianders,  and  te 
states  are  most  collected  into  monarchies*  yet  ire 
there  many  worthy  personages  that  deserve  betiB 
than  dispersed  report  or  barren  eulogies.  Fa 
herein  the  invention  of  one  of  the  late  poeti  ii 
proper,  and  doth  well  enrich  the  ancient  fictioi: 
for  he  feigneth  that  at  the  end  of  the  thread  or 
web  of  every  man^s  life  there  was  a  little  nudil 
containing  the  person^s  name,  and  that  TIbb 
waited  upon  the  shears;  and  as  soon  as  tk 
thread  was  cut,  caught  the  medals,  and  carried 
them  to  the  river  of  Lethe ;  and  about  the  bnk 
there  were  many  birds  flying  up  and  down,  tlot 
would  get  the  medals  and  carry  them  in  tiiai 
beak  a  little  while,  and  then  let  them  fall  into  the 
river:  only  there  were  a  few  swans,  whieh  if 
they  got  a  name,  would  carry  it  to  a  temple  wheis 
it  was  consecrated. 

And  although  many  men,  more  mortal  in  dw 
affections  than  in  their  bodies,  do  esteem  desire  of 
name  and  memory  but  as  a  vanity  and  ventoiity, 

"Animi  nil  magnie  landis  efentes;*' 

which  opinion  cometh  from  that  root,  **  non  piini 
laudes  contempsimus,  quam  laudanda  facere  dea- 
vimus;''  yet  that  will  not  alter  Solomon*8  jad^ 
mcnt,  *^  Memoria  justi  cum  laudibus,  at  impiom 
nomen  putrescct  :**  the  one  flourisheth,  the  odMr 
either  cousumeth  to  present  oblivion,  or  tumedi 
to  an  ill  odour.  And  therefore  in  that  style  or 
addition,  which  is  and  hath  been  long  well  re- 
ceived and  brought  in  use,  «<felicis  menum, 
piae  mcmorie,  bonte  memoriae,^*  we  do  acknov- 
ledge  that  which  Cicero  saith,  borrowing  it  froB 
Demosthenes,  that  "  bona  fama  propria  poiseeeio 
defunctonim  ;**  which  possession  I  cannot  bat 
note  that  in  our  times  it  lieth  much  waste,  aad 
that  therein  there  is  a  deficience. 

For  Narrations  and  Relations  of  partiealv 
actions,  there  were  also  tu  be  wished  a  greater  dfli- 
gence  therein :  for  there  is  nos;rcat  action  but  hslk 
some  good  pen  which  attends  it.  And  beeante 
it  is  an  ability  not  common  to  write  a  good 
history,  as  may  well  appear  by  the  small  nm^ 
her  of  them :  yet  if  particularity  of  actions  mt- 
morahle  wore  but  tolemhly  reported  as  they  ptii* 
the  compiling  of  a  complete  history  of  times  might 
be  the  hotter  expected,  when  a  writer  should  ariie 
that  wore  fit  for  it:  for  the  collection  of  such  wIop 
tions  miirhl  be  as  a  nursery  garden,  wliereby  to 
plant  a  fair  and  stately  garden,  when  time  shoaU 
serve. 

There  is  yet  another  portion  of  history  which 
Cornelius  Tacitus  makcth,  which  is  not  to  be  for- 
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got,  especially  with  that  application  which  he  ac- 
coupleth  it  withal,  •*  Annajsand  Journals;"  ap- 
propriating to  the  former  matters  of  estate,  and  to 
the  latter  acts  and  accidents  of  a  meaner  nature. 
For  giving  but  a  touch  of  certain  magrnificent 
buildings,  he  addeth, «« Cum  ex  dignitate  populi 
Romani  repertum  sit,  res  illustres  annalibus,  talia 
diurnis  urbis  actis  mandare/'  So  as  there  is  a 
kind  of  contemplatire  heraldry^  as  well  as  civil. 
And  as  nothing  doth  derogate  from  the  dignity  of 
a  state  more  than  confusion  of  degrees;  so  it 
doth  not  a  little  embase  the  authority  of  a  history, 
to  intermingle  matters  of  triumph  or  matters  of 
ceremony,  or  matters  of  novelty,  with  matters  of 
State.  But  the  use  of  a  journal  hath  not  only 
been  in  the  history  of  time,  but  likewise  in  the 
.  history  of  persons,  and  chiefly  of  aetions ;  for 
princes  in  ancient  time  had,  upon  point  of  honour 
and  policy  both,  journals  kept  of  what  passed 
day  by  day :  for  we  see  the  chronicle  which 
was  read  before  Ahasuerus,  when  he  could  not 
take  rest,  contained  matters  of  affairs  indeed,  but 
such  as  had  passed  in  his  own  time,  and  very 
lately  before;  but  the  journal  of  Alexander's 
house  expressed  every  small  particularity,  even 
concerning  his  person  and  court;  and  it  is  yet 
a  use  well  received  in  enterprises  memorable, 
as  expeditions  of  vrar,  navigations,  and  the 
like,  to  keep  diaries  of  that  which  passeth  con- 
tinually. 

I  cannot  likewise  be  igrnorant  of  a  form  of 
writing  which  some  grave  and  wise  men  have 
used,  containing  a  scattered  history  of  those  actions 
which  they  have  thought  worthy  of  memory,  with 
politic  discourse  and  observation  thereupon :  not 
incorporated  into  the  history,  but  separately,  and 
as  the  more  principal  in  their  intention ;  which 
kind  of  ruminated  history  I  think  more  fit  to  place 
amongst  books  of  policy,  whereof  we  shall  here- 
after speak,  than  amongst  books  of  history :  for  it 
is  the  true  office  of  history  to  represent  the  events 
themselves  together  with  thecounsels,  and  to  leave 
the  observations  and  conclusions  thereupon  to  the 
liberty  and  faculty  of  every  man's  judgment :  but 
mixtures  are  things  irregular,  whereof  no  man  can 
define. 

So  also  is  there  another  kind  of  history  mani- 
foldly mixed,  and  that  is  History  of  Cosmography : 
being  compounded  of  natural  history,  in  respect 
of  the  regions  themselves ;  of  history  civil,  in  re- 
spect of  the  habitations,  regiments,  and  manners 
of  the  people ;  and  the  mathematics,  in  respect  of 
the  climates  and  configurations  towards  the  hea- 
vens :  which  part  of  learning  of  all  others,  in  this 
latter  time,  hath  obtained  most  proficience.  For 
it  may  be  truly  affirmed  to  the  honour  of  these 
times,  and  in  a  virtuous  emulation  with  antiquity, 
that  this  great  building  of  the  world  had  never 
thorough  lights  made  in  it,  till  the  age  of  us  and 
oar  fathers ;  for  although  they  had  knowledge  of 
the  antipodes, 


**  NoMiue  ohi  primuf  «qali  orleiii  aflhiTit  anheUt, 
Illic  sera  nitent  acceDdIt  lamina  Veaper/' 
yet  that  might  be  by  demonstration,  and  not  in 
fact:  and  if  by  travel,  it  requireth  the  Voyage  but 
of  half  the  globe.  But  to  circle  th^  earth,  as 
the  heavenly  bodies  do,  was  not  done  nor  en- 
terprised ' till  these  latter  times:  and  therefore 
these  times  may  justly  bear  in  their  word,  not 
only  «*  plus  ultra,"  in  precedence  of  the  an- 
cient »*  non  ultra,"  and  »*  imitabile  fulmen"  in 
precedence  of  the  ancient  •«non  imitabile  ful- 
men," 

^  Dernena  qui  nimboa  et  dob  imiUbUe  ftilmen  ;'*  ice 
but  likewise  •<  imitabile  ccelum ;"  in  respect  of  the 
many  memorable  voyages,  after  the  manner  of 
heaven,  about  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

And  this  proficience  in  navigation  and  disco- 
veries may  plant  also  an  expectation  of  the  further 
proficience  and  augmentation  of  all  sciences ;  be- 
cause it  may  seem  they  are  ordained  by  God  to  be 
coevals,  that  is,  to  meet  in  one  age.  For  so  the 
prophet  Daniel,  speaking  of  the  latter  times, 
fortelleth,  *♦  Piurimi  pertransibunt,  et  multiplex 
erit  scientia :"  as  if  the  openness  and  thorough 
passage  of  the  world  and  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge were  appointed  to  be  in  the  same  ages :  as 
we  see  it  is  already  performed  in  great  part :  the 
learning  of  these  latter  times  not  much  giving 
place  to  the  former  two  periods  or  returns  of  learn- 
ing, the  one  of  the  Grecians,  the  other  of  the 
Romans. 

History  Ecclesiastical  receiveth  the  same  divi- 
sions with  history  civil :  but  farther,  in  the  pro- 
priety thereof,  may  be  divided  into  the  History 
of  the  Church,  by  a  general  name ;  History  of 
Prophecy ;  and  History  of  Providence.  The  first 
describeth  the  times  of  the  *•  militant  church," 
whether  it  be  fluctuant,  as  the  ark  of  Noah ;  or 
movable,  as  the  ark  in  the  wilderness;  or  at 
rest,  as  the  ark  in  the  temple :  that  is,  th*e  state 
of  the  church  in  persecution,  in  remove,  and  in 
peace.  This  part  I  ought  in  no  sort  to  note  as 
deflcient ;  only  I  would  that  the  Tirtue  and  sin- 
cerity of  it  were  according  to  the  mass  and  quan- 
tity. But  I  am  not  now  in  hand  with  censures, 
but  with  omissions. 

The  second,  which  is  History  of  Prophecy, 
consisteth  of  two  relatives,  the  prophecy,  and  the 
accomplishment;  and  therefore  the  nature  of  such 
a  work  ought  to  be,  that  every  prophecy  of  the 
Scripture  be  sorted  with  the  event  fulfilling  the 
same,  throughout  the  ages  of  the  world ;  both  for 
the  better  confirmation  of  faith,  and  for  the  better 
illumination  of  the  church  touching  those  parts 
of  prophecies  which  are  yet  unfulfilled :  allowing 
nevertheless  that  latitude  which  is  agreeable  and 
familiar  unto  divine  prophecies ;  being  of  the  na- 
ture of  their  author,  with  whom  a  thousand  years 
are  but  as  one  day ;  and  therefore  are  not  fulfilled 
punctually  at  once,  but  have  springing  and  ger- 
ndnant  accomplishment  throughout  many  agesi 
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though  the  height  or  falness  of  them  may  refer 
to  some  one  age.  This  is  a  "work  which  I  find 
deficient;  but  is  to  be  done  with  wisdom,  so- 
briety, and  reverence,  or  not  at  all. 

The  third,  which  is  History  of  Providence, 
containeth  that  excellent  correspondence  which  is 
between  God's  revealed  will  and  his  secret  will : 
which  though  it  be  so  obscure,  as  for  the  most 
part  it  is  not  legible  to  the  natural  man ;  no,  nor 
many  times  to  those  that  behold  it  from  the  taber- 
nacle; yet  at  some  times  it  pleaseth  God,  for 
our  better  establishment  and  the  confuting  of  those 
which  are  as  without  God  in  the  world,  to  writo 
it  in  such  text  and  capital  letters,  that  as  the 
prophet  saith,  *«  he  that  runneth  by  may  read  it  ;*' 
that  is,  mere  sensual  persons,  which  hasten  by 
God's  judgments  and  never  bend  or  fix  their  cogi- 
tations upon  them,  are  nevertheless  in  their  pass- 
age and  race  urged  to  discern  it.  Such  are  the 
notable  events  and  examples  of  God's  judgments, 
chastisements,  deliverances,  and  blessings :  and 
this  is  a  work  which  hath  passed  through  the  la- 
bours of  many,  and  therefore  I  cannot  present  as 
omitted. 

There  are  also  other  parts  of  learning  which 
are  Appendices  to  history:  for  all  the  exterior 
proceedings  of  man  consist  of  words  and  deeds 
whereof  history  doth  properly  receive  and  retain 
in  memory  the  deeds ;  and  if  words,  yet  but  as 
inducements  and  passages  to  deeds :  so  are  there 
other  books  and  writings,  which  are  appropriate 
to  the  custody  and  receipt  of  words  only ;  which 
likewise  are  of  three  sorts ;  Orations,  Letters,  and 
brief  Speeches  or  Sayingrs.  Orations  are  plead- 
ings, speeches  of  counsel,  landatives,  invectives, 
apologies,  reprehensions,  orations  of  formality  or 
ceremony,  and  the  like.  Letters  are  according  to 
all  the  variety  of  occasions,  advertisements,  ad- 
vices, directions,  propositions,  petitions,  commen- 
datory, cxpostulatory,  satisfactory ;  of  compliment, 
of  pleasure,  of  discourse*  and  all  other  passages 
of  action.  And  such  as  are  written  from  wise 
men,  are  of  all  the  words  of  man,  in  my  judgment, 
the  best;  for  they  are  more  natural  than  orations 
and  public  speeches,  and  more  advised  than  con- 
ferences or  present  speeches.  So  again  letters 
of  affairs  from  such  as  manage  them,  or  are  privy 
to  them,  are  of  all  others  the  best  instructions  for 
history,  and  to  a  diligent  reader  the  best  histories 
in  themselves.  For  Apophthegms,  it  is  a  great 
loss  of  that  book  of  Cnsar's ;  for  as  his  history,  and 
those  few  letters  of  his  which  wo  have,  and  those 
apophthegms  which  were  of  his  own,  excel  all 
men's  else,  so  I  suppose  would  his  collection  of 
apophtheprms  have  done ;  for  as  for  those  which 
uc  collected  by  others,  either  I  have  no  taste  in 
such  matters,  or  else  their  choice  hath  not  been 
happy.  But  upon  these  three  kinds  of  writings,  I 
do  not  insist,  because  I  have  no  deficiencies  to 
propound  concerning  them. 
Thus  much  therefore  concerning  history;  which 


is  that  part  of  learning  which  answereth  to  om 
of  the  cells,  domiciles,  or  ofilces  of  the  mind  of 
man ;  which  is  that  of  the  Memoij. 

PoEST  is  a  part  of  learning  in  measure  of  voiAi 
for  the  most  part  restrained,  hot  in  all  ate 
points  extremely  licensed,  and  doth  truly  lefern 
the  imagination ;  which,  being  not  tied  to  the  Im 
of  matter,  may  at  pleasure  join  that  which  usm 
hath  severed,  and  sever  that  wliich  nature  hitk 
joined;  and  so  make  unlawful  matches  and  di- 
vorces of  things ;  **>  Pictoribus  atque  poetis,  &&" 
It  is  taken  in  two  senses,  in  respect  of  words,  a 
matter :  in  the  first  sense  it  is  but  a  character  of 
style,  and  belongeth  to  arts  of  speech,  and  Li  nol 
pertinent  for  the  present :  in  the  latter,  it  is, « 
hath  been  said,  one  of  the  principal  portiont  of 
learning,  and  is  nothing  else  but  feigned  histoij, 
which  may  be  styled  as  well  in  prose  as  b 
verse. 

The  use  of  this  feigned  history  hath  been  to 
give  some  shadow  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of 
man  in  those  points  wherein  the  nature  of  thiip 
doth  deny  it,  the  world  being  in  proportion  ia^ 
rior  to  the  soul ;  by  reason  whereof  there  ii, 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  man,  a  more  ampb 
greatness,  a  more  exact  g^oodness,  and  a  more  a^  . 
solute  variety,  than  can  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Therefore,  because  the  acts  or  eTents  of 
true  history  have  not  that  magnitude  which  nlif- 
fieth  the  mind  of  man,  poesy  feigneth  acts  nd 
events  greater  and  more  heroical :  hecauae  tret 
history  propoundeth  the  successes  and  issuei  of 
actions  not  so  agreeable  to  the  merits  of  rirtue  nd 
vice,  therefore  poesy  feigns  them  more  just  is  »• 
tribution,  and  more  according  to  roTealed  profi- 
dence :  because  true  history  rcpresenteth  actioH 
and  events  more  ordinary,  and  less  interchangod, 
therefore  poesy  ondueth  them  with  more  nuenfloi, 
and  more  unexpected  and  alternative  rariatioBi: 
so  as  it  appeareth  that  poesy  sorveth  and  coafo- 
reth  to  magnanimity,  morality,  and  to  delectatioa. 
And  therefore  it  was  ever  thought  to  hare  toat  ^ 
participation  of  divineness,  because  it  doth  niM 
and  erect  the  mind,  by  submitting  the  shows  of 
things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind ;  whereas  reason  , 
doth  buckle  and  bow  the  mind  unto  the  nature  of 
things.  And  we  see,  that  by  these  insinuatioM  - 
and  congruities  with  man's  nature  and  pleasuio, 
joined  also  with  the  agreement  and  consort  it 
hath  with  music,  it  hath  had  access  and  estiaia- 
tion  in  rude  times  and  barbarous  regions,  when 
other  learning  stood  excluded. 

The  division  of  poesy  which  is  aptest  in  tha 
propriety  thereof,  (besides  tliose  divisions  which 
arc  common  unto  it  with  history,  as  feigned 
chronicles,  feigned  lives,  and  the  appendices  of 
history,  as  feigned  epistles,  feigned  orations,  aad 
the  rest,)  is  into  Poesy,  Narrative,  Representative, 
and  Allusive. 

Tlie  Narrative  is  a  mere  imitation  of  hutorft 
with  the  excesses  before  remembered ;  choosiag 
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for  subject  commonly  wars  and  love,  rarely 
state,  and  sometimes  pleasure  or  mirth. 

RepresentatiTo  is  as  a  Tisible  history ;  and  is 
ato  image  of  actions  as  if  they  were  present,  as 
history  is  of  actions  in  nature  as  they  are,  that  is 
I>ast. 

Allusive  or  parabolical  is  a  narration  applied 
only  to  express  some  special  purpose  or  conceit : 
which  latter  kind  of  parabolicid  wisdom  was  much 
more  in  use  in  the  ancient  times«  as  by  the  fables 
of  iBsop,  and  the  brief  sentences  of  the  Seven, 
and  the  use  of  hieroglyphics,  may  appear.  And 
the  cause  was,  for  that  it  was  then  of  necessity  to 
express  any  point  of  reason,  which  was  more 
sharp  or  subtile  than  the  vulgar  in  that  manner ; 
because  men  in  those  times  wanted  both  variety 
of  examples  and  subtilty  of  conceit:  and  as  hiero- 
glyphics were  before  letters,  so  parables  were  be- 
fore arguments :  And  nevertheless  now,  and  at  all 
times,  they  do  retain  much  life  and  vigour ;  be- 
cause reason  cannot  be  so  sensible,  nor  examples 
so  fit. 

But  there  remaineth  yet  another  use  of  poesy 
parabolical,  opposite  to  that  which  we  last  men- 
tioned :  for  that  tendeth  to  demonstrate  and  illus- 
trate that  which  is  taught  or  delivered,  and  this 
other  to  retire  and  obscure  it;  that  is,  when  the 
secrets  and  mysteries  of  religion,  policy,  or  phi- 
losophy, are  involved  in  fables  or  parables.  Of 
this  in  divine  poesy  we  see  the  use  is  authorized. 
In  heathen  poesy  we  see  the  exposition  of  fables 
doth  fall  out  sometime^  with  great  felicity ;  as  in 
the  fable  that  the  giants  being  overthrown  in  their 
war  against  the  gods,  the  Earth,  their  mother,  in 
revenge  thereof  brought  forth  Fame : 

**  niain  Terra  pirent,  IrA  irritau  deomm^ 
Eztremam,  ut  perbibent,  Godo  EDceladoqoe  lororein 
Progenuk." 

Expounded,  that  when  princes  aiSd  monarchs 
have  suppressed  actual  and  open  rebels,  then  the 
malignity  of  the  people,  which  is  the  mother  of 
rebellion,  doth  bring  forth  libels  and  slanders,  and 
taxations  of  the  state,  which  is  of  the  same  kind 
with  rebellion,  but  more  feminine.  So  in  the  fa- 
ble, that  the  rest  of  the  gods  having  conspired  to 
bind  Jupiter,  Pallas  called  Briareus  with  his 
hundred  hands  to  his  aid :  expounded,  that  monar- 
chies need  not  fear  any  curbing  of  their  absolute- 
ness by  mighty  subjects,  as  long  as  by  wisdom 
they  keep  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  will  be 
sure  to  come  in  on  their  side.  So  in  the  fable, 
that  Achilles  was  brought  up  under  Chiron  the 
Centaur,  who  was  part  a  man  and  part  a  beast . 
expounded  ingeniously,  but  corruptly  by  Machia- 
vel,  that  it  belongeth  to  the  education  and  disci- 
pline of  princes  to  know  as  well  how  to  play  the 
part  of  the  lion  in  violence,  and  the  fox  in  guile, 
as  of  the  man  in  virtue  and  justice.  Neverthe- 
less, in  many  the  like  encounters,  I  do  rather  think 
that  the  fable  was  first,  and  tlie  exposition  then 
devised,  than  that  the  moral  was  first,  and  there- 
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upon  the  fable  framed.  For  I  find  it  was  an  an- 
cient vanity  in  Chrysippus,  that  troubled  himself 
with  grreat  contention  to  fasten  the  assertions  of 
the  Stoics  upon  the  fictions  of  the  ancient  poets ; 
but  yet  that  all  tlie  fables  and  fictions  of  the 
poets  were  but  pleasure  and  not  figure,  I  inter- 
pose no  opinion.  Surely  of  those  poets  which 
are  now  extant,  even  Homer  himself,  (notwith- 
standing he  was  made  a  kind  of  Scripture  by  the 
latter  schools  of  the  Grecians,)  yet  I  should  with- 
out any  difficulty  pronounce  that  his  fables  had  no 
such  inwardness  in  his  own  meaning;  but  what 
they  might  have  upon  a  more  original  tradition,  is 
not  easy  to  affirm ;  for  he  was  not  the  inventor  of 
many  of  them. 

In  this  third  part  of  learning,  which  is  poesy, 
I  can  report  no  delScTence.  For  being  as  a  plant 
that  Cometh  of  the  lust  of  the  earth,  without  a  for- 
mal seed,  it  hath  sprung  up  and  spread  abroad 
more  than  any  other  kind  :  but  to  ascribe  unto  it 
that  which  is  due,  for  the  expressing  of  affections, 
passions,  corruptions,  and  customs,  we  are  be- 
holden to  poets  more  than  to  the  philosophers' 
works ;  and  for  wit  and  eloquence,  not  much  less 
than  to  orators*  harangues.  But  it  is  not  good  to 
stay  too  long  in  the  theatre.  Let  us  now  pass  on 
to  the  judicial  place  or  palace  of  the  mind,  which 
we  are  to  approach  and  view  with  more  reverence 
and  attention. 

The  knowledge  of  man  is  as  the  waters,  some 
descending  from  above,  and  some  springing  from 
beneath ;  the  one  informed  by  the  light  of  nature, 
the  other  inspired  by  divine  revelation.  The 
light  of  nature  consisteth  in  the  notions  of  the 
mind  and  the  reports  of  the  senses :  for  as  for 
knowledge  which  man  receiveth  by  teaching,  it  is 
cumulative  and  not  original ;  as  in  a  water  that, 
besides  his  own  spring^head,  is  fed  with  other 
springs  and  streams.  So  then,  according  to  these 
two  difiering  illuminations  or  originals,  know- 
ledge is  first  of  all  divided  into  Divinity  and 
Philosophy. 

In  Philosophy,  the  contemplations  of  man  do 
either  penetrate  unto  God, — or  are  circumferred  to 
nature,— or  are  reflected  or  reverted  upon  himself. 
Out  of  which  several  inquiries  there  do  arise 
three  knowledges,  Divine  philosophy.  Natural 
philosophy,  and  Human  philosophy  or  Humanity. 
For  all  things  are  marked  and  stamped  with  this 
triple  character,  of  the  power  of  God,  the  difier- 
ence  of  nature,  and  tlie  use  of  man.  But  because 
the  distributions  and  partitions  of  knowledge  are 
not  like  several  lines  that  meet  in  one  angle,  and 
80  touch  but  in  a  point;  but  are  like  branches  of 
a  tree,  that  meet  in  a  stem,  which  hath  a  dimen- 
sion and  quantity  of  ontirencss  and  continuance, 
before  it  come  to  discontinue  and  break  itself  into 
arms  and  boughs ;  therefore  i^  is  good,  before  we 
enter  into  the  former  distribution,  to  erect  and 
constitute  one  universal  science,  by  the  name  of 
(( Philosophia  Prima,*'  primitive  or  summary  phi- 
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Josopby,  as  the  main  and  common  way,  before  we 
come  where  the  ways  part  and  divide  themselves; 
which  science  whether  I  should  report  as  deficient 
or  not,  I  stand  doubtful.  For  I  find  a  certain 
rhapsody  of  natural  theologry,  and  of  divers  parts 
of  logic ;  and  of  that  part  of  natural  philosophy 
which  concemeth  the  principles;  and  of  that 
otlicr  part  of  natural  philosophy  which  concemeth 
the  soul  or  spirit :  all  these  strangely  commixed 
and  confused ;  but  being  examined,  it  seemeth  to 
mo  rather  a  depredation  of  other  sciences,  ad- 
vanced and  exalted  unto  some  height  of  terms, 
than  any  thing  solid  or  substantive  of  itself. 
Nevertheless  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  is  current,  that  the  same  things  are 
liandled  but  in  several  respects.  As,  for  example, 
that  logic  considereth  of  many  things  as  they  are 
in  notion,  and  this  philosophy  as  they  are  in  na- 
ture ;  the  one  in  appearance,  tlie  other  in  exists 
ence  ;  but  I  find  this  difference  better  made  than 
pursued.  For  if  they  had  considered  quantity, 
similitude,  diversity,  and  the  rest  of  those  exter- 
nal characters  of  things,  as  philosophers,  and  in 
nature,  their  inquiries  must  of  force  have  been  of 
a  far  other  kind  than  they  are.  For  doth  any  of 
them,  in  handling  quantity,  speak  of  the  force 
of  union,  how  and  how  far  it  multiplieth  virtue  ? 
Doth  any  give  the  reason,  why  some  things  in 
nature  are  so  common,  and  in  so  great  mass,  and 
others  so  rare,  and  in  so  small  quantity?  Doth 
any,  in  handling  similitude  and  diversity,  assign 
the  cause  why  iron  should  not  move  to  iron,  which 
is  more  like,  but  move  to  the  loadstone,  which  is 
less  like  1  Why  in  all  diversities  of  things  there 
should  be  certain  participles  in  nature,  which  are 
almost  ambiguous  to  which  kind  they  should  be 
referred  1  But  there  is  a  mere  and  deep  silence 
touching  the  nature  and  operation  of  those  com- 
mon adjuncts  of  things,  as  in  nature ;  and  only  a  re- 
suming and  repeating  of  tlie  force  and  use  of  them 
in  speech  or  argument.  Therefore,  because  in  a 
writing  of  this  nature  I  avoid  all  subtilty,  my 
meaning  touching  this  original  or  universal  phy- 
losophy  is  thus,  in  a  plain  and  gross  description 
by  negative  :  "  That  it  be  a  receptacle  for  all  such 
profitable  observations  and  axioms  as  fall  not 
witliiu  the  compass  of  any  of  the  special  parts  of 
philosophy  or  sciences,  but  are  more  common 
and  of  a  higher  stage." 

Now  that  there  are  many  of  that  kind  need  not 
to  be  doubted.  For  example;  is  not  the  rule, 
**■  Si  insqualibus  sequalia  addas,  omnia  enint  inu- 
qualia,"  an  axiom  as  well  of  justice  as  of  the  ma- 
thoniatics  1  And  is  there  not  a  true  coincidence 
betwoon  commutative  and  distributive  justice,  and 
arilhnu'tical  and  geometrical  proportion?  Is  not 
tliai  oilitr  rule,  "  Quk  in  eodom  tertio  convcniunt, 
et  inter  se  convcniunt,"  a  rule  tikcn  from  the 
nKithomutics,  but  so  potent  in  logic  as  all  syllo- 
gisms are  built  upon  it  1  Is  not  tlie  observation, 
•  Omnia  mutantur,  nil  interit,"  a  contemplation, 


in  philosophy  thus,  that  the  quantmn  of  natnitB 
eternal  1  in  natural  theology  thus,  that  it  reqoiiri 
'.  the  same  omnipotence  to  make  somewhat  noduBg, 
'  which  at  the  first  made  nothing'  somewhati  » 
cording  to  the  Scripture,  ^«  Didici  quod  ouii 
opera,  quae  fecit  Deus,  perse verent  in  perpetnai: 
non  possumus  eis  quicquam  addera  nee  anffm.'* 
Is  not  the  ground,  which  Machiavel  wisely  nd 
'  largely  discourseth  concerning  goyernmente,  dns 
the  way  to  establish  and  preserve  them  is  to  redia 
them  <^ ad  principia,"  anile  in  religrion and  mtiin, 
as  well  as  in  civil  administration  1  Was  not^ 
Persian  magic  a  reduction  or  correspondenee  of 
the  principles  and  architectures  of  nature  to  Ihi 
rules  and  policy  of  governments  ?  Is  not  the  p» 
cept  of  a  musician,  to  fall  from  a  discord  or  hinh 
accord  upon  a  concord  or  sweet  accord,  alike  tracii 
aflfcction  ?  Is  not  the  trope  of  music,  to  vrcH  « 
slide  from  the  close  or  cadence,  common  with  the 
trope  of  rhetoric  of  deceiving  expectation T  bait 
the  delight  of  the  quaverincr  upon  a  stop  in  nnflc 
the  same  with  the  playing  of  light  upon  the  wain? 

^'Splendet  tremOlo  tab  lamine  pontut.** 
Are  not  the  organs  of  the  senses  of  one  kind  wift 
the  organs  of  reflection,  the  eye  with  a  glass,  Ai 
ear  with  a  cave  or  strait  determined  and  boandedl 
Neither  are  these  only  similitudes,  as  men  of  Bl^ 
row  observation  may  conceive  them  to  be,  bat  tk 
same  footsteps  of  nature,  treading  or  printiagspqi 
several  subjects  or  matters.  This  science,  Ihot- 
fore,  as  I  understand  it,  1  may  justly  report  « 
deficient:  for  I  see  sometimes  the  profomidir 
sort  of  wits,  in  handling  some  particular  aigi- 
ment,  will  now  and  then  draw  a  bucket  of  wim 
out  of  this  well  for  their  present  use ;  bat  lie 
spring-head  thereof  seemeth  to  me  notto  haTebtei 
visited  :  being  of  so  excellent  use,  both  for  tht 
disclosing  of  nature  and  the  abridgment  of  art. 

This  science  being  therefore  the  first  plared  u 
a  common  parent,  like  unto  Berecynthia,  vUck 
had  so  much  heavenly  issue, 

**  Omnes  ciplicolan,  omiMi  nipera  mlta  tencntM  :** 

we  may  return  to  the  former  distribution  of  tfce 
three  philosophies,  divine,  natural,  and  hoflun- 

And  as  concerning  Divine  Philosophy  or  NilB- 
ral  Theology,  it  is  that  knowledge  or  rudinmlc^ 
knowledge  concerning  God,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  contemplation  of  his  creatuiei; 
which  knowledge  may  be  truly  termed  divine  n 
respect  of  the  object,  and  natural  in  respect  of  ibe 
I  light.  The  hounds  of  this  knowledge  arc,  that  it 
suflTicoth  to  convince  atheism,  but  not  to  infMU 
rclipfion  :  and  therefore  tliere  was  never  minrie 
I  wrought  by  God  to  convert  an  atheist,  becaase  the 
I  light  of  nature  miglit  have  led  him  to  confess  a 
'  God  ;  but  miracles  have  been  wrought  to  convert 
idolaters  and  the  superstitious,  because  no  lijjibt 
I  of  nature  extondoth  to  declare  the  will  and  Brw 
'  worship  of  God.  For  as  all  works  do  show  forth 
;  the  power  and  skill  of  the  workman,  and  sol  hii 
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image  ;  so  it  is  of  the  works  of  God,  which  do 
show  the  omnipotency  and  wisdom  of  the  maker, 
liut  not  his  imagre ;  and  therefore  therein  the 
heathen  opinion  differeth  from  the  sacred  truth  : 
for  they  supposed  the  world  to  be  the  image  of 
God,  and  man  to  be  an  extract  or  compendious 
image  of  the  world  ;  but  the  Scriptures  never 
vouchsafe  to  attribute  to  the  world  that  honour, 
as  to  be  the  image  of  God,  but  only  the  work  of 
his  hands ;  neither  do  they  speak  of  any  other 
image  of  God,  but  man :  wherefore  by  the  con- 
templation of  nature  to  induce  and  enforce  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  God,  and  to  demonstrate  his 
power,  providence,  and  goodness,  is  an  excellent 
argument,  and  hath  been  excellently  handled  by 
divers. 

But  on  the  other  side,  out  of  the  contemplation 
of  nature,  or  ground  of  human  knowledge,  to  in- 
duce any  verity  or  persuasion  concerning  the 
points  of  faith,  is  in  my  judgment  not  safe :  «  Da 
fidei,  quae  fidei  sunt.''  For  the  heathen  them- 
selves conclude  as  much,  in  that  excellent  and  di- 
vine fable  of  the  golden  chain  :  **  That  men  and 
gods  were  not  able  to  draw  Jupiter  down  to  earth  ; 
but  contrariwise,  Jupiter  was  able  to  draw  them 
up  to  heaven." 

So  as  we  ought  not  attempt  to  draw  down  or 
submit  the  mysteries  of  God  to  our  reason  ;  but 
contrariwise  to  raise  and  advance  our  reason  to 
the  divine  truth.  So  as  in  this  part  of  knowledge, 
touching  divine  philosophy,  I  am  so  far  from 
noting  any  deficience,  as  I  rather  note  an  excess : 
whereunto  1  have  digressed  ;  because  of  tlie  ex- 
treme prejudice  which  both  religion  and  philoso- 
phy have  received  and  may  receive,  by  being 
commixed  together ;  as  that  which  undoubtedly 
will  make  an  heretical  religion,  and  an  imaginary 
and  fabulous  philosophy. 

Ocherv^'ise  it  is  of  the  nature  of  angels  and 
spirits,  which  is  an  appendix  of  .theology,  both' 
divine  and  natural,  and  is  neither  inscrutable  nor 
interdicted  ;  for  although  the  Scripture  saith,  <<  Let 
no  man  deceive  you  in  sublime  discourse  touching 
the  worship  of  angels,  pressing  into  that  he 
knoweth  not,"  &c.  yet,  notwithstanding,  if  you 
observe  well  that  precept  it  may  appear  thereby 
that  there  be  two  Uiings  only  forbidden,  adoration 
of  them,  and  opinion  fantastical  of  them ;  either 
to  extol  them  farther  than  appertaincth  to  the  de- 
gree of  a  creature,  or  to  extol  a  man's  knowledge 
of  them  farther  than  he  hath  ground.  But  the 
sober  and  grounded  inquiry,  which  may  arise  out 
of  the  passages  of  Holy  Scriptures,  or  out  of  the 
•gradations  of  nature,  is  not  restrained.  So  of 
dptroncrato  and  revolted  spirits,  the  convcrsinjj 
Avitli  them  or  the  employment  of  them  is  prohibits 
ed,  much  more  any  veneration  towards  them ; 
but  the  contemplation  or  science  of  their  nature, 
ihrir  power,  their  illusions,  either  by  Scripture  or 
reason,  is  a  part  of  spiritual  wisdom.  For  so  the 
upostle  saith,  <^  We  are  not  ignorant  of  his  strata- 


'  gems."  And  it  is  no  more  unlawful  to  inquire 
the  nature  of  evil  spirits,  than  to  inquire  the  force 
of  poisons  in  nature,  or  the  nature  of  sin  and  vice 
in  morality.  But  this  part  touching  angels  and 
spirits  I  cannot  note  as  deficient,  for  many  have 
occupied  themselves  in  it ;  I  may  rather  challenge 
it,  in  many  of  the  writers  thereof,  as  fabulous  and 
fantastical. 

Leaving  therefore  divine  philosophy  or  natu- 
ral theology  (not  divinity  or  inspired  tlieology, 
which  we  reserve  for  the  last  of  all,  as  the  haven 
and  sabbath  of  all  man's  contemplations)  wo  will 
now  proceed  to  Natural  Philosophy. 

If  then  it  be  true  that  Democritus  said,  '^That 
the  truth  of  nature  lieth  hid  in  certain  deep  mines 
and  caves  :"  and  if  it  be  true  likewise  tliat  the  al- 
chymists  do  so  much  inculcate,  that  Vulcan  is  a 
second  nature,  and  imitateth  tliat  dexterously  and 
compendiously,  which  nature  workcth  by  ambages 
and  length  of  time,  it  were  good  to  divide  natural 
philosophy  into  the  mine  and  furnace ;  and  to  make 
two  professions  or  occupations  of  natural  philoso- 
phers, some  to  be  pioneers  and  some  smiths; 
some  to  dig,  and  some  to  refine  and  hammer ;  and 
surely  I  do  best  allow  of  a  division  of  that  kind, 
though  in  more  familiar  and  scholastical  terms ; 
namely,  that  these  be  the  two  parts  of  natural 
philosophy, — the  injiiisitiQP- J)X  gauses,  and  the 
production  of  eflfects  ;  speculative  aLmTop^rytiyi^^ 
natural  science,  and  natural  prudence^  For  as  in 
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civij  fna^tprpl^^''^  .^  :^  wisdom  of  discourse,  and 
a  wisdpm„Qf_diQB$jtiipft;^80  i9jt_Ln  natural.  And 
here  I  will  make  a  request,  that  for  the  latter,  or 
at  least  for  a  part  thereof,  I  may  revive  and  rein- 
tegrate the  misapplied  and  abused  name  of  Natu- 
ral Mage  ;  which  in  the  true  sense  is  but  natural 
wi'sdnm  ny  ^^^^tUPf  prudence ;  taken  according  to 
the  ancient  acceptation,  purged  from  vanity  and, 
superstition.  Now  although  it  be  true,  and  I 
"tnow  It  well,  that  there  is  an  intercourse  between 
causes  and  effects,  so  as  both  these  knowledges, 
speculative  and  operative,  have  a  great  connection 
between  tliemselvcs  ;  yet  because  all  true  and 
fruitful  natural  philosophy  hath  a  double  scale  or 
ladder  ascendant  and  descendent ;  ascending  from 
experiments  to  the  invention  of  causes,  and  de- 
scending from  causes  to  the  invention  of  new  ex- 
periments ;  therefore  I  judge  it  most  requisite  that 
these  two  parts  be  severally  considered  and  handled. 
Natural  Science  or  Theory  is  divided  into  Phy- 
sic and  Metaphysic;  wherein  I  desire  it  may 
be  conceived  that  I  use  the  word  metaphysic  in  a 
differing  sense  from  that  that  is  received :  and  in 
like  manner,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  easily  appear 
to  men  of  judgment,  that  in  this  and  other  particu- 
lars, wheresoever  my  conception  and  notion  may 
differ  from  the  ancient,  yet  I  am  studious  to  keep 
tlie  ancient  terms.  For  hoping  well  to  deliver 
myself  from  mistaking,  by  the  order  and  perspi- 
!  cuous  expressing  of  that  I  do  propound :  I  am 
!  Otherwise  zealous  and  affectionate  to  recede  afi 
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little  from  antiquity,  either  in  terms  or  opinions, 
as  may  stand  with  trutli  and  the  proficience  of 
knowledge.  And  herein  I  cannot  a  little  marvel 
at  the  philosopher  Aristotle,  that  did  proceed  in 
such  a  spirit  of  difference  and  contradiction  to- 
wards all  antiquity :  undertaking  not  only  to  frame 
new  words  of  science  at  pleasure,  but  to  confound 
and  extinguish  all  ancient  wisdom :  insomuch  as 
he  never  nameth  or  mentioneth  an  ancient  author 
or  opinion,  but  to  confute  and  reprove ;  wherein 
for  glory,  and  drawing  followers  and  disciples,  he 
took  the  right  course.  For  certainly  there  comcth 
to  pass,  and  hath  place  in  human  truth,  that 
which  was  noted  and  pronounced  in  the  highest 
truth :  "  Veni  in  nomine  Patris,  nee  recipitis  me ; 
si  quis  venerit  in  nomine  suo,  eum  recipiclis." 
But  in  this  divine  aphorism,  (considering  to  whom 
it  was  applied,  namely  to  Antichrist,  the  highest 
deceiver,)  we  may  discern  well  that  the  coming 
in  a  man's  own  name,  without  regard  of  antiquity 
or  paternity,  is  no  good  sign  of  truth,  although  it 
be  joined  with  the  fortune  and  success  of  an  "  Eum 
recipielis."  But  for  this  excellent  person  Aris- 
totle, I  will  think  of  him  that  he  learned  that 
humour  of  his  scholar,  with  whom,  it  seemeth, 
he  did  emulate;  the  one  to  conquer  all  opinions, 
as  the  other  to  conquer  all  nations :  wherein  ne- 
vertheless, it  may  be,  he  may  at  some  men's  hands, 
that  are  of  a  bitter  disposition,  get  a  like  title  as 
his  scholar  did : 

'*  Felix  terrarum  prcdo,  non  utile  mundo 
Editus  ezemplum,  &c.*' 

So, 

^  Felix  doctrine  pnedo.*' 

But  to  me,  on  the  other  side,  that  do  desire  as 
much  as  lieth  in  my  pen  to  ground  a  sociable  in- 
tercourse between  antiquity  and  proiicience,  it 
seemeth  best  to  keep  away  with  antiquity,  "  us- 
que ad  aras;"  and  therefore  to  retain  the  ancient 
terms,  though  I  sometimes  alter  the  uses  and  defi- 
nitions, according  to  the  moderate  proceeding  in 
civil  government;  where  although  there  be  some 
alteration,  yet  that  holdeth  which  Tacitus  wisely 
noteth,  "eadem  magislratuum  vocabula." 

To  return,  therefore,  to  the  use  and  acceptation 
of  the  term  Metaphysic,  as  I  do  now  understand 
the  word;  it  appeareth,  by  that  which  hath  been 
already  said,  tliat  I  intend  "philosophia  prima,"  i 
Summary  Philosophy  and    Metaphysic,  which  : 
heretofore  have  been  confounded  as  one,  to  bo  two  , 
things.    For,  tlie  one  I  have  made  as  a  parent  or  I 
common  ancestor  to  all  knowledge;  and  the  other 
I  have  now  brought  in  as  a  branch  or  descendant  | 
of  natural  science.    It  appcareth  likewise  that  I 
have  assigned  to  Summary  Philosophy  the  com- 
mon principles  and  axioms  which  are  promiscuous 
and  indifferent  to  several  sciences:   I  have  as- 
signea  unto  it  likewise  the  inquiry  touching  the 
operation  of  the  relative  and  adventitious  charac- 
ters of  essences,  as  quantity,  similitude,  diversit}', 
*^'^bility,  and  the  rest :  with  this  distinction  and 


provision;  that  they  bo  handled  as  thcj  have  efE- 
cacy  in  nature,  and  not  logically.  It  appeantk 
likewise,  that  Natural  Theology,  which  hentu- 
fore  hath  been  handled  confusedly  with  metapkj- 
sic,  I  have  enclosed  and  bounded  by  itsclfl  It  b 
therefore  now  a  question  what  is  left  remaimnf 
for  metaphysic;  wherein  I  may  without  prejudice 
preserve  thus  much  of  the  conceit  of  antiquitf, 
that  physic  should  contemplate  that  whidi  it 
inherent  in  matter,  and  therefore  transitoiy;  and 
metaphysic  that  which  is  abstracted  and  fixed. 
And  again,  that  physic  should  handle  that  whick 
supposeth  in  nature  only  a  being  and  marin^; 
and  metaphysic. should  handle  that  which  ms^ 
poseth  further  in  nature  a  reason,  understanding', 
and  platform.  But  the  difference,  perspicuous^ 
expressed,  is  most  familiar  and  sensible.  Fcr  « 
we  divided  natural  philosophy  in  general  into  die 
inquiry  of  causes,  and  productions  of  effects;  lo 
that  part  which  concemeth  tlie  inquiry  of  caiun 
we  do  subdivide  according  to  the  received  and 
sound  division  of  causes;  the  one  part,  which  » 
physic,  inquireth  and  handleth  the  material  and 
efficient  causes ;  and  the  other,  which  is  meta- 
physic, handleth  the  formal  and  final  causes. 

Physic,  taking  it  according  to  the  deriTiatioii, 
and  not  according  to  our  idiom  for  medicine,  ia 
situate  in  a  middle  term  or  distance  between  na- 
tural history  and  metaphysic.  For  natural  histoiy 
describeth  the  variety  of  things;  physic,  tlia 
causes,  but  variable  or  respective  causes;  and 
metaphysic,  the  fixed  and  constant  causes. 

**Limai  ut  hie  durescit,  ct  bee  ut  cent  llqueacit, 
Uno  codcmque  igni :" 

Fire  is  the  cause  of  induration,  but  respective  to 
clay :  fire  is  the  cause  of  colliquation,  but  reaper 
tive  to  wax ;  but  fire  is  no  constant  cause  either 
of  induration  or  colliquation :  so  then  the  physieal 
causes  are  but  the  efficient  and  the  matter.  Phy- 
sic hath  three  parts;  wiiereof  two  respect  naton 
united  or  collected,  the  third  conteraplateth  natme 
diffused  or  distributed.  Nature  is  collected  either 
into  one  entire  total,  or  else  into  the  same  princtplei 
or  seeds.  So  as  the  first  doctrine  is  touching  the 
contexture  or  configuration  of  things,  as  *'de 
mundo,  de  universitate  rerum."  The  second  il 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  principles  or  originab 
of  things.  The  third  is  the  doctrine  concemin* 
all  variety  and  particularity  of  things ;  whether 
it  be  of  the  different  subst;mces,  or  their  different 
qualities  and  natures;  Avhereof  there  necdeth  no 
enumeration,  this  part  being  but  as  a  glcss,  or 
paraphrase,  that  attendelh  upon  the  text  of  natural 
history.  Of  these  three  I  cannot  report  any  aa 
deficient.  In  what  truth  or  perfection  they  are 
handled,  I  make  not  now  any  judjrnient :  but  thff 
are  parts  of  knowledge  not  deserted  by  the  labcur 
of  man. 

For  Metaphysic,  we  have  assigned  unto  it  The 
inquirj'  of  formal  and  final  causes ;  which  assigDa- 
tion,  as  to  the  former  of  them,  may  seem  to  be 
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Bugatory  and  Toid ;  because  of  the  received  and 
inveterate  opinion,  that  the  inquisition  of  man  is 
not  competent  to  find  out  essential  forms  or  true 
differences :  of  which  opinion  we  will  take  this 
hold,  that  the  invention  of  forms  b  of  all  other 
parts  of  knowledge  the  worthiest  to  be  sought,  if 
it  be  possible  to  be  found.  As  for  the  possibility, 
they  are  ill  discoverers  that  think  there  is  no  land, 
when  they  can  see  nothing  but  sea.  But  it  is 
manifest  tliat  Plato,  in  his  opinion  of  ideas,  as 
one  that  had  a  wit  of  elevation  situate  as  upon  a 
clifif,  did  descry,  <«That  forms  were  the  true  ob- 
ject of  knowledge;"  but  lost  the  real  fruit  of  his 
opinion,  by  considering  of  forms  as  absolutely 
abstracted  from  matter,  and  not  confined  and  de- 
termined by  matter ;  and  so  turning  his  opinion 
upon  theology,  wherewith  all  his  natural  philo- 
sophy is  infected.  But  if  any  man  shall  keep  a 
continual  watchful  and  severe  eye  upon  action, 
operation,  and  the  use  of  knowledge,  he  may  ad- 
vise and  take  notice  what  are  the  forms,  the  dis- 
closures whereof  are  fruitful  and  important  to  the 
state  of  man.  For  as  to  the  forms  of  substances, 
man  only  except,  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  Formavit 
hominem  de  limo  terras,  et  spiravit  in  faciem  ejus 
spiraculum  vitie,"  and  not  as  of  all  other  crea- 
tures, ^^Producant  aquce,  producat  terra;"  the 
forms  of  substances,  I  say,  as  they  are  now  by 
compounding  and  transplanting  multiplied,  are  so 
perplexed,  as  they  are  not  to  be  inquired ;  no  more 
than  it  were  either  possible  or  to  purpose  to  seek 
m  gross  the  forms  of  those  sounds  which  make 
words,  which  by  composition  and  transposition 
of  letters  are  infinite.  But,  on  the  other  side,  to 
aiquire  the  toim  oi  those  sounds  or  voices  which 
jdake  simple  letters,  is  easily  comprehensible; 
dmd  being  known,  induceth  and  manifesteth  the 
ibrms  of  all  words,  which  consist  and  are  com- 
pounded of  tuem.  In  the  same  manner,  to  in- 
quire the  term  of  a  iion,  of  an  oak,  of  gold;  nay, 
of  water,  of  air,  is  a  vain  pursuit:  but  to  inquire 
die  forms  of  sense,  of  voluntary  motion,  of  vege- 
tation, of  colours,  of  gravity  and  levity,  of  den- 
sity, of  tenuity,  of  heat,  of  cold,  and  all  other 
natures  and  qualities,  which,  like  an  alphabet,  are 
AOt  many,  and  of  which  the  essences,  upheld  by 
matter,  of  all  creatures  do  consist;  to  inquire, 
i  say,  the  true  forms  of  these,  is  that  part  of  me- 
taphysic  which  we  now  define  of.  Not  but  that 
physic  doth  make  inquiry,  and  take  consideration 
of  the  same  natures:  but  howl  Only  as  to  the 
material  and  efficient  causes  of  them,  and  not  as 
to  the  forms.  For  example;  if  the  cause  of 
whiteness  in  snow  or  froth.be  inquired,  and  it  be 
rendered  thus,  that  the  subtile  intermixture  of  air 
and  water  is  the  cause,  it  is  well  rendered ;  but 
nevertheless,  is  this  the  form  of  whiteness?  No; 
but  it  is  the  eflUcient,  which  is  ever  but  "vehicu- 
ium  formce."  This  part  of  metaphysic  I  do  not 
find  laboured  and  performed;  whereat  1  marvel 
not:  because  I  hold  it  not  possible  to  be  invented 


by  that  course  of  invention  which  hath  been  used; 
in  regard  that  men,  which  is  the  root  of  all  error, 
have  made  too  untimely  a  departure  and  too  re- 
mote a  recess  from  particulars. 

But  the  use  of  this  part  of  metaphysic,  which 
I  report  as  deficient,  is  of  the  rest  the  most  exceU 
lent  in  two  respects :  the  one,  because  it  is  the 
duty  and  virtue  of  all  knowledge  to  abridge  the 
infinity  of  individual  experience,  as  much  as  Uie 
conception  of  truth  will  permit,  and  to  remedy  the 
complaint  of  <*  vita  brevis,  ars  longa ;"  which  is 
performed  by  uniting  the  notions  and  conceptions 
of  sciences:  for  knowledges  are  as  pyramids, 
whereof  history  is  the  basis.  So  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  the  basis  is  natural  history ;  the  stage 
next  the  basis  is  physic ;  the  stage  next  tiie  ver- 
tical point  is  metaphysic.  As  for  the  vertical 
point,  "  Opus  quod  operatur  Deus  k  principio  us- 
que ad  finem,"  the  summary  law  of  nature,  w^e 
know  not  whether  man^s  inquiry  can  attain  unto 
it.  But  these  three  be  the  true  stages  of  know- 
ledge, and  are  to  them  that  are  depraved  no  better 
than  the  giants^  hills : 

**  Ter  sunt  conati  imponcre  Pelio  Onaam 
Scilicet,  atque  Oum  frondosum  involverc  Olympum." 

But  to  those  which  refer  all  things  to  tiie  glory 
of  God,  they  are  ad  the  tiiree  acclamations, 
**  Sancte,  sancte,  sanctc ;"  holy  in  the  description 
or  dilatation  of  his  works ;  holy  in  the  connexion 
or  concatenation  of  them ;  and  holy  in  the  union 
of  them  in  a  perpetual  and  uniform  law.  And 
therefore  the  speculation  was  excellent  in  Par- 
menides  and  Plato,  although  but  a  speculation  in 
them,  that  all  things  by  scale  did  ascend  to  unity. 
So  then  always  that  knowledge  is  worthiest, 
which  is  charged  with  least  multiplicity ;  which 
appeareth  to  be  metaphysic ;  as  that  which  con- 
sidereth  the  simple  forms  or  differences  of  thingrs, 
which  are  few  in  number,  and  the  degrees  and  co- 
ordinations whereof  make  all  this  variety. 

The  second  respect,  which  valueth  and  com- 
mendeth  this  part  of  metaphysic,  is,  that  it  doth 
enfranchise  Uie  power  of  man  unto  the  greatest 
liberty  and  possibility  of  works  and  cfiects.  For 
physic  carrieth  man  in  narrow  and  restrained 
ways,  subject  to  many  accidents  of  impediments, 
imitating  the  ordinary  flcxuous  courses  of  nature; 
but  *'  latae  undique  sunt  sapientibus  viaB  :"  to  sa- 
pience, which  was  anciently  defined  U>  be  "  rcrum 
divinarum  et  humanarum  scienlia,"  there  is  ever 
choice  of  means :  for  physical  causes  give  light 
to  new  invention  "  in  simili  materia."  But  who- 
soever knoweth  any  form,  knowcth  the  utmost 
possibility  of  superinducing  that  nature  upon  any 
variety  of  matter ;  and  so  is  less  restrained  in 
operation,  either  to  the  basis  of  the  matter,  or  the 
condition  of  the  efficient:  which  kind  of  know 
ledge  Solomon  likewise,  though  in  a  more  divine 
sort,  elegantiy  describeth:  "Non  arctabuntui 
greseufl  uid,  et  currens  non  hubebb  oficndiculum/* 
r3 
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Tlie  ways  of  sapience  are  not  much  liable  either 
to  particularity  or  chance. 

Tho  second  part  of  metaphysic  is  the  inquiry 
of  final  causes,  which  I  am  moved  to  report  not 
as  omitted,  hut  as  misplaced ;  and  yet  if  it  were 
but  a  fault  in  order,  I  would  not  speak  of  it :  for 
order  is  matter  of  illustration,  but  pertaineth  not 
to  the  substance  of  sciences.  But  this  misplacing 
hath  caused  a  deficiencc,  or  at  least  a  ^at  impro- 
ficience  in  the  sciences  themselves.      For  the 

\  handling  of  final  causes,  mixed  with  tho  rest  in 
physical  inquiries,  hath  intercepted  the  severe 

;  and  diligent  inquiry  of  all  real  and  physical 
causes,  and  given  men  the  occasion  to  stay  upon 
these  satisfactory  and  specious  causes,  to  the  great 
arrest  and  prejudice  of  further  discovery.  For 
this  I  find  done  not  only  by  Plato,  who  ever  an- 
choreth  upon  that  shore,  but  by  Aristotle,  Galen, 
and  otiiers  which  do  usually  likewise  fall  upon 
these  flats  of  discoursing  causes.  For  to  say  that 
the  hairs  of  the  eyelids  are  for  a  quickset  and 
fence  about  the  sight;  or  that  the  firmness  of  the 
skins  and  hides  of  living  creatures  is  to  defend 
them  from  the  extremities  of  heat  or  cold;  or  that 
the  bones  are  for  the  columns  or  beams,  whereupon 
the  frames  of  the  bodies  of  living  creatures  are 
built;  or  that  the  leaves  of  trees  are  for  protecting 
of  the  fruit ;  or  that  the  clouds  are  for  the  water- 
ing of  the  earth ;  or  that  the  solid  ness  of  the  earth 
is  for  the  station  and  mansion  of  living  creatures, 
and  the  like,  is  well  inquired  and  collected  in 
metaphysic ;  but  in  physic  they  are  impertinent. 
Nay,  they  are  indeed  but  remoras  and  hinderances 
to  stay  and  slug  the  ship  from  further  sailing ;  and 
have  brought  this  to  pass,  that  the  search  of  the 
physical  causes  hath  been  neglected,  and  passed 
in  silence.  And  therefore  the  natural  philosophy 
of  Democritus  and  some  others,  (who  did  not 
suppose  a  mind  or  reason  in  the  frame  of  things, 
but  attributed  tho  form  thereof,  able  to  maintain 
itself,  to  infinite  essays  or  proofs  of  nature,  which 
they  term  fortune,)  seemeth  to  me,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  by  the  recital  and  fragments  which  remain 
unto  us,  in  particularities  of  physical  causes,  more 
real  and  better  inquired  than  that  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato ;  whereof  both  intermingled  final  causes, 
the  one  as  a  part  of  theology,  and  the  other  as  a 
part  of  logic,  which  were  the  favourite  studies 
respectively  of  both  those  persons.  Not  because 
thoso  final  causes  are  not  true,  and  worthy  to  be 
inquired,  being  kept  within  their  own  province; 
but  because  their  excursions  into  the  limits  of 
physical  causes  hath  bred  a  vastness  and  solitude 
in  that  track.  For  otherwise,  keeping  tlieir  pre- 
cincts and  borders,  men  are  extremely  deceived  if 
they  think  there  is  an  enmity  or  repugnancy  at  all 
between  them.  For  the  cause  rendered,  that  the 
hairs  about  tho  eyelids  are  fur  the  safeguard  of 
tho  sight,  doth  not  impugn  the  cause  rendered, 
that  pilosity  is  incident  to  orifices  of  moisture; 
'  ^nscosi  fontes,"  &c.    Nor  the  cause  rendered,  I 


that  the  firmness  of  hides  is  for  the  armonT  of  ikt 
body  against  extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  doA 
not  impugn  the  cause  rendered,  that  c^ntraetioi 
of  pores  is  incident  to  the  outwardest  parts,  in  re- 
gard of  their  adjacence  to  foreign  or  unlike  bodies; 
and  so  of  the  rest:  both  causes  being  true  tad 
compatible,  the  one  declaring  an  int^'ntlon,  the 
other  a  consequence  only. 

Neither  doth  this  call  in  question,  or  derogne 
from  divine  providence,  but  highly  confirm  and 
exalt  it.  For  as  in  civil  actions  he  is  the  grrate: 
and  deeper  politician,  that  can  iiinke  other  mn 
the  instruments  of  his  will  and  eiuls,  and  yet 
never  acquaint  them  with  his  purpose,  so  as  they 
shall  do  it,  and  yet  not  know  what  they  do,  thu 
he  that  impartcth  his  meaning  to  those  he  employ* 
eth;  so  is  the  wisdom  of  God  more  admirable, 
when  nature  intendeth  one  thing,  and  providenee 
draweth  forth  another,  than  if  he  had  conunaid* 
cated  to  particular  creatures  and  motions  the 
characters  and  impressions  of  liis  proridence. 
And  thus  much  for  metaphysic ;  the  latter  put 
whereof  I  allow  as  extant,  but  wish  it  confined 
to  its  proper  place. 

Nevertheless  there  remaineth  yet  another  part 
of  natural  philosophy,  which  is  commonly  niide 
a  principal  part,  and  holdeth  rank  with  phyae 
special  and  metaphysic,  which  is  Mathematie; 
but  I  think  it  more  agr.^eable  to  the  nature  «f 
things,  and  to  the  lighVof  order,  to  place  it  ut 
branch  of  metaphysic :  for  the  subject  of  it  haa^ 
quantity,  (not  quantity  indefinite,  which  is  bat  a 
relative,  and  belongeth  to '^philosophia  prima,*' 
as  hath  been  said,  but  quantity  determined  or 
proportionable,)  it  appeareth  to  be  one  of  the 
essential  forms  of  things ;  as  that  that  is  caueativi 
in  nature  of  a  number  of  effects;  insomuch  as  ve 
see,  in  the  schools  both  of  Democritus  and  of 
Pythagoras,  that  the  one  did  ascribe  fi^ire  to  d» 
first  seeds  of  things,  and  the  other  did  snppoee 
numbers  to  be  the  principles  and  originals  of 
things:  and  it  is  true  also,  that  of  all  other  foms, 
as  we  understand  forms,  it  is  the  most  abstracted 
and  separable  from  matter,  and  therefore  most 
proper  to  metaphysic :  which  hath  likewise  been 
the  cause  why  it  hath  been  better  laboured  lad 
inquired  than  any  of  the  other  forms,  which  sis 
more  immersed  in  matter. 

For  it  being  the  nature  of  the  mind  of  man«  to 
the  extreme  prejudice  of  knowledge,  to  delight 
in  tho  spacious  liberty  of  generalities,  as  in  s 
champaign  region,  and  not  in  the  enclosures  of 
particularity ;  the  mathematics  of  all  other  know- 
ledge were  the  goodliest  fields  to  satisfy  thst 
appetite. 

But  for  the  placing  of  this  science,  it  is  not 
much  material :  only  we  have  endeavoured,  m 
these  our  partitions,  to  observe  a  kind  of  perspec- 
tive, that  one  part  may  cast  light  upon  another. 

The  Mathematics  are  either  pure  or  mixej. 
To  the   pure  mathematics  are   those  sciences 
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bJolonging  which  handle  quantity  detenninate, 
merely  severed  from  any  axioms  of  natural  phi- 
losophy; and  these  are  two.  Geometry  and 
Arithmetic ;  the  one  handling  quantity  continued, 
and  the  other  dissevered. 

Mixed  hath  for  subject  some  axioms  or  parts 
of  natural  philosophy,  and  considereth  quantity 
determined,  as  it  is  auxiliary  and  incident  unto 
them. 

For  many  parts  of  nature  can  neither  be  in- 
vented with  sutficient  subtilty,  nor  demonstrated 
with  sufficient  perspicuity,  nor  accommodated  unto 
use  with  sufficient  dexterity,  without  the  aid  and 
intervening  of  the  mathematics :  of  wliich  sort 
are  perspective,  music,  astronomy,  cosmography, 
architecture,  enginery,  and  divers  others. 

In  the  mathematics  I  can  report  no  dcficience, 
except  it  be  that  men  do  not  sufficiently  under- 
stand the  excellent  use  of  the  pure  mathematics, 
in  that  they  do  remedy  and  cure  many  defects  in 
the  wit  and  faculties  intellectual.  For  if  the  wit 
be- too  dull  they  sharpen  it;  if  too  wandering, 
they  fix  it ;  if  too  inherent  in  the  sense  they  ab- 
stract it.  So  that  as  tennis  is  a  game  of  no  use 
in  itself,  but  of  great  use  in  respect  it  makcth  a 
quick  eye  and  a  body  ready  to  put  itself  into  all 
postares;  so  in  the  mathematics,  that  use  which 
it  collateral  and  intervenient  is  no  less  worthy 
than  that  which  is  principal  and  intended.  And 
as  for  the  mixed  mathematics,  I  may  only  make 
this  prediction,  that  there  cannot  fail  to  be  more 
lands  of  them,  as  nature  grows  further  disclosed. 
Thus  much  of  natural  science,  or  the  part  of  na- 
ture speculative. 

For  Natural  Prudence,  or  the  part  operative  of 
natural  philosophy,  we  will  divide  it  into  three 
parts,  experimental,  philosophical,  and  magical ; 
which  three  parts  active  have  a  correspondence 
and  analogy  with  the  three  parts  speculative, 
natural  history,  physic,  and  metaphysic:  for 
many  operations  have  been  invented,  sometimes 
by  a  casual  incidence  and  occurrence,  sometimes 
by  a  purposed  experiment :  and  of.  those  which 
have  been  found  by  an  intentional  experiment, 
some  have  been  found  out  by  varying  or  extend- 
ing the  same  experiment,  some  by  transferring 
and  compounding  divers  experiments  the  one  into 
the  other,  which  kind  of  invention  an  empiric 
may  manage. 

Again,  by  the  knowledge  of  physical  causes 
there  cannot  fail  to  follow  many  indications  and 
designations  of  new  particulars,  if  men  in  their 
speculation  will  keep  one  eye  upon  use  and  prac- 
tice. But  these  are  but  coastings  along  the  shore, 
<«premendo  littus  iniquum:"  for,  it  seemeth  to 
me  there  can  hardly  be  discovered  any  radical  or 
fundamental  alterations  and  innovations  in  nature, 
either  by  the  fortune  and  essays  of  experiments, 
or  by  the  light  and  direction  of  physical  causes. 
If  therefore  we  have  reported  metaphysic  defi- 
cient, it  must  follow  that  we  do  the  like  of  natu- 


ral magic,  which  hath  relation  thereunto.  For 
as  for  the  natural  magic  whereof  now  there  b 
mention  in  books,  containing  certain  credulous 
and  superstitious  conceits  and  observations  of 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  hidden  proper- 
ties, and  some  frivolous  experiments,  strange 
rather  by  disguisement  than  in  themselves,  it  is 
as  far  differing  in  truth  of  nature  from  such  a 
knowledge  as  we  require,  as  the  story  of  King 
Arthur  of  Britain,  or  Hugh  of  Bourdeaux,  differs 
from  Cesar's  Commentaries  in  truth  of  story. 
For  it  is  manifest  that  Cssar  did  greater  things 
"de  vero"  than  those  imaginary  heroes  were 
feigned  to  do;  but  he  did  them  not  in  that  fabu- 
lous manner.  Of  this  kind  of  learning  the  fable 
of  Ixion  was  a  figure,  who  designed  to  enjoy 
Juno,  the  goddess  of  power ;  and  instead  of  her 
had  copulation  with  a  cloud,  of  which  mixture 
were  begotten  centaurs  and  chimeras. 

So  whosoever  shall  entertain  high  and  vaporous  i 
imaginationsj^iflg^ea  j^{„  a  laborious  and  soEiBr  i 
inquiry  of  trutJh^^sJijdl  beget  hopes  and  beliefs  of  I 
strange  lin?  impossible  ahaj^ig^  ^'Krid  theretore  i 
we  may  note  in  these  sciences  which  hold  so  | 
much  of  imagination  and  belief,  as  this  degene- 
rate natural  magic,  alchymy,  astrology,  and  the 
like,  that  in  their  propositions  the  description  of 
the  mean  is  ever  more  monstrous  than  the  pre- 
tence or  end.  For  it  is  a  thing  more  probable, 
that  he  that  knoweth  well  the  natures  of  weight, 
of  colour,  of  pliant  and  fragile  in  respect  of 
the  hammer,  of  volatile  and  fixed  in  respect  of 
the  fire  and  the  rest,  may  superinduce  upon 
some  metal  the  nature  and  form  of  gold  by  such 
mechanic  as  belongeth  to  the  production  of  the 
natures  afore  rehearsed,  than  that  some  grains 
of  the  medicine  projected  should  in  a  few  mo- 
ments of  time  turn  a  sea  of  quicksilver  or  other 
material  into  gold :  so  it  is  more  probable,  that 
he  that  knoweth  the  nature  of  arefaction,  the  na- 
ture of  assimilation  of  nourishment  to  the  thing 
nourished,  the  manner  of  increase  and  clearing 
of  spirits,  the  manner  of  the  depredations  which 
spirits  make  upon  the  humours  and  solid  parts, 
shall  by  ambages  of  diets,  bathings,  anointings, 
medicines,  motions,  and  the  like,  prolong  life,  or 
restore  some  degree  of  youth  or  vivacity,  than 
that  it  can  be  done  with  the  use  of  a  few  drops 
or  scruples  of  a  liquor  or  receipt.  To  conclude 
therefore,  the  true  natural  magic,  which  is  that 
great  liberty  and  latitude  of  operation  which  de- 
pendeth  upon  the  knowledge  of  forms,  I  may  re- 
port deficient,  as  the  relative  thereof  is. 

To  which  part,  if  we  be  serious,  and  incline 
not  to  vanities  and  plausible  discourse,  besides 
the  deriving  and  deducing  the  operations  them- 
selves from  metaphysic,  there  are  pertinent  two 
points  of  much  purpose,  the  one  by  way  of  pre- 
paration, the  other  by  way  of  caution :  the  first 
is,  that  there  be  made  a  calendar,  resembling  an 
inventory  of  the  estate  of  man,  containing  al. 
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the  inventions,  being  the  works  or  fruits  of  nature 
or  art,  which  are  now  extant,  and  whereof  man 
is  already  possessed ;  out  of  which  doth  naturally 
result  a  note,  what  things  are  yet  held  impossible, 
or  not  invented :  which  calendar  will  be  the  more 
artificial  and  serviceable,  if  to  every  reputed  im- 
possibility you  add  what  thing  is  extant  which 
Cometh  the  nearest  in  degree  to  that  impossibility ; 
to  the  end  that  by  these  optatives  and  potentials 
man's  inquiry  may  bo  the  more  awake  in  deduc- 
ing direction  of  works  from  the  speculation  of 
causes :  and  secondly,  that  those  experiments  be 
not  only  esteemed  which  have  an  immediate  and 
present  use,  but  those  principally  which  are  of 
most  universal  consequence  for  invention  of  other 
experiments,  and  those  which  give  more  light  to 
the  invention  of  causes ;  for  the  invention  of  the 
marincr^s  needle,  which  giveth  the  direction,  is  of 
no  loss  benefit  for  navigation  than  the  invention 
of  the  sails,  which  give  the  motion. 

Thus  I  have  passed  through  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  deficiencies  thereof:  wherein  if  I  have  dif- 
fered from  the  ancient  and  received  doctrines,  and 
thereby  shall  move  contradiction ;  for  my  part,  as 
I  affect  not  to  dissent,  so  I  purpose  not  to  contend. 
Ifit  be  truth, 

**  Non  canimat  rardis,  respondent  omnia  aylve  :** 
The  voice  of  nature  will  consent,  whether  the  voice 
of  man  do  or  not.  And  as  Alexander  Borgia  was 
wont  to  say  of  the  expedition  of  the  French  for 
Naples,  that  they  came  with  chalk  in  their  hands  to 
mark  up  their  lodgings,  and  not  with  weapons  to 
fight ;  so  I  like  better  that  entry  of  truth  which 
Cometh  peaceably,  with  chalk  to  mark  up  those 
minds  which  are  capable  to  lodge  and  harbour  it, 
than  that  which  cometh  with  pugnacity  and  con- 
tention. 

But  there  remaineth  a  division  of  natural  phi- 
losophy according  to  the  report  of  the  inquiry,  and 
nothing  concerning  the  matter  or  subject:  and 
that  is  positive  and  considerative ;  when  the  in- 
quiry reporteth  either  an  assertion  or  a  doubt. 
These  doubts  or  "  non  liquets"  are  of  two  sorts, 
particular  and  total.  For  the  first,  we  see  a  good 
example  thereof  in  Aristotle's  Problems,  which 
deserved  to  have  had  a  better  continuance ;  but  so, 
nevertheless,  as  there  is  one  point  whereof  warn- 
ing is  to  be  given  and  taken.  The  registering  of 
doubts  hath  two  excellent  uses :  the  one,  that 
it  saveth  philosophy  from  errors  and  falsehoods ; 
when  that  which  is  not  fully  appearing  is  not  col- 
lected into  assertion,  whereby  error  might  draw 
error,  but  is  reserved  in  doubt:  the  other,  that 
the  entry  of  doubts  is  as  so  many  suckers  or 
sponges  to  draw  use  of  knowledge ;  insomuch  as 
that  which,  if  doubts  had  not  preceded,  a  man 
should  never  have  advised,  but  passed  it  over 
without  note,  is,  by  the  suggestion  and  solicitation 
of  doubts,  made  to  be  attended  and  applied.  But 
both  these  commodities  do  scarcely  countervail  an 
ineoovenience  which  will  intrude  itself,  if  it  be 


not  debarred ;  which  is,  that  when  a  doubt  is  < 
received,  men  labour  rather  how  to  keep  it  a  < 
still,  than  how  to  solve  it;  and  accordingly  bcal 
their  wits.  Of  this  we  see  familiar  example  ii 
lawyers  and  scholars,  both  which,  if  tfaej  havt 
once  admitted  a  doubt  it  goeth  ever  after  autlul^ 
ized  for  a  doubt.  But  that  use  of  wit  and  know- 
ledge is  to  be  allowed,  which  laboureth  to  maki 
doubtful  things  certain,  and  not  those  which  b* 
hour  to  make  certain  things  doubtful.  Therefcm 
these  calendars  of  doubts  I  commend  as  excdlent 
things ;  so  that  there  be  this  caution  used,  tbit 
when  they  bo  thoroughly  sifted  and  brought  to 
resolution,  they  be  from  thenceforth  omitted,  dis- 
carded, and  not  continued  to  cherish  and  eneos- 
rage  men  in  doubting.  To  which  calendar  of 
doubts  or  problems,  I  advise  be  annexed  another 
calendar,  as  much  or  more  material,  which  is  a 
calendar  of  popular  errors :  I  mean  chiefly  in 
natural  history,  such  as  pass  in  speech  and  con- 
ceit, and  are  nevertheless  apparently  detected  nA 
convicted  of  untruth ;  that  man*8  knowledge  be 
not  weakened  nor  embased  by  such  dross  aal 
vanity.  As  for  the  doubts  or  **■  non  liquets**  gen^ 
ral,  or  in  total,  I  understand  those  diflferences  of 
opinions  touching  the  principles  of  natare,  aal 
the  fundamental  points  of  the  same,  which  haft 
caused  the  diversity  of  sects,  schools,  and  phikn 
Sophies,  as  that  of  Empedocles,  Pythagoras,  D^ 
mocritus,  Parmenidcs,  and  the  rest.  For  althoo^ 
Aristotle,  as  though  he  had  been  of  the  race  of  ths 
Ottomans,  thought  he  could  not  reign  except  the 
first  thing  he  did  he  killed  all  his  brethren ;  yet  It 
those  that  seek  truth  and  not  magistrality,  it  eu- 
not  but  seem  a  matter  of  great  profit,  to  see  befiit 
them  the  several  opinions  touching  the  foundt- 
tions  of  nature :  not  for  any  exact  truth  that  eta 
be  expected  in  those  theories;  for  as  the  taat 
phenomena  in  astronomy  are  satisfied  by  the  i^ 
ceived  astronomy  of  the  diurnal  motion,  and  tht 
proper  motions  of  the  planets,  with  their  eoee^ 
tries  and  epicycles,  and  likewise  hy  the  theory  of 
Copernicus  who  supposed  the  earth  to  move,  (and 
the  calculations  are  indifferently  agreeable  to  both,) 
so  the  ordinary  face  and  view  of  experience  is 
many  times  satisfied  by  several  theories  and  phi- 
losophies ;  whereas  to  find  the  real  truth  requiielh 
another  manner  of  severity  and  attention.  Fortt 
Aristotle  saith,  that  children  at  the  first  will  call 
every  woman  mother,  but  afterwards  they  cobs 
to  distinguish  according  to  truth ;  so  experieoosb 
if  it  be  in  childhood,  will  call  every  philosophy 
mother,  but  when  it  cometh  to  ripeness,  it  will 
discern  the  true  mother.  So  as  in  the  mean  time 
it  is  good  to  see  the  several  flosses  and  opiniont 
upon  nature,  whereof,  it  may  be,  every  one  ia 
some  one  point  hath  seen  clearer  than  his  fellova, 
therefore,  I  wish  some  collection  to  be  made, 
painfully  and  understand ingly,  **  de  antiquis  phi* 
losophiis,"  out  of  all  the  possible  light  which  r^ 
mainetli  to  us  of  them :  which  kind  of  work  I  find 
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deficient.  But  here  I  must  ^ye  warning,  that  it 
be  done  distinctly  and  severally ;  the  philosophies 
of  every  one  throughout  by  themselves,  and  not 
by  titles  packed  and  fagoted  up  together,  as  hath 
been  done  by  Plutarch.  F*or  it  is  tlie  harmony  of 
a  philosophy  in  itself  which  giveth  it  light  and 
credence ;  whereas  if  it  be  singled  and  broken,  it 
will  seem  more  foreign  and  dissonant.  For  as 
when  I  read  in  Tacitus  the  actions  of  Nero,  or 
Claudius,  with  circumstances  of  times,  induce- 
ments, and  occasions,  I  find  them  not  so  strange ; 
but  when  I  read  them  in  Suetonius  Tranquillus, 
gathered  into  titles  and  bundles,  and  not  in  order 
of  time,  they  seem  more  monstrous  and  incredible : 
80  is  it  of  any  philosophy  reported  entire,  and  dis- 
membered by  articles.  Neither  do  I  exclude 
opinions  of  latter  times  to  be  likewise  represented 
in  this  calendar  of  sects  of  philosophy,  as  that  of 
Tiieophrastus  Paracelsus,  eloquently  reduced  into 
a  harmony  by  the  pen  of  Severinus  the  Dane ; 
and  that  of  Tilesius,  and  his  scholar  Donius, 
being  as  a  pastoral  philosophy,  full  of  sense,  but 
of  no  great  depth ;  and  that  of  Fracastorius,  who, 
though  he  pretended  not  to  make  any  new  phi- 
losophy, yet  did  use  the  absoluteness  of  his  own 
sense  upon  the  old;  and  that  of  Gilbertus  our 
countryman,  who  revived,  with  some  alterations 
and  demonstrations,  the  opinions  of  Xenophanes ; 
and  any  other  worthy  to  be  admitted. 

Thus  have  we  now^ dealt  with  two  of  the  three 
beams  of  man^s  knowledge;  that  is,  ** radius 
directus,'*  which  is  referred  to  nature;  *' radius 
lefractus,'*  which  is  referred  to  God ;  and  cannot 
report  truly  because  of  the  inequality  of  the  me- 
dium :  there  resteth  «'  radius  reflezus,**  whereby 
man  beholdeth  and  contemplateth  himself. 

We  come  therefore  now  to  that  knowledge 
whereunto  the  ancient  oracle  directeth  us,  which 
is  the  knowledge  of  ourselves ;  which  deserveth 
tbe  more  accurate  handling,  by  how  much  it 
toucheth  us  more  nearly.  This  knowledge,  as  it 
is  the  end  and  term  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
intention  of  man,  so  notwithstanding,  it  is  but  a 
portion  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  continent  of 
nature :  and  generally  let  this  be  a  rule,  that  all 
partitions  of  knowledges  be  accepted  rather  for 
lines  and  veins,  than  for  sections  and  separations ; 
and  that  the  continuance  and  entireness  of  know- 
ledge be  preserved.  For  the  contrary  hereof  hath 
made  particular  sciences  to  become  barren,  shal- 
low, and  erroneous,  while  they  have  not  been 
nourished  and  maintained  from  the  common, 
fountain.  So  we  see  Cicero  the  orator  complain- 
ed of  Socrates  and  his  school,  that  he  was  the 
first  that  separated  philosophy  and  rhetoric; 
whereupon  rhetoric  became  an  empty  and  verbal 
art.  So  we  may  see  that  the  opinion  of  Coperni- 
cus touching  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  which  as- 
tronomy itself  cannot  correct,  because  it  is  not 
repugnant  U  any  of  the  phenomena,  yet  natural 
philosophy  mav  correct.    So  we  see  also  that  the 
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science  of  medicine,  if  it  be  destituted  and  for* 
saken  by  natural  philosophy,  it  is  not  much  bet- 
ter than  an  empirical  practice.  With  this  reser- 
vation, therefore,  we  proceed  to  Human  Philoso- 
phy, or  Humanity,  which  hath  two  parts:  the 
one  considereth  man  segregate,  or  distributively ; 
the  otlier  congregate,  or  in  society.  So  is  human 
philosophy  either  simple  and  particular,  or  conju- 
gate and  civil.  Humanity  particular  consisteth 
of  the  same  parts  whereof  man  consisteth ;  that 
is,  of  knowledges  which  respect  the  body,  and  of 
knowledges  that  respect  the  mind ;  but  before  we 
distribute  so  far,  it  is  good  to  constitute.  For  I 
do  take  the  consideration  in  general,  and  at  large, 
of  human  nature  to  be  fit  to  be  emancipate  and 
made  a  knowledge  by  itself:  not  so  much  in  re- 
gard of  those  delightful  and  elegant  discourses 
which  have  been  made  of  the  dignity  of  man,  of 
his  miseries,  of  his  state  and  life,  and  the  like  ad- 
juncts of  his  common  and  undivided  nature ;  but 
chiefly  in  regard  of  the  knowledge  concerning  the 
sympathies  and  concordances  between  the  mind 
and  body,  which  being  mixed  cannot  be  properly 
assigned  to  the  sciences  of  either. 

This  knowledge  hath  two  branches :  for  as  all 
leagues  and  amities  consist  of  mutual  intelligence 
and  mutual  offices,  so  this  league  of  mind  and 
body  hath  these  two  parts;  how  the  one  dis- 
closeth  the  other,  and  how  the  one  w^orketh  upon 
the  other ;  Discovery,  and  Impression.  The  for- 
mer of  these  hath  begotten  two  arts,  both  of  pre- 
diction or  prenotion ;  whereof  the  one  is  honoured 
with  the  inquiry  of  Aristotle,  and  the  other  of 
Hippocrates.  And  although  they  have  of  later 
time  been  used  to  be  coupled  with  superstitious 
and  fantastical  arts,  yet  being  purged  and  restored 
to  their  true  state,  they  have  both  of  them  a  solid 
ground  in  nature,  and  a  profitable  use  in  life. 
The  first  is  physiognomy,  which  discovereth  the 
disposition  of  the  mind  by  the  lineaments  of  the 
body:  the  second  is  the  exposition  of  natural 
dreams,  which  discovereth  the  state  of  the  body 
by  the  imaginations  of  tbe  mind.  In  the  former 
of  these  I  note  a  deficience.  For  Aristotle  hath 
very  ingeniously  and  diligently  handled  the  fea- 
tures of  the  body,  but  not  the  gestures  of  the 
body,  which  are  no  less  comprehensible  by  art, 
and  of  greater  use  and  advantage.  For  the  linea- 
ments of  the  body  do  disclose  the  disposition  and 
inclination  of  the  mind  in  general ;  but  the  mo- 
tions of  the  countenance  and  parts  do  not  only  so, 
but  do  further  disclose  the  present  humour  and 
state  of  the  mind  and  will.  For  as  your  majesty 
saith  most  apUy  and  elegantly,  «« As  the  tongue 
speaketh  to  Uie  ear,  so  the  gesture  speaketh  to  the 
eye."  And  therefore  a  number  of  subtle  peraons, 
whose  eyes  do  dwell  upon  the  faces  and  fashions 
of  men,  do  well  know  the  advantage  of  this  obser- 
vation, as  being  most  part  of  their  ability ;  neither 
can  it  be  denied,  but  that  it  is  a  great  discovery  of 
dissimulations,  and  a  great  direction  in  business 
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The  laU.^r  branch,  louching  impression,  hath 
not  been  collected  into  art,  but  hath  been  handled 
disperacdly ;  and  it  hath  the  same  relation  or  anti- 
strophe  tliat  the  former  hath.  For  the  considera- 
tion is  double :  *^  Eitlier  bow,  and  how  far  the 
humours  and  affects  of  the  body  do  alter  or  work 
upon  the  mind ;  or  again,  how  and  how  far  the 
passions  or  apprehensions  of  the  mind  do  alter  or 
work  upon  the  body."  The  former  of  these  hath 
been  inquired  and  considered  as  a  part  and  appen- 
dix of  medicine,  but  much  more  as  a  part  of  reli- 
gion or  superstition.  For  the  physician  pre- 
Bcribcth  cures  of  the  mind  in  phrensies  and 
melancholy  passions ;  and  pretendcth  also  to 
exhibit  medicines  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  to  con- 
firm the  courage,  to  clarify  the  wits,  to  corrobo- 
rate the  memory,  and  the  like:  but  the  scruples 
and  superstitions  of  diet  and  other  regimen  of  the 
body  in  the  sect  of  the  Pythagoreans,  in  the  heresy 
of  tlie  Manichcans,  and  in  the  law  of  Mahomet, 
do  exceed.  So  likewise  the  ordinances  in  the 
ceremonial  law,  interdicting  the  eating  of  the 
blood  and  fat,  distinguishing  between  beasts  clean 
and  unclean  for  meat,  are  many  and  strict.  Nay, 
the  fiith  itself  being  clear  and  serene  from  all 
clouds  of  ceremony,  yet  retuineth  the  use  of  fast- 
ings, abstinences,  and  other  macerations  and  hu- 
miliations of  the  body,  as  things  real,  and  not 
figurative.  The  root  and  life  of  all  which  pre- 
scripts is,  besides  the  ceremony,  the  consideration 
of  that  dependency  which  the  affections  of  the 
mind  are  submitted  unto  upon  the  state  and  dis- 
position of  the  body.  And  if  any  man  of  weak 
judgment  do  conceive  that  this  suffering  of  the 
mind  from  the  body  doth  either  question  the  im- 
mortality, or  derogate  from  the  sovereignty  of  the 
soul,  he  may  be  taught  in  easy  instances,  that  the 
infant  in  the  mother^s  womb  is  compatible  with 
the  mother  and  yet  separable ;  and  the  most  abso- 
lute monarch  is  sometimes  led  by  his  servants, 
and  yet  without  subjection.  As  for  tlie  reciprocal 
knowledge,  which  is  the  operation  of  the  conceits 
and  passions  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  we  see 
all  the  wise  physicians,  in  the  prescriptions  of 
their  regimens  to  their  patients,  do  ever  consider 
*»  accidentia  animi"  as  of  great  force  to  further 
or  hinder  remedies  or  recoveries:  and  more  es- 
pecially it  is  an  inquiry  of  great  depth  and  worth 
concerning  imagination,  how  and  how  far  it 
altereth  the  body  proper  of  the  imaginant.  For 
although  it  hath  a  manifest  power  to  hurt,  it  fol- 
loweth  not  it  hath  the  same  degree  of  power  to 
help;  no  more  than  a  man  can  conclude,  that  be- 
cause th(^re  be  pestilent  airs,  able  suddenly  to  kill 
a  man  in  htMlth,  therefore  there  should  be  sove- 
reign airs,  able  suddenly  to  cure  a  man  in  sick- 
ness Dut  the  inquisition  of  this  part  is  of  great 
use,  though  it  nee<leth,  as  Socrates  said,  ^^a 
Delian  diver,"  being  diHicult  and  profound.  But 
unto  all  this  knowledge  ««du  communi  vinculo," 
-*  ♦he  concordances  between  tlie  mind  and  the 


body,  that  part  of  inquiry  is  most  necesaij, 
which  considereth  of  the  seats  and  domicflci 
which  the  several  faculties  of  the  mind  do  tike 
and  occupate  in  the  organs  of  the  body ;  wiiiek 
knowledge  hath  been  attempted,  and  is  contn^ 
verted,  and  deserveth  to  be  much  better  inqnin^ 
For  the  opinion  of  Plato,  who  placed  the  andai- 
standing  in  the  brain ;  animosity  (which  be  dil 
unfitly  call  anger,  having  a  greater  mixtoie  wilh 
pride)  in  the  heart;  and  concupiscence  or  8es> 
suality  in  the  liver,  deserveth  not  to  be  de8|HaeJ; 
but  nmch  less  to  be  allowed.  So  then  we  faatt 
constituted,  as  in  our  own  wish  and  advice,  Un 
inquiry  touching  human  nature  entire,  as  a  jint 
portion  of  knowledge  to  be  handled  apart. 

The  knowledge  that  concerneth  man*8  Body  ii 
divided  as  the  good  of  man*s  body  is  divided* 
unto  which  it  referreth.  The  good  of  man*sbody 
is  of  four  kinds,  health,  beauty,  strength,  ni 
pleasure  :  so  the  knowledges  are  medicine,  or  art 
of  cure ;  art  of  decoration,  which  is  called  co^ 
nietic ;  art  of  activity,  which  is  called  athletie; 
and  art  voluptuary,  which  Tacitus  truly  calkth 
^^  eruditus  luxus."  This  subject  of  man's  body  ii 
of  all  other  things  in  nature  most  susceptible  «f 
remedy ;  but  then  that  remedy  is  most  susceptiUl 
of  error.  For  the  same  subtil  ty  of  the  subjeet 
doth  cause  large  possibility  and  easy  failing;  aid 
therefore  the  inquir}'  ought  to  be  more  exact. 

To  speak  therefore  of  medicine,  and  to  resnmt 
that  we  have  said,  ascending  a  little  higher ;  tha 
ancient  opinion  that  man  was  microcosmua,  n 
abstract  or  model  of  the  world,  hath  been  fanlM- 
tically  strained  by  Paracelsus  and  the  alchymisl^ 
as  if  there  were  to  be  found  in  man^s  body  ceriaii 
correspondences  and  parallels,  which  should  hm 
respect  to  all  varieties  of  things,  as  stars,  plaaeto, 
minerals,  which  are  extant  in  the  great  woill. 
But  thus  much  is  evidently  true,  that  of  all  salh 
stances  which  nature  hath  produced,  man^s  body 
is  the  most  extremely  compounded :  for  we  Me 
herbs  and  plants  are  nourished  by  earth  and  wa» 
ter ;  beasts  for  the  most  part  by  herbs  and  ftuili; 
man  by  the  flesh  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  heriie, 
grains,  fruits,  water,  and  the  manifold  alteratioaii 
dressings,  and  preparations  of  these  several  bodies, 
before  they  come  to  be  his  food  and  aliment.  Add 
hereunto,  that  beasts  have  a  more  simple  order  of 
life,  and  less  change  of  afiections  to  work  apea 
their  bodies :  whereas  man  in  his  mansion,  sleep, 
exercise,  passions,  hath  infinite  variations :  aad 
it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  body  of  man  of 
all  other  things  is  of  the  most  compounded  msee. 
The  soul  on  the  other  side  is  the  simplest  of  sub- 
stances, as  is  well  expressed : 

**  Punimqiie  reliquit 
.Cthcroum  Mntuin  atque  aural  timiriicia  ifnem/* 

So  that  it  is  no  marvel  though  the  soul  so  placed 

enjoy  no  rest,  if  that  principle  be  true,  that  «^  Moias 

rerum  est  rapidus  extra  locum,  placidus  in  loeo 

But  to  the  purpose :  tliis  variable  composition  of 
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man^s  body  hath  made  it  as  an  instrument  easy  to 
distemper;  and  therefore  the  poets  did  well  to 
conjoin  music  and  medicine  in  Apollo  :  because 
the  office  of  medicine  is  but  to  tune  this  curious 
harp  of  man's  body  and  to  reduce  it  to  harmony. 
So  then  the  subject  being  so  variable,  hath  made 
the  art  by  consequence  more  conjectural ;  an  art 
being  conjectural  hath  made  so  much  the  more 
pkce  to  be  left  for  imposture.  For  almost  all 
other  arts  and  sciences  are  judged  by  acts  or  mas- 
terpieces, as  I  may  term  them,  and  not  by  the 
successes  and  events.  The  lawyer  is  judged  by 
the  virtue  of  his  pleading,  and  not  by  the  issue  of 
the  cause.  The  master  of  the  ship  is  judged  by 
the  directing  his  course  aright,  and  not  by  the  for- 
tune of  the  voyage.  But  the  physician,  and  per- 
haps the  politician,  hath  no  particular  acts  demon- 
strative of  his  ability,  but  is  judged  most  by  the 
event ;  which  is  ever  but  as  it  is  taken :  for  who 
can  tell,  if  a  patient  die  or  recover,  or  if  a  state 
be  preserved  or  ruined,  whether  it  be  art  or  acci- 
dent 1  And  therefore  many  times  the  impostor  is 
prized,  and  the  man  of  virtue  taxed.  Nay,  we 
see  the  weakness  and  credulity  of  men  iS  such, 
as  they  will  often  prefer  a  mountebank  or  witch 
before  a  learned  physician.  And  therefore  the 
poets  were  clear-sighted  in  discerning  this  extreme 
folly,  when  they  made  iEsculapius  and  Circe 
brother  and  sister,  both  children  of  the  sun,  as  in 
die  verses,  ^n.  vii.  772. 

"Ipfe  r«p«rtnreni  medicine  talii  et  artii 
Fulmine  Phaebigenam  Stygias  detruBit  ad  undaf :" 

And  again,  Mn,  vii.  11. 

■*  Dives  inacceMoa  ubi  Solis  SUm.  lucoa,"  Jbc. 

For  in  all  times,  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude, 
witches  and  old  women  and  impostors  have  had  a 
competition  with  physicians.  And  what  follow- 
ethl  Even  this,  that  physicians  say  to  them- 
selres,  as  Solomon  expresseth  it  upon  a  higher 
occasion ;  "  If  it  befall  to  me  as  befalleth  to  the 
fools,  why  should  I  labour  to  be  more  wise  ?" 
And  therefore  I  cannot  much  blame  physicians, 
that  the  use  commonly  to  intend  some  other  art  or 
practik^e,  which  they  fancy  more  than  their  pro- 
ftssion.  For  yon  shall  have  of  them  antiquaries, 
poets,  humanists,  statesmen,  merchants,  divines, 
ftnd  in  every  of  these  better  seen  than  in  their 
profession ;  and  no  doubt  upon  this  ground,  that 
they  find  that  mediocrity  and  excellency  in  their 
art  maketh  no  difference  in  profit  or  reputation 
towards  their  fortune ;  for  the  weakness  of  pa- 
tients, and  sweetness  of  life,  and  nature  of  hope, 
maketh  men  depend  upon  physicians  with  all 
their  defects.  But,  nevertheless,  these  things 
which  we  have  spoken  of,  are  courses  begotten 
between  a  little  occasion,  and  a  great  deal  of  sloth 
and  default;  for  if  we  will  excite  and  awake  our 
observation,  we  shall  see  in  familiar  instances 
what  a  predominant  faculty  the  subtilty  of  spirit 
hath  over  the  variety  of  matter  of  form.    Nothing 


more  variable  than  faces  and  countenances ;  yet 
men  can  bear  in  memory  the  infmite  distinctions 
of  them ;  nay,  a  painter  with  a  few  shells  of  co- 
lours, and  the  benefit  of  his  eye,  and  habit  of  his 
imagination,  can  imitate  them  all  that  ever  have 
been,  are,  or  may  be,  if  they  were  brought  before 
him.  Nothing  more  variable  than  voices;  yet 
men  can  likewise  discern  them  personally :  nay, 
you  shall  have  a  buffoon,  or  pantomimus,  who 
will  express  as  many  as  he  pleaseth.  Nothing 
more  variable  than  the  differing  sounds  of  words; 
yet  men  have  found  the  way  to  reduce  them  to  a 
few  simple  letters.  So  that  it  is  not  the  insuffi- 
ciency or  incapacity  of  man's  mind,  but  it  is  the 
remote  standing  or  placing  thereof,  that  breedeth 
these  mazes  and  incomprehensions:  for  as  the 
sense  afar  off  is  full  of  mistaking,  but  is  exact  at 
hand,  so  is  it  of  the  understanding;  the  remedy 
whereof  is,  not  to  quicken  or  strengthen  the  or- 
gdn,  but  to  go  nearer  to  the  cbject;  and  therefore 
there  is  no  doubt  but  if  the  physicians  will  learn 
and  use  the  true  approaches  and  avenues  of  nar 
ture,  they  may  assume  as  much  as  the  poet  saith : 

**  Et  quoniam  variant  morbi,  variabimua  artei ; 
Mille  mali  species,  niille  salutis  erunt.*' 

Which  that  they  should  do,  the  nobleness  of  their 
art  doth  deserve ;  well  shadowed  by  the  poets,  in 
that  they  made  ^sculapius  to  be  the  son  of  the 
sun,  the  one  being  the  fountain  of  life,  the  other 
as  the  second  stream :  but  infinitely  more  honour- 
ed by  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  who  made  the 
body  of  man  the  object  of  his  miracles  as  the  soul 
was  the  object  of  his  doctrine.  For  we  read  not 
that  ever  he  vouchsafed  to  do  any  miracle  about 
honour  or  money,  except  that  one  for  giving  tri- 
bute to  Cssar;  but  only  about  the  preserving, 
sustaining,  and  healing  the  body  of  man. 

Medicine  is  a  science  which  hath  been,  as  ^e 
have  said,  more  professed  than  laboured,  and  yet 
more  laboured  than  advanced ;  the  labour  having 
been,  in  my  judgment,  rather  in  circle  than  in 
progression.  For  I  find  much  iteration,  but  small 
addition.  It  considereth  causes  of  diseases,  with 
the  occasions  or  impulsions ;  the  diseases  them- 
selves, with  the  accidents;  and  the  cures,  with 
the  preservations.  The  deficiencies  which  I  think 
gt)od  to  note,  being  a  few  of  many,  and  those  such 
as  are  of  a  more  open  and  manifest  nature,  I  will 
enumerate,  and  not  place. 

The  first  is  the  discontinuance  of  the  ancient 
and  serious  diligence  of  Hippocrates,  which  used 
to  set  down  a  narrative  of  the  special  cases  of  his 
patients,  and  how  they  proceeded,  and  how  they 
were  judged  by  recovery  or  death.  Therefore 
having  an  example  proper  in  the  father  of  the  art, 
I  shall  not  need  to  allege  an  example  foreign,  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  lawyers,  who  are  careful  to 
report  new  cases  and  decisions,  for  the  direction 
of  future  judgments.  This  continuance  of  Medi- 
cinal History  I  fmd  deficient;  which  I  understand 
neither  to  be  so  infinite  as  to  extend  to  every  com- 
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mon  case,  nor  so  reserved  as  to  admit  none  but 
wonders ;  for  many  things  are  new  in  the  manner, 
which  are  not  new  in  the  kind ;  and  if  men  will 
intend  to  observe,  they  shall  find  much  worthy  to 
observe. 

In  the  inquiry  which  is  made  by  anatomy  I  find 
much  dcficience :  for  they  inquire  of  the  parts,  and 
their  substances,  figures,  and  collocations;  hut 
they  inquire  not  of  the  diversities  of  the  parts, 
the  secrecies  of  the  passages,  and  the  seats  or 
nestlings  of  the  humours,  nor  much  of  the  foot- 
steps and  impressions  of  diseases :  the  reason  of 
which  omission  I  suppose  to  be,  because  the  first 
inquiry  may  be  satisfied  in  the  view  of  one  or  a 
few  anatomies ;  but  the  latter,  being  comparative 
and  casual,  must  arise  from  the  view  of  many. 
And  as  to  the  diversity  of  parts,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  facture  or  framing  of  the  inward  parts  is 
as  full  of  differences  as  the  outward,  and  in  that 
is  the  cause  continent  of  many  diseases ;  which 
not  being  observed,  they  quarrel  many  times  with 
the  humours,  which  are  not  in  fault;  the  fault 
being  in  the  very  frame  and  mechanic  of  the  part, 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  medicine  alterative, 
but  must  be  accommodate  and  palliate  by  diets 
and  medicines  familiar.  As  for  the  passages  and 
pores,  it  is  true,  which  was  anciently  noted,  that 
the  more  subtile  of  them  appear  not  in  anatomies, 
because  tliey  are  shut  and  latent  in  dead  bodies, 
though  they  be  open  and  manifest  in  live ;  which 
being  supposed,  though  the  inhumanity  of  "  ana- 
tomia  vivorum"  was  by  Celsus  justly  reproved ; 
yet  in  regard  of  the  grrcat  use  of  this  observation, 
the  inquiry  needed  not  by  him  so  slightly  to  have 
been  relinquished  altogether,  or  referred  to  the 
casual  practices  of  surgery ;  but  might  have  been 
well  diverted  upon  the  dissection  of  beasts  alive, 
which  notwithstanding  the  dissimilitude  of  their 
parts,  may  sufiiciently  satisfy  this  inquiry.  And 
for  the  humours,  they  are  commonly  passed  over 
in  anatomies  as  purgaments ;  whereas  it  is  most 
necessary  t»)  observe,  what  cavities,  nests,  and 
receptacles  the  humours  do  find  in  the  parts,  with 
tlie  differing  kind  of  the  humours  so  lodged  and 
received.  And  as  for  the  footsteps  of  diseases, 
and  their  devastations  of  the  inward  parts,  im- 
posthumations,  exulcerations,  discontinuations, 
putrefactions,  consumptions,  contractions,  exten- 
sions, convulsions,  dislocations,  obstructions,  re- 
pletions, together  with  all  preternatural  substances, 
as  stones,  carnosities,  excrescences,  worms,  and 
the  like;  they  ought  to  have  been  exactly 
observed  by  multitude  of  anatomies,  and  the  con- 
tribution of  men*8  several  experiences,  and  care- 
fully set  down,  both  historically,  according  to  the 
appearances,  and  artificially,  with  a  reference  to 
the  diseases  and  symptoms  which  result  from 
them«  in  case  where  the  anatomy  is  of  a  defunct 
patient;  whereas  noW;  upon  opening  of  bodies, 
they  are  passed  over  slightly  and  in  silence. 

In  the  inquiry  of  diseases,  they  do  abandon  the 


cures  of  many,  some  as  in  their  nature  incnnUe, 
and  others  as  past  the  period  of  cure ;  so  Ibt 
Sylla  and  the  triumvirs  never  proscribed  so  waaf 
men  to  die,  as  they  do  by  their  iterant  edieli; 
whereof  numbers  do  escape  with  less  diffienl^ 
than  they  did  in  the  Roman  proscriptions,  llicn- 
forc  I  will  not  doubt  to  note  as  a  dcficience,  dal 
they  inquire  not  the  perfect  cures  of  many  dn 
seascs,  or  extremities  of  diseases ;  but,  pronouns 
ing  them  incurable  do  enact  a  law  of  neglect,  tad 
exempt  ignorance  from  discredit. 

Nay,  further,  I  esteem  it  the  office  of  a  phyneai 
not  only  to  restore  health,  but  to  mitigrate  pu, 
and  dolours ;  and  not  only  when  such  mitigaliai 
may  conduce  to  recovery,  but  when  it  may  tern 
to  make  a  fair  and  easy  passage :  for  it  is  no  smal 
felicity  which  Augustus  Caesar  was  wont  to  wnk 
to  himself,  that  same  <*  euthanasia  ;'*  and  which 
was  specially  noted  in  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pin, 
whose  death  was  aflcr  the  fashion  and  semblann 
of  a  kindly  and  pleasant  sleep.  So  it  is  writiet 
of  Epicurus,  that  after  his  disease  was  Judfri 
desperate,  he  drowned  his  stomach  and  semci 
with  a  large  draught  and  ingurgitation  of  wine, 
whereupon  the  epigram  was  made,  ^*  Hinc  Stygbi 
ebrius  hausit  aquas  ;*'  he  was  not  sober  enoo^ 
to  taste  any  bitterness  of  the  Stygrian  water.  Bit 
the  physicians,  contrariwise,  do  make  a  kind  «f 
scruple  and  religion  to  stay  with  the  patient  ite 
the  disease  is  deplored;  whereas,  in  my  jndf 
ment,  they  ought  both  to  inquire  the  skill,  udto 
give  the  attendances,  for  the  facilitating  vad  W* 
suaging  of  the  pains  and  agonies  of  death. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  cures  of  diietMib 
I  find  a  dcficience  in  the  receipts  of  propriety, 
respecting  the  particular  cures  of  diseases:  ftr 
the  physicians  have  frustrated  the  fruit  of  tnfi- 
tion  and  experience  by  their  magistralitxety  it 
adding,  and  taking  out,  and  changring  »« quid  pio 
quo,"  in  their  receipts,  at  tlieir  pleasures ;  eoB- 
manding  so  over  the  medicine,  as  the  medidbM 
cannot  command  over  the  diseases :  for  except  it 
be  treacle  and  mithridatum,  and  of  late  diaJeo^ 
dium,  and  a  few  more,  they  tie  themselves  to  lo 
receipts  severely  and  religiously :  for  as  to  the 
confections  of  sale  which  are  in  the  shops,  tiiey 
are  for  readiness,  and  not  for  propriety ;  for  Ihej 
are  upon  general  intentions  of  purging,  openingi 
comforting,  altering,  and  not  much  appropriate  to 
particular  diseases:  and  this  is  the  cause  why 
empirics  and  old  women  are  more  happy  many 
times  in  their  cures  than  learned  physicians,  h^ 
cause  they  are  more  religious  in  holding  their 
medicines.  Therefore  here  is  the  doficience  wbidi 
I  find,  that  physicians  have  not,  partly  out  of  their 
own  practice,  partly  out  of  the  constant  probsp 
tions  reported  in  books,  and  partly  cut  of  tbs 
traditions  of  empirics,  set  down  and  delivered 
over  certain  experimental  medicines  for  the  cms 
of  particular  diseases,  besides  tlieir  own  conjec- 
tural and  magistral  descriptions.    For  as  tbej 
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were  the  men  of  the  beet  compositioD  in  the  state 
of  Rome,  which  either  being  consuls  inclined  to 
the  people,  or  being  tribunes  inclined  to  the  se- 
pate ;  so  in  the  matter  we  now  handle,  they  be 
016  best  physicians,  which  being  learned  incline 
tk  the  traditions  of  experience,  or  being  empirics 
iljiclinc  to  the  methods  of  learning. 
^  In  preparation  of  medicines,  I  do  find  strange, 
especially  considering  how  mineral  medicines 
have  been  extolled,  and  that  they  are  safer  for  the 
outward  than  inward  parts,  that  no  man  hath 
sought  to  make  an  imitation  by  art  of  natural 
baths  and  mediclnable  fountains;  which  never- 
theless are  professed  to  receive  their  virtues  from 
minerals :  and  not  so  only,  but  discerned  and  dis- 
tinguished from  what  particular  mineral  they  re- 
ceive tincture,  as  sulphur,  vitriol,  steel,  or  the 
like ;  which  nature,  if  it  may  be  reduced  to  com- 
positions of  art,  both  the  variety  of  them  will  be 
increased,  and  the  temper  of  tliem  will  be  more 
commanded. 

But  lest  I  grow  to  be  more  particular  than  is 
agreeable  either  to  my  intention  or  to  proportion, 
I  will  conclude  this  part  with  the  note  of  one 
deficience  more,  which  aeemcth  to  me  of  greatest 
consequence ;  which  is  that  the  prescripts  in  use 
are  too  compendious  to  attain  their  end :  for,  to 
my  understanding,  it  is  a  vain  and  flattering  opi- 
nion to  think  any  medicine  can  be  so  sovereign  or 
so  happy,  as  that  the  receipt  or  use  of  it  can  work 
any  great  effect  upon  the  body  of  man.  It  were 
a  strange  speech,  which,  spoken,  or  spoken  oft, 
should  reclaim  a  man  from  a  vice  to  which  he 
were  by  nature  subject :  it  is  order,  pursuit,  se- 
quence, and  interchange  of  application,  which  is 
mighty  in  nature;  which,  although  it  require 
more  exact  knowledge  in  prescribing,  and  more 
precise  obedience  in  observing,  yet  is  recompens- 
ei  with  the  magnitude  of  effects.  And  although 
a  man  would  think,  by  the  daily  visitations  of  the 
physicians,  that  there  were  a  pursuance  in  the 
cujre ;  yet  let  a  man  look  into  their  prescripts  and 
ministrations,  and  he  shall  find  them  but  incon^ 
stancies  and  every  days'  devices,  without  any 
settled  providence  or  project.  Not  that  every 
scrupulous  or  superstitious  prescript  is  effectual, 
no  more  than  every  straight  way  is  the  way  to 
heaven ;  but  the  truth  of  the  direction  must  pre- 
cede severity  of  observance. 

For  Cosmetic,  it  hath  parts  civil,  and  parts 
effeminate:  for  cleanness  of  body  was  ever  es- 
teemed to  proceed  from  a  due  reverence  to  God, 
to  society,  and  to  ourselves.  As  for  artificial  de- 
coration, it  is  well  worthy  of  the  deficiencies  which 
it  hath ;  being  neither  fine  enough  to  deceive,  nor 
h&ndsome  to  use,  nor  wholesome  to  please. 

For  Athletic,  I  take  the  subject  of  it  largely, 
that  is  to  say,  for  any  point  of  ability  whereunto 
the  body  of  man  may  be  brought,  whether  it  be 
of  activity,  or  of  patience;  whereof  activity  hath 
two  parts,  strength  and  swiftness ;  and  patience 


likewise  hath  two  parts,  hardness  against  wants 
and  extremities,  and  indurance  of  pain  or  tor- 
ment :  whereof  we  see  the  practices  in  tumblers, 
in  savages,  and  in  those  that  suffer  punishment : 
nay,  if  there  be  any  other  faculty  which  falls  not 
within  any  of  the  former  divisions,  as  in  those 
that  dive,  that  obtain  a  strange  power  of  contain- 
ing respiration,  and  the  like,  I  refer  it  to  this 
part.  Of  these  things  the  practices  are  known, 
but  the  philosophy  that  concerneth  them  is  not 
much  inquired  ;  the  rather,  I  think,  because  they 
are  supposed  to  be  obtained,  either  by  an  aptness 
of  nature,  which  cannot  be  taught,  or  only  by 
continual  custom,  which  is  soon  prescribed ; 
which  though  it  be  not  true,  yet  I  forbear  to  note 
any  deficiencies:  for  the  Olympian  games  are 
down  long  since,  and  the  mediocrity  of  t1>ese 
things  is  for  use;  as  for  the  excellency  of  them, 
it  serveth  for  tlie  most  part  but  for  mercenary 
ostentation. 

For  arts  of  pleasure  sensual,  the  chief  deficience 
in  them  is  of  laws  to  repress  them.  For  as  it 
hath  been  well  observed,  that  the  arts  which' 
flourish  in  times  while  virtue  is  in  growth,  are 
military;  and  while  virtue  is  in  state,  are  liberal; 
and  while  virtue  is  in  declination,  are  voluptuary ; 
80  I  doubt  that  this  age  of  the  world  is  somewhat 
upon  the  descent  of  the  wheel.  With  arts  volup- 
tuary I  couple  practices  joculary ;  for  the  deceiving 
of  the  senses  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  senses. 
As  for  games  of  recreation,  I  hold  them  to  belong 
to  civil  life  and  education.  And  thus  much  of 
that  particular  human  philosophy  which  concerns 
the  body,  which  is  but  the  tabernacle  of  the  mind. 

For  Human  Knowledge  which  concerns  the 
Mind,  it  hath  two  parts ;  the  one  that  inquireth 
of  the  substance  or  nature  of  the  soul  or  mind, 
the  other  that  inquireth  of  the  faculties  or  func- 
tions thereof.  Unto  the  first  of  these,  the  c^fc- 
siderations  of  the  original  of  the  soul,  whether  *i 
be  native  or  adventive,  and  how  far  it  is  exempt  1 
from  laWs  of  matter,  and  of  the  immortality 
thereof,  and  many  other  points  do  appertain: 
which  have  been  not  more  laboriously  inquired 
than  variously  reported  :  so  as  the  travail  therein 
taken  seemeth  to  have  been  ratlier  in  a  maze  than 
in  a  way.  But  although  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  knowledge  may  be  more  really  and  soundly 
inquired,  even  in  nature,  than  it  hath  been;  yet 
I  hold  that  in  the  end  it  must  be  bounded  by 
religion,  or  else  it  will  be  subject  to  deceit  and 
delusion :  for  as  the  substance  of  the  soul  in  the 
creation  was  not  extracted  out  of  the  mass  of 
heaven  and  earth  by  the  benediction  of  a  "  pro- 
ducat,"  but  was  immediately  inspired  from  God : 
so  it  is  not  possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise 
than  by  accident,  subject  to  the  laws  of  heaven 
and  earth,  which  are  the  subject  of  philosophy; 
and  therefore  the  true  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  state  of  the  soul  must  come  by  the  same  in- 
spiration that  gave  the  substance.  Unto  this 
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part  of  knowledge  touching  the  soul  there  he  two 
appendices ;  which,  as  they  have  heen  handled, 
have  raihier  vapoured  forth  fables  than  kindled 
truth,  divination  and  fascination. 

Divination  hath  been  anciently  and  fitly  divided 
into  artificial  and  natural ;  whereof  artificial  is, 
when  the  mind  maketh  a  prediction  by  argument, 
concluding  upon  signs  and  tokens;  natural  is, 
when  the  mind  hath  a  presentation  by  an  internal 
power,  without  the  inducement  of  a  sign.  Arti- 
ficial is  of  two  sorts ;  either  when  the  argument 
is  coupled  with  a  derivation  of  causes,  which  is 
rational ;  or  when  it  is  only  grounded  upon  a 
coincidence  of  the  effect,  which  is  experimental : 
whereof  the  latter  for  the  most  part  is  super- 
stitious ;  such  as  were  heathen  observations  upon 
the  inspection  of  sacrifices,  the  flights  of  birds, 
the  swarming  of  bees;  and  such  as  was  the 
Chaldean  astrology,  and  the  like.  For  artificial 
divination,  the  several  kinds  thereof  are  distri- 
buted amongst  particular  knowledges.  The  as- 
tronomer hath  his  predictions,  as  of  conjunctions, 
aspects,  eclipses,  and  the  like.  The  physician 
hath  his  predictions  of  death,  of  recovery,  of  tlie 
accidents  and  issues  of  diseases.  The  politician 
hath  his  predictions;  *^0  urbcm  venalem,  et  cito 
perituram,  si  emptorem  invenerit !"  which  stayed 
not  long  to  be  performed,  in  Sylla  first,  and  afler 
in  Ceesar.  So  as  these  predictions  are  now  im- 
pertinent, and  to  be  referred  over.  But  the  divi- 
nation which  springeth  from  the  internal  nature 
of  the  soul,  is  that  which  we  now  speak  of; 
which  hath  been  m'.idc  to  be  of  two  sorts,  primi- 
tive and  by  influxion.  Primitive  is  grounded 
upon  the  supposition,  that  the  mind,  when  it  is 
withdrawn  and  collected  into  itself,  and  not  dif- 
fused into  the  organs  of  the  body,  hath  some 
extent  and  latitude  of  prenotion;  which  therefoie 
appcareth  most  in  sleep,  in  ecstasies,  and  near 
death,  and  more  rarely  in  waking  apprehensions ; 
and  is  induced  and  furthered  by  those  abstinences 
and  observances  which  make  the  mind  most  to 
consist  in  itself:  by  infiuxion,  is  grounded  upon 
the  conceit  that*  the  mind,  as  a  mirror  or  glass, 
should  take  illumination,  from  tlie  foreknowledge 
of  God  and  spirits ;  unto  which  the  same  regimen 
doth  likewise  conduce.  For  the  retiring  of  the 
mind  within  itself,  is  the  state  which  is  most 
susceptible  of  divine  influxions ;  save  that  it  is 
accompanied  in  this  case  with  a  fervency  and 
elevation,  which  the  ancients  noted  by  fury,  and 
not  with  a  repose  and  quiet,  as  it  is  in  the  other. 

Fascination  is  the  power  and  act  of  imagina- 
tion, intensive  upon  other  bodies  than  the  body 
of  tlie  imaginant:  for  of  that  we  spake  in  the 
proper  plao^ :  wherein  the  school  of  Paracelsus, 
and  t!ie  disciples  of  pretended  natural  magic  have 
been  so  intemperate,  as  they  have  rxalu?d  the 
power  of  the  imagination  to  be  much  one  with 
the  power  of  miracUvworking  faith ;  others,  that 
iraw  nearer  to  probability,  calling  to  their  view 


the  secret  passages  of  fhings,  and  spcdallj «( 
the  contagion  that  passeth  from  body  to  bodj,^ 
conceive  it  should  likewise  be  agreeable  to  » 
ture,  that  there  should  be  some  transtiiissioas  al 
operations  from  spirit  to  spirit  without  the  mA 
tion  of  the  senses;  whence  the  conceits  hue 
grown,  now  almost  made  ciril,  of  the  masttrifl; 
spirit,  and  the  force  of  confidence,  and  the  like. 
Incident  unto  this  is  the  inquiry  how  to  raise  tal 
fortify  the  imagination:  for  if  the  imagintiii 
fortified  have  power,  then  it  is  nvaterial  to  kaov 
how  to  fortify  and  exalt  it*  And  herein  coma  ia 
crookedly  and  dangerously  a  palliation  of  a  fRCl 
part  of  ceremonial  magic.  For  it  may  be  jb- 
tended  that  ceremonies,  characters,  and  chaai, 
do  work,  not  by  any  tacit  or  sacramental  cosfenct 
with  evil  spirits,  but  serve  only  to  strengthen  Ae 
imagination  of  him  that  useth  it ;  as  imagwn 
said  by  the  Roman  church  to  fix  the  eogitatioM, 
and  raise  the  devotions  of  them  that  pray  bcCn 
them.  Dut  for  mine  own  judgment,  if  it  be  ad^ 
mitted  that  imagination  hath  power,  and  An 
ceremonies  fortify  imagination,  and  that  theyW 
used  sincerely  and  intentionally  for  that  purpMi: 
yet  I  should  hold  them  unlawful,  as  opposiaf  tc 
that  first  edict  which  God  gave  unto  nnn,**h 
sudore  vultus  comedes  panera  tuam."  For  ibcj 
propound  those  noble  effects,  which  God  halh  teC 
forth  unto  man  to  be  bought  at  the  price  of  labon^ 
to  be  attained  by  a  few  easy  and  slothful  obio- 
vances.  Deficiencies  in  these  knowledges  I  wfll 
report  none,  other  than  the  general  deficieiee, 
that  it  is  not  known  how  much  of  them  is  Teiitff 
and  how  much  vanity. 

Tlie  knowledge  which  respecteth  the  (acdtiei 
of  the  mind  of  man  is  of  two  kinds :  the  one  re- 
specting his  understanding  and  reason,  and  tfae 
other  his  will,  appetite,  and  afiTcction  ;  whereof 
the  former  produceth  direction  or  decree,  thehller 
action  or  execution.  It  is  true  that  the  imagin- 
tion  is  an  agent  or  «  nuncius,'*  in  both  proviooct, 
both  the  judicial  and  ministerial.  For  tesK 
sendcth  over  to  the  imagination  before  iMfOi 
have  judged  ;  and  reason  sendeth  over  to  imfi- 
nation  before  the  decree  can  be  acted  ;  for  iinap- 
nation  ever  precedeth  voluntary  motion.  Saviif 
that  this  Janus  of  imagination  hatli  differing  faea; 
for  the  face  towards  reason  hath  the  print  of  tnib 
hut  the  face  towards  action  hatii  the  print  of  good* 
which  nevertheless  are  faces, 

"  Qunlc«  decct  cue  •ororum." 
Neither  is  the  imigination  simply  and  only  a 
messenger  ;  but  is  invested  with,  or  at  letrt 
usurpcth  no  small  authority  in  itself,  hrsides  the 
duty  of  the  message  For  it  was  well  said  fcy 
Aristotle,  "That  the  mind  hath  over  the  body 
that  comniandmont,  which  the  lord  hath  over  a 
bondman;  but  that  reason  hath  over  the  imagine* 
tion  that  commandment  whirh  a  magintrate  hath 
over  a  free  citizen;"  who  may  come  also  to  ndo 
in  his  turn.    For  wc  sec  that,  in  matters  of  faith 
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and  religrion,  we  raise  our  imagination  above  onr 
reason ;  which  is  the  cause  why  religion  sought 
ever  access  to  the  mind  by  similitudes,  types, 
parables,  visions,  dreams.  And  again,  in  all 
persuasions  that  are  wrought  by  eloquence,  and 
other  impressions  of  like  nature,  which  do  paint 
and  disguise  the  true  appearance  of  things,  the 
chief  recommendation  unto  reason  is  from  the  im- 
agination. Nevertheless,  because  I  find  not  any 
science  that  doth  properly  or  fitly  pertain  to  the 
imagination,  I  see  no  cause  to  alter  the  former  di- 
Tision.  For  as  for  poesy,  it  is  rather  a  pleasure 
or  play  of  the  imagination,  than  a  work  or  duty 
thereof.  And  if  it  be  a  work,  we  speak  not  now 
of  such  parts  of  learning  as  the  imagination  pro- 
doceth,  but  of  such  sciences  as  handle  and  con- 
aider  of  the  imagination ;  no  more  tlian  we  shall 
speak  now  of  such  knowledges  as  reason  pro- 
duceth,  for  that  extendeth  to  all  philosophy,  but 
of  such  knowledges  as  do  handle  and  inquire  of 
the  faculty  of  reason  :  so  as  poesy  had  its  true 
place.  As  for  the  power  of  the  imagination  in 
nature,  and  the  manner  of  fortifying  the  same,  we 
have  mentioned  it  in  the  doctrine  «  De  anima," 
whereunto  it  most  fitly  bclongeth.  And  lastly, 
for  imaginative  or  insinuative  reason,  which  is  the 
subject  of  rhetoric,  we  think  it  best  to  refer  it  to 
the  arts  of  reason.  So  therefore  we  content  our- 
selves with  the  former  division,  that  Human  Phi- 
losophy, which  respecteth  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  of  man,  hath  two  parts.  Rational  and  Moral. 

The  part  of  Human  Philosophy  which  is  ra- 
tional is  of  all  knowledges,  to  the  most  wits,  the 
least  delightful,  and  seemeth  but  a  net  of  subtilty 
and  spinosity.  For  as  it  was  truly  said,  that 
knowledge  is  '*  pabulum  animi ;"  so  in  ihe  nature 
of  men's  appetite  to  this  food,  most  men  are  of 
the  taste  and  stomach  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert, 
that  would  fain  have  returned  "  ad  ollas  camium," 
and  were  weary  of  manna ;  which,  though  it  were 
celestial  seemed  less  nutritive  and  comfortable. 
So  generally  men  taste  well  knowledges  that  are 
drenched  in  flesh  and  blood,  civil  history,  morality, 
policy,  about  the  which  men's  affections,  praises, 
fortunes,  do  turn  and  are  conversant:  but  this 
same  "  lumen  siccum"  doth  parch  and  offend  most 
men*s  watery  and  soft  natures.  But,  to  speak 
truly  of  things  as  they  are  in  worth,  rational 
knowledges  are  the  keys  of  all  other  arts ;  for  as 
Aristotle  saith  aptly  and  elegantly,  <«  That  the 
hand  is  the  instrument  of  instruments,  and  the 
mind  is  the  form  of  forms:"  so  these  be  truly 
said  to  be  the  art  of  arts :  neither  do  they  only 
direct,  but  likewise  confirm  and  strengthen ;  even 
as  the  habit  of  shooting  doth  not  only  enable  to 
shoot  a  nearer  shoot,  but  also  to  draw  a  stronger 
bow. 

The  arts  intellectual  are  four  in  number ;  divid- 
ed according  to  the  ends  whereunto  they  are  re- 
ferred :  for  man's  labour  is  to  invent  that  which  is 
sought  or  propounded ;  or  to  judge  that  which  is 


invented ;  or  to  retain  that  which  is  judged ;  or 
to  deliver  over  that  which  is  retained.  So  as  the 
arts  must  be  four ;  art  of  inquiry  or  invention ;  art 
of  examination  or  judgment ;  art  of  eustody  or 
memory ;  and  art  of  elocution  or  tradition. 

Invention  is  of  two  kinds,  much  differing ;  Uie 
one,  of  arts  and  sciences ;  and  the  other,  of  speech 
and  arguments.  The  former  of  these  I  do  report 
deficient ;  which  seemeth  to  me  to  be  such  a  de 
ficience  as  if,  in  the  making  of  an  inventory  touch- 
ing the  estate  of  a  defunct,  it  should  be  set  down, 
that  there  is  no  ready  money.  For  as  money  will 
fetch  all  other  commodities,  so  this  knowledge  is 
that  which  should  purchase  all  the  rest.  And 
like  as  the  West  Indies  had  never  been  discover- 
ed, if  the  use  of  the  mariner's  needle  had  not  been 
first  discovered,  though  the  one  be  vast  regions, 
and  the  other  a  small  motion ;  so  it  cannot  be 
found  strange  if  sciences  be  no  farther  discovered, 
if  the  art  itself  of  invention  and  discovery  hath 
been  passed  over. 

That  this  part  of  knowledge  is  wanting,  to  my 
judgment  standeth  plainly  confessed;  for  first, 
logic  doth  not  pretend  to  invent  sciences,  or  the 
axioms  of  sciences,  but  passeth  it  over  with  a 
»*cuique  in  sua  arte  crcdendum."  And  Celsus 
acknowledgeth  it  gravely,  speaking  of  the  em- 
pirical and  dogmatical  sects  of  physicians,  *«  That 
medicines  and  cures  were  first  found  out,  and 
then  after  the  reasons  and  causes  were  discoursed ; 
and  not  the  causes  first  found  out,  and  by  light 
from  them  the  medicines  and  cures  discovered." 
And  Plato,  in  his  The«tetus,  noteth  well,  "That 
particulars  are  infinite,  and  the  higher  generalities 
give  no  sufficient  direction ;  and  that  the  pith  of 
all  sciences,  which  maketh  the  artsman  differ 
from  the  inexpert,  is  in  the  middle  propositions, 
which  in  every  particular  knowledge  are  taken 
from  tradition  and  experience."  And  therefore 
we  see,  that  they  which  discourse  of  the  inven- 
tions and  originals  of  things,  refer  them  rather  to 
chance  than  to  art,  and  rather  to  beasts,  birds, 
fishes,  serpents,  than  to  men. 

**  DicUmnum  yenetriz  Cretra  carpU  ab  Ida, 
Puberibu*  caulcm  folib,  et  llore  comantcm 
Purpureo :  non  Ilia  feris  incognita  capria 
Graniina,  cum  tergo  volucrea  hcsere  aagUtc." 

So  that  it  was  no  marvel,  the  manner  of  antiquity 
being  to  consecrate  inventors,  that  the  ^Egyptians 
had  so  few  human  idols  in  their  temples,  but  al 
most  all  brute. 

"  Omnigenumque  Deum  monstra,  et  latratnr  Anubif, 
Contra  Neptunum,  et  Venercm,  contraque  Minervam,**  &c. 

And  if  you  like  better  the  tradition  of  the  Grecians, 
and  ascribe  the  first  inventions  to  men ;  yet  you 
will  rather  believe  that  Prometheus  first  struck 
the  flints,  and  marvelled  at  the  spark,  than  that 
when  he  first  struck  the  flints  he  expected  the 
spark:  and  therefore  we  see  the  West  Indian 
Prometheus  had  no  intelligence  with  the  European, 
because  of  the  rareness  with  them  of  flint,  that 
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gaye  the  first  occasion.  So  as  it  should  seem, 
that  hitherto  men  are  rather  heholden  to  a  wild 
goat  for  surgory,  or  to  a  nightingrale  for  music,  or 
to  the  ibis  for  some  part  of  physic,  or  to  the  pot 
lid  that  flew  open  for  artillery,  or  generally  to 
chance,  or  any  thing  else,  than  to  logic,  for  the 
invention  of  arts  and  sciences.  Neither  is  the 
form  of  invention  which  Virgil  describeth  much 
other : 

**  Ut  vaiiai  nsai  medltando  eztunderet  artc« 
Paulatim." 

For  if  you  observe  the  words  well,  it  is  no  other 
method  than  that  which  brute  beasts  are  capable 
of,  and  do  put  in  use ;  which  is  a  perpetual  in- 
tending or  practising  some  one  thing,  urged  and 
imposed  by  an  absolute  necessity  of  conservation 
of  being:  for  so  Cicero  saith  very  truly,  "  Usus 
uni  rei  deditus,  et  naturam  ct  artem  saepe  vincit.' 
And  therefore  if  it  be  said  of  men, 

**  Labor  omnia  vincit 
Improbui,  et  durli  urgent  in  rebus  egeitaa ;" 

it  is  likewise  said  of  beasts, «« Quis  psittaco  do- 
cuit  suum  x«?p«?"  Who  taught  the  raven  in  a 
drought  to  throw  pebbles  into  a  hollow  tree,  where 
she  espied  water,  that  the  water  might  rise  so  as 
she  might  come  to  it!  Who  taught  the  bee  to 
sail  through  such  a  vast  sea  of  air,  and  to  find  the 
^ay  from  a  field  in  flower,  a  great  way  off,  to  her 
hi^e  t  Who  taught  the  ant  to  bite  every  grain 
of  corn  that  she  burieth  in  her  hill,  lest  it  should 
take  root  and  grow  1  Add  then  the  word  "  extun- 
dere,"  which  importeth  the  extreme  difficulty, 
and  the  word  "  paulatim,"  which  importeth  the 
extreme  slowness,  and  we  are  where  we  were, 
even  amongst  the  ^Egyptians'  gods ;  there  being 
little  left  to  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  nothing  to 
the  duty  of  art,  for  matter  of  invention. 

Secondly,  the  induction  which  the  logicians 
speak  of,  and  which  secmcth  familiar  with  Plato, 
(whereby  the  principles  of  sciences  may  be  pre- 
tended to  bn  invented,  and  so  the  middle  propo- 
sitions by  dorivation  from  the  principles ;)  their 
form  of  induction,  I  say,  is  utterly  vicious  and  in- 
competent: wherein  their  error  is  the  fouler, 
because  it  is  the  duty  of  art  to  perfect  and  exalt 
nature;  but  they  contrariwise  have  wronged, 
abused,  and  traduced  nature.  For  he  that  shall 
attentively  observe  how  the  mind  doth  gather  this 
excellent  dew  of  knowledge,  like  unto  that  which 
the  poet  speiketh  of,  "Aerei  mellis  coelestia 
dona,"  distilling  and  contriving  it  out  of  particu- 
lars natural  and  artificial,  as  the  flowers  of  the 
field  and  garden,  shall  find  that  the  mind  of  her- 
self by  nature  doth  manage  and  act  an  induction 
much  bpttc^r  than  they  describe  it.  For  to  con- 
clude upon  an  enumeration  of  particulars,  without 
instance  eontradictory,  is  no  conclusion,  but  a 
conjecture ;  for  who  can  assure,  in  many  subjects 
upon  tliosc  particulars  which  appear  of  a  side, 
that  there  arc  nor  other  on  the  contrary  side  which 
appear  not  ?    As  if  Samuel  should  have  rested 


upon  those  sons  of  Jesse  which  were  Immgkt 
before  him,  and  failed  of  DaTid,  which  wis  ii 

the  field.  And  this  form,  to  say  tnith,  is  m 
gross,  as  it  had  not  been  possible  for  win  m 
subtile  as  have  managed  these  things  to  hm 
offered  it  to  the  world,  bat  that  they  faasled  tt 
their  theories  and  dogmaticals,  and  were  impcd- 
ous  and  scornful  toward  particulars ;  which  tiidr 
manner  was  to  use  but  as  >»  lictores  and  viatoie<* 
for  sergeants  and  whifilers,  •«  ad  summovendm 
turbam,"  to  make  way  and  make  room  for  ifasir 
opinions,  rather  than  in  their  true  use  and  taikt. 
Certainly  it  is  a  thing  may  touch  a  man  with  a 
religious  wonder,  to  see  how  the  footsteps  of  «- 
ducement  are  the  very  same  in  divine  and  hnmiB 
truth :  for  as  in  divine  truth  man  cannot  tDdui 
to  become  as  a  child ;  so  in  human,  they  repolBi 
the  attending  the  inductions  whereof  we  spaik, 
as  if  it  were  a  second  infancy  or  childhood. 

Thirdly,  allow  some  principles  or  axioms  «» 
rightly  induced,  yet  nevertheless  certain  it  is  tbt 
middle  propositions  cannot  be  deduced  from  tiwB 
in  subject  of  nature  by  syllogism,  that  is,  by  toosk 
and  reduction  of  them  to  principles  in  a  middb 
term.  It  is  true  that  in  sciences  popular,  as  mh 
ralities,  laws,  and  the  like,  yea  and  divinity,  (b^ 
cause  it  pleaseth  God  to  apply  himself  to  tki 
capacity  of  the  simplest,)  that  form  may  hot 
use ;  and  in  natural  philosophy  likewise,  by  vij 
of  argument  or  satisfactory  reason,  **  Qus  aae^ 
sum  pant,  opens  effceta  est:"  but  the  subtihysf 
nature  and  operations  will  not  be  enchainsd  ia 
those  bonds :  for  arguments  consist  of  pispM' 
tions,  and  propositions  of  words ;  and  words  ■• 
but  the  current  tokens  or  marks  of  popular  noliiai 
of  things :  which  notions,  if  they  be  grossly  wd 
variably  collected  out  of  particulars,  it  is  not  tk 
laborious  examination  either  of  consequencM  of 
arguments,  or  of  the  troth  of  propositions,  that  cm 
ever  correct  that  error,  being,  as  the  physidaM 
speak,  in  the  first  digestion :  and  therefore  it  WM 
not  without  cause,  that  so  many  excellent  plul^ 
sophers  became  sceptics  and  academics,  and  d» 
nied  any  certainty  of  knowledge  or  comprehe^ 
sion;  and  held  opinion,  that  the  knowledge  of 
man  extendeth  only  to  appearances  and  probabifr 
ties.  It  is  true  that  in  Socrates  it  was  suppond 
to  be  but  a  form  of  irony,  **  Scicntiam  dissioni- 
lando  simulavit:"  for  he  used  to  disable  hit 
knowledge,  to  the  end  to  enhance  his  knowledge; 
like  the  humour  of  Tiberius  in  his  bcginningSi 
that  would  reign,  but  would  not  acknowled^  io 
much :  and  in  the  later  Academy,  which  Cicero  em- 
braced, this  opinion  also  of**  acatalepsia,^*  I  doubt, 
was  not  held  sincerely :  for  that  all  those  which 
excelled  in  "copia"  of  speech  seem  to  hiTS 
chosen  that  sect,  as  that  which  was  fittrst  to  give 
rrlory  to  their  eloc^ucnce  and  variable  discooracs; 
being  rather  like  progresses  of  pleasure, 

journeys  to  an  end.     11  ut  assuredly  many 
tcred  in  both  Academies  did  hold  it  in  subtilty 
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and  integrity :  but  bere  was  their  chief  error ; 
they  charged  the  deceit  upon  the  senses ;  which 
in  my  judgment,  notwithstanding  ail  their  cavilla- 
tions,  are  yery  sufficient  to  certify  and  report 
troth,  though  not  always  immediately,  yet  by 
comparison,  by  help  of  instrument,  and  by  pro- 
ducing and  urging  such  things  as  are  too  subtile 
for  the  sense  to  some  effect  comprehensible  by 
the  sense,  and  other  like  assistance.  But  they 
onght  to  have  charged  the  deceit  upon  the  weak- 
ness of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  upon  the  man- 
ner of  collecting  and  concluding  upon  the  reports 
of  the  senses.  This  I  speak,  not  to  disable  the 
mind  of  man,  but  to  stir  it  up  to  seek  help :  for  no 
man,  be  he  nerer  so  cunning  or  practised,  can 
make  a  straight  line  or  perfect  circle  by  steadi- 
ness of  hand,  which  may  be  easily  done  by  help 
of  a  ruler  or  compass. 

This  part  of  the  invention,  concerning  the  in- 
Tention  of  sciences,  I  purpose,  if  God  give  me 
leaTe,  hereafter  to  propound,  haying  digested  it 
into  two  parts ;  whereof  the  one  I  term  *«  Expe- 
rientia  Literata,'*  and  the  other  *>Interpretatio 
Nature  :*'  the  foUner  being  but  a  degree  and  rudi- 
ment of  the  latter.  But  I  will  not  dwell  too 
long,  nor  speak  too  great  upon  a  promise. 

The  inyention  of  speech  or  argument  is  not 
pioperly  an  inyention :  for  to  inyent  is  to  discoyer 
that  we  know  not,  and  not  to  recoyer  or  resummon 
that  which  we  already  know :  and  the  use  of  this 
inyention  is  no  other  but,  out  of  the  knowledge 
whereof  our  mind  is  already  possessed,  to  draw 
forth  or  call  before  us  that  which  may  be  perti- 
nent to  the  purpose  which  we  take  into  our  con- 
sideration. So  as,  to  speak  truly,  it  is  no  inyen- 
tion, but  a  remembrance  or  suggestion,  with  an 
application ;  which  is  the  cause  why  the  schools 
do  place  it  after  judgment,  as  subsequent  and  not 
precedent.  Neyertheless,  because  we  do  account 
it  a  chase,  as  well  of  deer  in  an  enclosed  park  as 
in  a  forest  at  large,  and  that  it  hath  already  ob- 
tained the  name,  let  it  be  called  inyention :  so  as 
it  be  perceiyed  and  discemed,  that  the  scope  and 
end  of  this  inyention  is  readiness  and  present  use 
of  our  knowledge,  and  not  addition  or  ampliiica- 
tion  thereof. 

To  procure  this  ready  use  of  knowledge  there 
are  two  courses.  Preparation  and  Suggestion. 
The  former  of  these  seemeth  scarcely  a  part  of 
knowledge,  consisting  rather  of  diligence  than 
of  any  artificial  erudition.  And  herein  Aristotle 
wittily,  but  hurtfnlly,  doth  deride  the  sophists 
near  his  time,  saying, «« they  did  as  if  one  that 
professed  the  art  of  shoemaking  should  not 
teach  how  to  make  a  shoe,  but  only  exhibit,  in  a 
readiness  a  number  of  shoes  of  all  fashions  and 
sizes.''  But  yet  a  man  might  reply,  that  if  a 
shoemaker  should  haye  no  shoes  in  his  shop,  but 
only  work  as  he  is  bespoken,  he  should  be  weakly 
customed.  But  our  Saviour,  speaking  of  divine 
knowledge,  saith,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
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like  a  good  householder,  that  bringeth  forth  both 
new  and  old  store;  and  we  see  the  ancient 
writers  of  rhetoric  do  give  it  in  precept,  thai 
pleaders  should  have  the  places,  whereof  they 
have  most  continual  use,  ready  handled  in  all  the 
variety  that  may  be;  as  that,  to  speak  for  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  law  against  equity, 
and  contrary ;  and  to  speak  for  presumptions  and 
inferences  against  testimony, and  contrary.  And 
Cicero  himself,  being  broken  unto  it  by  great 
experience,  delivereth  it  plainly,  that  whatsoever 
a  man  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of^  if  he  will 
take  the  pains,  he  may  have  it  in  effect  premedi- 
tate and  handled  ^  in  thesi ;"  so  that  when  he 
cometh  to  a  particular,  he  shall  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  add  names,  and  times,  and  places,  and  such 
other  circumstances  of  individuals.  We  see  like- 
wise the  exact  diligence  of  Demosthenes ;  who, 
in  regard  of  the  great  force  that  the  entrance  and 
access  into  causes  hath  to  make  a  good  impres- 
sion, had  ready  framed  a  number  of  prefaces  for 
orations  and  speeches.  All  which  auUiorities  and 
precedents  may  overweigh  Aristotle's  opinion, 
that  would  have  us  change  a  rich  wardrobe  for  a 
pair  of  shears. 

But  the  nature  of  the  collection  of  this  provi- 
sion or  preparatory  store,  though  it  be  common 
both  to  logic  and  rhetoric,  yet  having  made  an 
entry  of  it  here,  where  it  came  first  to  be  spoken 
of,  I  think  fit  to  refer  over  the  farther  handling  of 
it  to  rhetoric. 

The  other  part  of  invention,  which  I  term  sug- 
gestion, doth  assign  and  direct  us  to  certain 
marks  or  places,  which  may  excite  our  mind  to 
return  and  produce  such  knowledge  as  it  hath 
formerly  collected,  to  the  end  we  may  make  use 
thereof.  Neither  is  this  use,  truly  taken,  only  to 
furnish  argument  to  dispute  probably  with  others, 
but  likewise  to  minister  unto  our  judgment  to 
conclude  aright  within  ourselves.  Neither  may 
these  places  serve  only  to  prompt  our  invention, 
but  also  to  direct  our  inquiry.  For  a  faculty  of 
wise  interrogating  is  half  a  knowledge.  For  as 
Plato  saith, «« Whosoever  seeketh,  knoweth  that 
which  he  seeketh  for  in  a  general  notion;  else 
how  shall  he  know  it  when  he  hath  found  it  t" 
And  therefore  the  larger  your  anticipation  is,  the 
more  direct  and  compendious  is  your  search.  But 
the  same  places  which  will  help  us  what  to  pro- 
duce of  that  which  we  know  already,  will  also 
help  us,  if  a  man  of  experience  were  before  us« 
what  questions  to  ask ;  or,  if  we  have  books  and 
authors  to  instruct  us,  what  points  to  search  and 
revolve :  so  as  I  cannot  report  that  this  part  of  in- 
vention, which  is  that  which  the  schools  call  to- 
pics, is  deficient 

Nevertheless  topics  are  of  two  sorts,  general  and 
special.  The  general  we  have  spoken  to;  but 
the  particular  hath  been  touched  by  some,  but  re- 
jected generally  as  inartificial  and  variable.  But 
leaving  the  humour  which  hath  reigned  too  much 
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m  the  schools,  which  is,  to  be  yainly  subtle  in  a 
few  things  which  are  within  their  command,  and 
to  reject  the  rest ;  I  do  receive  particular  topics, 
(that  is,  places  or  directions  of  invention  and  in- 
quiry in  every  partioiilar  knowledge,)  as  things 
of  great  use,  being  mixtures  of  logic  with  the 
matter  of  sciences ;  for  in  these  it  holdeth,  <*  Ars 
inveiiiondi  adolescit  cum  inventis;"  for  as  in 
going  of  a  way,  we  do  not  only  gain  that  part  of 
the  way  which  is  passed ;  but  we  gain  the  better 
sight  of  that  part  of  the  way  which  remaineth : 
so  every  degree  of  proceeding  in  a  science  giveth 
a  light  to  that  wliich  followeth ;  which  light  if  we 
strengthen,  b^r  drawing  it  forth  into  questions  or 
places  of  inquiiy  ,we  do  greatly  advance  our  pursuit. 

Now  we  pass  unto  the  arts  of  Judgement,  which 
handle  the  natures  of  proofs  and  demonstrations ; 
which  as  to  induction  hath  a  coincidence  with  in- 
vention ;  for  in  all  inductions,  whether  in  good  or 
vicious  form,  the  same  action  of  the  mind  which 
inventeth,  judgeth ;  all  one  as  in  the  sense ;  but 
otherwise  it  is  in  proof  by  syllogism ;  for  the  proof 
being  not  immediate,  but  by  mean,  the  invention 
of  the  mean  is  one  tiling,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
conscqucDco  is  another;  the  one  exciting  only, 
tJie  other  examining.  Therefore,  for  the  real  and 
exact  form  of  judgment,  we  refer  ourselves  to 
that  which  we  have  spoken  of  **  Interpretation  of 
nature." 

For  the  other  judgment  by  syllogism,  as  it  is 
a  thing  most  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man,  so  it 
hath  been  vehemently  and  excellently  laboured ; 
for  the  nature  of  man  doth  extremely  covet  to  have 
somewhat  in  his  understanding  fixed  and  immo- 
\'able,  and  as  a  rest  and  support  of  the  mind.  And 
therefore  as  Aristotle  endeavoureth  to  prove,  that 
in  all  motion  there  is  some  point  quiescent ;  and 
as  he  elegantly  expoundeth  the  ancient  fable  of 
Atlas,  that  stood  fixed,  and  bare  up  the  heaven 
from  falling,  to  be  meant  of  the  poles  or  axle-tree 
of  heaven,  whereupon  the  conversion  is  accom- 
plished :  so  assuredly  men  have  a  desire  to  have 
an  Atlas  or  axle-tree  within,  to  keep  tliem  from 
fluctuation,  which  is  like  to  a  perpetual  peril  of 
falling;  therefore  men  did  hasten  to  set  down 
some  principles  about  which  the  variety  of  their 
disputations  might  turn. 

So  then  this  art  of  judgment  is  but  the  reduction 
of  propositions  to  principles  in  a  middle  term :  the 
principles  to  be  agreed  by  all  and  exempted  from 
arqrument;  the  middle  term  to  be  elected  at  the 
liberty  of  every  man*a  invention ;  the  reduction  to 
be  of  two  kinds,  direct  and  inverted  ;  the  one 
whon  the  proposition  is  reduced  to  the  principle, 
wliich  they  tenn  a  probation  ostensive;  the  other, 
when  the  contradictory  of  the  proposition  is  re- 
duced to  the  contradictory  of  the  principle,  which 
IS  that  which  they  call  ^^por  incommodum,"  or 
pressing  an  absurdity;  the  number  of  middle 
tcnns  to  be  as  the  proposition  standeth  degrees 
onoro  or  less  removed  from  Uie  principle. 


'     But  this  art  hath  two  several  methods  of  doe- 

j  trine,  the  one  by  way  of  diiection«  the  other  hj 

!  way  of  caution ;  the  former  frameth  and  setttA 

'  down  a  true  form  of  consequence,  by  the  vaiialioM 

'  and  deflections  from  which  errors  and 

I  quences  may  be  exactly  judged  ;  toward  the 

position  and  structure  of  which  form,  itisL 

to  handle  the  parts  thereof,  which  are  propositioH, 

and  the  parts  of  propositions,  which  are  simpli 

words :  and  this  is  that  part  of  logic  which  ■ 

comprehended  in  the  analytics. 

The  second  method  of  doctrine  was  introdoced 
for  expedite  use  and  assurance  sake ;  discoTciiai 
the  more  subtile  forms  of  sophisms  and  illaqnei* 
tions  with  their  redargutions,  which  is  thatidkick 
is  termed  Elenches.  For  although  in  the  moR 
gross  sorts  of  fallacies  it  happeneth,  as  Sensa 
maketh  the  comparison  well,  as  in  jngglingfeiti, 
which  though  we  know  not  how  they  are  done, 
yet  we  know  well  it  is  not  as  it  seemeth  to  be; 
yet  the  more  subtle  sort  of  them  doth  not  onlypft 
a  man  beside  his  answer,  bat  doth  many  UM 
abuse  his  judgment. 

This  part  concerning  Elenches  is  exoellntly 
handled  by  Aristotle  in  precept,  but  more  exeel- 
lently  by  Plato  in  example,  not  only  in  the  p«- 
sons  of  the  sophists,  but  even  in  Socrates  himidf; 
who  professing  to  aflirm  nothing,  but  to  iiifioi 
that  which  was  affirmed  by  another,  hath  exaedj 
expressed  all  the  forms  of  objection,  fallacy,  ui 
redargution.  And  although  we  have  said  tkrt 
the  use  of  this  doctrine  is  for  redargution,  yet  it 
is  manifest  the  degenerate  and  corrupt  use  it  ftc 
caption  and  contradiction,  which  pastsetli  for  agnrt 
faculty,  and  no  doubt  is  of  very  great  advantqe: 
though  the  diflerencc  be  good  which  was  mait 
between  orators  and  sophisters,  that  the  one  is  tf 
the  greyhound,  which  hath  his  advantage  in  Ike 
race,  and  the  other  as  the  hare,  which  hath  kr 
advantage  in  the  turn,  so  as  it  is  the  adTantagi 
of  the  weaker  creature. 

But  yet  further,  this  doctrine  of  elenches  hub 
a  more  ample  latitude  and  extent  than  it  p«- 
ccived ;  namely,  unto  divers  parts  of  knowledge; 
whereof  some  are  laboured  and  others  omitted 
For  first,  I  conceive,  though  it  may  seem  at  fini 
somewhat  strange,  that  that  part  whioh  is  variably 
referred  sometimes  to  logic,  sometimes  to  ndir 
physics,  touching  the  common  adjuncts  of  c^ 
sences,  is  but  an  clench ;  for  the  great  sophism 
of  all  sophisms  being  equivocation  or  ambiguitj 
of  words  and  phrase,  (especially  of  such  woidi 
las  are  most  general,  and  intervene,  in  every  iaqoi- 
'  ry,)  it  seemeth  to  me  that  the  true  and  fruitfiil 
use,  leaving  vain  subtiltiea  and  speculations,  of 
the  inquiry  of  majority,  minority,  priority,  poste- 
riority, identity,  diversity,  possibility,  act,  totality, 
parts,  existence,  privation,  and  the  like,  are  but 
wise  cautions  against  ambigui'io^  of  speech. 
So  again  the  distribution  of  thing j  into  certais 
tribes,  which  wo  call  categories  or  predicsmcDtP 
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an  but  cantioDB  agaioBt  the  confusion  of  defini- 
tions and  divisions. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  sedacement  that  worketh 
by  the  strength  of  the  impression,  and  not  by  the 
subtilty  of  the  illaqueation;  not  so  mach  per- 
plexing the  reason,  as  OYemiling  it  by  power  of 
the  imagination.  But  this  part  I  think  more  pro- 
per to  handle  when  I  shall  speak  of  rhetoric. 

But  lastly,  there  is  yet  a  much  more  important 
and  profound  kind  of  follaoies  in  the  mind  of  man, 
which  I  find  not  observed  or  inquired  at  all,  and 
think  good  to  place  here,  as  that  which  of  all  others 
appertaineth  most  to  rectify  judgment:  the  force 
whereof  is  such,  as  it  doth  not  dazzle  or  snare  the 
understanding  in  some  particulars,  but  doth  more 
generally  and  inwardly  infect  and  corrupt  the 
state  thereof.  For  the  mind  of  man  is  far  from  the 
nature  of  a  clear  and  equal  g^ass,  wherein  the 
beams  of  things  should  reflect  according  to  their 
true  incidence ;  nay,  it  is  rather  like  an  enchanted 
glass,  full  of  superstition  and  imposturie,  if  it  be 
not  delivered  and  reduced.  For  this  purpose,  let 
us  consider  the  false  appearances  that  are  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  general  nature  of  the  mind,  be- 
holding them  in  an  example  or  two ;  as  first,  in 
that  instance  which  is  the  root  of  all  superstition, 
namely,  That  to  the  nature  of  the  mind  of  all  men 
^tis  consonant  for  the  afiirmative  or  active  to  af- 
fect more  than  the  negative  or  privative :  so  that  a 
few  times  hitting  or  presence  countervails  ofl- 
times  failing^  or  absence;  as  was  well  answered 
by  Diagoras  to  him  that  showed  him  in  Nep- 
tane^s  temple  the  great  number  of  pictures  of  such 
at  had  escaped  shipwreck  and  had  paid  their 
TOWS  to  Neptune,  saying, '« Advise  now,  you  that 
think  it  folly  to  invocate  Neptune  in  tempest  :'* 
•<Yea,  but,''  saith  Diagoras,  «« where  are  they 
painted  that  zjce  drowned  ?*'  Let  us  behold  it  in 
another  instance,  namely.  That  the  spirit  of  man, 
being  of  an  equal  and  uniform  substance,  doth 
usually  suppose  and  feign  in  nature  a  greater 
equality  and  uniformity  than  is  in  truth.  Hence 
it  Cometh,  that  the  mathematicians  cannot  satisfy 
themselves,  except  they  reduce  the  motions  of 
&e  celestial  bodies  to  perfect  circles,  rejecting 
spiral  lines,  and  labouring  to  be  discharged  of 
eoeentrics.  Hence  it  cometh,  that  whereas  tliere 
are  many  things  in  nature,  as  it  were  «<  monodica, 
8ui  juris;"  yet  the  cogitations  of  man  do  feign 
unto  them  relatives,  parallels,  and  conjugates, 
whereas  no  such  thing  is ;  as  they  have  feigned 
an  element  of  fire,  to  keep  square  with  earth, 
water,  and  air,  and  the  like :  nay,  it  is  not  credi- 
ble, till  it  be  opened,  what  a  number  of  fictions 
and  fancies  the  siniilitude  of  human  actions  and 
arts,  together  with  the  making  of  man  *«  communis 
mensura,"  have  brought  into  Natural  Philosophy; 
not  much  better  than  the  heresy  of  the  Anthropo- 
morphites,  bred  in  the  cells  of  gross  and  solitary 
monks,  and  the  opinion  of  Epicurus,  answerable 
to  the  same  in  heathenism*  who  supposed  the  gods 


to  be  of  human  shape.  And  therefore  Vellcius 
the  Epicurean  needed  not  to  have  asked,  why 
God  should  have  adorned  the  heavens  with  stars, 
as  if  he  had  been  an  ^dilis,  one  that  should  havo 
set  forth  some  magnificent  shows  or  plays.  For 
if  that  gpreat  Work-master  had  been  of  a  human 
disposition,  he  would  have  cast  the  stars  into 
some  pleasant  and  beautiful  works  and  ortters, 
like  the  frets  in  the  roofs  of  houses ;  whereas  one 
can  scarce  find  a  posture  in  square,  or  triangle,  or 
straight  line,  amongst  such  an  infinite  number; 
so  differing  a  harmony  there  is  between  the 
spirit  of  man  and  the  spirit  of  nature. 

Let  us  consider,  again,  the  false  appearances 
imposed  upon  us  by  every  man^s  f^'n  individual 
nature  and  custom,  in  that  feigned  sjpposition 
that  Plato  maketh  of  the  cave :  for  certainly  if  a 
child  were  continued  in  a  grot  or  cuve  under  the 
earth,  until  maturity  of  age,  and  came  suddenly 
abroad,  he  would  have  strange  and  absurd  imagi- 
nations. So  in  like  manner,  although  our  per- 
sons live  in  the  view  of  heaven,  yet  our  spirits 
are  included  in  the  caves  of  our  own  complexions 
and  customs,  which  minister  unto  us  infinite 
errors  and  vain  opinions,  if  they  be  not  recalled  to 
examination.  But  hereof  we  have  given  many 
examples  in  one  of  the  errors  or  peccant  humours, 
which  we  ran  briefly  over  in  our  first  book. 

And  lastly,  let  us  consider  the  false  appear- 
ances that  are  imposed  upon  us  by  words,  which 
are  framed  and  applied  according  to  the  conceit 
and  capacities  of  the  vulgar  sort;  and  although 
we  think  we  govern  our  words,  and  prescribe  it 
well,  «*Loquendum  ut  vulgus,  sentiendum  ut 
sapientes;"  yet  certain  it  is  that  words,  as  a 
Tartar's  bow,  do  shoot  back  upon  the  understand- 
ing of  the  wisest,  and  mightily  entangle  and 
pervert  the  judgment ;  so  as  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary, in  all  controversies  and  disputations,  to 
imitate  the  wisdom  of  the  matliematicians,  in 
setting  down  in  the  very  beginning  the  definitions 
of  our  words  and  terms,  that  others  may  know 
how  we  accept  and  understand  them,  and  whether 
they  concur  with  us  or  no.  For  it  cometh  to 
pass,  for  want  of  this,  that  we  are  sure  to  end 
there  where  we  ought  to  have  begun,  which  is, 
in  questions  and  differences  about  words.  To 
conclude,  therefore,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  divorce  ourselves  from  these  falla- 
cies and  false  appearances,  because  they  are  in- 
separable from  our  nature  and  condition  of  life ; 
so  yet  nevertheless  the  caution  of  them,  (for  all 
clenches,  as  was  said,  are  but  cautions,)  doth 
extremely  import  the  true  conduct  of  human 
judgment.  The  particular  clenches  or  cautions 
against  these  three  false  appearances,  I  find  alto- 
gether deficient. 

Tiiere  remaineth  one  part  of  judgment  of  great 
excellency,  which  to  mine  understanding  is  so 
slightly  touched,  as  I  may  report  that  also  defi- 
cient; which  is  the  application  of  the  differing 
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kinds  of  proofs  to  the  differing  kinds  of  subjects ; 
for  there  being  bat  four  kinds  of  demonstrations, 
iiiat  is,  by  the  immediate  consent  of  the  mind  or 
>^ sense,  by  indnction,  by  sophism,  and  by  eongru- 
:  ity,  (which  is  that  which  Aristotle  calleth  de- 
-monstration  in  orb  or  circle,  and  not  >«a  noti- 
oribus  ;'*)  every  of  these  hath  certain  subjects  in 
the  matter  of  sciences,  in  which  respectiTely 
they  haye  chiefest  use ;  and  certain  others,  from 
which  respectirely  they  ought  to  be  excluded : 
and  the  rigour  and  curiosity  in  requiring  the  more 
seyere  proofs  in  some  things,  and  chiefly  the  facil- 
ity in  contenting  ourselyes  with  the  more  remiss 
prooft  in  others,  hath  been  amongst  the  grreatest 
causes  of  detriment  and  hinderance  to  knowledge. 
The  distributions  and  assignations  of  demonstra- 
tions, according  to  the  analogy  of  sciences,  I  note 
as  deficient. 

The  custody  or  retaining  of  knowledge  is  either 
in  Writing  or  Memory ;  whereof  writing  hath  two 
parts,  the  nature  of  the  character,  and  the  order  of 
the  entry ;  for  the  art  of  characters,  or  other  visible 
notes  of  words  or  things,  it  hath  nearest  conjuga- 
tion with  grammar;  and  therefore  I  refer  it  to 
the  due  place  :  for  the  disposition  and  collocation 
of  that  knowledge  which  we  preserve  in  writing, 
it  consisteth  in  a  good  digest  of  commonplaces ; 
wherein  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  prejudice  imputed 
to  the  use  of  commonplace  books,  as  causing  a 
retardation  of  reading,  and  some  sloth  or  relaxation 
of  memory.  But  because  it  is  but  a  counterfeit 
thing  in  knowledges  to  be  forward  and  pregnant, 
except  a  man  be  deep  and  full,  I  hold  the  entry  of 
commonplaces,  to  be  a  matter  of  great  use  and  es- 
sence in  studying,  as  that  which  assureth  ♦♦  copia" 
of  invention,  and  contracteth  judgment  to  a 
strength.  But  this  is  true,  that  of  the  methods  of 
commonplaces  that  I  have  seen  there  is  none  of  any 
sufficient  worth  ;  all  of  them  carrying  merely  the 
face  of  a  school,  and  not  of  a  world  ;  and  refer- 
ring to  vulgar  matters  and  pedantical  divisions, 
without  all  life,  or  respect  to  action. 

For  the  other  principal  part  of  the  custody  of 
knowledge,  which  is  Memory,  I  find  that  faculty 
in  my  judgment  weakly  inquired  of.  An  art  there 
is  extant  of  it:  but  it  seemeth  to  me  that  there  are 
better  precepts  than  that  art,  and  better  practices  of 
that  art  than  those  received.  It  is  certain  the  art, 
as  it  is,  may  be  raised  to  points  of  ostentation  pro- 
digious ;  but  in  use,  as  it  is  now  managed,  it  is 
barren,  (not  burdensome,  nor  dangerous  to  natural 
memory,  as  is  imagined,  but  barren,)  that  is,  not 
,  dexterous  to  be  applied  to  the  serious  use  of  busi- 
ness and  occasions.  And  therefore  I  make  no  more 
estimation  of  repeating  a  great  number  of  names  or 
words  upon  once  hearing,  or  tho  pouring  forth  of 
a  number  of  verses  or  rhymes  extempore,  or  the 
making  of  a  satirical  similo  of  every  thinnr,  or  the 
turninor  of  every  thing  to  a  jest,  or  the  falsifying  or 
contradicting  of  every  thing  by  cavil,  or  the  like, 
f  whereof  in  the  faculties  of  the  mind  there  is  great 


<(  copia,''  and  such  as  by  device  andpnctioe  inmy 
be  exalted  to  an  extreme  degres  of  wonder,)  than  I 
do  of  the  tricks  of  tumblers,  funambulos,  baladinet ; 
the  one  being  the  same  in  the  mind  that  the  dtha 
is  in  the  body,  matters  of  strangeness  witbout 
worthiness. 

This  art  of  memory  is  but  built  npon  two  in- 
tentions; the  one  prenotion,  the  other  embleoi^ 
Prenotion  dischargeth  the  indefinite  seeking  of  Oat 
we  would  remember,  and  direeteth  us  to  seek  in  a 
narrow  compass,  that  is,  somewhat  that  hath  oon- 
gruity  with  our  place  of  memory.  Emblem  i^ 
dnoeth  conceits  intellectual  to  images  eenmbley 
which  strike  the  memory  more ;  out  of  which 
axioms,  may  be  drawn  much  better  practice  dnui 
that  in  use ;  and  i>esides  which  axioms  there  an 
divers  more  touching  help  of  memory,  not  inferior 
to  them.  But  I  did  in  the  beginning  distinguish, 
not  to  report  those  things  deficient,  which  are  but 
only  ill  managed. 

There  remaineth  the  fourth  kind  of  rationtl 
knowledge,  which  is  transitive,  conceming  the 
expressing  or  transferring  oar  knowledge  to 
others ;  which  I  will  term  by  the  general  name 
of  tradition  or  delivery.  Tradition  hath  three 
parts ;  the  first  concerning  the  organ  of  traditioii; 
the  second  concerning  the  method  of  traditioB ; 
and  the  third  concerning  the  illustntion  of  tnp 
dition. 

For  the  organ  of  tradition,  it  is  either  speedi  or 
writing :  for  Aristotle  saith  well,  >'  Words  are  Ae 
images  of  cogitations,  and  letters  are  the  imagaa 
of  words  ;'*  but  yet  it  is  not  of  necessity  thai  o^|i- 
tations  be  expressed  by  the  medium  of  worda. 
For  whatsoever  is  capable  of  sufllcient  differenoea, 
and  those  perceptible  by  the  sense,  is  in  natnre 
competent  to  express  cogitations.  And  therefore 
we  see  in  the  commerce  of  barbarous  people,  that 
understand  not  one  another's  language,  and  in  the 
pTactice  of  divers  that  are  dumb  and  deaf,  that 
men's  minds  are  expressed  in  gestures,  thoagh 
not  exactly,  yet  to  serve  the  turn.  And  we  under- 
stand further,  that  it  is  the  use  of  China,  and  the 
kingdoms  of  the  high  Levant,  to  write  in  cha- 
racters real,  which  express  neither  lettera  nor 
words  in  gross,  but  things  or  notions ;  insonindi 
as  countries  and  provinces,  which  understand 
not  one  another's  language,  can  nevertheless  read 
one  another's  writings,  because  the  charaeteia 
are  accepted  more  generally  than  the  languages 
do  extend ;  and  therefore  they  have  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  characters,  as  many,  I  suppose,  as  radical 
words. 

These  notes  of  cogitations  are  of  two  sorts; 
the  one  when  the  note  hath  some  similitude  or 
contrruity  with  the  notion ;  the  other  *•  ad  placi- 
tum,"  having  force  only  by  contract  or  accepts* 
tion.  Of  the  former  sort  are  hieroglyphics  and 
fTpstures.  For  as  to  hipToirlyphics,  thinsTii  of  an- 
cient use,  and  embraced  chiefly  by  the  Egyptians, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  nations,  they  are  bat  as 
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continued  impresses  and  emblems.  And  as  for 
gestures,  they  are  as  transitory  hieroglyphics,  and 
are. to  hieroglyphics  as  words  spoken  are  to  words 
written,  in  that  they  abide  not;  but  they  have 
eyermore,  as  well  as  the  other,  an  affinity  with 
the  things  signified :  as  Periander,  being  consulted 
with  how  to  preserve  a  tyranny  newly  usurped, 
bid  the  messenger  attend  and  report  what  he  saw 
him  do ;  and  went  into  his  garden  and  topped  all 
th^  highest  flowers :  signifying,  that  it  consisted 
in  the  cutting  off  and  keeping  low  of  the  nobility 
and  grandees.  '*  Ad  placitum,"  are  the  charac- 
ters real  before  mentioned,  and  words :  although 
some  have  been  willing  by  curious  ipquiry,  or 
rather  by  apt  feigning,  to  have  derived  imposition 
of  names  from  reason  and  intendment;  a  specula- 
tion elegant,  and,  by  reason  it  searcheth  into 
antiquity,  reverent;  but  sparingly  mixed  with 
truth,  and  of  small  fruit.  This  portion  of  know- 
ledge, touching  the  notes  of  things,  and  cogita- 
tions in  general,  I  find  not  inquired,  but  deficient. 
And  although  it  may  seem  of  no  great  use,  con- 
sidering that  words  and  writings  by  letters  do  far 
excel  all  the  other  ways;  yet  because  this  part 
cottccmeth,  as  it  were,  the  mint  of  knowledge, 
(for  words  are  the  tokens  current  and  accepted 
for  conceits,  as  moneys  are  for  values,  and  that  it 
is  fit  men  be  not  ignorant  that  moneys  may  be  of 
another  kind  than  gold  and  silver,)  I  Uiought 
good  to  propound  it  to  better  inquiry. 

Concerning  speech  and  words,  the  considera- 
tion of  them  hath  produced  the  science  of  Gram- 
mar :  for  man  still  striveth  to  reintegrate  himself 
ip  those  benedictions,  from  which  by  his  fault  he 
hath  been  deprived ;  and  as  he  hath  striven  against 
^e  first  general  curse  by  the  invention  of  all  other 
Vts,  so  hath  he  sought  to  come  forth  6(  the  second 
general  curse,  which  was  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
by  the  art  of  grammar:  whereof  the  use  in  a 
mother  tongue  is  small,  in  a  foreign  tongue  more ; 
but  most  in  such  foreign  tongues  as  have  ceased 
to  be  vulgar  tongues,  and  are  turned  only  to 
learned  tongues.  The  duty  of  it  is  of  two  na- 
tures ;  the  one  popular,  which  is  for  the  speedy 
and  perfect  attaining  languages,  as  well  for  inter- 
course of  speech  as  for  understanding  of  authors ; 
the  other  philosophical,  examining  the  power  and 
nature  of  words,  as  they  are  the  footsteps  and 
prints  of  reason :  which  kind  of  analogy  between 
words  and  reason  is  handled  <•  sparsim,''  brokenly, 
though  not  entirely ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  report 
It  deficient,  though  I  think  it  very  worthy  to  be 
reduced  into  a  science  by  itself. 

Unto  grammar  also  belongeth,  as  an  appendix, 
the  consideration  of  the  accidents  of  words; 
which  are  measure,  sound,  and  elevation  or 
accent,  and  the  sweetness  and  harshness  of  them ; 
whence  hath  issued  some  curious  observations  in 
rhetoric,  but  chiefly  poesy,  as  we  consider  it,  in 
respect  of  the  verse,  and  not  of  the  argument : 
wherein  though  men  in  learned  tongues  do  tie 


themselves  to  the  ancient  measures,  yet  in  modem 
languages  it  seemeth  to  me  as  free  to  make  new 
measures  of  verses  as  of  dances ;  for  a  dance  is 
a  measured  pace,  as  a  verse  is  a  measured  speech* 
In  these  things  the  sense  is  better  judge  than  the 
art; 

*'  Ctena  fercula  nottrs 
Manem  coavivis  quam  placuiwe  cock." 

And  of  the  servile  expressing  antiquity  in  an 
unlike  and  an  unfit  subject,  it  is  well  said, 
«« Quod  tempore  antiquum  videtur,  id  incongrui- 
tate  est  maxime  novum.*' 

For  ciphers,  they  are  commonly  in  letters  or 
alphabets,  but  may  be  in  words.  The  kinds  of 
ciphers,  besides  the  8''nple  ciphers,  with  changes, 
and  intermixtures  of  nulls  and  non-significants, 
are  many,  according  to  the  nature  or  rule  of  the 
infolding,  wheel-ciphers,  key-ciphers,  doubles, 
&c.  But  the  virtues  of  them,  whereby  they  are 
to  be  preferred,  are  three ;  that  they  be  not  labo- 
rious to  write  and  read ;  that  they  be  impossible 
to  decipher;  and,  in  some  cases,  tliat  they  be 
without  suspicion.  The  highest  degree  whereof 
is  to  write  «« omnia  per  omnia;"  which  is  un- 
doubtedly possible,  with  a  proportion  quintuple 
at  most  of  the  writing  infolding  to  the  writing 
infolded ,  and  no  other  restraint  whatsoever.  This 
art  of  ciphering,  hath  for  relative  an  art  of  deci- 
phering, by  supposition  unprofitable,  but,  as 
things  are,  of  great  use.  For  suppose  that  ciphers 
were  well  managed,  there  be  multitudes  of  them 
which  exclude  the  decipherer.  But  in  regard  of 
the  rawness  and  unskilfulness  of  the  hands 
through  which  they  pass,  the  greate8t  matters  are 
many  times  carried  in  the  weakest  ciphers. 

In  the  enumeration  of  these  private  and  retired 
arts,  it  may  be  thought  I  seek  to  make  a  great 
muster-roll  of  sciences,  naming  tliem  for  show 
and  ostentation,  and  to  little  other  purpose.  But 
let  those  which  are  skilful  in  them  judge  whether 
I  bring  them  in  only  for  appearance,  or  whether  in 
that  which  I  speak  of  them,  though  in  few  marks, 
there  be  not  some  seed  of  proficience.  And  this 
must  be  remembered,  that  as  there  be  many  of 
great  account  in  their  countries  and  provinces, 
which,  when  they  come  up  to  the  seat  of  the 
estate,  are  but  of  mean  rank  and  scarcely  re- 
garded ;  so  these  arts,  being  here  placed  with  the 
principal  and  supreme  sciences,  seem  petty 
things;  yet  to  such  as  have  chosen  them  to  spend 
their  labours  and  studies  in  them,  they  seem  great 
matters. 

For  the  method  of  tradition,  I  see  it  hath 
moved  a  controversy  in  our  time.  But  as  in  civil 
business,  if  there  be  a  meeting,  and  men  fall  at 
words,  there  is  commonly  an  end  of  the  matter 
for  that  time,  and  no  proceeding  at  all ;  so  in 
learning,  where  there  is  much  controversy,  there 
is  many  times  little  inquiry.  For  this  part  of 
knowledge  of  method  seemeth  to  me  so  weakly 
inquired  as  I  shall  report  it  deficient. 
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Method  hath  heen  placed,  and  that  not  ^miss, 
in  logic,  as  a  part  of  judgment :  for  as  the  doc- 
trine of  syllogisms  comprehendeth  the  rules  of 
judgment  upon  that  which  is  invented,  so  the 
doctrine  of  method  containeth  the  rules  of  judg- 
ment upon  that  which  is  to  he  delivered  ;  for 
judgment  precedeth  delivery,  as  it  followeth  in- 
vention. Neither  is  the  method  or  the  nature  of 
the  tradition  material  only  to  the  use  of  know- 
ledge, hut  likewise  to  the  progression  of  know- 
ledge :  for  since  the  labour  and  life  of  one  man 
cannot  attain  to  perfection  of  knowledge,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  tradition  is  that  which  inspireth  the 
felicity  of  continuance  and  proceeding.  And 
therefore  the  most  real  diversity  of  method,  is  of 
method  referred  to  use,  and  method  referred  to 
progression;  whereof  the  one  may  be  termed 
magistral,  and  the  other  of  probation. 

The  latter  whereof  seemeth  to  be  "  via  deserta 
et  interclusa."  For  as  knowledges  are  now  de- 
livered, there  is  a  kind  of  contract  of  error  be- 
tween the  deliverer  and  the  receiver :  for  he  that 
delivcreth  knowledge,  desireth  to  deliver  it  in 
such  form  as  may  be  best  believed,  and  not  as 
may  be  best  examined ;  and  he  that  receiveth 
knowledge,  desireth  rather  present  satisfaction, 
than  expectant  inquiry;  and  so  rather  not  to 
doubt,  than  not  to  err :  glory  making  the  author 
not  to  lay  open  his  weakness,  and  sloth  making 
the  disciple  not  to  know  his  strength. 

But  knowledge  that  is  delivered  as  a  thread  to 
be  spun  on,  ought  to  be  delivered  and  intimated, 
if  it  were  possible,  in  the  same  method  wherein 
it  was  invented  ;  and  so  is  it  possible  of  know- 
ledge induced.  But  in  this  same  anticipated  and 
prevented  knowledge,  no  man  knoweth  how  he 
came  to  the  knowledge  which  he  hath  obtained. 
But  yet  nevertheless,  «*  secundum  majus  et  minus," 
a  man  may  revisit  and  descend  unto  the  founda- 
tions of  his  knowledge  and  consent ;  and  so  trans- 
plant it  into  another,  as  it  grew  in  his  own  mind. 
For  it  is  in  knowledges  as  it  is  in  plants :  if  you 
mean  to  use  the  plant,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  roots ; 
but  if  you  mean  to  remove  it  to  grow,  then  it  is 
more  assured  to  rest  upon  roots  than  slips :  so  the 
delivery  of  knowledges,  as  it  is  now  used,  is  as 
of  fair  bodies  of  trees  without  the  roots ;  good 
for  the  carpenter,  but  not  for  the  planter.  But  if 
you  will  have  sciences  grow,  it  is  less  matter  for 
the  shaft  or  body  of  the  tree,  so  you  look  well  to 
the  taking  up  of  the  roots :  of  which  kind  of  de- 
livery the  method  of  the  mathematics,  in  that  sub- 
ject, hath  some  shadow;  but  generally  1  see  it 
neither  put  in  ure  nor  put  in  inquisition,  and 
therefore  note  it  for  deficient. 

Another  diversity  of  method  there  is,  which 
hath  some  affinity  with  the  former,  used  in  some 
cases  by  the  discretion  of  the  ancients,  but  dis- 
graced since  by  the  impostures  of  many  vain 
persons,  who  have  made  it  as  a  false  light  for 
tlicir  counterfeit  merchandises ;  and  that  is,  enig- 


matical and  disclosed.  The  pretence  whereof  ii^ 
to  remove  the  vulgar  capacities  fipm  being  a^ 
mitted  to  the  secrets  of  knowledges,  and  to  reient 
them  to  selected  auditors,  or  wits  of  such  ahii^ 
ness  as  can  pierce  the  veil. 

Another  diversity  of  method,  whereof  the  tm- 
sequence  is  great,  is  the  delivery  of  knowledfB 
in  aphorisms,  or  in  methods ;  wherein  we  nay 
observe,  that  it  hath  been  too  much  taken  inli 
custom,  out  of  a  few  axioms  or  observations  upoi 
any  subject,  to  make  a  solemn  and  formal  art, 
filling  it  with  some  discourses,  and  illustrating  it 
with  examples,  and  digesting  it  into  a  sensiUi 
method :  but  the  writing  in  aphorisms  hath  mur 
excellent  virtues,  whereto  the  writing-  in  methtd 
doth  not  approach. 

For  first,  it  trieth  the  writer,  whether  he  k 
superficial  or  solid :  for  aphorisms,  except  tfaej 
should  be  ridiculous,  cannot  be  made  but  of  the 
pith  and  heart  of  sciences;  for  discourse  of  ilha^ 
tration  is  cut  oflf;  recitals  of  examples  are  cut  off; 
discourse  of  connection  and  order  is  cut  off;  de- 
scriptions of  practice  are  cut  olT;  so  there  le- 
maineth  nothing  to  fill  the  aphorisms  but  aaam 
good  quantity  of  observation :  and  therefore  bo 
man  can  suffice,  nor  in  reason  will  attempt  to 
write  aphorisms,  but  he  that  is  sound  aal 
grounded.    But  in  methods, 

**Tantuin  lerlei  Junctumque  poHeC, 
Tanturo  de  medio  lumpcls  aceedit  bonorit;" 

as  a  man  shall  make  a  great  show  of  an  art, 

which,  if  it  were  disjointed,  would  come  to  1 

Secondly,  methods  are  more  fit  to  win 

or  belief,  but  less  fit  to  point  to  action ;  for  tlnf 

carry  a  kind  of  demonstration  in  orb  or  circle,  OM 

part  illuminating  another,  and  therefore  satisfy; 

but  particulars,  being  dispersed,  do  best  agist 

with  dispersed  directions.  And  lastly,  aphoritM^ 

representing  a  knowledge  broken,  do  invite  mfli 

to  inquire  farther ;  whereas  methods,  carrying  At 

show  of  a  total,  do  secure  men,  as  if  tbey  wot 

at  farthest. 

Another  diversity  of  method,  which  is  likewiM 
of  great  weight,  is  the  handling  of  knowledge  bf 
assertiqns  and  their  proofs,  or  by  questions  and 
their  determinations ;  the  latter  kind  whereof,  if 
it  bo  immoderately  followed,  is  as  prejudicial  to 
the  proceeding  of  learning,  as  it  is  to  the  proceed- 
ing of  an  army  to  go  about  to  besiege  every  little 
fort  or  hold.  For  if  the  field  be  kept,  and  the 
sum  of  the  enterprise  pursued,  those  smaller 
things  will  come  in  of  themselves :  indeed  a  maa 
would  not  leave  some  important  piece  with  aa 
enemy  at  his  back.  In  like  manner,  the  use  of 
confutation  in  the  delivery  of  sciences  onght  ts 
be  very  sparing;  and  to  serve  to  remove  atrosg 
preoccupations  and  prejudgments,  and  not  to 
minister  and  excite  disputations  and  doubts. 

Another  diversity  of  method  is,  according  to  the 
subject  or  matter  which  is  handled  ;  for  there  it t 
great  difference  in  delivery  of  the  mathematiea, 
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wfaich  are  the  most  abstracted  of  knowledges,  and 
policy  which  is  ihe  most  immersed ;  and  howso- 
erer  contention  hath  been  moved,  touching  a 
uniformity  of  method  in  multiformity  of  matter, 
yet  we  see  how  that  opinion,  besides  the  weakness 
of  it,  hath  been  of  ill  desert  towards  learning,  as 
that  which  taketh  the  way  to  reduce  learning  to 
certain  empty  and  barren  generalities ;  being  but 
the  very  husks  and  shells  of  sciences,  all  the  kernel 
being  foroed  out  and  expulsed  with  the  torture  and 
press  of  the  mettod :  and  therefore,  as  I  did  allow 
well  of  particular  topics  for  invention,  so  I  do 
allow  likewise  of  particular  methods  of  tradition. 

Another  diversity  of  judgment  in  the  delivery 
mnd  teaching  of  knowledge  is,  according  unto  the 
light  and  presuppositions  of  that  which  is  deliver- 
ed ;  for  th&t  knowledge  which  is  new,  and  foreign 
from  opinions  received,  is  to  be  delivered  in 
another  form  than  that  that  is  agreeable  and  fa- 
miliar ;  and  therefore  Aristotle,  when  he  thinks 
to  tax  Democritus,  doth  in  truth  commend  him, 
where  he  saith,  '«If  we  shall  indeed  dispute,  and 
not  follow  after  similitudes,*'  &c.  For  those 
whose  conceits  are  seated  in  popular  opinions, 
need  only  but  to  prove  or  dispute;  but  those 
whose  conceits  are  beyond  popular  opinions  have 
m  doable  labour;  the  one  to  make  themselves 
conceived,  and  the  other  to  prove  and  demon- 
strafe  :  30  that  it  is  of  necessity  with  them  to  have 
lecoorse  to  similitudes  and  translations  to  express 
themselves.  And  therefore  in  the  infancy  of 
letmlng,  and  in  rude  times,  when  those  conceits 
which  are  now  trivial  were  then  new,  the  world 
was  full  of  parables  and  similitudes;  for  else 
would  men  either  have  passed  over  without  mark, 
or  else  rejected  for  paradoxes  that  which  was 
oflered  before  they  had  understood  or  judged.  So 
in  divine  learning,  we  see  how  frequent  parables 
tad  tropes  are ;  for  it  is  a  rule,  *'  That  whatsoever 
acience  is  not  consonant  to  presuppositions,  must 
pray  in  aid  of  similitudes.*' 

There  be  also  other  diversities  of  methods,  vul- 
gar and  received  :  as  that  of  resolution  or  analysis, 
of  constitution  or  systasis,  of  concealment  or 
oypticy  &c.,  which  I  do  allow  well  of,  though  I 
have  stood  upon  those  which  are  least  handled 
and  observed.  All  which  I  have  remembered  to 
this  purpose,  because  I  would  erect  and  constitute 
one  general  inquiry,  which  seems  to  me  deficient, 
teaching  the  wisdom  of  tradition. 

But  unto  this  part  of  knowledge,  concerning 
methods,  doth  farther  belong  not  only  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  whole  frame  of  a  work,  but  also  the 
sererals  beams  and  columns  thereof;  not  as  to 
their  stuff,  but  as  to  their  quantity  and  figure : 
and  therefore  method  considereth  not  only  the 
disposition  of  the  argument  or  subject,  but  likewise 
the  propositions;  not  as  to  their  truth  or  matter,  but 
as  to  their  limitation  and  manner.  For  herein  Ra* 
liras  merited  better  a  great  deal  in  reviving  the 
good  rules  of  propositions,  KoMAo*  vpuroyKara  vcyrtff, 


&c.  than  he  did  in  introducing  the  canker  of  epi- 
tomes ;  and  yet  (as  it  is  the  condition  of  human 
things  that,  according  to  the  ancient  fables,  **  The 
most  precious  things  have  the  most  pernicious 
keepers ;'')  it  was  so,  that  the  attempt  of  the  one 
made  him  fall  upon  the  other.  For  he  had  need 
be  well  conducted  that  should  design  to  make 
axioms  convertible,  if  he  make  them  not  withal 
circular,  and  ♦»  non  promovent,"  or  incurring  into 
themselves  :  but  yet  the  intention  was  excellent 

The  other  considerations  of  method,  concerning 
propositions,  are  chiefly  touching  the  utmost  pro- 
positions, which  limit  the  dimensions  of  sciences ; 
for  every  knowledge  may  be  fitly  said,  besides  the 
profundity,  (which  is  the  truth  and  substance  of 
it,  that  makes  it  solid,)  to  have  a  longitude  and  a 
latitude;  accounting  the  latitude  towards  other 
sciences,  and  the  longitude  towards  action  ;  that 
is,  from  the  greatest  generality  to  the  most  par- 
ticular precept :  the  one  giveth  rule  how  far  one 
knowledge  ought  to  intermeddle  within  the  pro- 
vince of  another,  which  is  the  rule  they  call  Ka9««ri; 
the  other  giveth  rule  unto  what  degree  of  particu- 
larity a  knowledge  should  descend  :  which  latter 
I  find  passed  over  in. silence,  being  in  my  judg- 
ment the  more  material ;  for  certainly  there  must 
be  somewhat  led  to  practice  ;  but  how  much  is 
worthy  the  inquiry.  We  see  remote  and  super- 
ficial generalities  do  but  offer  knowledge  to  scorn 
of  practical  men ;  and  are  no  more  aiding  to  prac- 
tice, than  an  Ortelius's  universal  map  is  to  direct 
the  way  between  London  and  York.  The  better 
sort  of  rules  have  been  not  unfitly  compared  to 
glasses  of  steel  unpolished,  where  you  may  see 
the  images  of  things,  but  first  they  must  be  filed ; 
so  the  rules  will  help,  if  they  be  laboured  and 
polished  by  practice.  But  how  crystalline  they 
may  be  made  at  the  first,  and  how  far  forth  they 
may  be  polished  aforehand,  is  the  question ;  the 
inquiry  whereof  seemeth  to  me  deficient. 

There  hath  been  also  laboured  and  put  in  prac- 
tice a  method,  which  is  not  a  lawful  method,  but 
a  method  of  imposture ;  which  is,  to  deliver  know- 
ledges in  such  manner,  as  men  may  speedily  come 
to  make  a  show  of  learning  who  have  it  not :  such 
was  the  travail  of  Raymundus  Lullius,  in  making 
that  art  which  bears  his  name ;  not  unlike  to  some 
books  of  typocosmy,  which  have  been  made  since ; 
being  nothing  but  a  mass  of  words  of  all  arts,  to 
give  men  countenance,  that  those  which  use  the 
terms  might  be  thought  to  understand  the  art; 
which  collections  are  much  like  a  fripper's  or 
broker's  shop,  that  hath  ends  of  every  thing,  hut 
nothing  of  worth. 

Now  we  descend  to  that  part  which  concemeth 
the  illustration  of  tradition,  comprehended  in  that 
science  which  wo  call  Rhetoric,  or  art  of  elo- 
quence ;  a  science  excellent,  and  excellently  well 
laboured.  For  although  in  true  value  it  is  inferior 
to  wisdom,  (as  it  is  said  by  God  to  Moses,  when 
he  disabled  himself  for  want  of  this  faculty,  Aaron 
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shall  be  thy  speaker,  and  thou  shalt  be  to  him  as 
God:)  yet  with  the  people  it  is  the  more  mighty; 
for  so  Solomon  saith,  *'  Sapiens  corde  appellabitur 
pnidens,  sed  dulcis  eloquio  majora  reperiet  ;*' 
signifying,  that  profoundness  of  wisdom  will  help 
a  man  to  a  name  or  admiration,  but  that  it  is  elo- 
qnence  that  preyaileth  in  an  active  life.  And  as 
to  the  labouring  of  it,  the  emulation  of  Aristotle 
with  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  Cicero,  hath  made  them  in  their  works 
of  rhetoric  exceed  themselves.  Again,  the  ex- 
cellency of  examples  of  eloquence  in  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  added  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  precepts  of  eloquence,  hath  doubled 
the  progression  in  this  art ;  and  therefore  the  de- 
ficiencies which  I  shall  note  will  rather  be  in  some 
collections,  which  may  as  handmaids  attend  the 
art,  than  in  the  rules  or  use  of  the  art  itself. 

Notwithstanding,  to  stir  the  earth  a  little  about 
the  roots  of  this  science,  as  we  have  done  of  the 
rest ;  the  duty  and  office  of  Rhetoric  is,  to  apply 
reason  to  imagination  for  the  better  moving  of  the 
will.  For  we  see  reason  is  disturbed  in  the  ad- 
ministration thereof  by  three  means ;  by  illaquea- 
tion  or  sophism,  which  pertains  to  logic;  by  ima- 
gination or  impression,  which  pertains  to  rhetoric; 
and  by  passion  or  affection,  which  pertains  to 
morality.  And  as  in  negotiation  with  others,  men 
are  wrought  by  cunning,  by  importunity,  and  by 
vehemency;  so  in  this  negotiation  witliin  our- 
selves, men  are  undermined  by  consequences, 
solicited  and  importuned  by  impressions  or  obser- 
vations, and  transported  by  passions.  Neither  is 
the  nature  of  man  so  unfortunately  built,  as  that 
those  powers  and  arts  should  have  force  to  disturb 
reason,  and  not  to  establish  and  advance  it :  for 
the  end  of  logic  is,  to  teach  a  form  of  argument 
to  secure  reason,  and  not  to  entrap  it;  the  end  of 
morality  is  to  procure  the  affections  to  obey  rea- 
son, and  not  to  invade  it;  the  end  of  rhetoric  is, 
to  fill  the  imagination  to  second  reason,  and  not 
to  oppress  it :  for  these  abuses  of  arts  come  in  but 
««ex  oblique,''  for  caution. 

And  therefore  it  was  great  injustice  in  Plato, 
though  springing  out  of  a  just  hatred  of  the  rhe- 
toricians of  his  time,  to  esteem  of  rhetoric  but  as 
a  voluptuary  art,  resembling  it  to  cookery,  that 
did  mar  wholesome  meats,  and  help  unwholesome 
by  variety  of  sauces  to  the  pleasure  of  the  taste. 
For  we  see  that  speech  is  much  more  conversant 
in  adorning  that  which  is  good,  than  in  colouring 
^at  which  is  evil;  for  there  is  no  man  but 
speaketh  more  honcistly  than  he  can  do  or  think; 
and  it  was  excellently  noted  by  Thucydides  in 
Cleon,  that  because  he  used  to  hold  on  the  bad 
side  in  causes  of  estate,  therefore  he  was  ever 
inveighing  against  eloquence  and  good  speech; 
knowing  that  no  man  can  speak  feir  of  courses 
sordid  and  base.  And  therefore  as  Plato  said 
elegantly,  "That  Virtue,  if  she  could  be  seen, 
vould  move  great  love  and  affection  ;'*  so  seeing 


that  she  cannot  be  showed  to  the  sense  by  eoiyf 
ral  shape,  the  next  degree  is  to  show  her  to  Ik 
imagination  in  lively  representation :  for  to  riiov 
her  to  reason  only  in  subtilty  of  argnment,  vii 
a  thing  ever  derided  in  Chrysippns  and  many  tf 
the  Stoics;  who  thought  to  thrust  virtue  ap« 
men  by  sharp  disputations  and  conclusions,  whidi 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  wUl  of  man. 

Again,  if  the  affections  in  themselves  were  pli- 
ant and  obedient  to  reason,  it  were  true,  then 
should  be  no  great  use  of  persuasi^is  and  insimOi 
tions  to  the  will,  more  than  of  nmed  propositiia 
and  proofs ;  but  in  regard  to  the  continual  mnli- 
nies  and  seditions  of  the  affections, 

«« Video  meliora,  proboqae  ; 
Deteriora  lequor  :*' 

reason  would  become  captive  and  servile,  if  d^ 
quence  of  persuasions  did  not  practise  and  vii 
the  imagination  from  the  affections  part,  and  ooa- 
tract  a  confederacy  between  the  reason  and  hur 
gination  against  the  affections ;  for  the  affectioM 
themselves  carry  ever  an  appetite  to  good,  as  rei- 
son  doth.  The  difference  is,  that  the  affectioa 
beholdeth  merely  the  present;  reason  beholdrth 
the  future  and  sum  of  time.  And  therefore  tbB 
present  filling  the  imagination  more,  reason  ii 
commonly  vanquished;  but  afler  that  force  of 
eloquence  and  persuasion  hath  made  things  folniB 
and  remote  appear  as  present,  then  upon  the  »• 
volt  of  the  imagination  reason  prevaileth. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  rhetoric  can  bt 
no  more  charged  with  the  colonring  of  the  wont 
part,  than  logic  with  sophistry,  or  morality  wilk 
vice.  For  we  know  the  doctrines  of  contraries  hs 
the  same,  though  the  use  be  opposite.  It  appeaielk 
also  that  logic  differeth  from  rhetoric,  not  only  tt 
the  fist  from  the  palm,  the  one  close  the  other  al 
large ;  but  much  more  in  this,  that  logic  handled 
reason  exact  and  in  truth,  and  rhetoric  handlethit 
as  it  is  planted  in  popular  opinions  and  manneit. 
And  therefore  AristoUe  doth  wisely  place  rbetarie 
as  between  logic  on  the  one  side,  and  moral  or 
civil  knowledge  on  the  other,  as  participating  of 
both:  for  the  pi^oofs  and  demonstrations  of  logic 
are  toward  all  men  indifferent  and  the  same;  but 
the  proofe  and  persuasions  of  rhetoric  ought  to 
differ  according  to  the  auditors : 

**  Orpheat  in  lylvis,  Inter  delphinaa  Arioa  :*' 
which  application,  in  perfection  of  idea,  ought  ta 
extend  so  far,  that  if  a  man  should  speak  of  tbi 
same  thing  to  several  persons,  he  should  speak  to 
them  all  respectively  in  several  ways:  though 
this  politic  part  of  eloquence  in  private  speech  it 
is  easy  for  the  greatest  orators  to  want;  whils^ 
by  the  observing  their  well-graced  forms  of  spee^ 
they  lose  the  volubility  of  application :  and  theie- 
fore  it  shall  not  be  amiss  to  recommend  this  lo 
better  inquiry,  not  being  curious  whether  we  plaos 
it  here,  or  in  that  part  which  concemeth  policy* 

Now,  therefore,  \\  ill  I  descend  to  the  deficienciiii 
which,  as  I  said,  are  but  attendances :  and  firrt,  I 
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do  not  find  the  wisdom  and  diligence  of  Aristotle 
we)l  pursued,  who  began  to  make  a  collection  of 
the  popular  signs  and  colours  of  good  and  eril, 
both  simple  and  comparative,  which  are  as  the 
Si^hisms  of  rhetoric,  as  I  touched  before.  For 
example : 

•OPHISMA. 

**  duod  laudatur,  iranam :  quod  ▼itaperator,  malum." 

■BDABOUTIO. 

**  Laudat  venalet  qui  Tult  extrudere  OMicea. 
Malum  est,  malum  ett,  Ihquit  emptor :  fed  cum  reces- 
■erit,  turn  gloriabltur." 

The  defects  in  the  labour  of  Aristotle  are  three: 
one,  that  there  be  but  a  few  of  many ;  another, 
that  their  elenches  are  not  annexed :  and  the  third, 
that  he  conceived  but  a  part  of  the  use  of  them : 
fioT  their  use  is  not  only  in  probation,  but  much 
more  in  impression.  For  many  forms  are  equal 
in  signification  which  are  differing  in  impression; 
as  the  difference  is .  great  in  the  piercing  of  that 
which  is  sharp  and  that  which  is  fiat,  though  the 
strength  of  the  percussion  be  the  same :  for  there 
is  no  man  but  will  be  a  little  more  raised  by  hear- 
ing it  ssdd,  **  Your  enemies  will  be  glad  of  this  :*' 

"  Hoc-Itliacut  velit,  eC  magiio  mercentor  Atrida :'.' 

than  by  hearing  it  said  only,  <«This  is  evil  for 
you." 

Secondly,  I  do  resume  also  that  which  I  men- 
tioned before,  touching  provision  or  preparatory 
store,  for  the  furniture  of  speech  and  readiness 
of  invention,  which  appeareth  to  be  of  two  sorts; 
tbe  one  in  resemblance  to  a  shop  of  pieces  un- 
made np,  the  other  to  a  shop  of  things  ready  made 
up  I  both  to  be  applied  to  that  which  is  frequent 
and  most  in  request :  the  former  of  these  I  will 
call  antitheta,  and  the  latter  formulae. 

Antitheta  are  theses  argued  "  pro  et  contra  ;** 
wherein  men  may  be  more  large  and  laborious : 
bat,  in  such  as  are  able  to  do  it,  to  avoid  prolixity 
of  entry,  I  wish  the  seeds  of  the  several  argu- 
ments to  be  cast  np  into  some  brief  and  acute 
sentences,  not  to  be  cited,  but  to  be  as  skains  or 
bbttoms  of  thread,  to  be  nnwinded  at  large  when 
they  come  to  be  used ;  applying  authorities  and 
'  examples  by  reference. 

no  VKKBU  LKO 

'^Non  eat  Interpretatio,  ted  divinatioi  que  recedit,  a  Uteri : 
Cum  recedituf  a  literft,  Judex  tranaH  in  legtslatorem.*' 

PSO  SKfTBNTIA  LEOU. 

**  Ex  omnibni  verbis  est  eliciendut  leiwui,  qui  interpretatur 
■iBfula.** 

Fornralee  are  but  decent  and  apt  passages  or 
conveyances  of  speech,  which  may  serve  indiffei^ 
ently  for  differing  subjects ;  as  of  preface,  con- 
clusion, digression,  transition,  excusation,  &c. 
For  as  in  buildings,  there  is  great  pleasure  and 
use  in  the  well-casting  of  the  staircases,  entries, 
doors,  windows,  and  the  like ;  so  in  speech,  the 
eonveyances  and  passages  are  of  special  omar- 
ment  and  effect 
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A  CONCLVSIOir  UC  A  OSLEBSEATtVE. 

*'  ifo  may  we  redeem  the  Aulti  pasaed,  ami  preyent  tbe 
iDconvenieDces  future.** 

There  remain  two  appendices  touching  the 
tradition  of  knowledge,  the  one  critical,  the  other 
pedantical.  For  all  knowledge  is  either  delivered 
by  teachers,  or  attained  by  men's  proper  endear 
voujs :  and  therefore  as  the  principal  part  of  tra- 
dition of  knowledge  concemeth  chiefly  writing 
of  books,  so  the  relative  part  thereof  concemeth 
reading  of  books ;  whereunto  appertain  incidently 
these  considerations.  The  first  is  concerning  the 
true  correction  and  edition  of  authors ;  whereii^ 
nevertheless  rash  diligence  hath  done  great  pre- 
judice. For  these  critics  have  ofUn  presumed, 
that  that  which  they  understand  not  is  false  set 
down :  as  the  priest  that,  where  he  found  it  was 
written  of  St.  Paul,  ♦*  Demissus  est  per  sportam," 
mended  his  book,  and  made  it  ^«  Demissus  est 
per  portam;''  because  sporta  was  a  hard  word, 
and  out  of  his  reading :  and  surely  their  errors, 
though  they  be  not  so  palpable  and  ridiculous, 
are  yet  of  the  same  kind.  And  therefore,  as  it 
hath  been  wisely  noted,  the  most  corrected  copies 
are  commonly  the  least  correct. 

The  second  is  concerning  the  exposition  and 
explication  of  authors,  which  resteth  in  annota- 
tions and  commentaries :  wherein  it  is  over  usual 
to  blanch  the  obscure  places,  and  discourse  upon 
the  plain. 

Tlie  third  is  concerning  the  times,  'Vrhich  in 
many  cases  give  great  light  to  true  interpreta* 
tions. 

The  fourth  b  concerning  some  brief  censure 
and  judgment  of  the  authors ;  that  men  thereby 
may  make  some  election  unto  themselves  what 
books  to  read. 

And  the  fifth  is  concerning  the  syntax  and 
disposition  of  studies ;  that  men  may  know  in 
what  order  or  pursuit  to  read. 

For  pedantical  knowledge,,  it  containeth  that 
difference  of  tradition  which  is  proper  for  you&; 
wKerennto  appertain  divers  considerations  of  great 
fruit. 

As  first,  the  timing  and  seasoning  of  know- 
ledge ;  as  with  what  to  initiate  them,  and  from 
what  for  a  time  to  refrain  them. 

Secondly,  the  consideration  where  to  begin 
with  the  easiest,  and  so  proceed  to  the  more  diffi- 
cult; and  in  what  courses  to  press  the  more  diffi- 
cult, and  then  to  tarn  them  to  the  more  easy ;  for 
it  is  one  method  to  practise  swimming  with  blad- 
ders, and  another  to  practise  dancing  with  heavy 
shoes. 

A  third  is,  the  application  of  learning  according 
unto  the  propriety  of  the  wits ;  for  there  is  no 
defect  in  the  faculties  intellectual,  but  seemeth  to 
have  a  proper  cure  contained  in  some  studies :  as 
for  example,  if  a  child  be  bird-witted,  that  is, 
hath  not  the  faculty  of  attention,  the  mathematics 
giveth  a  remedy  thereunto;  for  in  them,  if  tha 
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wit  be  caught  away  ont  a  moment,  one  is  to  begin 
anew.  And  as  sciences  have  a  propriety  towards 
faculties  for  cure  and  help,  so  facalties  or  pow^ers 
have  a  sympathy  towards  sciences  for  excellency 
or  speedy  profiting;  and  therefore  it  is  an  inquiry 
of  great  wisdom,  what  kinds  of  wits  and  natures 
are  most  apt  and  proper  for  what  sciences. 

Fourthly,  the  ordering  of  exercises  is  matter 
of  great  consequence  to  hurt  or  help :  for,  as  is 
well  observed  by  Cicero,  men  in  exercising  their 
faculties,  if  they  be  not  well  advised,  do  exercise 
their  faults  and  get  ill  habits  as  well  as  good ;  so 
there  is  a  great  judgment  to  be  had  in  the  con- 
tinuance and  intermission  of  exercises.  It  were 
too  long  to  particularize  a  number  of  other  con- 
siderations of  this  nature,  things  but  of  mean 
appearance,  but  of  singular  efficacy.  For  as  the 
wronging  or  cherishing  of  seeds  or  young  plants 
is  that  that  is  most  importont  to  their  thriving: 
(and  as  it  was  noted  that  the  first  six  kings,  be- 
ing in  truth  as  tutors  of  the  state  of  Rome  in  the 
infancy  thereof,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
immense  greatness  of  that  state  which  followed :) 
so  the  culture  and  manurancc  of  minds  in  youth 
hath  such  a  forcible,  though  unseen,  operation,  as 
hardly  any  length  of  time  or  contention  of  labour 
can  countervail  it  afterwards.  And  it  is  not  amiss 
to  observe  also  how  small  and  mean  faculties 
gotten  by  education,  yet  when  they  fall  into  great 
men  or  great  matters,  do  work  great  and  import^ 
ant  effects;  whereof  we  see  a  notable  example 
in  Tacitus  of  two  stage  players,  Percennius  and 
Vibulenud,  who  by  their  faculty  of  playing  put 
the  Pannonian  armies  into  an  extreme  tumult  and 
combustion :  for  there  arising  a  mutiny  amongst 
them  upon  the  death  of  Augustus  Cssar,  Blssus 
the  lieutenant  had  committed  some  of  the  muti- 
neers, which  were  suddenly  rescued ;  whereupon 
Vibulenus  got  to  be  heard  speak,  which  he  did  in 
this  mannef: — "Tlieso  poor  innocent  wretches, 
appointed  to  cruel  death,  you  have  restored  to  be- 
hold the  light ;  but  who  shall  restore  my  brother 
to  me,  or  life  unto  my  brother,  that  was  sent 
hither  in  message  from  the  legions  of  Germany, 
to  treat  of  the  common  cause  1  and  he  hath  mur- 
dered him  this  last  night  by  some  of  his  fencers 
and  ruffians,  that  he  hath  about  him  for  his  exe- 
cutioners upon  soldiers.  Answer,  Blsesus,  what 
is  done  with  his  body  t  The  mortalest  enemies 
do  not  deny  burial.  When  1  have  performed  my 
last  duties  to  the  corpse  with  kisses,  with  tears, 
command  me  to  be  slain  beside  him;  so  that 
these  my  fellows,  for  our  good  meaning,  and  our 
true  hearts  to  the  legions,  may  have  leave  to  bury 
us."  With  which  speech  ho  put  the  army  into 
an  infinite  fury  and  uproar :  whereas  truth  was  he 
had  no  brother,  neither  was  there  any  such  matter; 
but  he  played  it  merely  as  if  he  had  been  upon 
the  stage. 

But  to  return :  we  are  now  come  to  a  period  of 
Rational  Knowledges ;  wherein  if  I  have  made 


the  divisions  other  than  those  that  are  leceml, 
yet  would  I  not  be  thorght  to  disallow  all  than 
divisions  which  I  do  not  use :  for  there  is  a  dooUi 
necessity  imposed  upon  me  of  altering  the  dxfh 
sions.  The  one,  because  it  difiereth  in  end  aid 
purpose,  to  sort  together  those  things  which  in 
next  in  nature  and  those  things  which  are  next  ia 
use ;  for  if  a  secretary  of  state  should  sort  iiif 
papers,  it  is  like  in  his  study  or  general  cabinethf 
would  sort  together  things  of  a  nature,  as  treaties, 
instructions,  &c.,  but  in  his  boxes  or  particular  op 
binet  he  would  sort  together  those  that  he  were  lib 
to  use  together,  though  of  several  natures ;  so  u 
this  general  cabinet  of  knowledge  it  was  neoef- 
sary  forme  to  follow  the  divisions  of  the  natuieof 
things :  whereas  if  myself  had  been  to  handle  anf 
particular  knowledge,  I  would  have  respected  tk 
divisions  fittest  for  use.  The  other,  because  tfci 
bringing  in  of  tlie  deficiencies  did  by  conseqiwaee 
alter  the  partitions  of  the  rest :  for  let  the  know- 
ledge extant,  for  demonstration  sake,  be  fifleea; 
let  the  knowledge  with  the  deficiencies  be  twenly; 
the  parts  of  fifteen  are  not  the  parts  of  twenty ;  far 
the  parts  of  fifteen  are  three  and  five;  the  parts  of 
twenty  are  two,  four,  five,  and  ten  ;  so  as  theis 
things  are  without  contradiction,  and  could  aot 
otherwise  be. 

We  proceed  now  to  that  knowledge  which  eoa- 
sidereth  of  the  Appetite  and  Will  of  Man,  whenrf 
Solomon  saith,  *«Ante  omnia,  fill,  cnstodi  ear 
tuum :  nam  inde  procedunt  actiones.  Titc*^  la 
the  handling  of  this  science,  those  which  bm 
written  seem  to  me  to  have  done  as  if  a  man,  thit 
professeth  to  teach  to  write,  did  only  exhibit  frir 
copies  of  alphabets  and  letters  joined,  without  giv- 
ing any  precepts  or  directions  for  the  carriage  of 
the  hand  and  framing  of  the  letters :  so  have  thcj 
made  good  and  fair  exemplars  and  copies,  canyisf 
the  draughts  and  portraitures  of  good,  virtue,  duty* 
felicity  ;  propounding  them  well  described  asths 
true  objects  and  scopes  of  man^s  will  and  desiiet; 
but  how  to  attain  these  excellent  marks,  and  hov 
to  frame  and  subdue  the  will  of  man  to  becom 
true  and  conformable  to  these  pursuits,  they  patt 
it  over  altogether,  or  slightly  and  unprofitably;  for 
it  is  not  the  disputing,  that  moral  virtues  are  in  the 
mind  of  man  by  habit  and  not  by  nature,  or  the 
distinguishing  that  generous  spirits  are  won  bj 
doctrines  and  persuasions,  and  the  vulgar  sort  by 
reward  and  punishment,  and  the  like  scattend 
glances  and  touches,  that  can  excuse  the  absence 
of  this  part. 

The  reason  of  this  omission  I  suppose  to  be  that 
hidden  rock  whereupon  both  this  and  many  other 
barks  of  knowledge  have  been  cast  away;  wluck 
is,  that  men  have  despised  to  be  conversant  is 
ordinary  and  common  matters,  (the  judicious  di- 
rection whereof  nevertheless  is  the  wisest  doctrine, 
for  life  consisteth  not  in  novelties  or  subtil  ties,) 
but  contrariwise  they  have  compounded  scieoces 
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eliiefly  of  a  certain  resplendent  or  lustrous  mass  of 
matter,  chosen  to  give  glory  either  to  suhtilty  of 
dispatations,  or  to  the  eloquence  of  discourses. 
Bat  Seneca  giveth  an  excellent  check  to  eloquence; 
«*  Nocet  illis  eloquentia,  quibus  non  rerum  cupi- 
ditatem  facit,  sed  sui.*'  Doctrine  should  be  such 
as  should  make  men  in  love  with  the  lesson,  and 
not  with  the  teacher;  being  directed  to  the  auditor's 
benefit,  and  not  to  the  author's  commendation : 
and  therefore  those  are  of  the  right  kind,  which 
may  be  concluded  as  Demosthenes  concludes 
his  counsel,  ^^Quae  si  feceritis,  non  oratorem 
dantaxat  in  pnssentia  laudabatis,  sed  Tosmetipsos 
e6am  non  ita  multo  post  statu  rerum  vestrarum 
mcliore." 

Neither  needed  men  of  soexccllent  parts  to  have 
despaired  of  a  fortune,  which  the  poet  Virgil  pro- 
mised himself,  and  indeed  obtained,  who  got  as 
much  glory  of  eloquence,  wit,  and  learning  in  the 
dxjtressing  of  the  observations  of  husbandry,  as 
of  the  bcroical  acts  of  iEneas: — 

*'Nec  mm  animi  dubius,  verbis  eft  vincere  maynttni 
Qaam  sit,  et  angustis  his  addere  rebus  honorem.** 

Qtorg.  ui.  989. 

And  surely,  if  the  purpose  be  in  good  earnest, 
not  to  write  at  leisure  that  which  men  may  read 
at  leisure,  but  really  to  instruct  and  suborn  action 
and  active  life,  these  Georgics  of  the  mind,  con- 
eerhing  the  husbandry  and  tillage  thereof,  are  no 
less  worthy  than  the  heroical  descriptions  of  vir- 
toe,-duty,  and  felicity.  Wherefore  the  main  and 
piimitive  division  of  moral  knowledge  seemeth  to 
be  into  the  Exemplar  or  Platform  of  Good,  and  the 
Regiment  or  Culture  of  the  Mind;  the  one  de- 
aeribing  the  nature  of  Good,  the  other  prescribing 
Mes  how  to  subdue,  apply,  and  accommodate  the 
^Will  of  Men  thereunto. 

The  doctrine  touching  the  Platform  or  Natilire 
of  Good  oonsidereth  it  either  simple  or  compared ; 
either  the  kinds  of  good,  or  the  degrees  of  good : 
in  the  latter  whereof  those  infinite  disputations 
which  were  touching  the  supreme  degree  thereof, 
which  they  term  felicity,  beatitude,  or  the  high- 
eat  good,  the  doctrines  concerning  which  were  as 
the  heathen  divinity,  are  by  the  Christian  faith  dis- 
eharged.  And  as  Aristotle  saith,  ^  That  young 
men  may  be  happy,  but  not  otherwise  but  by 
hope ;"  so  we  must  all  acknowledge  our  minority, 
and  emhrAce  the  felicity  which  is  by  hope  of  the 
fature  world. 

Freed  therefore  and  delivered  from  this  doctrine 
of  the  philosopher's  heaven,  whereby  they  feigned 
a  higher  elevation  of  man's  nature  than  was,  (for 
we  see  in  what  a  height  of  style  Seneca  writeth, 
wVere  magnum,  habere  fragilitatem,  hominis, 
securitatem  Dei,"  we  may  with  more  sobriety  and 
troth  receive  the  rest  of  their  inquiries  and  la- 
bours ;  wherein  for  the  nature  of  good  positive  or 
simple,  they  have  set  it  down  excellently,  in  de- 
ocribing  the  forms  of  virtue  and  duty,  with  their 
situations  and,  postures ;  in  distributing  them  into 


their  kinds,  parts,  provinces,  acti6ns,  and  admi- 
nistrations, and  the  like :  nay  farther,  they  have 
commended  them  to  man's  nature  and  spirit,  with 
great  quickness  of  zurgument  and  beauty  of  per- 
suasions ;  yea,  and  fortified  and  intrenched  them, 
as  much  as  discourse  can  do,  against  corrupt  and 
popular  opinions.  Again,  for  the  degrees  and 
comparative  nature  of  good,  they  have  also  excel- 
lently handled  it  in  their  triplicity  of  good,  in  the 
comparison  between  a  contemplative  and  an  ac- 
tive life,  in  the  distinction  between  virtue  with 
reluctation  and  virtue  secured,  in  their  encounters 
between  honesty  and  profit,  in  their  balancing  of 
virtue  with  virtue,  and  the  like; 'so  as  this  part 
deserveth  to  be  reported  for  excellently  laboured. 

Notwithstanding,  if  before  they  had  come  to 
the  popular  and  received  notions  of  virtue  and 
vice,  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  rest,  they  had 
stayed  a  little  longer  upon  the  inquiry  concerning 
the  roots  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  stringrs  of  those 
roots,  they  had  given,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  light 
to  that  which  followed ;  and  especially  if  they 
had  consulted  with  nature,  they  had  made  their 
doctrines  less  prolix  and  more  profound :  which 
being  by  them  in  part  omitted  and  in  part  Iian- 
dled  with  much  confusion,  we  will  endeavour  to 
resume  and  open  in  a  more  clear  manner. 

There  is  formed  in  every  thing  a  double  nature 
of  good  t  the  one,  as  every  thing  is  a  total  or  sub- 
stantive in  itself;  the  other,  as  it  is  a  part  or  mem- 
ber of  a  greater  body :  whereof  the  latter  is  in 
degree  the  greater  and  tlie  worthier,  because  it 
tendeth  to  the  conservation  of  a  more  general 
form.  Therefore  we  see  the  iron  in  particular 
sympathy  moveth  to  the  loadstone;  but  yet  if  it 
exceed  a  certain  quantity,  it  forsaketh  the  affec- 
tion to  the  loadstone,  and  like  a  good  patriot 
moveth  to  the  earth,  which  is  the  region  and 
country  of  massy  bodies ;  so  may  we  go  forward, 
and  see  that  water  and  massy  bodies  move  to  the 
Centre  of  the  earth ;  but  rather  than  to  suffer  a  di- 
vulsion  in  the  continuance  of  nature,  they  will 
move  upwards  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  for- 
saking their  duty  to  the  earth  in  regard  to  their 
duty  to  the  world.  This  double  nature  of  good, 
and  the  comparative  thereof,  is  much  more  en- 
graven upon  man,  if  he  degenerate  not;  unto 
whom  the  conservation  of  duty  to  the  public 
ought  to  be  much  more  precious  than  the  conser- 
vation of  life  and  being:  according  to  that  memo- 
rable speech  of  Pompeius  Magnus,  when  being 
in  commission  of  purveyance  for  a  famine  at  Rome, 
and  being  dissuaded  with  great  vehemency  and 
instance  by  his  friends  about  him,  that  he  should 
not  hazard  himself  to  sea  in  an  extremity  of 
weather,  he  said  only  to  them,  **  Necesse  est  ut 
eam,  non  ut  vivam."  But  it  may  be  truly  ajffirm- 
ed  that  there  was  never  any  philosophy,  religion, 
or  other  discipline,  which  did  so  plainly  and 
highly  exalt  the  good  which  is  communicative, 
and  depress  tlie  good  which  is  private  and  parti- 
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cular,  as  the  Holy  Faith ;  well  declaring,  that  it 
was  the  same  God  that  gave  the  Christian  law  to 
men,  who  gave  those  laws  of  nature  to  inanimate 
creatures  that  we  speak  of  before;  for  we  read 
that  the  elected  saints  of  God  have  wished  them- 
selves anathematized  and  razed  out  of  the  book 
of  life,  in  an  ecstasy  of  charity  and  infinite  feeling 
of  communion. 

This  being  set  down  and  strongly  planted,  doth 
judge  and  determine  most  of  the  controversies 
wherein  moral  philosophy  is  conversant  For 
first,  it  decideth  the  question  touching  the  prefer- 
ment of  the  contemplative  or  active  life,  and  de- 
cideth it  against  Aristotle.  For  all  the  reasons 
which  he  bringeth  for  the  contemplative  are  pri- 
vate, and  respecting  the  pleasure  and  dignity  of  a 
man^s  self,  in  which  respects,  no  question,  the 
contemplative  life  hath  the  pre-eminence :  not 
much  unlike  to  that  comparison,  which  Pythago- 
ras made  for  the  gracing  and  magnifying  of  phi- 
losophy and  contemplation;  who,  being  asked 
what  he  was,  answered,  "That  if  Hiero  were 
ever  at  the  Olympian  games,  he  knew  the  manner, 
that  some  came  to  try  their  fortune  for  the  prizes, 
and  some  came  as  merchants  to  utter  their  com- 
modities, and  some  came  to  make  good  cheer  and 
meet  their  friends,  and  some  came  to  look  on ;  and 
that  he  was  one  of  them  that  came  to  look  on.^' 
But  men  must  know,  that  in  this  theatre  of  man^s 
life  it  is  reserved  only  for  God  and  angels  to  be 
lookers  on :  neither  could  the  like  question  ever 
have  been  received  in  the  church,  (notwithstand- 
ing their  "  Pretiosa  in  oculis  Domini  mors  sancto- 
rum ejus,"  by  which  place  they  would  exalt  their 
civil  death  and  regular  professions,}  but  upon  this 
defence,  that  the  monastical  life  is  not  simply  con- 
templative, but  performeth  the  duty  either  of  in- 
cessant prayers  and  supplications,  which  hath 
been  truly  esteemed  as  an  office  in  Uie  church,  or 
else  of  writing  or  in  taking  instructions  for  writ^ 
ing  concerning  the  law  of  God,  as  Moses  did 
when  he  abode  so  long  in  the  mount.  And  so  we 
see  Enoch  the  seventh  from  Adam,  who  was  the 
first  contemplative,  and  walked  with  God,  yet 
did  also  endow  the  church  with  prophecy,  which 
6t.  Jude  citeth.  But  for  contemplation  which 
should  be  finished  in  itself,  without  casting  beams 
upon  society,  assuredly  divinity  knoweth  it  not 

It  decideth  also  the  controversies  between  Zeno 
and  Socrates,  and  their  schools  and  successions, 
on  the  one  side,  who  placed  felicity  in  virtue  sim- 
ply or  attended,  the  actions  and  exercises  whereof 
do  chiefly  embrace  and  concern  society ;  and  on 
the  other  side,  the  Cyrenaics  and  Epicureans,  who 
placed  it  in  pleasure,  and  made  virtue,  (as  it  is 
used  in  some  comedies  of  errors,  wherein  the 
mistress  and  the  maid  change  habits,)  to  be  but 
as  a  servant,  without  which  pleasure  cannot  be 
served  and  attended,  and  the  reformed  school  of 
the  Epicureans,  which  placed  it  in  serenity  of 
mind  and  freedom  from  perturbation,  (as  if  they 


would  have  deposed  Jupiter  again,  snd  mtuni 
Saturn  and  the  first  age,  when  there  was  no  wu^ 
mer  nor  winter,  spring  nor  aotomn*  bni  all  afts 
one  air  and  season,)  and  Herillus,  who  plaoed  Ih 
licity  in  extinguishment  of  the  disputes  of  Iha 
mind,  making  no  fixed  naUire  of  good  and  eiili 
esteeming  things  according  to  the  cieameaaof  lb| 
desires,  or  the  reluctation ;  which  opinion  vit 
revived  in  the  heresy  of  the  Anabaptists,  bm- 
suring  things  according  to  the  motions  of  Ihi 
spirit,  and  Uie  constancy  or  wavering  of  beM: 
all  which  are  manifest  to  tend  to  private  Kfom 
and  contentment,  and  not  to  point  of  society. 

It  censureth  also  the  philosophy  of  EpictetM, 
which  presupposeth  that  felicity  must  be  phni 
in  those  things  which  are  in  our  power,  lest  vtbt 
liable  to  fortune  and  disturbance :  aa  if  it  woi 
not  a  thing  much  more  happy  to  fail  in  good  at 
virtuous  ends  for  the  public,  than  to  obtain  all  thil 
we  can  wish  to  ourselves  in  our  proper  fortnae; 
as  Gonsalvo  said  to  his  soldiers,  showing  tiwa 
Naples,  and  protesting, «» He  had  rather  die  obi 
foot  forwards,  than  to  have  his  life  secured  fti 
long  by  one  foot  of  retreat."  W hereunto  tki 
wisdom  of  that  heavenly  leader  hath  signed,  «ko 
hath  affirmed  that  a  good  conscience  is  a  contB- 
ual  feast;  showing  plainly  that  the  conscieaeeof 
good  intentions,  howsoever  succeeding,  is  a  bmm 
continual  joy  to  nature  than  all  the  proviMB 
which  can  be  made  for  security  and  repose. 

It  censureth  likewise  that  abuse  of  philosofilif, 
which  grew  general  about  the  time  of  EpietelM^ 
in  converting  it  into  an  occupation  or  prafesBOi} 
as  if  the  purpose  had  been,  not  to  reeist  and  eHifr 
guish  perturbations,  but  to  fly  and  avoid  At 
causes  of  them,  and  to  shape  a  particular  kiii 
and  course  of  life  to  that  end ;  introducing  nck 
a  health  of  mind,  as  was  that  health  of  body  of 
which  Aristotle  speaketh  of  Herodicus,  who  dU 
nothing  all  his  life  long  but  intend  his  fcuslth* 
whereas  if  men  refer  themselves  to  duties  d 
society,  as  that  health  of  body  is  best,  which  ■ 
ablest  to  endure  all  alterations  and  extiemitiBi: 
so  likewise  that  health  of  mind  is  most  prap^t 
which  can  go  through  the  greatest  temptatiaM 
and  perturbations.  So  as  Diogenes^s  opinion  ii 
to  be  accepted,  who  commended  not  them  wUck 
abstained,  but  them  which  sustained,  and  eosU 
refrain  their  mind  «*  in  precipitio,"  and  could  gm 
unto  the  mind,  as  is  used  in  horsemanshxpa  ^ 
shortest  stop  or  turn. 

Lastly,  it  censureth  the  tenderness  and  wuft 
of  application  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  lai 
reverend  philosophers  and  philosophical  moH 
that  did  retire  too  easily  from  civil  business,  ki 
avoiding  of  indignities  and  perturbations :  wbcf^ 
as  the  resolution  of  men  truly  moral  ought  to  to 
such  as  the  same  Gonsalvo  said  tlie  honour  of  a 
soldier  should  be,  *«  e  tcld  crassiorc,**  and  notso 
fine  as  that  every  thing  should  catch  in  it  uA 
endanger  it. 
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To  resame  private  or  particular  good,  it  falleth 
into  the  division  of  good  active  and  passive  :  for 
this  difference  of  good,  not  unlike  to  that  which 
ftmongst  the  Romans  was  expressed  in  the  iami- 
Hair  or  household  terms  of  Promus  and  Condus, 
is  formed  also  in  all  things,  and  is  best  disclosed 
in  the  two  several  appetites  in  creatures ;  the  one 
to  preserve  or  continue  themselves,  and  the  other 
to  dilate  or  multiply  themselves;  whereof  the 
latter  seemeth  to  be  the  worthier :  for  in  nature 
the  heavens,  which  are  the  more  worthy,  are  the 
agent ;  and  the  earth,  which  is  the  less  worthy, 
is  the  patient.  In  the  pleasures  of  living  crea- 
tujres,  that  of  generation  is  greater  than  that  of 
food;  in  divine  doctrine,  "Beatius  est  dare 
quam  accipere ;"  and  in  life,  there  is  no  man's 
spirit  so  soft,  but  esteemeth  the  effecting  of  some- 
what that  he  hath  fiited  in  his  desire,  more  than 
sensuality :  which  priority  of  the  active  good,  is 
much  upheld  by  the  consideration  of  our  estate 
to  be  mortal  and  exposed  to  fortune :  for  if  we 
might  have  a  perpetuity  and  certainty  in  our 
pleasures,  the  state  of  them  would  advance  their 
price ;  but  when  we  see  it  is  but  **  Magni  eesti- 
mamu^  mori  tardius,"  and  «*  Ne  glorieris  de  cras- 
tino,  nescis  partum  diei,''  it  maketh  us  to  deeire 
to  have  somewhat  secured  and  exempted  from 
time,  which  are  only  our  deeds  and  works :  as  it 
}a  said,  "  Opera  eorum  sequuntur  eos."  The  pre- 
eminence likewise  of  this  active  good  is  upheld 
by  the  affection  which  is  natural  in  man  towards 
variety  and  proceeding ;  which  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  sense,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  pas- 
sive good,  can  have  no  great  laititude :  "  Cogita 
qoamdiu  eadcm  feceris;  cibus,  somnus,  ludus 
por  hunc  circulum  curritur ;  mori  velle  non  tan- 
torn  fortis,  aut  miser,  aut  prudens,  sed  etiam  fas- 
tidiosos  potest.''  But  in  enterprises,  pursuits, 
and  purposes  of  life,  there  is  much  variety ; 
whereof  men  are  sensible  with  pleasure  in  their 
inceptions,  progressions,  recoils,  reintegrations, 
i^proachcs  and  attaining^  to  their  ends :  so  as  it 
was  well  said,  "Vita  sine  proposito  languida  et 
▼aga  est."  Neither  hath  this  active  good  an 
identity  with  the  good  of  society,  though  in  some 
case  it  hath  an  incidence  into  it :  for  although  it 
do  many  times  bring  forth  acts  of  beneficence,  yet 
it  is  with  a  respect  private  to  a  man's  own  power, 
glory,  amplification,  continuance;  as  appoareth 
plainly,  when  it  findeth  a  contrary  subject.  For 
that  gigantine  state  of  mind  which  possesseth  the 
troublers  of  the  world,  (such  as  was  Lucius  Sylla, 
and  infinite  other  in  smaller  model,  who  would 
have  all  men  happy  or  unhappy  as  thoy  were  their 
friends  or  enemies,  and  would  give  form  to  t!ie 
*vorld,  according  to  their  own  humours,  which  is 
the  true  theomachy,)  pretendeth  and  aspireth  to 
active  good,  though.it  recedeth  farthest  from  good 
of  society,  which  we  have  determined  to  be  the 
greater. 

To  resume  passive  good,  it  receiveth  a  subdi- 


vision  of  conservative  and  perfective.  For  let  us 
take  a  brief  review  of  that  which  we  have  said : 
we  have  spoken  first  of  the  good  of  society,  the 
intention  whereof  embraceth  the  form  of  human 
nature,  whereof  we  are  members  and  portions, 
and  not  our  own  proper  and  individual  form  :  w^e 
have  spoken  of  active  good,  and  supposed  it  as  a 
part  of  private  and  particular  good  :  and  rightly, 
for  there  isf  impressed  upon  all  things  a  triple  de- 
sire or  appetite  proceeding  from  love  to  them- 
selves; one  of  preserving  and  continuing  their 
form ;  another  of  advancing  and  perfecting  their 
form ;  and  a  third  of  multiplying  and  extending 
their  form  upon  other  things ;  whereof  the  multi- 
plying, or  signature  of  it  upon  other  things,  is  that 
which  we  handled  by  the  name  of  active  good. 
So  as  there  remaineth  the  conserving  of  it^  and 
perfecting  or  raising  of  it;  which  latter  is  the 
highest  degree  of  passive  good.  For  to  preserve 
in  state  is  the  less,  to  preserve  with  advancement 
is  the  greater.    So  in  man, — 

**  Ifneai  est  oUis  vigor,  et  ccrtestia  orifo." 

His  approach  or  assumption  to  divine  or  angeli- 
cal nature  is  the  perfection  of  his  form ;  the  error 
or  false  imitation  of  which  good  is  that  which  is 
the  tempest  of  human  life ;  while  man,  upon  the 
instinct  of  an  advancement  formal  and  essential,  is 
carried  to  seek  an  advancement  local.  For  as  those 
which  are  sick,  and  find  no  remedy,  do  tumble  up 
and  down  and  change  place,  as  if  by  a  remove 
local  they  could  obtain  a  remove  internal ;  so  is 
it  with  men  in  ambition,  when  failing  of  the  means 
to  exalt  their  nature,  they  are  in  a  perpetual  estua- 
tion  to  exalt  their  place.  So  then  passive  good 
is,  as  was  said,  either  conservative  or  perfective. 

To  resume  the  good  of  conservation  or  comfort, 
which  consisteth  in  the  fruition  of  that  which  is 
agreeable  to  our  natures;  it  seemeth  to  be  the 
most  pure  and  natural  of  pleasures,  but  yet  the 
softest  and  the  lowest.  And  this  also  receiveth 
a  difference,  which  hath  neither  been  well  judged 
of,  nor  well  inquired :  for  the  good  of  fruition  or 
contentment  is  placed  either  in  the  sincerencss  of 
the  fruition,  or  in  the  quickness  and  vigour  of  it; 
the  one  superinduced  by  the  quality,  the  other  by 
vicissitude ;  the  one  having  less  mixture  of  evil, 
the  other  more  impression  of  good.  Which  of 
these  is  the  greater  good,  is  a  question  contro- 
verted; but  whether  man's  nature  may  not  be 
capable  of  both,  is  a  question  not  inquired. 

The  former  question  being  debated  between 
Socrates  and  a  sophist,  Socrates  placinir  felicity 
in  an  equal  apd  constant  peace  of  mind,  and  the 
sophist  in  much  desiring  and  much  enjoying,  they 
fell  from  argument  to  ill  words:  the  sophist  say- 
ing that  Socrates's  felicity  was  the  felicity  of  a 
block  or  stone ;  and  Socrates  saying  that  the  so- 
phist's felicity  was  the  felicity  of  one  that  had  the 
itch,  who  did  nothing  but  Itch  and  scratch.  And 
both  these  opinions  do  not  want  their  supports 
t2 
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for  the  opinion  of  Socrates  is  much  upheld  by  the 
general  consent  even  of  the  Epicures  themselves, 
that  virtue  beareth  a  great  part  in  felicity ;  and  if 
so,  certain  it  is,  that  virtue  hath  more  use  in 
clearing  perturbations  than  in  compassing  desires. 
The  sophist's  opinion  is  much  favoured  by  the 
assertion  we  last  spake  of,  that  good  of  advance- 
ment is  greater  than  good  of  simple  preservation; 
because  every  obtaining  a  desire  hath  a  show  of 
advancement,  as  motion,  though  in  a  circle,  hath 
a  show  of  progression. 

But  the  second  question,  decided  the  true  way, 
maketh  the  former  superfluous.  For  can  it  be 
doubted,  but  that  there  are  some  who  take  more 
pleasure  in  enjoying  pleasures  than  some  other, 
and  yet  nevertheless  are  less  troubled  with  the 
loss  or  leaving  of  them  ?  so  as  this  same,  **  Non 
uti  ut  non  appetas,  non  appetore  ut  non  metuas,  sunt 
animi  pusilli  et  difiidentis."  And  it  seemeth  to 
me,  that  most  of  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers 
are  more  fearful  and  cautionary  than  the  nature 
of  things  rcquireth.  So  have  they  increased  the- 
fear  of  death  in  offering  to  cure  it :  for  when  they 
would  have  a  man's  whole  life  to  be  but  a  disci- 
pline or  preparation  to  die*  they  must  needs  make 
man  think  that  it  is  a  terrible  enemy,  against 
whom  there  ^'s  no  end  of  preparing.  Better  saith 
the  poet : 

"  Qui  Anem  Tit«  eztremum  inter  munera  ponat 
NaturiD." 

So  have  they  sought  to  make  men's  minds  too 
uniform  and  harmonical,  by  not  breaking  them 
sufficiently  to  contrary  motions :  the  reason  where- 
of I  suppose  to  be,  because  they  themselves  were 
men  dedicated  to  a  private,  free,  and  unapplied 
course  of  life.  For  as  we  see,  upon  the  lute  or 
like  instrument,  a  ground,  though  it  be  sweet  and 
have  show  of  many  changes,  yet  breaketh  not  the 
hand  to  such  strange  and  hard  stops  and  passages, 
as  a  set  song  or  voluntary ;  much  after  the  same 
manner  was  the  diversity  between  a  philosophical 
and  a  civil  life.  And  therefore  men  are  to  imitate 
the  wisdom  of  jewellers ;  who,  if  there  be  a  grain, 
or  a  cloud,  or  an  ice  which  may  bo  ground  forth 
without  taking  too  much  of  the  stone,  they  help 
it;  but  if  it  should  lessen  and  abate  the  stone  too 
much,  they  will  not  meddle  with  it:  so  ought 
men  so  to  procure  serenity  as  they  destroy  not 
magnanimity. 

Having,  therefore,  deduced  the  good  of  man 
which  is  private  and  particular,  as  far  as  seemeth 
fit;  we  will  now  return  to  that  good  of  man  which 
respecteth  and  beholdeth  society,  which  we  may 
term  Duty;  because  the  term  of  Duty  is  more 
proper  to  a  mind  well  framod  and  disposed  to- 
wards others,  as  the  tnrm  of  virtue  is  applied  to  a 
mind  well  formed  and  composed  in  itself:  though 
neither  can  a  man  understand  virtue  without  some 
relation  to  society,  nor  duty  without  an  inward 
disposition.  This  part  may  seem  at  first  to  per- 
tain to  science  civil  and  politic :  but  not  if  it  be 


well  observed ;  for  it  concemeth  the  regimcB  ni 
government  of  every  man  over  himself^  and  hc 
over  others.  And  as  in  architecture  the  directiai 
of  framing  tlie  posts,  beams,  and  other  puts  tf 
building,  is  not  the  same  with  the  manner  «f 
joining  them  and  erecting  the  building;  vd  ii 
mechanicals,  the  direction  how  to  frame  an  in- 
strument  or  engine,  is  not  the  same  widi  tt 
manner  of  setting  it  on  work  and  employing  i^ 
(and  yet  nevertheless  in  expressing  of  the  on 
you  incidently  expresa  the  aptness  towards  the 
other;)  so  the  doctrine  of  conjugation  of  mea  m 
society  differeth  from  that  of  their  confoni% 
thereunto. 

This  part  of  duty  is  subdivided  into  two  parti; 
the  common  duty  of  every  man,  as  a  man  « 
member  of  a  state;  the  other,  the  respectifes 
special  duty  of  every  man,  in  his  profession,  f»> 
cation,  and  place.  The  first  of  these  is  extntf 
and  well  laboured,  as  hath  been  said.  The  se- 
cond likewise  I  may  report  rather  dispersed  tfan 
deficient ;  which  manner  of  dispersed  writing  it 
this  kind  of  argument  I  acknowledge  to  be  best: 
for  who  can  take  upbn  him  to  write  of  the  proper 
duty,  virtue,  challenge,  and  right  of  every  sereral 
vocation,  profession  and  placet  For  althoag^ 
sometimes  a  looker  on  may  see  more  than  a  gaine> 
ster,  and  there  bo  a  proverb  more  arrogant  tliai 
sound,  "That  the  vale  best  discovereth  die  hill;" 
yet  there  is  small  doubt  but  that  men  can  wnfe 
best,  and  most  really  and  materially,  in  their  ova 
professions ;  and  that  the  writing  of  speculalhe 
men  of  active  matter,  for  the  most  pnrt,  doth  Mob 
to  men  of  experience,  as  Phormio's  argument  d 
the  wars  seemed  to  Hannibal,  to  be  but  dreaas 
and  dotige.  Only  there  is  one  vice  which  »- 
companieth  them  tiiat  write  in  their  own  profes- 
sions, that  they  magnify  them  in  excess.  Bat 
generally  it  were  to  be  wished,  as  that  whidi 
would  make  learning  indeed  solid  and  fniitfid, 
that  active  men  would  or  could  become  writers. 

In  which  kind  I  cannot  but  mention,  ^  honorif 
causa,"  your  majesty^s  excellent  book  touchiif 
the  duty  of  a  king :  a  work  richly  componndes 
of  divinity,  morality,  and  policy,  with  great  »- 
persion  of  all  other  arts;  and  being,  in  mine 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  sound  and  heaJthfid 
writings  that  I  have  read ;  not  distempered  in  thi 
heat  of  invention,  nor  in  the  coolness  of  neg& 
gence ;  not  sick  of  business,  as  those  are  who 
lose  themselves  in  their  order;  nor  of  convulsiont, 
as  those  which  cramp  in  matters  impertinent; 
not  savouring  of  perfumes  and  paintings,  as  thoti 
do  who  seek  to  please  tlie  reader  more  than  natait 
beareth ;  and  chiefly  well  disposed  in  the  spiriti 
thereof,  being  agreeable  to  truth  and  apt  for  se- 
tion ;  and  far  removed  from  that  natural  infinnitj, 
whereiinto  I  note<l  those  that  write  in  their  owi 
professions  to  be  subject,  which  is,  that  they  ei- 
alt  it  above  measure :  for  your  majeslj'  hath  inly 
described,  not  a  king  of  Assyria  or  Persi-i  in  their 
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extern  glory,  bat  a  Moses  or  a  David,  pastors  of 
their  people.  Neither  can  I  ever  leese  out  of  my 
remembrance,  what  I  heard  your  majesty  in  the 
same  sacred  spirit  of  government  deliver  in  a 
grreat  cause  of  judicature,  which  was,  *'That 
kings  ruled  by  their  laws,  as  God  did  by  the  laws 
of  nature ;  and  ought  as  rarely  to  put  in  use  their 
supreme  prerogative  as  God  doth  his  power  of 
working  miracles^"  And  yet  notwithstanding,  in 
your  book  of  a  firce  monarchy,  you  do  well  give 
men  to  understand,  that  you  know  the  plenitude 
of  the  po>*'er  ^uid  right  of  a  king,  as  well  as  the 
circle  of  his  office  and  duty.  Thus  have  I  pre- 
sumed to  allege  this  excellent  writing  of  your 
majesty,  as  a  prime  or  eminent  example  of  trac- 
tates concerning  special  and  respective  duties: 
wherein  I  should  have  said  as  much,  if  it  had  been 
written  a  thousand  years  since:  neither  am  I 
moved  with  certain  courtly  decencies,  which  es- 
teem it  flattery  to  praise  in  presence :  no,  it  is 
flattery  to  praise  in  absence ;  that  is,  when  either 
the  virtue  is  absent,  or  the  occasion  is  absent; 
and  so  the  praise  is  not  natural,  but  forced,  either 
in  truth  or  in  time.  But  let  Cicero  be  read  in  his 
oration  pro  Marcello,  which  is  nothing  but  an  ex- 
cellent table  of  Cesar^s  virtue,  and  made  to  his 
face;  besides  the  example  of  many  other  excel- 
lent persons,  wiser  a  great  deal  Uian  such  ob- 
servers; and  we  will  never  doubt,  upon  a  full 
occasion,  to  give  just  praises  to  present  or  absent 
But  to  return:  there  belongeth  further  to  the 
handling  of  this  part,  touching  the  duties  of  pro- 
fessions and  vocations,  a  relative  or  opposite, 
touching  the  frauds,  cautels,  impostures,  and  vices 
6f  every  profession,  which  hath  been  likewise 
handled :  but  how  ?  rather  in  a  satire  and  cyni- 
cally, than  seriously  and  wisely :  for  men  have 
rather  sought  by  wit  to  deride  and  traduce  much 
of  that  which  is  good  in  professions,  than  with 
judgment  to  discover  and  sever  that  which  is 
corrupt.  For,  as  Solomon  saith,  he  that  cometh 
to  seek  after  knowledge  with  a  mind  to  scorn  and 
censure,  shall  be  sure  to  find  matter  for  his  hu- 
mour, but  no  matter  for  his  instruction :  <*  Quee- 
renti  derisori  scientiam  ipsa  se  abscond  it;  sed 
iitudioso  fit  obviam."  But  the  managing  of  this 
argument  with  integrity  and  truth,  which  I  note 
as  deficient,  seemeUi  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  best 
fortifications  for  honesty  and  virtue  that  can  be 
planted.  For,  as  the  fable  goeth  of  the  basilisk, 
that  if  he  see  you  first,  you  die  for  it;  but  if  you 
see  him  first,  he  dieth :  so  is  it  with  deceits  and 
evil  arts;  which,  if  they  be  first  espied,  they 
leese  their  life;  but  if  they  prevent,  they  en- 
danger. So  that  we  are  much  beholden  toMa- 
chiavel  and  others,  that  write  what  men  do,  and 
not  what  they  ought  to  do.  For  it  is  not  possible 
to  join  serpentine  wisdom  with  the  columbine 
innocency,  except  iKien  know  exactly  all  the 
conditions  of  tiie  serpent;  his  baseness  and  g^ing 
upon  his  belly,  his  volubility  and  lubricity,  his 


envy  and  sting,  and  tlie  rest;  that  is,  all  forms 
and  natures  of  evil :  for  without  this,  virtue  lieth 
open  and  unfenced.  Nay,  an  honest  man  can  do 
no  good  upon  those  that  are  wicked,  to  reclaim 
theim,  without  the  help  of  the  knowledge  of  evil. 
For  men  of  corrupted  minds  presuppose  that  ho- 
nesty groweth  out  of  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
believing  of  preachers,  schoolmasters,  and  men^s 
exterior  language:  so  as,  except  you  can  make 
them  perceive  that  you  know  the  utmost  reaches 
of  their  own  corrupt  opinions,  they  despise  all 
morality;  ^'Non  recipit  stultus  verba  prudentis, 
nisi  ea  dexeris  quae  versantur  in  corde  ejus.'' 

Unto  this  part,  touching  respective  duty,  doth 
also  appertain  the  duties  between  husband  and 
wife,  parcnt^nd  child,  master  and  servant:  so 
likewise  the  laws  of  friendship  and  gratitude,  the 
civil  bond  of  companies,  colleges,  and  politic  bo- 
dies, of  neighbourhood,  and  all  other  proportion- 
ate duties;  not  as  they  are  parts  of  government 
and  society,  but  as  to  the  framing  of  the  mind  of 
particular  persons. 

The  knowledge  concerning  good  respecting  so- 
ciety doth  han<lle  it  also,  not  simply  alone,  but 
comparatively;  whereunto  belongeth  the  weigh- 
ing of  duties  between  person  and  person,  case 
and  case,  particular  and  public :  as  we  see  in  the 
proceeding  of  Lucius  Brutus  against  his  own 
sons,  which  was  so  much  extolled ;  yet  what  was 
said? 

**  Infellz,  utcumque  ferent  ea  fkta  ninores." 

So  the  case  was  doubtful,  and  had  opinion  on 
both  sides.  Again,  we  see  when  M.  Brutus  and 
Cassius  invited  to  a  supper  certain  whose  opi- 
nions they  meant  to  feel,  whether  they  were  fit  to 
be  made  their  associates,  and  cast  forth  the  ques- 
tion touching  the  killing  of  a  tyrant  being  an 
usurper,  they  were  divided  in  opinion ;  some  hold- 
ing Uiat  servitude  was  the  extreme  of  evils,  and 
others  that  tyranny  was  better  than  a  civil  war : 
and  a  number  of  the  like  cases  there  are  of  com- 
parative duty;  amongst  which  that  of  all  others 
is  the  most  frequent,  where  the  question  is  of  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  ensue  of  a  small  injustice, 
which  Jason  of  Thessalia  determined  against  the 
truth:  ^*Aliqua  sunt  injuste  facienda,  ut  multa 
juste  fieri  possint.''  But  the  reply  is  good,  <*Auc- 
torem  praesentis  justitis  habes,  sponscrcm  future 
non  habes.'^  Men  must  pursue  things  which  are 
just  in  present,  and  leave  the  future  to  the  divine 
Providence.  So  then  we  pass  on  from  this  general 
part  touching  the  exemplar  and  description  of  good. 

Now  therefore  that  we  have  spoken  of  this  fruit 
of  life,  it  remaineth  to  speak  of  the  husbandry 
that  belongeth  thereunto ;  without  which  part  the 
former  seemeth  to  be  no  better  than  a  fair  image, 
or  statua,  which  is  beautiful  to  contemplate,  but  is 
without  life  or  motion  :  whereunto  Aristotle  him 
self  subscribeth  in  these  words :  **  Neccsse  est 
scilicet  dc  virtute  dicere,  et  quid  sit,  et  ex  quibuf) 
gignatur.    Inutile  enim  fere  fuerit  virtutrm  qui- 
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dem  nosse,  acqairendee  autem  ejus  modos  et  vias 
igrnorare :  non  enim  de  virtute  tantum,  qua  specie 
sit,  qusrendum  est,  sed  et  quomodo  sui  copiam 
faciat ;  ulnimque  enim  yolumus,  et  rem  ipsam 
nosse,  et  ejus  compotes  fieri ;  hoc  autem  ex  Toto 
non  succedet,  nisi  sciamus  et  ex  quibus  et  quomo- 
do,*' In  such  full  words  and  with  such  iteration 
doth  he  inculcate  this  part.  So  saith  Cicero  in 
great  commendation  of  Cato  the  Second,  that  he 
had  applied  himself  to  philosophy,  "  non  ita  dis- 
putandi  caus4,  sed  ita  vivendi/'  And  although 
the  neglect  of  our  times,  wherein  few  men  do  hold 
any  consultations  touching  the  reformation  of 
their  life,  (as  Seneca  excellently  saith,)  "  De  par- 
tibus  vits  quisque  deliberat,  de  summft  nemo," 
may  make  this  part  seem  superfluous ;  yet  I  must 
conclude  with  that  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  *•  Qui 
grayi  morbo  correpti  dolores  non  sentiunt,  iis  mens 
legrotat ;"  they  need  medicine,  not  only  to  assauge 
the  disease,  but  to  awake  the  sense.  And  if  it  be 
said,  that  the  cure  of  men's  minds  belongeth  to 
sacred  divinity,  it  is  most  true :  but  yet  moral 
philosophy  may  be  preferred  unto  her  as  a  wise 
servant  and  humble  handmaid.  For  as  the  psalm 
saith,  that  the  eyes  of  the  handmaid  look  per- 
petually towards  the  mistress,  and  yet  no  doubt 
many  things  are  left  to  the  discredon  of  the  hand- 
maid, to  discern  of  the  mistress's  will ;  so  ought 
moral  philosophy  to  give  a  constant  attention  to 
the  doctrines  of  divinity,  and  yet  so  as  it  may 
yield  of  herself,  within  due  limits,  many  sound 
and  profitable  directions. 

This  part  therefore,  because  of  the  excellency 
thereof,  I  cannot  but  find  exceeding  strange  that 
it  is  not  reduced  to  written  inquiry :  the  rather, 
because  it  consisteth  of  much  matter,  wherein 
both  speech  and  action  is  often  conversant ;  and 
such  wherein  the  common  talk  of  men,  (which  is 
rare,  but  yet  cometh  sometimes  to  pass,)  is  wiser 
than  their  books.  It  is  reasonable  therefore  that 
we  propound  it  in  the  more  particularity,  both  for 
the  worthiness,  and  because  we  may  acquit  our- 
selves for  reporting  it  deficient,  which  seemeth 
almost  incredible,  and  is  otherwise  conceived  and 
presupposed  by  those  themselves  that  have  writ- 
ten. We  will  therefore  enumerate  some  heads  or 
points  thereof,  that  it  may  appear  the  better  what 
it  is,  and  whether  it  be  extant. 

First,  therefore,  in  this,  as  in  all  things  which 
are  practical,  we  ought  to  cast  up  our  account, 
what  is  in  our  power,  and  what  not ;  for  the  one 
may  be  dealt  with  by  way  of  alteration,  but 
the  other  by  way  of  application  only.  The  hus- 
bandman cannot  command,  neither  the  nature 
of  the  earth,  nor  the  seasons  of  the  weather ;  no 
more  can  the  pliysician  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, nor  the  variety  of  the  accidents ;  so  in  the 
culture  and  cure  of  the  mind  of  man,  two  things 
are  without  our  command ;  points  of  nature,  and 
points  of  fortune :  for  to  the  basis  of  the  one,  and  the 
condition  of  the  other  our  work  is  limited  and  tied. 


In  these  things,  therefore,  it  is  left  unto  os  topio- 
ceed  by  application. 

**  Vincenda  eit  obdIs  fortana  ferendo  ;** 
and  so  likewise, 

**  Vineenda  est  omnia  aatiirm  ftrendo." 
But  when  that  we  speak  of  sufferingy  we  do  mc 
speak  of  a  dull  and  neglected  sufTering,  but  of  t 
wise  and  industrious  suffering,  which  drawdk 
and  contriveth  use  and  advantage  outof  thatwfaiefc 
seemeth  adverse  and  contrary ;  which  is  that  pro- 
perly which  we  call  accommodating  or  applyiiy. 
Now  the  wisdom  of  application  resteth  principal^ 
in  the  exact  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the  pree^ 
dent  state  or  disposition,  onto  which  we  do  apply: 
for  we  cannot  fit  a  garment,  except  we  first  tib 
measure  of  the  body. 

So  then  the  first  article  of  this  knowledge  ii, 
to  set  down  sound  and  true  distributions  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  several  characters  and  tempen  of 
men's  natures  and  dispositions ;  especially  havisg 
regard  to  those  differences  which  are  most  ndiol, 
in  being  the  fountains  and  causes  of  the  rest,  cr 
most  frequent  in  concurrence  or  commixtuR; 
wherein  it  is  not  the  handling  of  a  few  of  theiiii 
passage,  the  better  to  describe  the  mediocritiei  of 
virtues,  that  can  satisfy  this  intention.  For  if  it 
deserve  to  be  considered, «« That  there  aie  mindi 
which  are  proportioned  to  great  matters,  and  othen 
to  small,"  (which  Aristotle  handleth,  or  ought  ts 
have  handled,  by  the  name  of  magnanimity;} 
doth  it  not  deserve  as  well  to  be  conaideredf 
**  I'hat  there  are  minds  proportioned  to  inleii 
many  matters,  and  others  to  few  1"  So  that  Mm 
can  divide  themselves ;  others  can  perehanee  do 
exactly  well,  but  it  must  be  but  in  few  things  it 
once :  and  so  there  cometh  to  be  a  narrownen  of 
mind,  as  well  as  pusillanimity.  And  agaiBi 
^'  That  some  minds  are  proportioned  to  thatwbiek 
may  be  despatched  at  once,  or  within  a  short  i^ 
turn  of  time ;  others  to  that  which  begins  a  far  off 
and  is  to  be  won  with  length  of  pursuit ;" 

"Jam  turn  tenditqiie  foTctqae." 
So  that  there  may  be  fitly  said  to  be  a  longani- 
mity, which  is  commonly  also  ascribed  to  God  ai 
a  magnanimity.  So  further  deserved  it  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Aristotle ;  «<  tliat  there  is  a  disposition 
in  conversation,  (supposing  it  in  things  which  do 
in  no  sort  touch  or  concern  a  man^s  self,)  to  soothi 
and  please;  and  a  disposition  contrary  to  contradict 
and  cross :"  and  deserveth  it  not  much  better  to 
be  considered,  **>  that  there  is  a  disposition,  not  ii 
conversation  or  talk,  but  in  matter  of  more  scriooi 
nature,  (and  supposing  it  still  in  tilings  meivly 
indifferent,)  to  take  pleasure  in  the  good  of 
another;  and  a  disposition  contrariwise,  to  take 
distaste  at  the  good  of  another ?  which  is  that 
properly  which  we  call  good-naturo  or  ill-nalure, 
benignity  or  malignity :  and  therefore  I  cannot 
sufficiently  marvel  that  this  part  of  knowledge, 
touching  the  several  characters  of  natures  and 
dispositions,  should  be  omitted  both  in  morality 
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^nd  policy;  considering  it  is  of  so  great  ministry 
and  suppeditation  to  them  both.  A  man  shall 
fiad  in  the  traditions  of  astrdogj  somd  pretty 
and  apt  dlYisIons  of  men^s  natures,  according  to 
the  pri^dominances  of  the  planets;  loyers  of  quiet, 
lovers  of  action,  lovers  of  victory,  lovers  of 
honour,  lovers  of  pleasure,  lovers  of  arts,  lovei^ 
of  change,  and  so  forth.  A  man  shall  find  in  the 
wisest  sort  of  these  telations  which  the  Italians 
make  touching  conclaves,  the  natures  of  the  se- 
TSial  cardinals  handsomely  and  livelily  painted 
forth :  a  man  shall  meet  with,  in  every  day's  con- 
ference, the  denominations  of  sensitive,  dry,  for- 
]|ul«  real,  humorous,  certain,  <*  huomo  di  prima 
impressione,  huomo  di  ultima  impressions,"  and 
the  like :  and  yet  nevertheless  this  kind  of  obser- 
vations wandereth  in  words,  but  is  not  fixed  in 
inquiry.  For  the  distinctions  are  found,  many 
of  them,  but  we  conclude  no  precepts  upon  them : 
wherein  our  fault  is  the  greater:  because  both 
histoiy,  poesy,  and  daily  experience  are  as  goodly 
fields  where  these  observations  grow;  whereof 
we  make  a  few.  posies  to  hold  in  our  hands,  but 
BO  maa  bringeth  them  to  the  confectionary,  that 
reeelpts  might  be  made  of  them  for  the  use  of 
life. 

Of  miieh  like  kind  are  those  impressions  of 
oatoie,  which  are  imposed  upon  the  mind  by  the 
asBf  by  tiie  age,  by  the  region,  by  health  and 
sietaiess,  by  beauty  and  deformity,  and  the  like, 
whidi  are  inherent  and  not  external ;  and  again, 
those  which  are  caused  by  external  fortune;  as 
sovereignty,  nobility,  obscure  birth,  riches,  want, 
magistracy,  privateness,  prosperity,  adversity, 
eonstant  fortune,  variable  fortune,  rising  *«per 
saltom^**  ^per  gradus,'*  and  the  like.  •  And  there- 
fera  .we  eee  that  Plantus  maketh  it  a  wonder  to 
sse  fm  old  man  beneficent,  ^'benignitas  hujuS  ut 
adolesoentuli  est"  St  Paul  ooncludeth,  that 
severity  of  dlseipline  was  to  be  used  to  the  Cre- 
tans, "Increpa  eos  dord,"  upon  the  deposition 
of  their  country,  •«  Cretenses  semper  mendaces, 
mala  bestis,  ventres  pigri.*'  Sallost  noteth,  that 
it  is  Qsoal  with  kings  to  desire  contradictories : 
•*  Sed  plerumque  regis  voluntates,  ut  vehementes 
snnt,  sio  mobiles,  sspeque  ips»  sibi  sdverss." 
Tssitas  observeth  how  rarely  raising  of  the  for- 
tone  mendedi  the  disposition:  «« Solus  Vespa- 
siums  mntatos  in  melius."  Pindarus  maketh  an 
observation,  that  great  and  sudden  fortune  for  the 
most  part  defeateth  men,  <<  Qui  magnam  felicitatero 
eonooqnere  non  possunt"  So  the  Psalm  showeth 
it  is  more  easy  to  keep  a  measure  in  the  enjoying 
of  fortune,  tiian  in  the  increase  of  fortune :  •«  Di- 
vitis  si  sffluant,  nolite  cor  apponere."  These 
observstions,  and  the  like,  I  deny  not  but  are 
touched  a  little  by  Aristotle,  as  in  passage,  in  hb 
Rhetorics,  and  are  handled  in  some  scattered  dis- 
eouses:  but  they  were  never  incorporated  into 
moral  philosophy,  to  which  they  do  essentially 
appertain ;  as  the  knowledge  of  the  diversity  of 
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grounds  and  moulds  doth  to  agriculture,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  diversity  of  complexions  and 
constitutions  doth  to  the  physician;  except  we 
mean  to  folbw  the  indiscretion  of  empirics, 
which  minister  the  same  medicines  to  all  patients. 

Another  article  of  this  knowledge  is  the  inquiry 
touching  the  afiections ;  for  as  in  medicining  of 
the  body,  it  is  in  order  first  to  know  the  divers 
complexions  and  constitutions;  secondly,  the 
diseases ;  and  lastly,  the  cures :  so  in  medicining 
of  the  mind,  after  knowledge  of  the  divers  char- 
acters of  men^s  natures,  it  followeth,  in  order,  to 
know  the  diseases  and  infirmities  of  Uie  mind, 
which  are  no  other  than  the  perturbations  and  dis- 
tempers of  the  afiections.  For  as  the  ancient  pol  i- 
ticians  in  popular  states  were  wont  to  compare  the 
people  to  the  sea,  and  the  orators  to  the  winds ;  be- 
cause as  the  sea  would  of  itself  be  calm  and  quiet, 
if  the  winds  did  not  move  and  trouble  it ;  so  the 
people  would  be  peaceable  and  tractable,  if  tho 
seditious  orators  did  not  set  them  in  working  and 
agitation :  so  it  may  be  fitly  said,  that  the  mind 
in  the  nature  thereof  would  be  temperate  and 
stayed,  if  the  afiections,  as  winds,  did  not  put  it 
into  tumult  and  perturbation.  And  here  again  I 
find  strange,  as  before,  that  Aristotle  should  have 
written  divers  volumes  of  Ethics,  and  never 
handled  the  affections,  which  is  the  principal 
subject  thereof;  and  yet,  in  his  Rhetorics,  where 
they  are  considered  but  collaterally,  and  in  a  se- 
cond degree,  as  they  may  be  moved  by  speech, 
he  findeth  place  for  them,  and  handleth  them 
well  for  the  quantity ;  but  where  their  true  place 
is,  he  pretermitteth  them.  For  it  is  not  his  dis- 
putations about  pleasure  and  pain  that  can  satisfy 
this  inquiry,  no  more  than  he  that  should  gene- 
rally handle  the  nature  of  light,  can  be  said  to 
handle  the  nature  of  colours ;  for  pleasure  and 
pain  are  to  the  particular  affections  as  light  is  to 
particular  colours.  Better  travails,  I  suppose, 
had  the  Stoics  taken  in  this  argument,  as  far  as  I 
can  gather  by  that  which  we  have  at  second  hand. 
But  yet,  it  is  like,  it  was  after  their  manner 
rather  in  subtilty  of  definitions,  (which  in  a  sub- 
ject of  this  nature  are  but  curiosities,)  than  in 
active  and  ample  descriptions  and  observations. 
So  likewise  I  find  some  particular  writings  of  an 
elegant  nature,  touching  some  of  the  affections ; 
as  of  anger,  of  comfort  upon  adverse  accidents, 
of  tenderness  of  countenance,  and  other. 

But  the  poets  and  writers  of  histories  are  the 
best  doctors  of  this  knowledge :  where  we  may 
find  painted  forth  with  great  life,  how  affbctions 
are  kindled  and  incited;  and  how  pacified  and 
refrained ;  and  how  again  contained  from  act  and 
further  degree;  how  they  disclose  themselves; 
how  they  work ;  how  they  vary ;  how  they  gather 
and  fortify ;  how  they  are  inwrapped  one  within 
another;  and  how  they  do  fight  and  encounter  one 
vrith another;  and  other  the  like  particularities: 
amongst  the  which  this  last  is  of  special  u»^  to 
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^oral  and  civil  matters ;  how,  I  say,  to  set  affec- 
tion a^inst  affection,  and  to  master  one  by 
another ;  even  as  we  use  to  hunt  beast  with  beast, 
and  £y  bird  with  bird,  which  otherwise  perhaps 
we  could  not  so  easily  recover :  upon  which  foun- 
ds^tion  is  erected  Uiat  excellent  use  of  *<  premium" 
and  "  poana,"  whereby  civil  states  consist ;  em- 
ploying the  predominant  affections  of  fear  and 
hope,  for  the  suppressing  and  bridling  the  rest^ 
For  as  in  the  government  of  states  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  bridle  one  faction  with  another, 
so  i^  is  in  the  government  within. 

NoM«  ;ome  we  to  those  points  which  are  within 
our  own  command,  and  have  force  and  operation 
upon  the  mind,  to  affect  the  will  and  appetite,  and 
to  alter  manners:  wherein  they  ought  to  have 
handled  custom,  exercise,  habit,  education,  exam- 
ple, imitation,  emulation,  company,  friends,  praise, 
reproof,  exhortation,  fame,  laws,  books,  studies : 
these  as  they  have  determinate  use  in  moralities, 
from  these  the  mind  suffereth ;  and  of  these  are 
such  receipts  and  regimens  compounded  and  de- 
scribed, as  may  seem  to  recover  or  preserve  the 
health  and  good  estate  of  the  mind,  as  far  as  per- 
taincth  to  human  medicine :  of  which  number  we 
will  insist  upon  some  one  or  two,  as  an  example 
of  the  rest,  because  it  were  too  long  to  prosecute 
uU ;  and  therefore  we  do  resume  custom  and  ha- 
bit to  speak  of. 

The  opinion  of  Aristotle  seemeth  to  me  a  negli- 
gent opinion,  that  of  those  things  which  consist 
by  nature,  nothing  can  be  changed  by  custom; 
using  for  example,  that  if  a  stone  be  thrown  ten 
thousand  times  up,  it  will  not  learn  to  ascend ; 
and  that  by  often  seeing  or  hearing,  we  do  not 
learn  to  see  or  hear  the  better.  For  though  this 
principle  be  true  in  things  wherein  nature  is  pe- 
remptory, (the  reason  whereof  we  cannot  now  stand 
to  discuss,)  yet  it  is  otherwise  in  things  wherein 
nature  admitteth  a  latitude.  For  he  might  see 
that  a  strait  glove  will  come  more  easily  on  with 
use ;  and  that  a  wand  will  by  use  bend  otherwise 
than  it  grew ;  and  that  by  use  of  the  voice  wo 
speak  louder  and  stronger;  and  that  by  use  of 
enduring  heat  and  cold,  we  endure  it  the  better, 
and  the  like:  which  latter  sort  have  a  nearer 
resemblance  unto  that  subject  of  manners  he 
handleth,  than  those  instances  which  he  allegeth. 
But  allowing  his  conclusion,  that  virtues  and 
vices  consist  in  habit,  he  ought  so  much  the  more 
lo  have  taught  the  manner  of  superinducing  that 
habit :  for  there  be  many  precepts  of  the  wise  or- 
dering  the  exercises  of  the  mind,  as  there  is  of 
ordering  the  exercises  of  the  body ;  whereof  we 
will  recite  a  few. 

The  first  shall  be,  that  we  beware  we  take  not 
at  the  first  either  too  high  a  strain,  or  too  weak : 
for  if  too  high,  in  a  diffident  nature  you  discou- 
rage ;  in  a  confident  nature  you  breed  an  opinion 
of  facility,  and  so  a  sloth ;  and  in  all  natures  you 
breed  a  further  expectation  than  can  hold  out,  and 


so  an  insatisfaction  on  the  end :  if  too  veik,tf 
the  other  side,  you  may  not  look  to  perfonn  «i 
overcome  any  great  task. 

Another  precept  is,  to  practise  all  things  t^oA 
at  two  several  times,  the  one  when  the  nnid  ii 
best  disposed,  the  other  when  it  is  worst  dispoiri; 
that  by  the  one  you  may  gain  a  great  step,  by  Ai 
other  you  may  work  out  the  knots  and  stoiidstf 
the  mind,  and  make  the  middle  times  the  bob 
easy  and  pleasant. 

Another  precept  is  that  which  Aristotle  ■» 
tioneth  by  the  way,  which  is,  to  bear  ever  townb 
the  contrary  extreme  of  that  whereunto  we  nehy 
nature  inclined :  like  unto  the  rowing  agaioM  da 
stream,  or  making  a  wand  straight  by  beodag 
him  contrary  to  his  natural  crookedness. 

Another  precept  is,  that  the  mind  is  brcu^  tD 
any  thing  better,  and  with  more  sweetnev  mi 
happiness,  if  that  whereunto  you  pretend  be  Ml 
first  in  the  intention,  but  '^tanquam  aliod  agendo^** 
because  of  the  natural  hatred  of  the  mind  agait 
necessity  and  constraint.  Many  other  axiflsa 
there  are  touching  the  managing  of  exerdae  oi 
custom ;  which,  being  so  conducted*  doth  ptore  i^ 
deed  another  nature ;  but  being  governed  by  chisgei 
doth  commonly  prove  but  an  ape  of  nature,  oi 
bringeth  forth  that  which  is  lame  and  eonnterfoL 

So  if  we  should  handle  books  and  studieSr  oi 
what  influence  and  operation  they  have  spa 
manners,  are  there  not  divers  precepts  of  gMt 
caution  and  direction  appertaining  theiratti! 
Did  not  one  of  the  fathers  in  great  indigns&oi 
call  poesy  **•  vinum  dsmonum,^*  because  it » 
creaseth  temptations,  perturbations,  and  vain  (a\/h 
nions  1  Is  not  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  worthy  to 
be  regarded,  wherein  he  saith,  «*That  yoongBa 
are  no  fit  auditors  of  moral  philosophyv  becnn 
they  are  not  settled  from  the  boiling  heat  of  thor 
affections,  nor  attempered  with  Ume  and  cspe 
rienceV  And  doth  it  not  thereof  come,  thtf 
those  excellent  books  and  discourses  of  the  a* 
cient  writers,  (whereby  they  have  persuaded  uH 
virtue  most  effectually,  by  representing  bcr  It 
state  and  majesty,  and  popular  opinions  agiiMt 
virtue  in  their  parasites^  coats,  fit  to  be  sconri 
and  derided,)  are  of  so  little  effect  towards  k^ 
nesty  of  life,  because  they  are  not  read  and  » 
volved  by  men  in  their  mature  and  settled  ymOt 
but  confined  almost  to  boys  and  beginners  1  Bit 
is  it  not  true  also,  that  much  less  young  men  m 
fit  auditors  of  matters  of  policy,  till  they  fam 
been  throroughly  seasoned  in  religion  and  ■»• 
rality;  lest  their  judgments  be  corrupted,  ui 
made  apt  to  think  that  there  are  no  true  difl»> 
ences  of  things,  but  according  to  utility  and  f» 
tune,  as  the  verse  describes  it, 

**  Prosperum  et  feliz  scelas  ▼irtot  voeatar : 
and  again, 

'^Ille  cruc«m  prctiiim  icelerb  tnlit,  hte  dladeoM:** 

which  the  poets  do  speak  satirically,  and  in  la* 

dignation  on  virtue^s  behalf;  but  books  of  policy 
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do  speak  it  seriously  and  positiTely;  for  so  it 
pleaseth  Machiavel  to  say,  *«that  if  Cesar  had 
been  overthrown,  he  would  have  been  more  odious 
^n  ever  was  Catiline  ;'*  as  if  there  hiad  been  no 
differeuce,  but  in  fortune,  between  a  veiy  fury  of 
lust  and  blood,  and  the  most  excellent  spirit  (his 
ambition  reserved)  of  the  world  1  Again,  is  there 
not  a  caution  likewise  to  b^  given  of  the  doctrines 
of  moralities  themselves,  (some  kinds  of  them,) 
lest  they  make  men  too  precise,  urogant,  incom- 
patible ;  as  Cicero  saith  of  Cato,  ^  In  Marco  Ca- 
tone  haec  bona  qu»  videmus  divina  et  egregia, 
ipaius  scitote  esse  propria;  qusB  nonnunquam 
requirimus,  ea  sunt  omnia  non  a  naturft,  sed  a 
magistro  ?"  Many  other  axioms  and  advices  there 
are^  touchii^  those  proprieties  and  effects,  which 
studies  do  infuse  and  instil  into  manners.  And 
so  likewise  is  there  touching  the  use  of  all  those 
other  points,  of  company,  fame,  laws,  and  the 
rest,  which  we  recited  in  the  beginning  in  the 
doctrine  of  morality. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  culture  of  the  mind  that 
seemeth  yet  more  accurate  and  elaborate  than  the 
rest,  and  is  built  upon  this  ground ;  that  the  minds 
of  all  men  are  at  some  times  in  a  state  more  per- 
fect, and  at  other  times  in  a  state  more  depraved. 
The  purpose  therefore  of  this  practice  is,  to  fix 
and  cherish  the  good  hours  of  the  mind,  and  to 
obliterate  and  take  forth  the  evil.  The  fixing  of 
th^  good  hath  been  practised  by  two  means,  vows 
or  constant  resolutions,  and  observances  or  exer- 
cises ;  which  are  not  to  be  regarded  so  much  in 
tiiemselves,  as  because  they  keep  the  mind  in 
continual  obedience.  The  obliteration  of  the  evil 
hath  been  practised  by  two  means,  some  kind  of 
redemption  or  expiation  of  that  which  is  past,  and 
an  inception  or  account  **de  novo,"  for  the  time 
to  come.  But  this  part  seemeth  sacred  and  reli?- 
gious,  and  justly ;  for  all  good  moral  philosophy, 
as  was  said,  is  but  a  handmaid  to  religion. 

Wherefore  we  will  conclude  with  that  last  point 
which  is  of  all  other  means  the  ibost  compendi- 
ous and  summary,  and  again,  the  most  noble  and 
effectual  to  the  reducing  of  the  mind  unto  virtue 
and  good  estate ;  which  is,  the  electing  and  pro- 
pounding unto  a  man*s  self  good  and  virtuous 
ends  of  his  life,  such  as  may  be  in  a  reasonable 
tort  within  his  compass  to  attain.  For  if  these 
two  things  be  supposed,  that  a  man  set  before  him 
honest  and  good  ends,  and  again,  that  he  be  reso- 
lute, constant,  and  true  unto  them ;  it  will  follow 
that  he  shaU  mould  himself  into  all  virtue  at  once. 
And  this  indeed  is  like  the  work  of  nature ;  where- 
as the  other  course  is  like  the  work  of  the  hand. 
For  as  when  a  carver  makes  an  image,  he  shapes 
only  that  part  whereupon  he  worketh,  (as  if  he 
be  upon  the  face,  that  part  which  shall  be  the 
body  is  but  a  rude  stone  still,  till  such  time  as  he 
comes  to  it;)  but,  contrariwise,  when  nature 
makes  a  flower  or  living  creature,  she  formeth  ru- 
diments of  all  the  parts  at  one  time :  so  in  obtain- 


ing virtue  by  habit,  while  a  man  practiseth  tem- 
perance, he  doth  not  profit  much  to  fortitude,  nor 
the  like 4  but  when  be  dedicateth  and  applieth 
himself  to  good  ends,  look,  what  virtue  sqever 
the  pursuit  and  passage  towards  those  ends  doth 
commend  unto  him,  he  is  invested  of  a  precedent 
disposition  to  conform  himself  thereunto.  Which 
state  of  mind  Aristotle  doth  excellently  express 
himself,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  called  virtuous, 
but  divine:  his  words  are  these:  ^'Immanitati 
autem  consentaneum  est  opponere  earn,  qua&  supra 
humanitatem  est,  heroicam  sive  divinam  virtu- 
tem:"  and  a  little  after,  «*Nam  ut  fere  neque 
vitium  neque  virtus  est,  sic  neque  Dei :  sed  hie 
quidem  status  altius  quiddam  virtute  est,  ille  aliud 
quiddam  a  vitio."  And  therefore  we  may  see 
■what  celsitude  of  honour  Plinius  Sccundus  attri- 
buteth  to  Trajan  in  his  funeral  oration ;  where  he 
said,  <«  that  men  needeth  to  make  no  otlicr  prayers 
to  the  gods,  but  that  they  would  continue  as  good 
lords  to  them  as  Trajan  had  been ;"  aa  if  he  had 
not  been  an  imitation  of  divine  nature,  but  a  pat- 
tern of  it.  But  these  be  heathen  and  profane 
passages,  having  but  a  shadow  of  that  divine  state 
of  mind,  which  religion  and  the  holy  faith  doth 
conduct  men  unto,  by  imprinting  upon  their  souls 
charity,  which  is  excellently  called  the  bond  of 
perfection,  because  it  comprehendeth  and  fasteneth 
all  virtues  togiether.  And  it  is  elegantly  said  by 
Menander  of  vain  love,  which  is  but  a  false  imi- 
tation of  divine  love,  «*Amor  melior  sophista 
lasvo  ad  humanam  vitam,"  that  love  teacheth  a 
man  to  carry  himself  better  than  the  sophist  or 
preceptor;  which  he  calleth  lefv-handed,  because, 
with  all  his  rules  and  precepts,  he  cannot  form  a 
man  so  dexterously,  nor  with  that  facility  to  prize 
himself  and  govern  himself,  as  love  can  do :  so 
certainly,  if  a  man's  mind  be  truly  inflamed  with 
charity,  it  doth  work  him  suddenly  into  greater 
perfection  than  all  the  doctrine  of  morality  can  do, 
which  is  but  a  sophist  in  comparison  of  the  other. 
Nay  further,  as  Xonophon  observed  truly,  that  all 
other  affections,  though  they  raise  the  mind,  yet 
they  do  it  by  distorting  and  uncomeliness  of  ec- 
stasies or  excesses ;  but  only  love  doth  exalt  the 
mind,  and  nevertheless  at  ihe  same  instant  doth 
settle  and  compose  it:  so  in  all  other  excellencies, 
though  they  advance  nature,  yet  they  are  subject 
to  excess ;  only  charity  admitteth  no  excess.  For 
so  we  see,  aspiring  to  bo  like  God  in  power,  the 
angels  transgressed  and  fell ;  '*  Ascendam,  et  ero 
similis  Altissimo:"  by  aspiring  to  be  like  God 
in  knowledge,  man  transgressed  and  fell ;  **  Eritis 
sicttt  Dii,  scientes  bonum  et  malum :''  but  by  as- 
piring to  a  similitude  of  God  in  goodness  or  love, 
neither  man  nor  angel  ever  transgressed,  or  shall 
trans^i^Tess.  For  unto  that  imitation  we  are  called  : 
^'  Diligite  inimicos  vestros,  benefacite  eis  qui  ode- 
runt  vos,  et  orate  pro  persequentibus  et  calumni- 
antibua  vos,  ut  sitis^lii  Patris  vestri  qui  in  ccelis 
est,  qui  solem  snum  oriri  fadt  super  bonos  et  malos^ 
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et  pluit  super  justos  et  injustos.*'  So  in  the  first 
platform  of  the  divine  nature  itself,  the  heathen 
religion  speaketh  thus,  >«Optimus  Maximus:*' 
and  the  sacred  Scriptures  thus,  •«  Misericordia  ejos 
super  omnia  opera  ejus." 

Wherefore  I  do  conclude  this  part  of  moral 
knowledge,  concerning  the  culture  and  regimen 
of  the  mind ;  wherein  if  any  man,  considering 
the  parts  thereof  which  I  have  enumerated,  do 
judge  that  my  labour  is  but  to  collect  into  an  art 
or  science  that  which  hath  been  pretermitted  by 
others,  as  matter  of  common  sense  and  experience, 
he  judgeth  well.  But  as  Philocrates  sported  with 
Demosthenes,  *«  You  may  not  marvel,  Athenians, 
tliat  Demosthenes  and  I  do  differ;  for  hedrinketh 
water,  and  I  drink  wine  ;'*  and  like  as  we  read 
of  an  ancient  parable  of  the  two  gates  of  sleep, 

<*  Sunt  geminc  somni  poite :  quanim  altera  fertur 
Cornea,  qua  veria  fkcilii  datur  ezitui  unibrUi : 
Altera  candenti  perfecta  nitena  elepbanto, 
8ed  falsa  ad  coolum  mhtunt  Insomnia  manea  :'* 

so  if  we  put  on  sobriety  and  attention,  we  shall 
find  it  a  sure  maxim  in  knowledge,  that  the  more 
pleasant  liquor  of  wine  is  the  more  vaporous,  and 
the  braver  gate  of  ivory  sendeth  forth  the  falser 
dreams. 

But  we  have  now  concluded  that  general  part 
of  human  philosophy,  which  contemplateth  man 
segregate,  and  as  he  consisteth  of  body  and  spirit 
Wherein  we  may  further  note,  that  there  seemeth 
to  be  a  relation  or  conformity  between  the  good 
of  the  mind  and  the  good  of  the  body.  For 
as  we  divided  the  good  of  the  body  into  health, 
beauty,  strength,  anid  pleasure ;  so  the  good  of  the 
mind,  inquired  in  rational  and  moral  knowledges, 
tendeth  to  this,  to  make  the  mind  sound,  and 
without  perturbation ;  beautiful,  and  graced  with 
decency ;  and  strong  and  agile  for  all  duties  of 
life.  These  three,  as  in  the  body,  so  in  the  mind, 
seldom  meet,  and  commonly  sever.  For  it  is  easy 
to  observe,  that  many  have  strength  of  wit  and 
courage,  but  have  neither  health  from  perturba- 
tions, nor  any  beauty  or  decency  in  their  doings : 
some  again  have  an  elegancy  and  fineness  of  car- 
riage, which  have  neither  soundness  of  honesty 
nor  substance  of  sufficiency :  and  some  again  have 
honest  and  reformed  minds,  that  can  neither  be- 
come themselves,  nor  manage  business:  and 
sometimes  two  of  them  meet,  and  rarely  all 
three.  As  for  pleasure,  we  have  likewise  deter- 
mined that  the  mind  ought  not  to  be  reduced  to 
stupidity,  but  to  retain  pleasure ;  confined  rather 
in  the  subject  of  it,  than  in  the  strength  and  vi- 
gour of  it. 

Civil  Knowledge  is  conversant  about  a  subject 
which  of  all  others  is  most  immersed  in  matter, 
and  hardliest  reduced  to  axiom.  Nevertheless, 
as  Cato  the  Censor  said,  <«  that  the  Romans  were 
like  sheep,  for  that  a  man  might  better  drive  a 
flock  of  thein«  than  one  of  them ;  for  in  a  flock,  if 


you  could  get  but  some  few  to  go  right,  the  m 
would  follow:"  so  in  that  respect  moial  phikto. 
phy  is  more  difficile  than  policy.  Again,  mon! 
philosophy  propoundeth  to  itself  the  framing  of 
internal  goodness ;  but  civil  knowledge  requirak 
only  an  external  goodness ;  for  that  as  to  sodeif 
sufficeth.  And  therefore  it  cometh  ofl  to  past  ihl 
there  be  evil  times  in  good  governments :  for  n 
we  find  in  the  holy  story,  when  the  kings  vert 
good,  yet  it  is  added,  («Sed  adhuc  populns  dm 
direxerat  cor  suimi  ad  Dominum  Deum  patraa 
suorum."  Again,  states,  as  great  engines,  moii 
slowly,  and  are  not  so  soon  put  out  of  frame:  lor 
as  in  Egypt  the  seven  good  years  sustained  the 
seven  had,  so  governments,  for  a  time  vttt 
grounded,  do  bear  out  errors  following:  but  tke 
resolution  of  particular  persons  is  more  suddfoly 
subverted.  These  respects  do  somewhat  qualify 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  civil  knowledge. 

This  knowledge  hath  three  parts,  according  M 
the  three  summary  actions  of  society  ;  which  tn 
Conversation,  Negotiation,  and  GovemmenL  For 
man  seeketh  in  society  comfort,  use,  and  prolw- 
tion :  and  they  be  three  wisdoms  of  diveia  v^ 
tures,  which  do  often  sever;  wisdom  of  the  bd» 
viour,  wisdom  of  business,  and  wisdom  of  stale. 

The  wisdom  of  Conversation  ongfat  not  to  bt 
over  much  affected,  but  much  less  despised;  ftr 
it  hath  not  only  an  honour  in  itself,  but  an  infis- 
ence  also  into  business  and  government.  Ite 
poet  saith, 

-  Nee  valta  dettrae  verba  tao :" 
a  man  may  destroy  the  force  of  his  words  with  Us 
countenance :  so  may  he  of  his  deeds,  salth  Ci- 
cero, recommending  to  his  brother  affability  asi 
easy  access;  «^  Nil  interest  habere  ostium  api^ 
tnm,  vultum  clausum  ;'*  it  is  nothing  won  to  adoit 
men  with  an  open  door,  and  to  receive  them  witk 
a  shut  and  reserved  countenance.  So,  we  see, 
Atticus,  before  the  first  interview  between  Cesar 
and  Cicero,  the  war  depending,  did  seriooaly  ad- 
vise Cicero  touching  the  composing  and  orderiaf 
of  his  countenance  and  gesture.  And  if  the  go- 
vernment of  the  countenance  be  of  such  effiMi, 
much  more  is  that  of  the  speech,  and  other  e•^ 
riage  appertaining  to  conversation ;  the  true  modd 
whereof  seemeth  to  me  well  expressed  by  Livy, 
though  not  meant  for  (his  purpose :  '  Ne  art 
arrogans  videar,  aut  obnoxins;  quorunt  alterm 
est  aliene  libertatis  obliti,  alterum  sub  :**  thi 
sum  of  behaviour  is  to  retain  a  man*s  own  digai- 
ty,  without  intruding  upon  the  liberty  of  othen. 
On  the  other  side,  if  behaviour  and  outward  ca^ 
riage  be  intended  too  much,  first  it  may  ] 
affectation,  and  then  "quid  deformius 
scenam  in  vitam  transferred  (to  act  a  man^s  life?} 
!  But  although  it  proceed  not  to  that  extreme,  yd 
'  it  consumeth  time,  and  employeth  the  mind  toe 
'  much.  And  therefore  as  we  use  to  advise  yoang 
I  students  from  company  keeping,  by  sayisg, 
M  Amici  fures  temporis;"  so  certainly  the  intend 
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ing  of  the  discretion  of  behayiour  is  a  great  thief 
of  meditatioii.  Agun,  such  as  are  accomplished 
in  that  form  of  urbanity  please  themselves  in  it, 
and  seldom  aspire  to  higher  yirtue ;  whereas  those 
tiiat  have  defect  in  it  do  seek  comeliness  by  repu- 
tation: for  where  reputation  is,  almost  every 
thing  becometh ;  but  where  that  is  not,  it  must 
be  supplied  by  punctilios  and  compliments. 
Again,  there  is  no  greater  impediment  of  action 
than  an  over-curious  observance  of  decency,  and 
the  guide  of  decency,  which  is  time  and  season. 
For  as  Solomon  saitb,  ^«  Qui  respicit  ad  ventos, 
non  seminat;  et  qui  respicit  ad  nubes,  non  mo- 
tet:*' a  man  mustjnake  his  opportunity,  as  oft  as 
find  it.  To  conclude :  behaviour  seemeth  to  me 
as  a  garment  of  the  mind,  and  to  have  the  condi- 
tions of  a  garment.  For  it  ought  to  be  made  in 
fashion;,  it  ought  not  to  be  too  curious ;  it  ought 
to  be  shfaped  so  as  to  set  forth  any  good  making 
of  the  mind,  and  hide  any  deformity ;  and  above 
all,  it  ought  not  to  be  too  strait,  or  restrained  for 
e^rcise  or  motion.  But  this  part  of  civil  know- 
ledge hath  been  elegantly  handled,  and  therefore 
I  eannot  report  it  for  deficient. 

The  wisdom  touching  Negotiation  or  Business 
hath  not  been  hitherto  collected  into  writing,  to 
the  great  derogation  of  learning,  and  the  professors 
of  learning.  For  from  this  root  springeth  ohiefiy 
that  note  or  opinion,  which  byufl  is  expressed  in 
adage  to  this  efiect,  ^^that  there  is  no  great  con- 
currence between  learning  and  wisdom.'*  For  of 
tiie  three  wisdoms  which  we  have  set  down  to 
pertain  to  civil  life,  for  wisdom  of  behaviour,  it  is 
by  learned  men  for  the  most  part  despised,  as  an 
inferior  to  virtue,  and  an  enemy  to  meditation ; 
for  wisdom  of  government,  they  acquit  themselves 
well  when  they  are  called  to  it,  jbut  that  happieneth 
to  few ;  but  for  the  wisdom  of  business,  wherein 
man's  life  is  most  conversant,  there  be  no  books 
of  it,  except  some  few  scattered  advertisements, 
that  have  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  this 
subject.  For  if  books  were  written  of  this,  as  the 
other,  I  doubt  not  but  learned  men  with  mean  ex- 
p^ence,  would  far  excel  men  of  long  experience 
without  learning,  and  outshoot  them  in  their  own 
bow. 

Neither  needeth  it  at  all  to  be  doubted, that  this 
knowledge  should  be  so  variable  as  it  falleth  not 
under  precept;  for  it  is  much  less  infinite  than 
seience  of  government,  which,  we  see,  is  laboured 
and  in  some  part  reduced.  Of  this  wisdom,  it 
seemeth  some  of  the  ancient  Romans,  in  the 
sagest  and  wisest  times,  were  professors;  for 
Cicero  reporteth,  that  it  was  then  in  use  for  sena- 
tors that  had  name  and  opinion  for  general  wise 
men,  as  Coruncanius,  Curius,  Lslius,  and  many 
others,  to  walk  at  certain  hours  in  the  place,  and 
to  give  audience  to  those  that  would  use  their  ad- 
vice; and  that  the  particular  citizens  would  re- 
tort unto  them,  and  consult  with  them  of  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter,  or  of  the  employing  df  a 


son,  or  of  a  purchase  or  bargain,  or  of  an  accusa- 
tion, and  every  other  occasion  incident  to  man's 
life.  So  as  there  is  a  wisdom  of  counsel  and 
advice  even  in  private  causes,  arising  out  of  an 
universal  insight  into  the  affairs  of  the  worid; 
which  is  used  indeed  upon  particular  causes  pro- 
pounded, bnt  is  gathered  by  general  observation 
of  causes  of  like  nature.  For  so  we  see  in  the 
book  which  Q.  Cicero  writeth  to  his  brother, 
u  De  petitione  consulatus,"  (being  the  only  book 
of  business,  that  1  know,  written  by  the  ancients,) 
although  it  concerned  a  particular  action  then  on 
foot,  yet  the  substance  thereof  consisteth  of  many 
wise  and  politic  axioms,  which  contain  not  a 
temporary,  but  a  perpetual  direction  in  the  case 
of  popular  elections.  But  chiefly  we  may  see  in 
those  aphorisms  which  have  place  among  divine 
writings,  composed  by  Solomon  the  king,  (of 
whom  the  Scriptures  testify  that  hb  heart  was  as 
the  sands  of  the  se^,  encompassing  the  world 
and  all  worldly  matters,)  w^e  see,  I  say,  not  a 
few  profound  and  excellent  cautions,  precepts, 
positions,  extending  to  much  variety  of  occasions ; 
whereupon  we  will  stay  awhile,  offering  to  con- 
sideration some  number  of  examples. 

**Sed  et  cunctis  sermonibus  qui  dicuntur  no 
accommodes  aurem  tuam,  ne  forte  audias  servum 
tuum  maledicentum  tibi."  Here  is  concluded  the 
provident  stay  of  inquiry  of  that  which  we  would 
be  loath  to  find :  as  it  was  judged  great  wisdom 
in  Pompeius  Magnus  that  ho  burned  Sertorius'S 
papers  uhperused. 

i'Vir  sapiens,  si  cum  stulto  contenderit,  sive 
irascatur,  sive  rideat,  non  ioveuiet  requiem." 
Here  is  described  the  great  disadvantage  which  a 
wise  man  hath  in  undertaking  a  lighter  person 
than  himself;  which  is  such  an  engagement  as, 
whether  a  man  turn  the  matter  to  jest,  or  turn  it  to 
heat,  or  howsoever  he  change  copy,  he  can  no- 
ways quit  himself  well  of  it. 

*^  Qui  delicate  a  pueritia  nutrit  servum  suum, 
postea  sentiet  cum  conCumacem."  Here  is  signi- 
fied, that  if  a  man  begin  toe  high  a  pitch  in  his 
favours,  it  doth  conmionly  end  in  unkindness  and 
unthankfulness. 

"Vidisti  virum  velocem  in  opere  suol  coram 
regibus  stabit,  nee  erit  inter  ignobiles."  Here  is 
observed,  that  of  all  virtues  for  rising  to  honour, 
quickness  of  despatch  is  the  best;  for  superiors 
many  times  love  not  to  have  those  they  employ 
too  deep  or  too  sufiicient,  but  ready  and  diligent. 

<*  Yidi  ounctos  vivemes  qui  ambulant  sub  sole, 
cum  adolescente  secundo  qui  consurgit  pro  eo." 
Here  is  expressed  that  which  was  noted  by  Sylla 
first,  and  after  him  by  Tiberius :  ^^  Piures  adorant 
solem  orientem  quam  occidentem  vel  meridia- 
num." 

**  Si  spiritus  potestatem  habentis  ascenderit  su- 
per te,  locum  tuum  ne  dimiscris;  quia  curatio 
iaciet  cessare  peccata  maxima."  Here  caution  is 
given,  that  upon  displeasure,  retiring  is  of  all 
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courses  the  unfittest;  for  a  man  leaveth  things  at 
worst,  and  depriveth  himself  of  means  to  make 
them  better. 

*(  Erat  civitas  parra,  et  paaci  in  ea  yiri :  venit 
contra  eam  rex  magnos,  et  yadavit  eam,  intnix- 
itqne  munitiones  per  gyrum,  et  perfecta  est  obsi- 
dio :  inventusque  est  in  ea  vir  panper  et  sapiens, 
et  liberavit  eam  per  sapientiam  suam ;  et  nallus 
deinceps  recordatus  est  hominis  illius  pauperis." 
Here  the  corruption  of  states  is  set  forth,  that  es- 
teem not  virtue  or  merit  longer  than  they  hare 
use  of  it. 

«<  Mollis  rosponsio  frangit  iram."  Here  is  noted 
that  silence  or  rough  answer  exasperateth ;  but  an 
answer  present  and  temperate  pacificth. 

«•  Iter  pigrorum,  quasi  sopes  spinarum."  Here 
is  lively  represented  how  laborious  sloth  proveth 
in  the  end ;  for  when  things  are  deferred  till  the 
last  instant,  and  nothing  prepared  beforehand, 
every  step  findeth  a  brier  or  an  impediment, 
which  catcheth  or  stoppeth. 

<*  Melior  est  finis  orationis  quam  principium." 
Here  is  taxed  the  vanity  of  formal  speakers,  that 
study  more  about  prefaces  and  inducements,  than 
upon  the  conclusions  and  issues  of  speech. 

i(  Qui  cognoscit  in  judicio  faciem,  nonbene  facit; 
iste  et  pro  bucella  panis  deseret  veritatem."  Here 
is  noted,  that  a  Judge  were  better  be  a  briber  than  a 
respecter  of  persons ;  for  a  corrupt  judge  offend- 
eth  not  so  highly  as  a  facile. 

"Vir  panper  calumnians  panperes  similis  est  im- 
bri  vehementi,  in  quo  paratur  fames."  Here  ia 
expressed  the  extremity  of  necessitous  extortions, 
figured  in  the  ancient  fable  of  the  full  and  hungry 
horso-leech. 

*<  Fons  turbatus  pede,  et  vena  comipta,  est  Jus- 
tus cadens  coram  impio."  Here  is  noted,  that  one 
judicial  and  exemplar  iniquity  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  doth  trouble  the  fountains  of  Justice  more 
than  many  particular  injuries  passed  over  by  con- 
nivance. 

**  Qui  subtrahit  aliquid  a  patre  et  a  matre,  et 
dicit  hoc  non  esse  peccatum,  particeps  est  ho- 
micidii."  Here  is  noted  that  whereas  men  in 
wronging  their  best  friends  use  to  extenuate 
their  fault,  as  if  they  might  presume  or  be  bold 
upon  them,  "it  doth  contrariwise  indeed  aggravate 
their  fault,  and  tumeth  it  from  injury  to  impiety. 

•*  Noli  esse  amicus  homini  iracundo,  nee  ambu- 
late cum  homine  furioso."  Here  caution  is 
given,  that  in  the  election  of  our  friends  we  do 
principally  avoid  those  which  are  impatient,  as 
those  that  will  espouse  us  to  many  factions  and 
quarrels. 

<*  Qui  conturbat  domum  suam,  possidebit  ven- 
tum."  Here  is  noted,  that  in  domestical  separa- 
tions and  breaches,  men  do  promise  to  themselves 
quieting  of  their  mind  and  contentment ;  but  still 
they  are  deceived  of  their  expectation,  and  it  tum- 
eth to  wind. 

"Filius  sapiens  loetificat  patrem:  filins  vcro 


stultus  mcBstitia  est  matri  soas.'*  Here  is  diitii- 
guished,  that  fathers  have  most  comfort  of  the 
good  proof  of  their  sons ;  but  mothers  have  non 
discomfort  of  their  ill  proof,  becsusc  women  fane 
little  discerning  of  virtue,  but  of  fortone. 

*<  Qui  celat  delictum,  qnerit  amicltiani ;  sedqii 
altero  sermone  repetit,  separat  foederatos."  Hoe 
caution  is  given,  that  reconcilement  is  better  mis' 
aged  by  an  amnesty,  and  passing  over  that  vbich 
is  past,  than  by  apologies  and  excusations. 

**  In  omni  opere  bono  erit  abandantia ;  obi  to- 
tem verba  sunt  plnrima,  ibi  frequenter  egectts.** 
Here  is  noted,  that  words  and  discourse  abosaj 
most  where  there  is  idleness  and  want. 

«*  Primus  in  sua  causa  Justus ;  sed  venit  alten 
pars,  et  inquirit  in  eum."  Here  is  observed,  tbi 
in  all  causes  the  first  tale  possesseth  moeh ;  ii 
such  sort,  that  the  prejudice  thereby  wrought  wiO 
be  hardly  removed,  except  some  abuse  or  falsttf 
in  the  information  be  detected. 

<(  Verba  bilingnis  quasi  8imp1icia«  et  ipsa  po^ 
veniunt  ad  interiora  ventris.*'  Here  is  diMifr 
guished,  that  flattery  and  insinuation,  whick 
seemeth  set  and  artificial,  sinketh  not  far;  bol 
that  entereth  deep  which  hath  show  of  natan, 
liberty,  and  simplicity. 

«•  Qui  erudit  derisorem,  ipse  sibi  injuriam  ftot; 
et  qui  arguit  impium,  sibi  maculam  geaeiaL* 
Here  caution  is  given  how  we  tender  reprdieBMi 
to  arrogant  and  scornful  natures,  whose  masMr 
is  to  esteem  it  for  contumely,  and  accordingly  ts 
return  it. 

"  Da  sapienti  occasionem,  et  addetur  ei  sapk^ 
tia."  Here  is  distinguished  the  wisdom  hvoa^ 
into  habit,  and  that  which  is  but  verbal,  nl 
swimming  only  in  conceit;  for  the  one  upon  (» 
casion  presented  b  quickened  and  redoubled,  Af 
other  is  amazed  and  confused. 

«  Quomodo  in  aquis  resplendent  vultos  pntpft* 
cientium,  sic  corda  hominum  manifests  sunt  pn- 
dentibus."  Here  the  mind  of  a  wise  man  is  eon- 
pared  to  a  glass,  wherein  the  images  of  all  din^ 
sity  of  natures  and  customs  are  represented ;  firaa 
which  representation  proceedeth  that  applieattoi^ 

**Qai  sapit,  innamerlf  morUNii  aptM  crit.* 

Thus  have  I  stayed  somewhat  longer  upon  thew 
sentences  politic  of  Solomon  than  is  agreeable  ti 
the  proportion  of  an  example ;  led  with  a  dem 
to  give  authority  to  this  part  of  knowledge,  whick 
I  noted  as  deficient,  by  so  excellent  a  precedeai; 
and  have  also  attended  them  with  brief  obsem- 
tions,  such  as  to  my  understanding  offer  no  vio- 
lence to  the  sense,  though  I  know  they  may  bo 
applied  to  a  more  divine  use :  but  it  is  allotred, 
even  in  divinity,  that  some  interpretations,  jta 
and  some  writings,  have  more  of  the  eagle  tbaa 
others ;  but  taking  them  as  mstruetions  for  lifK 
they  might  have  received  large  discourse,  if  ! 
would  have  broken  them  and  illustrated  them  bf 
deducemcnts  and  examples. 
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Neither  was  this  ip  aseonly  with  the  Hebrews, 
bot  it  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  wisdom  of 
ike  more  ancient  times ;  that  as  men  foqnd  out 
any  observation  thiat  th^y  thought  was  good  for 
llfs,  they  would  gather  it,  and  express  it  in  para- 
ble, or  aphorism,  or  fable.  But  for  fables,  they 
were  vicegerents  and  supplies  where  examples 
failed :  now  that  the  times  abound  with  history, 
the  aim  is  better  when  the  mark  is  alive.  And 
therefore  the  form  of  writing  which  of  all  others 
is  fittest  for  this  variable  argument  of  negotiation 
and  occasion  is  that  which  Machiavel  chose  wisely 
and  aptly  for  government ;  namely,  discourse  upon 
histories  or  examples :  for  knowledge  drawn  fresh- 
ly, and  in  our  view,  out  of  particulars,  knoweth 
tke  way  best  to  particulars  again;  and  it  hath 
much  greater  life  for  practice  when  the  discourse 
attendeth  upon  the  example,  than  when  the  ex- 
ample attendeth  upon  the  discourse.  For  this  is 
no  point  of  order,  as  it  seemeth  at  first,  but  of 
substance ;  for  when  the  example  is  the  ground, 
being  set  dowti  in  a  history  at  large,  it  is  set 
down  with  all  circumstances,  which  may  some- 
times control  the  discourse  thereupon  made,  and 
sometimes  supply  it  as  a  very  pattern  for  action ; 
whereas  the  examples  alleged  for  the  discourse's 
sake  are  cited  succinctly,  and  without  particular- 
ityt  and  cany  a  servile  aspect  toward  the  discourse 
which  they  are  brought  in  to  make  good. 

But  this  diflOsrence  is  not  amiss  to  be  remem- 
tkered,  that  as  history  of  times  is  tiie  best  ground 
for  discourse  of  government,  such  as  Machiavel 
liandleth,  so  history  of  lives  is  the  most  proper 
for  discourse  of  business,  because  it  is  most  con- 
Ttrsant  in  private  actions.  Nay,  there  is  a 
ground  of  discourse  for  this  purpose  fitter  than 
them  both,  which  is  discourse  uptm  letters,  such 
as  are  wise  and  weighty,  as  many  are  of  Cicero 
ad  Atticum,  and  others.  For  letters  have  a  great 
and  more  particular  representation  of  business 
than  dther  chronicles  or  lives.  Thus  have  we 
spoken  both  of  the  matter  and  form  of  this  part 
of  dvil  knowledge,  touching  negotiation,  which 
we  note  to  be  deficient 

But  yet  there  is  another  part  of  this  part, 
which  difiTeretb  as  much  from  that  whereof  we 
Iwre  spoken  as  <«sapere,"  and  **sibi  sapere,*'  the 
one  moving  as  it  were  to  the  circumference,  the 
other  to  the  centre.  For  there  is  a  wisdom  of 
ooansel,  and  again  there  is  a  wisdom  of  pressing 
a  man's  own  fortune;  and  they  do  sometimes 
meet,  and  often  sever ;  for  many  are  wise  in  their 
own  ways  that  are  weak  for  government  or  coun- 
sel ;  like  ants,  which  are  wise  creatures  for  them- 
selves, but  very  hurtful  for  the  garden.  This 
wisdom  the  Romans  did  take  much  knowledge 
of:  **Nam  pol  sapiens,*^  saith  the  comical  poet, 
^'fingit  fortunamsibi;"  and  it  grew  to  an  adage, 
•«Faber  quisque  fortune  propriae;"  and  Livy 
attributeth  it  to  Cato  the  First,  •«  in  hoc  viro  tanta 
▼is  animi  et  ingenii  inerat,  ut  quocanqae  looo 


natos  esset,  sibi  ipse  fortimam  factums  vide- 
retur." 

This  conceit  or  position,  if  it  be  too  much  de> 
clared  and  professed,  hath  been  thought  a  thing 
impolitic  and  unlucky,  as  was  observed  in  Timo- 
theus  the  Athenian;  who  having  done  many 
great  services  to  the  estate  in  his  government, 
and  giving  an  account  thereof  to  the  people,  as  the 
manner  was,  did  conclude  every  particular  with 
this  clause,  **  and  in  this  fortune  had  no  part." 
And  it  came  so  to  pass  that  he  never  prospered 
in  any  thing  he  took  in  hand  afterwards :  for  this 
is  too  high  and  too  arrogant,  savouring  of  that 
which  Ezekiel  saith  of  Pharaoh, «« picis,  Fluvius 
est  mens,  et  ego  feci  memet  ipsum ;"  or  of  that 
which  another  prophet  speaketh,  that  men  ofier 
sacrifices  to  their  nets  and  snares ;  and  that  wliich 
the  poet  expresseth, 

<*  Dextrm  mihl  Dieai,  et  Yelum  qood  mteiUe  Ubro, 
Nuneadiint!" 

for  these  confidences  were  ever  unhallowed,  and 

unblessed :  and  therefore  those  that  were  great 

politicians  indeed  ever  ascribed  their  successes 

to  their  felicity,  and  not  to  their  skill  or  virtue. 

For  so  Syll&  surnamed  himself  «•  Felix,"  not 

M  Magnus :"  so  Cesar  said  to  the  master  of  the 

ship,  •«  Cesarem  portas  et  fortunam  ejus." 

But  yet  nevertheless  these  positions,  «<Faber 
quisque  fortune  sue :  Sapiens  dominabitur  astris : 
Invia  virtuti  nulla  est  via,"  and  the  like,  being 
t^en  and  used  as  spurs  to  industry,  and  not  as 
stirrups  to  insolenoy,  rather  for  resolution  than 
for  presumption  or  outward  declaration,  have  been 
ever  thought  sound  and  good ;  and  are,  no  ques- 
tion, imprinted  in  the  greatest  minds,  who  are  so 
sensible  of  this  opinion,  as  they  can  scarce  contain 
it  within :  as  we  see  in  Augustus  Cesar,  (who 
was  rather  diverse  from  his  uncle,  than  inferior  in 
virtue,)  how,  when  he  died,  he  desired  his  friends 
about  him  to  give  him  a  Plaudite,  as  if  he  were 
conscious  to  himself  that  he  had  played  his  part 
well  upon  the  stage.  This  part  of  knowledge 
we  do  report  also  as  deficient :  not  but  that  it  is 
practised  too  much,  but  it  hath  not  been  reduced 
to  writing.  And  therefore  lest  it  should  se^m  to 
any  that  it  is  net  comprehensible  by  axiom,  it  is 
requisite,  as  we  did  in  the  former,  that  we  set 
down  some  heads  or  passages  of  it. 

"Wherein  it  may  appear  at  the  first  a  new  and 
unwonted  argument  to  teach  men  how  to  raise 
and  make  their  fortune;  a  doctrine  wherein  every 
man  perchance  will  be  ready  to  yield  himself  a 
disciple,  till  he  seeth  difiSculty :  for  fortune  layeth 
as  heavy  impositions  as  virtue;  and  il  is  as  hard 
and  severe  a  thing  to  be  a  true  politician,  as  to  be 
truly  moral .  But  the  handling  hereof  concemeth 
learning  greatly,  both  in  honour  and  in  siibstance : 
in  honour,  because  pragmatical  men  may  not  go 
away  with  an  opinion  that  learning  is  like  a  lark, 
that  can  mount,  and  sing,  and  please  herself,  and 
nothing  else;  but  may  know  that  she  holdeth  as 
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woll  of  the  hawk,  that  can  soar  aloft,  and  can 
also  descend  and  strike  upon  the  prey:  in  sub- 
stance, because  it  is  the  perfect  law  of  inquiry  of 
truth,  <*  that  nothing  be  in  the  globe  of  matter, 
which  should  not  be  likewise  in  the  globe  of 
crystal,  or  form  ;*'  that  is,  that  there  be  not  any 
thing  in  being  and  action,  which  should  not  be 
drawn  and  collected  into  contemplation  and  doc- 
trine. Neither  doth  learning  admire  or  esteem 
of  this  architecture  of  fortune,  otherwise  than  as 
of  an  inferior  work:  for  no  man's  fortune  can  be 
an  end  worthy  of  his  being;  and  many  times  the 
worthiest  men  do  abandon  their  fortune  willingly 
for  better  respects :  but  nevertheless  fortune,  as 
an  organ  of  virtue  and  merits  desenreth  the  consi- 
deration. 

Firist,  therefore,  the  precept  which  I  conceive  to 
be  most  summary  towards  the  prevailing  in  for- 
tune, is  to  obtain  that  window  which  Momus  did 
][equire :  who  seeing  in  the  frame  of  men's  heart 
such  angles  and  recesses,  found  fault  that  there 
was  not  a  window  to  look  into  them ;  that  is,  to 
procure  good  informations  of  particulars  touching 
persons,  their  natures,  their  desires  and  ends,  their 
customs  and  fashions,  their  helps  and  advantages, 
and  whereby  they  chiefly  stand:  so  again  their 
weakness  and  disadvantages,  and  where  they  lie 
most  open  and  obnoxious ;  their  friends,  factions, 
and  dependencies;  and  again  their  opposites, 
enviers,  competitors,  their  moods  and  times, 
«« Sola  viri  molles  aditus  et  tempera  noras ;"  their 
principles,  rules,  and  observations,  and  the  like : 
and  this  not  only  of  persons,  but  of  actions;  what 
are  on  foot  from  time  to  time,  and  how  they  are 
conducted,  favoured,  opposed,  and  how  they  im- 
port, and  the  like.  For  the  knowledge  of  present 
actions  is  not  only  material  in  itself,  but  without 
it  also  the  knowledge  of  persons  is  very  errone- 
ous ;  for  men  change  with  the  actions ;  and  whilst 
they  are  in  pursuit  they  are  one,  and  when  they 
return  to  their  nature  they  are  another.  These 
informations  of  particulars,  touching  persons  and 
actions,  are  as  the  minor  propositions  in  every 
active  syllogism :  for  no  excellency  of  observa- 
tions, which  are  as  the  major  propositions,  can 
suffice  to  ground  a  conclusion,  if  Uiere  be  error 
and  mistaking  in  the  minors. 

That  this  knowledge  is  possible,  Solomon  is 
our  surety ;  who  saith,  **  Consilium  in  corde  viri 
tanquam  aqua  profunda ;  sed  vir  prudens  exhau- 
riet  illud."  And  although  the  knowledge  itself 
falleth  not  under  precept,  because  it  is  of  indivi- 
duals, yet  the  instructions  for  the  obtaining  of  it 
may. 

We  will  begin  therefore  with  this  precept,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  opinion,  that  the  sinews  of 
wisdom  are  slowness  of  belief  and  distrust ;  that 
more  trust  be  given  to  countenances  and  deeds 
than  to  words;  and  in  words,  rather  to  sudden 
passages  and  surprised  words.  Neither  let  that 
be  feared  which  is  said,  «*  Front!,  nulla  fides :" 


I  which  is  meant  of  a  general  outward  behaviour, 
and  not  of  the  private  and  subtile  motions  and  la- 
bours of  the  countenance  and  gesture ;  which  is 
Q.  Cicero  elegantly  saith,  is  «*animi  janna.** 
None  more  close  than  Tiberias,  and  yet  Tacitus 
saith  of  Callus, »« Etenim  vultu  offensionem  con- 
jectaverat."  So  again  noting  the  differing  cha- 
racter and  manner  of  his  commending  Germanicus 
and  Drusus  in  the  senate,  he  saith,  touching  his 
fashion  wherein  he  carried  his  speech  of  Germa- 
nicus, thus ;  t(  Magis  in  speciem  adomatis  verbis, 
Suam  ut  penitus  sentire  videretur :"  but  of  Drusus 
lus;  *«  Paucioribus,  sed  intentior,  et  fida  or»- 
tione:"  and  in  another  place,  speaking  of  his 
character  of  speech,  when  he  did  any  thing  that 
was  gracious  and  popular,  he  saith,  that  in  other 
thingfs  he  was  »» velut  eluctantium  verbomm  ;** 
but  then  again,^«*solutius  vero  loquebatur  quando 
subveniret"  So  that  there  is  no  such  artificer  of 
dissimulation,  nor  no  such  commanded  counte- 
nance, *«vultus  jussus,"  that  can  sever  from  a 
feigned  tale  some  of  these  fashions,  either  a  more 
slight  and  careless  fashion,  or  more  set  and  for- 
mal, or  more  tedious  and  wandering,  or  coming 
from  a  man  more  drily  and  hardly. 

Neither  are  deeds  such  assured  pledges,  as 
that  they  may  be  trusted  without  a  Judicious  coa- 
sideration  of  their  magnitude  and  nature :  ^  Fraas 
sibi  in  parvis  fidem  praestruit,  at  majore  emola* 
mento  fallat :"  and  the  Italian  thinketh  himself 
upon  the  point  to  be  bought  and  sold,  when  he  is 
better  used  than  he  was  wont  to  be,  wlthoot  mani- 
fest cause.  For  small  favours,  they  do  but  loll 
men  asleep,  both  as  to  caution  and  as  to  industry ; 
and  are,  as  Demosthenes  calleth  them,  «*  Alimenta 
socordis."  So  again  we  see  how  false  the  nature 
of  some  deeds  are,  in  that  particular  which  Muti- 
anus  practised  upon  Antonius  Primus,  upon  that 
hollow  and  unfaithful  reconcilement  which  was 
made  between  them;  whereupon  Mutianus  ad- 
vanced many  of  the  friends  of  Antonius :  **  simul 
amicis  ejus  prsfecturas  et  tribunatus  largitor*** 
wherein,  under  pretence  to  strengthen  him,  he  did 
desolate  him,  and  won  from  him  his  dependences. 

As  for  words,  though  they  be  like  watere  to 
physicians,  full  of  flattery  and  uncertainty,  yet 
they  are  not  to  be  despised,  especially  with  the 
advantage  of  passion  and  affection.  For  so  we 
see  Tiberius,  upon  a  stinging  and  incensing 
speech  of  Agrippina,  came  a  step  forth  of  his 
dissimulation,  when  he  said,  «<  You  are  hurt,  be- 
cause you  do  not  reign ;"  of  which  Tacitus  saith, 
**  Audita  hec  raram  occulti  pectoris  vocem  eli- 
cuere;  correptamque  Graeco  versa  admonuit,  ideo 
Isdi,  quia  non  regnaret"  And  therefore  the  poet 
doth  elegantly  call  passions,  tortures,  that  urge 
men  to  confess  their  secrets : 

**  Vino  tortai  et  Ire.' 
And  experience  showeth,  there  are  few  men  so 
true  to  themselves  and  so  settled,  but  that  some- 
times upon  heat,  sometimes  upon  bravery,  soma- 
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tiroes  upon  kindness,  sometimes  upon  troable  of 
mind  and  weakness,  they  open  themselves ;  es- 
peoially  if  they  be  put  to  it  with  a  counter-dissi- 
mulation, according  to  the  proverb  of  Spain,  •*  Di 
meotira,  y  sacaias  verdad,*'  (Tell  a  lie  and  find 
thd  troth.) 

As  for  the  knowing  of  men,  which  is  at  second 
hand  from  reports ;  men's  weaknesses  and  faults 
are  best  known  from  their  enemies,  their  virtues 
and  abilities  from  their  friends,  their  customs  and 
times  from  their  servants,  their  conceits  and  opi- 
nions from  their  familiar  friends,  with  whom  they 
discourse  most*  General  fame  is  light,  and  the 
opinions  conceived  by  superiors  or  equals  are  de- 
ceitful :  for  to  such,  men  are  more  masked : 
<«  Verior  fama  e  domesticis  emanat." 

But  the  soundest  disclosing  and  expounding  of 
men  is  by  their  natures  and  ends,  wherein  the 
weakest  sort  of  men  are  best  interpreted  by  their 
natures,  and  the  wisest  by  their  ends.  For  it  W-as 
both  pleasantly  and  wisely  said,  though  I  think 
very  untruly,  by  a  nuncio  of  the  pope,  returning 
iiom  a  certain  nation  where  -he  served  as  lieger; 
whose  opinion  being  asked  touching  the  appoinfr 
ment  of  one  to  go  in  his  place,  he  wished  that  in 
any  case  they  did  not  send  one  that  was  too  wise ; 
because  no  very  wise  man  would  ever  imagine 
vhat  they  in  that  country  were  like  to  do.  And 
ctortainly  it  is  an  enor  firequent  for  men  to  shoot 
over,  and  to  suppose  deeper  ends,  and  more  com- 
pass-reaches than  are :  the  Italian  proverb  being 
elegant,  and  for  the  most  part  true : 

"  DI  (Unari,  dl  ■eniio,  e  dl  fede, 
C*e  ne  manco  che  non  credL" 

(There  is  commonly  less  money,  less  wisdom,  and 
less  good  faith  than  men  do  acoount  upon.) 

But  princes,  upon  a  far  other  reason,  are  best 
interpreted  by  their  natures,  and  private  persons 
by  their  ends ;  for  princes  being  at  the  top  of  hu- 
man desires,  they  have  for  the  most  part  no  par- 
ticular ends  whereto  they  aspire,  by  distance 
from  which  a  man  might  take  measure  and  scale 
of  the  rest  of  their  actions  and  desires ;  which  is 
one  of  the  causes  that  maketh  their  hearts  more 
inscrutable.  Neither  is  it  sufficient  to  inform 
ourselves  in  men^s  ends  and  natures,  of  the 
variety  of  them  only,  but  also  of  the  predominan- 
ey,  what  humour  reigneth  most,  and  what  end  is 
principally  sought  For  so  we  see,  when  Tigel- 
linus  saw  himself  outstripped  by  Petronius  Tur- 
pilianus  in  Nero's  humours  of  pleasures,  *«metus 
ejus  rimatur"  (he  wrought  upon  Nero's  fears,) 
Avhereby  he  broke  the  other's  neck. 

But  to  all  this  part  of  inquiry  the  most  compen- 
dious way  resteth  in  three  things:  the  first,  to 
have  general  acquaintance  and  inwardness  with 
those  which  have  general  acquaintance  and  look 
most  into  the  world ;  and  especially  according  to 
the  diversity  of  business,  and  the  diversity  of  per- 
sons to  have  privacy  and  conversation  with  some 
one  friend,  at  least,  which  ia  perfect  and  well  in- 
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telligenced  in  every  several  kind.  The  second 
is,  to  keep  a  good  mediocrity  in  liberty  of  speech 
and  secrecy;  in  most  tilings  liberty:  secrecy 
where  it  importeth;  for  liberty  of  speech  in- 
viteth  and  provoketh  liberty  to  be  used  Sigain, 
and  so  bringeth.  much  to  a  man's  knowledge;  and 
secrecy,  on  the  other  side,  induceth  trust  and  in- 
wardness. The  last  is,  the  reducing  of  a  man's 
self  to  this  watchful  and  serene  habit,  as  to  make 
account  and  purpose,  in  every  conference  and  ac- 
tion, as  well  to  observe  as  to  act.  For  as  Kpicte- 
tus  would  have  a  philosopher  in  every  particular 
action  to  say  to  himself,  ^^  Et  hoc  volo,  et  ctiam 
institutum  servare;"  so  a  politic  man  in  every 
thing  should  say  to  himself,  «« Et  hoc  volo,  ac 
etiam  aliquid  addiscere."  I  have  stayed  the  lon- 
ger upon  this  precept  of  obtaining  good  informa- 
tion, because  it  is  a  main  part  by  itself,  which  an- 
swereth  to  all  the  rest.  But,  above  all  things,  cau- 
tion must  be  taken  that  men  have  a  good  «tay  and 
hold  of  themselves,  and  that  this  much  knowledge 
do  not  draw  on  much  meddling :  for  nothing  is 
more  unfortunate  than  light  and  rash  intermed- 
dling in  many  matters.  So  that  this  variety  of 
knowledge  tendeth  in  conclusion  but  only  to  this, 
to  make  a  better  and  freer  choice  of  those  actions 
which  may  concern  us,  and  to  conduct  them  with 
the  less  error  and  the  more  dexterity. 

The  second  precept  concerning  this  knowledge 
is,  for  men  to  take  good  information  touching 
their  own  person,  and  well  to  understand  them- 
selves :  knowing  that,  as  St.  James  saith,  though 
men  look  oft  in  a  glass,  yet  they  do  suddedy 
forget  themselves ;  wherein  as  the  divine  glass  is 
the  word  of  God,  so  the  politic  glass  is  the  state 
of  the  world,  or  times  wherein  we  live,  in  the 
which  we  are  to  behold  ourselves. 

For  men  ought  to  take  an  impartial  view  of 
their  own  abilities  and  virtues;  and  again  of  their 
virants  and  impediments ;  accounting  these  with 
the  most,  tod  those  other  with  the  least;  and  from 
this  view  and  examination  to  frame  the  considera- 
tions following. 

First,  to  consider  how  the  constitution  of  their 
nature  sortethwith  the  general  state  of  the  times; 
which  if  they  find  agreeable  and  fit,  then  in  all 
things  to  give  themselves  more  scope  and  liberty ; 
but  if  differing  and  dissonant,  tiien  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  life  to  be  more  close,  retired,  and 
reserved :  as  we  see  in  Tiberius,  who  was  never 
Seen  at  a  play,  and  came  not  into  the  senate  in 
twelve  of  his  last  years ;  whereas  Augustus  Cae- 
sar lived  ever  in  men's  eyes,  which  Tacitus  ob- 
serveth,  "  Alia  Tiberio  morum  via." 

Secondly,  to  consider  how  their  nature  sorteth 
with  professions  and  coursee  of  life,  and  accord- 
ingly to  make  election,  if  they  be  free ;  and,  if 
engaged,  to  make  the  departure  at  the  first  oppor- 
tuni^ :  as  we  see  was  done  by  Duke  Valentine, 
that  was  designed  by  his  father  to  a  sacerdotal 
profession,  but  quitted  it  soon  after  in  regard  of 
u9 
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his  parts  and  inclination ;  being  such,  neverthe- 
less, as  a  man  cannot  tell  well  whether  they  were 
worse  for  a  prince  or  for  a  priest. 

Itiirdly,  to  consider  how  they  sort  with  those 
whom  they  are  like  to  have  competitors  and  con- 
currents ;  and  to  take  that  course  wherein  there  is 
most  solitude,  and  themselves  like  to  be  most 
eminent:  as  Julius  Cssar  did,  who  at  first  was 
an  orator  or  pleader ;  but  when  he  saw  the  excel- 
lency of  Cicero,  Hortensius,  Catulus,  and  others, 
for  eloquence,  and  saw  there  was  no  man  of  repu- 
tation for  the  wars  but  Pompcius,  upon  whom  the 
state  was  forced  to  rely,  he  forsook  his  course 
begun  toward  a  civil  and  popular  greatness,  and 
transferred  his  designs  to  a  martial  greatness. 

Fourthly,  in  the  choice  of  their  friends  and  de- 
pendences, to  proceed  according  to  the  composi- 
tion of  their  own  nature :  as  we  may  see  in  Ce- 
sar; all  whose  friends  and  followers  were  men 
active  and  eflfectual,  but  not  solemn,  or  of  reputa- 
tion. 

Fifthly,  to  take  special  heed  how  they  guide 
themselves  by  examples,  in  thinking  they  can  do 
as  they  see  others  do ;  whereas  perhaps  their  na- 
tures and  carriages  are  far  differing.  In  which 
error  it  seemeth  Pompey  was,  of  whom  Cicero 
saith,  that  he  was  wont  often  tq  say,  *«  Sylla  po- 
tuit,  ego  non  potcrol"  Wherein  he  was  much 
abused,  the  natures  and  proceedings  of  himself 
and  his  example  being  the  unlikest  in  the  world ; 
the  one  being  fierce,  violent,  and  pressing  the  fact ; 
the  other  solemn,  and  full  of  majesty  and  circum- 
stance, and  therefore  the  less  effectual. 

But  this  precept  touching  the  politic  knowledge 
of  ourselves,  hath  many  other  branches,  whereupon 
we  cannot  insist. 

Next  to  the  well  understanding  and  discerning 
of  a  man's  self,  there  followeth  the  well  opening 
and  revealing  a  man's  self;  wherein  we  see  no- 
thing more  usual  than  for  the  more  able  men  to 
make  the  less  show.  For  there  is  a  great  advan- 
tage in  the  well  setting  fortli  of  a  man's  virtues, 
fortunes,  merits ;  and  again,  in  the  artificial  cover- 
ing of  a  man's  weaknesses,  defects,  disgraces ; 
staying  upon  the  one,  sliding  from  the  other; 
cherishing  the  one  by  circumstances,  gracing  the 
other  by  exposition,  and  the  like :  wherein  we  see 
whdt  Tacitus  saith  of  Mutianus,  who  was  the 
greatest  politician  of  his  time,  >' Omnium  que 
dixerat  feceratque  arte  quftdam  ostentator :"  which 
lequireth  indeed  some  art,  lest  it  turn  tedious  and 
arrogant ;  but  yet  so  as  ostentation,  though  it  bo 
to  the  first  degree  of  vanity,  seemeth  to  me  rather 
a  vice  in  manners  than  in  policy :  for  as  it  is  said, 
**Audactcr,  calumniare,  semper  aliquid  beret:" 
to,  except  it  be  in  a  ridiculous  degree  of  deform- 
ity, **Audacter  te  vendita,  semper  aliquid  herct." 
For  it  will  stick  with  the  more  ignorant  and  infe- 
rior sort  of  men,  though  men  of  wisdom  and  rank 
do  smile  at  it,  and  despise  it ;  and  yet  the  autho- 
rity won  with  many  doth  countervail  the  disdain 


of  a  few.  But  if  it  be  carried  with  decency  «i 
government,  as  with  a  natoral*  pleasant,  and » 
genious  fashion;  or  at  times  when  it  is  mari 
with  some  peril  and  unsafety,  as  in  inilltvyp» 
sons;  or  at  times  when  others  are  most  eavM; 
or  with  easy  and  careless  passage  to  it  and  hm 
it,  without  dwelling  too  long,  or  being  too  sai> 
ous ;  or  with  an  equal  freedom  of  taxing  a  ma^i 
self,  as  well  as  gracing  himself;  or  by  oeeawi 
of  repelling  or  putting  down  others'  injury  or  i» 
science;  it  doth  greatly  add  to  repntation:  «i 
surely  not  a  few  solid  natures,  that  want  this  fo^ 
tosity,  and  cannot  sail  in  the  height  of  the  wio^ 
are  not  without  some  prejudice  and  disadTamfi 
by  their  moderation. 

But  for  these  flourishes  and  enhaneementi  cf 
virtue,  as  they  are  not  perchance  onnecessaiy, » 
it  is  at  least  necessary  tiiat  virtue  be  not  disvdhtfi 
and  embased  under  the  Just  price ;  which  is  dosi 
in  three  manners:  by  offering  and  obtnidiiga 
man's  self;  wherein  men  think  he  is  TewarM, 
when  he  is  accepted ;  by  doing  too  mnchf  wUEh 
will  not  give  that  which  is  well  done  leave  Is 
settle,  and  in  the  end  induceth  satiety;  and  kf 
finding  too  soon  the  fniit  of  a  man's  Tiitas,  ii 
commendation,  applause,  honour,  &vour;  wkflw* 
in  if  a  man  be  pleased  with  a  little,  let  him  hm 
what  is  truly  said ;  «*  Cave  ne  insuetus  lebns  ■» 
joribus  videaris,  si  hec  te  res  parra  sicuti  wa^m 
delectat" 

But  the  covering  of  defects  is  of  no  leoi  Wf 
portance  than  the  valuing  of  good  parts;  wUA 
may  be  done  likewise  in  three  manners,  by  as* 
tion,  by  colour,  and  by  confidence.  Cautioii  ii 
when  men  do  ingeniously  and  discreetly  avoid  t» 
be  put  into  those  things  for  which  they  an  Ml 
proper :  whereas,  contrariwise,  bold  and  anqsMl 
spirits  will  thrust  themselves  into  matters  widuil 
difference,  and  so  publish  and  proclaim  all  thdr 
wants.  Colour  is,  when  men  make  a  way  fir 
themselves,  to  have  a  construction  made  of  ihck 
faults  and  wants,  as  proceeding  from  a  beOv 
cause,  or  intended  for  some  other  purpose:  lor  of 
the  one  it  is  well  said,  *<  Saspe  latet  vitiam  prosfr 
mitate  boni,"  and  therefore  whatsoever  wast  a 
man  hath,  he  must  see  that  he  pretend  the  viitw 
that  shadowcth  it ;  as  if  he  be  dull,  he  most  i^ 
feet  gravity;  if  a  coward,  mildness;  and  so  Ihs 
rest:  for  the  second,  a  man  must  frame  somepa> 
bable  cause  why  he  should  not  do  his  best,  sol 
why  he  should  dissemble  his  abilities;  and  ftr 
tliat  purpose  must  use  to  dissemble  those  abilitiM 
whicli  are  notorious  in  him,  to  give  colour  that  hit 
true  wants  are  but  industries  and  dissimulations. 
For  confidence,  it  is  the  last  but  surest  remedy  t 
namely,  to  depress  and  seem  to  despise  wbali^ 
ever  a  man  cannot  attain;  observing  the  gooA 
principle  of  the  merchants,  who  endeavour  IB 
raise  the  price  of  their  own  commodities,  and  IB 
beat  down  the  price  of  others.  But  there  is  a 
confidence  that  passeth  this  other;  which  is,lB 
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&e<B  oat  a  ihan^s  own  defects,  in  seeming  to  con- 
eeiye  that  he  is  best  in  those  things  wherein  he  is 
failing ;  and,  to  help  that  again,  to  seem  on  the 
pther  side  that  he  hath  least  opinion  of  himself  in 
those  things  wherein  he  is  best :  like  as  we  shall 
see  it  commonly  in  poets,  that  if  they  show  their 
Terser,  and  you  except  to  any,  they  will  say,  that 
that  line  cost  them  more  labour  Uian  any  of  the 
rest;  and  presently  will  seem  to  disable  and  sus- 
pect rather  some  ortier  line,  which  they  know  i^eW 
enough  to  be  the  best  in  the  number^  But  above 
b11,  in  this  righting  and  helping  of  a  man*s  self 
in  his  own  carriage,  he  must  take  heed  he  show 
not  himself  dismantled,  and  exposed  to  scorn  and 
injury,  by  too  much  dulceness,  goodness,  and 
facility  of  nature;  i)ut  show  some  sparkles  of 
liberty,  spirit,  and  edge :  which  kind  of  fortified 
earriage,  with  a  ready  rescuing  of  a  man's  self 
from  scorns,  is  sometimes  of  necessity  imposed 
upon  men  by  somewhat  in  their  person  or  fortune ; 
but  it  ever  succeedeth  with  good  felicity. 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  by  all 
possible  endeavour  to  frame  the  mind  to  be  pliant 
Imd  obedient  to  oocasion;  for  nothing  hindereth 
men's  fortunes  so  much  as  this ;  ''Idem  manebat, 
neque  idem  decebat,"  men  are  where  they  were, 
when  occasions  turn :  and  therefore  to  Cato,  whom 
Livy  maketh  such  an  architect  of  fortune,  he 
addeth,  that  he  had  "  versatile  ingenium."  And 
thereof  it  cometh  that  these  grave  solemn  wits, 
^hich  must  be  like  themselves,  and  cannot  make 
departures,  have  more  dignity  than  felicity.  But 
in  some  it  is  nature  to  be  somewhat  riscous  and 
inwrapped,  and  not  easy  to  turn ;  in  some  it  is  a 
conceit,  that  is  almost  a  nature,  which  is,  that 
-men  can  hardly  make  themselves  believe  that 
they  ought  to  change  their  course,  when  they 
have  found  good  by  it  in  former  experience.  For 
Maehiavel  noted  wisely,  how  Fabius  Maximus 
would  have  been  temporizing  still,  according  to 
kis  old  bias,  when  the  nature  of  the  war  was 
altered  and  required  hot  pursuit.  In  some  odier 
it  is  want  of  point  and  penetration  in  their  Judg^ 
ment,  that  they  do  not  discern  when  things  have 
a  period,  but  come  in  too  late  after  the  occasion ; 
as  Demosthenes  compareth  the  people  of  Athens 
fo  country  fellows,  when  they  play  in  a  fence 
adiool,  that  if  they  have  a  blow,  tiien  they  remove 
their  weapon  to  that  ward,  and  not  before.  In 
aome  other  it  is  a  loathness  to  leese  labours  passed, 
and  a  conceit  that  they  can  bring  about  occasions 
to  their  ply ;  and  yet  in  the  end,  when  they  see 
no  other  remedy,  then  they  come  to  it  with  disad- 
vantage ;  as  Tarquinius,  that  gave  for  the  third 
part  of  Sibylla's  books  the  treble  price,  when  he 
might  at  first  have  had  all  three  for  the  simple. 
But  from  whatsoever  root  or  cause  this  restiveness 
of  mind  proceedeth,  it  is  a  thing  most  prejudicial ; 
and  nothing  is  more  politic  than  to  make  the 
wheels  of  our  mind  concentric  and  voluble  with 
the  wheels  of  fortune. 


Another  precept  of  this  knowledge,  which  hath 
some  affinity  with  that  we  last  spake  of,  but  with 
difference,  is  that  which  is  well  expressed,  *«Fatis 
accede  Deisque,"  that  men  do  not  only  torn  with 
the  occasions,  but  also  run  with  the  occasions,  and 
not  strain  their  credit  or  strength  to  over  hard  or 
extreme  points ;  but  choose  in  their  actions  that 
which  is  most  passable:  for  this  will  preserve 
men  from  foil,  not  occupy  them  too  much  about 
one  matter,  win  opinion  of  moderation,  please  the 
most,  and  make  a  show  of  a  perpetual  felicity  in 
all  they  undertake;  which  cannot  but  mightily 
increase  reputation. 

Another  part  of  this  knowledge  seemeth  to  have 
some  repugnancy  with  the  former  two,  but  not  as 
I  understand  it;  and  it  is  that  which  Demosthe- 
nes uttereth  in  high  terms ;  *<  Et  quemadmodum 
receptum  est,  ut  exercitum  ducat  imperator,  sic  et 
a  cordatis  viris  res  ipsae  ducende ;  ut  quae  ipsis 
videntur,  ea  gerantur,  et  non  ipsi  eventus  tantum 
persequi  cogantur."  For,  if  we  observe,  we  shall 
find  two  different  kinds  of  sufficiency  in  managing 
of  business:  some  can  make  use  of  occasions 
aptly  and  dexterously,  but  plot  littie ;  some  can 
urge  and  pursue  their  own  plots  well,  but  cannot 
accommodate  nor  take  in ;  either  of  which  is  very 
imperfect  without  the  other. 

Another  part  of  this  knowledge  is  the  observing 
a  good  mediocrity  in  the  declaring,  or  not  declar- 
ing a  man's  self:  for  although  depth  of  secrecy, 
and  making  way,  "  qualis  est  via  navis  in  marl,*' 
(which  the  French  call  sourdes  roenees,  when 
men  set  things  in  work  without  opening  them* 
selves  at  all,)  be  sometimes  both  prosperous  and 
admirable ;  yet  many  times  «<  Dissimulatio  errorea 
parit,  qui  dissimulatorem  ipsum  illaqueant ;"  and 
therefore,  we  see  the  greatest  politicians  have  in 
a  natural  and  free  manner  professed  their  desires, 
rather  than  been  reserved  and  disguised  in  them ; 
for  so  we  see  that  Lucius  Sylla  made  a  kind  of 
profession,  «<  that  he  wished  all  men  happy  or 
unhappy,  as  they  stood  his  friends  or  enemies." 
So  Oftsar,  when  he  went  first  into  Gaul,  made  no 
scruples  to  profess,  <*  that  he  had  rather  be  first  in 
a  village  than  second  at  Aome.'*  So  again,  as 
soon  as  he  had  begun  the  war  we  see  what  Cicero 
saith  of  him,  »<  Alter  (meaning  of  Cesar)  son 
recusat,  sed  quodammodo  postulat,  ut,  nt  est,  sio 
appelletur  tyrannus."  So  we  may  see  In  a  letter 
of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  that  Augustus  C«sar  in  his 
very  entrance  into  affairs,  when  he  was  a  darling 
of  the  senate,  yet  in  his  harangues  to  the  people 
would  swear,  «'Ita  parentis  honores  consequi 
Hceat,"  which  was  no  less  than  the  tyranny;  save 
that,  to  help  it,  he  would  stretch  forth  his  hand 
towards  a  statue  of  Cesar's  that  was  erected  in 
the  place :  whereat  many  men  laughed,  and  won- 
dered, and  said,  Is  it  possible  1  -or,  Did  you  ever 
bear  the  like  to  this  1  and  yet  thought  he  meant  no 
hurt ;  he  did  it  so  handsomely  and  ingenuously « 
And  all  these  were  prosperous :  whereas  Pompey, 
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who  tended  to  the  same  end,  hut  in  a  more  dark 
and  dissembling  manner,  as  Tacitus  saith  of  him, 
"  Occullior,  non  melior,"  wherein  Sallust  concup- 
reth,  **  ore  probo,  animo  inverecundo,"  made  it  his 
design,  by  infinite  secret  engines  to  cast  the  state 
into  an  absolute  anarchy  and  confusion,  that  the 
state  might  cast  itself  into  his  arms  for  necessity 
and  protection,  and  so  the  sovereign  power  be  put 
upon  him,  and  he  never  seen  in  it :  and  when  he  had 
brought  it,  as  he  thought,  to  that  point,  when  he  was 
chosen  consul  alone,  as  never  any  was,  yet  he  could 
make  no  great  matter  of  it,  because  men  understood 
him  not ;  but  was  fain,  in  the  end,  to  go  the  beaten 
track  of  getting  arms  into  his  hands,  by  colour  of 
the  doubt  of  Ctesar's  designs  :  so  tedious,  casual, 
and  unfortunate  are  these  deep  dissimulations: 
whereof,  it  seemeth,  Tacitus  made  his  judgment, 
that  they  were  a  cunning  of  an  inferior  form  in  re- 
gard of  true  policy ;  attributing  the  one  to  Augus- 
tus, the  other  to  Tiberius ;  where,  speaking  of 
Livia,  he  saith,  '*  £t  cum  artibus  mariti  simula- 
tione  filii  bene  composita  :*'  for  surely  the  con- 
tinual habit  of  dissimulation  is  but  a  weak  and 
sluggish  cunning,  and  not  greatly  politic. 

Another  precept  of  this  architecture  of  fortune 
is,  to  accustom  our  minds  to  judge  of  the  propor- 
tion or  value  of  things,  as  they  conduce  and  are 
material  to  our  particular  ends ;  and  that  to  do 
substantially,  and  not  superficially.  For  we 
shall  find  the  logical  part,  as  I  may  term  it,  of 
some  men's  minds  good,  but  the  mathematical 
part  erroneous ;  that  is,  they  can  well  judge  of 
consequences,  but  not  of  proportions  and  compara- 
Bons,  preferring  things  of  show  and  sense  before 
things  of  substance  and  eflfect  So  some  fall  in 
love  with  access  to  princes,  others  with  popular 
fame  and  applause,  supposing  they  are  things  of 
great  purchase :  when  in  many  cases  they  are  but 
matters  of  envy,  peril,  and  impediment. 

So  some  measure  things  according  to  the  labour 
and  difficulty,  or  assiduity,  which  are  spent  about 
them;  and  think,  if  they  be  ever  moving,  that 
they  must  needs  advance  and  proceed :  as  Caesar 
saith  in  a  despising  manner  of  Cato  the  Second, 
when  he  describeth  how  laborious  and  indefati- 
gable he  was  to  no  great  purpose ;  *^  Hec  omnia 
magno  studio  agebat.''  So  in  most  things  men 
are  ready  to  abuse  themselves  in  thinking  the 
greatest  means  to  be  best,  when  it  should  be  the 
fittest 

As  for  the  true  marshalling  of  men's  pursuits 
towards  their  fortune,  as  they  are  more  or  leas 
material,  I  hold  them  to  stand  thus:  first  the 
amendment  of  their  own  minds ;  for  the  remove 
of  the  impediments  of  the  mind  will  sooner  clear 
the  passages  of  fortune  than  the  obtaining  for- 
tune will  remove  the  impediments  of  the  mind. 
In  tlie  second  place  I  set  down  wealth  and  means, 
which  I  know  most  men  would  have  placed  first ; 
because  of  the  general  nse  which  it  beareth  to- 
wards all  vaiiety  of  oocasions :  but  that  opinion, 


I  may  condemn  with  like  reason  as  Midiiiil 
doth  that  other,  that  moneys  were  the  sinewtcf 
the  wars ;  whereas,  saith  he,  the  tme  sinevi  d 
the  wars  are  the  sinews  of  men's  anus,  that  i^  a 
valiant,  populous,  and  military  nation :  and  fci 
voucheth  aptly  the  authority  of  Solon,  who,  i^a 
Crcesus  showed  him  his  treasuxy  of  gold,  saidts 
him,  that  if  another  came  that  had  better  iraii,bi 
would  be  master  of  his  gold.  In  like  manner  il 
may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  it  is  not  moneys  tbt 
are  the  sinews  of  fortune,  but  it  is  the  sinews  mk 
steel  of  men's  minds,  wit,  courage,  audacity, » 
soluUon,  temper,  industry,  and  the  like.  la  tb 
third  place  I  set  down  reputation,  becanse  of  tb 
peremptory  tides  and  currents  it  hath ;  whidi,  if 
they  be  not  taken  in  their  due  tirae,  are  seldoi 
recovered,  it  being  extreme  hard  to  play  an  tA» 
game  of  reputation.  And  lastly,  I  place  honoii^ 
which  is  more  easily  won  by  any  of  the  otkr 
three,  much  more  by  all,  than  any  of  them  caa  ki 
purchased  by  honour.  To  conclude  this  pne^ 
as  there  is  order  and  priority  in  matter,  so  is  that 
in  time,  the  preposterous  placing  whereof  is  «m 
of  the  commonest  errors ;  while  men  fly  to  Ur 
ends  when  they  should  intend  their  beginmn^ 
and  do  not  take  things  in  order  of  time  as  thef 
come  on,  but  marshal  them  according  to  greatnei^ 
and  not  according  to  instance ;  not  observiag  As 
good  precept,  «^  Quod  nunc  instat  agamus." 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  not  Is 
embrace  any  matters  which  do  occupy  loo  gicHa 
quantity  of  time,  but  to  have  that  sounding  is  i 
man's  ears,  *^  Sed  fugit  interea,  fugit  irrqiuabai 
tempus :"  and  that  is  the  cause  why  those  whkh 
take  their  course  of  rising  by  professions  of  Imf 
den,  as  lawyers,  orators,  painful  divines,  sad  As 
like,  are  not  commonly  so  politic  for  their  ova 
fortunes,  otherwise  than  in  their  ordinary  mft 
because  they  want  time  to  learn  particnlani  to 
wait  occasions,  and  to  devise  plots. 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  to  w^ 
tate  nature,  which  doth  nothing  in  vain ;  whick 
surely  a  man  may  do  if  he  do  well  interlaee  kli 
business,  and  bend  not  his  mind  too  much  opos 
that  which  he  principally  intendeth.  For  a  mn 
ought  in  every  particular  action  so  to  cany  I 
motions  of  his  mind,  and  so  to  have  one 
under  another,  as  if  he  cannot  have  that  he  seekelk 
in  tlie  best  degree,  yet  to  have  it  in  a  second,  cr 
so  in  a  third ;  and  if  he  can  have  no  part  of  tktf 
which  he  purposed,  yet  to  turn  the  use  of  itt> 
somewhat  else;  and  if  he  cannot  make  any  ihiif 
of  it  for  the  present,  yet  to  make  it  as  a  seed  sC 
somewhat  in  time  to  come ;  and  if  he  can  contrin 
no  effect  or  substance  from  it,  yet  to  win  soms 
good  opinion  by  it,  or  the  like.  So  that  he  should 
exact  account  of  himself  of  every  action,  to  retp 
somewhat,  and  not  to  stand  amazed  and  confassd 
if  he  fail  of  that  be  chiefly  meant :  for  nothing  il 
more  impolitic  than  to  mind  actions  wholly  OM 
by  one ;  for  he  that  doth  so  leeseth  infinite  ( 
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rions  wbicb  iaterrene,  and  are  many  times  more 
proper  and  propitious  for  somewhat  that  he  shall 
need  afterwards,  than  for  that  which  he  urgeth 
for  the  present ;  and  therefore  men  must  be  pep- 
feet  in  that  rule,  **  Hec  oportet  facere,  et  ilia  non 
oinittere." 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  not  to 
engage  a  man's  self  peremptorily  in  any  tiling, 
though  it  seem  not  liable  to  accident;  but  ever  to 
have  a  window  to  fly  out  at,  or  a  way  to  retire : 
following  the  wisdom  in  the  ancient  fable  of  the 
t#o  frogs,  which  consulted  when  their  plash  was 
dry,  whither  they  should  go ;  and  the  one  moved 
to  go  down  into  a  pit,  because  it  was  not  likely 
the  water  would  dry  there ;  but  the  other  answered, 
•*True,  but  if  it  do,  how  shall  we  get  out  again  ?" 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  that  an- 
cient precept  of  Bias,  construed  not  to  any  point 
of  perfidiousness,  but  only  tb  caution  and  mode- 
ration.  *'Et  ama  tanc[nam  inimicus  futurus,  et 
X)di  tanquam  amaturus  ;'*  for  it  utterly  betrayeth 
til  utility  for  men  to  embark  themselves  too  far 
in  unfortunate  friendships,  troublesome  spleens, 
and  childish  and  humorous  envies  or  emulations. 

But  I  continue  this  beyond  tiie  measure  of  an 
example ;  led,  because  I  would  not  have  such 
knowledges,  which  I  note  as  defitient,  to  be 
thought  things  imaginative  or  in  the  air,  or  an 
observation  or  two  much  made  of,  but  things  of 
hnlkand  mass,  whereof  an  end  is  hardlier  made 
than  a  beginning.  It  must  be  likewise  conceived, 
.  tet  in  these  points  which  I  mention  and  set  down, 
lliey  are  far  from  complete  tractates  of  them,  but 
only  as  small  pieces  for  patterns.  And  Idstly,  no 
man,  I  suppose,  will  think  that  I  mean  fortunes 
are  not  obtained  wKhout  all  this  ado;  for  I  know 
they  cotne  tumbling  into  some  men's  laps ;  and  a 
number  obtain  good  fortunes  by  diligence  in  a 
plain  way,  little  intermeddling,  and  keeping 
themselves  from  gross  errors. 

•But  as  Cicero,  when  he  setteth  down  an  idea  of 
a  perfect  orator,  doth  not  mean  that  every  pleader 
ehould  be  such ;  and  so  likewise,  when  a  prince 
or  a  courtier  hath  been  described  by  such  as  have 
handled  those  subjects,  the  mould  hath  used  to  be 
made  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  art,  and 
not  according  to  common  practice :  eo  I  under- 
stand it,  that  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  politic  man,  I  mean  politic  for  his  own 
fortune. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  all  this  while,  that 
the  precepts  which  we  have  set  down  are  of  that 
kind  which  may  be  counted  and  called  ^^bons 
artes."  As  for  evil  arts,  if  a  man  would  set  d  own 
for  himself  that  principle  of  Maehiavel, ''  that  a 
man  seek  not  to  attain  virtue  itself,  but  the  ap- 
pearance only  thereof;  because  the  credit  of 
Tirtue  is  a  help,  but  the  use  of  it  is  cumber:"  or 
^at  other  of  his  principles,  <nhat  he  presuppose, 
that  men  are  not  fitly  to  be  wrought  otherwise 
but  by  fear;  and  therefore  that  he  seek  to  hare 


every  man  obnoxious,  low,  and  in  strait,"  whick 
the  Italians  call  "  seminar  spine,"  to  sow  thorns; 
or:that  other  principle,  contained  in  the  verse 
which  Cicero  citeth,  **  Cadant  amici,  dummodo 
inimici  intercidant,"  as  the  Triumvirs,  which 
sold,  every  one  to  other,  the  lives  of  their  friends 
for  the  deaths  of  their  enemies :  or  that  other  pro- 
testation of  L.  Catalina,  to  set  on  fire  and  trouble 
states,  to  the  end  to  fish  in  droumy  waters,  and 
to  unwrap  their  fortunes,  '*  Ego  si  quid  in  fortunis 
meis  excitatum  sit  incendium,  id  non  aqua,  sed 
ruina  restinguam:"  or  that  other  principle  of 
Lysander  »*  3iat  children  are  to  be  deceived  with 
comfits,  and  men  with  oaths :"  and  the  like  evil 
and  corrupt  positions,  whereof,  as  in  all  things, 
there  are  more  in  number  than  of  the  good  :  cer- 
tainly, with  these  dispensations  from  the  laws  of 
charity  arid  integrity,  the  pressing  of  a  man's  for- 
tune may  be  more  hasty  and  compendious.  But 
it  is  in  life  as  it  is  in  ways,  the  shortest  way  is 
commonly  the  foulest,  and  surely  the  fairer  way 
is  not  much  about. 

But  men,  if  they  be  in  their  own  power,  and  do 
bear  and  sustain  themselves,  and  be  not  carried 
away  with  a  whirlwind  or  tempest  of  ambition, 
ought,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  fortune,  to  set 
before  their  eyes  not  only  that  general  map  of  the 
world,  that  «« all  things  are  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit,"  but  many  other  more  particular  cards 
and  directions :  chiefly  that, — that  being,  without 
well-being,  is  a  curse,-— and  the  greater  being  the 
greater  curse ;  and  that  all  virtue  is  most  reward- 
ed, and  all  wickedness  most  punished  in  itself: 
according  as  the  poet  saith  excellently : 

**Qu«  Yobia,  qo«  digna,  vM,  pro  landibus  Utia 
Premia  posse  rear  solvl  1  pnleherrbna  primam 
DU  moresque  dabunt  vesui." 

And  so  of  the  contrary.  And,  secondly,  they 
ought  to  look  tp  to  the  eternal  providence  and 
divine  judgment,  which  often  subverteth  the  wis- 
dom of  evil  plots  and  imaginations,  according  to 
that  Scripture,  **  He  hath  conceived  mischief,  and 
shall  bring  forth  a  vain  thing."  And  although 
meii  should  refrain  themselves  from  injury  and 
evil  arts,  yet  this  Incessant  and  Sabbathless  pur- 
suit of  a  man's  fortune  leaveth  not  the  tribute 
which  we  owe  to  God  of  our  time ;  who,  we  see, 
demandeth  a  tenth  of  our  substance,  and  a  seventh, 
which  is  more  strict,  of  our  time :  and  it  is  to 
small  purpose  to  have  an  erected  face  towards 
heaven,  and  a  perpetual  grovelling  spirit  upon 
earth,  eating  dust,  as  doth  the  serpent, «' Atqne 
affigit  humo  divinie  particulam  aurs."  And  if 
any  man  flatter  himself  that  he  will  employ  his 
fortune  well,  though  he  should  obtain  It  ill,  as 
was  said  concerning  Augustus  Caesar,  and  after 
of  Septimius  Severus,  **  that  either  they  should 
never  have  been  bom,  or  else  they  should  never 
have  died,"  they  did  so  much  mischief  in  the 
pursuit  and  ascent  of  their  greatness,  and  so  much 
good  when  they  were  established;  yet  these 
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compensations  and  satisfactions  are  good  to  be 
used,  but  never  good  to  be  purposed.  And  lastly, 
it  is  not  amiss  for  men,  in  their  race  toward  their 
fortune,  to  cool  themseWes  a  little  with  that  con- 
ceit which  is  elegantly  expressed  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  in  his  instructions  to  the  king, 
his  son,  *«  that  fortune  hath  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  a  woman,  that  if  she  be  too  much  wooed,  she 
is  the  farther  off/*  But  this  last  is  but  a  remedy 
for  those  whose  tastes  are  corrupted:  let  men 
rather  build  upon  that  foundation  which  is  as  a 
corner-stone  of  divinity  and  philosophy,  wherein 
they  join  close,  namely,  that  same  ««Primum 
querite.''  For  divinity  saith, '*  Primum  querite 
regnum  Dei,  et  ista  omnia  adjicientur  vobis :"  and 
philosophy  saith,  "  Primum  querite  bona  animi, 
cetera  aut  aderunt,  aut  non  oberunt."  And  al- 
though the  human  foundation  hath  somewhat  of 
the  sands,  as  we  see  in  M.  Brutus,  when  he  brake 
forth  into  that  speech, 

*'  Te  colul,  virttit,  ut  rem ;  ait  tn  nomea  inane  ea  i" 
yet  the  divine  foundation  is  upon  the  rock.    But 
this  may  serve  for  a  taste  of  that  knowledge  which 
I  noted  as  deficient. 

Concerning  Government,  it  is  a  part  of  know- 
ledge secret  and  retired,  in  both  these  respects  in 
which  things  are  deemed  secret ;  for  some  things 
are  secret  because  they  are  hard  to  know,  and 
some  because  they  are  not  fit  to  utter.  We  see 
all  governments  are  obscure  and  invisible : 

**  Totaroque  ln(\isa  p<»  artua 
Mcna  agitat  moleni,  et  magno  ae  corpora  miacet.'* 

Such  is  the  description  of  governments.  We  see 
the  government  of  God  over  the  world  is  hidden, 
insomuch  as  it  seemeth  to  participate  of  much  ir- 
regularity and  confusion :  the  government  of  the 
soul  in  moving  the  body  is  inward  and  profound, 
and  the  passages  thereof  hardly  to  be  reduced  to 
demonstration.  Again,  the  wisdom  of  antiquity, 
(the  shadows  whereof  are  in  the  poets,)  in  the  de- 
scription of  torments  and  pains,  next  unto  the 
crime  of  rebellion,  which  was  the  giants*  offence, 
doth  detest  the  offence  of  futility,  as  in  Sisyphus 
and  Tantalus.  But  this  was  meant  of  particu- 
lars: nevertheless  even  unto  the  general  rules 
and  discourses  of  policy  and  government  there  is 
due  a  reverent  and  reserved  handling. 

But,  contrariwise,  in  the  governors  toward  the 
governed,  all  things  ought,  as  far  as  the  frailty  of 
man  pcrmittcth,  to  be  manifest  and  revealed.  For 
so  it  is  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  touching  the 
government  of  God,  that  this  globe,  which  seem- 
eth to  us  a  dark  and  shady  body,  is  in  the  view 
of  God  as  crystal :  **  Et  in  conspectu  sedis  tan- 
quam  mare  vitreum  simile  crystallo.**  So  unto 
princes  and  states,  especially  towards  wise  se- 
nates and  councils,  the  natures  and  dispositions 
of  the  people,  their  conditions  and  necessities, 
their  factions  and  combinations,  their  animosities 
and  discontents*  ought  to  be,  in  regard  of  the  va- 


riety of  their  intelligences,  the  wisdom  of  Adr 
observations,  and  the  height  of  their  staiioo  wka 
they  keep  sentinel,  in  great  part  clear  and  ta» 
parent.  Wherefore,  considering  that  I  write  tot 
king  that  is  a  master  of  this  science,  and  is  sosd 
assisted,  I  think  it  decent  to  pass  over  this  pal 
in  silence,  as  willing  to  obtain  the  eeitifiafe 
which  one  of  the  ancient  philosophers  aqtad 
unto ;  who  being  silent,  when  others  cootnU 
to  make  demonstration  of  their  abilities  by  speecki 
desired  it  might  be  certified  for  his  part,  ^dsi 
there  was  one  that  knew  how  to  hold  his  poeii'' 
Notwithstanding,  for  the  more  public  pan  if 
government,  which  is  Laws,  I  think  good  to  son 
only  one  deficiency;  which  is,  that  all  ^mm 
which  have  written  of  laws,  have  written  eitha 
as  philosophers  or  as  lawyers,  and  none  as  sttte* 
men.  As  for  the  philosophers,  they  make  m^ 
ginary  laws  for  imaginary  commonwealths;  til 
their  discourses  are  as  the  stars,  which  give  Uldi 
light,  because  they  are  so  high.  For  the  lavyoii 
they  write  according  to  the  states  where  thsjIiiSb 
what  is  received  law,  and  not  what  ought  to  kt 
law :  for  the  wisdom  of  a  lawmaker  is  one,  lai 
of  a  lawyer  is  another.  For  there  are  in  Btfn 
certain  fountains  of  justice,  whence  all  civil  km 
are  derived  but  as  streams :  and  like  as  watenio 
take  tinctures  and  tastes  from  the  soils  thnsf^ 
which  they  run,  so  do  civil  laws  vary  accoidiv| 
to  the  regions  and  governments  where  they  m 
planted,  though  they  proceed  from  the  same  ibi» 
tains.  Again,  the  wisdom  of  a  lawmaker  cmh 
sisteth  not  only  in  a  platform  of  justice,  butin  dtt 
application  thereof;  taking  into  oonsideratioB  hy 
what  means  laws  may  be  made  certain,  and  whil 
are  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the  doubtfolnw 
and  uncertainty  of  law ;  by  what  means  Ian 
may  be  made  apt  and  easy  to  be  executed,  ail 
what  are  the  impediments  and  remedies  in  tht 
execution  of  laws ;  what  influence  laws  tonchiif 
private  right  of  meum  and  tuum  have  into  Ae 
public  state,  and  how  they  may  be  made  apt  ail 
agreeable ;  how  laws  are  to  be  penned  and  dali- 
vered,  whether  in  texts  or  in  acts,  brief  or  laigai 
with  preambles,  or  without;  how  they  are  to  bi 
pruned  and  reformed  from  time  to  time,  and  wkH 
is  the  best  means  to  keep  them  from  being  iw 
vast  in  volumes,  or  too  full  of  multiplicity  woA 
crossness ;  how  they  are  to  be  expounded,  whet 
upon  causes  cmerprent  and  judicially  discussed, 
and  when  upon  responses  and  conferences  tooeb- 
ing  general  points  or  questions;  how  they  ars  to 
be  pressed,  rigorously  or  tenderly;  how  they  tie 
to  be  mitigated  by  equity  and  good  conscieofis, 
and  whether  discretion  and  strict  law  are  to  to 
mingled  in  the  same  courts,  or  kept  apart  in  sets* 
ral  courts;  agiiin,  how  the  practice,  profestiflB, 
and  erudition  of  law  is  to  be  censured  and  gth 
verned ;  and  many  other  points  touching  the  li- 
ministration,  and,  as  I  may  term  it,  animation  of 
laws.    Upon  which  1  insist  the  less*  becaoM  I 
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purpose,  if  God  giro  me  leaye,  (harbg  begun  a 
work  of  this  nature  in  aphorisms,)  to  propound  it 
hereaiWr^  noting  it  in  the  mean  time  for  deficient. 
And  for  your  majesty^s  laws  of  England,  1 
eould  say  much  of  their  dignity,  and  somewhat 
of  their  defect;  but  they  cannot  but  excel  the 
civil  laws  in  fitness  for  the  government :  for  the 
civil  law  was  *«non  hos  qussitum  munus  in 
Qsus  ;*'  it  was  not  made  for  the  countries  which  it 
govemeth :  hereof  I  cease  to  speak,  because  1  will 
not  intermingle  matter  of  action  with  matter  of 
general  learning. 

Thus  have  I  concluded  this  portion  of  learning 
touching  civil  knowedge;  and  with  civil  know- 
ledge have  concluded  human  philosophy;  and 
with  human  philosophy,  philosophy  in  general. 
And  being  now  at  some  pause,  looking  back  into 
that  1  have  passed  through,  this  writing  seemeth 
to  me, '« si  nunquam  fallit  imago*'  (as  fiir  as  a  man 
can  judge  of  his  own  work,)  not  much  better  than 
tfiat  noise  or  sound  which  musicians  make  while 
they  are  tuning  their  instruments;  which  is  no- 
thing pleasant  to  hear,  but  yet  is  a  cause  why  the 
music  is  sweeter  afterwards :  so  have  I  been  con- 
tent to  tune  the  instruments  of  the  muses,  that 
they  may  play  that  have  better  hands.  And  sure- 
ly, when  I  set  before  me  the  condition  of  these 
times,  in  which  learning  hath  made  her  third 
visitation  or  circuit  in  all  the  qualities  thereof— as 
the  excellency  and  vivacity  of  the  wits  of  this 
age ;  the  noble  helps  and  lights  which  we  have 
by  the  travails  of  ancient  writers ;  the  art  of  print- 
ing, which  communieateth  books  to  men  of  all 
fortunes ;  the  openness  of  the  world  by  naviga- 
tion, which  hath  disclosed  multitudes  of  experi- 
ments, and  a  mass  of  natural  history ;  the  leisure 
wherewith  these  times  abound,  not  employing 
men  so  generally  in  civil  business,  as  the  states 
of  Grsecia  did,  in  respect  of  their  popularity,  and 
the  states  of  Rome,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of 
their  monarchy;  the  present  disposition  of  these 
times  at  this  instant  to  peace;  the  consumption 
of  all  that  ever  can  be  said  in  controversies  of  re- 
ligion, which  have  so  much  diverted  men  from 
other  sciences ;  the  perfection  of  your  majesty's 
learning,  which  as  a  phoenix  may  call  whole  Tol- 
lies of  wits  to  follow  yon ;  and  the  inseparable 
propriety  of  time,  which  is  ever  more  and  more 
to  disclose  truth — I  cannot  but  be  raised  to  this 
persuasion,  that  this  third  period  of  time  will  far 
surpass  that  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  learning : 
only  if  men  will  know  their  own  strength,  and 
their  own  weakness  both ;  and  take  one  from  the 
other,  light  of  invention,  and  not  fire  of  contra- 
diction ;  and  esteem  of  the  inquisition  of  truth  as  of 
an  enterprise,  and  not  as  of  a  quality  or  ornament; 
and  employ  wit  and  magnificence  to  thbgs  of 
worth  and  excellency,  and  not  to  things  vulgar 
and  of  popular  estimation.  As  for  my  labours,  if 
any  man  shall  please  himself  or  others  in  the  re- 


prehension of  them,  they  shall  make  that  ancient 
and  patient  request,  ^Verbera,  sed  audi;"  let 
men  reprehend  them,  so  they  observe  and  weigh 
them  :  for  the  appeal  is  lawful,  though  it  may  be 
it  shall  not  be  needful,  from  the  first  cogitations 
of  men  to  their  second,  and  from  the  nearer  times 
to  tho  times  farther  off.  Now  let  us  come  to  that 
learning,  which  both  the  former  times  were  not 
so  blessed  as  to  know,  sacred  and  inspired  Divi- 
nity, the  sabbath  and  port  of  all  men's  labours 
and  peregrinations. 

Thi  prerogative  of  God  extendeth  as  well  to 
the  reason  as  to  the  will  of  man ;  so  that  as  we 
are  to  obey  his  law,  though  we  find  a  reluctation 
in  our  will,  so  we  are  to  believe  his  word,  though 
we  find  a  reluctation  in  our  reason.  For  if  we 
believe  only  that  which  is  agreeable  to  our  sense, 
we  give  consent  to  the  matter,  and  not  to  the  au- 
thor ;  which  is  no  more  than  we  would  do  towards 
a  suspected  and  discredited  witness;  but  that 
faith  which  was  accounted  to  Abraham  for  right- 
eousness was  of  such  a  point  as  whereat  Sarah 
laughed,  who  therein  was  an  image  of  natural 
reason. 

Howbeit,  if  we  will  truly  consider  it,  more 
worthy  it  is  to  believe  than  to  know  as  we  now 
know.  For  in  knowledge  man's  mind  sufTereth 
from  sense ;  but  in  belief  it  suffereth  from  spirit, 
such  one  as  it  holdeth  for  more  authorized  than 
itself,  and  so  sufifereth  from  the  worthier  agent. 
Otherwise  it  is  of  the  state  of  man  glorified ;  for 
then  faith  shall  cease,  and  we  shall  know  as  we 
are  known. 

Wherefore  we  conclude  that  sacred  Theology, 
(which  in  our  idiom  we  call  Divinity,)  is  grounds 
ed  only  upon  the  word  and  oracle  of  God,  and  not 
upon  the  light  of  nature :  for  it  is  written, «« Cceli 
enarrant  gloriam  Dei ;"  but  it  is  not  written, «« Coeli 
enarrant  voluntatem  Dei :"  but  of  that  it  is  said, 
M  Ad  legem  et  testimonium :  si  non  fecerint  secun- 
dum verbum  istud,"  &c.  This  holdeth  not  only 
in  those  points  of  faith  which  concern  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  Deity,  of  the  creation,  of  the  re- 
demption, but  likewise  those  which  concern  the 
law  moral  truly  interpreted :  Love  your  enemies : 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ;  be  like  to  your 
heavenly  Father,  that  sufifereth  his  rain  to  fall 
upon  the  just  and  unjust.  To  this  it  ought  to  be 
applauded,  '^Nec  vox  hominum  sonat:"  it  is  a 
voice  beyond  the  light  of  nature.  So  we  see  the 
heathen  poets,  when  they  fall  upon  a  libertine 
passion,  do  still  expostulate  with  laws  and  mo- 
ralities, as  if  they  were  opposite  and  malignant  to 
nature:  «*Et  quod  natura  remittit,  invida  jura 
negant."  So  said  Dendamis  the  Indian  unto 
Alexander's  messengers,  «tThat  he  had  heard 
somewhat  of  Pythagoras,  and  some  other  of  the 
wise  men  of  Graecia,  and  that  he  held  them  for 
excellent  men :  but  that  they  had  a  fault,  which 
was,  that  they  had  in  too  great  reverence  and 
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Teneration  a  thing  they  called  law  and  manners/' 
So  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
law  moral  is  of  that  perfection,  whereanto  the 
light  of  nature  cannot  aspire :  how  then  is  it  that 
man  is  said  to  hare,  by  the  light  and  law  of  na- 
ture, some  notions  and  conceits  of  virtue  and 
vice,  justice  and  wrong,  good  and  evil  t  Thus, 
because  the  light  of  nature  is  used  in  two  several 
senses;  the  one,  that  which  springeth  from 
reason,  sense,  induction,  argument,  according  to 
the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth;  the  other,  that 
which  is  imprinted  upon  the  spirit  of  man  by  an 
inward  instinct,  according  to  the  law  of  con- 
science, which  is  a  sparkle  of  the  purity  of  his 
first  estate :  in  which  latter  sense  only  he  is  pai^ 
ticipant  of  some  light  and  discerning  touching 
the  perfection  of  the  moral  law :  but  how  ?  suffi- 
cient to  chock  the  vice,  but  not  to  inform  the  duty. 
So  then  the  doctrine  of  religion,  as  well  moral  as 
mystical,  is  not  to  be  attained  but  by  inspiration 
and  revelation  from  God. 

The  use,  notwithstanding,  of  reason  in  spiritual 
things,  and  the  latitude  thereof,  is  very  great  and 
general :  for  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  apostle 
calleth  religion  our  reasonable  service  of  God : 
insomuch  as  the  very  ceremonies  and  figures  of 
the  old  law  ware  full  of  reason  and  signification, 
much  more  than  the  ceremonies  of  idolatry  and 
magic,  that  are  full  of  non-significants  and  surd 
characters.  But  most  especially  the  Christian 
faith,  as  in  all  things,  so  in  this  deserveth  to  be 
highly  magnified;  holding  and  preserving  the 
golden  mediocrity  in  this  point  between  the  law 
of  the  heathen  and  the  law  of  Mahomet,  which 
have  embraced  the  two  extremes.  For  the  reli- 
gion of  the  heathen  had  no  constant  belief  or  con- 
fession, but  left  all  to  the  liberty  of  argument ; 
and  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  on  the  other  side, 
interdicteth  argument  altogether :  the  one  having 
the  very  face  of  error,  and  the  other  of  imposture : 
whereas  the  faith  doth  both  admit  and  reject  dis- 
putation with  difference. 

The  use  of  human  reason  in  religion  is  of  two 
sorts :  the  former,  in  the  conception  and  appre- 
hension of  the  mysteries  of  God  to  us  revealed ; 
the  other,  in  the  inferring  and  deriving  of  doc- 
trine and  direction  thereupon.  The  former  ex- 
tendeth  to  the  mysteries  themselves ;  but  how  ? 
by  way  of  illustration,  and  not  by  way  of  argu- 
ment :  the  latter  consisteth  indeed  of  probation 
and  argument.  In  the  former,  we  see,  God 
vouch safeth  to  descend  to  our  capacity,  in  the  ex- 
pressing of  his  mysteries  in  sort  as  may  be  sen- 
sible unto  us ;  and  doth  graft  his  revelations  and 
holy  doctrine  upon  the  notions  of  our  reason,  and 
upplieth  his  inspirations  to  open  our  understand- 
ing, as  the  form  of  the  key  to  the  ward  of  the 
lock :  for  the  latter,  there  is  allowed  us  a  use  of 
reason  and  argument,  secondary  and  respective, 
although  not  original  and  absolute.  For  after 
the  articles  and  principles  of  religion  are  placed 


and  exempted  from  examination  of  reason,  it  ii 
then  permitted  unto  us  to  make  derivations  aai 
inferences  from,  and  according  to  the  analogj  of 
them,  for  our  better  direction.  In  nature  tUi 
holdeth  not ;  for  both  the  principles  are  examii^ 
ble  by  induction,  though  not  by  a  medium  cr 
syllogism ;  and  besides,  those  principles  or  fini 
positions  have  no  discordance  with  that  lenoa 
which  draweth  down  and  deduceth  the  inloiflr 
positions.  But  yet  it  holdeth  nut  in  religiai 
alone,  but  in  many  knowledges,  both  of  gmMr 
and  smaller  nature,  namely,  wherein  there  are  aoC 
only  posita  but  placita;  for  in  such  there  can  hi 
no  use  of  absolute  reason :  we  see  it  familiarly  is 
games  of  wit,  as  chess,  or  the  like :  the  diaogte 
and  first  laws  of  the  game  are  positive,  bat  hovl 
merely  ad  placitum,  and  not  examinable  by  fh- 
son ;  but  then  how  to  direct  oar  play  thereupea 
with  best  advantage  to  win  the  game,  is  aztifidd 
and  rational.  So  in  human  laws,  there  be  may 
grounds  and  maxims  which  are  placita  juo!, . 
positive  upon  authority,  and  not  upon  reason,  nl 
therefore  not  to  be  disputed :  but  what  is  mort 
just,  not  absolutely  but  relatively,  and  accordia| 
to  those  maxims,  that  aflfordeth  a  long  field  i 
disputation.  Such  therefore  is  that  seconday 
reason,  which  hath  place  in  divinity,  which  ii 
grounded  upon  the  placets  of  God. 

Here  therefore  I  note  this  deficiency,  that  thai 
hath  not  been,  to  my  understanding,  sufllcieBdf 
inquired  and  handled  the  true  limits  and  use  if 
reason  in  spiritual  things,  as  a  kind  of  diviat 
dialectic :  which  for  that  it  is  not  done,  it  aeemtA 
to  me  a  thing  usual,  by  pretext  of  tme  eonedfiif 
that  which  is  revealed,  to  search  and  mine  JAto 
that  which  is  not  revealed ;  and  by  pietaxt  d 
enucleating  inferences  and  contradictories,  Ii 
examine  that  which  is  positive:  the  one  sort 
falling  into  the  error  of  Nicodemus,  deoiandiif 
to  have  things  made  more  sensible  than  it  pleandi 
God  to  reveal  them,  ««Quomodo  poesit  bomi 
nasci  cum  sit  senexV*  the  other  sort  into  tfai 
error  of  the  disciples,  which  wero  scandal iied  it 
a  show  of  contradiction,  *^Qnid  est  hoc  qnol 
dicit  nobis  1  Modicum  et  non  videbitis  me;  it 
iterum  modicum  et  videbitis  me,*^  &c. 

Upon  this  I  have  insisted  the  more,  in  regnl 
of  the  great  and  blessed  use  thereof;  for  Ail 
point,  well  laboured  and  defined  of,  would  in  my 
judgment  be  an  opiate  to  stay  and  bridle  not  only 
the  vanity  of  curious  speculations,  wherewith  iht 
schools  labour,  but  the  fury  of  controversiei, 
wherewith  the  church  laboureth.  For  it  cauMl 
but  open  men's  eyes,  to  see  that  many  controT» 
sies  do  merely  pertain  to  that  which  is  either  dsI 
revealed,  or  positive;  and  that  many  others  do 
grow  upon  weak  and  obscure  inferences  or  deri- 
vations :  which  latter  sort,  if  men  would  rerifi 
the  blessed  style  of  that  great  doctor  of  the  Gca- 
tiles,  would  be  carried  thus,  «*  Ego,  non  Dooi- 
nos  ;*'  and  again,  •*  Secundum  consilium  i 
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m  opinions  and  counsels,  and  not  in  positions  and 
oppositions.  But  men  are  now  oter-ready  to 
usurp  the  style,  **Nonego,  sed  Dominus;**  and 
not  so  only,  but  to  bind  it  with  the  thunder  and 
denunciation  of  curses  and  anathemas,  to  the  ter- 
ror of  those  which  haye  not  sufficiently  learned 
oat  of  Solomon,  that  *f  the  causeless  curse  shall 
not  come.'* 

Divinity  hath  two  principal  parts ;  the  matter 
informed  or  revealed,  and  the  nature  of  the  infor- 
mation or  revelation :  and  with  the  latter  we  will 
begin,  because  it  hath  most  coherence  with  that 
which  we  have  now  last  handled.  The  nature 
of  the  information  consisteth  of  three  branches ; 
the  limits  of  the  information,  the  sufficiency  of 
the  information,  and  the  acquiring  or  obtaining 
the  information.  Unto  the  limits  of  the  informa- 
tion belong  these  considerations;  how  far  forth 
particular  persons  continue  to  be  inspired ;  how 
te  fbr^  the  church  is  inspired ;  how  far  forth 
reason  may  be  used:  the  last  point  whereof  J 
have  noted  as  deficient.  Unto  the  sufficiency  of 
the  information  belong  two  considerations;  what 
points  of  religion  are  fundamental,  and  what  per- 
fective, being  matter  of  further  building  and  per^ 
lection  upon  one  and  the  same  foundation ;  and 
again,  how  the  gradations  of  light,  according  to 
the  dispensation  of  times,  are  material  to  the 
Boffieiency  of  belief. 

Here  again  I  may  rather  grire  it  in  advice,  than 
note  it  as  deficient,  that  the  points  fundamental, 
sad  the  points  of  farther  perfection  only,  ought  to 
be  with  piety  and  wisdom  distinguished ;  a  sub- 
ject tending  to  much  like  end  as  that  I  noted  be- 
fore; for  as  that  other  were  likely  to  abate  the 
number  of  controversies,  so  this  is  like  to  abate 
the  heat  of  many  of  them.  We  see  Moses  when 
h*  saw  the  Israelite  and  the  Egyptian  fight,  he 
did  not  say.  Why  strive  you  1  but  drew  his  sword 
and  slew  ^e  Egyptian :  but  when  he  saw  the 
two  Israelites  fight,  he  said.  Yon  are  brethren, 
why  strive  you  1  If  the  point  of  doctrine  be  an 
•Egyptian,  it  must  be  slain  by  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  and  not  reconciled ;  but  if  it  be  an  Israelite, 
though  in  the  wrong,  then.  Why  strive  you  1  We 
see  of  the  fundamental  points,  our  Saviour  pen- 
neth  the  league  thus,  ««he  that  is  not  with  us  is 
against  us  ;'^  but  of  points  not  fundamental,  thus, 
^  He  that  is  not  against  us,  is  with  us.**  So  we 
see  the  coat  of  our  Saviour  was  entire  without 
seam,  and  so  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  in 
itself;  but  the  garment  of  the  church  was  of  di- 
vers colours,  and  yet  not  divided :  we  see  the 
chaff  may  and  ought  to  be  severed  from  the  com 
in  the  ear,  but  the  tares  may  not  be  pulled  up  from 
the  com  in  the  field.  So  as  it  is  a  thing  of  great 
use  well  to  define  what,  and  of  what  latitude  those 
points  are,  which  do  make  men  merely  aliens  and 
disincorporate  from  the  church  of  God. 

For  the  obtaining  of  the  information,  it  retteth 
upon  the  true  and  sound  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures,  which  are  the  fountains  of  the  water  of  life. 
The  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  are  of  two 
sorts ;  methodical,  and  solute  or  at  large.  For 
this  divine  water,  which  excelleth  so  much  that 
of  Jacob's  well,  is  drawn  forth  much  in  the  same 
kind  as  natural  water  useth  to  be  out  of  wells  and 
fountains;  either  it  is  first  to  be  forced  up  into  a 
cistem,  and  from  thence  fetched  and  derived  for 
use ;  or  else  it  is  drawn  and  received  in  buckets 
and  vessels  immediately  where  it  springeth  :  the 
former  sort  whereof,  though  it  seem  to  be  the  more 
ready,  yet  in  my  judgment  is  more  subject  to  cor- 
rapt.  This  is  that  method  which  hath  exhibited 
unto  us  the  scholastical  divinity ;  whereby  divini- 
ty hath  been  reduced  into  an  art,  as  into  a  cistern, 
and  the  streams  of  doctrine  or  positions  fetched 
and  derived  from  thence. 

In  this  men  have  sought,  three  things,  a  sum- 
mary brevity,  a  compacted  strength,  and  a  com- 
plete perfection ;  whereof  the  two  first  they  fail  to 
find,  and  the  last  they  ought  not  to  seek.  For  as 
to  brevity,  we  see,  in  all  summary  methods,  while 
men  purpose  to  abridge,  they  give  cause  to  dilate. 
For  the  sum  or  abridgment  by  contraction  be- 
cometh  obscure ;  the  obscurity  requireth  exposi- 
tion, and  the  exposition  is  deduced  into  large 
commentaries,  or  into  commonplaces  and  titles, 
which  grow  to  be  more  vast  than  the  original 
writings,  whence  the  sum  was  first  extracted .  So, 
we  see,  the  volumes  of  the  schoolmen  are  greater 
much  than  the  first  writings  of  the  fathers,  whence 
the  master  of  the  sentences  made  his  sum  or  col- 
lection. So,  in  like  manner,  the  volume^  of  the 
modern  doctors  of  the  civil  law  exceed  those  of  the 
ancient  jurisconsults,  of  which  Tribonian  com- 
piled the  digest.  So  as  this  course  of  sums  and 
commentaries  is  that  which  doth  infallibly  make 
the  body  of  sciences  more  immense  in  quantity, 
and  more  base  in  substance. 

And  for  strength,  it  is  true  that  knowledges  re- 
duced into  exact  methods  have  a  show  of  strength, 
in  that  each  part  seemeth  to  support  and  sustain 
the  other;  but  this  is  more  satisfactory  than  sub- 
stantial :  like  unto  buildings  which  stand  by 
architecture  and  compaction,  which  are  more  sub- 
ject to  min  than  those  which  are  built  more  strong 
in  their  several  parts,  though  less  compacted.  But 
it  is  plain  that  the  more  you  recede  from  your 
grounds,  the  weaker  do  you  conclude :  and  as  in 
nature,  the  more  you  remove  yourself  from  par- 
ticulars, the  greater  peril  of  error  you  do  incur ;  so 
much  more  in  divinity,  the  more  you  recede  from 
the  Scriptures  by  inferences  and  consequences, 
the  more  weak  and  dilute  are  your  positions. 

And  as  for  perfection  or  completeness  in  divini- 
ty, it  is  not  to  be  sought ;  which  makes  this  course 
of  artificial  divinity  the  more  suspect.  For  he 
that  will  reduce  a  knowledge  into  an  art,  will 
make  it  round  and  uniform :  but  in  divinity  many 
things  must  be  left  abmpt,  and  concluded  with 
this :  •»  O  altitude  sapientia  et  scientis  Dei !  quap- 
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inoomprehensibilia  sunt  judicia  ejus,  et  non  in- 
▼eatlgabiles  via  ejus !"  So  again  the  apostle 
saiih,  M  Ex  parte  scimus  :'*  and  to  have  the  form 
of  a  total,  where  there  is  but  matter  for  a  part, 
cannot  be  without  supplies  by  supposition  and 
presumption.  And  therefore  I  conclude,  that  the 
true  use  of  these  sums  and  methods  hath  place 
in  institutions  or  introductions  preparatory  unto 
knowledgre  ;  but  in  them,  or  by  deducement  from 
them,  to  handle  the  main  body  and  substance  of 
a  knowledge,  is  in  all  sciences  prejudicial,  and  in 
divinity  dangerous. 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  solute 
and  at  large,  there  have  been  divers  kinds  intro- 
duced and  devised ;  some  of  them  rather  curious 
and  unsafe,  than  sober  and  warranted.  Notwith- 
standing, thus  much  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
Scriptures,  being  given  by  inspiration,  and  not  by 
human  reason,  do  differ  from  all  other  books  in 
tho  author;  whioh,  by  consequence,  doth  draw  on 
some  difference  to  be  used  by  the  expositor.  For 
the  inditer  of  them  did  know  four  things  which 
no  man  attains  to  know;  which  are,  the  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom  of  glory,  the  perfection 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  secrets  of  the  heart  of 
man,  and  the  future  succession  of  all  ages.  For 
as  to  the  firs'  it  is  said,  «*  He  that  presseth  into 
the  light,  shaii  be  oppressed  of  the  glory.''  And 
again,  <<No  man  shall  see  my  face  and  live.'' 
To  the  second,  **  When  he  prepared  tho  heavens 
I  was  present,  when  by  law  and  compass  he  en- 
closed the  deep."  To  the  third,  "  Neither  was  it 
needful  that  any  should  bear  witness  to  him  of 
man,  for  he  knew  well  what  was  in  man."  And 
to  the  last,  «•  From  the  beginning  are  known  to 
the  Lord  all  his  works." 

From  the  former  of  these  two  have  been  drawn 
certain  senses  and  expositions  of  Scriptures,  which 
hid  need  be  contained  within  the  bounds  of  so- 
briety ;  the  one  anagogical,  and  the  other  philoso- 
phical. But  as  to  the  former,  man  is  not  to  pre- 
vent his  time :  **  Vidcraus  nunc  per  speculum  in 
tenigmntP,  tunc  autom  facie  ad  facicm:"  wherein, 
nevertheless,  there  seemeth  to  be  a  liberty  granted, 
as  fnr  forth  as  tho  polishing  of  this  glass,  or  some 
moderate  explication  of  this  enigma.  But  to 
press  too  far  into  it,  cannot  but  cause  a  dissolu- 
tion and  overthrow  of  the  spirit  of  man.  For  in 
the  body  there  are  three  degrees  of  that  we  receive 
into  it,  aliment,  medicine,  and  poison;  whereof 
aliment  is  that  which  the  nature  of  man  can  per- 
fectly alter  and  overcome :  medicine  is  that  which 
is  partly  converted  by  nature,  and  partly  convert- 
eth  nature :  and  poison  is  that  which  worketh 
wholly  upon  nature,  without  that,  that  nature 
can  in  any  part  work  upon  it:  so  in  the  mind 
whatsoever  knowledge  reason  cannot  at  all  w^ork 
upon  and  convert,  is  a  mere  intoxication,  and  endan- 
gcreth  a  dissolution  of  the  mind  and  understanding. 

But  for  the  latter  it  hath  been  extremely  set  on 
foot  of  late  time  by  the  school  of  Paracelsus,  and 


some  others,  that  have  pretended  to  find  the  tro:^ 
of  all  natural  philosophy  in  the  Scriptures ;  scuiiF 
lizing  and  traducing  all  other  philosophy  is  b» 
thenish  and  profane.  But  there  is  no  such  enmitf 
between  God's  word  and  his  works ;  neither  do 
they  give  honour  to  the  Scriptures,  as  tbpy  np- 
pose,  but  much  embase  them.  For  to  seek  h^ 
ven  and  earth  in  the  word  of  God,  (whereof  it  ii 
said  «<  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass*  but  my  wi 
shall  not  pass,")  is  to  seek  tenaporary  i2iiB|i 
amongst  eternal:  and  as  to  seek  divinity  la  pii- 
losophy  is  to  seek  the  livinfir  amongst  the  den!, 
so  to  seek  philosophy  in  divinity  is  to  seek  tht 
dead  amongst  the  living ;  neither  are  the  pou  or 
1  avers,  whose  place  was  in  the  outward  part  of 
the  temple,  to  be  sought  in  the  holiest  plaee  of 
all,  where  the  ark  of  the  testimony  was  sealed. 
And  again,  the  scope  or  purpose  of  the  Spim  d 
God  is  not  to  express  matters  of  nature  in  tb 
Scriptures  otherwise  than  in  passage,  and  fir 
application  to  man's  capacity,  and  to  manm 
moral  or  divine.  And  it  is  a  true  rule,  mAu^ 
toris  aliud  agentis  parva  auctoritas ;"  for  it  woa 
a  strange  conclusion,  if  a  man  should  use  a  simi* 
litude  for  ornament  or  illustration  sake,  borrovri 
from  nature  or  history  according  to  vulgar  coboo^ 
as  of  a  basilisk,  a  unicorn,  a  centaur,  a  Biiaicaii 
a  hydra,  or  the  like,  that  therefore  he  must  needi 
be  thought  to  affirm  the  matter  thereof  positiveljiD 
be  true.  To  conclude,  therefore,  these  two  idlR^ 
prctations,  the  one  by  redaction  or  enigmaiied, 
the  other  philosophical  or  physical,  which  hm 
been  received  and  pursued  in  imitation  of  thenl^ 
bins  and  cabalists,  are  to  be  confined  with  a  •^noS 
altum  sapere,  sed  time." 

But  the  two  latter  points,  known  to  God  and 
unknown  to  man,  touching  the  secrets  of  At 
heart,  and  the  successions  of  time,  do  make  a  jut 
and  sound  difference  between  the  manner  cf  the 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures  and  all  other  boob 
For  it  is  an  excellent  observation  which  halh  ben 
made  upon  the  answers  of  our  Saviour  Christ  t9 
many  of  the  questions  which  were  propounded  ts 
him,  how  that  they  are  impertinent  to  the  ttito 
of  the  question  demanded;  the  reason  wherecfisi 
because,  not  being  like  man,  which  knows  man*! 
thoughts  by  his  words,  but  knowing  dua'i 
thoughts  immediately,  he  never  answered  tfarir 
words,  hut  tlieir  thoughts :  much  in  the  like 
manner  it  is  with  the  Scriptures,  which  bdc; 
written  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  to  the  succes- 
sion of  all  ages,  with  a  foresight  of  all  heiesics* 
contradiction,  differing  estates  of  the  chnrrh,  tci 
and  particularly  of  the  elect,  are  not  to  be  interpret- 
ed only  according  to  tlie  latitude  of  the  proper  sesse 
of  the  plac«,and  respectively  towards  thatpreteHt 
occtsion  whereupon  the  wonls  were  uttered,  or  is 
precise  congruity  or  contexture  with  the  words 
before  or  after,  or  in  contemplation  of  the  princi- 
pal scope  of  the  place ;  but  have  in  themselTCS, 
not  only  totally  or  collectively,  bat  distribatirely 
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in  clauses  and  words,  infinite  springs  and  streams 
of  doctrine  to  water  the  chnrch  in  every  part. 
And,  therefore,  as  the  literal  sense  is,  as  it  were, 
the  main  stream  or  river;  so  the  moral  sense 
chiefly,  and  sometimes  the  allegorical  or  typical, 
are  they  whereof  the  church  hath  most  use :  not 
that  I  wish  men  to  be  bold  in  allegories,  or  indul- 
gent or  light  in  allusions ;  but  that  I  do  much  con- 
demn that  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  which  is 
only  af^r  the  manner  as  men  use  to  interpret  a  pro- 
fene  book. 

In  this  part,  touching  the  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures,  I  can  report  no  deficience ;  but  by  way 
of  remembrance  this  I  will  add ;  in  perusing  books 
of  divinity,  I  find  many  books  of  controversies,  and 
many  of  commonplaces  and  treatises,  a  mass  of 
positive  divinity,  as  it  is  made  an  art ;  a  number 
of  sermons  and  lectures,  and  many  prolix  com- 
nientaries  upon  the  Scriptures,  with  harmonies  and 
concordances :  but  that  form  of  writing  in  divinity, 
which  in  ray  judgment  is  of  all  others  most  rich 
and  precious,  is  positive  divinity,  collected  upon 
particular  texts  of  Scriptures  in  brief  observations ; 
not 'dilated  into  commonplaces,  not  chasing  after 
controversies,  not  reduced  into  method  of  art ;  a 
thing  sibounding  In  sermons  which  will  vanish, 
bat  defective  in  books  which  will  remain ;  and  a 
dnng  wherein  this  age  excelleth.  For  I  am  per- 
soaded,  (and  I  may  speak  it  with  an  <«  Absit  in- 
vidia  verbo,'*  and  noways  in  derogation  of  anti- 
qnity,  but  as  in  a  good  emulation  between  the  vine 
and  the  olive,)  that  if  the  choice  and  best  of  those 
observations  upon  texts  of  Scriptures,  which  have 
been  made  dispersedly  in  sermons  within  this  your 
majesty*s  island  of  Britain  by  the  space  of  these 
forty  years  and  more,  leaving  out  the  largeness  of 
exhortations  and  applications  thereupon,  had  been 
set  down  in  a  continuance,  it  had  been  the  best 
work  in  divinity  which  had  been  written  since  the 
i^ostles'  times. 

The  matter  informed  by  divinity  is  of  two 
kinds ;  matter  of  belief  and  truth  of  opinion,  and 
matter  of  service  and  adoration ;  which  is  also 
Judged  and  directed  by  the  former ;  the  one  being 
as  the  internal  soul  of  religion,  and  the  other  as 
the  external  body  thereof.  And  therefore  the  hea- 
then religion  was  not  only  a  worship  of  idols,  but 
the  whole  religion  was  an  idol  in  itself;  for  it  had 
no  soul,  that  is,  no  certainty  of  belief  or  confes- 
sion ;  as  a  man  may  well  think,  considering  the 
chief  doctors  of  their  church  were  the  poets :  and 
the  reason  was,  because  the  heathen  gods  Were  no 
jealoua  gods,  but  were  glad  to  be  admitted  into 
part,  as  they  had  reason.  Neither  did  they  re- 
spect the  pureness  of  heart,  so  they  might  have 
external  honour  and  rites. 

But  out  of  these  two  do  result  and  issue  four 
main  br^inches  of  divinity ;  faith,  manners,  litur- 
gy, and  government.  Faith  containeth  the  doc- 
trine of  the  nature  of  God,  of  the  attributes  of 
God,  and  of  the  works  of  God.    The  nature  of  I 


God  consisteth  of  three  persons  in  unity  of  God- 
head. The  attributes  of  God  are  either  common 
to  the  Deity,  or  respective  to  the  persons.  The 
works  of  God  summary  are  two,  that  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  that  of  the  redemption ;  and  both  the;4e 
works,  as  in  total  they  appertain  to  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  so  in  their  parts  they  refer  to  the 
three  persons :  that  of  the  creation,  in  the  mass 
of  the  matter,  to  the  Father;  in  the  disposition 
of  the  form,  to  the  Son ;  and  in  the  continuance 
and  conservation  of  the  beingi  to  the  Holy  Spirit: 
so  that  of  the  redemption,  in  the  election  and 
counsel,  to  the  Father;  in  the  whole  act  and  con- 
summation, to  the  Son ;  and  in  the  application, 
to  the  Holy  Spirit;  for  by  the  H<^y  Ghost  was 
Christ  conceived  in  fiesh,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
are  the  elect  regenerate  in  spirit  This  work  like- 
wise we  consider  either  effectually,  in  the  elect; 
or  privately,  in  the  reprobate ;  or  according  to  ap- 
pearance, in  the  visible  church. 

For  Manners,  the  doctrine  thereof  is  contained 
in  the  law,  which  discloseth  sin.  The  law  itself 
is  divided,  according  to  the  edition  thereof,  into 
the  law  of  nature,  the  law  moral,  and  the  law  po» 
sitive ;  and  according  to  the  style,  into  negative 
and  affirmative,  prohibitions  and  commandments. 
Sin,  in  the  matter  and  subject  thereof,  is  divided 
according  to  the  commandments;  in  the  form 
thereof,  it  referreth  to  the  three  persons  in  Deity : 
sins  of  infirmity  against  the  Father,  whose  mors 
special  attribute  is  power;  sins  of  ignorance 
against  the  Son,  whose  attribute  is  wisdom ;  and 
sins  of  malice  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  at- 
tribute is  grace  or  love.  In  the  motions  of  it,  it 
either  moveth  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left; 
either  to  blind  devotion,  or  to  profane  and  liber- 
tine transgression;  either  in  imposing  restraint 
where  God  granteth  liberty,  or  in  taking  liberty 
where  God  imposeth  restraint.  In  the  degrees 
and  progress  of  it,  it  divideth  itself  into  thought, 
word,  or  act.  And  in  this  part  I  commend  much 
the  deducing  of  the  law  of  God  to  cases  of  con- 
science; for  that  I  take  indeed  to  be  a  breaking, 
and  not  exhibiting  whole  of  the  bread  of  life. 
But  that  which  quickeneth  both  these  doctrines 
of  faith  and  manners,  is  the  elevation  and  consent 
of  the  heart :  whereunto  appertain  books  of  ex- 
hortation, holy  meditation.  Christian  resolution, 
and  the  like. 

For  the  Liturgy  or  service,  it  consisteth  of  the 
reciprocal  acts  between  God  and  man :  which,  on 
the  part  of  God,  are  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
and  the  sacraments,  which  are  seals  to  the  cove- 
nant, or  as  the  visible  word ;  and  on  tlie  part  of 
man,  invocation  of  the  name  of  God ;  and  under 
the  law,  sacrifices ;  which  were  as  visible  prayers 
or  confessions :  but  now  the  adoration  being  **  in 
spiritu  et  veritate,"  there  remaineth  only  "  vituli 
labiorum;**  although  the  use  of  holy  vows  of 
thankfulness  and  retribution  may  be  accounted 
also  as  sealed  petitions. 
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And  for  the  Goyemment  of  the  church,  it  con^ 
•isteth  of  the  patrimony  of  the  charcht  the  finn- 
chises  of  the  church,  and  the  offices  and  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  church,  and  the  laws  of  the  church 
directing  the  whole ;  all  which  have  two  consi- 
derations, the  one  in  themsclyes,  the  other  how  they 
stand  compatihle  and  agreeable  to  the  cItU  estate. 

This  matter  of  divinity  is  handled  either  in 
form  of  instruction  of  truth,  or  in  form  of  confu- 
tation of  falsehood.  The  declinations  from  reli- 
gion, besides  the  privatiye,  which  is  atheism,  and 
the  branches  thereof,  are  three ;  heresies,  idola- 
try, and  witchcraft;  heresies,  when  we  serve  the 
trae  God  with  a  false  worship ;  idola^,  when  we 
worship  false  gods,  supposing  them  to  be  true ; 
and  witchcraft,  when  we  adore  false  gods,  know- 
ing them  to  be  wicked  and  false :  for  so  your  ma- 
jesty doth  excellently  well  observe,  that  witch- 
craft is  the  height  of  idolatry.  And  yet  we  see 
though  these  be  true  degrees,  Samuel  teacheth  us 
that  they  are  all  of  a  nature,  when  there  is  once  a 
receding  from  the  word  of  God  ;  for  so  he  saith, 
«( Quasi  peccatum  ariolandi  est  repugnare,  et  quasi 
soelns  idololatriie  nolle  acquiescere.'* 

These  things  I  have  passed  over  so  briefly, 
because  I  can  report  no  deficiency  concerning 
them :  for  I  can  find  no  space  or  ground  that  lieth 
vacant  and  unsown  in  the  matter  of  divinity;  so 
diligent  have  men  been,  either  in  sowing  of  good 
seed,  or  in  sowing  of  tares. 

Thus  have  I  made  as  it  were  a  small  Globe  of 


the  Intellectual  World,  as  truly  and  faithfullj  b 
I  could  discover;  with  a  note  and  deseriptiAa  d 
those  parts  which  seem  to  me  not  con8tmntlyoec8> 
pate,  or  not  well  converted  by  the  labour  c^  bml 
In  which,  if  I  have  in  any  point  receded  froalfai 
which  is  commonly  received,  h  hath  been  wilk  i 
purpose  of  proceeding  in  melius,  and  notlniliid; 
a  mind  of  amendment  and  profidence,  and  aoKtf 
change  and  difiference.  For  I  could  not  be  ftw 
and  constant  to  the  argument  I  handle,  if  I  wot 
not  willing  to  go  beyond  others ;  but  yet  sa 
more  willing  than  to  have  others  go  beyond  m 
again :  which  may  the  better  appear  by  thii,  tbi 
I  have  propounded  my  opinions  naked  and  «► 
armed,  not  seeking  to  preoccupate  the  liberty  tf 
men^s  judgments  by  confutations.  For  in  uj 
thing  which  is  well  set  down,  I  am  in  good  bop^ 
that  if  the  first  reading  move  an  objection,  tbi 
second  reading  will  make  an  answer.  Asd  b 
those  things  wherein  I  have  erred,  I  am  sue  1 
have  not  prejudiced  the  right  bj  litigions  ii|i- 
ments ;  which  certainly  have  this  contrary  cftcl 
and  operation,  that  they  add  authority  to  «% 
and  destroy  the  authority  of  that  which  is  ««K 
invented:  for  question  is  an  honour  and  pnfiff* 
ment  to  falsehood,  as  on  the  other  side  it  is  a  » 
pulse  to  truth.  But  the  errors  I  claim  and  dnl- 
lenge  to  myself  as  mine  own :  the  good,  if  mj 
be,  is  due  «*  tanquam  adeps  sacrificii,**  to  be  i» 
censed  to  the  honour,  first  of  the  Divine  Majei^, 
and  next  of  your  majesty,  to  whom  on  esith  Iwk 
most  bounden. 
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NOTS  A. 
R/tftring  to  page  138. 

Or  Um  mtoerlei  attendant  upon  this  doctrine  of  etooplng  to 
occaakma,  Bacon  was,  perhaps,  a  tad  Instance.  It  may  be 
trae,  to  use  the  words  of  old  Fuller.  **To  blame  are  tbejr 
whose  minds  may  seem  to  be  made  of  one  entire  bone  with- 
out any  Joints ;  they  cannot  bend  at  all,  but  stand  as  stiffly  in 
things  of  pure  IndiflTerency,  as  in  matters  of  absolute  neces- 
sity :"  but  how  distant  is  this  inflexibility  in  trifles,  from  the 
stooping  to  occasions  recommended  by  Bacon*— (See  page 
100.) 

How  onlifce  to  Solon!  who,  when  JEsop  said  to  hiaii,  *'0 
Solon!  either  we  most  not  come  to  princes,  or  else  we  must 
seek  to  please  and  content  them,"  answered,  **  Either  we 
must  not  come  to  princes  at  all,  or  else  we  must  needs  tell 
them  truly  and  counsel  them  for  the  best."— IIow  unlilte  to 
Seneca  speaking  to  Nero!  ''Sufler  me  to  suy  liere  a  little 
longer  with  thee,  not  to  flatter  thine  ear,  for  this  is  not  my 
custom;  I  had  rather  olfend  thee  by  trath,  than  please  thee 
by  flattery.*' 

There  is  in  this  part  of  the  work,  (see  page  IM^)  an  ol»- 
■enration  upon  dedications,  which,  except  by  this  doctrine  of 
the  necessity  of  stooping  to  occasions,  it  seems  diflicult  to  re- 
concile whh  Bacon's  dedication  to  the  king.  Some  allowance 
may,  poesiUy,  be  made  finr  the  ezoberaDce  of  esprtwioB  with 


which  dedications  at  that  tfane  abomited,  asd.  » 
jm»  et  sHmw,  will  at  all  times  abound : 
and  tpiuphs,  being,  it  is  said,  the  proper  ~plac«a  lor  pH^ 
gyrlc— See  as  specimens,  Dryiden's  dedlcatioiM  to  ifea  tal 
of  Abingdon  and  to  the  Duke  of  Ormood.  8m  Locke'a  di* 
cation  to  Lord  Pembroke  of  his  Essay  on  tiM  HaoMa  Uad» 
standing,  in  which  there  are  some  pasMges  In  the  mam  «|li 
of  adulation.  See  also  Addison's  dedlcmtlon  to  Ike  Bailif 
Wharton,  in  Specutor,  vol.  ▼.— To  Mm.  Methcnea,  toL  vfl« 
and  to  Lord  Somers,  vol.  1.  See  also  Mlddldoa's  ds4» 
tion  of  his  Life  of  Cicero  to  Lord  Herrey,  in  whkh  hi^  ■ 
usual, ascribing  erery  virtue  to  his  patron,  a«y«,  ""I  esril 
wbh  to  see  the  dedicatory  style  reduced  to  that  claaskal  d» 
plicity,  with  which  the  ancient  wrUen  used  to  preaeal  iMr 
books  to  their  fVlends  or  patrons."  Some  aliowaaee  iw 
may  be  made  for  the  style  in  which  princes  have,  at  all  timm 
been  addressed,  and  particularly  in  Iha  relgaa  of  BHaiftili 
and  James,  when  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  after  tbe  qoeeali  d^ 
parture  from  Oorhambury,  caused  the  door  to  be  closed  Itac 
no  other  step  might  pass  the  same  threshold ;  and  whm  a 
dedication  to  the  king  la  the  style  of  the  dodieaiton  of  ibt 
Spanish  Grammar  of  the  Academy,  **La  Academia  fbslslli 
na,"  which  begins  simply  Senor,  and  ends  only  Scnor,  wsill 
hare  partaken  almost  of  the  nature  of  ireaooa.  Seme  alk 
lowance  ooay  be  made  fi>r  Bacon's  aaxlely  that  Us  walk 
ahould  be  protected  by  tlie  king,  from  a  i 
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|ftoteetk>n  wu  netewnrj  for  tlie  advaneement  of  knowledge. 
la  bit  letter  of  tbe  19Ui  of  October,  1090.  to  the  kinf ,  he  taye, 
■peaking  of  the  Novum  Organnm :  '*Thla  work  la  bat  a  new 
body  of  clay,  wbereunto  your  majeity,  by  your  countenance 
aad  protectk>n,  may  breatbe  lift.  And,  to  tell  your  majesty 
tfoly  what  I  think,  I  account  your  (kTour  may  be  to  thia  Work 
•a  much  aa  an  hundred  yeara*  time :  for  I  am  perauaded,  tbe 
work  will  gain  upon  0Ben*a  mind*  in  agea,  but  your  gracing  it 
may  make  it  take  hold  more  swiftly ;  which  I  would  be  very 
fiad  of,  It  being  a  work  meant,  not  for  pralae  or  glory,  but  for 
practice,  and  tbe  good  of  men." 

If  this  opinion  of  tbe  neceaaity  of  tbe  king's  protection,  or 
of  any  patronage,  for  tbe  progress  of  knowledge,  be  now 
av^poaed  a  weakneaa :  If  in  theae  times,  and  In  tbia  enlighten- 
ed country,  truth  baa  nothing  to  dread :  if  Ctalileo  may  now, 
without  fear  of  tbe  inquisition,  assert  that  tbe  earth  roovea 
round;  or  if  an  alur  is  raised  to  tbe  "unknown  Ood,'*  be 
who  is  ignorantly  worshipped,  we  may  declare ;  let  us  not 
be  unmindfiit  of  tbe  present  state  of  tbe  press  in  other  coun- 
tries, or  forget  that,  although  Bacon  aaw  a  little  ray  of  distant 
light,  yet  that  it  was  seen  from  Air,  tbe  refVactlon  of  truth  yet 
below  the  horizon.  Let  us  not  forget  that  be  bad  neither 
ecbeols  nor  disciples.  *<  We,"  be  says,  **Judge  alao,  that 
maakind  may  conceive  aome  hope  fh>m  our  example,  which 
we  offisr  not  by  way  of  ostentation,  but  because  it  may  be 
•aeftil.  If  any  one,  therefore,  should  despair,  let  bim  con- 
aider  a  man  as  much  employed  in  ciril  affiiira  aa  any  (Mber  of 
bia  age,  a  man  of  no  great  share  of  health,  who  must  there- 
fore hare  lost  much  time,  and  yet.  In  bia  undertaking,  be  la 
Uie  flrat  that  leads  the  way,  unasaisted  by  any  mortal,  and 
atekdfastly  entering  the  true  path  that  was  abeolutely  untrod 
before,  and  submitting  bis  mind  to  things,  may  tbua  have 
aomewliat  advanced  the  design."  Let  ua,  remembering  this, 
DOC  withhold  from  him  tbe  indulgence  which  be  aoltclta  for 
tbe  infirwUies  from  which  even  philosophy  is  not  exempt. 
"I  am  not  Ignorant  what  it  la  that  I  do  now  move  and  at- 
teapC,  nor  insensible  of  mine  own  weakneaa  to  sustain  my 
parpoee ;  but  my  hope  is  that  if  my  extreme  love  to  learning 
carry  me  too  far,  I  may  obtain  the  excuae  of  affection  ;  for 
*tbat  it  is  not  granted  to  man  to  love  and  to  be  whM.' " 

^B  addition  to  these  reasons,  the  explanation  to  tbe  pene- 
ttatlpn  and  Judgment  of  the  reader  in  tbe  body  of  tbe  treatise 
of  tbe  object  of  the  address  with  which  it  opens,  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten ;  and  some  caution  ought,  it  should  seem,  to 
be  used  in  not  suflTering  onr  Judgments  to  be  warped  when 
examining  a  charge  of  indignity  offered  by  aucb  a  pbiloeopher 
to  philosophy ;  but,  after  every  caution  which  can  in  Justice 
be  need,  and  after  every  allowance  wbkh  can  In  charity  be 
made,  it  cannot  but  be  wished  that  this  work,  which  will  be 
eoniecrated  to  the  remotest  posterity  for  its  many  excellen- 
cies, bad  not  in  any  part  or  for  any  purpose,  been  wanting  in 
tlail  dignity  for  wblcli^  aa  a  whole,  it  atanda  ao  proudly  emi- 


Note  B. 
B^trring  U  fagt  130. 

Aa  to  prevalence  of  delleate  learning. 

**  After  the  barbarism  of  tbe  feudal  timea,  tbe  only  polite- 
neae  of  conversation,  as  the  only  knowledge,  waa  among  tbe 
dergy.  Tournaments,  hunting,  hawking,  ^c.  made  tbe  sole 
(kicupation  of  tbe  nobility.  Upon  tbe  revival  of  tbe  humanity 
ftndies,  they  were  eagerly  followed,  to  pollah  as  well  aa  to 
inform.  They  answered  that  end  which  keeping  good  com- 
pany does  at  this  day ;  they  gave  an  habitual  elegance  to  tbe 
conversation  and  sentiments  of  those  who  cultivated  them, 
and  were  therefore,  at  that  time,  of  much  more  positive  im- 
port than  at  present,  or  even  In  Bacon*s  time.  As  society 
became  improved,  and  its  intercourse  becAme  more  frequent, 
the  nicety  and  time  bestowed  In  these  pursuits  became  a  fri- 
volooa  vanity:  tbe  end  was  otherwhM  answered.  Hence 
maybe  deduced  their  gradual  decline,  till  at  length  they  serve 
now  for  the  Ant  Institutions  of  schools,  and,  perhaps,  for  the 
occasional  amusement  of  a  few  persons  of  just  taste,  who 
read  them  not  for  information,  but  through  indolence. 

"Of  tbe  renovation  of  the  humanity  studies,  in  Europe, 
particularly  the  Greek  language,  vtd.  Hody  de  Grccia  illustri- 
bua,  kjc.^  who  has  given  the  lives  of  Leon.  Pilatua,  who  waa 
master  to  Boccace,  of  Cryaoloros,  Gaza,  Trapezuntius,  Bea- 
aarion,  and  others,  who  passed  into  Europe,  and  lectured  on 
tbe  Greeic  language,  both  befbre  and  after  tbe  Uking  of  Con- 
etantioople. 


**  Among  tbe  promotera  of  fHvoloua  studies,  may  be  reckoned 
the  modem  Latin  poeta,  of  vartous  nations :  tbe  making  verses 
in  a  dead  language  waa  tbe  prevalent  taste  and  occupation 
of  tbe  learned  world,  at  the  revival  of  lettera,  and  produced 
almost  InAnite  attempts  of  an  inferior  order,  for  a  very  few 
good  poeta.  Thoae,  in  fact,  who  possessed  tbe  powers  of 
imagination  and  Judgment,  displayed  them  succeaafbliy  in 
whatever  language  they  wrote :  as  Poliun,  Fracastilo,  Vida, 
Criton,  (whose  two  remaining  poems  have  great  merit,) 
Manttian,  and  some  others.  Tbe  rest  attained  the  language, 
and  were  elegantly  dull.  Such  were  Vaniere  and  RapIn  the 
Jesuits,  Barbeimi,  (D*Urban,)  and  even  Casimir  with  some 
exceptions.— mJimii.  M88.  AWm. 

NoTS  C. 
tUf^rriMg  to  fof  130. 

In  the  Novum  Organum  this  sentiment  is  repeated.  **  The 
opinions  which  men  entertain  of  antiquity,  is  a  very  idle 
thing,  and  almost  incongruous  to  the  word ;  for  the  old  age 
and  length  of  days  of  the  world,  should  in  reality  be  accounted 
antiquity,  and  ought  to  be  attributed  to  our  own  times,  not  to 
tbe  youth  of  tbe  world,  which  it  enjoyed  among  the  ancienta: 
for  that  age,  though  with  respect  to  us  It  be  ancient  and 
greater,  yet,  with  regard  to  the  world,  it  waa  new  and  less. 
And  aa  we  Justly  expect  a  greater  knowledge  of  things,  and 
a  riper  Judgment,  from  a  man  of  years  than  fh>m  a  youth,  on 
account  of  tbe  greater  experience,  and  the  greater  variety 
and  number  of  things  seen,  heard,  and  thought  of,  by  tbe 
person  in  years ;  so  might  much  greater  matters  be  Justly  ex- 
pected fW>m  tbe  preaent  age,  (if  it  knew  but  its  own  strength, 
and  would  make  trial  and  applyO  than  from  former  times ; 
aa  thia  b  the  more  advanced  age  of  the  world,  and  now  en- 
riched and  fbrniahed  with  InAnite  experiments  and  observa- 
tions." 

flir  Henry  Wotton,  In  bis  answer  to  Bacon's  presentation 
of  tbe  Novum  Organum,  says,  **Of  your  Novum  Organum  I 
shall  speak  more  hereafter;  but  I  have  learnt  thus  much 
already  by  it,  that  we  are  extremely  mistaken  in  the  compu- 
tation of  antiquity  by  searching  it  backwards ;  because,  in- 
deed, tbe  Arst  times  were  the  youngest." 

Note  D. 
Rrf  erring  to  page  130. 

Bacon,  in  various  parts  of  his  works,  expresses  bis  disap. 
probation  of  method  and  arrangement,  but  acknowledges  tbe 
necMslty  of  attention  to  style,  f(>r  the  purpose  of  rendering 
philosophy  acceptable  to  heedless  or  unwilling  ears.— See 
page  314  of  thb  volume,  where  be  explains  the  preference  of 
writing  in  aphorisms  to  methodical  writing :  for  as  to  writing 
in  aphorisms,  be  says ;  1st.  It  trieth  tbe  writer  whether  he  be 
superAcial  or  solid.  2d.  Methods  are  more  At  to  win  consent 
or  belief,  but  lesa  At  to  point  to  action.  3d.  Aphorisms  gene- 
rate inquiry.  And  again,  see  page  211,  when  speaking  of  in* 
terpretation  of  Scripture,  be  says, 

'*  It  b  true  that  knowledgea  reduced  into  exact  methods 
have  a  show  of  strength,  in  that  each  part  seemeth  to  support 
and  sustain  tbe  other ;  but  this  is  more  satbfactory  than  sub- 
stantial:  like  unto  buildings  which  stand  by  architecture  and 
compaction,  which  are  more  subject  to  ruin  than  those  which 
are  built  more  strong  In  their  several  parts  though  less  com- 


And  again  be  aaya, 

*^Tbe  worst  and  most  absurd  sort  of  triflera  are  those  who 
have  pent  tbe  whole  art  Into  strict  methods  and  narrow  sys- 
tems, which  men  commonly  cry  up  fbr  tbe  sake  of  their  regu- 
larity and  style. 

**  Knowledge  b  uttered  to  men  in  a  form,  as  If  every  thing 
were  Anbhed :  for  It  b  reduced  into  arts  and  methods  which 
In  their  divbions  do  seem  to  Include  all  that  may  be.  And 
how  weakly  soever  the  parts  are  Atled,  yet  tbey  carry  the 
show  and  reason  of  a  total ;  and  thereby  the  writings  of  aome 
received  authors  go  for  the  very  act;  wliercas  antiquity  used 
to  deliver  the  knowledge  which  the  mind  of  man  had  gathered 
in  observations,  aphorisms,  or  short  or  disposed  sentences,  or 
small  tractates  of  some  parts  that  tbey  had  diligently  medi- 
tated and  laboured ;  which  did  inelte  men  both  to  ponder  that 
which  was  Invented  and  to  add  and  supply  fkrther." 

Rawley,  in  his  pref^e  tothe  8ylva  8y1varum,rays,  **!  bave 

beard  hb  lordship  often  say,  that,  if  bee  should  have  served 

tbe  glory  of  his  owae  name,  hee  bad  beene  better  not  to  have 

pubUsbed  tlib  natnrall  history:  fbr  It  nuy  seeme  an  indigeated 
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tieape  of  partlculan,  and  cannot  have  that  lustre,  which 
bookea  cait  Into  metbode  have :  but  that  be  reaolved  to  pre- 
ferre  the  goode  of  men,  and  that  which  migbt  beet  secare  it, 
before  any  thing  that  might  have  relation  to  himaelfe.  I  have 
heard  hie  lordship  say  also,  that  one  great  reason,  why  hee 
would  not  put  these  particulars  into  any  exact  method 
(though  hee  that  looketh  attentively  into  them  shall  flnde  that 
ttiey  have  a  secret  order)  was,  because  be  conceived  that 
other  men  would  not  thinke  that  they  could  doe  the  like ;  and 
so  goe  on  with  a  further  collection ;  which  if  the  method  had 
beene  exact,  many  would  have  despaired  to  attaine  by  Imita* 
tion.»  " 

Hi«  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  attention  to  style  is  stated 
in  pages  1G9, 170  of  this  work,  in  his  dissertation  upon  Delicate 
Tiearning.  To  these  opinions  of  Bacon's,  we  are  most  pro- 
bably indebted  for  the  symmetry  and  beauty  in  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning.  They  have  been,  as  Bacon  foresaw  they 
would  be,  causes,  and  only  temporary  causes,  of  the  preference 
which  has  been  given  to  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  He 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  what  he  terms  the  idols  of  the 
mind  to  be  diverted  from  truth  either  by  the  love  of  order  or 
by  the  love  of  beauty.  He  knew  the  charms  of  theories  and 
systems,  and  the  necessity  of  adopting  them  to  insure  a  fli- 
vouroble  reception  for  abstruse  works,  but  he  was  not  misled 
by  them.  It  did  not  require  his  sagacity  to  predict  such  ob- 
servations as,  two  centuries  after  his  death,  have  been  made 
upon  his  clagsilkation  by  the  philosophers  of  our  times.  The 
noble  temple  which  he  raised  may  now,  perhaps,  be  destroy- 
ed and  rejected  of  the  builders  altogether,  but  though  it  should 
hfi  levelled  to  the  ground,  the  genius  of  true  philosophy  will 
stand  discovered  among  the  ruins. 

Professor  Stewart,  after  various  observations  upon  the  ar- 
rangements of  Bacon  and  D'Alembert,  says:  '*If  the  fore- 
going strictures  be  well  founded,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  not 
only  the  endeavours  of  Bacon  and  D*Alembert  to  classify  the 
sciences  and  arts  according  to  a  logical  division  of  our  facul- 
ties, is  altogether  unsatisfactory,  but  that  every  future  attempt 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  expected  to  be  liable  to  similar  ob- 
jections.'*—Bentham  in  his  Chreatomathia,  speaking  of  Ba- 
con*s  arrangement  says,  **  Of  the  sketch  given  by  D*Alenibert 
the  leading  principles  are,  as  be  himself  has  been  careful  to 
declare,  taken  from  that  given  by  Lord  Bacon.  Had  it  been 
entirely  bis  own,  it  would  have  been,  beyond  comparison,  a 
l>etter  one.  Fi>r  the  age  of  Bacon,  Bacon's  was  a  precocious 
and  precious  fruit  of  the  union  of  learning  with  science :  for 
the  a^e  ofD'Alembert,  It  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  but  a 
poor  production,  below  the  author  as  well  as  the  age."— The 
Chrestomathia  then  contains  various  objections  to  these  sys- 
tems of  arrangement,  and  suggests  another  system  which, 
perhaps,  after  the  lapse  of  two  more  centuries,  will  share 
the  same  fete.  No  man  was,  for  his  own  sake,  less  attached 
to  symem  or  ornament  than  Lord  Bacon.  A  plain,  unadorned 
style  in  aphorisms,  in  which  the  Novum  Organum  Is  written. 
Is,  he  Invariably  states,  the  proper  style  for  philosophy 

NoTB  E. 
Rff  erring  to  page  140. 
Amongst  the  many  "  idols  of  the  understanding,"  as  they 
are  termed  by  Biron  ;  amongst  the  many  tendencies  of  the 
mind  to  warp  us  from  truth,  the  most  subtle  seem  to  be  those 
wh)(  h  eiiuinate  from  the  love  uf  truth  itself,  undermining  the 
under«tandinflr,  as  ruin  e\'er  works,  on  the  side  of  our  virtues. 
The  love  of  truth,  the  desire  to  know  the  causes  of  things,  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  our  strongest  passions ;  and,  like  all  strong 
passion,  it  has  a  tendency,  unless  restrained,  to  hurry  us  into 
excess.  From  an  impatience  to  possess  this  treasuie  wo  are 
induced  to  assent  hastily,  and  accept  counterfeits  as  sterling 
coin  :— we  are  Induced  to  generalize  hastily,  and  to  abandon 
universality,  to  suppose  that  we  have  attained  the  truth  in 
all  the  extent  In  which  it  exists.  The  idols  of  the  under- 
standing from  the  love  of  truth  which  generate  haste,  seem 
therefore  to  be 

1.  Hasty  Assent. 

S.  Hasty  Generallxation. 

3.  Abandoning  Universality. 
This  note  Is  upon  *«  Abandoning  universality,"  the  nature 
of  which  is  mentioned  In  page  173  of  this  work,  and  in  pages 
193, 194,  and  201.  And  in  the  treatise  "  l>e  Augroentia,"  there 
is  an  observation  founded  upon  this  doctrine  which  Is  not 
contained  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  Speaking  of 
•au-onomy,  he  says :  **  Astronomy,  such  as  now  it  Is  made, 


may  well  be  counted  In  the  number  of  jfithrmslicri  In, 
not  without  great  dhninution  of  tiM  dlynity  thereof;  ssoii 
it  ought  rather  (if  it  would  maintain  its  own  right)  be  am^ 
tuted  a  branch,  and  that  most  principal  of  Natural  VtAfm^ 
For  whoever  shall  reject  the  felf  ned  divorces  or  svjiertsssiT 
and  sublunary  bodies ;  and  shall  iDtentirely  observe  the  t»> 
petencies  of  matter,  and  the  most  nnlTersal  passiou,  (wU 
in  either  globe  are  exceeding  pot«!nt,  and  limnsrerbentt  He 
universal  nature  of  things,)  be  shall  receive  clear  htforsatas 
concerning  celestial  matters  from  the  thinf s  seen  brre  «A 
us :  and  contrariwise  from  those  motions  which  are  pnrtisd 
in  heaven ;  he  shall  learn  man  j  otwervatlons  which  mm  n 
latent,  touching  the  motions  of  bodies  here  below :  va  csly 
so  far  as  these  inferior  motions  arc  moderated  by  su^chor, 
but  in  regard  tliey  have  a  mutual  intercourse  by  pssHsi 
common  to  them  both.*'  (See  the  mode  by  which  Newisss 
said  first  to  have  thought  of  the  inllueuce  of  the  lavs  rf 
gravity.) 

So,  in  another  work,  "Descriptio  Globi  intellednalii**' hi 
says,  "  We  must,  however,  openly  profess,  that  oor  hops  rf 
discovering  the  truth,  whh  regard  to  the  celestial  budiss,  kt- 
pends  not  solely  upon  such  a  history,  rained  after  o«r  sn 
manner ;  but  much  more  uimn  the  observation  of  the  cninw 
properties,  or  the  passions  and  appetites  of  the  matter  of  hs* 
globes.  For  as  to  the  separation  that  is  supposed  betwiaHs 
a;therial  and  sublunary  bodies,  it  seems  to  us  no  nrftre  tkiat 
Action,  and  a  degree  of  superstition^  mixed  with  rsshaw: 
for  it  is  certain,  that  numerous  effects,  as  expansion,  caBli» 
tion,  impression,  yielding,  collection,  attraction,  rspskiB^ 
assimilation,  union,  and  the  like,  have  place,  not  only  hfm 
upon  the  surface,  but  also  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  asi  » 
gions  of  the  heavens.  And  no  more  Ihithful  guide  can  li 
used  or  consulted,  than  these  properties  of  matter,  to  casdai 
the  undersunding  to  the  depths  of  the  earth,  which  are  al^ 
lutely  not  seen  at  all,  and  to  the  sublime  regions  of  tht  b» 
vens,  which  are  generally  seen,  but  fhlsely  ;  on  aecool  d 
their  great  dbtance,  the  refraction  of  the  air,  the  inpedsste 
of  glasses,  &c.  The  ancients,  therefore,  excellently  itp» 
sented  Troteus  as  capable  of  various  shapes,  and  a  masl  cfr 
traordinary  prophet,  who  knew  all  things,  both  the  past,  ti 
future,  and  the  secrets  of  the  present.  For  be  who  kifn 
the  universal  properties  of  matter,  and  hy  that  meam  ai» 
stands  what  may  be,  cannot  but  know  what  has  besa,ii,al 
shall  be  the  general  state  and  issue  of  things.  Ow  chidM 
hope  and  dependence  in  the  consideration  of  the  ccIsmM 
bodies,  is  therefore  placed  in  physical  Temmoitm  ;  though  Ml 
such  as  are  commonly  so  called ;  but  those  laws,  withnpri 
to  the  appetites  of  matter,  %vhich  no  diversity  of  ptass«i  » 
gion  can  almlish,  break  through,  disturb,  or  alter." 

See  also  the  fable  of  Proteus,  in  his  Wisdom  of  the  tsrhiB 
See  also  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  of  the  Sylva  %^ 
varum;  and  in  bb  Apliorisms  concArnlng  the  compossit  if 
History,  he  says :  '*  In  tlie  history  which  we  require,  mi 
purpose  in  our  mind,  above  all  things  it  must  be  looked  aftn, 
that  its  extent  be  large,  and  that  it  be  made  after  the  neaiaf 
of  the  universe,  for  the  world  ought  not  to  be  tied  faMe  ili 
strakness  of  the  understanding  (which  hitherto  hath  lea 
done)  but  our  Intellect  should  be  stretched  and  widened, isa 
to  be  capable  of  the  image  of  the  world,  such  as  we  fad  i{ 
for  the  custom  of  respecting  but  a  few  things,  and  pMrt^ 
sentence  according  to  that  paucity  and  scantness  hslhsBoM 
all.** 

Upon  the  same  principle,  he  says,  I  think  In  bis  htotorysf 
Life  and  Death,  **  All  tangible  bodies  conuin  a  splrft  cem 
ed  over,  enveloped  with  the  gmsser  body.  There  Is  no  ksen 
body,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  earth,  without  its  spU} 
whether  it  be  generated  by  the  attenuating  and  concoctkg 
power  of  the  celestial  warmth,  or  otherwise  :  fi>r  the  psm 
of  tangible  bodies  are  not  a  vacuum;  but  either  conuis  ah, 
or  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  substance,  and  this  not  a  va,  aa 
energy,  a  soul,  or  a  fiction ;  but  a  real,  subtile,  and  hiTWHi 
body,  circumscribed  by  place  and  dimension."  *<  Such  irai 
the  language  of  Bacon  two  centuries  ago ;  the  same  seMi 
ments  have  lately  appeared  In  another  form  in  the  workicf 
one  of  our  modem  poets. 

''To  every  form  of  being  is  assigned 
An  aetiv  principle,  howe'er  removed 
From  sense  and  observation ;  It  subsists 
In  all  things,  in  alf  natures,  in  the  stars 
Of  azure  heaven,  the  unenduring  clouds. 
In  flower  and  tree,  asd  every  pebbly  s  oaa 
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That  pttTCB  ibe  brookv,  the  ttttfonary  rocki,    ■ 
The  moving  waters  and  the  Invliilble  air. 
Whatever  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
Beyond  itself,  coromnnicattnf  food, 
A  sinii»le  Messing  or  with  evil  mixed : 
Bpirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot. 
No  chasm,  no  solhude,  from  link  to  link 
It  circulates  the  sout  of  all  the  worlds." 

Exemrtiont  page  387. 

NOTB  P. 
Rtf erring  to  faf  140. 

To  this  tendency  to  hasty  assent,  which  k  one  of  the  idols 
of  ttM  understanding,  originating  In  a  love  of  truUi,  (see  ante 
note  E)  it  may  seem  that  Bacon  oaght  to  have  traced  the 
evils  of  credulity,  which  he  has  dashed  under  Fantastical 
Learning,  (page  171.)    Bacon,  also  says, 

**  The  mind  of  man  doth  wonderfully  endeavour  and  ex- 
tremely covet  that  it  may  not  be  pensile :  but  that  it  may  light 
upon  something  fixed  and  immoveable,  on  which,  ns  on  a  fir- 
inament,  it  may  support  itself  in  its  awift  motions  and  disciui- 
■Itlons.  Aristotle  endeavours  to  prove  that  in  all  motions  of 
bodies,  there  is  some  point  quiescent :  and  very  elegantly  ex- 
pounds the  fable  of  AUas,  who  stood  fixed  and  bare  up  the 
heavens  from  fulling,  to  be  meant  of  the  poles  of  the  world, 
wbeceupon  the  conversion  is  accomplished.  Iii  like  manner, 
men  do  earnestly  seek  to  have  some  atlas  or  axis  of  their  co- 
ffhailoiis  within  themselves,  which  may,  in  some  measure, 
moderate  the  fluctuations  and  wheelings  of  the  understanding, 
fearing  it  may  be  the  falling  of  their  heaven." 

He  says  also, 

**  We  are  not  so  eager  as  to  reap  moss  for  corn :  or  the  ten- 
der blade  for  ears :  but  wait  with  patience  the  ripeness  of  the 
harrest." 

And  again, 

Beware  of  too  forward  maturation  of  knowledge,  which 
makes  man  bold  and  confident,  and  rather  wants  great  pro- 
ceeding than  caoaetb  it." 

**  Such  a  rash  impoteney  and  Intemperance  dotb  possess  and 
lafbtQate  the  whole  race  of  man  :  that  they  do  not  only  pre- 
eume  upon  and  promise  to  themselves  what  Is  repugnant  in 
BMure  to  be  performed  t  but  also  are  confident  that  they  are 
•Me  to  conquer,  even  at  their  pleasure,  and  that  by  way  of 
lecveatlon,  the  roost  dlfflcult  passages  of  nature  without  trou- 
ble or  travail." 

"^tay  a  little,  that  you  may  make  an  end  the  aooner,"  was 
t  fkvoarite  maxim  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon. 

In  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  there  are  tome 
observations  upon  the  evils  of  haste  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  in  departing  from  the  old  maxim  that  "the  sinews 
of  wisdom  are  slowness  of  belief."    So  true  it  is, 

**  We  must  take  root  downwards,  if  we  would  bear  fruit 
upwards ;  if  we  would  bear  fruit  and  continue  to  bear  fruit, 
when  the  foodful  planutbat  stand  straight,  only  because  they 
pew  in  company ;  or  whose  slender  service-roots  owe  their 
wlu>Ie  steadfastness  to  their  entanglement,  have  been  beaten 
down  by  the  continued  rains,  or  whirled  aloft  by  the  sudden 
Ininicane."—  CoUridg: 
.  Bo  true  is  it,  that 

**The  advances  of  nature  ere  gradual.  They  are  scarce 
dlscernibie  In  their  motions,  but  only  visible  in  their  Issue. 
Nobody  perceives  the  grass  grow  or  the  shadow  move  upon 
the  dial  till  after  some  time  and  leisure  we  reflect  upon  their 
progreas."— Sana. 

NonO. 

Referring  to  page  140. 

This  peccant  humour  of  learning,  **the  delivering  knoW' 

ledge  too  peremptorily,  ought,  it  seems,  to  have  been  referred 

todelivery  of  knowledge,  where  it  is  more  copiously  treated." 

—See  page  S13.) 

Notch. 
Referring  to  page  140. 
This  moat  important  port  of  the  conduct  of  the  understand* 
lag,  a  consideration  of  the  motives  by  u^ieh  we  are  actuated 
In  the  acquisition  of  linowledge,  may,  as  in  this  beautlftil 
puMOge,  and  in  other  parts  of  Bacon's  works,  be  eeparated 
Into 

1.  Aloveofexcellinff. 
S.  A  love  of  excellence. 


Although  the  love  of  eicelllng  b  the  motive  by  which  In  our 
public  schools,  and  our  universities,  youth  is  stimulated,  and 
is  in  the  common  world  a  very  common  motive  of  action,  yet 
thia  intellectual  gladiatorship  does  not  and  never  did  influence 
the  noblest  minds :  it  is  only  a  temporary  motive,  and  fostera 
bad  passion.  The  love  of  excellence  on  the  other  hand,  is 
powerftil  and  permanent,  and  constantly  generates  good  feel- 
ing. That  tke  love  of  excelling  doe*  not  injlnenee  pkiloeopkjfi  is 
an  opinion  so  prevalent  that,  assuming  it  to  be  the  motive  by 
which  men  are  generally  Induced  to  engage  In  public  life,  it 
has  been  urged  by  politicians  as  an  objection  to  learning, 
"  that  it  doth  divert  men's  travails  ft-om  action  and  business, 
and  bringeth  them  to  a  love  of  leisure  and  privateness."'^ 
The  error  of  the  supposition  that  the  love  of  excelling  can  in- 
fluence philosophy,  may  be  seen  in  the  nature  of  the  passion, 
in  the  opinions  of  eminent  moralists,  and  in  the  actions  of 
those  illustrious  men,  who,  without  suffering  worldly  dis« 
tinctions  to  have  precedence  in  their  thoughts,  are  content 
without  them,  or  with  them,  when  following  in  the  train  of 
their  duty. 

With  respect  to  tke  nature  of  tke  paeeion^  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  It  can  Influence  any  mind,  which  lets  its  hopes  and 
fears  wander  towards  future  and  far  dbtant  evenu.  "  If  a 
man,"  says  Bacon,  **  mediute  much  upon  the  universal  frame 
of  nature,  the  earth  with  men  upon  it,  (the  divlneness  of  souls 
except,)  will  not  seem  much  other  than  an  ant-hill,  where  as 
some  ants  carry  corn,  and  some  carry  their  young,  and  some  go 
empty,  and  all  lo-and-fro  a  little  heapofdust."  So  says  Bishop 
Taylor,  <*  Whatsoever  tempts  ti.e  pride  and  vanity  of  ambi- 
tious persons  is  not  so  big  im  the  smallest  sur  which  we  see 
scattered  in  disorder  and  unregarded  upon  the  pavement  and 
floor  of  heaven.  And  if  we  would  suppose  the  pismires  bad 
but  our  understanding,  they  also  would  have  the  method  of  a 
man's  greatness,  and  dlvMe  their  little  mole-hills  into  pro- 
vinces and  exarchats :  and  if  they  also  grew  as  villous  and  as 
miseraMe,  one  of  their  princes  would  lead  an  army  out,  and 
kill  hia  neighbour  ants,  that  he  might  reign  over  the  next 
handftil  of  a  turf." 

The  some  lesson  may  be  taught  by  a  moment's  aelf-ra- 
flection. 

**T  shall  entertain  you,"  Bishop  Taylor,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Holy  Dying,  says, "  In  a  cbarnel-lK>use,  and  carry  your 
meditation  a  while  into  the  chambers  of  death,  where  you 
shall  find  the  rooms  dressed  up  with  melanchoUck  arts,  and 
fit  to  converse  with  your  roost  retired  thoughts,  which  begin 
with  a  sigh,  and  proceed  in  deep  consideration,  and  end  in  a 
holy  resofution.  The  sight  that  St.  Augustin  most  noted  in 
that  house  of  sorrow  was  the  body  of  Cesar  clotlied  with  all 
the  diahonours  of  corruption  that  you  can  suppose  in  six 
months*  burial." 

**I  have  read  of  a  ftlr  young  German  gentleman,  who  li- 
ving, often  refused  to  be  pictured,  but  put  off  the  importunity 
of  his  fViends'  desire,  by  giving  way  that  after  a  few  days'  bu- 
rial, they  might  send  a  painter  to  his  vault,  and,  if  they  saw 
cause  for  It,  draw  the  image  of  his  death  unto  the  lift.  They 
did  so,  and  found  his  fice  half  eaten,  and  his  midriff  and 
backbone  ftill  of  serpents ;  and  so  he  stands  pictured  amongst 
his  armed  ancestours  " 

With  rtopeet  to  tke  opiaiona  and  actions  of  eminent  mem.  Ba- 
con says,  **  It  Is  commonly  found  that  men  have  views  to  fame 
and  ostentation,  sometimes  in  uttering,  and  sometiiues  in  cir- 
culating the  knowledge  they  think  they  have  acquired.  But 
for  our  undertaking,  we  judge  it  of  auch  a  nature,  that  it  were 
highly  unworthy  to  pollute  it  with  any  degree  of  ambition  or 
aflbctation ;  as  It  is  an  nnavoidaUe  decree  with  ua  ever  to 
retain  our  native  candour  and  siroplkUy,  and  not  attempt  a 
passage  to  truth  tander  the  conduct  of  vanity ;  for,  seeking 
real  nature  with  all  her  faults  about  her,  we  ahould  think  it  a 
betraying  of  our  trust  to  infect  such  a  subject  either  with  an 
AmblUoua,  an  ignorant,  or  any  other  Aiulty  manner  of  treating 
It." 

So  John  Milton  says, 

**I  am  not  speaking  to  the  mercenary  crew  of  (klse  preten- 
ders to  learning,  but  the  ffee  and  Ingenuous  sort  of  such  am 
evidently  were  born  to  study,  and  love  learning  fur  itself,  not 
for  lucre,  or  any  other  end,  but  the  service  of  Ood  and  of 
truth,  and  perhaps  that  lasting  Aime  and  perpetuity  of  praise, 
which  God  and  good  men  have  consented  shall  be  the  reward 
of  those  whose  published  labours  advance  the  good  of  men 


*  See  page  104  ooie. 
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And  Tucker,  ia  hia  moat  valuable  work  on  the  Light  of 
Nature  pursued,  in  hb  cliapter  on  vanity^  says, 

**  We  find  in  fkct  tlwt  the  beat  and  greatest  men,  those  who 
have  done  the  most  essential  serrices  to  mankind,  have  been 
the  most  free  fVom  the  impulses  of  vanity.  Lycurgus  and 
Boion,  those  two  excellent  lawgivers,  appear  to  have  bad 
none :  Socrates,  the  prime  apostle  of  reason,  Euclid  and  Hip* 
pocrates,  bad  none :  whereas  Protagoras  with  his  brother 
sophists,  Diogenes,  Epicurus,  Lucretius,  the  Stoics  who  were 
the  bigots,  and  the  latter  Academies  who  were  the  flree- 
thinkers  of  antiquity,  were  overrun  with  it.  And  among  the 
moderns,  Boyle,  Newton,  Locke,  have  made  large  improve- 
ments  In  the  sciences  without  the  aid  of  vanity ;  while  some 
others  I  could  name,  having  drawn  in  copiously  of  that  in- 
toxicating vapour,  have  laboured  o«ly  to  perplex  and  obscure 
them." 

Thomas  Carlysle,  in  his  Life  of  Schiller,  Just  published,  says, 

"The  end  of  literature  was  not,  in  Schiller's  Judgment,  to 
amuse  the  idle,  or  to  recreate  the  busy,  by  showing  spectacles 
for  the  imagination,  or  quaint  paradoxes  and  epigrammatic 
disquisitions  for  the  understanding:  least  of  all  was  it  to 
gratify  in  any  shape  the  selfishness  of  its  professors,  to  mi- 
nister to  their  malignity,  their  love  of  money,  or  even  of  Dime. 
For  persons  who  degrade  it  to  such  purposes,  the  deepest  con- 
tempt of  which  his  kindly  nature  could  admit  was  at  all  times 
in  store.  'Unhappy  mortal!'  says  he  to  the  literary  trades- 
man, the  man  who  writes  for  gain, '  Unhappy  mortal !  that 
with  science  and  art,  the  noblest  of  all  instruments,  eflbcteat 
and  attemptest  nothing  more,  tlian  the  day  drudge  with  the 
meanest !  Tliat  in  the  domain  of  perfect  freedom  bearest 
about  in  thee  the  spirit  of  a  slave!*  As  Schiller  viewed  it, 
genuine  literature  includes  the  essence  of  philosophy,  religion, 
art;  whatever  speaks  to  the  immortal  part  of  man.  The 
daughter,  she  is  likewise  the  nurse  of  all  that  is  spiritual  and 
exalted  in  our  character.  The  boon  slie  bestows  is  truth; 
truth  not  merely  physical,  political,  economical,  such  as  the 
sensual  man  in  us  is  perpetually  demanding,  ever  ready  to 
reward,  and  likely  in  general  to  find ;  but  the  truth  of  moral 
feeling,  truth  of  Uste,  that  inward  truth  in  iu  thousand  mo- 
difications, which  only  the  most  ethereal  portion  of  our  nv 
ture  can  discern,  but  without  which  that  portion  of  it  lan- 
guishes and  dies,  and  we  are  left  divested  of  our  birthright, 
theoceforu'ard  *  of  the  earth  earthy,*  machines  for  earning 
and  enjoying  no  longer  worthy  to  be  called  the  Sons  of  Hea- 
ven. The  treasures  of  literature  are  thus  celestial,  imperish- 
able, beyond  all  price :  with  her  is  the  shrine  of  our  best 
hope?,  the  palladium  of  pure  manhood;  to  be  among  the 
guardians  and  servants  of  this  is  the  noblest  function  that 
can  be  entrusted  to  a  mortal.  Genius,  even  in  its  fliintest 
ecintillaiions,  is  *the  inspired  gilt  of  God  ;*  a  solemn  mandate 
to  its  owner  to  go  forth  and  labour  in  his  sphere,  to  keep 
alive  *thc  sacred  fire*  among  his  brethren,  which  the  heavy 
and  polluted  atmosphere  of  this  world  is  forever  threatening 
to  extinguish.  Woe  to  him  if  he  neglect  this  mandate,  if  he 
hear  hot  its  small  still  voice !  Woe  to  him  if  he  turn  this 
inspired  gift  into  the  servant  of  his  evil  or  ignoble  passions ; 
if  he  oflTer  it  on  the  altar  of  vanity,  if  he  sell  it  for  a  piece  of 
money  I'* 

The  most  apparent  extraordinary  influence  of  ambition, 
which  is  but  a  form  of  the  love  of  excelling.  Is  in  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Bacon  in  his  political  life,  who  appears  to  have  been 
attracted  by  worldly  distinction,  although  he  well  knew  its 
emptiness,  and  well  knew  "  how  mUch  it  diverteth  and  inter- 
nipteth  the  prosecution  and  advancement  of  knowledge,  like 
unto  the  golden  ball  thrown  before  Ataianta,  which  while 
she  goeth  aside  and  stoopeth  to  take  up  the  race  is  hindered."* 

That  Bacon's  real  Inclination  was  for  contemplation,  ap- 
pears in  the  following  letters :  **To  my  Lord  Treasurer  Burgh- 
ley,  (A.  D.  1591.)— **  My  lord,  with  as  much  confidence  as 
mine  own  honest  and  faithful  devotion  unto  your  service, 
and  your  honourable  correspondence  unto  me  and  my  poor 
estate  can  breed  in  a  man,  do  I  commend  myself  unto  your 
lordship.  I  wax  now  somewhat  ancient;  one  and  thirty 
yeirs  is  a  great  deal  of  sand  in  the  hour-glass.  My  health,  I 
thank  God,  1  find  confirmed ;  and  I  do  not  fear  that  action 
rhall  impair  it ;  because  I  account  my  ordinary  course  of 
study  and  meditation  to  be  more  painAil  than  most  parts  of 
action  are.  I  ever  bear  a  mind,  in  some  middle  place  that  I 
coafd  discharge,  to  serve  her  majesty ;  not  as  a  roan  bom 


•  See  page  174  of  this  volume. 


under  Sol,  that  loveth  honour ;  nor  under  Jupiter,  that  loveih 
business,  for  the  contemplative  planet  carrieth  me  away 
I  wliolly :  but  as  a  man  born  under  an  excelloDl  sovcrelga, 
I  that  deserveth  the  dedication  of  all  men's  abilitiea.  Besides  I 
'  do  not  find  in  myself  so  much  self-love,  but  that  the  greater 
part  of  my  thoughts  are  to  deserve  well,  if  I  wer«  able  of  my 
.  friends,  and  namely  of  yoiir  lordship;  who  beinjg  the  Atlas 
'  of  this  commonwealth,  the  honour  of  my  house,  and  the  n- 
cond  founder  of  my  poor  estate,  1  am  tied  by  all  dutiea,  both 
of  a  good  patriot,  and  of  an  unworthy  kinsman,  and  of  as 
obliged  servant,  to  employ  whatsoever  I  am,  to  do  you  ser- 
vice. Again  the  meanness  of  my  estate  doth  somewhat  mov« 
me :  for  though  I  cannot  accuse  myself,  that  I  am  either  pro- 
I  digal  or  slothful,  yet  my  health  is  not  to  spend,  nor  my  couna 
to  get.  Lastly,  I  confess  that  I  liave  as  vast  conteuplativa 
ends  as  I  have  moderate  civil  ends :  for  I  have  taken  aU 
knowledge  to  be  my  province ;  and  if  I  could  purge  it  of  two 
sorts  of  rovers,  whereof  the  one  whh  frivolous  dispoutiona, 
conAitalions,  and  verbosities :  the  other  with  blind  experi- 
ments and  auricular  traditions,  and  impostures,  hath  com- 
mitted so  many  spoils ;  I  hope  I  should  bring  in  Indusirioua 
observations,  grounded  conclusions,  and  profitable  inventtona 
and  discoveries;  the  best  state  of  that  province.  Thin, 
whether  it  be  curiosity,  or  vainglory,  or  nature,  or,  if  one 
take  it  favourably,  pAitontAfypta,  is  so  fixed  in  my  mind,  aa  it 
cannot  be  removed.  And  I  do  easily  see,  that  place  of  any 
reasonable  countenance  doth  bring  commandment  of  more 
wits  than  of  a  man's  own ;  which  ia  a  thing  I  greatly  aAcL 
And  for  your  lordship,  perhaps  you  shall  not  find  more 
strength  and  less  encounter  in  any  other.  And  if  your  lord- 
ship shall  find  now  or  at  any  time,  that  I  do  seek  or  afloct 
any  place,  whereunto  any  that  is  nearer  unto  your  lordahip 
shall  be  concurrent,  say  then  that  I  am  a  most  dishonest  naaa. 
And  if  your  lordship  will  not  carry  me  on,  I  will  not  do  aa 
Anaxagoras  did,  who  reduced  himself  with  contemplatioa 
unto  voluntary  poverty:  but  this  I  will  do,  I  will  eell  Ite 
inheritance  that  I  have,  and  purchase  some  lease  of  quick 
revenue,  or  some  ofllce  of  gain,  that  shall  be  executeid  bj 
deputy,  and  so  give  over  all  care  of  eervlce,  and  beeosM 
some  sorry  book*maker,  or  a  true  pioneer  in  that  miao  oC 
truth,  which,  he  said,  lay  so  deep.  This  which  I  have  wrk 
unto  your  lordship,  is  rather  thoughts  than  words,  bciof  aat 
down  without  all  art,  disguising,  or  reservstion:  wberela  t 
liave  done  honour  both  to  your  lordship's  wisdom,  in  jndgiBf 
that  that  will  be  best  believed  of  your  lordship  which  ii 
truest ;  and  to  your  lordsbip*8  good  nature,  in  retaining  no- 
thing (torn  you.  And  even  so,  I  wiah  your  lordship  all  hap* 
piness,  and  to  myself  means  and  occasion  to  be  added  to  Of 
faithful  desire  to  do  your  service.— From  my  lodging  at 
Gray's-lnn." 

"To  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley.— It  may  please  yonr 
good  lordship,  1  am  to  give  you  humble  thanks  for  your 
favourable  opinion,  which  by  Mr.  Secretary's  report  I  find 
you  conceive  of  me,  for  the  obtaining  of  a  good  place,  whkh 
some  of  my  honourable  friends*  have  wished  unto  me  nes 
opin&nti.  I  will  use  no  reason  to  persuade  your  lordahip't 
mediation,  but  this,  that  your  lordship,  and  my  other  friends, 
shall  in  this  beg  my  life  of  the  queen ;  for  1  see  well  the  bar 
will  be  my  bier,  as  I  must  and  will  use  it,  rather  than  my  poor 
estate  or  reputation  shall  decay." 

**To  my  Lord  of  Essex.— For  as  for  appetite,  the  waters  of 
Pamsssos  are  not  like  the  waters  of  the  Spaw,  that  give  a 
stomach ;  but  rather  they  quench  appetite  and  desires." 

A  letter  of  recommendation  of  his  service  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  a  few  days  before  Queen  Elizabeth's  death. 
—"To  be  plain  with  your  lordship,  it  is  very  true,  and  no 
winds  or  noises  of  civil  matters  can  blow  this  out  of  my  head 
or  heart,  that  your  great  capacity  and  love  towards  studiei 
and  contemplations  of  a  higher  and  worthier  nature,  Ihaa 
popular,  a  nature  rare  in  the  world,  and  in  a  person  of  yow 
lordship's  quality  almost  singular,  it  is  to  me  a  great  andchler^ 
motive  to  draw  ray  aflection  and  admiration  towards  yon.** 

**To  Mr.  Matthew."- Written,  as  it  seems,  when  be  had 
made  progress  in  the  Novum  Orgauum,  probably  about  ld08l 
"  I  must  confess  my  desire  to  be,  that  my  writings  should  aoC 
court  the  present  time,  or  some  few  places.  In  such  sort  as 
might  make  them  either  less  general  to  persons,  or  loss  per- 
manent in  f\iture  ages.  As  to  the  InsUuratlon  your  so  foil 
approbation  thereof  I  read  with  much  comfort,  by  bow  bucII 
more  my  heart  Is  upon  it ;  and  by  how  much  less  I  expected 
i  consent  and  concurrence  in  a  matter  so  obscure.    Of  this  I 
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ean  a^ure  yoii»  that  thoofta  many  tbingi  of  great  hope  decay 
with  yonth,  and  multitude  of  civU  businesses  is  wont  to  di- 
tolaish  the  price,  though  not  the  delight  of  conteniplations, 
yet  the  proceeding  in  that  worlc  doth  gain  with  oie  upon  my 
afi^ction  and  desire,  both  by  years  and  businesses.  And 
therefore  I  hope,  even  by  this,  that  It  is  well  pleasing  to  God, 
tkota  whom,  and  to  whom,  all  good  moves.  To  him  I  most 
heartily  commend  you.'* 

*'To  Sir  George  Villiera,  acknowledging  the  king's  favour. 
—Sir,  I  am  more  and  more  bound  unto  his  majesty,  who,  I 
t)ilnk,  knowing  me  to  have  other  ends  than  ambition,  is  con- 
tented to  make  nie  Judge  of  mine  own  desires." 

Such  was  Bacon*s  inclination :  and  if,  instead  of  his  needy 
ebcumstances,  he  had  possessed  the  purse  of  a  prince,  and 
the  assistance  of  a  people,*  he 

in  (he  prime  of  early  youth. 
Would  have  shunned  the  broad  way  and  the  green. 
And  laboured  up  the  hill  of  heavenly  truth. 

Upon  the  nature  of  ambition  and  great  place,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  entertained  erroneous 
opinions.  liis  sentiments  are  contained  in  his  Essays  on 
those  subjects,  and  are  incidentally  mentioned  in  different 
parts  of  his  works.  He  could  not  much  respect  a  passion  by 
which  men,  to  use  his  own  words,  were— **  Like  a  seeled 
dove,  that  mounts  and  mounts  because  he  cannot  see  about 
him. ...  As  if,'*  he  aays,  **roan,  made  for  the  contemplation 
of  heaven,  and  all  noble  objects,  should  doe  nothing  but  kneel 
before  a  little  idol,  and  make  himsetfe  subject,  though  not  of 
the  mouth  (as  beasts  are)  yet  of  the  eye,  which  was  given 
him  for  higher  purposes."  He  must  have  contrasted  the  phi- 
losophic freedom  of  a  studious  life  with  the  servile  restraints 
of  an  ambitious  life,  who  says— "Men  in  great  place,  are 
thrice  servants :  servants  of  the  soveralgne  or  state ;  servants 
of  fsme ;  and  servants  of  businesse.  So  as  they  have  no 
freedome,  neither  in  their  persons ;  nor  in  their  actions ;  nor 
in  their  times.  It  is  a  strange  deshre  to  seeke  power  and  to 
lose  liberty;  to  seeke  power  over  others,  and  to  lose  power 
over  a  mans  selfe.**  He  was  not  likely  to  form  an  erroneous 
MtUnate  of  diflerent  pleasures  who  knew  that  the  great  dif- 
ihrence  between  men  consisted  in  what  they  accepted  and 
fC|}6cted.  **The  Ufieal  part  of  men's  minds,"  he  says,  **b 
often  good,  but  the  maUumsdeal  part  nothing  worth  ^  that  is, 
they  can  Judge  well  of  the  mode  of  attaining  any  end,  but 
cannot  estimate  the  value  of  the  end  Itself.**— (See  page  177.) 
But,  notwithstanding  his  love  of  contemplation,  and  his  know- 
ledge that  the  splendid  speculations  of  genius  are  rarely  united 
with  that  promptness  In  action  or  consistence  in  general  con- 
duet  which  is  necessary  fbr  the  immedfatte  control  of  civil 
sffairSfhe  was  Impelled  by  various  causes  to  engage  in  active 
tUe.  His  necessities  in  youth:  the  importunities  of  his 
friends;  the  queen  encouraging  htan,  **as  her  young  lord 
keeper  :'*  his  sentiment  that  all  men  sbould  be  active,  that 
■ian*s  motto  should  not  be  abstnu  but  nutiiie:  that  in  this 
tlieatre  of  man*s  life,  God  and  angels  only  should  be  lookers 
OBzf  his  opinion  tliat  he  was  actuated  by  the  only  law  Ail  end 
of  aspiring— **  the  power  to  do  good,"t  and  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  superiority  by  which  be  was  hurried  into  the  opi- 
nion that  he  could  subdue  all  things  under  bis  feet,^  hidnced 
bim  to  attempt  the  union  of  two  not  very  reeoncilable  cita- 
ftcters,  the  philosopher  and  tlie  statesmoB. 

Forth  reaching  to^he  ftuH,  he  plucked,  be  eat, 
nd,  after  all  the  honours  of  his  professions  had  been  succes- 
■Irely  conferred  upon  him,  in  the  year  1617,  when  be  was 
ilftf -seven  years  of  age,  the  great  seals  were  offered  to  biro. 

•  **8uch  a  collection  of  natural  history,**  says  Bacon,  **as 
we  have  measured  out  In  our  mind,  and  such  as  really  ought 
to  be  procured,  is  a  great  and  roy^l  work,  requiring  the  purse 
of  a  prince  and  the  assistance  of  a  people." 

t  See  his  beautiful  illustration  in  page  S90  of  this  volume. 

t "  Power  to  doe  good,  Is  the  true  and  lawfbl  end  of  aspir- 
ing. For  good  thonghu  (though  God  accept  them)  yet  to- 
wards men,  are  little  better  than  good  dreams :  except  they 
be  put  In  act ;  and  that  cannot  be  without  power,  and  place  as 
tlie  vantage,  and  commanding  ground.  Merit,  and  good 
works,  is  the  end  of  man's  motion ;  and  conscience  of  the 
same,  is  the  accomplishment  of  man's  rest.  For  if  a  man  be 
paruker  of  God's  theatre ;  he  shall  likewise  be  partaker  of 
Ood's  rest." 

)  See  page  163  of  this  volume. 
Vou  I.— 32 


Unmindful  of  the  feebleness  of  his  constitution;  unmindful 
of  his  luve  of  contemplation ;  unmindful  of  his  own  words : 
he  in  an  evil  hour  accepted  the  offer.  One  of  the  conse- 
quences was,  the  sacrifice  of  his  favourite  work,  upon  woich 
he  had  been  engaged  for  thirty  years,  and  had  twelve 
times  transcribed  with  his  own  hsnd.  In  his  letter  to  tho 
king,  dated  16ib  October,  1G20,  and  sent  with  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum,  he  says :  **The  reason  why  I  have  published  it  now 
specially,  being  imperfect,  is,  to  speak  plainly,  because  1  nuoi* 
her  my  days  and  would  have  It  saved."  The  same  sentiment 
was  expressed  by  bim  in  the  year  1607.  **  But  time,  in  the 
interim,  being  on  the  wing,  and  the  author  too  much  engaged 
in  civil  affairs,  especially  considering  the  uncertainties  of  life, 
he  would  willingly  hasten  to  secure  some  part  of  bis  design 
from  contingencies."  Another  consequence  was,  the  injury 
to  his  reputation ;  a  subject  upon  which,  although  I  hope  at 
some  future  time  to  be  more  explicit,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
subjoining  a  few  observations.. 

When  the  chancellor  first  jieard  of  the  threatened  attack 
upon  him  by  the  very  Parliament,  convened  by  his  advice  for 
the  detection  of  abuses,  he  wrote  to  the  House  of  l4ords,  re* 
quMing  to  be  l>eard :  and  be  thus  wrote  to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  :—**  Your  lordship  spoke  of  purgatory.  I  am 
now  in  it ;  but  my  mind  is  in  a  calm,  for  my  fortune  is  not 
my  felicity ;  I  know  1  have  clean  hands,  and  a  clean  heart  i 
and  I  hope  a  clean  house  for  friends,  or  servants.  But  Job 
himself,  or  whosoever  was  the  Justest  Judge,  by  such  hunting 
for  matters  against  him,  as  hath  been  ufed  against  me,  may, 
for  a  time,  seem  foul,  especially  in  a  time  when  greatness  is 
the  mark,  and  acctisaJtion  is  the  game.  And  if  this  be  to  be  a 
chancellor,  I  think,  if  the  great  seal  lay  upon  Hounslow 
Heath,  nobody  would  take  it  up.  But  the  king  and  your 
lordship  will,  1  hope,  put  an  end  to  these  my  straits  one  way 
or  other."  By  what  way  the  king  and  his  lordship  did  put 
an  end  to  these  straits,  is  sUted  by  Bushel  in  bis  old  age,  in 
the  year  1659,  thirty-three  yeara  after  the  death  of  the  chan- 
cellor. As  the  tract  is  very  scarce,  I  subjoin  the  sutement. 
**  But  before  this  could  be  accomplished  to  his  own  content, 
there  arose  such  complaints  agahist  his  lordship  and  the  then 
ftivourite  at  court,  that  for  some  days  put  the  king  to  this  query, 
whether  he  should  permit  the  favourite  of  his  affection,  or  tho 
oracle  of  his  council,  to  sink  in  his  service ;  whereupon  bis 
lordship  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  who,  sfter  some  discourae» 
gave  him  this  positive  advice,  to  submit  himself  to  bis  house 
of  peers,  and  that  (upon  his  princely  word)  he  would  then 
restore  him  again.  If  they  (in  their  honours)  should  not  bo 
sensible  of  bis  merits.  Now  though  my  lord  foresaw  bis  ap- 
proaching ruin,  and  told  his  majesty  there  were  little  hopes 
of  mercy  in  a  multitude,  when  bis  enemies  were  to  give  fire, 
if  he  did  not  plead  for  himself;  yet  such  was  his  obedience  to 
bin  from  whom  he  had  his  being,  that  he  resolved  Ills  ma- 
jesty's will  should  be  his  only  law,  and  so  took  leave  of  bim 
with  these  wonts:  *  Those  that  will  strike  your  chancellor, 
ifs  miich  to  be  feared  will  strike  at  your  crown;'  and  wishedi 
that  as  he  was  then  the  first,  so  he  might  be  the  last  of  sacri- 
fices. Soon  uttet  (accordhig  to  his  majesty's  commands) 
he  wrote  a  submissive  letter  to  the  house,  and  tent  me  to  mj 
Lord  Windsor  to  know  the  result,  which  I  was  loath,  at  mj 
return,  to  acquaint  him  with  ;  for,  alas !  his  sovereign's  (kvour 
was  not  In  so  high  a  measure,  but  be,  like  the  pboBnix,  mast 
be  sacrificed  in  flamea  of  his  own  raising,  and  so  perislied, 
like  Icarus,  in  that  his  lofty  design,  the  great  revenue  of  bis 
oflice  being  lost,  and  his  titles  of  honour  saved  but  by  tlie 
bishops'  votes;  whereunto  tie  replied,  that  he  was  only 
bound  to  thank  his  clergy;  the  thunder  of  which  tktal  sen- 
tence did  much  perplex  my  troubled  thoughts,  as  well  aa 
others,  to  see  that  fkmoos  lord,  who  procured  his  majesty  to 
call  this  parliament,  must  be  ttaue  first  sul^Joct  of  this  revengo- 
ful  wrath;  and  that  so  unparalleled  a  master  should  be  tiius 
brought  upon  the  public  stage  for  the  foolish  miscarriage  of 
his  own  servants,  whereof  with  grief  of  heart  I  confess  my- 
self to  be  one.  Yet  shortly  after  tlie  king  dissolved  the  pai  • 
liament,  but  never  restored  that  matchless  lord  to  his  place, 
which  made  him  then  to  wish  the  many  yean  be  had  spent 
in  state  policy  and  law  atudy  had  been  solely  devoted  to  uue 
philosophy :  for,  said  he,  the  one  at  best  doth  hot  comprehend 
man's  ftailty  in  its  greatest  splendour,  but  the  other  the  mys- 
terious knowledge  of  all  things  created  in  the  six  days' 
work."  That  there  was  a  ^ivate  Interview  between  tho 
chancellor  and  the  king,  thus  appeara  from  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  17tli  April,  1681.    **  Tho  lord  treasorar 
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klgnifled,  that  in  the  Interim  of  ttiia  cessation,  the  lord  chan- 
Mllor  was  an  humble  suhor  unto  his  majesty,  that  he  niifht 
aeo  his  majesty,  and  apeak  with  him;  and  although  his 
majesty,  in  respect  of  the  lord  chancellor's  person,  and  of 
the  place  he  holds,  might  have  given  his  lordsliip  that  favour, 
yet,  for  that  his  lordship  is  under  trial  of  thii  house,  his  ma- 
jesty would  not  on  the  sudden  grant  it.  That  on  Sunday  last, 
the  king  calling  all  the  lords  of  this  houae  which  were  of  his 
council  before  him,  it  pleased  his  majesty,  to  show  their  lord- 
ahipa,  what  was  desired  by  the  lord  chancellor,  demanding 
their  lordships  advice  therein.  l*he  lords  did  not  presume 
to  advise  his  majesty;  for  thut  bis  majesty  did  suddenly  pro- 
pound such  a  coiirvc  as  all  the  world  could  not  devise  better, 
which  was  that  his  majesty  would  speak  with  him  privately. 
That  yesterday,  his  najesty  admitting  the  lord  chancellor  to 
his  presence,  ^c.  It  was  thereupon  ordered.  That  the  lord 
treasurer  should  signi  V  unto  his  maJeRty,  that  the  lords  do 
thankfully  acknowledgi:  that  his  majesty's  favour,  and  hold 
themselves,  highly  bom»d  unto  his  majesty  for  the  aanie." 
In  the  morning  of  the  Sith  of  April,  a  few  days  after  this 
Interview,  the  king  wae  |  resent  in  the  House  of  Lords,  com- 
mended the  complaint  of  all  public  grievances,  and  protested, 
that  he  would  prefer  no  peivon  whomsoever  before  the  public 
food ;  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  signifled  to  the  loril«,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
■ent  a  submission.— The  ventence  was  passed.  The  king 
remiued  all  which  It  was  in  'tis  power  to  pardon.  That  the 
time  would  arrive  when  it  would  be  proper  to  investigate  the 
whole  nature  of  these  proceedings.  Bacon  foresaw.  In  a 
paper  written  in  November,  IG^  in  Greek  characters,  and 
found  amongst  his  papers,  be  sa)s,  "  Of  my  offences,  fhr  be  it 
ttom  me  to  say,  Dat  vcnium  corvis,  voxat  censura  columbas : 
but  I  will  say  what  I  have  good  warrant  for,  they  were  not 
the  greatest  offenders  in  Israel,  upon  whom  the  wall  of  Shilo 
fell  :**  And  in  his  will,  after  desiring  to  be  buried  by  his  mo- 
ther, he  says,  **  For  my  name  and  memory,  I  leave  it  to  men's 
charitable  speeches,  and  to  fircien  nations,  and  the  next 
ages."  It  is  hoped  that  documents  are  now  in  existence,  by 
which  the  whole  of  this  transaction  may,  without  impro- 
priety, be  elucidated.  It  seems  that,  from  the  intimacy  be- 
tween Archbishop  Tennison  and  Dr.  Rawley,  the  chancellor's 
chaplain  and  secretary,  all  the  facts  were  known  to  the 
Archbishop,  who  published  his  Baconiana  in  the  year  1679, 
**too  near  to  the  heels  of  truth  and  to  the  times  of  the  per- 
tona  concerned;"  in  which  he  says,  "His  lordship  owned  It 
tinder  bis  hand,  'that  he  was  frail  and  did  partake  of  the 
abuses  of  the  timej.'  And  surely  he  was  a  partaker  of  their 
•everities  also.  The  great  cause  of  his  suffering  is  to  some 
a  secret.  I  leave  them  to  find  it  out  by  his  words  to  King 
James.  '  I  wish,  as  I  am  the  first,  so  I  may  be  the  last  sacri- 
fice In  your  times,  and,  when  from  private  appetite  it  is  re- 
•olved,  that  a  creature  shall  be  sacrificed,  it  is  easy  to  pick 
up  sticks  enough  from  any  thicket,  whither  it  hath  strayed, 
to  make  a  fire  to  offer  It  with.'  At  present  I  shall  only  add, 
that  when  upon  his  being  accused,  ho  was  told  it  was  time 
to  look  about  him,  he  said, '  I  do  not  look  about  me,  1  look 
above  me,'  and  when  he  was  condemned,  and  his  sorvanu 
rose  upon  his  passing  through  the  gallery,  *  Sit  down,  my 
flrlends,'  he  said,  *your  rise  has  been  my  (kll."' 

That  the  love  of  excelling  it  only  a  temporary  motive  for  the 
mequitUion  of  knowledge^  may  as  easily  be  demonstrated : 
when  the  object  is  gained,  or  the  certainty  of  fkilure  disco- 
▼ered,  what  motive  is  there  for  exertion  1  What  worlds  are 
there  to  conquer  1  **  Sed  quid  ego  hnc,  quie  cupio  dep<merc 
ct  toto  animo  atque  omni  curi  ^iXoooi^iv.  Sic  inquam  in 
anhno  est.  Vellem  ab  initio ;"  are  the  words  of  Cicero. 
**  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  if  In  this  hard 
■eaaon  I  would  give  a  peck  of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  Is 
called  fame  and  honour  in  the  world,"  are  the  words  of 
Burke.  Milton,  In  hia  tract  on  Education,  speaking  of  young 
men  when  they  quit  the  universities:  **Now  on  the  sudden 
transported  under  another  clhnate  to  be  tossed  and  turmolled 
with  their  unballasted  wits  In  (bthomless  and  unquiet  deeps 
of  controversy,  do  for  the  most  part  grow  Into  hatred  and 
contempt  of  learning,  mocked  and  deluded  all  this  while  with 
ragged  notions  and  babblements,  while  they  cxp<Ttcd  worthy 
and  delightful  knowledge ;  till  poverty  or  yovthful  years  call 
them  importunately  thebr  several  ways,  and  hasten  them 
with  the  sway  of  friends  either  to  an  ambitious  and  merce- 
nary, or  Ignorantly  aealous  divinity;  some  allured  to  the 
trade  of  law,  g rounding  their  purposes  not  on  the  prudent 


'  and  heavenly  contemplation  of  JustSce  and  cqahy,  vhfcl 

j  was  never  taught  them,  but  on  the  promlainf  and  plcaiiig 

thoughts  of  litigious  terms,  fat,  contentioua,  and  itwaf 

i  fees;  others  betake  them  to  state  aflairs,  with  ioalsBe» 

!  principled  in  virtue  and  true  generoua  breedinf,  that  flanoy 

I  and  couruhifls  and  tyrannous  apborisina  appear  lo  tbm 

I  the  highest  points  of  wisdom;  Instillinff  their  barren  bsam 

'  with  a  conscientious  slaver}' ;  if,  aa  I  ratl&er  think,  it  be  MC 

I  feigned.    Others,  lastly,  of  a  more  delicinua  and  afayspri, 

I  retire  themselves,  (knowing  no  better,)  to  Ibe  eqjoymeitarf 

ease  and  luxury,  living  out  their  da>-a  in  feast  and  JoflQiy; 

which  indeed  u»  the  wisest  and  the  safeat  course  iiC  all  tbcii^ 

unless  they  were  whh  mure  Integrity   undenakea.    Aai 

these  arc  the  errors,  and  these  are  the  fruita  of  nisspeadag 

our  prime  youth  at  the  schools  and  universities  as  we  ds, 

either  in  learning  mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  as  vat 

better  unlearned." 

That  the  love  of  excelling  koM  a  Undomrg  (a  gtnertU  is< 
fulkng^  is  as  easily  demonstrated.  Tucker  aajrs,  ""This  pifr 
sion  always  chooses  to  move  alone  In  a  narrow  wffia% 
whore  itothing  noble  or  important  can  be  achieveil,  ruhtf 
lluin  Join  with  others  in  moving  mighty  engines,  by  wMift 
much  good  might  be  effected.  Where  did  ambhioB  ««« 
glow  more  intensely  than  in  Corsarl  whose  fuvourite  sayiii( 
we  are  tolJ,  was,  that  he  would  rather  be  the  first  Baaiaa 
petty  village,  than  the  second  in  Rome.  Did  not  Aleiaadsi^ 
another  madman  of  the  same  kind,  reprove  his  tutor  Arhlsli 
for  publishing  to  the  world  those  discoveries  in  pbitoaoflf 
he  would  have  had  rei^erved  f»r  himself  alone  1  *SieRii,*aqi 
Plutarch, '  put  tlie  fiddlers  to  death,  for  beiiif  more  skflM  H 
the  trade  than  he  was.'  Dionysiua,  the  elder,  waa  soaagiy 
at  Philoxenus  for  Bhiging,and  with  Plato  for  disputing  bcHr 
than  he  did,  that  he  sold  Piato  a  slave  to  ^g ina,  and  ci» 
demned  Philoxenus  to  the  quarries."  In  illustrarion  of  ttli 
doctrine,  I  cannot  refrain  fiom  subjoining  an  aneodolc  wMA 
explains  the  whole  of  this  morbid  feeling.  ''A  coUecaaraf 
shells  gave  thirty -six  guineas  for  a  shell :  the  InsUnt  hepli 
the  money,  he  threw  the  shell  upon  the  hearth,  and  dasM 
it  into  a  iliousand  pieces:  *I  have  now,'  saki  he,  'the  ari|f 
specimen  in  England.* " 

The  love  of  excelling  has,  however,  Ita  uses.  It  leads  *li 
that  portiim  of  knowl<*dge  for  which  It  operates 

*The  spur  is  puwerful,  and  I  grant  its  force  ; 
It  pricks  the  genius  forward  in  his  course, 
Allows  short  time  for  play  and  none  for  sloth. 
And,  felt  alike  by  each,  advancea  both — * 

and  is  attended  with  the  chance  of  generatfaig  a  habit  tsaa^ 
quire  knowledge,  which  may  continue  when  the  motivM 
themselves  have  ceased  to  act.  It  is  a  bail  for  pride,  wUdi, 
when  seized,  may  sink  into  the  afl*ections.** 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  love  of  excelling.  The  love  if 
excellence,  on  the  other  liand,  produced  the  Paradise  Lort: 
the  Ecclesiastical  Polhy,  and  the  Novum  Organnai.  It  ^ 
fluencod  Newton,  and  Descartes,  and  Hooker,  aad  Bacoa. 
It  has  ever  permanently  Influenced,  and  will  ever  pcra» 
nently  influence  the  noblest  minds,  and  has  ever  grnefafi^ 
and  will  ever  generate  good  feeling.  **  \^'e  aee,"  says  ■»• 
con,  "  in  all  other  pleasures  there  is  a  satiety,  and  after  thay 
be  used,  their  verdure  departeth:  which  ahoweth  wsO  tfesf 
be  but  deceila  of  pleaaure,  and  not  pleasures:  and  thercfart 
we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn  friars,  and  fm**if~'^ 
princes  turn  melancholy:  but  of  knowledge  there  k  as 
satiety ;  but  satisfaction  and  appetite  are  perpetually  totsr- 
changeable,  and  therefore  appeareth  to  be  giiod  in  iisalf 
simply  without  fallacy  or  accident."  **  I  have,"  says  Baihi, 
**  through  life  been  willing  to  give  ts^iy  thing  to  oihera,  aad 
to  reserve  nothing  to  myself,  but  the  inward  conscknce  that 
I  have  omitted  no  pains  to  discover,  to  animate,  to  iliii  iHia% 
to  direct  the  abilities  of  the  country  for  its  service,  aad  la 
place  them  In  the  best  light  to  hnprove  their  age,  or  to  adorn 

I  it.    This  conacience  I  have.    I  have  never  auppreteed  apy 

I  man ;  never  checked  him  fur  a  moment  In  hia  course,  by  aaf 

I  Jealousy,  any  policy.    I  was  altvays  ready  to  the  height  «f 
my  means  (and  they  were  always  infinitely  below  ay  da* 

i  sires)  to  forward   those  abilities  which  overpowered  Mf 
own."    And  so  Paederatus,  **  being  left  out  of  the  electva 

'  of  the  number  of  the  three  hundred,  aaid,  *  It  doea  om  feed 
to  see  there  are  three  hundred  found  better  in  the  cUy  thaa 

I  myself.' " 

1     If  any  reader  of  this  note  conceive  that  education  < 
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te  conducted  withool  the  inflaence  of  thli  motiTe,  be  wUI 
Had  tbe  subject  most  ably  investigated  in  the  chapter  on 
Vapity  in  Tucker's  Light  of  Nature :— and  if  he  imagine  that 
thte  doctrine  is  injurious,  be  may  be  satisfied  that  there  never 
Will  be  wantfaig  men  to  flll  up  the  niches  of  society.  "  These 
things  wUl  continue  as  they  have  been :  but  so  will  that  also 
continue  whereupon  learning  bath  ever  relied,  and  which 
ftileth  not:  * JustificaU  est  sapientia  a  flliis  suis.*"  And  if 
be  hnagine  that  this  doctrine  will  deter  elevation  of  mind 
ftom  engaging  in  worldly  pursuit,  let  him  read  Bacon's  refh- 
tatlon  of  the  conceit  that  learning  should  dispose  men  to 
letmre  and  privateness,*  and  his  admonition  that  we  should 
"  direct  our  strength  against  nature  herself,  and  take  her  high 
towers  and  dismantle  her  fortified  holds,  and  thus  enlarge 
Ike  borders  of  man's  dominion  as  (kr  as  Almighty  God  of  his 
foodnesa  shall  permit. 

NOT*l. 

Referring  to  fagt  140. 

In  page  M7  of  this  work  may  be  found  Bacon's  observa- 
tions upon  the  importance  of  invention :  Upon  which  the  con- 
giderations  seem  to  be :  | 

1.  The  utility  of  inventions. 

••Let  any  one  eonsider  what  a  difference  there  is  betwixt  i 
the  life  led  in  any  polite  province  of  Europe,  and  in  the  | 
■avage  and  barbarous  parts  of  tbe  world ;  and  be  will  find  h 
•0  great  that  one  roan  may  deservedly  seem  a  god  to  another, 
not  only  on  account  of  greater  helps  and  advantages,  but  also 
upon  a  comparbon  of  the  two  conditions ;  and  this  difference  j 
li  not  owing  to  the  soil,  the  air,  or  bodily  constitution,  but  to 
arte." 

%  Utility  of  an  art  of  invention. 

«*If  some  large  obelisk  were  to  be  raised,  would  it  not 
■eem  a  kind  of  madness  for  men  to  set  about  It  with  their 
baked  hands  1  and  would  it  not  be  greater  madness  still  to  ^ 
Increase  the  number  of  such  naked  labourers,  in  confidence 
of  effecting  the  thing  T  and  were  it  not  a  further  step  hi 
huacy,  to  pick  out  the  weaker  bodied,  and  use  only  the  ' 
robust  and  strong;  as  if  they  would  certainly  dol  but  if,  not 
content  with  this,  recourse  should  be  had  to  anointing  tbe 
llnbs,  according  to  the  an  of  the  ancient  wrestlers,  and  then 
all  begin  afVesh,  would  not  this  be  ravUig  with  reason  1  Yet 
thli  is  but  like  tbe  wild  and  fruitless  procedure  of  mankind 
In  intellectuals  (  whilst  they  expect  great  things  ft-om  multi- 
.lode  and  consent;  or  tbe  excellence  and  penetration  of  ca- 
pacity ;  or  strengthen,  as  it  were,  the  sinewa  of  the  mind 
With  logic.  And  yet,  for  all  this  absurd  bustle  and  struggle^ 
sen  stUl  continue  to  work  with  their  naked  underatandhigs." 

The  object  of  the  Novum  Organum  is  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  art  of  invention. 

3.  The  high  estimation  of  inventors. 

In  addition  to  the  passage  to  which  this  note  is  appended^ 
there  is  another  similar  passage,  I  believe,  in  the  Novum 
Organum. 

"The  introduction  of  noble  invention!  seems  to  hold  by  fkr 
the  most  excellent  place  among  all  human  actions.  And  this 
was  the  judgment  of  antiquity,  which  attributed  divine 
honours  to  inventors,  but  conferred  only  beroical  honours 
upon  those  who  deserved  well  in  civil  aflbirs,  such  as  the 
founders  of  empires,  legislators,  and  deliverers  of  their  coun- 
try. And  whoever  rightly  considers  it,  wRl  find  this  a  Judi- 
cious custom  in  former  ages,  since  the  b>nefits  of  inventors 
Bay  extend  to  all  mankind,  but  civil  benefits  only  to  particu- 
lar counuitss,  or  seau  of  men ;  and  these  civil  benefite  seldom 
descend  to  more  than  a  few  ages,  wheress  inventions  are 
perpetuated  through  the  course  of  time.  Besides,  a  state  in 
nldom  amended  in  its  civU  affbirs,  without  force  and  pertur- 
bation,  whilst  biveutions  spread  their  advantage,  withoui 
doing  injury  or  causing  disturbance." 

See  also  in  page  969  of  this- volume,  where  Bacon  speaks 
fai  his  New  Atlantis  of  the  respect  due  to  inventors :  the  pas- 
gage  beginnhig  with  the  words,  *' we  have  two  very  long  and 
feir  galleries." 

4.  The  art  of  inventing  arte  and  sciences  is  deficient. 
Bee  page  907  of  this  volume. 

NotkL. 
Ref  erring  to  pago  141. 
The  power  of  man  is  his  means  to  attain  any  end.    **  Archi- 
medes by  his  knowledge  of  optics  was  enabled  to  bora  the 
*  See  page  109  of  this  volume. 


Roman  fleet  before  Syracuse,  and  baflled  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  Marcellus  to  take  the  town.  An  Athenian  admiral 
delayed  till  evening  to  attack,  on  tbe  coast  of  Attica,  a  Lace- 
Llemontan  fleet,  which  was  disposed  in  a  circle,  because  be 
knew  that  an  evening  breeze  always  sprung  up  firora  the 
Und.  The  breese  aroeo,  the  circle  was  disordered,  and  at 
Ehat  instant  be  made  his  onset.  The  Athenian  captives,  by 
repeating  the  strains  of  Euripides,  were  enabled  to  charm 
Lheir  masters  into  a  grant  of  their  liberty." 

NOTB  M. 


Referrhif  to  pago  14S. 

Bee  page  SG6  of  this  volume,  retatiog  to  the  houses  of  eipe- 
rimenu  in  tbe  New  Atlantis. 

At  the  time  I  am  writing  this  note,  a  proposal  has  Just 
been  published  for  tbe  formation  of  a  university  in  York- 
i^hire,  and  another  proposal  for  the  formation  of  a  universfty 
in  London :  aud  I  please  myself  with  tbe  consciousness  of 
the  good  whicb  must  result  fVom  tbe.  agitation  of  this  ques- 
Lion,  in  tbe  age  in  which  we  are  so  fortunate  to  live.  London 
is,  perhaps,  except  Madrid,  the  only  capital  in  Europe,  whb- 
out  an  university.  Why  is  such  an  institution  expedient  in 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  and  inexpedient  in  the  capital  Ui 
England  T  Lord  Bacon  thought,  in  the  year  1020,  that  from 
the  constitution  of  our  universities,  they  opposed  the  ad- 
rancement  of  learning.  He  says,  **  In  the  customs  and  insti- 
tutions of  schools,  universities,  colleges,  and  the  like  conven- 
iions,  destined  for  the  seate  of  learned  men  and  tbe  promo- 
lion  of  knowledge,  all  tbhigf  are  found  opposite  to  tbe  ad- 
vancement of  the  sciences ;  for  tbe  readings  and  exercises 
are  here  so  managed,  that  it  cannot  easily  come  into  any 
one's  mind  to  think  of  thinu  out  of  the  common  road.  Or 
if  here  and  there  one  should  venture  to  use  a  liberty  of  judg- 
ing, he  can  only  impose  the  task  apon  hhnself,  without  ob- 
taining  assistance  ttom  his  fellows ;  and  if  he  could  dispense 
with  thU,  be  wiU  still  find  his  hidnstry  and  resolution  a  great 
hinderance  to  the  raising  of  hie  fortune.  For  the  studies  of 
men  in  such  places  are  confined,  and  pinned  down  to  the 
writhigs  of  certain  authors;  from  which,  if  any  man  happens 
to  differ,  be  is  presently  reprehended  as  a  disturber  and  inno- 
vator. But  there  is  surely  a  great  difference  between  arts 
and  civU  affbbrs;  for  the  danger  ia  not  the  same  from  new 
light,  as  from  new  comorotions.  In  oivil  affairs,  it  is  true,  a 
change  even  for  the  better  is  suspected,  through  fear  of  dis- 
turbance ;  because  these  afll^lrs  depend  upon  authority,  con- 
sent, reputation,  and  opinkon,  and  not  upon  demonstration : 
but  arte  and  sciences  should  be  like  mines,  resounding  on  all 
sides  with  new  works,  and  flirther  progreas.  And  thus  it 
ought  to  be,  accordhig  to  right  reason ;  but  the  case.  In  (bet, 
la  quite  otherwise.  For  the  above-mentioned  administration 
and  policy  of  schools  and  universities,  generally  opposes  and 
greatly  prevente  the  Improvement  of  the  sciences." 

Whether  these  observations  made  by  Bacon,  in  1090,  are  to 
any  and  what  extent  applicable  to  the  year  1810, 1  know  not : 
but  I  have  been  informed,  that  the  anxiety  for  imprevenient, 
for  which  this  age  ia  distlngubbed,  has  extended  to  the- uni- 
versity of  Cambridge :  that  it  baa  already  beautified  the 
bufldings ;  and  that  an  Inquirer  may  now  safoly  consider 
whether  the  compendia  and  calcolations  of  moral  and  politi- 
cal philoeophy  whkh  are  to  be  found  in  the  university  mana- 
als,  are  best  calculated  to  form  high  national  senthnents. 

There  ia  scarcely  any  subject  of  more  importence  than  the 
subject  of  universities.  So  Bacon  thought.  In  this  note,  I 
had  hitended  to  have  collected  bis  scattered  opinions,  and  to 
have  Investigated  various  questions  respecting  universities ; 
but  I  must  reserve  these  considerations  for  tbe  same 
passage  ia  the  treatbM  **!>€  Augmentis,"  where  I  hope  to 
examine 

1.  The  uses  of  universities. 

1.   The  preservation  and  propagation  of  existing 

knowledge. 
%  The  formation  of  virtuous  habhs  in  youth 
S.  The  discovery  of  unexplored  truths 
%  The  situation  of  universitiee;  ^ 

S.  The  buUd'mgs. 
1.  Libraries. 
1.  General. 
S.  Particular. 
1.  Uw. 


v^ 


Kqtes  to  the  advancement  of  learning. 


%.  BetentiAc  houM*. 

1.  Matbematlcal  booief. 

2.  Chemical  hoiuei. 

3.  Houies  for  fine  artB,  &e. 

4.  Collectionf  of  natural  biatory. 

1.  Animali. 
S.  Vegeublei. 
3.  Mlneralfl. 

5.  Collectiona  of  arts. 

1.  Patents. 

2.  Matbematical  arts. 

3.  Fine  art*. 

1.  EngraTingf. 

2.  Painting*. 

3.  Sculpture. 

6.  Lectures. 

7.  Defects  of  universities. 

At  present  I  must  content  myself  with  expressing  my 
anxious  hope  that  the  project  for  a  metropolitan  university 
will  (as  it  will  sooner  or  later)  be  realized,  and  that  the  en- 
quirers for  knowledge  will  not  be  under  the  present  necessity 
of  attending  for  information  at  the  different  taverns  in  the 
different  paru  of  this  city :  at  Willis's  Rooms,  and  at  the 
London  Tavern,  and  at  the  Crown  and  Anchttr  in  the  Strand, 
and  the  Paul's  Head,  Cateaton  Street,  where  lectures,  numer- 
roufliy  attended,  are  now  delivered  upon  different  parts  of 
natural  and  human  philosophy. 

'  Query  1.  As  a  tree  is  for  some  dimension  and  space  entire 
and  continued  before  it  breaks  and  parts  itself  into  anas  and 
boughs,  ought  there  not  to  be  lectures  upon  such  general  sub- 
jects as  will  be  applicable  to  men  in  all  states  of  society : 
upon 

I,  Man  as  an  Individual. 

1.  The  laws  of  health. 

2.  The  passions,  including  all  our  different  pleasures. 

3.  The  understanding 
9.  Man  in  society. 

1.  The  general  principles  of  law. 
9.  The  general  principles  of  polities,  polttieal  eco- 
nomy, Slc.  itc. 
Query  2.  As  the  British  Museum  contains  a  noble  library, 
a  collection  of  natural  history,  of  sculpture,  and  of  paint- 
ings :  as  the  buildings  are  rapidly  advancing,  and  as  it  has 
been  intimated  that  a  street  is  to  be  opened  Arom  the  museum 
to  Waterloo  bridge,  could  this  establishment  be  of  any  and 
what  use  to  such  an  institution  1 

NonN. 
Referring  ta  fagt  142. 

John  Milton  In  his  tract  on  education,  says,  **That  which 
casts  our  proficiency  therein  so  much  behind,  is  our  time  lost 
partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacancies  given  both  to  schools  and 
universities:  partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction,  forcing  the 
empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  ora- 
tions, which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  Judgment,  and  the  final 
work  of  a  head  filled  by  long  reading  and  observing,  with 
elegant  maxims  and  copious  invention.  These  are  not  mat- 
ters to  be  wrung  from  poor  striplings,  like  blood  flowing  out 
of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  flruit ;  besides  the  ill 
habit  which  they  get  of  wretched  barbarUlng  against  the 
Latin  and  Greek  idioma,  with  their  untutored  Anglicisms, 
odious  to  read,  yet  not  to  be  avoided  without  a  well  continued 
and  Judicious  conversing  among  the  pure  authors  digested, 
which  they  scarce  taste.*'  **  1  deem  It  to  be  an  old  error  of 
nniversitioh  not  well  recovered  from  scholastic  grossness  of 
barbarous  ages,  that  Instead  of  beginning  with  arts  moat 
easy,  (and  those  be  such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense,) 
they  present  their  young  unmatricolated  novices  at  first  com- 
ing with  the  most  Intellective  abstractions  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics.*' 

Cicero,  says  MIddleton,  made  it  his  constant  care  that  the 
progress  of  his  knowledge  should  keep  pace  with  the  im- 
provement of  his  eloquence.  He  considered  the  one  as  the 
foundation  of  the  other,  and  thought  It  In  vain  to  acquire 
ornaments  before  he  had  provided  necessary  furniture. 

I  subjoin  the  following  observations  (hmi  a  MS.  in  my  pos- 
session; by  whom  it  was  written  I  know  not:-' 

**The  defects  here  noted  In  the  universities  seem  to  have 
cured  themselves.  Logic,  by  the  supineness  of  teachers,  and 
Indolence  of  pupils,  having  become  a  mere  dead  letter :  no- 
thing however  has  been  properly  subftltatad  In  Us  placej  and 


the  crude,  hasty,  and  iiUudkioua  aMtliod  in  which  aHh^ 
matks  are  taught  in  one  university,  •eenra  liuie  ptefcnfeh 
to  the  absolute  neglect  of  them  In  tlie  other.  la  both  te 
genuine  sources  of  information,  the  ancieat  wrilen,  hHi 
been  too  much  neglected,  and  fk^ni  the  aaitte  aeglect  haBp» 
ceeded  the  downfkll  of  logic,  as  well  as  mafhemaltea.  liH 
neither  in  the  first  is  Aristotle,  or  his  purest  Srssk  eaaB» 
Utors,  Simplidus  and  Fhilopinus  regarded  ;  aor  in  the  Inv 
have  the  elegant  inventions  recorded  In  PappasaadAidt 
medes,  the  Analytical  restitutions  wl&ich  Vieu  asd  Hilii 
have  given  from  Apollonins,  the  genuine  conic  gcoakciryrf 
the  same  author,  the  spherics  of  Theodosius  and  Misiias^ 
the  remains  of  Theon  and  Butoclus,  of  Eratostbeses  oi 
Hero,  been  sufllcieutly  attended,  to  wbicli,  and  to  the  n»> 
cessAil  use  of  the  new  methods  of  caleulus,  it  has  hiW"d 
that  mathematics,  as  they  are  now  calUvated,  have  msck^i- 
parted  from  that  perspicuity  and  evidence  which  oagll 
always  to  be  their  cluuracter. 

**I  make  it  therefore  a  desideratum  that  the  use  aadcAa 
of  the  ancient  Analysis  be  well  considered  both  in  plaacoi 
solid  problems,  since  it  is  certain  that  iu  use  did  extend  atiy 
far  among  the  ancients,  and  the  restitution  of  it  woald  v«f 
much  improve  the  construction  of  problems,  which  wm 
always  less  perspicuously,  many  limes  less  easily  tieaxai  If 
common  Algebra. 

^Something  of  this  kind,  though  not  generally  known* ii 
to  be  found  in  an  unpublished  MS.  of  Sir  Isaac  NcwlOibit 
Geometrii  libri  tros,  great  part  of  which  is  perftct. 

**The  true  theory  of  the  Porisma,  imperfectly  fuoad  in  h^ 
pus,  given  up  as  unintelligible  by  Ualley,  ioadeqoale^  at 
tempted  by  the  acute  Fermat,  and  laboured  with  much  nnnfr 
ing  industry  by  Rob.  Simson,  may  be  said  to  be  at  lasl  fli» 
pletely  ascertained  by  Professor  Playfkir  of  Ediabaigk.** 

NotbO. 
tt^errimg  to  page  143. 
Bacon  arranges  the  History  of  Arts  as  a  species  of 
History.    This  subject  ts  much  lm|»OTed  in  the 
Augmentis,"  where  he  sutes  his  reasons  for  this 
ment,  (See  chap.  2.  Book  2.  Oe  Aug.)  sayiaf,  **  We 
rather  induced  to  assign  the  History  of  Arts,  as  a 
Natural  History,  because  an  opinion  hath  lonf  i 
current,  as  if  art  were  some  dlfibrent  thing  fhna 
artificial  ftom  natural.**    The  same  sentimeat  is 
both  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown  and  by  Shakspeare. 
"  Nature  Is  not  at  variance  with  art ;  aor  art  with 
they  being  both  the  servants  of  the  Providence  of 
Is  the  perfection  of  nature :  were  the  world  mom 
the  sixth  day,  there  were  yet  a  ehaoe.    Nature  hath 
one  world,  and  art  another.    In  brief,  all 
for,  nature  is  the  art  of  God." 
So  Shakspeare  says, 

**  Perdka.  For  I  have  heard  h  said. 
There  is  an  art,  which  In  their  pledm 
With  great  creating  nature. 

*'  Pol.  Say  there  be, 
Tet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  meaa, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean  i 
So  over  that  art,  which  you  say  adds  to  natwe. 
Is  an  art  that  nature  makes;  you  see,  sweet  anl^ 
We  marry  a  gentle  scion  to  the  wHdest  stock, 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.    Tills  Is  an  art. 
Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather;  bat 
The  art  itself  Is  nature.*' 

Note  P. 
Unerring  to  page  140. 
This  noU  Is  referred  to  the  treatise  De  Angmeatis. 

NottQ. 
Referring  to  page  158. 

See  as  to  the  nature  of  credulity  under  Fantastical  Leai» 
big,  ante  pages  139,  171.    Sre  also  Nov.  Org.  aph.  9. 

**The  mind  has  the  peculiar  and  consunt  error  of  being 
more  moved  and  excited  by  afflrmntives  than  by  aegattvea. 
whereas  it  should  duly  and  equally  yield  to  both.  Butcoa 
the  contrary.  In  the  raising  of  true  axioms,  negative  lasiaafsi 
have  the  greatest  force. 

**The  mind  of  man,  if  a  thing  have  once  heea  aihCea^oi 
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held  goo^t  receives  a  deiper  impremion  thereor,  tban  if  the 
some  thing  far  more  often  (kiled  and  fell  out  other wiae :  which 
4i  the  root,  ai  ii  were,  of  all  ■operatitlon  and  Tain  credulity. '* 
Bacon,  in  hii  experiinenta  respecting  antipathy  in  hia  Sylva 
SylTarum,  speaking  of  '*the  aopposed  synipatliies  between 
pardons  at  distant  plaees,"  says,  **it  is  tme  tliat  they  may 
bold  in  tliese  tilings  which  is  the  general  root  of  superstition, 
namely  that  men  observe  when  tilings  hit,  and  not  wlien  they 
■das;  and  commit  to  memory  the  one,  and  forgtt  and  pass 
mrtr  the  other." 

NotbR. 

**Tbe  spirit  of  man  presupposes  and  feigns  a  greater  equal* 
ky'and  uniformity  in  nature  than  in  truth  there  is.  Ilence 
tliat  fiction  of  the  mathematicians,  that  in  the  heavenly 
bodies  all  Is  moved  by  perfect  circles,  rejecting  spiral  lines. 
Bo  It  comes  to  pass  that  whereas  ther^  are  many  things  in 
nature,  as  it  were,  monodica  and  taU  of  imparity :  yet  the 
eooceits  of  men  still  feign  and  frame  unto  themselves  rela- 
tives i  paraHels,  and  conjugates :  for  upon  this  ground  the 
eloment  of  fire  and  its  orb  is  brought  in  to  keep  square  with 
the  other  three,  «arth,  water,  air.  Tlie  chymists  liave  set 
0«t  a  fanatical  squadron  of  worda,  feigning  by  a  most  vain 
conceit  in  these  their  (bur  elements,  (heaven,  air,  water, 
Mrth,)  there  are  to  be  found  to  every  one  parallel  and  uni- 
form apecies. 

**  As  the  northern  part  of  the  earth  was  supposed  to  be  a 
bMnisphere,the  southern  part  was  assumed  to  be  of  the  same 
fiirm. 

^  Bacon  says,  *  In  the  structure  of  the  universe  the  motion 
of  living  creatures  is  generally  performed  by  quadruple  limits 
or  flexures :  as  the  fins  of  fish ;  the  feet  of  quadrupeds ;  and 
tbe  feet  and  wings  of  fowl.'— To  which  Aristotle  adds,  *tha 
four  wreaths  of  serpents.* 

"That  produce  increases  in  an  arithmetic  and  population 
In  ■  geometric  ratio.  Is  a  position  which  seems  to  partake  of 
tbe  love  of  uniformity." 

Bee  Novum  Organum,  aph.  45. 

NotbB. 
Rif  erring  to  page  190. 

Bacon's  ^octrtaie  of  idols  of  the  ondtfrstandhig  is  mora  ftilly 
oiplained  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  Novum  Organum,  where 
thaoe  idols  or  tendencies  of  the  mind  to  be  warped  firom  Uie 
ttvth  are  investigated  and  deprecated.  Ha  tlien  explains, 
that  if  these  idols  once  take  root.  In  tbe  mind,  truth  Will 
hardly  find  entrance,  or  if  It  do,  that  it  will  be  choked  &nd 
^aslfoyed,  and  he  warns  us  that  **  Idols  are  to  be  solemnly 
•■4  forever  renounced,  that  the  understanding  may  be 
thereby  purged  and  deanaed;  for  the  kingdom  of  man, 
which  Is  founded  in  the  adences,  can  acarce  be  entered 
otbarwiae  than  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  that  ia,  Itt  Iba  eonditioB 
•r  Uttla  chUdren." 

And  in  his  introdhction  to  the  Just  metliod  of  compiling 
Mstory,  he  says;  **lf  we  have  any  liamility  Cowards  the 
Gferoator ;  if  we  have  any  reverence  and  esteem  of  his  works; 
if  we  liave  any  diarity  towards  man,  or  any  desire  of  reiiev- 
iof  their  miseries  and  necessities;  if  we  have  any  love  for 
natural  truths ;  any  aversion  to  darkness ;  and  any  desire  of 
purifying  tlie  onderatanding ;  mankind  are  to  be  most  affection- 
atnly  intreated,  and  beseeched  to  lay  aside,  at  least  for  a  while, 
tbeir  preposterous,  fiintastie  and  hypothetical  philosophies, 
which  have  led  experience  captive,  and  childishly  triumphed 
over  the  works  of  Ood ;  and  now  at  length  condescend,  with 
due  submission  and  veneration,  to  approach  and  peruse  the 
volume  of  tbe  Creation;  dwell  some  time  upon  4t;  and, 
bringing  to  the  work  a  mind  well  purged  of  opinions,  idols, 
and  felse  notions,  converse  familiarly  therein.  This  volume 
is  the  language  which  has  gone  out  to  all  the  ends  of  tlie 
earth,  unaffected  by  the  confusion  of  Babel ;  thte  Is  the  lan- 
guage that  men  should  thoroughly  learn,  and  not  disdain  to 
have  hs  alphabet  perpetually  in  their  hands ;  and  in  the  inter- 
preution  of  this  language  they  should  spare  no  pains ;  but 
strenuously  proceed,  persevere,  and  dwell  upon  It  to  the  last.'* 

Bacon  haying  explained  the  general  nature  of  Idohh  and 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  destroying  them,  divides 
them  into  four  sorts :  but  they  seem  to  be  reducible  to  two, 
which  may  be  thus  exhibited. 


**  Speaking  of  idols  of  the  tribe,  he  says,  *  There  are  cer- 
tain predispositions  which  beset  the  mind  of  man ;  cerUin 
Idola  which  are  constantly  operating  upon  the  mind  and 
warping  it  Ttoa^  the  truth ;  the  mind  of  man,  drawn  over 
and  clouded  with  the  sable  pavilion  of  the  body,  is  so  far 
fhmi  being  like  a  smooth,  equal,  and  clear  glass,  which  might 
sincerely  take  and  reflect  Uie .  beams  of  things  according  to 
their  true  incidence,  that  it  is  rather  like  an  enchanted  glaas, 
full  of  superstitions  and  impostures.*'* 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  some  of  the  *<  idols  of  the 
tribe,*'  he  explains  the  "idols  of  tbe  den,"  or  those  prejudices 
which  result  fVom  the  felse  appearances  imposed  by  every 
man's  own  peculiar  nature  and  custom.  **  We  every  one  of 
us  have  our  particular  den  or  cavern  which  reft-acts  and  cor- 
rupts the  light  of  nature,  either  because  every  man  has  his 
respective  temper,  education,  acquaintance,  course  of  reading 
and  auihoriti^,  or  frcan  the  difference  of  impressions,  as 
they  happen  in  a  mind  prejudiced  or  prepossessed,  or  in  one 
that  Is  calm  and  equal.  The  fecultles  of  some  men  are  con- 
fined to  poetry :  of  some  to  mathematics :  of  some  to  morals : 
of  some  to  metaphysics.  The  schoolmaster,  the  lawyer,  the 
physician,  have  their  several  and  peculiar  ways  of  observing 
nature." 

NonT. 
Referring  to  page  15(k 

The  prejudices  from  words  are  what  Bacon  calls^  **  idols  of 
the  market,"  which  are  fully  explained  in  the  Novum  Orga- 
num, where  there  is  an  expanaion  of  the  following  doctrine. 

^Thereare  also  idols  that  have  their  rise,  as  it  were,  from 
compact,  and  the  association  of  mankind;  which,  on  account 
of  the  commerce  and  dealings  that  men  have  with  one 
anothaf,  we  call  idols  of  the  market.  For  men  associate  by 
discourse,  but  words  are  imposed  according  to  the  capacity 
of  the  vulgar ;  whence  a  felse  and  improper  imposition  of 
words  strangely  possesses  the  onderstanding.  Nor  do  the 
definitions  and  explanations  wherewith  men  of  learning  in 
some  cases  defend  and  vindicate  themselves,  any  way  repair 
the  injury ;  for  words  absolutely  force  the  understanding,  put 
aH  tblnga  in  confusion,  and  lead  men  away  to  idle  controver- 
sies and  subtleties  without  number." 

This  imporunt  subject  is  investigated  in  the  Novum  Orga- 
num, where  the  different  defects  of  words  are  explained. 

Nom  U. 

Rrferring  to  page  150. 

Thki  important  subject  of  memory  is  investigated  in  the 

Novum  Organum,  under  the  head  of**  Oonstitnent  InsUaces," 

and  may  be  thus  exliibited. 

-ww.  — *-  ^r  «K-  r  *•  When  the  mind 
The  sute  of  the  I        ^  ^^ 

j;^***H  When  the  mind 


1.  The  art  of  mak- 
ing strong  im- 
pressions. 


II.  The  art  of  ro- 
ealling  a  gi- 
ven impreo*" 
sion. 


is  agiuted. 
rl.  Variety  of  im- 
9.  By  tbe  conduct  J  ^     PTe««»on. 

ofikMoromLk  **  Slowness  of  hn- 
^      ^       I       pression. 
f  r  1.  Order. 

1.  Cutting  off  tofl- 1  *•  P**^«  ^^  *rt*** 
gi..  -<        cia]  memory. 

''  3.   Technical  mo 

''       mory. 
1  Reducing  intellectual  to  sensible 
things. 

That  impresoione  are  strongly  nude  when  the  mind  ie  free  and 
iitengagedj  may  appear  ftom  the  permanent  impressions 
made  hi  early  life,  which  often  remain  in  old  age,  when  all 
intermediate  impressions  are  forgotten. 

That  trnpreooiono  may  be  strongly  swids  whon  the  mind  ie  in- 
JLmeneed  kp  paetUnh  nsy  be  illustrated  by  the  following  anec- 
dote, from  the  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  says,  **BIy 
fether  happened  to  be  In  a  little  room,  in  which  they  had 
been  washing,  and  where  there  was  a  good  fire  of  oak  burn- 
ing, with  a  fiddle  in  his  hand  he  sang  and  played  near  the 
fire ;  the  weather  being  exceeding  cold,  he  looked  at  this  time 
into  the  flames  and  saw  a  littla  animal  resembling  a  Usard, 
Y 
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which  ooald  live  in  the  hottest  part  of  that  element :  inttantly 
perceiving  what  it  waa,  he  called  for  toy  slater,  and,  after  he 
bad  shown  os  the  ctjeature,  lie  gave  me  a  boi  of  the  ear:  I 
fell  a  crying,  while  he  soothing  me  with  his  caresses,  spoke 
these  words,  *My  dear  child,  I  dont  give  you  that  box  for  any 
fiult  you  have  committed,  but  that  you  may  recollect  that 
this  liule  creature  which  you  see  in  the  fire.  Is  a  salamander.'  *' 
Instances  of  the  same  nature  occur  daily,  of  which  one  of 
the  most  common  and  practical  is  the  custom,  when  boys 
•wallc  the  bonndaries  of  parishes,  for  the  officer  to  strike  the 
boy,  that  he  may  remember  in  old  age  the  boundary  which 
he  walked ;  so  that  Bacon's  doctrine  seems  to  be  well  founded, 
that  these  things  which  make  an  impression  by  means  of 
strong  affection  or  passion  assist  the  memory.  The  mind 
when  disturbed,  being,  for  this  purpose,  free  (torn  the  same 
cause,  the  exclusion  of  all  thought  but  Uie  predominant  pas- 
sion. 

TTkat  ttmng  imprestiong  art  prodmeti  hf  a  fMristy  cf  dremm- 
stances,  appears  by  **  proving  the  same  geometrical  proposi- 
tion by  different  forms  of  proofs,  as  algebraic  and  geometric, 
dtc.  Reading  the  same  several  truths  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
and  in  different  styles  in  each,  ice. 

That  imprasioiu  ought  not  to  frs  too  kaitUfi  node,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  old  adage,  that  **£reMt  wits  haw  short 
memories.** 

With  respect  to  cutting  of  infinitjf,  or  what  Bacon  terms, 
**the  limitation  of  an  indefinite  seeking  to  an  inquiry  within 
a  narrow  compass/* 

The  first  mode  is,  he  says,  by  order  or  distribution ;  the 
second  by  places  for  artificial  memory ;  which  he  says,  **  May 
either  be  places  in  a  proper  sense,  as  a  door,  a  window,  a 
comer,  &c.,  or  familiar  and  known  persons,  or  any  known 
persons,  or  any  other  things  at  pleasure :  provided  they  be 
placed  in  a  certain  order,  as  animals,  plants,  words,  letters, 
characters,  historical  personages,  &c.,  though  some  of  these 
are  more,  and  some  less  fit  for  the  purpose.  But  such  kind 
of  places  greatly  help  the  memory,  and  raise  it  Air  above  its 
natural  powers."  And  we  are  told  by  Aubrey,  that  Lord 
Bacon's  practice  corresponded  with  his  theory;  for'*  In  his 
description  of  Lord  Bacon's  house  at  Gtorhambury,  he  says, 
'  Over  this  portico  ts  a  stately  gallery,  where  glass  windows 
are  a(l  painted :  and  every  pane  with  several  figures  of  beast, 
bird,  or  flower :  perhaps  his  lordship  might  use  them  as  topics 
for  local  memory.' " 

The  third  mode  Is,  he  tayn,  by  technical  memory,  of  which 
there  are  an  infinite  number  of  modes,  not  very  highly  priced 
by  Bacon,  (see  page  S13  of  this  volume,)  of  which  old  Puller 
says,  **  It  is  rather  a  trick  than  an  art,  and  more  for  the  gain 
of  the  teacher  than  profit  of  the  learners.  Like  the  tossing 
of  a  pike,  which  is  no  part  of  the  postures  and  motions 
thereof,  and  Is  rather  oatentation  than  use,  to  show  the 
strength  and  nimbleness  of  the  arm,  and  is  often  used  by 
wandering  soldiers  as  an  introduction  to  beg.  Understand 
it  of  the  artificial  rules  which  at  this  day  are  delivered  by  the 
memory  mountebanks:  for  sure  an  art  therefore  may  be 
made,  (wherein  as  yet  the  world  may  be  defective,)  and  that 
no  more  destructive  to  natural  memory  than  spectacler  are 
to  the  eyes,  which  giris  in  Holland  wear  ttom  twelve  yean 
of  age." 

With  respect  to  the  reduction  of  intdUctual  to  sensible  thhtgSt 
Bacon  is  more  copious  in  his  treatise  **  De  Augmeniis,"  where 
he  says,  **  What  is  presented  to  the  senses  strikes  more  forci- 
bly than  what  is  presented  to  the  intellect.  The  image  of 
a  huntsman  punning  a  hare ;  or  an  apothecary  putting  his 
boxes  in  order ;  or  a  man  making  a  speech ;  or  a  boy  reciting 
verses  by  heart ;  or  an  actor  upon  the  stage,  are  more  easily 
remembered  than  the  notions  of  invention,  disposition,  elocu- 
tion, memory,  and  action." 


NOTB  V. 

B^srring  t»  pmga  1ST. 

This  seed  has,  for  the  last  two  ceaiartcs,  beaa  api 
not  really  dormant.  It  has,  daring  ttate  iacenral,  been  soi» 
ing  and  expanding,  and  has  lately  appeared  above  the  swtea 
By  the  laboun  of  foreign  aatbora,  frona  Montesquiea  is  te 
benevolent  Beecarria,  and  of  ▼arfoos  phlloeopben  aad  pifr 
tical  economists  in  this  Island,  and,  above  all,  of  Jercay  ■» 
tham,  it  is  beginning  to  be  admitted  that  **law  is  a  sdran,* 
and  that  **  pour  diriger  les  monvemens  de  la  pooffp<e  b 
11  fhudroitconnoitre  les  file  qui  la  meuTent.*' 
already  felt  the  influence  of  these  opinioiM,  the  inju 
straints,  by  which  iu  freedom  was  ahackled,  are  i 
away :  and  the  lesson  taught  two  thomand  yean  ago,  of  fc^ 
giveness  of  debtors,  has,  after  the  unremitted  exertioM  rf 
philosophy  during  this  long  period,  been  lately  aanrtinii  ty 
the  legislature.  It  is  now  no  longer  contended  that  the  cob» 
Ing-house  has  any  alliance  with  the  jail,  or  that  a  man  shaili 
be  Judge  in  his  own  cause,  and  assign  the  puniahaientofMi 
own  pain.  These  ^rron  have  passed  away.  la  the  i« 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  arbitrary  lmfrin»> 
ment  for  debt  was  abolished  by  the  eetabliahmeat  of  the  b. 
solvent  Court,  "the  same  influence  has  eztcaded  la  em 
criminal  law.  The  restraints  upon  conscience  are  | 
declining :  and  the  punishment  of  death  la  receding  i 
its  proper  limits,  which  it  has  for  yeauv  exceeded,  fey  tti 
erroneous  notion,  that  the  power  of  a  law  varied  asi  i^ 
veraely,  but  directly  as  the  opinion  of  its  severity.  Tvhv 
yeara  have  scarcely  passed  away  since  Sir  Samuel  Eoai^ 
first  proposed  the  mitigation  of  the  pnnJahnMBt  of  4m^ 
His  proposal  was  met  la  the  English  parUameat  as  dh» 
spectful  to  the  Judges,  and  an  innovation  by  which  oriH 
would  be  increased,  and  the  constitution  endangered.  Dnhf 
the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution,  the  prudence  sf  Ail 
country  stood  upon  the  old  ways,  dreading  the  very  namiif 
change ;  but  these  fleara  no  longer  exist :  timidity  Is  fiaiig 
iu  level,  and,  instead  of  being  perplexed  by  fear  of  c 
our  intellectual  government  encourages  improve 
thus  fcMtered,  is  nOw  moving  upon  the  whole  island, 
same  first  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  m^esty,tht  fe^ 
lowing  laws  were  enacted : 

**  An  Act,  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  several  Acts  passed  ii 
the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  the  foonkif 
George  I.,  the  fifth  and  eighth  of  George  II.,  as  isfllcts  cafiBd 
punishments  on  certain  offences  therein  specified,  and  to  |b» 
vide  more  suitable  and  effectual  punishment  fur  such  oftanik 

**  An  Act  to  repesi  so  much  of  the  several  AcU  passed  k 
the  first  and  second  yean  of  the  reign  of  PMlip  and  Mvy, 
the  eighteenth  of  Charles  II.,  the  ninth  of  Oeorge  I^  aad  ttt 
twelfth  of  Oeorge  II.,  as  InflicU  capiul  punishaMat  sa  ctnte 
offences  therein  specified. 

**  An  Act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an  Act  passed  In  tht  MiA 
and  eleventh  yeara  of  King  William  III.,  entitled,  Aa  M 
for  the  better  apprehending,  prosecuting,  and  paaisWag  «f 
felons,  that  commit  burglary,  house-hreaklng,  or  robbny,  Ii 
shops,  ware-houses,  coach-houses,  or  stables,  nr  that  smI 
horses,  as  takes  away  the  benefit  of  clergy  ftom  ptntm 
privately  stealing  in  any  shop,  wars4ioase,  coach  hsasiisr 
stable,  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandisas,  of  the  valat  sf 
5s.,  and  for  mora  effectually  preventing  the  crime  of  iiiil^ 
privately  in  shops,  wara-houses,  coseb-houses,  or  stables'* 

May  we  not  hope  that  during  the  next  fifty  yean  bmr 
progress  will  be  made  in  sound  legislation,  tlian  for  bmr 
preceding  centuries  1  and  may  we  not  ascribe  these  laqusti 
ments  partly  to  the  exertions  of  this  great  |4|ilaeopbcr,  whs^li 
bis  dedication  of  the  Novum  Organuni  to  King  Janes,  ssfib 
**  I  shall,  perhaps,  when  I  am  dead,  hold  out  a  light  to  posi^ 
rity,  by  this  new  torch  set  up  in  the  obscurity  of  phlhMophy." 
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NEW     ATLANTIS. 


A  WORK  UNFINISHED. 


TO  THE  READER. 


This  fdble  my  lord  devised,  to  the  end  that  he  might  exhibit  therein  a  model  or  description  of  a 
college,  instituted  for  the  interpreting  of  nature,  and  the  producing  of  great  and  manrellous  works 
for  the  benefit  of  men,  under  the  name  of  Solomon's  House,  or  the  College  of  the  Six  Day's  Works. 
And  even  so  fat  his  lordship  hath  proceeded,  as  to  finish  Uiat  part.  Certainly,  the  model  is  more 
yast,  and  high,  than  can  possibly  be  imitated  in  all  things ;  notwithstanding  most  things  therein  are 
within  men's  power  to  effect.  His  lordship  thought  also  in  this  present  fable  to  have  composed  a 
frame  of  laws,  or  of  the  best  state  or  mould  of  a  commonwealth ;  but  foreseeing  it  would  be  a  long 
work,  his  desire  of  collecting  the  Natural  History  diverted  him,  which  he  preferred  many  degrees 
before  it. 

This  work  of  the  New  Atlantis  (as  much  as  ooncemeth  the  English  edition)  his  lordship  designed 
for.  this  place  ;*  in  regard  it  hath  so  near  affinity  j(in  one  part  of  it)  with  the  preceding  Natural 
History.  W.  Rawlit. 


NEW   ATLANTIS 


We  sailed  from  Peru,  where  we  had  continued 
by  the  spacQ  of  one  whole  year,  for  China  and 
,  Japan,  by  the  South  Sea,  taking  with  ns  victuals 
for  twelve  months ;  and  had  good  winds  from  the 
east,  though  sofk  and  weak»  for  five  months'  space 
and  more.  But  then  the  wind  came  about  and 
settled  in  the  west  for  many  days,  so  as  ^e  could 
Biftke  little  or  no  way,  and  were  sometimes  in 
Ifiurpose  to  turnback. .  But  then  again  there  arose 
strong  and  great  winds  from  the  south,  with  a 
point  east,  which  carried  us  up,  for  all  tliat  we 
could  do,  towards  the  north ;  by  which  time  our 
victuals  failed  uS;  though  we  had  made  good 
spare  of  them.  So  th^t  finding  oursdves  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  wilderness  of  waters  in  the 
world,  without  victual,  we  gave  ourselves  for  lost 
men,  and  prepared  for  death.  Yet  we  did  lift  up 
our  hearts  and  voices  to  God  above,  who  showeth 
«<  his  wonders  in  the  deep  ;*'  beseeching  him  of 
his  mercy,  that  as  in  the  beginning  he  discovered 
the  face  of  the  deep,  and  brought  forth  dry  land, 
80  he  would  now  discover  land  to  us  that  we 
might  not  perish.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the 
next  day  about  evening,  we  saw  within  a  kenning 
before  us,  towards  the  north,  as  it  were  thick 
clouds,  which  did  put  us  in  some  hope  of  land ; 
*  See  tlie  Note  et  ihe  end. 


knowing  how  that  part  of  the  South  Sea  was 
utterly  unknown ;  and  might  have  islands  or  con* 
tinents,  that  hitherto  were  not  come  to  light. 
Wherefore  we  bent  our  course  thither,  where  we 
saw  the  appearance  of  land  all  that  night ;  and  in 
the  dawning  of  the  next  day»  we  might  plainly 
discern  that  it  was  a  land,  flat  to  our  ^ight  and 
full  of  boscage,  which  made  it  show  the  more 
dark.  And  after  an  hour  and  a  half's  sailing,  we 
entered  into  a  good  haven,  being  the  port  of  a  fair 
city ;  not  great  indeed,  but  well  built,  and  that 
gave  a  pleasant  view  from  the  sea.  And  we 
thinking  every  minute  long  till  we  were  on  land, 
came  close  to  the  shore,  and  offered  to  land.  But 
straightways  we  saw  divers  people  with  batons 
in  their  hands,  as  it  were  forbidding  us  to  land  ; 
yet  without  any  cries  or  fierceness,  but  only  as 
warning  us  off  by  signs  that  they  made.  Where- 
upon being  not  a  little  discomforted,  we  were 
advising  with  ourselves  what  we  should  do. 
During  which  time  there  made  forth  to  us  a  small 
boat,  with  about  eight  persons  in  it ;  whereof  one 
of  them  had  in  his  hand  a  tipstaff  of  a  yellow 
cane,  tipped  at  both  epds  with  blue,  who  came 
aboud  our  ship,  without  any  show  of  distrust  at 
all.  And  when  he  saw  one  of  our  number  pro- 
sent  himself  somewhat  afore  the  reiBt,  he  drew 
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forth  a  little  scroll  of  parchment,  somewhat  yel- 
lower than  our  parchment,  and  shining  like  the 
leaves  of  writing  tables,  but  otherwise  soft  and 
flexible,  and  delivered  it  to  our  foremost  man.  In 
which  scroll  were  written  in  ancient  Hebrew,  and 
in  ancient  Greek,  and  good  Latin  of  the  school, 
and  in  Spanish,  these  words ;  «•  Land  je  not,  none 
of  you,  and  provide  to  be  gone  from  this  coast 
within  sixteen  days,  except  you  have  further  time 
given  you :  mean  while,  if  you  want  fresh  water, 
or  victual,  or  help  for  your  sick,  or  that  your  ship 
needeth  repair,  write  down  your  wants,  and  you 
shall  have  that  which  belongeth  to  mercy." 
This  scroll  was  signed  with  a  stamp  of  cheru- 
bim^s  wings,  not  spread  but  hanging  downwards, 
and  by  them  a  cross.  This  being  delivered,  the 
officer  returned,  and  led  only  a  servant  with  us 
to  receive  our  answer.  Consulting  hereupon 
amongst  ourselves,  we  were  much  perplexed. 
The  denial  of  landing,  and  hasty  warning  us 
away,  troubled  us  much;  on  the  other  side,  to 
find  that  the  people  had  languages  and  were  so 
full  of  humanity,  did  comfort  us  not  a  little. 
And  above  all,  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  that  in- 
strument was  to  us  a  great  rejoicing,  and  as  it 
were  a  certain  presage  of  good.  Our  answer  was 
in  the  Spanish  tongue ;  '*  That  for  our  ship,  it 
was  well ;  for  we  had  rather  met  with  calms  and 
contrary  winds  than  any  tempests.  For  our  sick, 
they  were  many,  and  in  very  ill  case  ;  so  that  if 
they  were  not  permitted  to  land,  they  ran  danger 
of  their  lives."  Our  other  wants  we  set  down  in 
particular ;  adding,  « that  we  had  some  little 
store  of  merchandise,  which  if  it  pleased  them  to 
deal  for,  it  might  supply  our  wants  without  being 
chargeable  unto  them."  We  offered  some  reward 
in  pistolets  unto  the  servant,  and  a  piece  of  crim- 
son velvet  to  be  presented  to  the  officer ;  but  the 
servant  took  them  not  nor  would  scarce  look  upon 
them ;  and  so  left  us,  and  went  back  in  another 
little  boat  which  was  sent  for  him. 

About  three  hours  after  we  had  despatched  our 
answer,  there  came  towards  us  a  person,  as  it 
seemed,  of  place.  He  had  on  him  a  gown  with 
wide  sleeves,  of  a  kind  of  water-chamblet,  of  an 
excellent  azure  colour,  far  more  glossy  than  ours ; 
his  under  apparel  was  green,  and  so  was  his  hat, 
being  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  daintily  made,  and 
not  80  huge  as  the  Turkish  tuibans  ;  and  the 
locks  of  his  hair  came  down  below  the  brims  of 
it.  A  reverend  man  was  he  to  behold.  He  came 
in  a  boat,  gilt  in  some  part  of  it,  with  four  per- 
sons more  only  in  that  boat;  and  was  followed  by 
another  boat,  wherein  were  some  twenty.  When 
he  was  come  within  a  flight  shot  of  our  ship, 
signs  were  made  to  us,  that  we  should  send  forth 
some  to  meet  him  upon  the  water,  which  we  pre- 
sently did  in  our  ship.boat,  sending  the  principal 
men  amongst  us  save  one,  and  four  of  our  num- 
ber with  him.  When  we  were  come  within  six 
yards  of  their  boat,  they  called  us  to  stay,  and  not 


to  approach  farther ;  which  we  did.  And  there- 
upon the  man,  whom  I  before  described,  stood  up, 
and  with  a  loud  voice  in  Spanish,  asked,  «*  Are 
ye  Christians?"  We  answered,  "we  were;*' 
fearing  the  lees,  because  of  the  cross  we  had  seen 
ih  the  subscription.  At  which  answer  the  said 
person  lifted  up  his  right  hand  towards  heaven* 
and  drew  it  softly  to  his  mouth,  which  is  the 
gesture  they  use  when  they  thank  God,  and  then 
said ;  «« If  ye  will  sware,  all  of  yon,  by  the  merits 
of  the  Saviour,  that  ye  are  no  pirates;  nor  have 
shed  blood  lawfully  nor  unlawfhlly  within  forty 
days  past,  you  may  have  license  to  eome  on 
land."  We  said,  "we  were  all  ready  to  take 
that  oath."  Whereupon  one  of  those-  that  were 
with  him,  being,  as  it  seemed,  a  notary,  made  an 
entry  of  this  act.  Which  done,  another  of  the 
attendants  of  the  great  person,  which  was  with 
him  in  the  same  boat,  after  his  lord  had  spoken  a 
little  to  him,  said  aloud ;  **  My  lord  would  have 
you  know,  that  it  is  not  of  pride  or  greatness  that 
he  Cometh  not  aboard  your  ship ;  but  for  that  in 
your  answer  you  declare,  that  you  have  many 
sick  amongst  you,  he  was  warned  by  the  conser- 
vator of  health  of  the  city,  that  he  should  keep  a 
distance."  We  bowed  ourselves  towards  him 
and  answered,  "we  were  his  humble  servants; 
and  accounted  for  great  honour,  and  wngnlai 
humanity  towards  us,  that  which  was  already 
done ;  but  hoped  well,  that  the  nature  of  the  siclu 
ness  of  our  men  was  not  infectious."  So  he  r»- 
tumed ;  and  a  while  after  came  the  notary  to  na 
aboard  our  ship,  holding  in  his  hand  a  fruit  of  that 
country,  like  an  orange,  but  of  colour  between 
orange-tawney  and  scarlet,  which  cast  a  most  ez« 
cellent  odour.  He  used  it,  as  it  seemeth,  for  a 
preservative  against  infection.  He  gave  us  onr 
oath ;  "  By  the  name  of  Jesus  and  his  merits  :** 
and  after  told  us,  that  the  next  day  by  six  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning  we  should  be  sent  to,  and 
brought  to  the  Strangers'  House,  so  he  called  it, 
where  we  should  be  accommodated  of  things, 
both  for  our  whole  and  for  our  sick.  So  he  left 
us ;  and  when  we  offered  him  some  pistolets,  bo 
smiling,  said,  "  he  must  not  be  twice  paid  for  one 
labour :"  meaning,  as  I  take  it,  that  he  had  salary 
sufficient  of  the  state  for  his  service.  For,  as  I 
after  learned,  they  call  an  officer  that  taketh  re- 
wards. Twice-paid. 

The  next  morning  early,  there  came  to  us  the 
same  officer  that  came  to  us  at  first  with  his  cane, 
and  told  us,  "  he  came  to  conduct  us  to  the  Stran- 
gers' House :  and  that  he  had  prevented  the  hour, 
because  we  might  have  the  whole  day  before  us 
for  our  business.  For,"  said  he,  "if  you  will 
follow  my  advice,  there  shall  first  go  with  me 
some  few  of  you ;  and  see  the  place,  and  how  it 
may  be  made  convenient  for  you ;  and  then  you 
may  send  for  your  sick,  and  the  rest  of  your  nom« 
ber,  which  ye  will  bring  on  land."  We  thanked 
him,  and  said,  that  this  care,  which  he  took  of 
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desolate  strangers  God  would  reward.  And  so 
■ix  of  us  went  on  land  with  him :  and  when  we 
were  on  land,  he  went  before  us,  and  turned  to  us, 
and  said,  «*  he  was  but  our  servant,  and  our  grulde." 
He  led  us  through  three  fair  streets ;  and  all  the 
way  we  went  there  were  gathered  some  people 
OB  both  sides,  standing  in  a  row ;  but  in  so  civil 
a£uhion,  as  if  it  had  been,  not  to  wonder  at  us 
but  to  welcome  us ;  and  divers  of  them,  as  we 
passed  by  tiiem,  put  their  aims  a  httle  abroad ; 
which  b  their  gesture  when  they  bid  any  wel- 
come. The  Strangers'  House  is  a  fair  and  spar 
eious  house,  built  of  brick,  of  somewhat  a  bluer 
colour  than  our  brick;  and  with  handsome  win- 
dows, some  of  glass,  some  of  a  kind  of  cambric 
oiled.  He  brought  us  first  into  a  fair  parlour 
above  stairs,  and  then  asked  us,  «» What  number 
of  persons  we  werel  And  how  many  sickV 
We  answered,  ^  we  were  in  all,  siok  and  whole, 
one-and-fifty  persons,  whereof  our  sick  were 
seventeen."  He  desired  us  to  have  patience  a 
little,  and  to  stay  till  he  came  back  to  us,  which 
was  about  an  hour  after;  and  then  he  led  us  to 
see  the  chambers,  which  were  provided  for  us, 
bdng  in  number  nineteen :  they  having  cast  it,  as 
it  seemeth,  that  four  of  those  chambers,  which 
were  better  than  the  rest,  might  receive  four  of 
the  principal  men  of  our  company,  and  lodge  them 
alooe  by  ^emselvea;  and  the  other  fifteen  cham- 
bers, were  to  lodge  us  two  and  two  together. 
The  chambers  were  handsome  and  cheerful  cham- 
bers, and  furnished  civilly.  Then  he  led  us  to  a 
long  gallery,  like  a  dorture,  where  he  showed  us 
along  the  one  side,  for  the  other  side  was  but 
wall  and  window,  seventeen  cells,  very  neat  ones, 
having  partitions  of  cedar  wood.  Which  gallery 
and  cells,  being  in  all  forty,  many  more  than  we 
needed^  were  instituted  as  an  infirmary  for  sick 
persons.  And  he  told  us  withal,  that  as  any  of 
onr  sick  waxed  well,  he  might  be  removed  firom 
his  cell  to  a  chamber;  for  which  purpose  there 
were  set  forth  ten  spare  chambers,  besides  the 
nqmber  we  spake  of  before.  This  done,  he 
brooght  us  back  to  the  pariour,  and  iifting  up  his 
cane  a  little,  as  they  do  when  they  give  any  charge 
or  command,  said  to  us,  ^  Ye  are  to  know  that  the 
custom  of  the  land  requireth,  that  after  this  day 
and  to-morrow,  which  we  give  you  for  removing 
of  your  people  from  your  ship,  you  are  to  keep 
within  doors  for  three  days.  But  let  it  not  trou- 
ble you,  nor  do  not  think  yourselves  restrained, 
but  rather  left  to  your'  rest  and  ease.  You  shall 
want  nothing,  and  there  are  six  of  our  people  ap- 
pointed to  attend  you  for  any  business  you  may 
have  abroad."  We  gave  him  thanks  with  all 
affection  and  respect,  and  said,  «« God  surely  is 
manifested  in  this  land."  We  offered  him  also 
twenty  pistolets ;  but  he  smiled,  and  only  said ; 
«« What  ?  twice  paid !"  And  so  he  left  us.  Soon 
after  our  dinner  was  served  in ;  which  was  right 
good  viands,  both  for  bread  and  meat:  better  than 
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any  collegiate  diet  that  I  have  known  in  Europe. 
We  had  also  drink  of  three  sorts,  all  wholesome 
and  good ;  wine  of  the  grape;  a  drink  of  grain, 
such  as  is  with  us  our  ale  but  more  clear ;  and  a 
kind  of  cider  made  of  a  fruit  of  that  country ;  a  won<^ 
derful  pleasing  and  refreshing  drink.  Besides, 
there  were  brought  into  us  great  store  of  those 
scarlet  oranges  for  our  sick ;  which,  they  said, 
were  an  assured  remedy  for  sickness  taken  at  sea. 
There  was  given  us  also,  a  box  of  small  gray  or 
whitish  pitls,  which  they  wished  our  sick  should 
take,  one  of  the  pills  every  night  before  sleep ; 
which,  they  said,  would  hasten  their  recovery. 
The  next  day,  after  that  our  trouble  of  carriage, 
and  removing  of  our  men  and  goods  out  of  our 
ship  was  somewhat  settled  and  quiet,  I  thought 
good  to  call  our  company  together ;  and  when 
Uiey  were  assembled  said  unto  them  ;  *«  My  dear 
friends,  let  us  know  ourselves,  and  how  it  stand- 
eth  wiUi  us.  We  are  men  cast  on  land,  as  Jonas 
veas,  oiit  of  the  whale's  belly,  when  we  were 
as  buried  ih  the  deep ;  and  now  we  are  on  land, 
we  are  but  between  death  and  life ;  for  we  are  be. 
yond  both  the  old  world  and  the  new ;  and  whe- 
ther ever  we  shall  see  Europe,  God  only  knoweth. 
It  is  a  kind  of  miracle  hath  brought  us  hither : 
and  it  must  be  little  less  that  shall  bring  us  hence. 
Therefore  in  regard  of  our  deliverance  past, 
and  our  danger  present  and  to  come,  let  us 
look  up  to  €rod,  and  eveiy  man  reform  his  own 
ways.  Besides  we  are  come  here  amongst  a 
Christian  people,  full  of  piety  and  humanity ;  let 
us  not  bring  that  confusion  of  face  upon  our- 
selves, as  to  show  our  vices  or  unworthiness  ^. 
fore  them.  Yet  there  is  more :  for  they  have  by 
commandment,  though  in  form  of  courtesy,  clois- 
tered us  within  these  walls  for  three  days :  who 
knoweth  whether  it  be  not  to  take  some  taste  of 
our  manners  and  conditions?  and  if  they  find 
them  bad,  to  banish  us  straightways ;  if  good,  to 
give  us  further  time.  For  these  men,  that  they 
have  given  us  for  attendance,  may  withal  have  an 
eye  upon  us.  Therefore  for  God*s  love,  and  as 
we  love  the  weal  of  our  souls  and  bodies,  let  us 
so  behave  ourselves  as  we  may  be  at  peace  with 
God,  and  may  find  grace  In  the  eyes  of  this  peo* 
pie.**  Our  company  with  one  voice  thanked  me 
for  my  good  admonition,  and  promised  me  to  live 
soberly  and  civilly,  and  without  giving  any  the 
least  occasion  of  offence.  So  we  spent  our  three 
days  joyfully,  and  without  care,  in  expectation 
what  would  be  done  with  us  when  they  were  ex- 
pired. During  which  time,  we  had  every  hour 
joy  of  the  amendment  of  our  sick,  who  thought 
themselves  cast  into  some  divine  pool  of  healing, 
they  mended  so  kindly  and  so  fast. 

The  morrow  after  our  three  days  were  past, 
there  came  to  us  a  new  man,  that  we  had  not  seen 
before,  clothed  in  blue  as  the  former  was,  save 
that  his  tuiban  was  white,with  a  sraail  red  cross 
on  the  top.  He  had  also  a  tippet  of  fine  linen 
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At  hifli  ooming  in  he  did  bend  to  U8  a  little*  and 
put  his  arms  abroad.  We  of  our  parts  saluted 
him  in  a  yery  lowly  and  submisslTe  manner,  as 
looking  that  from  him  we  should  reoeire  sentence 
of  life  or  death.  He  desired  to  speak  with  some 
few  of  us :  whereupon  six  of  us  only  stayed,  and 
the  rest  avoided  the  room.  He  said,  *«  I  am  by 
office  goTernor  of  this  House  of  Strangers,  and 
by  vocation  I  am  a  Christian  priest ;  and  there- 
fore am  come  to  you,  to  offer  you  my  service,  both 
as  strangers  and  chiefly  as  Christians.  Some 
things  I  may  tell  you,  which  I  think  you  will  not 
be  unwilling  to  hear.  The  state  hath  given  you 
licence  to  stay  on  land  for  the  space  of  six  weeks : 
and  let  it  not  trouble  you  if  your  occasions  ask 
further  time,  for  the  law  in  this  point  is  not  pre- 
cise ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  myself  shall  be  able 
to  obtain  for  you  such  further  time  as  may  be  con- 
venient. Ye  shall  also  understand,  that  the 
Strangers*  House  is  at  this  time  rich,  and  much 
aforehand ;  for  it  hath  laid  up  revenue  these  thir- 
ty-seven years  ;  for  so  long  it  is  since  any  stranger 
arrived  in  this  part :  and  therefore  take  ye  no  care ; 
the  state  will  defray  you  all  the  time  you  stay ; 
neither  shall  you  stay  one  day  the  less  for  that. 
As  for  any  merchandise  ye  have  brought,  ye  shall 
be  well  used,  and  have  your  return  either  in  mer^ 
chandise  or  in  gold  and  silver :  for  to  us  it  is  all 
one.  And  if  you  have  any  other  request  to  make, 
hide  it  not.  For  ye  shall  find,  we  will  not  make 
your  countenance  to  fall  by  the  answer  ye  shall 
receive.  Only  this  I  must  tell  you,  that  none  of 
you  must  go  above  a  karan^^^  that  is  with  them  a 
mile  and  a  half, »'  (rom  the  walls  of  the  city  with- 
out fecial  leave.*'  We  answered,  after  we  had 
looked  awhile  one  upon  another,  admiring  this 
gracious  and  parent-like  usage;  ««that  we  could 
not  tell  what  to  say  :  for  we  wanted  words  to  ex- 
prsss  our  thanks ;  and  his  noble  free  offers  left  us 
nothing  to  ask.  It  seemed  to  us,  that  we  had  be- 
fore us  a  picture  of  our  salvation  in  heaven ;  for 
we  that  were  awhile  since  in  the  jaws  of  death, 
were  now  brought  into  a  place  where  we  found 
nothing  but  consolations.  For  the  commandment 
laid  upon  us,  we  would  not  fail  to  obey  it,  though 
it  was  impossible  but  our  hearts  should  be  in- 
flamed to  tread  further  upon  this  happy  and  holy 
ground.'*  We  added ;  *^that  our  tongues  should 
first  cleave  to  the  roofs  of  our  mouths,  ere  we 
should  forget  either  his  reverend  person  or  this 
whole  nation  in  our  prayers.*'  We  also  most 
humbly  besought  him  to  accept  of  us  as  his  true  ser- 
vants, by  as  just  a  right  as  ever  men  on  earth  were 
bounden,  lajring  and  presenting  both  our  persons 
and  all  we  had  at  his  feet.  He  said ;  «« he  was  a 
priest,  and  looked  for  a  priest's  reward;  which 
was  our  brotherly  love  and  the  good  of  our  souls 
and  bodies."  So  he  went  from  us,  not  without 
tears  of  tenderness  in  his  eyes ;  and  left  us  also 
confused  with  joy  and  kindness,  saying  amongst 
CKurselves,  •*  that  we  were  come  into  a  land  of 


angels,  which  did  appear  to  ns  daily,  and  ] 

us  with  comforts  which  we  thought  not  of,  asik 

less  expected.*' 

The  next  day,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  the  ^ 
vemor  came  to  us  again,  and  aAer  salniations  wH 
familiarly,  that  he  was  come  to  visit  us :  and  eiiM 
for  a  chair,  and  sat  him  down :  aind  we  beingsoBi 
ten  of  us,  the  rest  were  of  the  meaner  son,  or  ifat 
gone  abroad,  sat  down  with  him.  And  whea  «e 
¥rere  set,  he  began  thus :  »« We  of  this  ialad  4 
Bensalem,"  for  so  they  call  it  in  their  langnfi^ 
have  this,  that  by  means  of  our  solitary  sitoatiB^ 
and  of  the  laws  of  secrecy  which  we  have  fcror 
travellers,  and  our  rare  admission  of  stEaagnSiVt 
know  well  most  part  of  the  habitable  woildai 
are  ourselves  unknown.  Therefore,  beeanse  ki 
that  knowest  least  is  fittest  to  afck  qnestioos,  il  ii 
more  reason  for  the  entertainment  of  the  time,  te 
ye  ask  me  questions,  than  that  I  ask  you.**  Wt 
answered ;  «'  That  we  hombly  thanked  him  te 
he  would  give  us  leave  so  to  do :  and  that  we  e» 
ceived  by  the  tsste  we  had  already,  that  there  «■ 
no  worldly  thing  on  earth  more  worthy  to  ki 
known  than  the  state  of  that  happy  land.  Bm 
above  all,"  we  said,  *«  since  that  we  were  met  hm 
the  several  ends  of  the  world,  and  hoped  assmsAf 
that  we  should  meet  one  day  in  the  kingd<ai  4 
heaven,  for  that  we  were  both  parts  ChiisliMii 
we  desired  to  know,  in  respect  that  land  mito 
remote,  and  so  divided  by  vast  and  unknown  sMi 
from  the  land  where  our  Saviour  walked  oacsriki 
who  was  the  apostle  of  tiiat  nation,  and  hov  't 
was  converted  to  the  faith  V  It  appeared  ia  )m 
face  that  he  took  greai  contentment  in  Ais  •■ 
question :  he  said,  ^  Ye  knit  my  heart  to  yea,  ly 
asking  this  question  in  the  first  place;  far  il 
showeth  that  yon  « first  seek  the  kingdom  of  k» 
ven ;'  and  I  shall  gladly  and  biielly  satisff  jov 
demand. 

«« About  twenty  years  after  the  aseension  of  •■ 
Saviour,  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  was  seen  ly 
the  people  of  Renfusa,  a  city  upon  the  saslHi 
coast  of  our  island,  within  night,  the  night  m 
cloudy  and  calm,  as  it  might  he  some  mile  Brti 
the  sea,  a  great  pillar  of  light;  not  sharp,  hitii 
form  of  a  column  or  cylinder  rising  from  thasni 
great  way  up  towards  heaven :  and  on  the  lop  cf 
it  was  seen  a  large  cross  of  light  more  bright  ssi 
resplendent  than  the  body  of  the  pillar.  Upoa 
which  so  strange  a  spectacle,  the  people  of  Iks 
city  gathered  apace  together  upon  the  sands  to 
wonder ;  and  so  after  put  themselves  into  a  vt^ 
her  of  small  boats,  to  go  nearer  to  this  mairelloM 
sight.  But  when  the  boats  were  coma  wiAii 
about  sixty  yards  of  the  pillar,  they  found  thi» 
selves  all  bound,  and  could  ^  no  further,  yet  is 
as  they  might  move  to  go  about,  but  might  sot 
approach  nearer :  so  as  the  boats  stood  all  as  ia  t 
theatre,  beholding  this  light  as  an  heavenly  Bga- 
It  so  fell  out,  that  there  was  in  one  of  the  bosto 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  the  society  of  Soloaoa'i 
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House,  which  hoaM  or  college,  my  g^ood  brethren, 
it  the  very  eye  of  this  kingdom;  who  having 
awhile  attentively  and  devoutly  viewed  and  con- 
templated this  pillar  and  cross,  fell  down  upon 
his  face ;  and  then  raised  himself  upon  his  knees, 
and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  made  his 
pnyers  in  this  manner : 

M  •  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  thou  hast 
vouchsafed  of  thy  gracey  to  those  of  our  order,  to 
know  thy  works  of  creation,  and  the  secrets  of 
them;  and  to  discern,  as  far  as  appertaineth  to 
the  generations  of  men,  between  divine  miracles, 
works  of  nature,  works  of  art,  and  impostores  and 
illusions  of  all  sorts.  I  do  here  acknowledge  atid 
testify  before  this  people,  that  the  thing  which  we 
now  see  before  our  eyes,  is  thy  fingw,  and  a  true 
miracle;  and  forasmuch  as  we  learn  in  our  books, 
that  thou  never  workest  miracles,  but  to  a  divine 
and  excellent  end,  for  the  laws  of  nature  are 
thine  own  laws,  and  thou  exceedest  them  not  but 
upon  great  cause,  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee 
to  prosper  this  great  sign,  and  to  give  us  Ae 
interpretation  and  use  of  it  in  mercy ;  which  thou 
dost  in  some  part  secretly  promise  by  sending  it 
unio  us.' 

^  When  he  had  made  his  prayer,  he  presently 
found  the  boat  he  was  in  movable  and  unbound : 
whereas  all  the  rest  remained  still  fast;  and  taking 
tiiat  for  an  assurance  of  leave  to  approach,  he 
OMised  the  boat  to  be  softly  and  with  silence  rowed 
towards  the  pillar.  But  ere  he  came  near  it,  the 
pillar  and  cross  of  light  brake  up,  and  cast  itself 
aibfoad,  as  it  were  into  a  firmament  of  many  stars ; 
which  also  vanished  soon  after,  and  there  was  no- 
thing left  to  be  seen  but  a  small  ark  or  chest  of 
cedar,  dry,  and  not  wet  at  all  with  water,  though 
it  swam.  And  in  the  fore-end  of  it,  which  was 
towards  him,  grew  a  small  green  branch  of  palm ; 
and  when  the  wise  man  had  taken  it  with  all  re- 
versnoe  into  his  boat,  it  opened  of  itself,  and  there 
were  found  in  it  a  book  and  a  letter,  both  written 
in  fine  parchment,  and  wrapped  in  sindons  of  linen. 
The  book  contained  all  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  according  as  you  have 
them,  for  we  know  well  what  the  churches  with 
yon  receive,  and  the  Apocalypse  itself:  and  some 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were 
not  at  that  time  written,  were  nevertheless  in  the 
book :  and  for  the  letter  it  was  in  these  words : 

«« <  I,  Bartholomew,  a  servant  of  the  Highest,  and 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  warned  by  an  angel 
thai  appeared  to  me  in  a  vision  of  glory,  that  I 
should  commit  this  ark  to  the  floods  of  the  sea. 
Therefore  I  do  testify  and  declare,  unto  that  people 
where  Grod  shall  oidain  this  ark  to  come  to  land, 
that  in  the  same  day  is  come  unto  them  salvation, 
and  peace,  and  good-will,  from  the  Father,  and 
from  the  Lord  Jesus.' 

«•  There  was  also  in  both  these  writings,  as  well 
the  book  as  the  letter,  wrought  a  great  miracle, 
conform  to  that  of  the  apostles  in  the  original  gift 


of  tongues.  For  there  being  at  that  time  in  this 
land,  Hebrews,  Persians  and  Indians,  besides  the 
natives,  every  one  read  upon  the  book  and  letter, 
as  if  they  had  been  written  in  his  own  language. 
And  thus  was  this  land  saved  from  infidelity,  as 
the  remain  of  the  old  world  was  from  water,  by 
an  ark,  through  the,  apostolical  and  miraculous 
evangelism  of  St.  Bartholomeiy."  And  here  ho 
paused,  and  a  messenger  came,  and  called  him 
from  us.  So  this  was  all  that  passed  in  that  con- 
ference. 

The  next  day  the  same  governor  came  again  to 
us  immediately  after  dinner,  and  excused  himself, 
saying,  *«  that  the  day  before  he  vras  called  from 
us  somewhat  abruptly,  but  now  he  would  make 
us  amends,  and  spend  time  with  us,  if  we  held 
his  company  and  conference  agreeable:"  We 
answered,  ^that  we  held  it  so  agreeable  and 
pleasing  to  us,  as  we  forgot  both  dangers  past 
and  fears  to  come  for  the  time  we  heard  him 
speak;  and  that  we  thought  an  hour  spent  with 
him  was  worth  years  of  our  former  life."  He 
bowed  himself  a  little  to  us,  and  after  we  were 
set  again,  he  said  ;  «*  Well  the  questions  are  on 
your  part."  One  of  our  number  said,  after  a 
little  pause;  «^that  there  was  a  matter  we  were 
no  less  desirous  to  know,  than  fearful  to  ask,  lest 
we  might  presume  too  far.  But  encouraged  by 
his  rare  humanity  towards  us,  that  could  scarce 
think  ourselves  strangers,  being  his  vowed  and 
professed  servants,  we  would  tsJce  the  hardiness 
to  propound  it :  humbly  beseeching  him,  if  he 
thought  it  not  fit  to  be  answered,  that  he  would 
pardon  it,  though  he  rejected  it"  We  said; 
*>  we  well  observed  those  his  words  which  he  for- 
merly spake,  that  this  happy  island  where  we 
now  stood,  was  known  to  few,  and  yet  knew 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world ;  which  we 
found  to  be  true,  considering  they  had  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  and  knew  much  of  our  state 
and  business;  and  yet  we  in  Europe,  notwith- 
standing all  the  remote  discoveries  and  naviga- 
tions of  this  last  age,  never  heard  any  of  the  least 
inkling  or  glimpse  of  this  island.  Tliis  we  found 
wonderful  strange;  for  that  all  nations  have 
inter-knowledge  one  of  another  either  by  voyage 
into  foreign  parts,  or  by  strangers  that  come  to 
them:  and  Uiough  the  traveller  into  a  foreign 
country  doth  commonly  know  more  by  the  eye, 
than  he  that  stayeth  at  home  can  by  relation  of 
the  traveller;  yet  both  ways  suffice  to  make  a 
mutual  knowledge,  in  some  degree,  on  both  parts* 
But  fbr  this  island,  we  never  heard  tell  of  any 
ship  of  theirs  that  had  been  seen,  to  anive  upon 
any  shore  of  Europe ;  no,  nor  of  cither  the  East 
or  West  Indies,  nor  yet  of  any  ship  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  that  had  made  return  from 
them.  And  yet  the  marvel  rested  not  in  this. 
For  the  situation  of  it,  as  his  lordship  said,  in  the 
secret  conclave  of  such  a  vast  sea  might  cause  it. 
But  then,  that  they  should  have  knowledge  of 
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thd  languages,  books,  affairs,  of  those  that  lie 
such  a  distance  from  them,  it  was- a  thing  we 
could  not  tell  what  to  make  of;  for  that  it  seemed 
to  us  a  condition  and  propriety  of  diyine  powezii 
and  bebgs,  to  be  hidden  and  unseen  to  others, 
and  yet  to  have  others  open,  and  as  in  a  light  to 
them."  At  this  speech  the  goTemor  gaye  a  gra- 
cious smile,  and  said ;  *«  that  we  did  well  to  ask 
pardon  for  this  question  we  now  asked ;  for  that 
it  imported,  as  if  we  thought  this  land  a  land  of 
magioians,  that  sent  forth  spirits  of  the  air  into  all 
parts,  to  bring  them  news  and  intelligence  of 
other  countries.'*  It  was  answered  by  us  all,  in 
all  possible  humbleness,  but  yet  with  a  counte- 
nance taking  knowledge  that  we  knew  that  he 
spake  it  but  merrily,  «*  That  we  were  apt  enough 
to  think  there  was  something  supernatural  in  this 
island,  but  yet  rather  as  angelical  than  magicaL 
But  to  let  his  lordship  know  truly,  what  it  was 
that  made  us  tender  and  doubtful  to  ask  this 
question,  it  was  not  any  such  conceit,  but  because 
we  remembered,  be  had  giren  a  touch  in  his  for- 
mer speech,  that  this  land  had  laws  of  secrecy 
touching  strangers.''  To  this  he  said ;  **  You  re- 
member it  aright;  and  therefore  in  that  I  shall 
say  to  you,  I  must  resfenre  some  particulars,  which 
it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  reveal ;  but  there  will 
be  enough  left  to  give  you  satisfaction. 

'*You  shall  understand,  that  which  perhaps 
you  will  scarce  tliink  credible,  that  about  three 
thousand  years  ago,  or  somewhat  more,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  world,  especially  for  remote  voyages, 
was  greater  than  at  this  day.  Do  not  think  with 
yourselves,  that  I  know  not  how  much  it  is  in- 
creased with  you  within  these  six-score  years: 
I  know  it  well ;  and  yet  I  say  greater  then  than 
now :  whether  it  was,  that  the  example  of  the 
ark,  that  saved  the  renmant  of  men  from  the  uni- 
versal deluge,  gave  men  confidence  to  adventure 
upon  the  waters,  or  what  it  was,  but  such  is  the 
truth.  The  Phflenicians,  and  especially  the 
Tynans,  had  great  fleets.  So  had  the  Cartha- 
ginians their  colony,  which  is  yet  further  west. 
Toward  the  east,  the  shipping  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Palestine,  was  likewise  great.  China  also,  and 
the  great  Atlantis,  that  you  call  America,  which 
have  now  but  junks  and  canoes,  abounded  then 
in  tall  ships.  This  island,  as  appeareth  by  faith- 
ful registers  of  those  times,  had  then  fifteen  hun- 
dred strong  ships,  of  grreat  content.  Of  all  this 
there  is  with  you  sparing  memory,  or  none ;  but 
we  have  large  knowledge  thereof. 

*'  At  that  time,  this  land  was  known  and  frequentp 
ed  by  the  ships  and  vessels  of  all  the  nations  be- 
fore named.  And  as  it  cometh  to  pass,  they  had 
many  times  men  of  other  countries,  that  were  no 
sailors,  that  came  with  them ;  as  Persians,  Chal- 
deans, Arabians,  so  as  almost  all  nations  of  might 
and  fame  resorted  hither ;  of  whom  we  have  some 
stirps  and  little  tribes  with  us  at  this  day.  And 
for  our  own  ships,  they  went  sundry  voyages,  as 


well  to  your  straits  which  yoa  call  the  pillantf 
Hercules,  as  to  the  other  part  in  the  Atlaatiead 
Mediterranean  Seas ;  as  to  Peguin,  which  ii  ai 
same  with  Cambaline,  and  Quinsy,  upoa  ai 
Oriental  Seas;  as  far  as  to  the  borders  of  theEM 
Tartary. 

«*  At  the  same  time,  and  an  age  after,  or  mmtt 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  Atlantis  did  floaoik 
For  though  the  narration  and  description  whiekii 
made  by  a  great  man  with  you,  that  the  deseesd* 
ants  of  Neptune  planted  there ;  and  of  tbeoapi- 
ficeat  temple,  palace,  city,  and  hill ;  and  theBi» 
fold  streams  of  goodly  navigable  rivers,  wkid^  m 
so  many  chains,  environed  the  same  site  and  !»• 
pie ;  and  the  several  degrees  of  ascent,  whereby  an 
did  climb  up  to  the  same,  as  if  it  bad  been  aaiJi 
eceU^  be  all  poetical  and  fobulous :  yet  so  moekii 
true,  that  the  said  country  of  Atlantis,  as  wdl  m 
that  of  Peru,  then  called  Coy  a,  as  that  of  Mczin, 
then  named  Tyrambel,  were  mighty  and  ynd 
kingdoms  in  arms,  shipping,  and  riches:  m 
mighty,  as  at  one  time,  or  at  least  within  ii 
space  of  ten  years,  they  both  made  two  gmici- 
peditions,  they  of  Tyrambel,  through  the  AtlatfiB 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  they  of  Ccji, 
through  the  South  Sea  upon  this  our  island :  id 
for  the  former  of  these,  which  was  into  Baofi, 
the  same  author  amongst  you,  as  it  seeoieth,U 
some  relation  from  the  iEgyptian  priest  wbcaki 
citeth.  For  assuredly,  such  a  thing  there  wm, 
but  whether  it  were  the  ancient  Atheuanste 
had  the  glory  of  the  repulse  and  resistanee  rf 
those  forces,  I  can  say  nothing :  but  certain  it  ii, 
there  never  came  back  either  ship  or  maii  hm 
that  voyage.  Neither  had  the  other  voyage  if 
those  of  Coya  upon  us  better  fortune,  if  they  M 
not  met  with  enemies  of  greater  clemency,  F« 
the  king  of  this  island,  by  name  Altabin,  a  wi 
man  and  a  great  warrior ;  knowing  well  both  kii 
own  strength  and  that  of  his  enemies  ;  baDdU 
the  matter  so,  as  he  cut  off  their  land-forces  bm 
their  ships,  and  entoiled  both  their  navy  and  thdr 
camp,  with  a  greater  power  than  theirs,  hmk 
by  sea  and  land ;  and  compelled  them  to  raste 
themselves  without  striking  stroke:  and  alhr 
they  were  at  his  mercy,  contenting  himself  ooiy 
with  their  oath,  that  they  should  no  more  bw 
arms  against  him,  dismissed  them  all  in  wahtf* 
But  the  divine  revenge  overtook  not  long  alhr 
those  proud  enterprises.  For  within  less  lbs 
the  spaee  of  one  hundred  years,  the  great  AtlisH 
was  utterly  lost  and  destroyed :  not  by  a  gml 
earthquake,  as  your  man  saith,  for  that  wboU 
tract  is  little  subject  to  earthqu^es,  but  by  a  pi^ 
ticular  deluge  or  inundation:  those  canum 
having,  at  this  day  far  grpater  rivers,  and  fir 
higher  mountains,  to  pour  down  waters,  than  say 
part  of  the  old  world.  But  it  is  true,  that  thi 
same  inundation  was  not  deep;  not  past  foitf 
foot,  in  most  places,  from  the  ground ;  so  ttst 
although  it  destroyed  man  and  beast  gesenUji 
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jet  eottie  few  wild  inhabitants  of  the  wood  es- 
caped. Birds  also  were  sayed  by  flying  to  the 
high  trees  and  woods.  For  as  for  men,  although 
they  had  buildings  in  many  places  higher  than 
the  depth  of  the  water ;  yet,  that  inundation, 
though  it  were  shallow,  had  a  long  continuance ; 
whereby  they  of  the  Tale,  that  were  not  drowned, 
perished  for  want  of  food  and  other  things  neces- 
sary. So  as  marvel  you  not  at  the  thin  population 
of  America,  nor  at  the  rudeness  and  ignorance  of 
the  people ;  for  you  must  account  your  inhabitants 
of  AmeHca  as  a  young  people ;  younger  a  thou- 
sand years  at  the  least  than  tiie  rest  of  the  world ; 
for  that  there  was  so  much  time  between  the  uni- 
versal flood  and  their  particular  inundation*  For 
the  poor  remnant  of  human  seed,  which  remained 
in  their  mountains,  peopled  the  country  again  slow- 
ly,  by  little  and  little :  and  being  simple  and  savage 
people,  not  like  Noah  and  his  sons,  which  was 
the  chief  family  of  the  earth,  they  were  not  able 
to  l^ve  letters,  arts,  and  civility  to  their  posterity ; 
and  having  likewise  in  their  mountainous  habita- 
tions been  used,  in  respect  of  the  extreme  cold  of 
those  regions,  to  clothe  themselves  with  the  skins 
of  tigers,  bears,  and  great  hairy  goats,  that  they 
have  in  those  parts;  when  afler  they  came  down 
into  the  valley,  and  found  the  intolerable  heats 
which  are  there,  and  knew  no  means  of  lighter 
apparel,  they  were  forced  to  begin  the  custom  of 
going  naked,  which  continneth  at  this  day.  Only 
they  take  great  pride  and  delight  in  the  feathers 
of  birds;  and  this  also  they  took  from  those  their 
ancestors  of  the  mountains,  who  were  invited  unto 
it  by  the  infinite  flighu  of  birds,  that  came  up  to 
the  high  grounds,  while  the  waters  stood  below. 
So  you  see,  by  this  main  accident  of  time,  we 
lost  our  traffic  with  the  Americans,  with  whom, 
of  all  others,  in  regard  they  lay  nearest  to  us,  we 
had  most  commerce.  As  for  the  other  parts  of 
the  world,  it  is  most  manifest,  that  in  the  ages 
following,  whether  it  were  in  respect  of  wars,  or 
by  a  natural  revolution  of  time,  navigation  did 
everywhere  greatly  decay;  and  especially  far 
voyages,  the  rather  by  the  use  of  galleys,  and 
such  vessels  as  could  hardly  brook  the  ocean, 
were  altogether  left  and  omitted.  So  then,  that 
part  of  intercourse  which  could  be  from  other  na- 
tions to  sail  to  us,  you  see  how  it  hath  long  since 
ceased ;  except  it  were  by  some  rare  accident,  as 
this  of  yours.  But  now  of  the  cessation  of  that 
other  part  of  intercourse,  which  might  be  by  our 
sailing  to  otlier  nations,  I  must  yield  you  some 
other  *MXka»^  For  I  cannot  say,  if  I  shall  say 
truly,  but  our  shipping,  for  number,  strength,  mar 
riners,  pilots,  and  all  other  things  that  appertain 
to  navigation,  is  as  great  as  ever :  and  therefore 
why  should  we  sit  at  home,  I  shall  now  give  you 
an  account  by  itself:  and  it  will  draw  nearer  to 
give  you  satisfaction  to  your  principal  question. 

«•  There  reigned  in  this  island  about  nineteen 
hondred  years  ago,  a  king  whose  memory  of  all 


others  we  most  adore ;  not  superstitiously,  but  as 
a  divine-  instrument,  though  a  mortal  man;  his 
name  was  Solomons:  and  we  esteem  him  as  the 
lawgiver  of  our  nation*  This  king  had  a  large 
heart,  inscrutable  for  good,  and  was  wholly  bent 
to  make  his  kingdom  and  people  happy.  He 
therefore,  taking  into  consideration  how  sufficient 
and  substantive  this  land  was  to  maintain  itself, 
without  any  aid  at  all  from  the  foreigner,  being 
five  thousand  six  hundred  miles  in  circuit,  and  of 
rare  fertility  of  soil,  in  the  greatest  part  thereof; 
and  finding  also  the  shipping  of  this  country 
might  be  plentifully  set  on  work,  both  by  fishing 
and  by  transportations  from  port  to  port,  and  like- 
wise by  sailing  unto  some  small  islands  that 
are  not  far  from  us,  and  are  under  the  crown  and 
laws  of  this  state;  and  recalling  into  his  memory 
the  happy  and  flourishing  state  wherein  this  land 
was :  so  as  it  might  be  a  thousand  ways  altered 
to  the  worse,  but  scarce  any  one  way  to  the  better ; 
thought  nothing  wanted  to  his  noble  and  heroical 
intentions,  but  only,  as  far  as  human  foresight 
might  reach,  to  give  perpetuity  to  that,  which 
was  in  his  time  so  happily  established.  Therefore 
amongst  his  other  fundamental  laws  of  this  king- 
dom, he  did  ordain  the  interdicts  and  prohibitions, 
which  we  have,  touching  entrance  of  strangers ; 
which,  at  that  time,  though  it  was  afler  the  cala- 
mity of  America,  was  frequent ;  doubting  novel- 
ties, and  commixture  of  manners.  It  is  true,  the 
like  law,  against  the  admission  of  strangers 
without  licence  is  an  ancient  law  in  the  kingdom 
of  China,  and  yet  continued  in  use :  but  there 
it  is  a  poor  thing;  and  hath  made  tiiem  a  curious, 
ignorant,  fearful,  foolish  nation.  But  ourlawgiver 
made  his  law  of  another  temper.  For  first,  he 
hath  preserved  all  points  of  humanity,  in  taking 
order,  and  making  provision  for  the  relief  of  stran- 
gers distressed,  whereof  you  have  tasted."  At 
which  speech,  as  reason  was,  we  all  rose  up,  and 
bowed  ourselves.  He  went  on.  •«  That  king  also 
still  desiring  to  join  humanity  and  policy  together  • 
and  thinking  it  against  humanity  to  detain  stran- 
gers here  against  their  wills ;  and  against  policy 
that  they  should  return,  and  discover  their  know- 
ledge of  this  estate,  he  took  this  course;  he  did 
ordain,  that  of  the  strangers  that  should  be  per- 
mitted to  land,  as  many,  at  all  times,  might  depart 
as  would ;  but  as  many  as  would  stay,  should 
have  very  good  conditions,  and  means  to  live, 
from  the  state.  Wherein  he  saw  so  far,  that  now 
in  so  many,  ages  since  the  prohibition,  we  have 
memory,  not  of  one  ship  that  ever  returned,  and 
but  of  thirteen  persons  only,  at  several  times, 
that  chose  to  return  in  our  bottoms.  What  those 
few  that  returned  may  have  reported  abroad  I 
know  not :  but  you  must  think,  whatsoever  they 
have  said,  could  be  taken  where  they  came  but 
for  a  dream.  Now  for  our  travelling  from  hence 
into  parts  abroad,  our  lawgiver  thought  fit  alto- 
gether to  restrain  it.    So  is  it  not  in  China.   For 
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the  Chinese  sail  where  they  will  or  can ;  which 
showeth,  that  their  law  of  keeping  out  strangers  is 
a  law  of  pusillanimity  and  fear.  But  this  restraint 
of  ours  hath  one  only  exception,  which  is  admi- 
rable; presenring  the  good  which  cometh  by 
communicating  with  strangers,  and  avoiding  the 
hurt ;  and  I  will  now  open  it  to  you.  And  here  I 
shall  seem  a  little  to  digress,  but  you  will  by  and 
by  find  it  pertinent.  Ye  shall  understand,  my 
dear  friends,  that  amongst  the  excellent  acts  of 
that  king,  one  above  all  hath  the  pre-eminence. 
It  was  the  erection  and  institution  of  an  order  or 
society  which  we  call  Solomon's  House;  the 
noblest  foundation,  as  we  think,  that  ever  was 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  lantern  of  this  kingdom. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  works  and  crea- 
tures of  God.  Some  think  it  beareth  the  founder's 
name  a  little  corrupted,  as  if  it  should  be  Solo- 
mona's  House.  But  the  records  write  it  as  it  is 
spoken.  So  as  I  take  it  to  be  denominate  of  the 
King  of  the  Hebrews,  which  is  famous  with  you, 
and  no  stranger  to  us ;  for  we  have  some  parts  of 
his  works,  which  with  you  are  lost;  namely,  that 
Natural  History  which  he  wrote  of  all  plants, 
^from  the  cedar  of  Libanus,  to  the  moss  that 
groweth  out  of  the  wall  ;*  and  of  all  things  that 
have  life  and  motion.  This  maketh  me  think, 
that  our  king,  finding  himself  to  symbolize  in 
many  things  with  that  king  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  lived  many  years  before  him,  honoured 
him  with  the  title  of  this  foundation.  And  I  am 
the  rather  induced  to  be  of  this  opinion,  for  that  I 
find  in  ancient  records  this  order  or  society  is 
sometimes  called  Solomon's  House,  and  some- 
times the  college  of  the  six  days'  works ;  where- 
by I  am  satisfied,  that  our  excellent  king  had 
learned  from  the  Hebrews,  that  God  had  created 
the  world,  and  all  that  therein  is,  within  six  days ; 
and  therefore  he  instituting  that  house  for  the  find- 
ing out  of  the  true  nature  of  all  things,  whereby  God 
might  have  the  more  glory  in  tlie  workmanship 
of  them,  and  men  the  more  fruit  in  the  use  of 
them,  did  give  it  also  that  second  name.  But 
now  to  come  to  our  present  purpose.  When  the 
king  had  forbidden  to  all  his  people  navigation 
into  any  part  that  was  not  under  his  crown,  he 
made  nevertheless  this  ordinance;  that  every 
twelve  years  there  should  be  set  forth,  out  of  this 
kingdom,  two  ships  appointed  to  several  vo3rages : 
that  in  either  of  these  ships  there  should  be  a 
mission  of  three  of  the  fellows  or  brethren  of  So- 
lomon's House ;  whose  errand  was  only  to  give 
us  knowledge  of  the  affairs  and  state  of  those 
countries  to  which  they  were  designed  ;  and  es- 
pecially of  the  sciences,  arts,  manufactures,  and 
inventions  of  all  the  world ;  and  withal  to  bring 
unto  us  books,  instruments,  and  patterns  in 
every  kind  ;  that  the  ships,  after  they  had  landed 
the  brethren,  should  return;  and  that  the  brethren 
shouM  stay  abroad  till  the  new  mission.  These 
■hips  are  not  otherwise  fraught,  than  with  store 


of  victuals,  and  good  quantity  of  treasue  to  » 
main  with  the  brethren,  for  the  baying  of  nek 
things,  and  rewarding  of  such  penons,  as  fk; 
should  think  fit.  Now  for  me  to  tell  yoo  bow  ik 
vulgar  sort  of  mariners  are  contained  from  Mf 
discovered  at  land;  and  how  they  that  mtfhe 
put  on  shore  for  any  time  colour  themsrives  uiB 
the  names  of  other  nations  ;  and  to  what  pbn 
these  TOjrages  have  been  designed ;  and  vta 
places  of  rendezvous  are  appointed  for  the  wr 
missions,  and  the  like  circuznatancea  of  the  pne* 
tique,  I  may  not  do  it :  neither  ia  it  much  to  jva 
desire.  But  thus  you  see  we  maintain  atn^ 
not  for  gold,  silver,  or  jewela  ;  nor  for  silks;  m 
for  spices ;  nor  any  other  commodity  of  nnttei; 
but  only  for  God's  first  creature^  which  was  tight; 
to  have  light,  I  say,  of  the  growth  of  all  paitiif 
the  world.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  be  ni 
silent;  and  so  were  we  all.  For  indeed  we  wot 
all  astonished  to  hear  so  strange  things  so  pnki* 
bly  told.  And  he  perceiving  tliat  we  were  will- 
ing to  say  somewhat,  but  had  it  not  iesdy,ti 
great  courtesy  took  us  off,  and  descended  to  lA 
us  questions  of  our  voyage  and  fortunes,  aid  k 
the  end  concluded,  that  we  might  do  well  to  ikkk 
with  ourselves  what  time  of  stay  we  would  4^ 
mand  of  the  state ;  and  bade  us  not  to  scant  mt 
selves;  for  he  would  procure  such  timeaiwt 
desired.  Whereupon  we  all  rose  up,  and  pissn^ 
ed  ourselves  to  kiss  the  skirt  of  his  tipptt,  ta 
he  would  not  suffer  us ;  and  ao  took  hk  km. 
But  when  it  came  once  amongst  our  people,  te 
the  state  used  to  offer  conditions  to  strangsis  iktf 
would  stay,  we  had  work  enough  to  get  WMjd 
our  men  to  look  to  our  ship ;  and  to  keep  Am 
from  going  presently  to  the  governor  to  eant 
conditions.  But  with  much  ado  we  niaad 
them,  till  we  might  agree  what  course  to  take. 

We  took  ourselves  now  for  free  men*  seeing  dMR 
was  no  danger  of  our  utter  perdition ;  and  lifri 
most  joyfully,  going  abroad  and  seeing  what  wm 
to  be  seen  in  the  city  and  places  adjacent  i 
our  tedder ;  and  obtaining  acquaintance  with  i 
of  the  city,  not  of  the  meanest  quality ;  at  ^ 
hands  we  found  such  humanity,  and  such  afitt- 
dom  and  desire  to  take  strangers  as  it  were  uto 
their  bosom  as  was  enough  to  make  us  forget  all  tkt 
was  dear  to  us  in  our  own  countries ;  and  conlisih 
ally  we  met  with  many  things  right  worthy  of  o^ 
servation  and  relation ;  as  indeed,  if  there  be  a■i^ 
ror  in  the  world  worthy  to  hold  men's  eyes,  itii 
that  country.  One  day  there  were  two  of  oa 
company  bidden  to  a  feast  of  the  family,  as  thi; 
call  it.  A  most  natural,  pious,  and  reverend  ens' 
tom  it  is,  showing  that  nation  to  be  compouaM 
of  all  goodness.  This  is  the  manner  of  it.  It  ii 
granted  to  any  man,  that  shall  live  to  see  thirty 
persons  descended  of  his  body  alive  together,  ani 
all  above  three  years  old,  to  make  this  feaH. 
which  is  done  at  the  cost  of  the  state.  The  fethcr 
of  the  family,  whom  they  call  the  Tima,  twr 
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days  before  the  feast,  taketh  to  bim  three  of  such 
fiptends  as  he  liketh  to  choose;  and  is  assisted 
also  by  the  goTemor  of  the  city,  or  place,  where 
the  feast  is  celebrated :  and  all  the  persons  of  the 
&mily  of  both  sexes  are  sammoned  to  attend  him. 
These  two  days  the  Tirsan  sitteth  in  consultation 
concerning' the  good  estate  of  the  family.  There,  if 
there  be  any  discord  orsuits  between  any  of  the  fa- 
mily, they  are  compoanded  and  appeased.  There, 
if  any  of  the  family  be  distressed  or  decayed, 
order  is  taken  for  their  relief,  and  competent 
means  to  live.  There,  if  any  be  subject  to 
Tico,  or  take  ill  courses,  they  are  reproved  and 
censared.  So  likewise  direction  is  given  touch- 
ing marriages,  aiid  the  courses  of  life  which  any 
of  them  should  take,  with  divers  other  the  like 
orders  and  advices.  The  governor  assisteth,  to 
the  end  to  pat  in  execution,  by  his  public  authori- 
ty, the  decrees  and  orders  of  the  Tirsan,  if  tliey 
should  be  disobeyed ;  though  that  seldom  needeth : 
•aeh  reverence  and  obedience  they  give  to  the  or- 
der of  nature.  The  l^rsan  doth  also  then  ever 
chooae  one  man  from  amongst  his  sons,  to  live  in 
the  house  with  him :  who  is  called  ever  after  the  Son 
of  the  Vine.  The  reason  will  hereafter  appear. 
On  the  feast-day,  the  father,  or  Tirsan,  cometh  forth 
after  divine  service  into  a  large  room  where  the 
fsMt  i^  celebrated :  which  room  hath  a  half  pace 
4i  the  upper  end.  Against  the  wall,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  half  pace,  is  a  chair  placed  for  him, 
with  a  table  and  carpet  before  it.  Over  the  chair 
is  «  state  made  round  or  oval,  and  it  is  of  ivy ;  an 
Ivy  somewhat  whiter  than  ours,  like  the  leaf  of  a 
tilver  asp,  but  more  shining,  for  it  is  green  all 
winter.  And  the  state  is  curiously  wrought  with 
•ilver  and  silk  of  divers  colours,  broiding  or  bind- 
ing in  the  ivy ;  and  is  ever  the  work  of  some  of 
the  daughters  of  the  family :  and  veiled  over  at 
the  top  with  a  fine  net  of  silk  and  silver.  But 
^e  snbstance  of  it  is  true  ivy ;  whereof,  after  it 
is  taken  down,  the  friends  of  the  family  are  desi- 
fOQS  to  have  some  leaf  or  sprig  to  keep.  The 
Tirsan  cometh  forth  with  all  his  generation  or 
lineage,  the  males  before  him,  and  the  females 
following  him;  and  if  there  be  a  mother,  from 
whose  body  the  whole  lineage  is  descended,  there 
is  a  tiaverse  placed  in  a  loft  above  on  the  right 
liand  of  the  chair,  with  a  privy  door,  and  a  carved 
window  of  glass  leaded  with  gold  and  blue ; 
where  she  sitteth,  but  is  not  seen.  When  the 
Tirsan  is  come  forth,  he  sitteth  down  in  the  chair ; 
and  all  the  lineage  place  themselves  against  the 
wall*  both  at  his  back,  and  upon  the  return  of  the 
half  pace,  in  order  of  their  years,  without  difier- 
ence  of  sex,  and  stand  upon  their  feet.  When  he 
is  set,  the  room  being  always  full  of  company, 
but  well  kept,  and  without  disorder ;  after  some 
pause  there  cometh  in  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
room  a  taratan,  which  is  as  much  as  an  herald,  and 
on  either  side  of  him  two  young  lads ;  whereof  one 
carrieth  a  scroll  of  their  shining  ydlow  parchment ; 


and  the  other  a  cluster  of  grapes  of  gold,  with  a 
long  foot  or  stalk.  The  herald  and  children  are 
clothed  with  mantles  of  sea-water  green  satin ; 
but  the  herald's  mantle  is  streamed  with  gold, 
and  hath  a  train.  Then  the  herald  with  three 
curtesies,  or  rather  inclinations,  cometh  up  as 
far  as  the  half  pace ;  and  there  first  taketh  in 
his  hand  the  scroll.  This  scroll  is  the  king's 
charter,  containing  gift  of  revenue,  and  many  pri- 
vileges, exemptions,  and  points  of  honour,  granted 
to  the  father  of  the  family ;  and  is  ever  styled 
and  directed,  «« To  such  a  one,  our  well  beloved 
friend  and  creditor :"  which  is  a  title  proper  only 
to  this  case.  For  they  say,  the  king  is  debtor  to 
no  man,  but  for  propagation  of  his  subjects.  The 
seal  set  to  the  king's  charter,  is  the  king's  image, 
embossed  or  moulded  in  gold ;  and  though  such 
characters  be  expedited  of  course,  and  as  of  right, 
yet  they  are  varied  by  discretion,  according  to  the 
number  and  dignity  of  the  family.  This  charter 
the  herald  readeth  aloud :  and  while  it  b  read, 
the  father  or  Tirsan  standeth  up,  supported  by 
two  of  his  sons,  such  as  he  choseth.  Then  the 
herald  mounteth  the  half  pace,  and  delivereth  the 
charter  into  his  hand  :  ai\d  with  that  there  is  an 
acclamation  by  all  that  are  present  in  their  lan- 
guage, which  is  thus  much  :  «*  Happy  are  the 
people  of  Bcnsalem."  Then  the  her^d  taketh 
into  his  hand,  from  the  other  child,  the  cluster  of 
grapes,  which  is  of  gold  both  the  stalk  and  the 
grrapes.  But  the  grapes  are  daintily  enamelled  ; 
and  if  the  males  of  the  family  be  the  greater  num- 
ber, the  grapes  are  enamelled  purple  iiith  a  little 
sun  set  on  the  top ;  if  the  females,  then  they  are  en- 
amelled into  a  greenish  yellow,  with  a  crescent  on 
the  top.  The  grapes  are  in  number  as  many  as  there 
are  descendants  of  the  family.  This  golden  cluster 
the  herald  delivereth  also  to  the  Tirsan;  who 
presently  delivereth  it  over  to  that  son,  that  he 
had  formerly  chosen  to  be  in  the  house  with  him : 
who  beareth  it  before  his  father  aa  an  ensign  of 
honour,  when  he  goeth  in  public,  ever  after ;  and 
is  thereupon  called  the  Son  of  the  Vine.  After 
this  ceremony  ended,  the  father  or  Tirsan  retireth ; 
and  after  some  time  cometh  forth  again  to  dinner, 
where  he  sitteth  alone  under  the  state  as  before, 
and  none  of  his  descendants  sit  with  him,  of  what 
degree  or  dignity  soever,  except  he  hap  to  be  of 
Solomon's  House.  He  is  served  only  by  his 
own  children,  such  as  are  male;  who  perform 
unto  him  all  service  of  the  table  upon  the  knee ; 
and  the  women  only  stand  about  him,  leaning 
against  the  wall.  The  room  below  the  half  pace, 
hath  tables  on  the  sides  for  the  guests  that  are 
bidden ;  who  are  served  in  great  and  comely 
order ;  and  towards  the  end  of  dinner,  which,  in 
the  greatest  feast  with  them,  lasteth  never  above 
an  hour  and  a  half,  there  is  a  hymn  sung,  varied 
according  to  the  invention  of  him  that  composeth 
I  it|  for  they  have  excellent  poety,  but  the  subject 
1  of  it  is  always  the  praises  of  Adam,  and  Noah,  and 
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Abraham;  whereof  the. former  two  peopled  the 
world,  and  the  last  was  the  father  of  the  faithful ; 
concluding  ever  with  a  thanksgiving  for  the  nati- 
vity of  our  Saviour,  in  whose  birth  the  births  of 
all  are  only  blessed.  Dinner  being  done,  the 
Tirsan  retireth  again :  and  having  withdrawn  him- 
self alone  into  a  place,  where  he  maketh  some 
private  prayers,  he  cometh  forth  the  third  time,  to 
give  the  blessing,  with  all  his  descendants,  who 
stand  about  him  as  at  the  first.  Then  he  calleth 
them  forth  by  one  and  by  one,  by  name,  as  he 
pleaaeth,  though  seldom  the  order  of  age  be  in- 
verted. The  person  that  is  called,  the  table  being 
before  removed,  kneeleth  down  before  the  chair, 
and  the  father  layeth  his  hand  upon  his  head  or 
her  head,  and  giveth  the  blessing  in  these  words : 
*<  Son  of  Bensalem  or  daughter  of  Bensalem,  thy 
father  saith  it ;  the  man  by  whom  thou  hast  breath 
and  life  speaketh  the  word ;  The  blessing  of  the 
everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  the 
Holy  Dove  be  upon  thee,  and  make  the  days  of 
thy  pilgrimage  good  and  many."  This  he  saith 
to  every  of  ^em ;  and  that  done,  if  there  be  any 
of  his  sons  of  eminent  merit  and  virtue,  so  they  be 
not  above  two,  he  calleth  for  them  again ;  and  saith, 
laying  his  arm  over  their  shoulders,  they  standing ; 
"  Sons,  it  is  well  ye  are  bom,  give  God  the  praise, 
and  persevere  to  the  end."  And  withal  he  deli- 
vereth  to  either  of  them  a  jewel  made  in  the  figure 
of  an  ear  of  wheat,  which  they  ever  after  wear 
in  the  front  of  their  turban  or  hat  This  done, 
they  fall  to  music  and  dances,  and  other  recrea- 
tions, after  their  manner  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
This  is  the  full  order  of  that  feast. 

By  that  time  six  or  seven  days  were  spent,  I 
was  fallen  into  strait  acquaintance  with  a  mer- 
chant of  that  city,  whose  name  was  Joabin.  He 
was  a  Jew,  and  circumcised  :  for  they  have  some 
few  stirps  of  Jews  yet  remaining  among  them, 
whom  tiiey  leave  to  their  own  religion;  which 
they  may  the  better  do,  because  they  are  of  a  far 
differing  disposition  from  the  Jews  in  other  parts. 
For  whereas  they  hate  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
have  a  secret  inbred  rancour  against  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  live :  these,  contrariwise,  give 
unto  our  Saviour  many  high  attributes,  and  love 
the  nation  of  Bensalem  extremely.  Surely  this 
man  of  whom  I  speak,  would  ever  acknowledge 
that  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin ;  and  that  he  was 
more  than  a  man :  and  he  would  tell  how  God 
made  him  ruler  of  the  seraphims  which  guard  his 
throne ;  and  they  call  him  also  the  milken  way, 
and  the  Eliah  of  the  Messias ;  and  many  other 
high  names ;  which  though  they  be  inferior  to  his 
divine  Majesty,  yet  they  are  far  from  the  langruagc 
of  other  Jews.  And  for  the  country  of  Bensalem, 
this  man  would  make  no  end  of  commending  it : 
being  desirous  by  tradition  among  the  Jews  there, 
to  have  it  believed,  that  the  people  thereof  were 
of  the  generations  of  Abraham,  by  another  son, 
whom  they  call  Nachoran;  and  that  Moses,  by  a 


secret  cabala,  ordained  the  laws  of  Beatdoi 
which  they  now  use ;  and  that  when  the  Moni 
should  come  and  sit  in  his  throne  at  Hierunka, 
die  King  of  Bensalem  should  sit  at  hii  i«i, 
whereas  other  kings  should  keep  a  great  distuee. 
But  yet  setting  aside  these  Jewiah  dreams,  Ai 
man  was  a  wise  man,  and  learned,  and  of  gam 
policy,  and  excellently  seen  in  the  laws  and  c«- 
toms  of  that  nation.  Amongst  other  disecmno^ 
one  day  I  told  him  I  was  much  affected  with  Ai 
relation  I  had  from  some  of  the  company,  cftkdr 
custom  in  holding  the  feast  of  the  family ;  for  thri, 
methought  I  had  never  heard  of  a  soiemnitf 
wherein  nature  did  so  much  preside.  And  b^ 
cause  propagation  of  families  proceedeth  from  iki 
nuptial  copulation,  I  desired  to  know  of  him,wfal 
laws  and  customs  they  bad  concerning  marriage; 
and  whether  they  kept  marriage  well;  aii 
whether  they  were  tied  to  one  wife  ?  For  Ifal 
where  population  is  so  much  affected,  and  so^ai 
with  them  it  seemed  to  be,  there  is  commoilf 
permission  of  plurality  of  wives.  To  this  he  nid, 
«« You  have  reason  for  to  commend  that  exoeUol 
institution  of  the  feast  of  the  family ;  and  iuM 
we  have  experience,  that  those  families  that  tm 
partakers  of  the  blessing  of  that  feast,  do  flooiiili 
and  prosper  ever  after  in  an  extraordinary  manacL 
But  hear  me  now,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  1 
know.  You  shall  understand  that  there  is  Mi 
under  the  heavens  so  chaste  a  nation  as  this  of 
Bensalem ;  nor  so  free  from  all  pollution  at  figal* 
ness.  It  is  the  virgin  of  the  world.  I  remembci 
I  have  read,  in  one  of  your  European  books,  of  a 
holy  hermit  among  you,  that  desired  to  see  tki 
spirit  of  fornication ;  and  there  appeared  to  Ub 
a  little  foul  ugly  iEthiop :  but  if  he  had  desired  It 
see  the  spirit  of  chastity  of  Bensalem,  it  woaU 
have  appeared  to  him  in  the  likeness  of  a  ftii 
beautiful  cherubim.  For  there  is  nothing  amo 
mortal  men  more  fair  and  admirable,  than  i 
chaste  minds  of  this  people.  Know,  therefore,  tbi 
with  them  there  are  no  stews,  no  dissolute  houaeii 
no  courtesans,  nor  any  thing  of  that  kind.  Nij, 
they  wonder  with  detestation  at  you  in  Euopi^ 
which  permit  such  things.  They  say,  ye  hstt 
put  marriage  out  of  office :  for  marriage  is  ordaioBd 
a  remedy  for  unlawful  concupiscence ;  and  natmil 
concupiscence  seemeth  but  a  spur  to  mairtifib 
But  when  men  have  at  hand  a  remedy  mores 
able  to  their  corrupt  will,  marriage  is  almost  < 
pulsed.  And  therefore  there  are  with  you  sen 
infinite  men  that  marry  not,  but  choose  rather  t 
libertine  and  impure  single  life,  than  to  be  yoked 
in  marriage;  and  many  that  do  marry,  many 
late,  when  the  prime  and  strength  of  their  yeaitif 
past.  And  when  they  do  marry,  what  is  marrisft 
to  them  but  a  very  bargain ;  wherein  is  sought  d- 
liance,  or  portion,  or  reputation,  with  some  destiSi 
almost  indifferent,  of  issue ;  and  not  the  faithftl 
nuptial  union  of  man  and  wife,  that  was  firat  is- 
Btituted.    Neither  is  it  possible,  that  those  thst 
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hare  oast  away  so  basely  so  much  of  their  strength 
should  greatly  esteem  children,  being  of  the  same 
matter,  as  chaste  men  do.  So  likewise  during 
marriage,  is  the  case  much  amended,  as  it  ought 
to  be  if  those  things  were  tolerated  only  for  neces- 
sity t  No,  but  they  remain  still  as  a  very  affront 
to  marriage.  The  haunting  of  those  dissolute 
places,  or  resort  to  courtesans,  are  no  more  pu- 
nished in  married  men  than  in  bachelors.  And 
the  depraved  custom  of  change,  and  the  delight  in 
ilieretricious  embracements,  where  sin  is  turned 
into  art,  maketh  marriage  a  dull  thing,  and  a  kind 
of  imposition  or  tax.  They  hear  you  defend  these 
things,  as  done  to  avoid  greater  evils ;  as  advou- 
tries,  devouring  of  virgins,  unnatural  lust,  and  the 
like.  But  they  say  this  is  a  preposterous  wisdom ; 
vad  they  call  it  Lot's  offer,^who  to  save  his  guests 
from  abusing,  offered  his  daughters :  nay,  they  say 
farther,  that  there  is  little  gained  in  this ;  for  that 
the  same  vices  and  appetites  do  still  remain  and 
abound ;  unlawful  lust  being  like  a  furnace,  that 
if  yon  stop  the  flames  altogether,  it  will  quench ; 
but  if  you  give  it  any  vent,  it  will  rage.  As  for 
masculine  love,  they  have  no  touch  of  it }  and  yet 
there  are  not  so  faithful  and  inviolate  friendships 
in  the  world  again  as  are  there;  and  to  speak 
generally,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  not  read  of  any 
snoh  chastity  in  any  people  as  theirs.  And  their 
usnal  saying  is.  That  whosoever  is  unchaste  can- 
not reverence  himself:  and  they  say,  That  the 
reverence  of  a  man's  self  is,  next  religion,  the 
diiefest  bridle  of  all  vices.*'  And  when  he  had 
said  this,  the  good  Jew  paused  a  little ;  where- 
upon I,  far  more  willing  to  hear  him  speak  on  than 
to  apeak  myself;  yet  thinking  it  decent,  that  upon 
bis  pause  of  speech  I  should  not  be  altogether 
silent,  said  only  this ;  «« that  I  would  s^y  to  him, 
as  the  woman  of  Sarepta  said  to  Elias ;  that  he 
was  come  to  bring  to  memory  our  sins ;  and  that 
I  confess  the  righteousness  of  Bensalem  was 
greater  than  the  righteousness  of  Europe."  At 
which  speech  he  bowed  his  head,  and  went  on  in 
this  manner :  ^*  They  have  also  many  wise  and 
excellent  laws  touching  marriage.  They  allow 
BO  polygamy ;  they  have  ordained  that  none  do 
intermarry,  or  contract  until  a  month  be  passed 
from  their  first  interview.  Marriage  withoi\t 
consent  of  parents  they  do  not  make  void,  but  they 
mulct  it  in  the  inheritors;  for  the  children  of  such 
mai^ages  are  not  admitted  to  inherit  above  a  third 
part  of  their  parents'  inheritance.  I  have  read  in 
a  book  of  one  of  your  men,  of  a  feigned  common- 
wealth, where  the  married  couple  are  permitted 
before  they  contract,  to  see  one  another  naked. 
This  they  dislike;  for  they  think  it  a  scorn  to 
give  a  refusal  after  so  familiar  knowledge :  but 
because  of  many  hidden  defects  in  men  and  wo- 
men's bodies,  Ihey  have  a  more  civil  way :  for 
they  have  near  every  town  a  couple  of  pools,  which 
they  call  Adam  and  Eve's  pools,  where  it  is  permit- 
ted to  one  of  the  friends  of  the  maui  and  another 
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of  the  friends  of  the  woman^  to  see  tjhem  severally 
bathe  naked«" 

And  as  we  were  thus  in  conference,  there  came 
one  that  seemed  to  be  a  messenger,  in  a  rich  hukei 
that  spake  with  the  Jew :  whereupon  he  tamed 
to  me  and  said ;  «« You  will  pardon  me^  for  I  am 
commanded  away  in  haste."  The  next  morning 
he  came  to  me  again  joyful,  as  it  seemed,  and 
said,  *«  There  is  word  come  to  the  governor  of  the 
city,  tliat  one  of  the  fathers  of  Solomon's  House 
will  be  here  this  day  seven-night :  we  have  seen 
none  of  them  this  dozen  years.  His  coming  is  in 
state :  but  the  cause  of  his  coming  is  secret  I 
will  provide  you  and  your  fellows  of  a  good 
standing  to  see  his  entry."  I  thanked  him,  and 
told  him,  I  was  most  glad  of  the  news.  The  dfty 
being  come  he  made  his  entry.  He  was  a  man 
of  middle  stature  and  age,  comely  of  person,  and 
had  an  aspect  as  if  he  pitied  men.  He  was 
clothed  in  a  robe  of  fine  black  cloth,  with  wide 
sleeves  and  a  cape.  His  under  garment  was  of 
excellent  white  linen  down  to  the  foot,  girt  with 
a  girdle  of  the  same ;  and  a  sindon  or  tippet  of 
the  same  about  his  neck.  He  had  gloves  that 
were  curious,  and  set  with  stone  ;  and  shoes  of 
peach-coloured  velvet.  His  neck  was  bare  to  the 
shoulders.  His  hat  was  like  a  helmet  or  Spanish 
Montera ;  and  his  locks  curled  below  it  decently; 
they  were  of  colour  brown.  His  beard  was  cut 
rounds  and  of  the  same  colour  with  his  hair,  some- 
what lighter  He  was  carried  in  a  rich  chariot 
without  wheels,  littcr-wise,  with  two  horses  at 
either  end,  richly  trapped  in  blue  velvet  embroid* 
ered ;  and  two  footmen  on  each  side  in  the  like 
attire.  The  chariot  was  all  of  cedar,  |^ilt,  and 
adorned  with  crystal ;  save  that  the  fore-end  had 
pannels  of  sapphires,  set  in  borders  of  gold,  and 
the  hinder-end  the  like  of  emeralds  of  Peru  colour. 
There  was  also  a  sun  of  gold,  radiant  upon  the 
top,  in  the  midst ;  and  on  the  top  before  a  small 
cherub  of  gold,  with  wings  displayed.  The  cha- 
riot was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  tissued  upon 
blue.  He  bad  before  him  fifty  attendants,  young 
men  all,  in  white  satin  loose  coats  to  the  mid-leg, 
and  stockings  of  white  silk ;  and  shoes  of  blue 
velvet;  and  hats  of  blue  velvet;  with  fine  plumes 
of  divers  colours,  set  round  like  hat-bands.  Next 
before  the  chariot  went  two  men  bare  headed,  in 
linen  garments  down  to  the  foot,  girt,  and  shoes 
of  blue  velvet,  who  carried  the  one  a  crosier,  the 
other  a  pastoral  staff,  like  a  sheep  hook ;  neither 
of  them  of  metal,  but  the  crosier  of  balm-wood,  the 
pastoral  staff  of  cedar.  Horsemen  he  had  none^ 
neither  before  nor  behind  his  chariot :  as  it  seem- 
eth,  to  avoid  all  tumult  and  trouble.  Behind  his 
chariot  went  all  the  officers  and  principals  of  the 
companies  of  the  city.  He  sat  alone,  upon  cush- 
ions of  a  kind  of  excellent  plush, blue;  and  under 
his  foot  curious  carpets  of  silk  of  divers  colours, 
like  the  Persian,  but  far  finer.  He  held  op  his 
bare  hand  as  he  went,  as  blessing  the  people  bol 
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in  silence.  The  street  was  wonderfully  well 
kept :  so  that  there  was  never  any  army  had  their 
men  stand  in  better  battle-array,  than  the  people 
stood.  The  windows  likewise  were  not  crowded, 
but  every  one  stood  in  them  as  if  they  had  been 
placed.  When  the  show  was  past,  the  Jew  said 
to  me,  «« I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  yba  as  I 
would,  in  regard  of  some  charge  the  city  hath  laid 
npon  me,  for  the  entertaining  of  this  great  person." 
lliree  days  after  the  Jew  came  to  me  again,  and 
said ;  "  Ye  are  happy  men ;  for  the  father  of  So- 
lomon^s  House  taketh  knowledge  of  your  being 
here,  and  commanded  me  to  tell  you,  that  he  will 
admit  all  your  company  to  his  presence,  and  have 
private  conference  with  one  of  you  that  yo  shall 
choose ;  and  for  this  hath  appointed  the  next  day 
after  to-morrow.  And  because  he  meaneth  to 
give  you  his  blessing,  he  hath  appointed  it  in  the 
forenoon."  We  came  at  our  day  and  hour,  and  I 
was  chosen  by  my  fellows  for  the  private  access. 
We  found  him  in  a  fair  chamber,  richly  hanged, 
and  carpeted  under  foot,  without  any  degrees 
to  the  state;  he  was  set  upon  a  low  throne 
richly  adorned,  and  a  rich  cloth  of  state  over 
his  head,  of  blue  satin  embroidered.  He  was 
alone,  save  that  he  had  two  pages  of  honour, 
on  either  hand  one,  finely  attired  in  white.  His 
under-garments  were  the  like  that  we  saw  him 
Wear  in  the  chariot;  but  instead  of  his  gown,  he 
had  on  him  a  mantle  with  a  cape,  of  the  same  fine 
black,  fastened  about  him.  When  we  came  in, 
as  we  were  taught,  we  bowed  low  at  our  first  en- 
trance ;  and  when  we  were  come  near  his  chair, 
he  stood  up,  holding  forth  his  hand  ungloved, 
and  in  posture  of  blessing ;  and  we  every  one  of 
as  stooped  down,  and  kissed  the  hem  of  his  tip- 
pet. That  done,  the  rest  departed,  and  I  remained. 
Then  he  warned  the  pages  forth  of  the  room,  and 
caused  me  to  sit  down  beside  him,  and  spake  to 
me  thus  in  the  Spamsh  tongue : 

•*  God  bless  thee,  my  son ;  I  will  give  thee 
the  greatest  jewel  I  have.  For  I  will  impart 
unto  thee,  for  the  love  of  God  and  men,  a  rela- 
tion of  the  true  state  of  Solomon's  House.  Son, 
to  make  you  know  the  true  state  of  Solomon's 
Honse,  I  will  keep  this  order.  First,  I  will  set 
forth  unto  you  the  end  of  our  foundation.  Se- 
condly, the  preparations  and  instruments  we  have 
for  our  works.  Thirdly,  the  several  employ- 
ments and  functions  whereto  our  fellows  are  as- 
signed. And,  fourthly,  the  ordinances  and  rites 
which  we  observe. 

«« The  end  of  our  foundation  is  the  knowledge 
of  causes,  and  secret  motions  of  things ;  and  the 
enlarging  of  the  bounds  of  human  empire,  to 
ihe  effecting  of  all  things  possible. 

•«The  preparations  and  instruments  are  these. 
MTe  have  large  and  deep  caves  of  sereral  depths ; 


the  deepest  are  sunk  six  hundred  fathom ;  ml 
some  of  them  are  digged  and  made  under  pm 
hills  and  mountains :  so  that  if  yon  leckoa  1^ 
gether  tlie  depth  of  the  hill,  and  the  depth  of  ii 
cave,  they  are,  some  of  them,  above  three  jaSm 
deep.  For  we  find  that  the  depth  of  a  hiU,  ml 
the  depth  of  a  cave  from  the  flat  ia  the  same  tkiif; 
both  remote  alike  from  the  sun  and  hetw^ 
beams,  and  from  the  open  air.  These  caves  weed 
the  lower  region.  And  we  use  them  for  aD  »• 
agulations,  indurations,  refrigerationa,  and  tm- 
servations  of  bodies.  We  use  the^n  likewise  in 
the  imitation  of  natural  mines:  and  tbe  p» 
ducing  also  of  new  artificial  metals,  by  eonp^ 
sitions  and  materials  which  we  use  and  lay  dioi 
for  many  years.  We  ase  them  also 
which  may  seem  strange,  for  caring  of  i 
diseases,  and  for  prolongation  of  life,  in  i 
hermits  that  choose  to  live  there,  well 
modated  of  all  things  necessary,  and  indeed  tin 
very  long ;  by  whom  also  we  learn  many  ddigk 

«*  We  have  burials  in  seTeral  earths,  when  m 
put  divers  cements,  as  the  Chinese  do  theirpon^ 
lain.  But  we  have  them  in  greater  variety,  ai 
some  of  them  more  fine.  We  have  also  gnatik' 
riety  of  composts,  and  soils,  for  the  making  of  dH 
earth  fruitful. 

«« We  have  high  towers,  the  highest  abootUfi 
mile  in  height ;  and  some  of  them  likewise  irt 
upon  high  mountains ;  so  that  the  vantage  of  Iki 
hill  with  the  tower,  is  in  the  highest  of  themtae 
miles  at  least.  And  these  places  we  call  theoppv 
region  :  accounting  the  air  between  the  high  pbeei 
and  the  low,  as  a  middle  region.  We  nse  tei 
towers  according  to  their  several  heights  and  st» 
tions,  for  insolation,  refrigeration,  conservatiHi, 
and  for  the  view  of  divers  meteors ;  as  winds,  nn, 
snow,  hail,  and  some  of  the  fiery  meteors  tbs. 
And  upon  them,  in  some  places,  are  d weHingt  if 
hermits,  whom  we  visit  sometimes,  and  instiaet 
what  to  observe. 

*<  We  have  great  lakes  both  salt  and  fresh,  whemf 
we  have  use  for  the  fish  and  fowl.  We  use  tbcB 
also  for  burials  of  some  natural  bodies ;  for  «f 
find  a  difference  in  things  buried  in  earth,  or  iaiOi 
below  the  earth ;  and  things  buried  in  water.  Wt 
have  also  pools,  of  which  some  do  strain  httk 
water  out  of  salt ;  and  others  by  art  do  torn  httk 
water  into  salt.  We  have  also  some  rocks  ia  tki 
midst  of  the  sea :  and  some  bays  npon  the  ahon 
for  some  works,  wherein  is  required  the  air  and i» 
pour  of  the  sea.  We  have  likewise  violent  streaM 
and  cataracts,  which  serve  as  for  many  mocioMi: 
and  likewise  engines  for  multiplying  and  enfiie* 
ing  of  winds,  to  set  also  on  going  divers  modooii 

«« We  have  also  a  number  of  artificial  wells  mi 
fountains,  made  in  imitation  of  the  natural  someei 
and  baths :  as  tinctcd  upon  vitriol,  salphar,  sttel, 
brass,  lead,  nitre,  and  other  minerals.  AaA 
again,  we  have  little  wells  for  infusions  of  miij 
things,  where  the  waters  take  the  virtue  qaicka 
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and  better,  than  in  Teasels  or  basins.  And 
amongst  them  we  have  a  water,  which  we  call 
water  of  paradise,  being,  by  that  we  do  to  it, 
made  very  sovereign  for  health  and  prolongation 
of  life. 

<*  We  have  also  great  said  spacious  houses, 
where  we  imitate  and  demonstrate  meteors;  as 
anoW)  hail,  raiu,  some  artificial  rains  of  bodies, 
and  not  of  water,  thunders,  lightnings  :  also 
generations  of  bodies  in  air ;  as  frogs,  flies,  and 
diverse  others. 

«*  We  have  also  certain  chambers,  which  we  call 
ehambers  of  health,  where  we  qualify  the  air  as 
we  think  good  and  proper  for  the  cure  of  divers 
diseases,  and  preservation  of  health. 
'  M  We  have  also  fair  and  large  baths,  of  several 
mixtures,  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  the  restoring 
of  man^s  body  from  arefaction :  and  others,  for 
the  confirming  of  it  in  strength  of  sinews,  vital 
parts,  and  the  very  juice  and  substance  of  the 
body. 

»•  We  have  also  large  and  various  orchards  and 
ffardens,  wherein  we  do  not  so  much  respect 
£eail^  ^  TUnety  qi  gtonji(^  sioOonTprbper  for 
^  direia  tre^s.aind  herbs :  and  some  very  spacious, 
where  trees  and  berries  are  set,  whereof  we  make 
divers  kinds  of  drinks,  besides  the  vineyards.  In 
these  we  practise  likewise  all  <M>nclu8ions  of 
grafting  and  inoculating,  as  well  of  wild  trees  as 
'ihiit  trees,  which  produeeth  many  effects.  And 
we  make  by  art,  in  the  same  orchards  and  gar- 
dens, trees  and  flowers  to  come  earlier  or  later 
than  their  seasons;  and  to  come  up  and  bear 
'^more  speedily  than  by  their  natural  course  they 
do.  We  make  them  also  by  art  greater  much 
than  their  nature ;  and  their  fruit  greater,  and 
aiweeter,  and  of  differing  taste,  smell,  colour, 
and  figure,  from  their  nature.  And  many  of 
lliem  we  so  order,  as  they  become  of  medicinal 
vae. 

(^  We  have  also  means  to  make  divers  plants  rise 
by  mixtures  of  earths  without  seeds ;  and  likewise 
tQ  make  divers  new  plants,  differing  from  the 
tnlgar ;  and  to  make  one  tree  or  plant  turn  into 
another. 

**  We  have  also  parks  and  enclosures  of  all  sorts 
^^f  beasts  and  birds,  which  we  use  not  only  for 
Tiew  or  rareness,  but  likewise  for  dissections  and 
trials :  that  thereby  we  may  take  light  what  may 
be  wrought  upon  the  body  of  man.  Wherein  we 
find  many  strange  effects ;  as  continuing  life  in 
them,  though  divers  parts,  which  you  account 
vital,  be  perished,  and  taken  forth;  resuscitating 
of  some  that  seem  dead  in  appearance ;  and  the 
like.  We  try  also  all  poisons  and  other  medicines 
upon  them,  as  well  of  chirurgery  as  physic.  By 
-art  likewise,  we  make  Ibem  greater  or  teller  than 
their  kind  is ;  and  contrariwise  dwarf  them,  and 
stiy  their  growtii :  we  make  them  more  fruitful 
and  bearing  than  their  kind  is ;  and  contrariwise 
barren,  and  not  generative.    Also  we  make  them 


differ  in  colour,  shape,  activity,  many  ways.  We 
find  means  to  make  commixtures  and  copu- 
lations of  different  kinds,  which  have  produced 
many  new  kinds,  and  them  not  barren,  as  the 
general  opinion  is.  We  make  a  number  of  kinds 
of  serpents,  worms,  flics,  fishes,  of  putrefaction ; 
whereof  some  are  advanced  in  effect  to  be  perfect 
creatures,  like  beasts,  or  birds ;  and  have  sexes 
and  do  propagate.  Neither  do  we  this  by  chance, 
but  we  know  beforehand,  of  what  matter  and 
commixture,  what  kind  of  those  creatures  will 
arise. 

<^  We  have  also.parUcular  pods,  where  we  make 
trials  upon  fishes,  as  we  have  said  before  of  beasts 
and  birds. 

*«  We  have  also  places  for  breed  and  generation 
of  those  kinds  of  worms,  and  flies,  which  are  of 
Special  use :  such  as  are  with  you  your  silk-worms 
and  bees. 

«*  I  will  not  hold  you  long  with  recounting  of  our 
brew-houses,  bake-houses,  and  kitchens,  where 
are  made  divers  drinks,  breads,  and  meats,  rare, 
and  of  special  effects.  Wi  nes  we  have  of  grapes ; 
and  drinks  of  other  juice,  of  fruits,  of  grains,  and 
of  roots :  and  of  mixtures  with  honey,  sugar,  ma- 
na,  and  fruits  dried  and  decocted.  Also  of  the 
tears  or  woundings  of  trees,  and  of  the  pulp  of 
canes.  And  these  drinks  are  of  several  ages, 
some  to  the  age  or  lost  of  forty  years.  We  have 
drinks  also  brewed  with  several  herbs,  and  roots, 
and  spices ;  yea,  with  several  fleshes,  and  white 
meats ;  whereof  some  of  the  drinks  are  such  as 
they  are  in  effect  meat  and  drink  both :  so  that 
divers,  especially  in  age,  do  desire  to  live  with 
them,  with  Iltde  or  no  meat,  or  bread.  And  above 
all,  we  strive  to  have  drinks  of  extreme  thin  parts, 
to  insinuate  into  the  body,  and  yet  without  all 
biting,  sharpness,  or  fretting;  insomuch  as  some 
of  them,  put  upon  the  back  of  your  hand,  will, 
with  a  little  stay,  pass  through  to  the  palm,  and 
yet  taste  mild  to  the  mouth.  We  have  also  waters 
which  we  ripen  in  that  fashion  as  they  become 
nourishing ;  so  that  they  are  indeed  excellent 
drink ;  and  many  will  use  no  other.  Breads  we 
have  of  several  grains,  roots,  and  kernels :  yea, 
and  some  of  flesh  and  fish,  dried ;  with  divers  kinds 
of  leavenings  and  seasonings :  so  that  some  do  ex- 
tremely move  appetites ;  some  do  nourish  so,  as  di- 
vers do  live  on  them,  without  any  other  meat ;  who 
live  very  long.  So  for  meats,  we  have  some  of 
them  so  beaten,  and  made  tender,  and  mortifi6d,yet 
without  all  corrupting,  as  a  weak  heat  of  the  sto- 
mach will  turn  them  into  good  chylns,  as  well  as  a 
strong  heat  would  meat  otherwise  prepared.  We 
have  some  meats  also,  and  breads  and  drinks, 
which  taken  by  men  enable  them  to  fast  long 
afler :  and  some  other,  that  used  to  make  the  vary 
flesh  of  mens*  bodies  sensibly  more  hard  and 
tough,  and  their  strength  far  greater  than  other- 
wise it  would  be. 

'« We  have  dispensatories,  or  shops  of  medi 
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cines ;  wherein  you  may  easily  tiiink,  if  we  liaye 
8Qch  variety  of  plants  and  living  creatures  more 
than  you  have  in  Europe,  (for  we  know  what  you 
have,)  the  simples,  drugrs,  and  ingredients  of  me- 
dicines, must  likewise  be  in  so  much  the  greater 
variety.  We  have  them  likewise  of  divers  ages, 
and  long  fennentations.  And  for  their  prepara- 
tions, we  have  not  only  all  manner  of  exquisite 
distillations  and  separations,  and  especially  by 
gentle  heats  and  percolations  through  divers 
strainers,  yea,  and  substances;  but  also  exact 
forms  of  composition,  whereby  they  incorporate 
almost  as  they  were  natural  simples. 

«  We  have  also  divers  mechanical  arts,  which 
you  have  not ;  and  stuffs  made  by  them ;  as  pa- 
pers, linen,  silks,  tissues :  dainty  works  of  feath- 
ers of  wonderful  lustre ;  excellent  dyes,  and  many 
others ;  and  shops  likewise  as  well  for  such  as 
are  not  brought  into  vulgar  use  among  us,  as  for 
those  that  are.  For  you  must  know,  that  of  the 
things  before  recited,  many  of  them  are  grown 
into  use  throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  yet,  if  they 
did  flow  from  our  invention,  we  have  of  them  also 
for  patterns  and  principals. 

*»  We  have  also  furnaces  of  great  diversities, 
and  that  keep  great  diversities  of  heats ;  fierce 
and  quick ;  strong  and  constant ;  soft  and  mild ; 
blown,  quiet,  dry,  moist ;  and  the  like.  But 
above  all,  we  have  heats  in  imitation  of  the  sun's 
and  heavenly  bodies*  heats,  that  pass  divers  ine- 
qualities, and,  as  it  were,  orbs,  progresses  and  re- 
turns, whereby,  we  produce  admirable  efiects. 
Besides,  we  have  heats  of  dungs,  and  of  bellies 
and  maws  of  living  creatures,  and  of  their  bloods 
and  bodies ;  and  of  hays  and  herbs  laid  up  moist; 
of  lime  unquenched ;  and  such  like.  Instruments 
also  which  generate  heat  only  by  motion.  And 
farther,  places  for  strong  insolations ;  and  again, 
places  under  the  earth,  which  by  nature  or  art, 
yield  heat.  These  divers  heats  we  use,  as  the 
nature  of  the  operation  which  we  intend  requir- 
eth. 

*<  We  have  also  perspective  houses,  where  we 
make  demonstrations  of  lights  and  radiations ;  and 
of  all  colours ;  and  out  of  things  uncoloured  and 
transparent,  we  can  represent  unto  you  all  several 
colours;  not  in  rainbows  as  it  is  in  gems  and 
prisms,  but  of  themselves  single.  We  represent 
also  all  multiplications  of  light,  which  we  carry 
to  great  distance ;  and  make  so  sharp,  as  to  dis- 
cern small  points  and  lines ;  also  all  colorations 
of  light :  all  delusions  and  deceits  of  the  sight, 
in  figures,  magnitudes,  motions,  colours ;  all  de- 
monstrations of  shadows.  We  find  also  divers 
means  yet  unknown  to  yon,  of  producing  of  light 
originally  from  divers  bodies.  We  procure  means 
of  seeing  objects  afar  oflf;  as  in  the  heaven  and 
remote  places;  and  represent  things  near  as  far 
off;  and  things  afar  off  as  near ;  making  feigned 
distances.  We  have  also  helps  for  the  sight,  far 
above  spectacles  and  glasses  in  use.    We  have 


also  glasses  and  means,  to  see  small  and  minhli 
bodies  perfectly  and  distinctly ;  as  the  shapes  ad 
colours  of  small  flies  and  wonna,  grains  oi 
flaws  in  gems,  which  cannot  otherwise  beaeei; 
observations  in  urine  and  blood,  not  othenriM 
to  be  seen.  We  make  artificial  rainbows,  haka, 
and  circles  about  light.  We  xepresent  also  iQ 
manner  of  reflections,  refractions,  and  multiplier 
tions  of  visual  beams  of  objects. 

('We  have  also  precious  stones  of  all  kiadi, 
many  of  them  of  great  beauty,  to  yoa  unknovi; 
crystals  likewise ;  and  glasses  of  divers  kiodi; 
and  amongst  them  some  of  metals  vitrificated,  nl 
other  materials,  besides  those  of  which  yon  nnki 
glass.  Also  a  number  of  fossils,  and  imperfect 
minerals,  which  you  have  not.  Likewise  kii- 
stones  of  prodigious  virtue;  and  other  rare Btaaob 
both  natural  and  artificial. 

«( We  have  also  sound-houses,  where  we  pn^ 
tise  and  demonstrate  all  sounds,  and  their  go^ 
ration.  We  have  harmonies  which  you  haft  art 
of  quarter-sounds,  and  lesser  slides  of  sooadii 
Divers  instruments  of  music  likewise  to  j€t 
unknown,  some  sweeter  than  any  yon  have;  tr 
gether  with  bells  and  rings  that  are  dainty  lai 
sweet.  We  represent  small  sounds  as  great  lai 
deep ;  likewise  great  sounds  extenuate  and  shup ; 
we  make  divers  tremblings  and  waii>lings  of 
sounds,  which  in  their  original  are  entire.  We 
represent  and  imitate  all  articulate  sounds  aai 
letters,  and  the  voice  and  notes  of  beasts  aai 
birds.  We  have  certain  helps,  which  set  to  tht 
ear  do  further  the  hearing  greatly.  We  ham 
also  divers  strange  and  artificial  echoes,  reflect^ 
ing  the  voice  many  times,  and  as  it  were  totaingit: 
and  some  that  give  back  the  voice  louder  thaa  it 
came;  some  shriller,  and  some  deeper;  yM, 
some  rendering  the  voice  dififering  in  the  lettcn 
or  articulate  sound  from  that  they  receive.  We 
have  also  means  to  convey  sounds  in  trunks  aai 
pipes,  in  strange  lines  and  distances. 

"We  have  also  perfume-houses;  wherewidivi 
join  also  practices  of  taste.  W^e  multiply  siadli^ 
which  may  seem  strange.  We  imitate  somQSi 
making  all  smells  to  breathe  out  of  other  mixtom 
than  those  that  give  tliem.  We  make  divers  iiai- 
tations  of  taste  likewise,  so  that  they  will  deoeivi 
any  man*8  taste.  And  in  this  house  we  contiia 
also  a  comfiture-house;  where  we  make  all  swes^ 
meats,  dry  and  moist,  and  divers  pleasant  wiaM, 
milks,  broths,  and  salads,  in  far  greater  varielf 
than  you  have. 

•(  We  have  also  engine-houses,  where  are  p»> 
pared  engines  and  instruments  for  all  sorts  of  no* 
tions.  There  we  imitate  and  practise  to  maks 
swifter  motions  than  any  y^u  have,  either  oat  of 
your  muskets,  or  any  engine  that  you  have;  aai 
to  make  them,  and  multiply  them  more  easily, 
and  with  small  force,  by  wheels  and  other 
and  to  make  them  stronger,  and  more  violent  1 
yonrs  are ;  exceeding  your  greatest  eannops 
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basilisks.    We  represept  also  ordnance  and  in- 
struments of  war,  and  en^nes  of  all  kinds :  and 

likewise  new  miTtnrwn  ana  ^mppaitinng  nf  glin. 

(^  |K)wdeT, wildftres burning mwater, and unquench- 
^,jille.  Also  fireworks  of  all  variety  both  for  plea-' 
rare  and  use.  We  imitate  also  flight  of  birds ; 
we  have  some  degrees  of  flying  in  the  air ; 
we  have  ships  and  boats  for  going  under  water, 
and  brooking  of  seas ;  also  swimming-girdles  and 
supporters.  We  have  divers  curious  clocks,  and 
other  like  motions  of  return,  and  some  perpetual 
motions.  We  imitate  also  motions  of  living  crea- 
tures by  images  of  men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and 
serpents ;  we  have  also  a  great  number  of  other 
various  motions,  strange  for  equality,  fineness, 
and  subtilty. 

**  We  have  also  a  mathematical  house,  where 
are  represented  all  instruments,  as  well  of  geome- 
try as  astronomy,  escquisitely  made. 

^  We  have  also  houses  of  deceits  of  the  senses ; 
where  we   represent  all  manner  of  feats  of  jug- 
gling, false  apparitions, impostures,  and  illusions; 
and  their  fallacies.    And  surely  you  will  easily 
believe  that  we  that  have  so  many  things  truly 
natural,  which   induce  admiration,  could  in  a 
world  of  particulars  deceive  the  senses  if  we 
would  disguise  those  things,  and  labour  to  make 
them  seem  more  miraculous.     But  we  do  hate 
all  impostures  and  lies:  insomuch  as  we  have 
f  severally  forbidden  it  to  all  our  fellows,  under 
\  pain  of  ignominy  and  fines,  that  they  do  not 
^  J  show   any   natural  work  or  thing,  adorned  or 
rj  swelling;  but  only  pure  as  it  is, jmd  w,iti)^qut 
/  all  aff'ectatioiL.of  atoBggjagSS** 
V     "These  are,  my  son,  the  riches  of  Solomon's 
House. 

*«For  the  several  employments  and  offices  of 
our  fellows;  we  have  twelve  that  sail  into  fo- 
reign countries,  under  the  names  of  other  na- 
tions, for  our  own  we  conceal,  who  bring  us  the 
books,  and  obstructs,  and  patterns  of  experi- 
ments of  all  other  parts.  These  we  call  mer- 
chants  of  light. 


«vVe  have  three  that  collect  the  experiments 
which  are  in  all  books.  These  we  call  depre- 
dators.. 

"  We  have  three  that  collect  the  experiments  of 
all  mechanical  arts;  and  also  of  liberal  sciences; 
and  also  of  practices  which  are  not  brought  into 
arts.  These  we  call  mystery-men. 

f*We  have  three  that  try  new  experiments, 
such  as  themselves  think  good.  These  we  call 
pioneers  or  miners. 

"We  have  three  that  draw  the  experiments  of 
the  former  four  into  titles,  and  tablets,  to  give 
the  better  light  for  the  drawing  of  observations 
and  axioms  out  of  them.  These  we  call  com- 
pilers. 

"  We  have  three  that  bend  themselves,  looking 
into  the  experiments  of  their  fellows,  and  cast 


about  how  to  draw  out  of  them  things  of  use  and 
practice  for  man's  life  and  knowledge,  as  well  for'><  Vr 

wnrlcft  aft  rnrpltiin  jfti^jf  na^tJon  of  cauSOB,  mesnS, 

natural  diyi^tioys.  ^  the  easy  and  clear  disco- 
very  of  the  virtues  and  parts  of  bodies.  These 
we  call  dowry-men  or  benefactors. 

"  Then  ailer  divers  meetings  and  consults  of  our 
whole  number,  to  consider  of  the  former  labours 
and  collections,  we  have  three  that  take  care,  out 
of  them,  to  direct  new  experiments,  of  a  higher 
light,  more  penetrating  into  nature  than  the  for- 
mer.   These  we  call  lamps. 

**  We  have  three  others  that  do  execute  the  ex- 
periments so  directed,  and  report  them.  These 
we  call  inoculators. 

"  Lastly,  we  have  three  that  raise  the  former 
discoveries  by  experiments  into  greater  observa- 
tions, axioms,  and  aphorisms.  These  we  call 
interpreters  of  nature. 

"We  have  also,  as  you  must  think,  novices  and 
apprentices,  that  the  succession  of  the  former  em- 
ployed men  do  not  fail :  besides  a  great  number  of 
servants,  and  attendants,  men  and  women.  And 
this  we  do  also :  we  have  consultation,  which  of 
the  inventions  and  experiences  which  we  have  dis- 
covered shall  be  published,  and  which  not :  and 
take  all  an  oath  of  secrecy,  for  the  concealing  of 
those  which  we  think  fit  to  keep  a  secret :  though 
some  of  those  we  do  reveal  sometimes  to  the  state, 
and  some  not. 
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"For  our  ordinances  and  rites:  we  have  two 
very  long  and  fair  galleries :  in  one  of  these  we 
place  patterns  and  samples  of  all  manner  of  the 
more  rare  and  excellent  inventions :  in  the  other 


we 'place  the  BiatUCR  flf  a»  pilBMipSl  inventorSt . 
There  we  have  the  sta;tue  of  your  ColumBtis,  that 
discovered  the  West  Indies :  also  the  inventor 
of  ships:  your  monk  that  was  the  inventor  of 
ordnance,  and  of  gunpowder:  the  inventor  of 
music :  ihe  inventor  of  letters :  the  inventor  of 
printing:  the  inventor  of  observations  of  astrono- 
my: the  inventor  of  works  in  metal:  the  in- 
ventor of  glass :  the  inventor  of  silk  of  the  worm : 
the  inventor  of  wine :  the  inventor  of  com  and 
bread :  the  inventor  of  sugars :  and  all  these  by 
more  certain  tradition  than  yon  have.  Then  have 
we  divers  inventors  of  our  own  excellent  works ; 
which  since  you  have  not  seen,  it  were  too  long  to 
make  descriptions  of  them ;  and  besides,  in  the 
right  understanding  of  these  descriptions  you 
might  easily  err.  For  upon  every  invention  of 
value,  we  erect  a  statue  to  the  inventor,  and  give 
him  a  liberal  and  lionourable  reward.  These 
statues  are  some  of  brass ;  some  of  marble  and 
touch-stone;  some  of  ce^ar,  and  other  special 
woods  gilt  and  adorned  :  some  of  iron ;  some  of 
silver;  some  of  gold. 

"  We  have  certain  hymns  and  services,  which 
we  say  daily,  of  laud  and  thanks  to  God  for  his 
marvellous  works :  and  forms  of  prayers,  implor- 
i9 
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ing  Hi  aid  and  blessing  for  the  illamination  of  our 
laboutB ;  and  the  torning  of  them  into  good  a^id 
holy  nses. 

(« Lastly,  we  have  ciieaits  or  Tiaits  of  divers 
principal  .^cities  of  the  kingdom ;  where  as  it 
Cometh  to  pass,  we  do  publin^  new  profitable  in- 
Tentions  as  we  think  good.  And  we  do  also  de- 
clare natural  divinations  of  diseases)  plagues, 
swarms  of  hurtful  creatures,  scarcity,  tempests, 
earthquakes,  great  inundations,  comets,  tempera- 
j  tureof  the  year,  and  divers  other  things;  and  we 

^     /^     S^^® counsel  thereupon  what  the  people  shall  do 
for  the  prevention  and  remedy  of  thenu*' 

And  when  he  had  said  this  he  stood  up ;  and  I, 
as  I  had  been  taught,  kneeled  down ;  and  he  laid 
his  right  hand  upon  my  head,  and  said ;  «« God 
bless  thee,  my  son,  and  God  bless  this  relation 


which  I  have  made^  I  give  tliee  levre  topdbU 
it  for  the  good  of  other  nations ;  fcsr  we  hen  n 
in  God's  bosom  a  land  unknown.*'  And  sohekft 
me ;  having  assigned  a  valuo  of  about  two  dioa- 
sand  ducats,  for  a  bounty  to  me  and  my  fellom. 
For  they  give  great  largesses  where  they  cobs 
upon  all  occasions. 

[ms  mmn  was  sot  rwmwmormm.'} 


NOTE. 

Then  have  be«n  vtrlottfl  editkim  of  the  Neir  AllaflM. 
In  1031,  H  was  tnuMlatad  into  Fnnch,  of  wWdi  tbcfc  iit 
copy  in  the  Brltiah  Maseoa;  wkere  tbero  lo  aljo  tW  JSiv 
Atlantlt  continued  A.D.  1000,  by  B.  H.  Boq.  wherein  ii  m 
fbrth  a  platform  of  monarchical  fOTommeBC:  aad  •!»  it 
French,  A.  D.  1709,  avec  dee  reSezione  mu  Vimmkmiia^  el  ht 
oceapatiom  dee  academiee,  Jkc  par  Jf .  R. 
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THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  Latin  in.the  year  1609*    It  is  entitled— 

Frajtcisci 

Baconi 

EQVITIS  AVRATI, 

PROCTRATORIS  SI- 
CTHDly  JaCOBI  ReoIS 
MAOICiB  BRITANNIiB 

DE  SAPIENTIA 

y^TCRYM  LIBIR, 

Ad  HfCLYTAM  ACADBMIAIf 

CAHTABBiaiBirSIM. 


LoiVDUH 

ExouDiBAT  ROBERTUS  BAR- 

KERUS  SBRBNissmiB  Rboub 

Maibstatu  Typoorapbus 

A1INO1609. 

In  February  27, 1610,  Lord  Bacon  wrote «« To  Mr.  Matthew,  upon  sending  his  book  <  De  Sa- 
pientia  Yeterum.' 

«'  Mr.  Matthew, 

*•  I  do  Tery  heartily  thank  yon  for  your  .ettor  of  tlie  24tb  of  August  from  Salamanca;  and  in  recomp 
pence  thereof  I  send  you  a  little  work  of  mine  that  hath  begun  to  pass  the  world.  They  tell  me  my 
Latin  is  turned  into  silver,  and  become  eurrent :  had  you  been  here,  yoo  should  haye  been  my  inqui- 
Bitor  before  it  came  forth :  but,  I  think,  the  greatest  inquisitor  in  Spain  will  allow  it.  But  one  thing 
you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  make  no  haste  to  believe,  that  the  world  should  be  grdwn  to  such  an  ecstasy 
as  to  reject  truth  in  philosophy,  because  the  authcHr  dissenteth  in  religion ;  no  more  than  they  do  by 
Aristotle  or  Averroes.  My  great  woik  goeth  fcHrward ;  and  after  my  manner,  I  alter  ever  when  I 
add.  So  that  nothing  is  finished  till  all  be  finished.  This  I  have  written  in  the  midst  of  a  term  and 
parliament ;  thinking  no  time  so  possessed,  but  that  I  should  talk  of  these  matters  with  so  good  and 
dear  a  friend.  And  so  with  my  wonted  wishes  I  leave  yon  to  Crod*s  goodness." 
**  Fhnn  Grty'i  Inn,  Ftob.  S7, 1610." 

And  in  his  letter  to  Father  Fulgentio,  giving  some  account  of  his  writings,  he  says,  ^  My  Essays 
will  not  only  be  enlarged  in  number,  but  still  more  in  substance.  Along  with  them  goes  the  litUe 
piece  >  De  Sapientia  Vetemm.'  " 

Bacon^s  sentiments  with  respect  to  these  fables  may  be  found  in  the  ^Advancement  of  Leaning,"  and 
in  the  "  De  Augmentis,"  under  the  head  of  Poetry. 

In  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning,"  he  says,  •«  There  remaineth  yet  another  use  of  poesy  paraboli- 
cal, opposite  to  that  which  we  last  mentioned :  for  tiiat  tendeth  to  demonstrate  and  illustrate  that 
which  is  taught  or  delivered,  and  this  other  to  retire  and  obscure  it:  that  is,  when  the  secrets  and 
mysteries  of  religion,  policy,  or  philosophy,  are  involve4  in  fables  or  parables.    Of  this  in  divine 
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poesy  we  see  the  nse  is  authorized.    In  heathen  poesy  we  see  the  exposition  of  fables  doth  fidl  m 
sometimes  with  great  felicity ;  as  in  the  fable  that  the  ^ants  being  overthrown  in  their  war  ; 
the  gods,  the  Earth  their  mother  in  revenge  thereof  brought  forth  Fame : 

"  Illam  Terra  parens,  lr&  irritata  deomniy 
Eztremam,  at  perbibent.  Com  Enceladoqae  sororem 
Progenuit:" 

eiqsounded,  that  when  princes  and  monarchs  have  suppressed  actual  and  open  rebels,  then  the  i 
nity  of  the  people,  which  is  the  mother  of  rebellion,  doth  bring  forth  libels  and  slanders,  and  I 
of  the  state,  which  is  of  the  same  kind  with  rebellion,  but  more  feminine.  So  in  the  fable,  ibM  At 
rest  of  the  gods  having  conspired  to  bind  Jupiter,  Pallas  called  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands  m 
his  aid :  expounded,  that  monarchies  need  not  fear  any  curbing  of  their  absoluteness  by  migfatj  m^ 
jects,  as  long  as  by  wisdom  they  keep  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  will  be  sare  to  come  in  on  lh« 
side.  So  in  the  fable,  that  Achilles  was  brought  up  under  Chiron  the  Centaur,  "who  was  part  a  ■■ 
and  part  a  beast:  expounded  ingeniously,  but  corruptly  by  Machiavel,  that  it  belongeth  to  the  edv^ 
tion  and  discipline  of  princes  to  know  as  well  how  to  play  the  part  of  the  lion  in  Tiolenee,  anf  Ai 
fox  in  guile,  as  of  the  man  in  virtue  and  justice.  Nevertheless,  in  many  the  like  eneounteri,  I  h 
rather  think  that  the  fable  was  first  and  the  exposition  then  devised,  than  that  the  moral  was  finl,al 
thcf  eupon  the  fable  framed.  For  I  find  it  was  an  ancient  vanity  in  Chrysippus,  that  troubled  hiaudf 
with  great  contention  to  fasten  the  assertions  of  the  Stoics  upon  the  fictions  of  the  ancient  poets;  kl 
yet  that  all  the  fables  and  fictions  of  the  poets  were  but  pleasure  and  not  figure,  I  interpose  no  tfh 
nion.  Surely  of  those  poets  which  are  now  extant,  even  Homer  himself,  (notwithstanding  he  vii 
made  a  kind  of  Scripture  by  the  latter  schools  of  the  Grecians,)  yet  I  should  without  any  diffienlqr 
pronounce  that  his  fables  had  no  such  inwardness  in  his  own  meaning;  but  what  they  might  hut 
upon  a  more  original  tradition,  is  not  easy  to  affirm;  for  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  many  of 
them." 

In  the  treatise  «  De  Augmentis,"  the  same  sentiments  will  be  found  with  a  slight  alteration  ia  At 
expressions.  He  says,  <«  There  is  another  use  of  parabolical  poesy,  opposite  to  the  former,  wUek 
tendeth  to  the  folding  up  of  those  things,  the  dignity  whereof  deserves  to  be  retired  and  distingnib- 
ed,  as  with  a  drawn  ctrtain :  that  is,  when  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  religion,  policy,  and  pUI^ 
Sophy  are  veiled  and  invested  with  fables,  and  parables.  But  whether  there  be  any  mystical  seoM 
couched  under  the  ancient  fables  of  the  poets,  may  admit  some  doubt :  and  indeed  for  our  part  W9 
incline  to  this  opinion,  as  to  think,  that  there  was  an  infused  mystery  in  many  of  the  ancient  fabki 
of  the  poets.  Neither  doth  it  move  us  that  these  matters  are  left  commonly  to  school-boys,  asl 
grammarians,  and  are  so  embased,  that  we  should  therefore  make  a  slight  judgment  upon 
but  contrariwise  because  it  is  clear,  that  the  writings  which  recite  those  fables,  of  all  the  i 
ings  of  men,  next  to  sacred  writ,  are  the  most  ancient ;  and  that  the  fables  themselves  are  fit 
more  ancient  than  they  f  being  they  are  alleged  by  those  writers,  not  as  excogitated  by  them,  butasot* 
dite<I  (ind  recepted  before)  seem  to  be,  like  a  thin  rarified  air,  which  from  the  traditions  of  more  i 
nations,  fell  into  the  flutes  of  the  Grecians." 

This  tract  seems  in  former  times,  to  have  been  much  valued,  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  i 
Bacon  assigns  for  the  currency  of  the  Essays ;  *«  because  they  are  like  the  late  new  halfpence,  wfa 
though  the  silver  is  good,  yet  the  pieces  are  small."  Of  this  tract,  Archbishop  Tenison,  in  his  i 
iana,  says, «« In  the  seventh  place,  I  may  reckon  his  book  De  Sapientia  Veterum,  written  by  him  in  Latiii 
and  set  forth  a  second  time,  with  enlargement;*  and  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Arthur  Geofgesit 
book  in  which  the  sages  of  former  times  are  rendered  more  wise  than  it  may  be  they  were,  by  n 
dexterous  an  interpreter  of  their  fables.  It  is  this  book  which  Mr.  Sandys  means,  in  those  words  which 
he  hath  put  before  his  notes,  on  the  Metamorphosis  of  Ovid.  « Of  modem  writers,  1  have  received  tht 
greatest  light  from  Gerald  us,  Pontanus,  Ficinus,  Vives,  Comes,  Scaliger,  Sabinus,  Pierius,  and  Ihi 
crown  of  the  latter,  the  Viscount  of  St.  Albans.* 

«<  It  is  true,  the  design  of  this  book  was  instruction  in  natural  and  civil  matters,  either  couched  hf 
the  ancients  under  those  fictions,  or  rather  made  to  seem  to  be  so  by  his  lordship's  wit,  in  the  c 
and  applying  of  them.    But  because  the  first  ground  of  it  is  poetical  story,  therefore  let  it  have  i 
place,  till  a  fitter  be  found  for  it." 

The  author  of  Bacon's  Life,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  says, "  that  he  might  reliere  himself  a 
little  from  the  severity  of  these  studies,  and  as  it  were  amuse  him  self  with  erecting  a  magnificent  p^ 
vilion,  while  his  g^reat  palace  of  philosophy  was  building,  he  composed  and  sent  abroad  in  ICIO, 
his  celebrated  treatise  Of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  in  which  he  showed  that  none  had  studisd 
them  more  closely,  was  better  acquainted  with  their  beauties,  or  had  pierced  deeper  into  their  meaning. 
There  have  been  very  few  books  published,  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  nation,  which  either  deserved 
or  met  with  more  general  applause  than  this,  and  scarce  any  that  are  like  to  retain  it  longer,  for  intUi 
>  In  the  yetr  1617,  In  Lntla.    11  wu  puUbbed  In  Italian  In  lOlS-ln  FKnch  In  WML 
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peiformanoe,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  gave  a  singular  proof  of  his  cs^mcity  to  please  all  parties  in  liieratore, 
as  in  his  political  condnct  he  stood  fair  with  all  the  parties  in  the  nation*  The  admirers  of  antiquity 
were  charmed  with  this  discoorset  which  seems  expressly  calculated  to  justify  their  admiration;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  oppositee  were  no  less  pleased  with  a  piece,  from  which  they  thou^t  they 
eonld  demonstrate,  that  the  sagacity  of  a  modem  genius,  had  found  out  much  better  meanings  for  the 
ancients  than  erer  were  meant  by  Uiem." 

And  Mallet,  in  his  Life  of  Bacon,  says,  ^In  1610  he  published  another  treatise  entitled 
Of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.  This  work  bears  the  same  stamp  of  an  original  and  in- 
Tentive  genius  with  his  other  performances.  Resolving  not  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  him,  men,  according  to  his  own  expression,  not  learned  beyond  certain  common- 
places, he  strikes  out  a  new  tract  for  himself,  and  enters  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  this  wild 
and  shadowy  regrion,  so  as  to  appear  new  on  a  known  and  beaten  subject.  Upon  the  whole,  if 
we  cannot  bring  ourselyes  readily  to  believe  that  there  is  all  the  physical,  mor^,  and  political  mean- 
ing veiled  under  those  fables  of  antiquity,  which  he  has  discovered  in  them,  we  must  own  that  it 
required  no  common  penetration  to  be  mistaken  with  so  great  an  appearance  of  probability  on  his 
side.  Though  it  still  remains  doubtful  whether  the  ancients  were  so  knowing  as  he  attempts  to 
show  they  were,  the  varied  and  depth  of  his  own  knowledge  are,  in  that  very  attempt  unques- 
tionable." 

In  the  year  1C19,  this  tract  was  translated  by  Sir  Arthur  Georges.  Prefixed  to  the  work  are  two 
letters;  the  one  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  other  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  Georges 
omits,  and  dedicates  his  translation  to  the  High  and  Illustrious  Princess  the  Lady  Elizabeth  of 
,  Great  Britain,  Duchess  of  Baviare,  Countess  Palatine  of  Rheine,  and  Chief  Electress  of  the  Em- 
pire. As  this  translation  was  published  during  the  life  of  Lord  Bacon,  by  a  great  admirer  of  his 
works,  and  as  it  is  noticed  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  I  have  inserted  it  in  this  volume.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  I  have  done  right,  as  it  is  my  intention,  with  the  translation  of  all  the  works,  to  publish  a 
new  translation  of  these  fables;  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  member  of  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford, 
who  has  lately  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  for  his  classical  attainments,  and  who  will  I  trust 
forgive  this  expression  of  my  affectionate  respect  for  his  virtuous  exertions.  It  would  be  grateful  to 
me  to  say  more. 

$3- 
CIVIL  HISTORY. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  life.  Bacon  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  History  of  England 
from  the  union  of  the  Roses  to  the  union  of  the  Kingdoms.  In  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  pub- 
lished in  1606,  he  says,  "  But  for  modem  histories,  whereof  there  are  some  few  very  worthy,  but  the 
greatest  part  beneath  mediocrity,  leaving  the  care  of  foreign  stories  to  foreign  stetes,  because  I  will 
not  be  ^curiosus  in  aliena  republica,'  I  cannot  fail  to  represent  to  your  majesty,  the  unworthiness  of 
the  history  of  England  in  the  main  continuance  thereof  and  the  partiality  and  obliquity  of  that  of 
Scotland,  in  the  latest  and  largest  author  that  I  have  seen;  supposing  that  it  would  be  honour  for 
your  majesty,  and  a  work  very  memorable,  if  this  island  of  Great  Brittany,  as  it  is  now  joined  in 
monarchy  for  the  ages  to  come :  so  were  joined  in  one  history  for  the  times  passed,  after  the  manner 
of  the  sacred  history,  which  draweth  down  the  story  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  of  the  two  tribes,  as  twins 
together.  And  if  it  shall  seem  that  the  greatness  of  this  work  may  make  it  less  exactly  performed, 
there  is  an  excellent  period  of  much  smaller  compass  of  time,  as  to  the  story  of  England,  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  uniting  of  the  roses,  to  the  unitmg  of  the  kingdoms ;  a  portion  of  time  wherein,  to  my 
understanding,  there  hath  been  the  rarest  varieties  that  in  like  number  of  successions  of  any  heredi- 
tary monarchy  hath  been  known :  for  it  beginneth  with  the  mixed  adoption  of  a  crown  by  arms  and 
title ;  an  entry  by  battle,  an  establishment  by  marriage :  and  therefore  times  answerable,  like  waters 
after  a  tempest,  full  of  working  and  swelling,  though  without  extremity  of  storm :  but  well  passed 
through  by  the  wisdom  of  the  pilot,  being  one  of  the  most  sufficient  kings  of  all  the  number.  Then 
followeth  the  reign  of  a  king,  whose  actions,  howsoever  conducted,  had  much  intermixture  with  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  balancing  and  inclining  them  variably;  in  whose  time  also  began  that  great  altera- 
tion in  the  state  ecclesiastical,  an  action  which  seldom  cometh  upon  the  stege.  Then  the  reign  of  a 
minor:  then  an  offer  of  an  usurpation,  though  it  was  bpt as  <'febris  ephemera:'  then  the  reign  of  a 
queen  matohed  with  a  foreigner  :  then  of  a  queen  that' lived  solitary  and  unmarried,  and  yet  her  go 
vemment  so  masculine  that  it  had  greater  impression  and  operation  upon  the  states  abroad  than  ii 
any  ways  received  from  thence.  And  now  last,  this  most  happy  and  glorious  event  that  this  island 
of  Britain,  divided  from  all  the  world,  should  be  thus  united  in  itself:  and  that  oracle  of  rest,  given 
to  ^neas.  *  Antiquam  exquirite  matrem,'  should  now  be  performed  and  fulfilled  upon  the  nations  of 
England  and  Scotland,  being  now  reunited  in  the  ancient  mother  name  of  Britain,  as  a  full  period 
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of  all  instability  and  peregrinations ;  so  that  as  it  cometh  to  pass  in  massive  bodies,  thai  ^ley  hm 
certain  trepidations  and  wayerings  before  they  fix  and  settle;  so  itseemeth  that  by  the  providmil 
God,  this  monarchy,  before  it  was  to  settle  in  your  majesty  and  your  generations,  (in  which,  I  ho^ 
it  is  now  established  forever,)  had  these  prelusive  changes  and  varieties." 

And  the  same  passage  is  repeated  in  the  treatise  ««De  Augmentis,**  which  was  published  is  lb 
year  1623,  with  the  omission  of  the  praise  of  the  reign  of  Elixabeth. 

HISTORY  or  HKNRT    VIX. 

The  history  of  Henry  Vn.  was  written  in  English,  and  was  the  first  book  which  he  compottl 
after  his  retirement  from  active  life.^  In  a  letter  to  the  king,  dated  20th  of  March,  IM, 
he  says, 

«« To  the  King^s  most  excellent  majesty. 
*»  May  it  please  your  majesty, 

**I  acknowledge  myself  in  all  humbleness  infinitely  bounden  to  your  majesty^s  giiee  mi 
goodness,  for  that,  at  the  intercession  of  my  noble  and  constant  friend,  my  lord  marquis,  your  ■» 
jesty  hath  been  pleased  to  grant  me  that  which  the  civilians  say  is  *  res  inestimabilis,*  my  liberty.  Si 
that  now,  whenever  God  calleth  me,  I  shall  not  die  a  prisoner.  Nay,  farther,  your  majesty  ksb 
vouchsafed  to  cast  a  second  and  iterate  aspect  of  your  eye  of  compassion  upon  me,  in  referriof  te 
consideration  of  my  broken  estate  to  my  good  lord  the  treasurer  ;  which  as  it  is  a  singular  booitf  n 
your  majesty,  so  I  have  yet  so  much  left  of  a  late  commissioner  of  your  treasure,  as  I  would  be  moj 
to  sue  for  any  thing  that  might  seem  immodest.  These  your  majesty's  great  benefits,  in  ettdif 
your  bread  upon  the  waters,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  because  my  thanks  cannot  anyways  besdi&dHi 
to  attain,  I  have  raised  your  progenitor  of  famous  memory,  (and  now,  1  hope,  of  more  famous  meaMj 
than  before,)  King  Henry  VII.,  to  give  your  majesty  thanks  for  me ;  which  work,  most  humbly  ki» 
ing  your  majesty's  hands,  1  do  present.  And  because,  in  the  beginning  of  my  tronble,  when  is  Ai 
midst  of  the  tempest  I  had  a  kenning  of  the  harbour,  which  I  hope  now  by  yonr  majesty's  (avovl 
am  entering  into,  I  made  a  tender  to  your  majesty  of  two  works,  *  A  History  of  England,'  and  *  A 
digest  of  your  laws ;'  as  I  have,  by  a  figure  of  pars  pro  toto,  performed  the  one,  so  I  have  herewirii 
sent  your  majesty,  by  way  of  an  epistle,  a  new  offer  of  the  other.  But  my  desire  is  farther,  if  it 
stand  with  your  majesty's  good  pleasure,  since  now  my  study  is  my  exchange,  and  my  pen  mj 
factor,  for  the  use  of  my  talent ;  that  your  majesty,  who  is  a  great  master  in  these  things,  wosld  W 
pleased  to  appoint  me  some  task  to  write,  and  that  I  shall  take  for  an  oracle.  And  because  my  *b- 
stauration,'  which  I  esteem  my  great  work,  and  do  still  go  on  with  silence,  was  dedicated  to  yoff 
majesty ;  and  this  *  History  of  King  Henry  VH.'  to  your  lively  and  excellent  image  the  priaee;  if 
now  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  theme  to  dedicate  to  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,  y 
I  have  so  much  reason  to  honour,  I  should  with  more  alacrity  embrace  your  majesty's  direction  t 
my  own  choice.  Your  majesty  will  pardon  me  for  troubling  yon  thus  long.  God  evermore  ] 
and  prosper  you.    Your  majesty's  poor  beadsman  most  devoted, 

««Fr.  St.  Alias. 

<*  Gorbambnrr,  90  Mar.  1021." 

**  To  the  Right  Honourable  his  very  good  lord,  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  High-Admiol 
of  England. 

**  My  very  good  lord, 

<'  These  main  and  real  favours  which  I  have  lately  received  from  your  good  lordship,  in  procnriaf 
my  liberty,  and  a  reference  of  the  consideration  of  my  release,  are  such,  as  I  now  find  that  in  bdU* 
ing  upon  your  lordship's  noble  nature  and  friendship,  I  have  built  upon  the  rock,  where  neilkr 
winds  nor  waves  can  cause  overthrow.  I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to  accept  from  me  such  thaab 
as  ought  to  come  from  him  whom  you  have  so  much  comforted  in  fortune,  and  much  more  comforted 
in  showing  your  love  and  affection  to  him ;  of  which  also  I  have  heard  by  my  Lord  Falkland,  Sir 
Edward  Sackville,  Mr.  Mathews,  and  otherways. 

**  I  have  written,  as  my  duty  was,  to  his  majesty,  thanks  touching  the  same,  by  the  letter  here  pit 
into  your  noble  hands. 

»*  I  have  made  also,  in  that  letter,  an  offer  to  his  majesty,  of  my  service,  for  bringing  into  bettff 

*  **  Hif  historical  worki  are  Uieae  :— the  flrat  h  the  history  of  Henry  the  SeTenth,  written  elegantly,  by  hb  lordibfp  litti 
Enfliih  tongiie,  and  addreaeed  to  bia  Hlfhnesa  the  Prince  of  Wales :  and  turned  afterwards  into  Latin.  A  btatory  vtai 
required  such  a  reporter :  those  timea  being  times  both  of  freat  reTulntloD,  and  setUemeat,  tbroucb  tlw  dirtolos  aai 
union  of  the  roses. 

**  This  was  the  first  book  which  he  eompoaed  after  his  retirement  from  an  active  life.  Upon  which  orcasioii  be  wme  ftai 
to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Boing  (as  1  am)  no  more  able  to  do  my  country  service,  It  remaineth  unto  wm,  tm4$t 
boDour ;  wbkb  I  have  eadeaToured  lo  do  In  my  work  of  tbe  rclfs  of  King  Heary  the  Seventb.*  *^i 
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order  and  frame  the  laws  of  England :  the  declaration  whereof  I  have  left  with  Sir  Edward  Sackyille^ 
because  it  were  no  good  manoere  to  clog  his  majesty,  at  this  time  of  triumph  and  recreation,  with  a 
business  of  this  nature ;  so  as  your  lordship  may  be  pleased  to  call  for  it  to  Sir  Edward  Sackville 
when  you  think  the  time  seasonable. 

«« I  am  bold  likewise  to  present  your  lordship  with  a  book  of  my  *  History  of  King  Henry  the 
Seventh.'  And  now  that,  in  summer  was  twelve  months,  I  dedicated  a  book  to  his  majesty ;  and 
this  last  summer,  this  book  to  the  prince ;  your  lordship's  turn  is  next,  and  this  summer  that  cometh 
(if  I  live  to  it)  shall  be  yours.  I  have  desired  his  majes^  to  appoint  me  the  task,  otherwise  I  shall  use 
my  own  choice ;  for  this  is  the  best  retribution  I  can  make  to  your  lordship.    God  prosper  you.    I  rest 

«*  Your  lordship's  most  obliged  fnend  and  faithful  servant, 

'*  Fr.  St.  Alban. 
"Goffbambory,  tbto  SOlh  of  March,  1081." 

On  September  5,  1621,  Bacon,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  says,  « I  am  much 
fallen  in  love  with  a  private  life ;  but  yet  I  shall  so  spend  my  time,  as  shall  not  decay  my  abilities 
for  use." 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1621,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  king. 

*<  It  may  please  your  most  excellent  majesty,-*-!  do  very  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for  your  gra- 
cious remission  of  my  fine.    I  can  now,  I  thank  God  and  you,  die,  and  make  a  will. 

•«I  desire  to  do,  for  the  little  time  God  shall  send  me  life,  like  the  merchants  of  London,  which 
when  they  give  over  trade,  lay  out  their  money  upon  land.  So,  being  freed  from  civil  business,  I 
lay  forth  my  poor  talent  upon  thode  things,  which  may  be  perpetual,  still  having  relation  to  do  you 
honour  with  those  powera  I  have  left. 

I  have  therefore  chosen  to  write  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  was  in  a  sort  your  for- 
runner,  and  whose  spirit,  as  well  as  his  blood,  is  doubled  upon  your  majesty. 

**  I  duret  not  have  presumed  to  entreat  your  majesty  to  look  over  the  book,  and  correct  it,  or  at 
least  to  signify  what  you  would  have  amended.  But  since  you  are  pleased  to  send  for  the  book,  I 
win  hope  for  it. 

•(  God  knoweth,  whether  ever  I  shall  tiee  you  again :  but  I  will  pray  for  you  to  the  last  gasp,  rest- 
ing *  the  same,  your  true  beadsman,  Fr.  St.  Alban. 
••October  8th,  1681." 

During  the  progress  of  the  work,  considerable  expectation  was  excited  respecting  the  history. 
Rawley,  in  his  life  of  Bacon,  says,  *•  His  fame  is  greater,  and  sounds  louder,  in  foreign  parts  abroad 
than  at  home,  in  his  own  nation.  Thereby  verifying  that  divine  sentence ;  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honour,  save  in  his  own  country,  and  in  his  own  house.  Concerning  which,  I  will  give  you  a  taste 
only,  out  of  a  letter  written  from  Italy,  (the  storehouse  of  refined  wits,)  to  the  late  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire; then  the  Lord  Cavendish.  I  will  expect  the  new  Essays  of  my  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  as 
also  his  history,  with  a  great  deal  of  desire:  and  whatsoever  else  he  shall  compose.  But  in  particu- 
lar, of  his  history,  I  promise  myself,  a  thing  perfect,  and  singular;  especially  in  Henry  the  Seventh, 
where  he  may  exercise  the  talent  of  his  divine  underetanding." 

After  the  completion  of  the  work  there  seems  to  have  been  a  demur  with  respect  to  its  publication, 
in  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Meautys,'  he  says,  **  May  it  please  your  lordship,  I  have  been  attending 
upon  my  lord  marquis'  minutes  for  the  signing  of  the  warrant." 

The  letter  then  continues,  and,  in  the  conclusion,  says,  ••  Your  books  are  readyj  and  passing  well 
bound  up.  If  your  lordship's  lettiers  to  the  king,  prince,  and  my  lord  marquis  were  ready,  I  think 
it  were  good  to  lose  no  time  in  their  delivery ;  for  the  printer'^  fingera  itch  to  be  selling." 

It  seems  by  tlie  following  letter,  that  there  was  another  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Meautys  complain 
ingof  this  demur. 

*«  Good  Mr.  Meautys,  for  the  difi*erence  of  the  warrant,  it  is  not  material  at  the  firat.  But  I  may 
not  stir  till  I  have  it ;  and  therefore  I  expect  it  to-morrow. 

«( For  my  Lord  of  London's  stay,  there  may  be  an  error  in  my  bOok ;  but  I  am  sure  there  is  none 
in  me,  since  the  king  had  it  three  months  by  him,  and  allowed  it ;  if  there  be  any  thing  to  bo  mended 
it  is  better  to  be  espied  now  than  hereafter. 

*•  I  send  you  the  copies  of  the  three  lettera,  which  you  have ;  and,  in  mine  own  opinion,  this  demur, 
as  you  term  it,  in  my  Lord  of  London,*  maketh  it  more  necessary  than  before,  that  they  were  deli- 
vered, specially  in  regard  they  contain  withal  my  thanks.    It  may  be  signified  they  were  sent  be 
fore  I  knew  of  any  stay :  and  being  but  in  those  three  hands,  they  are  private  enough.    But  this  L 
leave  merely  at  your  discretion,  resting  your  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 

"  Fr.  St.  Alban. 

«*March2l,  IWl." 

» Note.    Thia  pMiage  baa  a  line  4nwa  OTtr  it.  •  Birch,  310.  *  Dr.  G«org«  MoanUln 
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It  was  published  in  folio,  in  the  year  1685.    The  following  is  a  eopy  of  the  titlflpagt. 

The 

Historie 

OftheRaigne 

OfKing 

Hemy 

The  Seventh 

Written 

By  the  Ri^t  Honourable 

l^rancis 

Lord  Yerulam,  Yiscoont 

St.  Alban. 


London, 

Printed  by  W.  Stransby  for  Matihew 

Lownes,  and  William 

Barret. 

1632. 

He  sent  copies  of  the  history,  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  IHt 
liams,  his  successor. 

"To  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
<(  It  may  please  your  majesty, 

"  I  find  in  books,  and  books  I  dare  allege  to  your  majesty  in  regard  of  your  singular  abihqrtt 
read  and  judge  of  them  even  above  your  sex,  that  it  is  accounted  a  great  blias  for  a  man  to  km 
leisure  with  honour.  That  was  never  my  fortune  nor  is.  For  time  was,  I  had  honoor  withoS 
leisure ;  and  now  I  have  leisure  without  honour.  And  I  cannot  say  so  neither  altogether,  considaaf 
there  remain  with  me  the  marks  and  stamp  of  the  king^s,  your  father's,  grace,  though  I  go  not  fi 
so  much  in  value  as  I  have  done.  But  my  desire  is  now  to  have  leisure  without  loitering,  and  BOt 
to  become  an  abbey-lubber,  as  the  old  proverb  was,  but  to  yield  some  frait  of  my  private  life. 
Having  therefore  written  the  reign  of  your  majesty's  famous  ancestor,  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  wd 
it  having  passed  the  file  of  his  Majesty's  judgment,  and  been  graciously  also  accepted  of  the  piiia^ 
your  brother,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  I  could  not  forget  my  duty  so  far  to  your  excellent  majestf.li 
whom,  for  that  I  know  and  have  heard,  I  have  been  at  all  times  so  much  bound,  as  yon  aiecffS 
present  with  me,  both  in  affection  and  admiration,  as  not  to  make  unto  you,  in  all  hnmblenwiit 
present  thereof,  as  now  being  not  able  to  give  you  tribute  of  any  service.  If  King  Henry  the  S^ 
venth  were  alive  again,  I  hope  verily  he  could  not  be  so  angry  with  me  for  not  flattering  him,  as  vd 
pleased  in  seeing  himself  so  truly  described  in  colours  that  will  last  and  be  believed.  I  most  hiB* 
bly  pray  your  majesty  graciously  to  accept  of  my  good-will ;  and  so,  with  all  reverence  kiss  yam 
huids,  praying  to  God  above,  by  his  divine  and  most  benign  providence,  to  conduct  your  afEuisH 
happy  issue ;  and  resting 

*«  Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  devoted  servant.  Fa.  St.  Aliai. 

•*  April  «,ISB." 

'«To  the  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban. 
"  My  very  good  lord, 
«'I  have  received,  by  this  bearer,  the  privy  seal  for  the  survey  of  coals,  which  I  will  lay  ariil 
until  I  shall  hear  further  from  my  lord  steward,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords. 

•«I  am  ready  to  do  as  much  as  your  lordship  desireth,  in  keeping  Mr.  Cotton  of  from  the  vio 
of  those  creditors :  only  himself  is,  as  yet,  wanting  in  some  particular  directions. 

<»I  heartily  thank  your  lordship  for  your  book ;  and  all  other  symbols  of  your  love  and  9 
which  I  will  endeavour,  upon  all  opportunities,  to  deserve :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  do  rest 
«( Your  lordship's  assured  faithful 

**  poor  friend  and  servant, 
•«  WMtminitor  CoUefe,  tbii  7Ui  rf  Febuiry,  ICM.  **  J®'  I* WCOUf,  C.  Si 

•*To  the  Right  Honoanbto  hto  rwj  food  lord,  the  Lord  Vlsconnt  St.  Alban.** 

In  a  letter,  written  in  the  year  1622,  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  prefixed,  in  the 
a  dedication,  to  his  dialogue  touching  a  holy  war,  he  says,  **  having  in  the  work  of  my  < 
tion'  had  in  contemplation  the  general  good  of  men  in  their  very  being,  and  the  dowries  of 
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and  in  my  work  of  laws,  the  general  good  of  men  likewise  in  society,  and  the  dowries  of  gorem- 
ment;  I  thought  in  dnty  I  owed  somewhat  unto  my  own  country,  which  I  erer  loved;  insomuch  as 
although  my  place  hath  been  far  above  my  desert,  yet  my  thoughts  and  cares  concerning  the  good 
thereof  were  beyond,  and  over,  and  above  my  place :  so  now  being,  as  I  am,  no  more  able  to  do  my 
country  service,  it  remained  unto  me  to  do  it  honour:  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  in  my  work 
of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh.*' 

Soon  after  the  publication,  he  expressed  his  anxiety  that  the  history  should  be  translated  into 
Latin.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tobie  Matthew,  he  says,  **  It  is  true,  my  labours  are  now  most  set  to  have 
those  works,  which  I  had  formerly  published,  as  that  of  Advancement  of  Learning,  that  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  that  of  the  Essays,  being  retractate,  and  made  more  perfect,  well  translated  into  Latin 
by  the  help  of  some  good  pens,  which  forsake  me  not.  For  these  modern  languages  will,  at  one 
time  or  other,  play  the  bankrupts  with  books :  and  since  I  have  lost  much  time  with  this  age,  I 
would  be  glad,  as  God  shall  give  me  leave,  to  recover  it  with  posterity.'^ 

In  the  year  1627,  this  history  was  published  in  French.^  In  1629,  there  was  a  new  edition  in 
English.  In  1638,  an  edition  in  Latin  was  published  by  Dr.  Rawley;  and  the  press  has  since 
abounded  with  editions.' 

Such  was  the  progress  of  the  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

In  the  composition.  Lord  Bacon  seems  to  have  laboured  with  some  anxiety. 

Aubrey,  in  his  anecdotes,  says,  «<  about  his  time,  and  within  his  view,  were  borne  all  the  wits  that 
could  honour  a  nation  or  help  study.  He  came  ofVen  to  Sr.  John  Danvers  at  Chelsey.  Sir  John 
told  me  that  when  his  lordship  had  wrote  the  history  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  he  sent  the  manuscript 
copy  to  him  to  desire  his  opinion  of  it  before  'twas  printed.  Qd  Sir  John,  your  lordship  knows 
that  I  am  no  scholar.  Tis  no  matter,  said  my  lord,  I  know  what  a  scholar  can  say ;  I  would  know 
what  you  can  say.  Sir  John  read  it,  and  gave  his  opinion  what  he  misliked,  (which  I  am  sorry  I 
have  forgot,)  which  my  lord  acknowledged  to  be  true,  and  mended  it.  •  Why,'  said  he, « a  scholar 
would  never  have  told  me  this.' " 

And  it  appears  by  a  letter  from  his  faithful  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Meautys,  that  the  king  did  correct 
.tile  manuscript.  The  letter  is  dated  January  7,  162},  and  directed  ^To  the  Lord  Viscount  St. 
Alban."    It  contains  the  following  passage. 

'•  Mr.  Murray  tells  me,  the  king  hath  given  your  book  to  my  Lord  Brooke,  and  enjoined  him  to 
fead  it,  recommending  it  much  to  him :  and  then  my  Lord  Brooke  is  to  return  it  to  your  lordship ; 
and  so  it  may  go  to  the  press,  when  your  lordship  pleases,  with  such  amendments,  as  the  king  hath 
made,  which  I  have  seen,  and  are  very  few,  and  those  rather  words,  as  epidemic,  and  mild  instead 
6f  debonnaire,  &c.  Only  that  of  persons  attainted,  enabled  to  serve  in  parliament  by  a  bare  reversal 
of  their  attainder,  the  king  by  all  means  will  have  left  out.  1  met  with  my  Lord  Brooke,  and  told 
him  that  Mr.  Murray  had  directed  me  to  wait  upon  him  for  the  book,  when  he  had  done  with  it. 
He  desired  to  be  spared  this  week,  as  being  to  him  a  week  of  much  business;  and  the  next  week  I 
should  have  it :  and  he  ended  in  a  compliment,  that  care  should  be  taken,  by  all  means,  for  good  ink 
and  paper  to  print  it  in ;  for  that  the  book  deserveth  it.    I  beg  leave  to  kiss  your  lordship's  hands." 

But  notwithstanding  this  labour  and  anxiety,  the  work  is  perhaps  an  illustration  of  Archbishop 
Tenison's  observation  upon  Dr.  Playfer's  attentipt  to  translate  the  **  Advancement  of  Learning." 

<*  Men  generally  come  short  of  ^emselves  when  they  strive  to  outdo  themselves.  They  put  a 
force  upon  their  natural  genius,  and,  by  straining  of  it,  crack  and  disable  it." 
'  If,  however,  in  the  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  the  vigour  or  beauty  with 
which  the  Advancement  of  Learning  abounds :  if  there  is  not  such  nervous  language  as  <«  the  honest 
and  just  bounds  of  observation  by  one  person  upon  another,  extend  no  farther  but  to  understand  him 
suflSciently  whereby  not  to  give  him  offence,  or  whereby  to  be  able  to  give  him  faitliful  counsel,  or 
whereby  to  stand  upon  reasonable  guard  and  caution  in  respect  of  a  man's  self:  but  to  be  specula^ 
tive  into  another  man,  to  the  end  to  know  how  to  work  him,  or  wind  him,  or  govern  him,  proceedeth 
firom  a  heart  that  is  double  and  cloven,  and  not  entire  and  ingenuous." 

K  there  is  not  such  beauty  as  **  men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge,  some- 
times upon  a  natural  curiosity,  and  inquisitive  appetite;  sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with 
variety  and  delight ;  sometimes  for  ornament  and  reputation ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  victory 
of  wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most  times  for  lucre  and  profession ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a 
true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason,  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men :  as  if  there  were  sought  in  know- 
ledge a  couch,  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  tarrasse  for  a  wandering  and 
variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect;  or  a  tower  of  state,  for  a  proud  mind  to 

'  8vo.  Paris,  Par  HolinBii,  of  which  there  ii  a  copy  In  the  Britiah  MiMeum. 

*  In  IMl,  and  in  1047,  and  Hi  10OS;  and  in  the  British  Mnteam  there  is  a  MS.  (Sloan's  collection,  84,)  entitfed  Notes, 
taken  out  of  his  History  of  the  reifn  of  Henry  Seventh;  and  aaolhar  MS.  Harieiaa,  vol.  ii.  of  CaUloffue  aOO,  entit  ed  Notea 
of  Henry  Seventh's  reifn,  set  doim  in  MS.  1^  the  Lord  ChaaeeUor  Bacon. 

9A 
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ndse  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding  groand,  for  strife  and  contention ;  or  a  shop,  for  profit  m 
sale ;  and  not  a  rich  storehouse,  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate.** 

If  the  intricacies  of  a  court  are  neither  discovered  nor  illustrated  with  the  saune  happiness  as  ^ 
intricacies  of  philosophy,  **  because  the  distributions  and  partitions  of  knowledge  are  not  like  umok 
lines  that  meet  in  one  angle,  and  so  touch  but  in  a  point ;  but  are  like  branches  of  a  tree,  that  wet 
in  a  stem,  which  hath  a  dimension  and  quantity  of  entireness  and  continuance,  before  it  cooe  n 
discontinue  and  break  itself  into  arms  and  boughs ;  therefore  it  is  good,  before  we  enter  into  iki 
former  distribution,  to  erect  and  constitute  one  uniyersal  science,  by  the  name  of  *  PhilotopUi 
Prima,'  primitive  or  summary  philosophy,  as  the  main  and  conmion  way,  before  we  come  vtoi 
the  ways  part  and  divide  themselves." 

«*  ^  That  it  be  a  receptacle  for  all  such  profitable  observations  and  axioms  as  fall  not  within  tk 
compass  of  any  of  the  special  parts  of  philosophy  or  sciences,  but  are  more  common  and  of  a  higfav 
stage.'  Is  not  the  precept  of  a  musician,  to  fall  from  a  discord  or  harsh  accord  upon  a  coocoid  or 
sweet  accord,  alike  true  in  affection!  Is  not  the  trope  of  music,  to  avoid  or  slide  from  the  close « 
cadence,  common  with  the  trope  of  rhetoric  of  deceiving  expectation  1  Is  not  the  delight  of  ik 
quavering  upon  a  stop  in  music  the  same  with  the  playing  of  light  upon  the  water." 

If  in  a  work  written  when  the  autlior  was  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  and  if,  afler  the  fcn- 
tions  and  labours  of  a  professional  and  political  life,  the  varieties  and  sprightliness  of  yootli&l 
imagination,  are  not  to  be  found,  yet  the  peculiar  properties  of  his  mind  may  easily  be  traced,  vA 
the  stateliness  of  the  edifice  be  discovered  from  the  magnificence  of  the  ruins.  His  rigilaocf  ■ 
recording  every  fact  tending  to  alleviate  misery  or  to  promote  happiness,  is  noticed  by  Bishop  Spnt 
in  his  history  of  the  Royal  Society,  where  he  says,  *^  I  shall  instance  in  the  swcating-sickiML 
The  medicine  for  it  was  almost  infallible :  but,  before  that  could  be  generally  published,  it  had  tl- 
most  dispeopled  whole  towns.  If  the  same  disease  should  have  returned,  it  might  have  been  agiii 
as  destructive,  had  not  the  Lord  Bacon  taken  care,  to  set  down  the  particular  course  of  physic  i« 
it,  in  his  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  so  put  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  private  dss'i 
invading  it." 

And  his  account  of  the  same  calamity  contains  an  allusion  to  his  favourite  doctrine  of  vital  spint, 
of  which  the  philosophy  is  explained  in  his  history  of  Life  and  Death,  and  illustrated  in  his  ftUa 
of  Proserpine  in  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  and  which  is  thus  stated  in  his  Sylva  Sylvarum: 

**  The  knowledge  of  man,  hitherto,  hath  been  determined  by  the  view,  or  sight ;  so  that  whil»> 
ever  is  invisible,  either  in  respect  of  the  fineness  of  the  body  itself;  or  the  smallness  of  the  pirti; 
or  of  the  subtilty  of  the  motion,  is  litde  inquired.  And  yet  these  be  the  things  that  govern  ntlHi 
principally ;  and  without  which,  you  cannot  make  any  true  analysis  and  indication  of  the  proceei- 
ings  of  nature.  The  spirits  or  pneumaticals,  that  are  in  all  tangible  bodies,  are  scarce  knovm 
Sometimes  they  take  them  for  vacuum ;  whereas  they  are  the  most  active  of  bodies.  SometiMi 
they  take  them  for  air;  from  which  they  differ  exceedingly,  as  much  as  wine  from  water;  ands 
wood  from  earth.  Sometimes  they  will  have  them  to  be  natural  heat,  or  a  portion  of  the  element  d 
fire ;  whereas  some  of  them  are  crude,  and  cold.  And  sometimes  they  will  have  them  to  be  the  n^ 
tues  and  qualities  of  the  tangible  parts,  which  they  see ;  whereas  they  are  things  by  themselvM. 
And  then,  when  they  come  to  plants,  and  living  creatures,  they  call  them  souls.  And  such  snpo* 
ficial  speculations  they  have ;  like  prospectives,  that  show  things  inward  when  they  are  but  pabl- 
ings.  Neither  is  this  a  question  of  words,  but  infinitely  materia]  in  nature.  For  spirits  are  nothiif 
else  but  a  natural  body,  rarified  to  a  proportion,  and  included  in  the  tangible  parts  of  bodies,  as  is 
an  integument.  And  they  be  no  less  differing  one  from  the  odier,  than  the  dense  or  tangible  [ 
and  they  are  in  all  tangible  bodies  whatsoever,  more  or  less ;  and  they  are  never  (almost)  at  i 
and  from  them,  and  their  motions,  principally  proceed  arefiiction,  coUiquaticn,  concoction,  i 
tion,  putrefaction,  vivification,  and  most  of  the  effects  of  nature." 

One  of  his  maxims  of  government  for  the  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  empire  is  to  be  found  b 
his  comment  upon  the  ordinance.  **  That  all  houses  of  husbandry,  that  were  used  with  twenty 
acres  of  grround  and  upwards,  should  be  maintained  and  kept  up  forever ;  together  with  a  competeot 
proportion  of  land  to  be  used  and  occupied  with  them ;"  and  which  is  thus  stated  in  the  tieatiie 
«*De  Augmentis,"  which  was  published  in  the  year  1623.  *(Let  states  and  kingdoms  that  aimd 
greatness  by  all  means  take  heed  how  the  nobility,  and  grandees,  and  that  those  which  we  call  gra- 
Uemen,  multiply  too  fast;  for  that  makes  the  common  subject  grow  to  be  a  peasant  and  base  swaii 
driven  ont  of  heart,  and  in  effect  nothing  else  but  the  nobleman's  bond-slaves  and  labourers.  Etci 
as  you  may  see  in  coppice-wood,  if  you  leave  your  studdles  too  thick,  you  shall  never  have  clesii 
underwood,  but  shrubs  and  bushes :  so  in  a  country,  if  the  nobility  be  too  many,  the  commons  w^ 
be  base  and  heartless,  and  you  will  bring  it  to  that,  that  not  the  hundredth  pole  will  be  fit  for  as 
helmet;  especially  as  to  the  infantry,  which  is  the  nerve  of  an  army;  and  so  there  will  be  p**^ 
population  and  litde  strength.    This  which  I  speak  of  hath  been  in  no  nation  more  clearly  ccrfinssd 
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fhan  in  the  examples  of  England  and  France^  whereof  England,  though  far  inferior  in  territory  and 
population,  hath  heen  nevertheless  always  an  overmatch  in  arms ;  in  regard  the  middle-people  of  Eng- 
land make  good  soldiers,  which  the  peasants  of  France  do  not.  And  herein  the  device  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  King  of  England  (whereof  I  have  spoken  largely  in  the  history  of  his  life)  was  profound 
and  admirable,  in  making  farms  and  houses  of  husbandry  of  a  standard ;  that  is  maintained  with 
such  a  proportion  of  land  unto  them,  as  may  breed  a  subject  to  live  in  convenient  plenty,  and  to 
keep  the  plough  in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  or  at  least  usufructuary,  and  not  hirelings  and  merce- 
naries ;  and  thus  a  country  shall  merit  that  character  whereby  Virgil  expresses  ancient  Italy, 

**  Tern  potens  armia  atque  ubere  f leb4.'* 

His  love  of  familiar  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  history;  speaking  of  the  com- 
motion by  the  Cornish  men  in  behalf  of  the  impostor  Perkin  Warbeck,he  says,  "The  course  he  held 
•towards  the  rebels,  it  was  utterly  differing  from  his  former  custom  and  practice  :  which  was  ever  full 
of  forwardness  and  celerity  to  make  head  against  them,  or  to  set  upon  them  as  soon  as  ever  they 
were  in  action.  This  ho  was  wont  to  do.  But  now,  besides  that  he  was  attempered  by  years,  and 
less  in  love  with  dangers,  by  the  continued  fruition  of  a  crown ;  it  was  a  time  when  the  various  ap- 
pearance to  his  thoughts  of  perils  of  several  natures  and  from  divers  parts,  did  make  him  judge  it  his 
best  and  surest  way,  to  keep  his  strength  together  in  the  seat  and  centre  of  his  kingdom :  according  to 
the  ancient  Indian  emblem,  in  such  a  swelling  season,  to  hold  the  hand  upon  the  middle  of  the  blad- 
der, that  no  side  might  rise.''  And  again,  <*  All  this  while  the  rebellion  of  Cornwall,  whereof  we 
have  spoken  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to  Perkin ;  save  that  perhaps  Perkin's  proclamation  had 
stricken  upon  the  right  vein,  in  promising  to  lay  down  exactions  and  payments,  and  so  had  made  them 
now  and  then  have  a  kind  thought  on  Perkin.  But  now  these  bubbles  by  much  stirring  began  to 
meet,  as  they  use  to  do  upon  the  top  of  water."  And  his  kind  nature  and  holy  feeling  appear  in 
his  account  of  the  conquest  of  Granada.  «« Somewhat  about  this  time  came  letters  from 
Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  King  and  Queen  of  Spain ;  signifying  the  final  conquest  of  Granada, 
from  the  Moors ;  which  action,  in  itself  so  worthy,  King  Ferdinando,  whose  manner  was  never  to 
lose  any  virtue  for  the  showing,  had  expressed  and  displayed  in  his  letters  at  large,  with  all  the  par- 
ticalarities  and  religious  punctos  and  ceremonies,  that  were  observed  in  the  reception  of  that  city 
and  kingdom :  showing,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  king  would  not  by  any  means  in  person 
enter  the  city,  until  he  had  first  aloof  seen  the  cross  set  up  upon  the  greater  tower  of  Granada, 
whereby  it  became  Christian  ground.  That  likewise  before  he  would  enter,  he  did  homage  to 
God  above,  pronouncing  by  a  herald  from  the  height  of  that  tower,  that  he  did  acknowledge  to 
have  recovered  that  kingdom  by  the  help  of  God  Almighty,  and  the  glorious  Virgin,  and  the  vir- 
taons  apostle  Saint  James,  and  the  holy  father  Innocent  the  Eighth,  together  with  the  aids  and 
•enrices  of  his  prelates,  nobles,  and  commons.  That  yet  he  stirred  not  from  his  camp  till  he  had 
seen  a  little  army  of  martyrs,  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred  and  more  Christians  that  had  lived 
in  bonds  and  servitude,  as  slaves  to  the  Moors,  pass  before  his  eyes,  singing  a  ps^m  for  their  re- 
demption." 

BISTORT  or  HENRY  Till. 

Of  this  tract  Archbishop  Tenison  says,  "  the  Second  is,  the  fragment  of  the  History  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  lordship's  miscellany  works,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  in 
quarto,  in  the  year  1629.  This  work  he  undertook,  upon  the  motion  of  King  Charles  the  First,  but 
(a  greater  king  not  lending  him  time)  he  only  began  it ;  for  that  which  we  have  of  it,  was  (it  seems) 
bat  one  morning's  work." 

Thid  tract  is  thus  noticed  in  his  letters. 

To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham* 
«'  Excellent  lord, 
«•  Though  your  lordship's  absence  fall  out  in  an  ill  time  for  myself;  yet  because  I  hope  in  God 
this  noble  adventure  will  make  your  lordship  a  rich  return  in  honour,  abroad  and  at  home,  and  chiefly 
in  the  inestimable  treasure  of  the  love  and  trust  of  that  thrice-excellent  prince ;  I  confess  I  am  so  glad 
of  it,  as  I  could  not  abstain  from  your  lordship's  trouble  in  seeing  it  expressed  by  these  few  and  hasty 
lines. 

M I  beseech  your  lordship,  of  your  nobleness  vouchsafe  to  present  my  most  humble  duty  to  his  high- 
ness, who,  I  hope,  ere  long  wiU  make  me  leave  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  set  me  on  work  in  re- 
lation of  his  highness's  adventures. 
*•  I  very  humbly  kiss  your  lordship's  hands,  resting  ever 

M  Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend  and  servant. 
•*  February  81,10X1.' 
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To  the  Prince. 
M  It  may  please  year  excellent  highness, 
"I  send  your  highness,  in  all  humbleness,  my  book  of  Advancement  of  Learning,  translated  i 
Latin,  but  so  enlarged  as  it  may  go  for  a  new  work.  It  is  a  book,  I  think,  will  lire, and  be  ac" 
of  the  world,  as  English  books  are  not.  For  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  deal  truly  with  your  higfawN,! 
did  so  despair  of  my  health  this  summer,  as  I  was  glad  to  choose  some  such  work,  as  I  might  ea» 
pass  within  days ;  so  far  was  I  from  entering  into  a  work  of  length.  Your  highness's  return  hi6 
been  my  restorative.  When  I  shall  wait  upon  your  highness,  I  shall  give  you  a  farther  account.  Si 
I  most  humbly  kiss  your  highnesses  hands,  resting 

"  Your  highnesses  most  devoted  servasL 
«(I  would  (as  I  wrote  to  the  duke  in  Spain)  I  could  do  your  highnesses  journey  any  honour  vii 
my  pen.    It  began  like  a  fable  of  the  poets ;  but  it  deserveth  all  in  a  piece  a  inrortiiy  narratioo.'* 

HISTORY   or   GRKAT  BRITAIN. 

The  first  letter  upon  this  subject  is 

(« To  the  Lord  Chancellor,  touching  the  History  of  Britain. 
« It  may  please  your  good  lordship, 

"  Some  late  act  of  his  majesty,  refer^d  to  some  former  speech  which  I  hare  heard  from  jos 
lordship,  bred  in  me  a  great  desire,  and  the  strength  of  desire  a  boldness  to  make  an  humble  ] 
sition  to  your  lordship,  such  as  in  mo  can  be  no  better  than  a  wish :  but  if  yonr  lordship 
apprehend  it,  it  may  take  some  good  and  worthy  efiect.  The  act  I  speak  of,  is  the  order  gives  If 
his  majesty  for  the  erection  of  a  tomb  or  monument  for  our  late  sovereign  Queen  £3ixabelli:* 
wherein  I  may  note  much,  but  only  this  at  this  time,  that  as  her  majesty  did  always  right  to  la 
majesty's  hopes,  so  his  highness  doth  in  all  things  right  to  her  memory ;  a  Tery  just  and  prisedf 
retribution.  But  from  this  occasion,  by  a  very  easy  ascent,  I  passed  farther,  being  put  in  mind,  kf 
this  representative  of  her  person,  of  the  more  true  and  more  vive  representation,  which  is  of  her  lib 
and  government :  for  as  statues  and  pictures  are  dumb  histories,  so  histories  are  speaking  pietsmi; 
wherein  if  my  aflfection  be  not  too  great,  or  my  reading  too  small,  I  am  of  this  opinion,  that  if  F1^ 
tarch  were  alive  to  write  lives  by  parallels,  it  would  trouble  him  both  for  virtue  and  fortune,  to  iiii 
for  her  a  parallel  amongst  women.  And  though  she  was  of  the  passive  sex,  yet  her  govenuMil 
was  so  active,  as,  in  my  simple  opinion,  it  made  more  impression  upon  the  seTeral  states  of  Ennp^ 
than  it  received  from  thence.  But  I  confess  unto  your  lordship  I  could  not  stay  here,  bst  west  a 
little  farther  into  the  consideration  of  the  times  which  have  passed  since  King  Henry  VIII ; 
in  I  find  the  strangest  variety,  that  in  so  little  number  of  successions  of  any  hereditary  mo 
hath  ever  been  known.  The  reign  of  a  child;  the  o£fer  of  an  usurpation,  though  it  was  but  as  a 
diary  ague ;  the  reign  of  a  lady  married  to  a  foreigner ;  and  the  reign  of  a  lady  solitary  and  unmarried; 
80  that  as  it  cometh  to  pass  in  massy  bodies,  that  they  have  certain  trepidations  and  wavering  befiai 
they  fix  and  settle ;  so  it  seemeth  that  by  the  providence  of  God  this  monarchy,  before  it  was  li 
settle  in  his  majesty,  and  his  generations,  in  which  I  hope  it  is  now  established  forever,  hath  kii 
these  prelusive  changes  in  these  barren  princes.  Neither  could  I  contain  myself  here,  as  it  is  eaasr 
for  a  man  to  multiply  than  to  stay  a  wish,  but  calling  to  remembrance  the  unworthiness  of  the  U^ 
ti>ry  of  England,'  in  the  main  continuance  thereof;  and  the  partiality  and  obliquity  of  that  of  Seol> 
land,  in  the  latest  and  largest  author*  that  I  have  seen :  I  conceived  it  would  be  honour  for  Ui 

'  **The  monument  here  epoken  of  was  erected  in  King  Henry  VII*f  chapel  at  Wettminater,  in  the  year  1006.*' 

*  **The  unworthineaa  of  the  hiatory  of  England  hath  been  long  complained  of  by  ingenious  men,  both  of  thia  aad  atts 
nationa,  Shr  Francia  Bacon  hath  ezpreaaed  himself  much  to  the  aame  effect,  though  more  at  large  in  hia  aconnd  bookaf  tti 
Advancement  of  Learning :  where  he  carriea  thia  period  of  remarkable  oTenta  somewhat  higher  than  in  thia  letter,  liijlaalu 
with  the  union  of  the  rosea  under  Henry  VII.  and  ending  with  the  union  of  the  khigdoma  under  King  Jaaaea.  A  poitk»if 
time  fliled  with  ao  great  and  variable  accldenU  both  hi  church  and  atate,  and  since  so  well  diacovered  to  the  view  of  ^ 
world,  that  bad  other  parte  the  aame  performance,  we  should  not  longer  lie  under  any  reproadi  of  thia  kind.  The  reigiif 
King  Henry  VH.  waa  written  by  our  author  aooa  after  hia  retirement,  with  ao  great  beauty  of  style,  and  wiadom  of  okasifa* 
tioB,  that  nothing  can  be  more  entertaining;  the  truth  of  history  not  being  disguised  with  the  falae  eokmra  of  roaaaaea.  ft 
waa  ao  acceptable  to  the  P.  of  Walea,  that  when  he  became  king,  he  commanded  him  to  proceed  with  the  reign  of  H^ 
Henry  Yni.  But  my  Lord  Bacon  meditating  the  hiatory  of  nature,  which  he  hardly  lived  to  puMiah ;  hia  ill  atate  of  haald^ 
and  anceeeding  death,  put  an  end  to  thia  and  other  noUe  dealgns ;  leaving  the  ecclesiaatical  and  civil  aAiira  c€  thoae  llwi 
Co  be  related  by  the  learned  pens  of  Dr.  Burnet,  notwithsUndlng  the  objections  of  the  avowed  enemies,  and  seeaataig  ftiiiii 
Co  the  reformation,  and  the  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury :  that  I  think  there  is  not  much  of  moment  to  be  expected  (kum  a  tiom 
hand.  And  for  the  annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth  compiled  by  Mr.  Camden,  the  esteem  of  them  la  as  univeraal  aa  the  I 
in  which  they  are  written.  Nor  moat  I  forget  in  thia  place  to  take  notice  of  two  (kir  and  large  volamea  latmtf  | 
in  Fnnch  by  Monaiear  de  Larrey ;  where  building  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  theae  genUenien,  and  soate  other  i 
be  hath  not  forgotten  to  do  much  honour  to  the  English  nation :  beginning  his  history  also  with  Henry  yil.**~-titffi 

•  **Thl8  I  take  to  be  meant  of  Buchanan'a  history  of  Scotland ;  a  book  much  admired  by  aome,  though  ccnaurcd  by  mmf 
tat  hia  partiality  In  fovour  of  the  lords,  agafaiat  Mary  Queen  of  the  Scots,  and  the  regal  power.  In  other  respecta,  ArchMifeV 
fSpoUwood  informa  ua  that  be  peaaad  it  with  auch  Judgme&t  and  eloquence,  aa  no  country  can  show  a  baiter.* 
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majesty f  and  a  work  very  memorable,  if  this  island  of  Grieat  Britain,  as  it  is  now  joined  in  monarchy 
for  the  ages  to  come,  so  it  were  joined  in  history  for  the  times  past :  and  that  one  just  and  complete 
history  were  compiled  of  both  nations.  And  if  any  man  perhaps  should  think  it  may  refresh  tho 
memory  of  former  discords,  he  may  satisfy  himself  with  the  verse  (olim  hsec  meminisse  juvabit:* 
ibr  the  case  being  now  altered,  it  is  matter  of  comfort  and  gratulation  to  remember  former  troubles. 
Thus  much,  if  it  may  please  your  lordship,  is  in  the  optative  mood ;  and  it  is  time  that  I  did  look  u 
little  into  the  potential ;  wherein  the  hope  which  I  conceived  was  grounded  upon  three  observations. 
The  first,  the  nature  of  these  times,  which  flourish  in  learning,  both  of  art  and  language ;  which 
giveth  hope  not  only  that  it  may  be  done,  but  that  it  may  be  well  done.  Secondly,  I  do  see  that 
which  all  the  world  sees  in  his  majesty,  both  a  wonderful  judgment  in  learning,  and  a  singular 
affection  towards  learning,  and  works  which  are  of  the  mind  more  than  of  the  hand.  For  there 
cannot  be  the  like  honour  sought  and  found,  in  building  of  galleries,*  and  planting  of  elms  along 
high-ways,  and  in  those  outward  ornaments,  wherein  France  is  now  so  busy,  things  rather  of  mag- 
nificence than  of  magnanimity,  as  there  is  in  the  uniting  of  states,'  pacifying  of  controversies,* 
nourishing  and  augmenting  of  learning  and  arts,  and  the  particular  actions  appertaining  to  these ; 
of  which  kind  Cicero  judged  truly,  when  he  said  to  Cesar,  <  Quantum  operibus  tuis  detrahet  ve- 
tastas,  tantum  addet  laudibus.'  And  lastly,  I  call  to  mind,  that  your  lordship  at  some  times  hath 
been  pleased  to  express  unto  m^  a  great  desire,  that  something  of  this  nature  should  be  performed ; 
answerable  indeed  to  your  other  noble  and  worthy  courses  and  actions :  joining  and  adding  unto 
the  great  services  towiuds  his  majesty,  which  have,  in  small  compass  of  time,  been  performed  by 
your  lordship,  other  great  deservings  both  of  the  church  and  commonwealth,  and  particulars ;  so 
a8;the  opinion  of  so  great  and  wise  a  man  doth  seem  to  me  a  good  warrant  both  of  the  possibility 
and  worth  of  the  matter.  But  all  this  while  I  assure  myself,  I  cannot  be  mistaken  by  your  lordship, 
as  if  I  sought  an  office  or  employment  for  myself;  for  no  man  knows  better  than  your  lordship,  that 
if  there  were  in  me  any  faculty  thereunto,  yet  neither  my  course  of  life  nor  profession  would  per- 
mit it;  but  because  there  be  so  many  good  painters  both  for  hand  and  colours,  it  needeth  but  encou- 
ragement and  instructions  to  give  life  unto  it.  So  in  all  humbleness  I  conclude  my  presenting  unto 
your  lordship  this  wish ;  which,  if  it  perish,  it  is  but  a  loss  of  that  which  is  not.  And  so  craving 
pardon  that  I  have  taken  so  much  time  from  your  lordship,  I  remain — ^*' 

The  next  letter  is 

*«To  the  king,  upon  sending  unto  him  a  beginning  of  the  history  of  his  majesty*s  times. 
"  It  may  please  your  majesty, 

M  Hearing  that  your  majesty  is  at  leisure  to  peruse  story,  a  desire  took  me  to  make  an  erperiment 
what  I  could  do  in  your  majesty's  times,  which  being  but  a  leaf  or  two,  I  pray  your  pardon,  if  I 
send  it  for  your  recreation ;  considering  that  love  must  creep  where  it  cannot  go.  But  to  these  I 
aidd  these  petitions:  First,  that  if  your  majesty  do  dislike  any  thing,  you  would  conceive  I  can 
amend  it  upon  your  least  beck.  Next,  that  if  I  have  not  spoken  of  your  majesty  encomiastically, 
your  majesty  would  be  pleased  only  to  ascribe  it  to  the  law  of  a  history ;  which  doth  not  cluster 
together  praises  upon  the  first  mention  of  a  name,  but  rather  disperseth  and  weaveth  them  through 
the  whole  narrative.  And  as  for  the  proper  place  of  commemoration,  which  is  in  the  period  of  life, 
I  pray  God  I  may  never  live  to  write  it.  Thirdly,  that  the  reason  why  I  presumed  to  think  of  this 
oiblation,  was  because  whatsoever  my  disability  be,  yet  I  shall  have  that  advantage  which  almost 
no  writer  of  history  hath  had ;  in  that  I  shall  write  of  times  not  only  since  I  could  remember,  but 
since  I  could  observe.    And  lastly,  that  it  is  only  for  your  majesty's  reading." 

Of  this  tract,  Archbishop  Tenison  says,  "This  was  an  essay,  sent  to  King  James,  whose  times 
it  considered.  A  work  worthy  his  pen,  had  he  proceeded  in  it;  seeing  (as  he  saith)  he  should  have 
written  of  times,  not  only  since  he  could  remember,  but  since  he  could  observe ;  and  by  way  of 
introduction,  of  times,  as  he  further  noteth,  of  strange  variety;  the  reign  of  a  child ;  the  offer  of 
nsnrpation  by  the  Lady  Jane,  though  it  were  but  as  a  diary  ague ;  the  reign  of  a  lady  married  to  a 
foreigner,  and  the  reign  of  a  lady  solitary  and  unmarried. 

**  His  lordship,  who  had  given  such  proof  of  his  skill  in  writing  a  History  of  England,  leaving  the 
world,  to  the  unspeakable  loss  of  the  learned  part  of  it ;  his  late  majesty,  a  great  favourer  of  that  woric, 
and  wise  in  the  choice  of  fit  workmen,  encouraged  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to  endeavour  it,  by  his  royal 
invitation,  and  a  pension  of  500/.  per  annum.  This  proposal  was  made  to  that  excellent  man,  in  his 
declining  years ;  and  he  died  after  the  finishing  some  short  characters  of  some  few  kings ;  which 
characters  are  published  in  his  Remains. 

*  *'The  magnlflcent  gallery  at  the  LouTre  la  Parle,  boQt  bj  Henry  IT." 

*  **The  union  of  England  and  Scotland." 

*  ''The  conference  at  Hampton  Court  held  between  the  biabopa  and  puriiana  ae  they  were  then  called,  eooa  after  tlM 
king*i  coming  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  where  hii  ni^eety  wae  the  moderator."— fiK^pAen*. 
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STATE  OF  BUBOPE. 

This  tract  is  supposed  by  Mallet  to  have  been  the  first  work  written  by  Lord  Bacon*  and  to  ban 
l)een  written  about  the  year  15B0,  when  he  was  between  19  and  20  years  of  age : — because  it  stitm, 
<*  that  Henry  III.  of  France  was  then  30  years  old :  now  that  king  began  his  reigo  in  1576,  at  tki 
age  of  24  years,  so  that  Bacon  was  then  19."  How  far  this  evidence  is  satisfactcny,  may  beeol- 
lected  from  other  parts  of  the  same  tract.  It  says, «« Gregory  XIII.  of  the  age  of  70  years  :^— kt 
Gregory  XIII.  was  70  years  old  in  the  year  1572,  when  he  was  elected  pope,  so  that  accordinv  ti 
this  reasoning,  it  might  be  inferred  that  it  was  written  when  Bacon  was  18  years  of  age.  Ii 
another  part  of  the  tract  it  states,  ^^The  King  of  Spain,  Philip,  son  to  Charles  the  Fiflh,  aboatfil 
years  of  age  :*^  but  he  was  born  on  the  21st  of  May,  1527,  so  that  he  was  60  years  old  in  1597, 
when  Bacon  was  between  16  and  17  years  old. — ^The  author  of  Bacon^s  Life  in  the  Biograpkii 
Britannica,  from  these  different  dates,  concludes  that  the  tract  was  written  at  difiTerent  periods  of 
time,  beginning,  as  he  must  suppose,  when  Bacon  was  quite  a  boy :  but,  as  it  was  not  neceunj 
for  the  purposes  of  this  tract  that  the  ages  of  the  different  monarchs  should  be  ascertained  with 
great  precision,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  probable  that  they  were  accurately  ejcamioed,  and  the  only  ta 
inference  is,  tliat  it  was  written  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life.^ 

The  same  author  says, '« But  what  is  extremely  remarkable  in  this  small  treatise,  is  the  care  toi 
accuracy  with  which  he  has  set  down  most  of  the  little  princes  in  Germany,  with  the  state  of  thdr 
dominions.'^  This  minute  observation,  however,  extends  to  all  his  works :  and  of  all  the  extiaorfr 
nary  properties  of  Bacon's  wonderful  mind,  his  constant  observation  of  what  we,  in  common  pv- 
lance,  call  trifles,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary.  «« See,"  he  says,  «^  the  little  dcoL 
upon  glass  or  gems  or  blades  of  swords,  and  mark  well  the  discharge  of  that  cloud,  and  yoo  tlnll 
perceive  that  it  ever  breaks  up  first  in  the  skirts,  and  last  in  the  midst.  May  we  not  learn  froa  thii 
the  force  of  union  even  in  the  least  quantities  and  weakest  bodies,  how  much  it  conduceth  to  pi»> 
servation  of  the  present  form  and  the  resisting  of  a  new.  In  like  manner,  icicles,  if  there  be  walv 
to  follow  them,  lengthen  themselves  out  in  a  very  slender  thread,  to  prevent  a  discontinuity  of  the 
water ;  but  if  there  be  not  a  sufijcient  quantity  to  follow,  the  water  then  falls  in  round  drops,  whick 
is  the  figure  that  best  supports  it  against  discontinuation ;  and  at  the  very  instant  when  the  \hxmk 
of  water  ends,  and  the  falling  in  drops  begins,  the  water  recoils  upwards  to  avoid  being  discontinuei. 
So  in  metals,  which  are  fluid  upon  fusion,  though  a  little  tenacious,  some  of  the  mettled  hum  fi^ 
quently  springs  up  in  drops,  and  sticks  in  that  form  to  tho  sides  of  the  crucible.  There  is  a  like 
instance  in  the  looking-glasses,  commonly  made  of  spittle  by  children,  in  a  loop  of  rush  or  wh^ 
bone,  where  we  find  a  consistent  pellicle  of  water."  Possessing  this  peculiar  property  hiiB9Bl( 
Bacon  constantly  admonishes  his  readers  of  its  importance.  ««The  eye  of  the  understanding,  (ke 
says,)  is  like  the  eye  of  the  sense :  for  as  you  may  see  great  objects  through  small  crannies  or  levdi, 
so  you  may  see  axioms  of  great  nature  through  small  and  contemptible  instances."  And  again,  '^it 
should  be  considered  as  an  oracle,  the  saying  of  the  poor  woman  to  the  haughty  prince,  who  rejectei 
her  petition  as  a  thing  below  his  dignity  to  notice-**  then  cease  to  reign ;'  for  it  is  certain,  that  irh> 
ever  will  not  attend  to  matters  because  they  are  too  minute  or  trifling,  shall  never  obtain  eommasi 
or  rule  over  nature."  And  again,  «*  he  who  cannot  contract  the  sight  of  his  mind  as  well  as  dit* 
perse  and  dilate  it,  wanteth  a  great  faculty :  for  certainly  this  may  be  averred  for  truth,  that  they  ke 
not  the  highest  instances  that  give  the  best  and  surest  information.  This  is  not  unaptly  exprenri 
in  the  tale,  so  common,  of  the  philosopher,  who  while  he  gazed  upward  to  the  stars  fell  into  tte 
water ;  for  if  he  had  looked  down,  he  might  have  seen  the  stars  in  the  water,  but  looking  up  to 
heaven  he  could  not  see  the  water  in  the  stare.  In  like  manner  it  often  comes  to  pass  that  soiaD 
and  mean  things  conduce  more  to  the  discovery  of  great  mattere,  than  great  things  to  the  dit* 
covery  of  small  mattere ;  and  therefore  Aristotle  notes  well,  that  the  nature  of  every  thing  is  bsik 
seen  in  its  smallest  portions.  For  that  cause  he  inquires  the  nature  of  a  commonwealth,  first  in  a 
family  and  the  simple  conjugations  of  society,  man  and  wife ;  parents  and  children ;  master  ail 
servant,  which  are  in  every  cottage.  So  likewise  the  nature  of  this  great  city  of  the  world,  and  ti» 
policy  thereof,  must  be  sought  in  every  firet  concordances  and  least  portions  of  things.  So  we  tei 
that  secret  of  nature,  (esteemed  one  of  the  great  mysteries,)  of  the  turning  of  iron  touched  witkt 
loadstone  towards  the  poles,  was  found  out  in  needles  of  iron,  not  in  bare  of  iron." 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Of  the  importance  of  biogiaphy.  Bacon  speaks  in  his  Advancement  of  Learning;  concluding  Ui 
remarks  by  saying,  •*  Bona  fama  propria  possessio  defunctorum,"  whioh  possession  I  cannot  bat 

>  **  The  tract  mya,  *  D.  Antonio,  «1eet  King  of  Portagil,  ii  now  In  France,  where  he  hath  levied  eoMtera,  whereof  fvt  ve 
eoUwrkttd,  hoplof  to  be  teitored  afeln." 
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note,  that  in  our  times  it  lieth  much  waste  and  that  therein  there  is  a  deficience.  This  deficience 
with  respect  to  Elizabeth  he  was  anxious  to  supply  by  the  publication  of  his  sentiments,  •<  in  Feli- 
ceiti  Memoriam  Elizabethse  :*'  but  this  publication  seems  to  have  required  some  caution,  and  to  have 
been  attended  with  some  difficulty.  In  1C05,  Bacon  thus  spoke:  ^^ But  for  a  tablet,  or  picture  of 
smaller  volume,  (not  presuming  to  speak  of  your  majesty  that  liveth,)  in  my  judgment  the  most 
excellent  is  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  your  immediate  predecessor  in  this  part  of  Britain ;  a  princess 
that,  if  Plutarch  were  now  alive  to  write  lives  by  parallels,  would  trouble  him,  I  think,  to  find  for 
her  a  parallel  amongst  women.  This  lady  was  indued  with  learning  in  her  sex  singular,  and  rare 
even  amongst  masculine  princes ;  whether  we  speak  of  learning,  language,  or  of  science,  modem, 
or  ancient,  divinity  or  humanity:  and  unto  the  very  last  year  of  her  life  she  was  accustomed  to 
appoint  set  hours  for  reading;  scarcely  any  young  student  in  any  university  more  daily,  or  more 
duly.  As  for  her  government,  I  assure  myself,  I  shall  not  exceed,  if  I  do  affirm  that  this  part  of 
the  island  never  had  forty-five  years  of  better  times;  and  yet  not  through  the  calmness  of  the  season, 
but  through  the  wisdom  of  her  regimen.  For  if  there  be  considered  of  the  one  side,  the  truth  of 
religion  established,  the  constant  peace  and  security,  the  good  administration  of  justice,  the  temperate 
use  of  the  prerogative,  not  slackened,  nor  much  strained,  the  flourishing  state  of  learning,  sortable 
to  so  excellent  a  patroness,  the  convenient  estate  of  wealth  and  means,  both  of  crown  and  subject, 
the  habit  of  obedience,  and  the  moderation  of  discontents ;  and  there  be  considered,  on  the  other 
side,  the  diffisrences  of  religion,  the  troubles  of  neighbour  countries,  the  ambition  of  Spain,  and 
opposition  of  Rome :  and  then,  that  she  was  solitary  and  of  herself:  these  things,  I  say,  considered, 
as  I  could  not  have  chosen  an  instance  so  recent  and  so  proper,  so,  I  suppose,  I  could  not  have 
chosen  one  more  remarkable  or  eminent  to  the  purpose  now  in  hand,  which  is  concerning  the  con- 
junction of  learning  in  the  prince  with  felicity  in  ^e  people.^'  So  he  wrote  in  the  year  1605 ;  but, 
about  the  year  1612,  *<The  king,"  says  Wilson^  ««cast  his  thoughts  towards  Peterborough,  where 
his  mother  lay,  whom  he  caused  to  be  translated  to  a  magnificent  tomb,  at  Westminster.  And 
(somewhat  suitable  to  her  mind  when  she  was  living)  she  had  a  translucent  passage  in  the  night, 
tiirough  the  city  of  London,  by  multitudes  of  torches :  the  tapers  placed  by  the  tomb  and  the  altar, 
in  the  cathedral,  smoking  with  them  like  an  offiartory,  with  all  the  ceremonies,  and  voices  their  quires 
and  copes  could  express,  attended  by  many  prelates  and  nobles,  who  paid  this  last  tribute  to  her 
memory.'^*  Before  this  time  Bacon  had  written  his  essay  «•  in  Felioem  Memoriam  Elizabethae." 
which  he  sent  to  Sir  George  Carew,  whose  death  M.  De  Thou  laments,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Camden, 
in  the  year  1613.  The  following  is  the  letter  to  Sir  George  Carew.*  «« Being  asked  a  question  by 
Ibis  bearer,  an  old  servant  of  my  brother  Anthony  Bacon's,  whether  I  would  command  him  any 
tiling  into  France ;  and  being  at  better  leisure  than  I  would,  in  regard  of  sickness,  I  began  to 
lemember  that  neither  your  business  nor  mine,  though  great  and  continual,  can  be,  upon  an  exact 
account,  any  ju3t  occasion  why  so  much  good-will  as  hath  passed  between  us  should  be  so  much 
discontinued  as  it  hath  been.  And  therefore,  because  one  must  begin,  I  thought  to  provoke  your 
remembrance  of  me  by  a  letter :  and  thinking  to  fill  it  with  somewhat  besides  salutations,  it  came 
to  my  mind,  that  this  last  summer  vacation,  by  occasion  of  a  factious  book  that  endeavoured  to  verify 
Misera  Fcemina,  the  addition  of  the  pope's  bull,  upon  Queen  Elizabeth,  I  did  write  a  few  lines  in 
her  memorial,  which  I  thought  you  would  be  pleased  to  read,  both  for  the  argument,  and  because 
yon  were  wont  to  bear  affection  to  my  pen.  <  Verum,  ut  aliud  ex  alio,'  if  it  came  handsomely  to 
pass,  I  would  be  glad  the  president  De  Thou,  who  hath  written  a  history,  as  you  know,  of  that 
fame  and  diligence,  saw  it;  chiefly  because  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  serve  him  fdr  some  use 
in  his  story ;  wherein  I  would  be  glad  he  did  write  to  the  truth,  and  to  the  memory  of  that  lady,  as 
I  perceive  by  that  he  hath  already  written  he  is  well  inclined  to  do.  I  would  be  glad  also,  it  were 
some  occasion,  such  as  absence  may  permit,  of  some  acquaintance  or  mutual  notice  between  us. 
For  though  he  hath  many  ways  the  precedence,  ehiefly  in  worth,  yet  this  is  common  to  us  both, 
that  we  serve  our  sovereigns  in  places  of  law  eminent :  and  not  ourselves  only,  but  that  our  fathers 
did  so  before  us.  And  lastly,  that  both  of  us  love  learning  and  liberal  sciences,  which  was  ever  a 
bond  of  friendship  in  the  greatest  distance  of  places.  But  of  this  I  make  no  farther  request,  than 
your  own  occasions  and  respects,  to  me  known,  may  further  or  limit;  my  principal  purpose  being 
to  salute  you,  and  to  send  you  this  token :  whereunto  I  will  add  my  very  kind  commendations  to 
my  lady ;  and  so  commit  you  both  to  God's  holy  protection." 
It  seems  probable  that  this  tract  was  intended  for  publication  during  the  life  of  the  king.    It  says, 

«  Wh#in. 

*  **  Hir  Georfe  Cirew,  of  Cornwrall,  wai  Maattr  in  Cbancery  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elixabetb ;  and  In  1597  sent  amhasudoi 
into  Poland ;  and  in  1606  went  to  the  court  of  France  with  the  like  character.  After  about  three  years  continuance,  he  was 
recalled  by  the  kinf  to  make  nee  of  hie  senrlces  at  home :  bat  he  eunrived  not  many  yeare.  M.  De  Thon,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Camden  In  1613,  very  much  laments  his  death;  as  loeing  a  (Hand  be  much  valued,  and  m  aaelstaBt  in  the  proeecution  of  his 
history :  havinf  received  lielpe  (Vom  him  In  that  part  wliich  relates  to  the  dissensions  between  the  Poles  and  the  Swedes  in 
the  year  U06,  as  appears  before  the  contents  of  book  cxzi/ 
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<«  Restant  felicitates  posthamee  due,  iis  quae  vivam  comitabantor  fere  oelsiores  et  augastiorei :  an 
saccessoris,  altera  memorie.  Nam  successorem  sortita  est  eum,  qui  licet  et  mascula  virtute  a 
prole,  et  nova  imperii  accessione  fastigrium  ejus  excedat  et  obumbret;  tamen  et  nomini  et  hooaribos 
ejus  faveat,  et  actis  ejus  quandam  perpetuitatem  donet :  cum  nee  ex  personamm  delectn,  nee  a 
institutorum  ordine,  quicquam  magnopere  mutaverit :  adeo  ut  raro  filius  parenti,  tanto  sUentio,  atqn 
tarn  exigua  mutatione  et  perturbatione  successerit."  But  it  was  not  published  duriDg  the  life  of  the 
author ;  and  tho  praise  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  is  wholly  omitted,  and  eci- 
tainly  not  for  its  want  of  beauty,  in  the  treatise  (*  De  Augmentis,*'  published  io  1623,  where  he  alu 
omits  the  passage  already  cited  in  this  preface.  ••  Then  the  reign  of  a  qneen  matched  with  t 
foreigner :  then  of  a  queen  that  lived  solitary  and  unmarried,  and  yet  her  government  so  masccliaa 
that  it  had  greater  impression  and  operation  upon  the  states  abroad  than  it  any  ways  received  fn» 
thence;*'  merely  saying,  <Rursns  regnum  foeminse  solitarie  et  coelibis/*  Whatever  were  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  induced  to  suppress,  for  a  time,  the  just  praise  of  Elizabeth,  he  ordered 
the  publication  in  a  will,  which  he  afterwards  cancelled,  but,  in  all  probability,  after  some  judeh 
standing  with  Dr.  Rawley,  that  the  publication  should  appear,,  as  it  did,  soon  after  his  death.  Tkit 
appears  from  Rawley's  account.^  «« I  thought  it  fitting  to  intimate,  that  the  discourse,  within  con- 
tained, entitled,  A  Collection  of  the  Felicities  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  was  written  by  his  lordship  ia 
Latin  only,  whereof,  though  his  lordship  had  his  particular  ends  then;  yet  in  regard  that  I  held  it  a 
duty,  that  her  own  nation,  over  which  she  so  happily  reigned  for  many  years,  should  be  acquainted 
and  possessed  with  the  virtues  of  that  excellent  queen,  as  well  as  foreign  nations,  I  was  indnoeii 
many  years  ago,  to  put  the  same  into  the  English  tongue;  not  ^ad  verbum,'  for  that  had  been  bat 
flat  and  injudicious ;  but,  (as  far  as  my  slender  ability  could  reach,)  according  to  the  expreftsioBt 
which  I  conceived  his  lordship  would  have  rendered  it  in,  if  he  had  written  the  same  in  En^tdi: 
yet  ever  acknowledging  that  Zeuxis,  or  Apellcs*  pencil  could  not  be  attained,  but  by  Zenxis,  cc 
Apelles  himself.  This  work,  in  the  Latin,  his  loidship  so  much  affected,  that  he  had  ordained,  \j 
his  last  will  and  testament,  to  have  had  it  published  many  years  since :  but  that  singralar  perm 
intrusted  therewith,  soon  after  deceased.  And  therefore  it  must  now  expect  a  time  to  come  totfk 
amongst  his  lordship's  other  Latin  works."  And  Archbishop  Tenison  says,  **  the  third  is,  a  d»> 
morial,  entitled  Tlie  Felicities  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  was  written  by  his  lordship  in  Latin  ontf. 
A  person  of  more  good  will  than  ability,  translated  it  into  English,  and  called  it  in  the  gi"g«lfT, 
Her  Felicity.  But  we  have  also  a  version,  much  more  accurate  and  judicious,  performed  by  Doctor 
Rawley,  who  was  pleased  to  take  that  labour  upon  him,  because  he  understood  the  value  his  lordiUp 
put  upon  this  work ;  for  it  was  such,  that  I  find  this  charge  given  concerning  it,  in  his  last  will  wSk 
testament.  « In  particular,  I  wish  the  eulogy  which  I  writ,  in  Felicem  Memoriam  Elisabeths,  mtf 
be  published.* " 

LIVES  or    THE  CASARS. 

Of  these  tracts  Tenison  says, «« The  fifth  is, « the  Imago  Civilis  Julii  Cesaris.*  The  sixth, « Iiiia|f 
Civilis  Augusti  Cesaris.'  Both  of  them  short  personal  characters,  and  not  histories  of  their  empixs: 
and  written  by  his  lordship  in  that  tongue,  which  in  their  time  was  at  its  height,  and  became  ti» 
language  of  the  world.  A  while  since,  they  were  translated  into  English,  and  inserted  into  the  fint 
part  of  the  Resuscitation.'* 

In  the  few  lines  upon  the  character  of  Augustus  Cesar,  there  is  a  maxim  weU  deserving  the  decf 
consideration  of  every  young  man  of  sensibility,  apt  to  be 

Misled  by  (kney*i  meCeor  ray. 

By  paulon  drhreo : 
And  yet  the  light  that  leadi  astray, 

la  lif ht  from  heaven. 

Bacon  says,  "  Those  persons  which  are  of  a  turbulent  nature  or  appetite,  do  commonly  pass  tbev 
youth  in  many  errors  ;  and  about  their  middle,  and  then  and  not  before,  they  show  forth  their  perfec- 
tions ;  but  those  that  are  of  a  sedate  and  calm  nature,  may  be  ripe  for  great  and  glorious  actions  m 
their  youth.*'  The  very  same  sentiment  which  he  expresses  in  his  Essay  on  Youth  and  Age :  ^  Na- 
tures that  have  much  heat,  and  great  and  violent  desires  and  perturbations,  are  not  ripe  for  actioQ 
till  they  have  passed  the  meridiah  of  their  years ;  as  it  was  with  Julius  Cesar  and  Septimos 
Severus ;  of  the  latter  of  whom  it  is  said,  •  Juventutem  egit,  erroribus,  imo  furoribus  plenam  ;*  aid 
yet  he  was  the  ablest  emperor,  almost,  of  all  the  list :  but  reposed  natures  may  do  well  in  yonth,  li 
it  is  seen  in  Augustus  Cesar,  Cosmus  Duke  of  Florence,  Gaston  de  Foix,  and  others.*' 

HElf  RT  PRINOE  OF  WALES. 

I  have  selected  this  piece  of  biography  from  the  letters,  and  restored  it  to  what  appears  to  me  ts 
be  its  proper  place.    Of  this  a  MS.  may  be  found  in  the  British  Museum. 

>  Preftce  to  the  Resuscttatk). 


THE 


WISDOM  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 


THE  PREFACE. 

Thi  antiquities  of  the  first  age  (except  those  we  find  in  sacred  writ)  were  buried  in  oblivion  and 
silence;  silence  was  succeeded  bj poetieed  fables :  and  fables  again  were  followed  by  the  records  we 
now  enjoy :  so  that  the  mysteries  And  secrets  of  antiquity  were  distinguished  and  separated  from  the 
records  and  evidences  of  succeeding  times,  by  the  Tell  of  fiction,  which  interposed  itself,  and  came  be-j 
tween  those  things  which  perished  and  those  which  are  extant.  I  suppose  some  are  of  opinion  that 
my  purpose  is  to  write  toys  and  trifles,  and  to  usurp  the  same  liberty  in  applying,  that  the  poets  as« 
turned  in  feigning,  which  I  might  do  (confess)  if  I  listed,  and  with  more  serious  contemplation  inter- 
mix these  things,  to  delight  either  myself  in  meditation,  or  others  in  reading.  Neither  am  I  ignorant 
how  fickle  and  inconstant  a  thing  fiction  is,  as  being  subject  to  be  drawn  and  wrested  any  way,  and 
how  great  the  commodity  of  wit  and  discourse  is,  that  is  able  to  apply  things  well,  yet  so  as  never 
mtant  by  the  first  authors.  But  I  remember  that  this  liberty  hath  been  lately  much  abused,  in  that 
many,  to  purchase  the  reverence  of  antiquity  to  their  own  inventions  and  fiemcies,  have  for  the  same  ~ 
intent  laboured  to  wrest  many  poetical  fables ;  neither  hath  this  old  and  common  vanity  been  used  only 
of  late,  or  now  and  then:  for  even  Chrysippus  long  ago  did,  as  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  ascribe  the 
opinions  of  the  Stoics  to  the  ancient  poets :  and  more  sottishiy  do  tho  chymists  appropriate  the  fancies 
and  delights  pf  poets  in  the  transformations  of  bodies  to  the  experiments  of  their  furnace.  All  these 
things,  I  say,  I  have  sufficiently  considered  and  weighed :  and  in  them  have  seen  and  noted  the 
general  levity  and  indulgence  of  men's  wits  above  allegories;  and  yet  for  all  this,  I  relinquish  not 
my  opinion. 

For,  first,  it  may  not  be  that  the  folly  and  looseness  of  a  few  should  altogether  detract  firom  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  parables ;  for  that  were  a  conceit  which  might  savour  of  profaneness  and  presump- 
tion :  for  religion  itself  doth  sometimes  delight  in  such  veils  and  shadows ;  so  that  whoso  exempts 
them,  seems  in  a  manner  to  interdict  all  commerce  between  things  divine  and  human.  But  concern- 
ing human  wisdom,  I  do  indeed  ingenuously  and  freely  confess,  that  I  am  inclined  to  imagine,  that 
under  some  of  the  ancient  fictions  lay  couched  certain  mysteries  and  allegories,  even  from  their  first 
invention ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  whether  ravished  with  the  reverence  of  antiquity,  or  because  in  some 
fijiles  I  find  such  singpoilar  proportion  between  the  similitude  and  the  Uiing  signified,  and  such  apt  and 
elear  coherence  in  the  very  structure  of  them,  and  propriety  of  names  wherewith  the  persons  or  actors 
in  them  are  ascribed  and  intituled,  that  no  man  can  constantly  deny  but  this  sense  was  in  the  author's 
intent  and  meaning,  when  they  first  invented  them,  and  that  they  purposely  shadowed  it  in  this  sort : 
for  who  can  be  so  stupid  and  blind  in  the  open  light,  as  (when  he  hears  how  Fame,  after  the  giants 
were  destroyed,  sprang  up  as  their  younger  sister)  not  to  refer  it  to  the  murmurs  and  seditious  reports 
of  both  sides,  which  are  wont  to  fly  abroad  for  a  time  after  the  suppressing  of  insurrections  t  Or  when 
he  hears  how  the  giant  Typhon,  having  cut  out  and  brought  away  Jupiter's  nerves,  which  Mercury  stole 
from  him  and  restored  again  to  Jupiter,  doth  not  presently  perceive  how  fitly  it  may  be  applied  to  power- 
ful rebellions,  which  take  from  princes  their  sinews  of  money  and  authority :  but  so  that  by  afiability 
of  speech  and  wise  edicts  (the  pinds  of  their  subjects  being  in  time  privily,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth 
reconciled)  they  recover  their  strength  again  ?  Or  when  he  hears  how,  in  that  memorable  expedition 
of  the  gods  against  the  giants,  the  braying  of  Silenus's  ass  conduced  much  to  the  profligation  of  the 
giants,  doth  not  confidently  imagine  that  it  was  invented  to  show  how  the  greatest  enterprises  of  rebels 
are  oftentimes  dispersed  with  vain  rumours  and  fears. 

Moreover,  to  what  judgments  can  the  conformity  and  signification  of  names  seem  obscure?    See- 
ing Metis,  the  wife  of  Jupiter  doth  plainly  signify  counsel :  Tjrphop,  insurrection :  Pan,  universality : 
Nemesis,  revenge :  and  the  like.    Neither  let  it  trouble  any  man,  if  sometimes  he  meet  with  histori-] 
eal  narrations,  or  additions  for  ornament's  sake,  or  confusion  of  times,  or  something  transferred  from  i/ 
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(one  fable  to  another,  to  bring  in  a  new  allegory ;  for  it  could  be  no  otherwise,  seeing  thej  were  tx 
inventions  of  men  which  lived  in  divers  ages,  and  had  also  divers  ends,  some  being  ancient,  othea 
neoterical;  some  have  an  eye  to  things  natural,  others  to  moral. 

There  is  another  argument,  and  that  no  small  one  neither,  to  prove  that  these  fables  contain  ceitka 
hidden  and  involved  meanings,  seeing  some  of  them  are  observed  to  be  so  absurd  and  foolish  ia  tae 
very  relation  that  they  show,  and,  as  it  were,  proclaim  a  parable  afar  off;  for  such  tales  as  ct 
probable  they  may  seem  to  be  invented  for  delight  and  in  imitation  of  history.  And  as  for  such  ai 
no  man  would  so  much  as  imagine  or  relate,  they  seem  to  be  sought  out  for  other  ends:  forwbt 
kind  of  fiction  is  that  wherein  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  taken  Metis  to  wife,  and  perceiving  that  ik 
vras  with  child,  to  have  devoured  her,  whence  himself  conceiving,  brought  fortli  Pallas  armed  oct 
of  his  head  ?  Truly,  I  think  there  was  never  dream,  so  different  to  the  course  of  cogitation,  and  so 
full  of  monstrosity,  ever  hatched  in  the  brain  of  man.  Above  all  things  this  prevails  most  with  oh, 
and  is  of  singular  moment;  many  of  these  fables  seem  not  to  be  invented  of  those  by  whom  tikey 
are  related  and  celebrated,  as  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  others :  for  if  it  were  so,  that  they  took  begia> 
ning  in  that  age,  and  from  those  authors  by  whom  they  are  delivered  and  brought  to  our  hands,  bj 
mind  grives  me  there  could  be  no  great  or  high  matter  expected,  or  supposed  to  proceed  from  them  ii 
respect  of  these  originals.  But  if  with  attention  we  consider  the  matter,  it  will  appear  that  tky 
were  delivered  and  related  as  things  formerly  believed  and  received,  and  not  as  newly  invented  and 
offered  unto  us.  Besides,  seeing  they  are  diversely  related  by  writers  that  lived  near  about  one  and 
the  selfsame  time,  we  may  easily  perceive  that  they  were  common  things  derived  from  precedot 
memorials ;  and  that  they  became  various  by  reason  of  the  divers  ornaments  bestowed  on  them  ky 
particular  relations;  and  the  consideration  of  this  must  needs  increase  in  us  a  great  opinion  of  tha^ 
as  not  to  be  accounted  either  the  effects  of  the  times,  or  inventions  of  the  poets,  bat  as  sacred  relics  or 
abstracted  airs  of  better  times,  which,  by  tradition  from  more  ancient  nations,  fell  into  the  tnimpeM 
and  flutes  of  the  Grecians.  But  if  any  do  obstinately  contend,  that  allegories  are  always  advea&tt* 
ally,  and  as  it  were  by  constraint,  never  naturally  and  properly  included  in  fables,  we  will  not  W 
much  troublesome,  but  suffer  them  to  enjoy  that  gravi^  of  judgment  which  I  am  saie  they  affse^ 
although  indeed  it  be  but  lumpish  and  almost  leaden.  And,  if  they  be  worthy  to  be  taken  notice  o( 
we  will  begin  afresh  with  them  in  some  other  fashion. 

r' There  is  found  among  men,  and  it  goes  for  current,  a  twofold  use  of  parables,  and  those,  whidiii 
'more  to  be  admired,  referred  to  contrary  ends,  conducing  as  well  to  the  folding  up  and  keeping  of 
things  under  a  veil,  as  to  the  enlightening  and  laying  open  of  obscurities.  But,  omitting  the  fonaei^ 
rather  than  to  undergo  wrangling,  and  assuming  ancient  fables  as  things  vagrant  and  composed  osly 
for  delight,  the  latter  must  questionless  till  remain  as  not  to  be  wrested  from  us  by  any  violence  of 
wit,  neither  can  any  (that  is  but  meanly  learned)  hinder,  but  it  must  absolutely  be  received  as  athiBf 
grave  and  sober,  free  from  all  vanity,  and  exceeding  profitable  and  necessary  to  all  sciences.  Tla 
is  it,  I  say,  that  leads  the  understanding  of  man  by  an  easy  and  gentle  passage  through  all  wml 
^nd  abstruse  inventions  which  any  way  differ  from  common  received  opinions.  Therefore,  in  lh» 
I  first  ages,  (when  many  human  inventions  and  conclusions,  which  are  now  common  and  vulgar,  wen 
I  new,  and  not  generally  known,)  all  tilings  were  full  of  fables,  enigmas,  parables,  and  similes  of  all 
;sorts;  by  which  they  sought  to  teach  and  lay  open,  not  to  hide  and  conceal  knowledge,  especially 
jSeeing  the  understandings  of  men  were  in  those  times  rude  and  impatient,  and  almost  incapable  of 
\any  subtilties,  such  things  only  excepted  as  were  the  objects  of  sense ;  for,  as  hieroglyphics  pifr 
pedcd  letters,  so  parables  were  more  ancient  than  arguments :  and  in  these  days  also,  he  that  wosU 
illuminate  nicn^s  minds  anew  in  any  old  matter,  and  that  not  with  disprofit  and  harshness,  maft 
absolutely  take  the  same  course,  and  use  the  help  of  similes.  Wherefore  affer  all  that  hath  bos 
said,  we  will  thus  conclude,  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  it  was  either  much  or  happy:  much,  if 
these  figures  and  tropes  were  invented  by  study  and  premeditation ;  happy,  if  they,  intending  nothiif 
less,  gave  matter  and  occasion  to  so  many  worthy  me<litations.  As  concerning  my  labours,  if  tbeit 
be  any  thing  in  them  which  may  do  good,  I  will  on  neither  part  count  them  ill  bestowed,  my  purpose 
being  to  illustrate  cither  antiquity  or  things  themselves.  Neither  am  I  ignorant  that  this  very  solh 
ject  hath  been  attempted  by  others :  but  to  speak  as  I  think,  and  that  freely,  without  ostentation,  tfao 
dignity  and  efficacy  of  the  thing,  is  almost  lost  by  these  men^s  writings,  though  voluminous  and  fall 
of  pains,  whilst  not  diving  into  the  depth  of  matters,  but  skilful  only  in  certain  commonplacrf. 
have  applied  the  sense  of  these  parables  to  certain  vulgar  and  general  things,  not  so  much  as  glaae- 
ing  at  their  true  virtue,  genuine  propriety,  and  full  depth.  I,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  shall  be  new  in 
common  things;  wherefore,  leaving  such  as  are  plain  and  open,  I  will  aim  at  further  and  richer 
inatters. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 


CASSANDRA,  OR  DIVINATION. 

The  poets  fable,  that  Apollo  being  enamoured 
of  Cassandra,  was,  by  her  many  shifU  and  can- 
ning sleights,  still  deluded  in  his  desire ;  but  yet 
fed  on  with  hope  until  such  time  as  she  bad  dr^wn 
from  him  the  gift  of  prophesying ;  and  having  by 
such  her  dissimulation,  in  the  end  attained  to  that 
which  from  the  beginning  she  sought  after,  at  last 
flatly  rejected  his  suit :  who,  finding  himself  so 
fiur  engaged  in  his  promise,  as  that  he  could  not 
by  any  means  revoke  again  his  rash  gift,  and  yet 
inflamed  with  an  earnest  desire  of  revenge,  highly 
disdaining  to  be  made  the  scorn  of  a  crafty  wench, 
annexed  a  penalty  to  his  promise,  to  wit,  that  she 
should  ever  foretell  the  truths  but  never  be  believed; 
to  were  her  divinations  always  faithful,  but  at  no 
time  regarded,  whereof  she  still  found  the  expe- 
rience, yea,  even  in  the  ruin  of  her  own  country, 
which  she  had  often  forewarned  them  of,  but  they 
neither  gave  credit  nor  ear  to  her  words. 

This  fable  seems  to  intimate  the  unprofitable 
liberty  of  untimely  admonitions  and  counsels  :  for 
thdy  that  are  so  overweened  with  the  sharpness 
«fed  dexterity  of  their  own  wit  and  capacit^,  as 
that  they  disdain  to  submit  themselves  to  the  docu- 
ments of  Apollo,  the  god  of  harmony,  whereby  to 
learn  and  observe  the  method  and  measure  of  af- 
£riis,  the  grace  and  gravity  of  discourse,  the  diflfer- 
aocies  between  the  more  jadicious  and  more  vulgar 
ears,  and  the  doe  times  when  to  speak  and  when  to 
be  silent;  be  they  never  so  sensible  and  pregnant, 
and  their  judgments  never  so  profound  and  profit- 
able, yet  in  all  their  endeavours  either  of  persuasion 
or  perforce,  they  avail  nothing ;  neither  are  they  of 
any  moment  to  advantage  or  manage  matters,  but 
do  rather  hasten  on  the  ruin  of  all  those  that  they 
adhere  or  devote  themselves  unto;  and  then,  at 
last,  when  calamity  hath  made  men  feel  the  event 
of  neglect,  then  shall  they,  too  late,  be  reverenced 
as  deep  foreseeing  and  faithful  prophets :  whereof 
a  notable  instance  is  eminently  set  forth  in  Marcus 
Cato  Uticensis,  who,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  dis- 
covered afar  off,  and  as  an  oracle  long  foretold,  the 
approaching  ruin  of  his  country,  and  the  plotted 
tyranny  hovering  over  the  state,  both  in  the  first 
conspiracy,  and  as  it  was  prosecuted  in  the  civil 
contention  between  Cesar  and  Pompey,  and  did 
no  good  the  while,  but  rather  harmed  the  com- 
monwealth and  hastened  on  his  country*s  bane ; 
which  M.  Cicero  wisely  observed,  and  writing  to 
a  familiar  friend,  doth  in  these  terms  excellently 


describe,  «*  Cato  optime  sentit,  sed  nocet  interdum 
Reipublice :  loquitur  enim  tanquam  in  Republic^ 
Platonis,  non  tanquam  in  fece  Romult.''  Cato 
(saith  he)  judgeth  profoundly,  but  in  the  mean 
time  damnifies  the  state,  for  he  speaks  as  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Plato,  and  net  as  in  the  drugs 
of  Romulus. 

TYPHON,  OR  A  REBEL. 

Juno,  being  vexed  (say  the  poets)  that  Jupiter 
had  begotten  Pallas  by  himself  without  her,  ear 
nestly  pressed  all  the  other  gods  and  goddesses,that 
she  might  also  bring  forth  of  herself  alone  without 
him ;  and  having  by  violence  and  importunity  ob- 
tained a  grant  thereof,  she  smote  the  earth,  and 
forthwith  sprang  up  Typhon,  a  huge  and  horrid 
monster.  This  strange  birth  she  conunits  to  a 
serpent,  as  a  foster-fatiher,  to  nourish  it ;  who  no 
sooner  came  to  ripeness  of  years  but  he  provokes 
Jupiter  to  battle.  In  the  conflict,  the  giant,  get- 
ting the  upper  hand,  takes  Jupiter  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, carries  him  into  a  remote  and  obscure  conn- 
try,  and  (cutting  out  the  sinews  of  his  hands  and 
feet)  brought  them  away,  and  so  left  him  miserably 
mangled  and  maimed;  but  Mercury  recovering 
these  nerves  from  Typhon  by  stealth,  restored 
them  again  to  Jupiter.  Jupiter  being  again  by 
this  means  corroborated,  assaults  the  monster 
afresh,  and  at  the  first  strikes  him  with  a  thunder- 
bolt, from  whose  blood  serpents  were  engendered. 
This  monster  at  length  fainting  and  flying,  Jupiter 
casts  on  him  the  mount  ^tna,  and  with  the 
weight  thereof  crushed  him. 

This  fable  seems  to  point  at  the  variable  fortune 
of  princes,  and  the  rehellious  insurrection  of  trai- 
tors in  state.  For  princes  may  well  be  said  to  be 
married  to  their  dominions,  as  Jupiter  was  to 
Juno ;  but  it  happens  now  and  then,  that  being 
deboshed  by  the  long  custom  of  empiring  and 
bending  towards  tyranny,  they  endeavour  to  draw 
all  to  themselves,  and,  contemning  the  counsel 
of  their  nobles  and  senators,  hatch  laws  in  their 
own  brain,  that  is,  dispose  of  things  by  their  own 
fancy  and  absolute  power.  The  people,  repining 
at  tliis,  study  how  to  create  and  set  up  a  chief  of 
their  own  choice.  This  project,  by  the  secret 
instigation  of  the  peers  and  nobles,  doth  for  the 
most  part  take  his  begrinning;  by  whose  con- 
nivance the  commons  being  set  on  edge,  there  fol- 
lows a  kind  of  murmuring  or  discontent  in  the 
state,  shadowed  by  the  infancy  of  Typhon,  which 
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being  nursed  by  the  natural  pravity,  and  clownish 
malignity  of  the  vulgar  sort,  (unto  princes  as  in- 
festuous  as  serpents,)  is  again  repaired  by  renewed 
strength,  and  at  last  breaks  out  into  open  rebellion, 
which,  because  it  brings  infinite  mischiefs  upon 
prince  and  people,  is  represented  by  the  monstrous 
deformity  of  Typhon:  his  hundred  heads  signify 
their  divided  powers,  his  fiery  mouths  their  in- 
famed  intents,  his  serpentine  circles  their  pesti- 
lent malice  in  besieging,  his  iron  hands  their  mer- 
ciless slaughters,  his  eagle's  talons  their  greedy 
rapines,  his  plumed  body  their  continual  rumours, 
and  scouts,  and  fears,  and  suchlike ;  and  some- 
times these  rebellions  grow  so  potent,  that  princes 
are  enforced  (transported  as  it  were  by  the  rebels, 
and  forsaking  the  chief  seats  and  cities  of  the 
kingdom)  to  contract  their  power,  and,  being  de- 
prived of  the  sinews  of  money  and  majesty,  be- 
take themselves  to  some  remote  and  obscure  cor- 
ner within  their  dominions ;  but  in  process  of 
time,  if  they  beir  their  misfortunes  with  modersr 
tion,  they  may  recover  their  strength  by  the  virtue 
and  industry  of  Mercury,  that  is,  they  may,  by  be- 
coming afiable,  and  by  reconciling  the  minds  and 
wills  of  their  subjects  with  grave  edicts  and  gra- 
cious speech,  excite  an  alacrity  to  grant  aids  and 
subsidies  whereby  to  strengthen  their  authority 
anew.  Nevertheless,  having  learned  to  be  wise 
and  wary,  they  will  refrain  to  try  the  chance  of 
fortune  by  war,  and  yet  study  how  to  suppress 
the  reputation  of  the  rebels  by  some  famous 
action,  which  if  it  fall  out  answerable  to  their 
expectation,  the  rebels,  finding  themselves  weak- 
ened, and  fearing  the  success  of  their  broken 
projects,  betake  themselves  to  some  sleight  and 
vain  bravadoes  like  the  hissing  of  serpents,  and 
at  length  in  despair  betake  themselves  to  flight, 
and  then  when  they  begin  to  break,  it  is  safe  and 
timely  for  kin^  to  pursue  and  oppress  them  with 
the  forces  and  weight  of  the  kingdom,  as  it  were 
with  the  mountain  iEtna. 


THE  CYCLOPS,  OR  THE  MINISTERS 
OF   TERROR. 

Thkt  say  the  Cyclops,  for  their  fierceness  and 
cruelty,  were  by  Jupiter  cast  into  hell,  and  there 
doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  but  Tellus 
persuaded  Jupiter  that  it  would  do  well,  if  being 
set  at  liberty,  they  were  put  to  forge  thunderbolts, 
which  being  done  accordingly,  they  became  so 
painful  and  industrious,  as  that  day  and  night  they 
continued  hammering  out  in  laborious  diligence 
thunderbolts  and  other  instruments  of  terror.  In 
process  of  time  Jupiter  having  conceived  a  dis- 
pleasure against  ^sculapius,  the  son  of  Apollo, 
for  restoring  a  dead  man  to  life  by  physic,  and 
concealing  his  dislike  because  there  was  no  just 
cause  of  anger,  the  deed  being  pious  and  famous, 
secretly  incensed  the  Cyclops  against  him,  who 
without  delay  slew  him  with  a  thunderbolt ;  in 


revenge  of  which  act,  Apollo,  Jupiter  not  piohftiw 
ing  it,  shot  them  to  death  with  his  arrows. 

This  fable  may  be  applied  to  the  prajeeli  tf 
kings,  who  having  cmeU  bloody,  and  eiactti| 
officers,  do  first  punish  and  displace  them;  ate* 
wards,  by  the  counsel  of  Tellus,  that  is  of  mm 
base  and  ignoble  person,  and  by  the  prevaiUi| 
respect  of  profit,  they  admit  them  into  their  pim 
again,  that  they  may  have  instnunents  in  a  reifi- 
ness,  if  at  any  time  there  should  need  eitkr 
severity  of  execution  or  aceerbity  of  exaetiob 
These  servile  creatures  being  by  nature  end, 
and  by  their  former  fortone  exasperated,  and  p» 
ceiving  well  what  is  expected  at  their  hands,  in 
show  themselves  wonderful  oflScious  in  toch  kiid 
of  employments;  but  being  too  rash  and  predfi- 
tate  in  seeking  countenance  and  creeping  im 
favour,  do  sometimes  take  occasion,  firrai  iki 
secret  beckonings  and  ambiguous  commands  tf 
Uieir  prince,  to  perfi>rm  some  hateful  execsnaii 
But  princes  abhorring  the  fact,  and  knowing  wdl 
that  they  shall  never  want  such  kind  of  intti- 
ments,  do  utterly  forsake  them,  turning  ikM 
over  to  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  wronged,  to 
their  accusations  and  revenge,  and  to  the  geaoal 
hatred  of  the  people ;  so  that  with  great  applaoM 
and  prosperous  wishes  and  acclamations  towaidi 
the  prince,  they  are  brought  rather  too  late  tbn 
undeservedly  to  a  miserable  end. 

NARCISSUS,  OR  SELF-LOVE. 

Thet  say  that  Narcissus  was  exceeding  fiir 
and  beautiful,  but  wonderful  proud  and  disdiia- 
ful;  wherefore  despising  all  others  in  respect  «f 
himself,  he  leads  a  solitary  life  in  the  woods  «i 
chases  with  a  few  followers,  to  whom  he  aloM 
was  all  in  all ;  amongst  the  rest  there  follows  Ub 
the  nymph  Echo.  During  his  course  of  lifii,  it 
fatally  so  chanced  that  be  came  to  a  clear  fiM» 
tain,  upon  the  bank  whereof  be  lay  down  to  i^ 
pose  himself  in  the  heat  of  the  day;  and  hamf 
espied  the  shadow  of  his  own  face  in  the  waM^ 
was  so  besotted  and  ravished  with  the  coote» 
plation  and  admiration  thereof,  that  he  by  si 
means  possibly  could  be  drawn  from  beboUiaf 
his  image  in  this  glass;  insomuch,  that  by  eos- 
tinual  gazing  thereupon,  he  pined  away  to  nothifl|^ 
and  was  at  last  turned  into  a  flower  of  hb  ova 
name,  which  appears  in  the  beginning  of  lk» 
spring,  and  is  sacred  to  the  infernal  powa% 
Pluto,  Proserpina,  and  the  Furies. 

This  fable  seems  to  show  the  dispositions  asd 
fortunes  of  those,  who  in  respect  either  of  their 
beauty  or  other  gift  wherewith  they  are  adoracd 
and  graced  by  nature,  without  the  help  of  iads^ 
try,  are  so  far  besotted  in  themselves  as  that  thflj 
prove  the  cause  of  their  own  destruction.  For  k 
is  the  property  of  men  infected  with  this  hunoar 
not  to  come  much  abroad,  or  to  be  conversant  is 
civil  affairs;  specially  seeing  those  that  are  is 
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pablic  place  most  of  necessity  enommter  with 
Bumy  eoDtempts  and  soorns  which  may  much 
^ilieet  and  trouble  their  minds;  and  tfaerefbie 
tiiey  lead  for  the  moet  part  a  solitary,  piiyate,  and 
ebaonre  life,  attended  on  with  a  few  fdloweis, 
and  those  snch  as  will  adore  and  admire  them, 
like  an  echo,  flatter  them  in  all  their  sayings,  and 
^»plaad  them  in  all  &eir  words;  so  &at  being 
by  this  cnstom  sedooed  and  pnffed  up,  and  as  it 
were  stupified  with  the  admiration  of  themselTes, 
ihey  are  possessed  with  so  stjange  a  sloth  and 
idleness,  that  they  grow  in  a  manner  benumbed 
and  defective  of  all  Tigour  and  abcrity.  Ele- 
gantly doth  this  flower,  appearing  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spring,  represent  the  iBceness  of  these 
men's  dispositions^  who  in  their  youth  doflourbh 
and  wax  famous;  but  being  come  to  ripeness  of 
years,  they  deceive  and  frustrate  the  good  hope 
that  is  conceived  of  them.  Neither  is  it  imper- 
tinent that  this  flower  is  said  to  be  consecrated  to 
the  infernal  deities,  because  men  of  this  disposi- 
tion become  unprofitable  to  all  human  things. 
For  whatsoever  produceth  no  fruit  of  itself,  but 
passefli  and  vanisheth  as  if  it  never  had  been, 
like  &e  way  of  a  ship  in  the  sea,  that  ihe  an- 
eients  were  wont  to  dedicate  to  the  ghosts,  and 
powers  below. 

STYX,  OR  LEAGUES. 

The  oath  by  which  the  gods  were  wont  to 
oblige  themselves  when  they  meant  to  ratify  any 
tiling  so  firmly  as  never  to  revoke  it,  is  a  thing 
well  known  to  ihe  vulgar,  as  being  mentioned 
almost  in  every  fable,  which  was,  when  they  did 
not  invoke  or  call  to  witness  any  oelestial  majesty 
or  divine  power,  but  only  the  river  Styx,  that  with 
crooked  and  meandry  turnings  encircleth  the  pa- 
lace of  the  infernal  Dis.  This  was  held  as  the 
only  manner  of  their  sacrament,  and,  besides  it, 
not  any  other  vow  to  be  accounted  firm  and  invio- 
lable, and  therefore  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted, 
if  any  did  perjure  themselves,  was,  that  for  cer- 
tain years  they  should  be  put  out  of  commons, 
and  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  table  of  the  gods. 

This  fable  seems  to  point  at  the  leagues  and 
pacts  of  princes,  of  which  more  truly  than  op- 
portunely may  be  said,  that  be  they  never  so 
strongly  confirmed  with  the  solemnity  and  leli. 
gion  of  an  oath,  yet  are  for  the  most  part  of  no 
validity;  insomuch,  that  they  are  made  rather 
with  an  eye  to  reputation,  and  report,  and  cere- 
mony, than  to  faiUi,  security,  and  efiect  More- 
over,  add  to  these  the  bonds  of  affinity,  as  the  sa- 
craments  of  nature,  and  mutual  deserts  of  each 
part,  and  you  shall  observe,  that  with  a  great 
many,  all  these  things  are  placed  a  degree  under 
ambition  and  profit,  and  the  licentious  desire  of 
domination ;  and  so  much  the  rather,  because  it 
is  sn  easy  thing  for  princes  to  defbnd  and  cover 
their  unlawful  desires  and  unfiiithfal  vows  with 
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mahy  outwardly  seemmg  Mr  pretexts,  especially 
seeing  tiiere  is  no  umpire  or  moderator  of  matters 
concluded  upon,  to  whom  a  reason  should  be 
tsndeied.  Therefore  Itoe  is  no  true  and  proper 
thing  made  choice  of  for  the  confirmation  of  faith, 
and  that  no  celestial  power  neither,  but  is  indeed 
necessity,  (a  great  god  to  great  potentates,)  the 
peril  also  of  state,  and  the  communication  of 
profit  As  for  neoessity,  it  is  elegantly  represent- 
ed by  Styx,  that  &tal  and  irremeable  river ;  and 
this  godhead  did  Ipiehratea,  the  Athenian,  call  to 
the  confirmation  of  a  league,  who,  because  he 
alone  is  found  to  speak  plainly  that  which  many 
hide  covertly  in  their  breasts,  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  relate  his  words.  He  observing  how 
the  Lacsdemonians  had  thought  upon  and  pro- 
pounded divers  cautions,  sanctions,  confirmations, 
and  bonds,  pertaimng  to  leagues,  interposed  thus : 
^  Unum  Laendemonii,  nobis  vohiscum  vinculum, 
et  securitatis  ratio  esse  possit,  si  plane  demonstre- 
tis,  voo  ea  nobis  eoncesslBse,  et  inter  manus  posu- 
isse,  ut  vobis  faeultas  Isdendi  nos  si  maxime  vel- 
letis  minime  suppetere  possit.*'  There  is  one 
thing,  oh  Lacsdemonians !  that  would  link  us 
unto  yon  in  the  bond  of  amity,  and  be  the  occa- 
sion of  peace  and  security,  which  is,  if  you  would 
plainly  demonstrate  that  you  have  yielded  up 
and  put  into  our  hands  such  things  as  that,  would 
yon  hurt  us  never  so  fain,  yon  should  yet  be  dis- 
fumished  of  means  to  do  it  If,  therefore,  the 
power  of  hurting  be  taken  away,  or  if^  by  breach 
of  league,  there  follow  the  danger  of  the  ruin  or 
diminution  of  tiie  state  or  tribute,  then  indeed  the 
leagues  may  seem  to  be  ratified  and  established, 
and  as  it  were  confirmed  by  the  sacrament  of 
the  Stygian  lake ;  seeing  that  it  includes  the  fear 
of  prohibition  and  suspension  from  the  table  of 
the  gods,  under  which  name  the  laws  and  prerog- 
atives, the  plenty  and  felicity  of  a  kingdom  woe 
signified  by  the  ancients. 

PAN,  OR  NATURE. 

Thc  ancients  have  exquisitely  described  Na- 
ture  under  the  person  of  Pan,  whose  original 
they  leave  doubtful ;  for  some  say  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Mercury,  others  attribute  unto  him  a  fisur 
different  beginning,  affirming  him  to  be  the  com- 
mon offspring  of  Penelope^s  suitors,  upon  a  sus- 
picion that  every  one  of  them  had  to  do  with  her ; 
which  latter  relation  doubtless  gave  occasion  to 
some  after  writers  to  entitie  this  ancient  fable 
with  the  name  of  Penelope :  a  thing  very  frequent 
amongst  them  when  they  apply  old  fictions  to 
young  persons  and  names,  and  that  many  times 
absurdly  and  indiscreetly,  as  may  be  seen  here : 
for  Pan,  being  one  of  the  ancient  gods,  was  long 
before  the  time  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope.  Be- 
sides, for  her  matrimonial  chastity,  she  was  held 
venerable  by  antiquity.  Neither  may  we  preter- 
mit the  third  conceit  of  his  birth:  for  some  say 
8B 
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tbat  he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  HybriSf  which 
signifies  contumely  or  disdain:  but  howsooTer 
begotten,  the  Paicae,  they  say,  were  his  sisters. 
He  is  portrayed  by  the  ancients  in  this  guise ;  on 
his  head  a  pair  of  horns  to  reach  to  heaven,  his 
body  rough  and  hairy,  his  beard  long  and  shaggy, 
his  shape  biformed,  above  like  a  man,  below  like 
a  beast,  his  feet  like  goats^  hoofs ;  bearing  these 
ensigns  of  his  jurisdiction,  to  wit,  in  his  left  hand 
a  pipe  of  seven  reeds,  and  in  his  right  a  sheep- 
hook,  or  a  staff  crooked  at  the  upper  end,  and  his 
mantle  made  of  a  leopard's  skin.  His  dignities 
and  offices  were  these :  he  was  the  god  of  hunt- 
ers,  of  shepherds,  and  of  all  rural  inhabitants ; 
chief  president  also  of  hill  and  mountains ;  and, 
next  to  Mercury,  the  ambassador  of  the  gods. 
Moreover,  he  was  accounted  the  leader  and  com- 
mander of  the  nymphs,  which  were  always  wont 
to  dance  the  rounds,  and  frisk  about  him ;  he  was 
accosted  by  the  satyrs  and  the  old  Sileni.  He 
had  power  also  to  strike  men  with  terrors,  and 
those  especially  vain  and  superstitious,  which  are 
termed  panic  fears.  His  acts  were  not  many, 
for  aught  that  can  be  found  in  records ;  the  chief- 
est  was,  that  he  challenged  Cupid  at  wrestling,  in 
which  conflict  he  had  the  foil.  The  tale  goes,  too, 
how  that  he  caught  the  giant  Tjrphon  in  a  net,  and 
held  him  fast.  Moreover,  when  Ceres,  grum- 
bling and  chafing  that  Proserpina  was  ravished, 
had  hid  herself  away,  and  that  all  the  gods  took 
pains,  by  dispersing  themselves  into  every  cor- 
ner, to  find  her  out,  it  was  only  his  good  hap,  as 
he  was  hunting,  to  light  on  her,  and  acquaint  the 
rest  where  she  was.  He  presumed  also  to  put  it 
to  trial  who  was  the  best  musician,  he  or  Apollo ; 
and  by  the  judgment  of  Midas  was  indeed  prefer- 
red :  but  the  wise  judge  had  a  pair  of  asses'  ears 
privily  chopped  to  his  noddle  for  his  sentence. 
Of  his  love  tricks  there  is  nothing  reported,  or  at 
least  not  much ;  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  espe- 
cially being  among  a  troop  of  gods  so  profusely 
amorous.  This  only  is  said  of  him,  that  he  loved 
the  nymph  Echo,  whom  he  took  to  wife  ;  and  one 
pretty  wench  more  called  Syrinx,  towards  whom 
Cupid,  in  an  angry  and  revengful  humour,  because 
so  audaciously  he  had  challenged  him  at  wrest- 
ling, inflamed  his  desire.  Moreover,  he  had  no 
issue,  whidi  is  a  marvel  also,  seeing  the  gods, 
especially  those  of  the  male  kind,  were  very  gene- 
rative, only  he  was  the  reputed  father  of  a  little 
girl  called  lam  be,  that  with  many  pretty  tales 
was  wont  to  make  strangers  merry:  but  some 
think  that  he  did  indeed  beget  her  by  his  wife 
lam  be. 

This,  if  any  be,  is  a  noble  tale,  as  being  laid 
out  and  big  bellied  with  the  secrets  and  mysteries 
of  nature.  Pan,  as  his  name  imports,  represents 
and  lays  open  the  all  of  things  or  natnre.  Con- 
cerning his  origrinal  there  are  two  only  opinions 
that  go  for  current ;  for  cither  he  came  of  Mercu- 
ry, that  is,  the  Word  of  God,  which  the  Holy 


Scriptures  without  all  controTersy  affirm,  mi 
such  of  the  philosophers  as  had  any  smick  of  fr 
vinity  assented  unto,  or  else  from  the  rnnftwi 
seeds  of  things.  For  they  that  would  have  cm 
simple  beginning,  refer  it  unto  God;  or  if  ani^ 
riate  beginning,  they  would  have  it  varioM  a 
power ;  so  that  we  may  end  the  controveny  wiA 
this  distribution,  that  the  world  took  begimiif, 
either  from  Mercury,  or  from  the  seeds  of  dl 
things. 

vimo.  ECLoo.  6. 
**  Namque  canebat  uti  maf  niim  per  Inane  coacu. 
Bemina,  terrarunique,  anlniaN|ue  mariwiae  IkiiMOl. 
Et  liquid!  ■imul  i«nia :  Et  his  exordia  primia 
Omnia  et  ipie  tener  nundi  concreverit  otbii." 

For  ricb-vein*d  OrpUeiia  aw^eetljr  did  reheaiac 
How  that  the  seeds  of  lire,  air,  water,  eanli. 
Were  all  pact  in  the  vast  void  universe  : 
Aud  how  from  these,  aa  firalliofSr  all  had  binh. 
And  how  the  body  of  this  orbic  frame. 
From  tender  infancy  so  bif  became. 

But  as  touching  the  third  conceit  of  Pas^s  cri- 
ginal,  it  seems  that  the  Grecians,  either  by  ina* 
course  with  the  Egyptians,  or  one  way  or  otka^ 
had  heard  something  of  the  Hebrew  mysteries;  fa 
it  points  to  the  state  of  the  world,  not  coiiiidmd 
in  immediate  creation,  but  after  the  fall  d  Aifaaii 
exposed  and  made  subject  to  death  and  corrnptioi; 
for  in  tbat  state  it  was,  and  remains  to  this  d^, 
the  offspring  of  God  and  sin ;  and  therefore  dl 
these  three  narrations  concerning  the  manner  of 
Pan's  birth  may  seem  to  be  true,  if  it  be  ligkdy 
distinguished  between  thingra  and  times.  Fa 
this  Pan,  or  Nature,  which  we  inspect,  cortah 
plate,  and  reverence  more  than  is  fit,  took  begii^ 
ning  from  the  word  of  God  by  the  means  of  eo^ 
fused  matter,  and  the  entrance  of  preyarieilin 
and  corruption.  The  Destinies  may  well  k 
thought  the  sisters  of  Pan,  or  Nature,  beeoM 
the  beginnings,  and  continuances,  and  corruptiiaii 
and  depressions,  and  dissolutions,  and  emineneeii 
and  labours,  and  felicities  of  things,  and  all  tbi 
chances  which  can  happen  unto  any  thing,  «e 
linked  with  the  chain  of  causes  natural. 

Horns  are  attributed  onto  him,  because  hem 
are  broad  at  the  root  and  sharp  at  the  ends,  iht 
nature  of  all  these  things  being  like  a  pyraiMi 
sharp  at  the  top.  For  individual  or  singabr 
things  being  infinite  are  first  collected  into  speciei* 
which  are  many  also ;  then  from  species  into  ge- 
nerals, and  from  generals,  by  ascending,  are  eoo* 
tracted  into  things  or  notions  more  general ;  «o 
tliat  at  length  Nature  may  seem  to  be  contracted 
into  an  unity.  Neither  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Pan  toucheth  heaven  with  his  horns,  i 
the  height  of  nature  or  universal  ideas  do  in  i 
sort  pertain  to  things  divine ;  and  there  is  a  resdy 
and  short  passage  from  metaphy  sic  to  natural  ihti^ 
logy. 

The  body  of  nature  is  elegantly  and  with  deep 
judgment  depainted  hairy,  representing  the  beams 
or  operations  of  creatures ;  for  beams  are,  as  it 
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were,  the  hairs  and  hrisUes  of  natare ;  and  erery 
creature  is  either  more  or  less  beamy,  which  is 
>Biost  apparent  in  the  faculty  of  seeing,  and  no 
less  in  every  Yirtue  and  operation  that  ^ectuates 
upon  a  distant  object ;  for  whatsoeTer  works  np 
any  thing  afar  off,  that  may  rightly  be  said  to  dart 
forth  rays  or  beams. 

Moreover,  Pan's  beard  is  said  to  be  exceeding 
long,  because  the  beams  or  influences  of  celestifd 
bodies  do  operate  and  pierce  farthest  of  all ;  and 
the  sun,  when  his  higher  half  is  shadowed  with  a 
doud,  his  beams  break  out  in  the  lower,  and 
looks  as  if  he  were  bearded. 

Nature  is  also  excellently  set  forth  with  a  hi- 
formed  body,  with  respect  to  the  differences  be- 
tween superior  and  inferior  creatures.    For  one 
part,  by  reason  of  their  pulchritude  and  equability 
of  motion,  and  constancy  and  dominion  over  the 
earth  and  earthly  things,  is  worthily  set  out  by 
the  shape  of  man ;  and  the  other  part  in  respect 
of  their  perturbations  and  unconstant  motions, 
and  therefore  needing  to  be  moderated  by  the 
celestial,  may  be  well  fitted  with  the  figure  of  a 
ibrute  beast.    This  description  of  his  body  per- 
I  tains  also  to  the  partioipatibn  of  species;  for  no 
I  mtural  being  seems  to  be  simple,  but  as  it  were 
^participated  and  compounded  of  two;  as  for  ex< 
ample,  man  hath  something  of  a  beast,  a  beast 
someUiing  of  a  plant,  a  plant  something  of  inani- 
mate body,  of  that  all  natural  things  are  in  very 
deed  bifbrmed,  that  is  to  say,  compounded  of  a 
superior  and  inferior  species. 

It  is  a  witty  allegory  that  same,  of  the  feet  of 
the  goat,  by  reason  of  the  upward  tending  motion 
of  terrestisd  bodies  towards  the  air  and  heaven ; 
lor  the  goat  is  a  climbing  creatare,  that  loves  to  be 
hanging  about  the  rocks  and  steep  mountains; 
and  this  is  done  also  in  a  wonderful  manner  even 
by  those  things  which  are  destinated  to  this  infe- 
rior globe,  as  may  manifestly  appear  in  clouds 
and  meteors. 

The  two  ensigns  which  Pan  bears  in  hi&  hands 
do  point,  the  one  at  harmony,  the  other  at  empire : 
for  the  pipe,  consisting  of  seven  reeds,  doth  evi- 
dently  demonstrate  the  consent,  and  harmony,  and 
discordant  concord  of  all  inferior  creatures,  which 
is  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  seven  planets :  and 
that  of  the  sheep-hook  may  be  excellently  applied 
to  the  order  of  nature,  which  is  partly  right, 
partly  crooked :  this  staff  therefore  or  rod  is  spe- 
cially crooked  in  the  upper  end,  because  all  the 
works  of  divine  Providence  in  the  world  are  done 
in  a  far-fetched  and  circular  manner,  so  that  one 
thing  may  seem  to  be  effected,  and  yet  indeed  a 
clean  contrary  brought  to  pass,  as  the  selling  of 
Joseph  into  Egypt,  and  the  like.  Besides,  in  all 
wise  human  government,  they  that  sit  at  the  helm 
do  more  happily  bring  their  purposes  about,  and 
insinuate  more  easily  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  pretext  and  obliquo  courses  than  by  direct 
methods :  so  that  all  sceptres  and  masses  of  an. 


thority  onght  in  very  deed  to  be  crooked  in  the 
upper  end. 

Pan>  cloak  or  mantle  is  ingeniously  feigned 
to  be  a  skin  of  a  leopard,  because  it  is  full  of 
spots :  so  the  heavens  are  spotted  with  stars,  the 
sea  wiUi  rocks  and  islands,  the  land  with  flowers, 
and  every  particular  creature  also  is  for  the  mcst 
part  garnished  with  divers  colours  about  the 
superficies,  which  is  as  it  were  a  mantle  unto  it. 

The  office  of  Pan  can  be  by  nothing  so  lively 
conceived'  and  expressed,  as  by  feigning  him  to 
be  the  god  of  hunters;  for  every  natural  action, 
and  so  by  consequence  motion  and  progression,  is 
nothing  else  but  a  hunting.  Arts  and  sciences 
have  their  works,  and  human  counsels  their  ends, 
which  they  earnestly  hunt  after.  All  natural 
^ings  have  either  their  food  as  a  prey^  or  their 
pleasure  as  a  recreation  which  they  seek  for,  and 
that  in  a  most  expert  and  sagacious  manner. 

^Torva  lecna  lupitm  sequitur,  lupas  Ipte  capellam. 
FloreDteni  Gytiaum,  lequhur  Uiciva  capella. 

The  hnngry  llonew,  with  ihaxp  deiire, 
PnraoM  the  wolf,  the  wolf  the  wanton  goat: 
Tlie  goat  again  doth  greedily  aspire 
To  have  the  uefoil  Juice  paw  down  her  throat. 

Pan  is  also  said  to  be  the  god  of  the  country- 
clowns;  because  men  of  this  condition  lead  lives 
more  agreeable  unto  nature  than  those  that  live 
in  cities  and  courts  of  princes,  where  nature,  by 
too  much  art,  is  corrupted ;  so  as  the  saying  of 
the  poet,  though  in  the  sense  of  love,  might  be 
here  verified : 

'*  Para  minima  eat  ipia  poella  aui.*' 

The  maid  lo  triek*d  herself  with  art, 

That  of  herself  abe  is  least  paru 

He  was  held  to  be  lord  president  of  the  moun- 
tains; because  in  the  high  mountains  and  hills 
nature  lays  herself  most  open,  and  men  most  apt 
to  view  and  contemplation. 

Whereas  Pan  is  said  to  be,  next  unto  Mercury, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  there  is  in  that  a 
divine  mystery  contained ;  for,  next  to  the  word 
of  God,  the  image  of  the  world  proclaims  the 
power  and  wisdom  divine,  as  sings  the  sacred 
poet.  Psal.  xix.  1 :  **  Cceli  enanraht  gloriam  Dei 
atque  opera  manuum  ejus  indicat  firmamentum." 
The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  showeth  the  works  of  his  hands. 

The  nymphs,  that  is,  the  souls  of  living  things, 
take  great  delight  in  Pant  for  these  souls  are  the 
delights  or  minions  of  nature;  and  the  direction 
or  conduct  of  these  nymphs  is,  with  great  reason, 
attributed  unto  Pan,  because  the  souls  of  all 
things  living  do  follow  their  natural  dispositions 
as  their  guides ;  and  with  infinite  variety  every 
one  of  them,  after  his  own  fashion,  doth  If^p, 
and  frisk,  and  dance,  with  incessant  motions 
about  her.  The  satyrs  and  Sileni  also,  to  wil, 
youth  and  old  age,  are  some  of  Pan's  followers : 
for  of  all  natural  things,  there  is  a  lively,  jocund, 
!  and,  as  I  may  say,  a  dancing  age;  and  an  age 
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■gain  that  is  dull»  biblingr,  «nd  reeling.  The 
carriages  and  dispositions  of  both  which  ages, 
to  some  such  as  Democritus  was,  that  wo«dd 
obsenre  them  duly,  might,  peradventure,  seem  as 
ridiculous  and  deformed  as  the  gambols  of  the 
satyrs,  or  the  gestures  of  the  Sileni. 

Of  those  fears  and  terrors  which  Pan  is  said 
to  be  the  author,  there  may  be  this  wise  con- 
struction made:  namely,  that  nature  hath  bred  in 
cTery  liTing  thing  a  kind  of  care  and  fear  tend- 
ing to  the  presenration  of  its  own  life  and  being, 
and  to  the  repelling  and  shunning  of  all  things 
hurtful ;  and  yet  nature  knows  not  how  to  keep  a 
mean,  but  always  intermixes  vain  and  empty 
fears  with  such  as  are  discreet  and  profitable :  so 
that  all  things,  if  their  insides  might  be  seen, 
would  appear  full  of  panic  (rights;  but  men, 
especially  in  hard,  fearful,  and  diyerse  times,  are 
wonderfvJly  infatuated  with  superstition,  which 
indeed  is  nothing  else  but  a  panic  terror. 

Concerning  the  audacity  of  Pan  in  challenging 
Cupid  at  wrestling:  the  meaning  of  it  is,  that 
matter  wants  not  inclination  and  desire  to  the 
relapsing  and  dissolution  of  the  worid  into  the 
old  chaos,  if  her  malice  and  yiolence  were  not 
restrained  and  kept  in  order  by  the  prepotent 
unity  and  agreement  of  things,  signified  by  Cupid 
or  the  god  of  lore;  and  therefore  it  was  a  happy 
turn  for  men,  and  all  things  else,  that  in  that 
conflict  Pan  was  found  too  weak  and  orercome. 

To  the  same  efieet  may  be  interpreted  his 
catching  of  Tjrphon  in  a  net;  for  howsoever  there 
may  sometimes  happen  vast  and  unwonted  tu- 
mours, as  the  name  of  Typhon  imports,  either  in 
the  sea,  or  in  the  air,  or  in  the  earth,  or  elsewhere ; 
yet  nature  doth  entangle  it  in  an  intricate  toil, 
and  curb  and  restrain  it  as  it  were  with  a  cl&ain 
of  adamant,  the  excesses  and  insolencies  of  these 
kind  of  bodies. 

But  forasmuch  as  it  was  Pan^s  good  fortune  to 
find  out  Ceres  as  he  was  hunting,  and  thought 
little  of  it,  which  none  of  the  other  gods  could 
do,  though  they  did  nothing  else  but  seek  her, 
and  that  very  seriously,  it  gives  us  this  true  and 
grave  admonition,  that  we  expect  not  to  receive 
things  necessary  for  life  and  manners  from  philo- 
sophical abstractions,  as  from  the  greater  gods, 
albeit  they  applied  themselves  to  no  other  study, 
but  from  Pan;  that  is,  from  the  discreet  observe^ 
tion  and  experience,  and  the  universal  knowledge 
of  the  things  of  this  worid ;  whereby,  oftentimes 
even  by  chance,  and  as  it  were  going  a  hunting, 
such  inventions  are  lighted  upon. 

The  quarrel  he  made  with  Apollo  about  music, 
and  the  event  thereof,  contains  a  wholesome  in- 
struction, which  may  serve  to  restrain  men^s  rea- 
sons and  judgments  with  reins  of  sobriety,  from 
boasting  and  glorying  in  their  gifVs;  for  there 
seems  to  be  a  twofold  harmony  or  music,  the  one 
of  divine  providence,  and  the  other  of  human 
reason.    Now  to  tiie  ears  of  mortals,  that  is,  to 


human  judgment,  the  administratian  of  die  wtM 
and  creatures  therein,  and  the  more  secret  jslg^ 
ments  of  God,  sound  very  hard  and  hanh;  vM 
folly,  albeit  it  be  well  eel  oat  with  asses'  on, 
yet  notwithstanding  theae  ears  mxe  aeciet,  sii^i 
not  openly  appear ;  neither  is  it  perceived  oriofei 
as  a  deformity  by  the  vulgar. 

Lastly,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  dot  thai 
is  nothing  attributed  unto  Pan  eoneemiag  bm, 
but  only  oi  his  marriage  with  £cbo;  ftr  ii 
world  or  nature  doth  enjoy  itself  «nd  in  itsdf  d 
things  else.  Now  he  that  lores  would  eqiy 
something,  but  where  there  is  enough  theie  iiai 
place  lefi  to  desire ;  therefore  there  can  be  si 
wanting  love  in  Pan,  or  the  world,  nor  deeinti 
obtain  any  thing,  seeing  he  is  contented  wi&k» 
self,  but  only  speeches,  which,  if  plain,  aajk 
intimated  by  the  nymph  Echo,  or,  if  move  qaai, 
by  Syrinx.  It  is  an  excellent  invention  that  Fi^ 
or  the  world,  is  said  to  niake  choice  of  Echo  orij, 
above  all  other  speeches  or  Toices,  for  his  vifc; 
for  that  alone  is  true  philosophy  which  doih  M^ 
fully  render  the  very  words  of  the  worid;  siiil 
is  written  no  otherwise  than  the  worid  do&  ifr 
tate,  it  being  nothing  else  but  the  image  or  nA» 
tion  of  it,  not  adding  any  ftibag  of  its  ows,  Itf 
only  iterates  and  resounds.  It  helon^  alas  H 
the  sufficiency  or  perfection  of  the  worid,  that  k 
begets  no  issue;  for  the  world  doth  genenii  ■ 
respect  of  its  parts;  but  in  respect  of  the  wkk, 
how  can  it  generate,  seeing  without  it  there  m  m 
body!  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  tale  of  te 
tattling  girl  faltered  upon  Pan,  may  in  very  dMi 
with  great  reason,  be  added  to  this  fable;  fiv  ly 
her  are  represented  those  vain  and  idle  psttiH- 
concerning  the  nature  of  things  which  haft  ham 
frequent  in  all  ages,  and  have  filled  the  wrii 
with  novelties;  fhiitless,  if  you  respect  ths  mt^ 
ter;  changelings,  if  yon  respect  the  kind ;  sflB» 
times  creating  pleasure,  sometimea  ti  iliiiiw . 
with  their  overmuch  prattling. 

PERSEUS,  OR  WAR. 
Perseus  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  N- 
las  for  the  destroying  of  Medusa,  who  was  imj 
infestuons  to  the  western  parts  of  the  worid,  mi 
especially  about  the  utmost  coasts  of  Hiberia;  t 
monster  so  dire  and  horrid,  that  hy  her  oalf 
aspect  she  turned  men  into  stones,  "nris  Medsa 
alone  of  all  the  Gorgons  was  mortal,  the  rest  asl 
subject  to  death.  Perseus,  therefore,  prepsiiif 
himself  for  this  noble  enterprise,  had  arms  wi 
gifVs  bestowed  on  him  by  three  of  the  gods; 
Mercury  gave  him  wings  annexed  to  his  heth 
Pluto  a  helmet,  Pallas  a  shield  and  a  lookisf* 
glass.  Notwithstanding,  although  he  was  thai 
furnished,  he  went  not  directly  to  Medusa,  bsl 
first  to  the  Greas,  which,  by  the  mother's  aidi^ 
were  sisters  to  the  Gorgons.  lliese  Gnm  htm 
their  birth  were  hoarheaded,  resembling  eJd  we* 
men;  they  had  but  one  only  eye  and  one  tooA 
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tmon^  them  all,  both  which,  she  that  had  oc- 
casion to  go  abroad,  was  wont  to  take  with  her, 
and  at  her  return  to  lay  them  down  a^n.  This 
tffe  and  tooth  they  lent  to  Perseus ;  and  so  find- 
itig  himself  thoroughly  furnished  for  the  effecting 
of  his  design,  hastens  towards  Medusa.  Her  he 
found  sleeping,  and  yet  durst  not  present  himself 
with  his  face  towards  her,  lest  she  should  awake ; 
but  turning  his  head  aside  beheld  her  in  Pallas's 
glass,  and,  by  this  means  directing  his  blow,  cut 
off  her  head;  from  whose  blood  gashing  out, 
instantly  came  Pegasus,  the  flying-horse.  Her 
head  thus  smote  off,  Perseus  bestows  on  Pallas*s 
shield,  which  yet  retained  this  Tirtue,  that  what- 
soever looked  upon  it  should  become  as  stupid  as 
a  stone,  or  one  like  planet-stmcken. 

This  fable  seems  to  direct  the  preparation  and 
order  that  is  to  be  used  in  making  of  war;  for  the 
more  apt  and  considerate  undertaking  whereof, 
tiuree  grave  and  wholesome  precepts,  savouring  of 
the  wisdom  of  Pallas,  are  to  be  observed. 

First,  That  men  do  not  much  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  conquest  of  neighbour  nations, 
fleeing  that  private  possessions  and  empires  aie 
enlarged  by  different  means ;  for  in  the  augmen- 
tation of  private  revenues,  the  vicinity  of  men's 
tarrttories  is  to  be  considered ;  but  in  the  propa- 
gation of  public  dominions,  the  occasion  and 
iaeility  of  making  war,  and  the  fruit  to  be  ez< 
pected  ought  to  be  instead  of  vicinity.  Certainly 
the  Romans,  what  time  their  conquests  towards 
the  west  scarce  reached  beyond  Liguria,  did  yet 
in  the  east  bring  all  the  provinces  as  far  as  the 
mountain  Taurus  within  the  compass  of  their 
tans  and  command;  and  therefore  Perseus,  al< 
fliough  he  were  bred  and  bom  in  the  east,  did  not 
yet  refuse  to  undertake  an  expedition  even  to  the 
uttermost  bounds  of  the  west 

Secondly,  There  must  be  a  care  had,  that  the 
motives  of  war  be  just  and  honourable ;  for  that 
begets  an  alacrity  as  well  in  the  soldiers  that 
fight  as  in  the  people  that  pay ;  it  draws  on  and 
procures  aids,  and  brings  many  other  commodities 
besides.  But  there  is  no  pretence  to  take  up 
arms  more  pious,  than  the  suppressing  of  tyranny ; 
under  which  yoke  the  people  lose  ^eh  courage, 
and  are  cast  down  without  heart  and  vigour,  as  in 
the  sight  of  Medusa. 

Thirdly,  It  is  wisely  added,  that  seeing  there 
were  three  Gorgons,  by  which  wars  are  repre- 
sented, Perseus  undertook  her  only  that  was 
mortal ;  that  is,  he  made  choice  of  such  a  kind 
of  vrar  as  vras  likely  to  be  effected  and  brought 
to  a  period,  not  pursuing  vast  and  endless  hopes. 

The  furnishing  of  Perseus  with  necessaries 
was  that  which  only  advanced  his  attempt,  and 
drew  fortune  to  be  of  his  side ;  for  he  had  speed 
£rom  Mercury,  concealing  of  his  counsels  from 
Orcus,  and  providence  from  Pallas. 

Neither  i»  it  withoat  an  allegory,  and  that  full 
of  matter  too,  that  those  wings  of  celerity  wen 


fastened  to  Perseus*  heels  and  not  to  his  ankles, 
to  his  feet  and  not  to  his  shoulders;  because 
speed  and  celerity  are  required,  not  so  much  im 
the  first  preparations  for  war,  as  in  those  things 
which  second  and  yield  aid  to  the  first;  for  there 
is  no  error  in  war  more  frequent,  than  that  pro- 
secutions and  subsidiary  forces  do  fail  to  answer 
the  alacrity  of  the  first  onsets. 

Now  for  that  helmet  which  Pluto  gave  him, 
powerful  to  make  men  invisible,  the  moral  is 
plain;  but  that  twofold*  gift  of  Providence,  to 
wit,  the  shield  and  looking-glass,  is  full  of  mo- 
rality ;  for  that  kind  of  providence,  which  like  a 
shield  avoids  the  force  of  blows,  is  not  alone 
needful,  but  that  also  by  which  the  strength,  and 
motions,  and  counsels  of  the  enemy  are  descried, 
as  in  the  looking-glass  of  Pallas. 

But  Perseus,  albeit  he  were  sufficiently  fur^ 
nished  with  aid  and  courage,  yet  was  he  to  do 
one  thing  of  special  importance  before  he  entered 
the  lists  with  this  monster,  and  that  was  to  have 
some  intelligence  with  the  Greae.  These  Grc» 
are  treasons,  which  may  be  termed  the  sisters  of 
war;  not  descended  of  the  same  stock,  but  hi 
unlike  in  nobility  of  birth ;  for  wars  are  generous 
and  heroical,  but  treasons  are  base  and  ignoble. 
Their  description  is  elegant,  for  they  are  said  to 
be  gray-headed,  and  like  old  women  from  their 
birth,  by  reason  that  traitors  are  continually  vexed 
with  cares  and  trepidations.  But  all  their  strength, 
before  they  break  out  into  open  rebellions,  con- 
sists either  in  an  eye  or  in  a  tooth;  for  every 
faction  alienated  from  any  state,  contemplates 
and  bites,  besides,  this  eye  and  tooth  is  as  it 
were  common;  for  whatsoever  they  can  learn 
and  know  is  delivered  and  carried  from  one  to 
another  by  the  hands  of  faction.  And  as  con- 
cerning the  tooth,  they  do  all  bite  alike,  and  sing 
^e  same  song;  so  that  hear  one  and  you  hear  all. 
Perseus  therefore  was  to  deal  with  these  Greas 
for  the  love  of  thdr  eye  and  tooth ;  their  eye  to 
discover,  their  tooth  to  sow  rumours  and  stir  up 
envy,  and  to  molest  and  trouble  the  minds  of 
men.  These  things  therefore  being  thus  disposed 
and  prepared,  he  addresses  himself  to  the  action 
of  war,  and  sets  upon  Medusa  as  she  slept ;  for  a 
wise  captain  will  ever  assault  his  enemy  when 
he  is  unprepared  and  most  secure,  and  then  is 
there  good  use  of  Pallas's  glass ;  for  most  men, 
before  it  come  to  the  push,  can  acutely  pry  into 
and  discern  their  enemies'  estate;  but  the  best 
use  of  this  glass  is  in  the  very  point  of  danger, 
that  the  manner  of  it  may  be  so  considered  that 
the  terror  may  not  discourage,  which  is  signified 
by  that  looking  into  this  glass  with  the  face 
turned  from  Medusa. 

The  monster's  head  being  cut  off,  there  fol 
low  two  effects.  The  first  was  the  procreation 
and  raising  of  Pegasus,  by  which  may  be  evi- 
dently understood  fame,  that,  flying  through  the 
world,  proclaims  victory.  The  second  is  the 
Si9 
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bearing  of  Medusa*8  head  in  bis  shield ;  to  which 
there  is  no  kind  of  defence  for  excellency  com- 
parable: for  the  one  famous  and  memorable  act 
prosperously  effected  and  brought  to  pass,  doth 
restrain  the  motions  and  insolencies  of  enemies 
and  makes  Envy  herself  silent  and  amazed. 

ENDYMION,  OR  A  FAVOURITE. 

It  is  said  that  Luna  was  in  love  with  the  shep- 
herd Endymion,  and  in  a  strange  and  unwonted 
manner  bewrayed  her  affection ;  for  he  lying  in  a 
cave  framed  by  nature  under  the  mountain  Lat- 
mus,  she  oftentimes  descended  from  her  sphere 
to  enjoy  his  company  as  he  slept;  and  after  she 
had  kissed  him  ascended  up  again.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  his  idleness  and  sleepy  security 
did  not  any  way  impair  his  estate  or  fortune ;  for 
Luna  brought  it  so  to  pass,  that  he  alone,  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  shepherds,  had  his  flock  in  best 
plight,  and  most  fruitful. 

This  fable  may  have  reference  to  the  nature 
and  dispositions  of  princes ;  for  they  being  full 
of  doubts  and  prone  to  jealousy,  do  not  easily 
acquaint  men  of  prying  and  curious  eyes,  and  as 
it  were  of  vigilant  and  wakeful  dispositions, 
with  the  secret  humours  and  manners  of  their 
life ;  but  such  rather  as  are  of  quiet  and  obser- 
vant natures,  suffering  them  to  do  what  they  list 
without  further  scanning,  making  as  if  they  were 
ignorant,  and  perceiving  nothing,  but  of  a  stupid 
disposition,  and  possessed  with  sleep,  yielding 
unto  them  simple  obedience  rather  than  sly  com- 
pliments ;  for  it  pleaseth  princes  now  and  then  to 
descend  from  their  thrones  or  majesty,  like  Luna 
from  the  superior  orb,  and  laying  aside  their  robes 
of  dignity,  which  always  to  be  cumbered  with 
would  seem  a  kind  of  burden,  familiarly  to  con- 
verse with  men  of  this  condition,  wfaich  they 
tliink  may  be  done  without  danger;  a  quality 
chiefly  noted  in  Tiberius  Cssar,  who,  of  all 
others,  was  a  prince  most  severe ;  yet  such  only 
were  gracious  in  his  favour,  as  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  disposition,  did  yet  constantly 
dissemble  as  if  they  knew  nothing.  This  was 
the  custom  also  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  King  of 
France,  a  cautious  and  wily  prince. 

Neither  is  it  without  elegancy  that  the  cause 
of  Endymion  is  mentioned  in  the  fable,  because 
that  it  is  a  thing  usual  with  such  as  are  the  fa- 
vourites of  princes,  to  have  certain  pleasant  retiring 
places  whither  to  invite  them  for  recreation  both 
of  body  and  mind,  and  that  without  hurt  or  pre- 
judice to  their  fortunes  also.  And  indeed  these 
kind  of  favourites  are  men  commonly  well  to 
pass;  for  princes,  although  peradventure  they 
promote  them  not  ever  to  places  of  honour,  yet 
do  they  advance  them  sufficiently  by  their  favour 
and  countenance:  neither  do  they  affect  them 
thus  only  to  serve  their  own  turn;  but  are  wont 
in  enrich  them  now  and  then  with  great  dignities 
and  bounties. 


THE  SISTER  OF  THE  GLINTS,  OR 

FAME. 
It  is  a  poetical  relation,  that  the  giants  begotten 
of  the  earth  made  war  upon  Jupiter  and. the  other 
gods;  and  by  the  force  of  lightning  they  w«re 
resisted  and  ovothrown :  whereat  the  earth  being 
excitated  to  wrath,  in  revenge  of  her  children« 
brought  forth  Fame,  the  youngest  sister  of  the 
giants. 

« lUan  tern  pftreu  Irm  iitftau  deorani, 
EztremaiD  (ut  perbibent)  Cso  Eoceladoqoe  Mroma, 

Profenuit*' 

Provoked  hj  wimthftil  gods,  thti  toother  earth 
Givee  Ffeme,  the  ffient'i  young eet  eieter,  birth. 

The  meaning  of  the  fable  seems  to  be  diui : 
By  the  earth  is  signified  the  nature  of  the  vulgar, 
always  swollen  and  malignant,  and  still  broach- 
ing new  scandals  against  superiors,  and  having 
gotten  fit  opportunity  stirs  up  rebels  and  seditious 
persons,  that  with  impious  courage  do  molest 
princes,  and  endeavour  to  subvert  their  estates; 
but  being  suppressed,  the  same  natural  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  still  leaning  to  the  viler  sort, 
being  impatient  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  spread 
rumours,  raise  malicious  slanders,  repining  whis- 
perings, infamous  libels,  and  others  of  that  kindt 
to  the  detraction  of  them  that  are  in  authority; 
so  as*  rebellious  actions  and  seditions  reports 
differ  nothing  in  kind  and  blood,  but  as  it  wen 
in  sex  only,  the  one  sort  being  masculine  and  die 
other  feminine. 

ACTION  AND  PENTHEUS,  OR  A  CU- 
RIOUS  MAN. 

The  curiosity  of  men  in  prying  Into  secrets, 
and  coveting  with  an  undiscreet  desire  to  attain 
the  knowledge  of  things  forbidden,  is  set  forth 
by  the  ancients  in  two  other  examples,  the  one  of 
Actson,  the  other  of  Pcntheus. 

Actaeon  having  unawares,  and  as  it  were  by 
chance,  beheld  Diana  naked,  was  turned  into  a 
stag,  and  devoured  by  his  own  dogs. 

And  Pentheus  climbing  up  into  a  tree  with  a 
desire  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  hidden  sacrifices 
of  Bacchus,  was  strucken  with  such  a  kind  of 
frenzy,  as  that  whatsoever  he  looked  upon  be 
thought  it  always  double,  supposing,  among  other 
things,  he  saw  two  suns  and  two  Thebes;  inso- 
much, that  running  towards  Thebes,  spying  an- 
other Thebes,  instantly  turned  back  again,  and  so 
kept  still  running  forward  and  backward  widi 
perpetual  unrest. 

"Eumenlduro  Teluti  demene  vidit  agmina  Prntbeua, 
Et  solem  geminum,  el  duplkee  ae  ostender«  Thebaa.*' 
Pentheua  amazed,  doth  troops  of  Pnries  apy ; 
And  aun  and  Tbebea  aeem  double  to  hie  eye. 

The  first  of  the  fables  pertains  to  the  secrets 
of  princes,  the  second  to  divine  mysteries.  For 
those  that  are  near  about  princes,  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  more  secrets  than  they  would  have 
them,  do  certainly  incur  great  hatred :  and  there- 
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fore,  8usi>ecttngr  that  they  ere  shot  at,  and  oppor- 
tunities watched  for  their  overthrow,  do  lead  their 
liTee  like  stagi,  fearful  and  full  of  suspicion. 
And  it  happens  oftentimes  that  their  servants,  and 
those  of  their  household,  to  insinuate  into  the 
prince's  favour,  do  accuse  them  to  their  destruc- 
tion, for  aga JDSt  whomsoever  the  prince's  displea- 
•ore  is  known,  look  how  many  servants  that  man 
hath,  and  you  shall  find  them  for  the  meet  part  so 
many  traitors  unto  him,  that  his  end  may  prove  to  be 
like  Actaeon's. 

The  other  is  the  misery  of  Pentheus ;  for  that 
by  the  height  of  knowledge  and  nature  in  philo- 
sophy, having  climbed  as  it  were  into  a  tree,  do 
with  rash  attempts,  unmindful  of  their  frailty. 
pry  into  the  secrets  of  divine  mysteries,  and  are 
Justly  plagued  with  perpetual  inconstancy,  and 
with  wavering  and  perplexed  conceits;  for  see- 
ing the  light  of  nature  is  one  thing  and  of  grace 
another,  it  happens  so  to  them  as  if  they  saw 
two  suns.  And  seeing  the  "^aotions  of  life  and 
decrees  of  the  will  to  depend  on  the  understand- 
ing, it  follows  that  they  doubt,  are  inconstant  no 
less  in  will  than  in  opinion ;  and  so  in  like 
mtnner  they  may  be  said  to  see  two  Thebes ; 
tot  by  Thebes,  seeing  there  was  the  habitation 
mad  refuge  of  Pentheus,  is  ineant  the  end  of 
SDlians.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  they  know 
not  whither  they  go,  but  as  distracted  and  unre- 
solved in  the  scope  of  their  intentions,  are  in  all 
tilings  carried  about  with  sudden  passions  of  the 


ORPHEUS,.  OR  PHILOSOPHY. 

Tbb  tale  of  Orpheus,  though  common,  had 
DBfer  the  fortune  to  be  fitly  applied  in  every  point. 
It  may  seem  to  represent  the  image  of  philoso- 
phy :  for  the  person  of  Orpheus,  a  man  admirable 
nd  divine,  and  so  excellently  skilled  in  all  kind 
of  harmony,  that  with  his  sweet  ravishing  music 
he  did,  as  it  were,  charm  and  allure  all  things  to 
fidlow  him,  may  carry  a  singular  description  of 
philosophy ;  for  the  labours  of  Orpheus  do  so  far 
exceed  the  labours  of  Hercules  in  dignity  and 
sffleacy,  as  the  works  of  wisdom  excel  the  works 
offortitode. 

•  Orpheus,  ibr  the  love  he  bare  to  his  wife,  snatch- 
ad,  as  it  were,  from  him  by  untimely  death,  re- 
solved to  go  down  to  hell  with  his  harp,  to  try  if  he 
might  obtain  her  of  the  infernal  power.  Neither 
were  his  hopes  frustrated :  for  having  appeased 
them  with  the  melodious  sound  of  his  voice  and 
tooch,  prevailed  at  length  so  far,  as  that  they 
granted  him  leave  to  take  her  away  with  him;  but 
«n  this  condition,  that  she  should  follow  him,  and 
he  look  not  back  upon  her  till  he  came  to  Uie  light 
of  the  upper  world ;  which  he,  impatient  of,  out 
of  love  and  care,  and  thinking  that  he  was  in  a 
manner  past  all  danger,  nevertheless  violated,  in- 
•omnch  that  the  covenant  is  broken,  and  she  forth- 


wiUi  tumbles  back  again  headlong  into  hell. 
Orpheus  falling  into  a  deep  melancholy,  became 
a  contemner  of  women-kind,  and  bequeathed  him- 
self to  a  solitary  life  in  the  deserts ;  where,  by 
the  same  melody  of  his  voice  and  harp,  he  first 
drew  all  manner  of  wild  beasts  unto  him,  who, 
forgetful  of  their  savage  fierceness,  and  casting  off 
the  precipitate  provocations  of  lust  and  fury,  not 
caring  to  satiate  their  voracity  by  hunting  after 
prey,  as  at  a  theatre,  in  fawning  and  reconciled 
amity  one  towards  another,  standing  all  at  the  gaze 
about  him,  and  attentively  lend  their  ears  to  his 
music.  Neither  is  this  all :  for  so  great  was  the 
power  and  alluring  force  of  this  harmony,  that  he 
drew  the  woods,  and  moved  the  very  stones  to 
come  and  place  themselves  in  an  orderly  and 
decent  fashion  about  him.  These  things  succeed- 
ing happily,  and  with  great  admiration  for  a  time; 
at  lengUi  certain  Thracian  women,  possessed  with 
the  spirit  of  Bacchus,  made  such  a  horrid  and 
strange  noise  witft  their  comets,  that  the  sound  of 
Orpheus's  harp  could  no  more  be  heard,  insomuch 
as  that  harmony,  which  was  the  bond  of  that  order, 
and  society  being  dissolved,  all  disorder  began 
again,  and  the  beasts  returning  to  their  wonted  na- 
ture, pursued  one  another  unto  death  as  before ; 
neither  did  the  trees  and  stones  remain  any  longer 
in  their  places;  and  Orpheus  himself  was  by  thess 
female  Furies  torn  in  pieces,  and  scattered  all  over 
the  desert;  for  whose  cruel  death  the  river  Helicon, 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  in  horrible  indignation  hid  his 
head  underground,  and  raised  it  again  in  another 
place. 

The  meaning  of  this  fable  seems  to  be  thus : 
Orpheus's  music  is  of  two  sorts,  the  one  appeas- 
ing the  infernal  powers,  the  other  attracting  beasts 
and  trees.  The  first  may  be  fitly  applied  to 
natural  philosophy,  the  second  to  moral  or  civil 
discipline. 

The  most  noble  work  of  natural  philosophy  is 
the  restitution  and  renovation  of  things  corrupt- 
ible :  the  other,  as  a  lesser  degree  of  it,  the  pre- 
servation of  bodies  in  their  estates,  detaining 
them  from  dissolution  and  putrefaction :  and  if 
this  gift  may  be  in  mortals,  certainly  it  can  be 
done  by  no  other  means  than  by  the  due  and  ex- 
quisite temper  of  nature,  as  by  the  melody  and 
delicate  touch  of  an  instrument ;  but  seeing  it  is 
of  all  things  most  difficult,  it  is  seldom  or  never 
attained  unto;  and  in  all  likelihood  for  no  other 
reason,  more  than  through  curious  diligence  and 
untimely  impatience :  and  therefore  philosophy, 
hardly  able  to  produce  so  excellent  an  etkoi  in  a 
pensive  humour,  and  that  without  cause,  busies 
herself  about  human  objects,  and  by  persuasion 
and  eloquence  insinuating  the  love  of  virtue, 
equity,  and  concord,  in  the  minds  of  men,  draws 
multitudes  of  people  to  a  society,  makes  them 
subject  to  laws,  obedient  to  government,  and  for- 
getful of  their  unbridled  affections,  whilst  ther 
give  ear  to  precepts,  and  submit  themselves  Ia 
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discipline :  whence  follows  the  building^  of  houses, 
erecting  of  towns,  planting  of  fields  and  orchards 
with  trees,  and  the  like;  insomuch,  that  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  say,  that  even  thereby  stones  and 
woods  were  called  together  and  settled  in  order. 
And  afler  serious  trial  made  and  frustrated  about 
the  restoring  of  a  body  mortal,  this  care  of  civil 
affairs  follows  in  his  due  place;  because,  by  a 
plain  demonstration  of  the  inevitable  necessity 
of  death,  men*s  minds  are  moved  to  seek  eternity 
by  the  fame  and  glory  of  their  merits.  It  is  also 
wisely  said  in  the  fable,  that  Orpheus  was  averse 
from  the  love  of  women  and  marriage,  because 
the  delights  of  wedlock  and  the  love  of  children 
do  for  the  most  part  hinder  men  from  enterprising 
g^eat  and  noble  designs  for  the  public  good,  hold- 
ing posterity  a  sufficient  step  to  immortality,  with- 
out actions. 

Besides,  even  the  very  works  of  wisdom,  al- 
though amongst  all  human  things  they  do  most 
excel,  do  nevertheless  meet  wHh  their  periods. 
For  it  happens  that  after  kingdoms  and  common- 
wealths have  flourished  for  a  time,  even  tumults, 
and  seditions,  and  wars  arise;  in  the  midst  of 
which  huriy-burlies  first  laws  are  silent ;  men  re- 
turn to  the  pravity  of  their  natures;  fields  and 
towns  are  wasted  and  depopulated ;  and  then,  if 
their  fury  continue,  learning  and  philosophy  must 
needs  be  dismembered,  so  that  a  few  fragments 
only  in  some  places  will  be  found,  like  the  scatter- 
ed boards  of  shipwreck,  so  as  a  barbarous  age 
must  follow ;  and  the  streams  of  Helicon  being 
hid  under  the  earth,  until  the  vicissitude  of  things 
passing,  they  break  out  again  and  appear  in  seme 
other  remote  nation,  though  not  perhaps  in  the 
same  climate. 

CCELUM,  OR  BEGINNINGS. 

We  have  it  from  the  poets  by  tradition,  that 
Cffilum  was  the  ancientest  of  the  gods,  and  that 
his  members  of  generation  were  cut  off  by  his  son 
Saturn.  Saturn  had  many  children,  but  devoured 
them  as  soon  as  they  were  bom;  Jupiter  only 
escaped,  who  being  come  to  man's  estate,  thrust 
Saturn  his  father  into  bell,  and  so  usurped  the 
kingdom.  Moreover,  he  pared  off  his  father's 
genitals  with  the  same  falchion  that  Saturn  dis- 
membered Coelum,  and  cast  them  into  the  sea, 
whence  came  Venus.  Not  long  after  this,  Jupiter, 
being  scarce  settled  and  confirmed  in  this  kingdom, 
was  invaded  by  two  memorable  wars ;  the  first 
of  the  Titans,  in  the  suppressing  of  which  Sol, 
who  alone  of  all  the  Titans  fiivouring  Jupiter's 
side,  took  exceeding  great  pains.  The  second  was 
of  the  giants,,  whom  Jupiter  himself  destroyed 
with  thunderbolts;  and  so  all  wan  being  ended, 
he  reigned  secure. 

This  fable  seems  enigmatieally  to  show  from 
whence  all  things  took  their  beginning,  not 
much  differing  from  that  opinion  of  philosophers! 


which  Democritns  afterwaidB  laboored  to  bb» 
tain,  attributing  eternity  to  the  first  mallsr  mi 
not  to  the  world :  in  which  he  comes  soBevhn 
near  the  truth  of  divine  writ,  telling  ns  of  a  k^p 
deformed  mass,  before  the  beginning  of  tbtn 
days'  work. 

The  meaning  of  the  fable  is  this :  bj  CcriiiSHj 
be  understood  that  vast  concaTity  or  vaulted  eg» 
pass  that  comprehends  all  matter  ;  and  by  Stfa 
may  be  meant  the  matter  itself,  which  takes  fi« 
his  parent  all  power  of  generating ;  for  the  i» 
vcrsality  or  whole  bulk  of  matter  always  resniM 
the  same,  neither  increasing  or  diminishing  in  » 
spect  of  the  quality  of  its  nature ;  but  by  thedivsi 
agitations  and  motions  of  it  were  fiirst  prodscai 
imperfect,  and  ill  agreeing  compositions  of  UuBg% 
making,  as  it  were,  certain  worlds  for  proo6  « 
essays,  and  so  in  process  of  time  a  peribet  ttoi 
or  structure  was  framed,  which  would  still  i 
and  keep  his  form :  and  therefore  the  ] 
of  the  first  age  was  shadowed  bj  the  kingdoiatf 
Saturn,  who  for  the  frequent  dissolutions  mi 
short  continuances  of  things  was  aptly  feigaedli 
devour  his  children.  The  sneceding  govenaaft 
was  deciphered  by  Uie  reign  of  Jnpiter,  who  e» 
fined  those  continual  mutations  nnto  Tntsni,a 
place  signifying  perturbation.  This  place  sesH 
to  be  all  that  middle  place  between  the  lower  t^ 
perficies  of  heaven  and  the  centre  of  the  eai^  ii 
which  all  perturbations,  and  fragility,  and  mortik 
ity  or  corruption  are  frequent.  During  the  kmm 
generation  of  things  in  the  time  of  Satnm*s  m§k 
Venus  was  not  bora :  for  so  long  as  in  the  sa- 
versality  of  matter,  discord  was  better  and  smr 
prevalent  than  concord,  it  was  necessary  thattkoi 
should  be  a  total  dissolution  or  mutatioD,  aadttit 
in  the  whole  fabric ;  and  by  this  kind  of  gi— i 
tion  were  creatures  produced  before  Satsm  «■ 
deprived  of  his  genitals.  "When  this  ceased,  thi 
other  which  was  wrought  by  Venns  immedisldf 
came  in,  consisting  in  settled  and  prevalent  eoa* 
cord  of  things,  so  that  mutation  shoold  be  oaljii 
respect  of  the  parts,  the  universal  fiibric  nauiaiif 
whole  and  inviolate. 

Saturn,  they  say,  vras  deposed  and  east  ii&w% 
into  hell,  but  not  destroyed  and  ntteriy  exlii- 
guished ;  because  there  was  an  opinion  that  lis 
worid  should  relapse  into  the  old  chaos  and  iaith 
regnnm  again,  wldch  Lucretius  prayed  might  nsl 
happenin his  time: 

**  Qaod  proenl  i^  nobta  tkct»t  fortaiM  gvkenMMs 
Bt  ratio  poUofl  quuD  ict  pcnoadm  Ipn.'* 

O,  gQMint  provMenM  be  graelMM 
That  thii  doooa-day  he  tu  nmowd  froai  wj 
And  grant  that  hy  oa  It  may  be  expected. 
Rather  than  on  ua,  in  oor  tiaiea  ellbcted. 


For  afterwards  the  worid  should  sub 
own  quantity  and  power :  yet  from  the  1 
there  was  no  rest ;  for  in  the  celestisl  regions  thos 
first  followed  notable  mutations,  which  by  lbs 
power  of  the^stDLDt  predominating  orer 
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bodies,  were  to  quieted,  that  the  state  of  the  world 
ihonld  he  consenred ;  and  afierward,  in  inferior 
bodies,  hy  the  sappiessingr  and  dissipating  of  in- 
lUKbtions,  tempests,  winds,  and  general  eartb- 
qoakes,  a  morarpeacefiil,  durable  agreement  and 
tnmquillity  of  things  followed.  But  of  this  fable 
it  may  eonvertibly  be  siad,  that  the  fable  contains 
philosophy,  and  philosophy  again  the  fable :  for 
wt  know  by  faith,  that  all  these  things  are  no- 
thing else  but  the  long-since  ceasing  and  failing 
oracles  of  sense,  seeing  that  both  the  matter  and 
fiibric  of  the  world  are  most  truly  referred  to  a 
Creator. 

PROTEUS,  OR  MATTER. 

Tflrc  poets  say  that  Proteus  was  Neptune^s 
hsrdsman ;  a  grave  sire,  and  so  excellent  a  pro- 
phet, that  he  might  well  be  termed  thrice  excel- 
lent :  for  he  knew  not  only  things  to  come,  but 
OTen  things  past  as  well  as  present :  so  that  be- 
tides his  skill  in  dlyination,  he  was  the  messen- 
ger and  interpreter  of  all  antiquities  and  hidden 
niystQries.  The  place  of  his  abode  was  a  huge 
Ttst  caye,  where  his  custom  was  every  day  at 
noon  to  count  his  flock  of  sea-caWes,  and  then  to 
go  to  sleep.  Moreover,  he  that  desired  his  advice 
in  any  thing  could  by  no  other  means  obtain  it,  but 
l^  catching  him  in  manacles,  and  holding  him  fast 
therewith:  who,  nevertheless,  to  be  at  liberty, 
would  turn  himself  into  all  manner  of  forms  and 
wonders  of  nature :  sometimes  into  fire,  sometimes 
into  water,  sometimes  into  the  shape  of  beasts,  and 
die  like,  till  at  length  he  was  restored  to  his  own 
rann  again. 

This  fable  may  seem  to  unfold  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture and  the  properties  of  matter.  For  under  the 
penon  of  Proteus,  the  first  matter,  which,  next  to 
God,  is  the  andentest  thing,  may  be  represented ; 
fbr  matter  dwells  In  the  concavity  of  heaven  as  in 
ceave. 

He  is  Neptune*s  bond-man,  because  the  opera- 
tions and  dispensations  of  matter  are  chiefly  exer- 
cised in  liquid  bodies. 

His  flock  or  herd  seems  to  be  nothing  but  the 
ordinary  species  of  sensible  creatures,  plants,  and 
metals,  in  which  matter  seems  to  diffuse,  and,  as  it 
were,  spend  itself;  so  that  after  the  forming  and 
perfecting  of  these  kinds,  having  ended  as  it  were 
her  task,  she  seems  to  sleep  and  take  her  rest,  not 
attempting  the  composition  of  any  more  species. 
And  this  may  be  the  moral  of  Proteus  counting  of 
his  flock,  and  of  his  sleeping. 

Now  ^is  is  said  to  be  done,  not  in  the  morning 
nor  in  the  evening,  but  at  noon :  to  wit,  at  such 
time  as  La  most  fit  and  convenient  for  the  perfect- 
ing and  bringing  forth  of  species  out  of  matter 
duly  prepared  and  predisposed ;  and  in  the  middle, 
as  it  were,  between  their  beginnings  and  deelinar 
tlons,  which  we  know  Sufficiently,  out  of  the  holy 
history,  to  be  done  about  the  time  e^  the  erestioa; 
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fbr  then  by  the  power  of  that  divine  word,  pro* 
ducat,  matter  at  the  Creator's  command  did  con- 
gregate itself,  not  by  ambages  or  turnings,  but 
instantly,  to  the  production  of  its  work  into  an  act 
and  constitution  of  species :  and  thus  far  have  we 
the  narration  of  Proteus,  free  and  unrestrained,  to- 
gether with  his  flock  complete ;  for  the  universality  \ 
of  tilings,  with  their  ordinary  stnictares  and  com- 
positions of  species,  beara  the  face  of  matter  not  i 
limited  and  constrained,  and  of  the  flock  also  of ' 
material  beings.  Nevertheless,  if  any  expert  mini- 
ster of  nature  shall  encoonier  matter  by  main  force, 
vexing  and  urging  her  with  intent  and  purpose  to 
reduce  her  to  nothing,  she  contrariwise,  seeing  an- 
nihilation and  absolute  destruction  cannot  be  effect- 
ed by  the  oranipotency  of  God,  being  thus  caught 
in  the  straits  of  necessity,  doth  change  and  turn 
herself  into  divera  strange  forms  and  shapes 
of  things,  so  that  at  length,  by  fetching  a  circuit  as 
it  were,  she  comes  to  a  period,  and,  if  the  force  con- 
tinue, betakes  herself  to  her  former  being.  The 
reason  of  which  constraint  or  binding  will  be  more 
facile  and  expedite,  if  matter  be  laid  on  by  mana- 
cles, that  is,  by  extremities. 

Now  whereas  it  is  feigned  that  Proteus  was  a 
prophet,  well  skilled  in  three  differences  of  times, 
it  hath  an  excellent  agreement  with  the  nature  of 
matter :  for  it  is  necessary  that  he  that  will  know 
the  properties  and  proceedings  of  matter,  should 
comprehend  in  his  understanding  the  sum  of  all 
things  whicti  have  been,  which  are,  or  shall  be,  al- 
though no  knowledge  can  extend  so  far  as  to  sin- 
gular and  individual  beings. 

MEMNON,  OR  A  YOUTH  TOO  FOR- 
WARD. 

The  poets  say  that  Memnon  was  the  son  of 
Aurora,  who,  adorned  with  beautiful  armour,  and 
animated  with  popular  applause,  came  to  the  Tro- 
jan war:  where,  in  rash  boldness,  hasting  into, 
and  thinting  afler  glory,  he  entera  into  single  com- 
bat with  Achilles,  the  valiantest  of  all  the  Grecians, 
by  whose  powerful  hand  he  was  there  slain.  But 
Jupiter,  pitying  his  destraction,  sent  birds  to  mo- 
dulate certain  lamentable  and  doleful  notes  at  the 
solemnisation  of  his  funeral  obsequies.  Whose 
statue  also,  the  sun  reflecting  on  it  with  his  morn- 
ing beams,  did  usually,  as  is  reported,  send  forth 
a  mournful  sound. 

This  fable  may  be  applied  to  the  unfortunate 
destinies  of  hopeful  young'  men,  who,  like  the 
sons  of  Aurora,  puffed  up  with  the  glittering  show 
of  vanity  and  ostentation,  attempt  actions  above 
their  strength,  and  provoke  and  press  the  most 
valiant  heroes  to  combat  with  theifl,  so  that  meet- 
ing with  their  overmatch,  are  vanquished  and  d^ 
stroyed,  whose  untimely  death  is  oft  accompanied 
with  much  pity  and  commiseration.  '  For  among 
all  the  disasters  that  can  happen  to  mortals,  there 
is  none  so  lamentable  and  so  powerful  to  move 
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compassion  as  the  flower  of  virtue  cropped  with 
too  sadden  a  mischance.  Neither  hath  it  been 
often  known  that  men  in  their  green  years  become  so 
loathsome  and  odious,  as  that  at  their  deaths  either 
sorrow  is  stinted  or  commiseration  moderated :  but 
that  lamentation  and  mourning  do  not  only  flutter 
about  their  obsequies  like  those  funeral  birds,  but 
this  pitiful  commiseration  doth  continue  for  a  long 
space,  and  specially  by  occasions  and  new  mo- 
tions, and  beginning  of  great  matters,  as  it  were 
by  the  morning  rays  of  the  sun,  their  passions  and 
desires  are  renewed. 

TITHONUS,  OR  SATIETY. 

It  is  elegantly  feigned  that  Tithonus  was  the 
paramout  of  Aurora  who,  desirous  to  enjoy  his 
company,  petitioned  Jupiter  that  he  might  never 
die,  but  through  womanish  oversight,  forgetting 
to  insert  this  clause  in  her  petition,  that  he  might 
not  withal  grow  old  and  feeble,  it  followed  that  he 
was  only  freed  from  the  condition  of  mortality ; 
but  for  old  age  that  came  upon  him  in  a  marvel- 
lous and  miserable  fashion,  agreeable  to  the  state 
of  those  who  cannot  die,  yet  every  day  grow 
weaker  and  weaker  with  age.  Inspmuch  that 
Jupiter,  in  commiseration  of  that  his  misery,  did 
at  length  metamorphose  him  into  a  grasshopper. 

This  fable  seems  to  be  an  ingenious  character 
or  description  of  pleasure,  which  in  the  beginning, 
and  as  it  were  in  the  morning,  seems  to  be  plea- 
sant and  delightful,  that  men  desire  they  might 
enjoy  and  monopolize  it  forever  unto  themselves, 
unmindful  of  that  satiety  and  loathing,  which,  like 
old  age,  will  come  upon  them  before  they  be  aware. 
And  so  at  last,  when  the  use  of  pleasure  leaves 
men,  the  desire  and  aiTection  not  yet  yielding  unto 
death,  it  comes  to  pass  that  men  please  themselves 
only  by  talking  and  commemorating  those  things 
which  brought  pleasure  unto  them  in  the  flower  of 
their  age,  which  may  be  observed  in  libidinous 
persons,  and  also  in  men  of  military  professions : 
the  one  delighting  in  beastly  talk,  the  other  boast- 
ing of  their  valorous  deeds,  like  grasshoppers, 
whose  vigour  consists  only  in  their  voice. 

JUNO'S  SUITOR,  OR  BASENESS. 

The  poets  say,  that  Jupiter,  to  enjoy  his  lustful 
delights,  took  upon  him  the  shape  of  sundry  crea- 
tures, as  of  a  bull,  of  an  eagle,  of  a  swan,  and  of 
a  golden  shower :  but  being  a  suitor  to  Juno,  he 
came  in  a  form  most  ignoble  and  base,  an  object 
full  of  contempt  and  scorn,  resembling  indeed  a 
miserable  cuckoo,  weather-beaten  with  rain  and 
tempest,  numbed,  quaking,  and  half  dead  with 
cold. 

This  fable  is  wise,  and  seems  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  bowels  of  morality ;  the  sense  of  it  being  this, 
that  men  boast  not  too  much  of  themselves,  think- 
ing by  ostentation  of  tlieir  own  worth  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  estimation  and  favour  with  men. 


The  success  of  such  intentioDS  billng  for  the  aort 
part  measured  by  the  nature  and  ditpomamd 
those  to  whom  men  spe  for  grace :  who,  if  d 
themselves  they  be  endowed  with  no  gifts  ari 
ornaments  of  nature,  but  are  only  of  hanghty  mi 
malignant  spirits,  intimated  by  the  person  of  J«% 
then  are  suitors  to  know  that  it  is  good  policy  li 
omit  all  kind  of  appearance  tliat  may  aoy  wwf 
show  their  own  least  praise  or  worth ;  aad  ttal 
they  much  deceive  themseWes  in  taking  aay«te 
course.  Neither  is  it  enough  to  show  Maaai 
in  obsequiousness,  unless  they  also  appear  nm 
abject  and  base  in  their  very  persons. 

CUPID,  OR  AN  ATOM. 

That  which  the  poets  say  of  Cupid  or  Um, 
cannot  properly  l>e  attributed  to  one  and  the  9^ 
same  person,  and  yet  the  di£ference  is  such  tkatby 
rejecting  the  confusion  of  persons,  the  similitdi 
may  be  received. 

They  say  that  Love  is  the  ancientest  of  all  tti 
gods,  and  of  all  thing6  else  except  chaos,  wkiek 
they  hold  to  be  a  contemporary  with  it.  Nov, 
as  touching  chaos,  that  by  the  ancients  was  aew 
dignified  with  divine  honour,  or  with  the  tide  if 
the  god.  And  as  for  Love,  they  absolutely  hnif 
him  in  without  a  father;  only  some  are  of  opiiifli 
that  he  came  of  an  egg  that  was  laid  by  NoXviii 
that  on  chaos  he  begat  the  god  and  all  things  elm 
There  are  four  things  attributed  to  him,  perpelHl 
infancy,  blindness,  nakedness,  and  an  arckoj. 
There  was  also  another  Love,  which  was  tki 
youngest  of  the  gods,  and  he,  they  say,  w»  tki 
son  of  Venus.  On  this  also  they  bestow  ihi 
attributes  of  the  elder  Love,  as  in  some  sort  wD 
apply  unto  him. 

This  fable  tends  and  looks  to  the  cradle  of  i^ 
ture.  Love  seeming  to  be  the  appetite  or  desired  « 
the  first  matter,  or,  to  speak  more  plain,  the  M*  / 
tural  motion  of  the  atom,  which  is  that  ancient  aii 
only  power  that  forms  and  fashions  all  things  oil 
of  matter,  of  which  there  is  no  parent,  that  is  IB 
say,  no  cause,  seeing  every  cause  is  a  parent  toili 
effect.  Of  this  power  or  virtue  there  can  be  lo 
cause  in  nature,  as  for  God  we  always  except  huii 
for  nothing  was  before  it,  and  therefore  no  eflkieit 
cause  of  it.  Neither  was  there  any  thing  beHtf 
known  to  nature,  and  therefore  neither  genus  dot 
form.  Wherefore  whatsoever  it  is,  positive  it  ii, 
and  but  inexpressible.  Moreover,  if  the  maniM 
and  proceeding  of  it  were  to  be  conceived,  yit 
could  it  not  be  by  any  cause,  seeing  that,  not 
unto  God,  it  is  ihe  cause  of  causes,  itself  oaly 
without  any  cause.  And  perchance  there  ibbd 
likelihood  that  the  manner  of  it  may  be  contaised 
or  comprehended  within  the  narrow  compass  of 
human  search.  Not  without  reason  therefoitil 
is  feigned  to  come  of  an  egg  that  was  laid  by 
Nox.  Certainly  the  divine  philosopher  giaali 
so  much     Eccl.  iii.  U :  «<  Cuncta  (ecit  tempestt- 
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tibus  suis  palchra,  et  mundam  tradidit  disputa- 
tionibus  eorum,  ita  tamen  ut  non  iaveniat  homo 
opus,  quod  operatas  est  Deus,  prtncipioad  finem." 
Tliat  is,  he  hath  made  every  thing  beautiful  in 
their  seasons,  also  he  hath  set  the  world  in  their 
meditations,  yet  man  cannot  find  the  work  that 
God  hath  wrought,  from  the  beginning  even  to 
the  end.  For  the  principal  law  of  nature,  or 
power  of  this  desire,  created  by  God,  in  these 
parcels  of  things,  for  concurring  and  meeting  to- 
gether, from  whose  repetitions  and  multiplications 
all  variety  of  creatures  proceeded  and  were  com- 
posed, may  dazzle  the  eyes  of  men's  understand- 
Iings,  and  comprehended  it  can  hardly  be.  The 
Greek  philosophers  are  observed  to  be  very  acute 
and  diligent  in  searching  out  the  material  princi- 
ples of  things :  but  in  the  beginnings  of  motion, 
'wherein  consists  all  the  efficacy  of  operation, 
they  are  negligent  and  weak,  and  in  this  that  we 
handle,  they  seem  to  be  altogether  blind  and  stam- 
mering :  for  the  opinion  of  the  Peripatetics  con- 
cerning the  appetite  of  matter  caused  by  privation, 
is  in  a  manner  nothing  else  but  words,  which  ra- 
ther sound  than  signify  any  reality.  And  those  that 
lefer  it  unto  God  do  very  well,  but  then  they  leap 
vp,  they  ascend  not  by  degrees:  for  doubtless 
there  is  one  chief  law  subordinate  to  God,  in 
which  all  natural  things  concur  and  meet,  the 
tame  that  in  the  forecited  scripture  is  demonstrated 
in  these  words,  **  Opus,  quod  operatus  est  Deus 
h  principio  usque  ad  finem,"  the  wbrk  that  God 
hath  wrought  from  the  beginning  even  to  the  end. 
But  Democritus,  which  entered  more  deeply  into 
,  the  consideration  of  this  point  aCter  he  had  con- 
ceived an  atom  with  some  small  dimension  and 
form,  he  attributed  unto  it  one  only  desire,  or  first 
motion  simply  or  absolutely,  and  another  com- 
paratively or  in  respect :  for  he  thought  that  all 
things  did  properly  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  world, 
whereof  those  bodies  which  were  more  material 
descend  with  swifter  motion,  and  those  that  had 
leas  matter  did  on  the  contrary  tend  upward. 
Bot  this  meditation  was  very  shsdlow,  containing 
less  than  was  expedient :  for  neither  the  turning 
of  the  celestial  bodies  in  a  round,  nor  shutting  and 
opening  of  things  may  seem  to  be  reduced  or  ap- 
plied to  this  beginning.  And  as  for  that  opinion 
of  Epicurus  concerning  the  casual  declination  and 
agitation  of  the  atom,  it  is  but  a  mere  toy,  and  a 
plain  evidence  that  he  was  ignorant  of  that  point. 
It  is  therefore  more  apparent  than  we  could  wish, 
that  this  Cupid,  or  Love,  remains  as  yet  clouded 
under  the  shades  of  night.  Now  as  concerning 
his  attributes:  he  is  elegantly  described  with 
perpetual  infancy  or  childhood,  because  com- 
pound bodies  they  seem  greater  and  more  stricken 
in  years;  whereas  the  first  seeds  of  thinga  or 
atoms,  they  are  little  and  diminute,  and  always 
in  their  infiincy. 

.    He  is  also  weU  feigned  to  be  naked,  because 
all  compound  bodies  to  a  man  rightly  judging, 


seem  to  be  apparelled  and  clothed,  and  nothing 
properly  naked  but  the  first  particles  of  things. 

Concerning  his  blindness,  the  allegory  is  full 
of  wisdom :  for  this  love,  or  desire,  whatsoever 
it  be,  seems  to  have  but  little  providence,  as 
directing  his  pace  and  motion  by  that  which  it 
perceives  nearest,  not  unlike  blind  men,  that  go 
by  feeling :  more  admirable  then  must  that  chief 
divine  providence  be,  which,  from  things  empty 
and  destitute  of  providence,  and  as  it  were  blind, 
by  a  constant  and  fatal  law  produceth  so  excellent 
an  order  and  beauty  of  things. 

l^e  last  thing  which  is  attributed  unto  Love 
is  archery,  by  which  is  meant,  that  his  virtue  is 
such,  as  that  it  works  upon  a  distant  object :  be- 
cause that  whatsoever  operates  afar  off,  seems 
to  shoot,  as  it  were,  an  arrow.  Wherefore  who- 
soever holds  the  being  both  of  atoms  and  vacuity, 
must  needs  infer,  that  the  virtue  of  the  atom 
reacheth  to  a  distant  object;  for  if  it  were  not  so, 
there  could  be  no  motion  at  all,  by  reason  of  the 
interposition  of  vacuity,  but  all  things  would 
stand  stone  still,  and  remain  immovable. 

Now  as  touching  that  other  Cupid,  or  I^ove, 
he  may  well  be  termed  tlie  youngest  of  the  gods, 
because  he  could  have  no  being,  before  the  con- 
stitution of  species.  And  in  his  description  the 
allegory  may  be  applied  and  traduced  to  man- 
ners :  nevertheless  he  holds  some  kind  of  con- 
formity with  the  elder;  for  Venus  doth  generally 
stir  up  a  desire  of  conjunction  and  procreation, 
and  Cupid,  her  son,  doth  apply  this  desire  to 
some  individual  nature ;  so  that  tlie  general  dis- 
position comes  from  Venus,  the  more  exact  sym- 
pathy from  Cupid  :  the  one  derived  from  causes 
more  near,  the  other  from  beginnings  more  re- 
mote and  fatal,  and  as  it  were  from  the  elder 
Cupid,  of  whom  every  exquisite  sympathy  doth 
depend* 

DIOMEDES,  OR  ZEAL. 

DioMEDEs  flourishing  with  great  fame  and 
glory  in  the  Trojan  wars,  and  in  high  favour 
with  Pallas,  was  by  her  instigated,  being  indeed 
forwarder  than  he  should  have  b^en,  not  to  for- 
bear Venus  a  jot,  if  he  encountered  with  her  in 
fight;  which  very  boldly  he  performed,  wounding 
her  in  the  right  arm.  This  presumptuous  fact  he 
carried  clear  for  a  while,  and  being  honoured  and 
renowned  for  his  many  heroic  deeds,  at  last  re- 
turned into  his  own  country,  where  finding  him- 
self hard  bestead  with  domestic  troubles,  fled 
into  Italy,  betaking  himself  to  the  protection  of 
foreigners,  where  in  the  beginning  he  was  fortu- 
nate, and  royally  entertained  by  King  Daunus 
with  sumptuous  gifts,  raising  many  statues  in 
honour  of  him  throughout  his  dominions.  But 
upon  the  very  first  calamity  that  happened  unto 
this  nation,  whereunto  he  was  fled  for  succour. 
King  Daunus  enters  into  a  conceit  with  himself 
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that  he  had  entertained  a  wicked  gueat  into  hia 
family^  and  a  man  odiona  to  the  goddeaa,  and  an 
impunger  of  their  dirinity,  that  had  dared,  with 
his  swoid,  to  assault  and  wound  that  goddess, 
who,  in  their  religion,  they  held  it  sacrilege  so 
much  as  to  touch.  Therefore,  that  he  might  ex- 
piate his  country's  guilt,  nothing  respecting  the 
duties  of  hospitality,  when  the  bonds  of  religion 
tied  him  with  a  more  rererend  regard,  suddenly 
slew  Diomedes,  commanding  withal  that  his 
trophies  and  statues  should  be  abolished  and  de- 
stroyed. Neither  was  it  safe  to  lament  this 
miserable  destiny;  but  even  his  companions  in 
arms,  whilst  they  mourned  at  the  funeral  of  their 
eaptain,  and  filled  all  the  places  with  plaints  and 
lamentations,  were  suddenly  metamorphosed  into 
birds  like  unto  swans,  who  when  their  death  ap- 
proacheth,  sing  melodious  and  mournful  hymns. 
This  fable  hath  a  most  rare  and  singular  sub- 
ject: for  in  any  of  the  poetical  records,  wherein 
the  heroes  are  mentioned,  we  find  not  that  any 
one  of  them,  besides  Diomedes,  did  ever  with 
his  sword  offer  riolence  to  any  of  the  deities. 
And  indeed,  the  fable  seems  in  him  to  represent 
the  nature  and  fortune  of  man,  who  of  himself 
doth  propound  and  make  this  as  the  end  of  all 
his  actions,  to  worship  some  divine  power,  or  to 
follow  some  sect  of  religion,  though  nerer  so 
vain  and  superstitious,  and  with  force  and  arms 
to  defend  the  same:  for  although  those  bloody 
quarrels  for  religion  were  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
the  heathen  gods  not  having  so  much  as  a  touch 
of  that  jealousy,  which  is  an  attribute  of  the  true 
God,  yet  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  times  seems 
to  be  so  copious  and  full,  as  that,  what  was  not 
known  by  experience,  was  yet  comprehended  by 
meditations  and  fictions.  They  Uien  that  en- 
deavour to  reform  and  convince  any  sect  of 
religion,  though  vun,  corrupt,  and  infamous, 
shadowed  by  the  person  of  Venus,  not  by  the 
force  of  argument  and  doctrine,  and  holiness  of 
life,  and  by  the  weight  of  examples  and  authority, 
but  labour  to  extirpate  and  root  it  out  by  fire  and 
sword,  and  tortures,  are  encouraged,  it  may  be, 
thereunto  by  Pallas,  that  is  by  the  acrity  of  pru- 
dence, and  severity  of  judgment,  by  whose  vigrour 
and  efficacy,  they  see  into  the  fiiisity  and  vanity 
of  these  errors.  And  by  this  their  hatred  of 
pravity,  and  good  seal  to  religrion,  they  purchase 
to  themselves  great  glory,  and  by  the  vulgar,  to 
whom  nothing  moderate  can  be  grateful,  are  es- 
teemed and  honoured  as  the  only  supporters  of 
truth  and  religion,  when  others  seem  to  be  luke- 
warm and  full  of  fear.  Yet  this  glory  and  hap- 
piness doth  seldom  endure  to  the  end,  seeing 
every  violent  prosperity,  if  it  prevent  not  altera- 
tion by  an  untimely  death,  grows  to  be  unpros- 
perous  at  last :  for  if  it  happen  that  by  a  change 
of  government  this  banished  and  depressed  sect 
get  strength,  and  so  bear  up  again,  then  these 
zealous  men,  so  fierce  in  opposition  before,  are 


condemned,  their  very  ammes  are  hatefiil,  anl  d 

their  glory  ends  in  obloqny. 

In  that  Diomedes  is  said  to  be  mardend  If 
'  his  host,  it  gives  us  to  underatand  that  dM  ii 
ference  of  religion  breeda  deceit  and  tmchay, 
'  even  among  nearest  acquaintance. 

Now  in  that  lamentation  and  moanuBg  an 

not  tolerated  but  panished ;  it  pnta  na  in  mai, 

that  let  there  be  never  ao  nefiaiooa  an  act  doi^ 

yet  there  is  some  place  left  for  commiieniin 

.  and  pity,  that  even  those  that  bate  offences  ihiaU 

'  yet  in  humanity  oommiaerate  offenders  and  fbj 

I  their  distress,  it  being  the  extremity  of  evil  wha 

!  mercy  is  not  suffered  to  have  commeice  mk 

■  misery.     Yea,  even  in   the  canae  as  well  d 

religion  as  impiety,  many  men  may  be  noted  wi 

observed  to  have  been  compaaaionate.    Bat  at 

the  contrary  the  complaints  and  moans  of  Ois* 

modes'  followers,  that  is,  of  men  of  the  tarn 

sect  and  opinion,  are  wont  to  be  ahrill  and  lod, 

like  swans,  or  the  birds  of  Diomedes.    In  whoa 

also  that  part  of  the  allegory  ia  excellent,  to  a^ 

nify,  that  the  last  words  of  thoee  that  sufler  dsslk 

for  religrion,  likb  the  songa  of  dyin^  swaniydi 

wonderfully  work  upon  the  minds  of  men,  mi 

strike  and  remain  a  long  time  in  theas  senses  ml 

memories. 


DJIDALUS,  OR  MECHAMC. 

Mechanical  wisdom  and  indaatry ,  and  m  H 
unlawful  science  perverted  to  wrong  endb,  ii 
shadowed  by  the  ancients  under  the  penoa  d 
Daedalus,  a  man  ingenious,  but  execrable.  Wi 
Dsedalua,  for  murdering  hia  fellow  aervant  ttal 
emulated  him,  being  banished^  was  kindly  sal» 
tained,  during  his  exile,  in  many  eitiea  and  p» 
ces*  courts :  for  indeed  he  was  the  raiser  Bid 
builder  of  many  goodly  structnieav  aa  well  ii 
honour  of  the  ^s,  as  the  beaoty  and  magBii* 
cence  of  cities,  and  other  public  places,  bat  f* 
his  works  of  mischief  he  is  most  notorioas.  It 
is  he  that  framed  the  engine  which  Paaiphae  asil 
to  satisfy  her  lust  in  company  with  a  bully  so  Ail 
by  his  wretched  industry  and  pemicioua  deviei^ 
that  monster  Minotaur,  the  destniction  of  soanay 
hopeful  youths,  took  his  accursed  and  in&aosi 
beginning;  and  studying  to  cover  and  incrsiis 
one  mischief  with  another,  for  the  aecurity  aai 
preservation  of  this  monster  he  invented  and  bailt 
a  labyrinth,  a  work  for  intent  and  uae  most  neft^ 
rious  and  wicked,  for  skill  and  woikraansUpw 
iamous  and  excellent.  AfVerwards,  that  he  auglit 
not  be  noted  only  for  works  of  mischief,  bat  ks 
sought  after  as  well  for  remedies,  as  for  insti» 
ments  of  destruction*  he  was  the  avthor  of  thai 
ingenious  device  concerning  the  clue  of  thread, 
by  which  the  labyrinth  was  made  passable  with* 
out  any  let.  This  Daedalus  was  perseented  by 
Minos  with  great  severity,  diligence,  and  inqaiiy, 
but  he  always  fowad  the  means  io  avoid  sol 
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etoape  his  tyrBimj.  Lastly,  he  taught  his  son 
loams  to  fly,  but  the  noTiee,  in  ostentation  of 
tiiis  art,  soaring  too  high,  fell  into  the  sea,  and 
was  drowned. 

The  parable  seems  to  be  thus :  in  the  begin- 
ning of  it  may  be  noted  that  kind  of  envy  or 
emulation  that  lodgeth,  and  >yonderfully  sways 
fnd  domineers  amongst  excellent  artificers,  there 
bebg  no  kind  of  people  more  reciprocally  tor- 
mented with  bitter  and  deadly  hatred  than  they. 

The  banishment  also  of  Dndalus,  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  him  against  the  rules  of  policy 
ittd  providence,  is  worth  the  noting:  for  artificerii 
hare  this  prerogatire  to  find  entertainment  and 
welcome  in  all  countries,  sq  that  exile  to  an  ex- 
(ddlent  workman  can  hardly  be  termed  a  punish^ 
ment,  whereas  other  conditions,  and  states  of  life 
can  scarce  live  out  of  their  own  country.  The 
admiration  of  artificers  is  propagated  and  in- 
creased in  foreign  and  strange  nations,  seeing  it 
is  a  natural  and  inbred  disposition  of  men  to 
Talue  their  own  countrymen,  in  respect  of  me- 
chanical ^orks,  less  than  strangers. 

Concerning  the  use  of  roechtfuical  arts,  that 
which  follows  is  plain.  The  life  of  man  is  much 
beholden  to  them,  seeing  many  things,  conducing 
to  the  ornament  of  religion,  to  the  grace  of  ciyil 
discipline,  and  to  the  beautifying  of  all  human 
kind,  extracted  out  of  their  treasuries :  and  yet  not- 
withstanding, from  the  same  magazine  or  store- 
house are  produced  instruments  both  of  lust  aud 
dtoth ;  for  to  omit  the  wiles  of  bands,  we  well 
txpw  how  far  exquisite  poisons,  warlike  engines, 
and  such  like  mischiefs,  the  effects  of  mechanical 
Inventions,  do  exceed  the  Minotaur  himself  in 
malignity  and  sarage  cruelty. 

Moreoter  that  of  the  labyrinth  is  an  excellent 
dlegory,  whereby  is  shadowed  the  nature  of  me- 
chanical sciences,  for  all  such  handicraft  works  as 
are  more  ingenious  and  accurate  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  labyrinth,  in  respect  of  subtilty  and 
divers  intricate  passages,  and  in  other  plain  resem- 
blances, which  by  the  eye  of  judgment  can  hardly 
be  guided  and  discerned,  but  only  by  the  line  of 
experience. 

Neither  is  it  impertinently  added,  that  he  which 
invented  the  intricate  nooks  of  the  labyrinth,  did 
also  show  the  commodity  of  the  clue :  for  m^ 
^nical  arts  are  of  ambiguous  use,  serving  as 
well  for  hurt  as  for  remedy,  and  they  have  in  a 
manner  power  both  to  loose  and  bind  themselves. 

Unlawful  trades,  and  so  by  consequence  arts 
Aemselves,  are  oiVen  persecuted  by  Minos,  that  is 
by  laws,  which  do  condemn  them,  and  prohibit 
men  to  use  them.  Nevertheless  they  are  hid  and 
retained  everywhere,  finding  lurking  holes  and 
places  of  receipt,  which  was  wellobserved  by  Ta- 
citus of  the  mathematicians  and  figure-flingers  of 
his  time,  in  a  thing  not  so  much  unlike  $  «« Genus 
hominum  quod  in  civitate  nostra  semper  et  re- 
tinebHor  et  ▼elsbitar.*'    Tkm  is  a  kind  of  men 


that  will  always  abide  in  our  city,  though  always 
forbidden.  And  yet  notwithstanding  unlawAil 
and  curious  arts  of  what  kind  soever,  in  tract  of 
time,  when  they  eannoC  perform  what  they  pro- 
mise, do  fall  from  the  good  opinion  that  was  held 
of  them,  no  otherwise  than  Icarus  fell  down  from 
the  skies,  they  grow  to  be  contemned  and  scorned, 
and  so  perish  by  too  much  ostentation.  And  to 
say  the  truth,  they  are  not  so  happily  restnined 
by  the  leins  of  law  as  bewrayed  by  their  own 
vanity. 

ERICTHONIUS,  OR  IMPOSTURE. 

The  poets  fable  that  Vulcan  solicited  Minerva 
for  her  virginity,  and  impatient  of  denial,  with  an 
inflamed  desire,  offered  her  violence,  but  in  strug- 
gling his  seed  fell  upon  the  ground,  whereof  came 
firicthonius,  whose  body  from  the  middle  upward 
was  of  a  comely  and  apt  proportion,  but  his  thighs 
and  legs  like  the  tail  of  an  eel,  small  and  deformed. 
To  which  monstrosity,  he  being  conscious,  became 
the  first  inventor  of  the  use  of  chariots,  whereby 
that  part  of  his  body  which  Was  well  proportioned 
might  be  seen,  and  the  other  which  was  ugly  and 
uncomely  might  be  hid. 

This  strange  and  prodigious  fiction  may  seem  to 
show  that  art,  which,  for  the  great  use  it  hath  of  fire, 
is  shadowed  by  Vulcan,  although  it  labour  by 
much  striving  with  corporeal  substances  to  force 
nature,  and  to  make  her  subject  to  it,  she  being  for 
her  industrious  works  rightly  represented  by  Mi- 
nerva, yet  seldom  or  never  attains  the  end  it  aims 
at,  but  with  much  ado  and  great  pains,  wrestling 
as  it  were  with  her,  comes  short  of  its  purpose, 
and  produoeth  certain  imperfect  bhrtha,  and  lame 
works,  fair  to  the  eye  but  weak  and  defectiTc  in 
use,  which  many  impostors,  with  much  subtilty 
and  deceit,  set  to  view,  and  carry  about,  as  it  were 
in  triumph,  as  may  for  the  most  part  be  noted  in 
chemical  productions,  and  other  mechanical  sub- 
tilties  and  novelties,  especially  when,  rather  prose- 
cuting their  intent  than  reclining  their  errors,  they 
rather  strive  to  overcome  nature  by  force ;  than  sue 
for  her  embracements  by  due  obsequiousness  and 
observance. 


DEUCALION,  OR  RESTITUTION. 

Taa  poets  say  that  the  pe<^le  of  the  old  world 
being  destroyed  by  a  general  deluge,  Deucalion 
and  Pyrriia  were  only  left  alive;  who  praying 
with  fervent  and  zealous  devotion,  that  they 
might  know  by  what  means  to  repair  mankind, 
had  answer  from  an  oracle  that  they  should  obtain 
what  they  desired,  if  taking  the  bones  of  their  mo- 
ther they  cast  them  behind  their  backs;  which  at 
first  struck  them  with  great  amazement  and  de- 
spair, seeing,  all  things  being  defaced  by  the  flood, 
it  would  be  an  endless  work  to  find  their  mother's 
sepulchre,  but  at  length  they  understood  that  by 
8C 
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boneSf  the  stones  of  the  earth,  seeing  the  earth 
was  the  mother  of  all  things,  were  signified  by  the 
oracle. 

This  fable  seems  to  reveal  a  secret  of  natare, 
and  to  correct  an  error  familiar  to  men's  conceits ; 
for  through  want  of  knowledge  men  think  that 
things  may  take  renovation  and  restoration  from 
their  putrefaction  and  dregs,  no  otherwise  than  the 
phoenix  from  the  ashes,  which  in  no  case  can  be 
admitted,  seeing  such  kind  of  materials,  when  they 
have  fulfilled  their  periods,  are  unapt  for  the  be- 
ginnings of  such  things :  we  must  tlierefore  look 
back  to  more  common  principles. 

NEMESIS,  OR  THE  VICISSITUDE 
OF  THINGS. 

Nemesis  is  said  to  be  a  goddess  venerable  unto 
all,  but  to  be  feared  of  none  but  potentates  and  For- 
tune's favourites.  She  is  thought  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Nox.  She  is  portrayed  with  wings 
on  her  shoulders,  and  on  her  head  a  coronet,  bear- 
ing  in  her  right  hand  a  javelin  of  ash,  and  in  her 
left  a  pitcher,  with  the  similitudes  of  Ethiopians 
engraven  on  it :  and  lastly,  she  is  described  sitting 
on  a  hart. 

The  parable  may  be  thus  unfolded.  Her  name 
Nemesis,  doth  plainly  signify  revenge  or  retribu- 
tion, her  office  and  administration  being,  like  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  to  hinder  the  constant  and 
perpetual  felicity  of  happy  men,  and  to  interpose 
her  word,  ^«  veto,"  I  forbid  the  continuance  of  it; 
that  is  not  only  to  chastise  insolency,  but  to  inter- 
mix prosperity,  though  harmless,  and  in  a  mean, 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  adversity,  as  if  it  were  a 
custom,  that  no  mortal  man  should  be  admitted  to 
the  table  of  the  gods  but  for  sport.  Truly  when  I 
read  that  chapter,  wherein  Caius  Plinius  hath  col- 
lected his  misfortunes  and  miseries  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  whom  of  all  men  I  thought  the  most  happy, 
who  had  also  a  kind  of  art  to  use  and  enjoy  his 
fortune,  and  in  whoso  mind  might  be  noted 
neither  pride,  nor  lightness,  nor  niceness,  nor 
disorder,  nor  melancholy,  as  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed a  time  to  die  of  Ills  own  accord,  I  then 
deemed  this  goddess  to  be  great  and  powerful, 
to  whose  altar  so  worthy  a  sacrifice  as  this  was 
drawn. 

The  parents  of  this  goddess  were  Oceanus  and 
Nox,  that  is,  the  vicissitude  of  things,  and  divine 
judgment  obscure  and  secret :  for  the  alteration  of 
things  are  aptly  represented  by  the  sea,  in  res])ect 
of  the  continusd  ebbing  and  flowing  of  it,  and  hid- 
den providence  is  well  set  forth  by  the  night :  for 
even  the  nocturnal  Nemesis,  seeing  human  judg- 
ment differs  much  from  divine,  was  seriously  ob- 
served by  the  heathen. 

Vlrgll,  alSneid,  lib.  S. 

** Cadit  et  Ripheni  JustlMlmui  unui, 

Qai  firtt  ez  Tencriti  et  BenrantlHlmaa  cqaL 
Diif  aUUr  vtaum *' 


Tliat  day»  by  OreeUrii  font,  wu  Bipbeos  *is, 
Bo  Just  and  itrki  obwrrer  of  the  tew. 
As  Troy,  within  ber  walls,  did  not  eoatUB 
A  belter  man :  Yet  G<id  tlwa  food  Haaw. 

She  is  described  with  wings,  becanse  ite 
changes  of  things  are  so  sudden,  as  that  they  vt 
seen,  before  foreseen ;  for  in  the  records  of  iB 
ages,  we  find  it  for  the  most  part  true,  that  gnt 
potentates  and  wise  men  hare  perished  by  fluMi 
misfortunes  which  they  most  contemned;  as  oaj 
be  observed  in  Marcus  Cicero,  who  being  ada^ 
nished  by  Decins  Brutus  of  Octarias  Ccsar't  hy- 
pocritical friendship  and  hollow-heartednets  «► 
wards  him,  returns  this  answer,  **  Te  antna,  ■ 
Brute,  sicut  debeo,  amo,  quod  istud  quicquid  srt 
nugarum  me  scire  volnisti.*'  I  must  ever  acknov- 
ledge  myself,  dear  Brutus,  beholden  to  the^  ii 
love,  for  that  thou  hast  been  so  careful  to  acquiBl 
me  with  that  which  I  esteem  as  a  needless  tak 
to  be  doubted. 

Nemesis  is  also  adorned  with  a  coronet,  to  ahov 
the  envious  and  malignant  disposition  of  the  Til- 
gar,  for  when  fortune's  favourites  and  great  potah 
tates  come  to  ruin,  then  do  the  common  people  re- 
joice, setting,  as  it  were,  a  crown  upon  the  head  of 
revenge. 

The  javelin  in  her  right  hand  points  at  tboie 
whom  she  actually  strikes  and  pierccth  thoroogL 

And  before  those  whom  she  destroys  not  ia 
their  calamity  and  misfortune,  she  erer  piesesB 
that  black  and  dismal  spectacle  in  her  left  hand ; 
for  questionless  to  men  sitting  as  it  were  upas 
the  pinnacle  of  prosperity,  the  thoughts  of  death, 
and  painfulnesfl  of  sickness  and  misfortonet, 
perfidiousness  of  friends,  treachery  of  fbei, 
change  of  estate,  and  such  like,  seem  as  ugly  to 
the  eye  of  their  meditations  as  those  EthiopisBi 
pictured  in  Nemesis's  pitcher.  Virgil,  in  descri^ 
ing  the  battle  of  Actiom,  speaks  thus  elegantly 
of  Cleopatra. 

"  Regina  in  medii«  patiio  vocat  afmloa  nutro 
Nee  dum  elbm  soiiiinoa  ft  tergo  reflplcft  an^nea.** 

The  qiipen  aiuiddt  this  hurly-burly  lUnda, 
And  with  her  country  timbrel  call*  her  band*  ; 
Not  iip3'inK  yet,  where  crawled  behind  her  back. 
Two  deadly  make*  with  venom  ipecUed  black. 

But  not  long  after,  which  way  soerer  shs 
turned,  troops  of  Ethiopians  were  still  before  her 
eyes. 

Lastly,  it  is  wisely  added  that  Nemesis  rides 
upon  a  hart,  because  a  hart  is  a  most  lively  cret- 
ture.  And  nlbeit,  it  may  be,  that  such  as  are  cut 
off  by  death  in  their  youth  prevent  and  shun  the 
power  of  Nemesis ;  yet  doubtless  such,  whose 
prosperity  and  power  continue  long,  are  made  sab- 
jectunto  her,  and  lie,  as  it  were,  trodden  under  ber 
feet. 

ACIJELOUS,  OR  BATTI.E. 

It  is  a  fable  of  antiquity,  that  when  Hcreuks 
and  Achelous  as  rivals  contended  for  the  maniafs 
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of  Pejanira,  the  matter  drew  ihem  to  combat, 
wherein  Achelous  took  upon  him  many  divers 
shapes,  for  so  was  it  in  his  power  to  do,  and 
amongfst  others,  transforming  himself  into  the 
likeness  of  a  furious  wild  bull,  assaults  Hercules 
and  provokes  him  to  fight.  But  Hercules,  for  all 
this,  sticking  to  his  old  human  form,  courageously 
•ncounters  him,  and  so  the  combat  goes  roundly 
on.  But  this  was  the  event,  that  Hercules  tore 
away  one  of  the  bulPs  horns,  wherewith  he  being 
mightily  daunted  and  grieved,  to  ransom  his  horn 
again  was  contented  to  give  Herpules,  in  exchange 
thereof,  the  Amalthean  horn,  or  cornucopia. 

This  fable  hath  relation  unto  the  expeditions 
of  war,  for  the  preparations  thereof  on  the  de- 
fensive part,  which,  expressed  in  the  person  of 
Achelous,  are  very  diverse  and  uncertain.  But 
the  invading  party  is  most  commonly  of  one  sort, 
and  that  very  single,  consisting  of  an  army  by 
land,  or  perhaps  of  a  navy  by  sea.  But  for  a  king 
that  in  his  own  territory  expects  an  enemy,  his 
occasions  are  infinite.  He  fortifies  towns,  he  as- 
sembles men  out  of  the  countries  and  villages, 
he  raiseth  citadels,  he  builds  and  breaks  down 
bridges,  he  disposeth  garrisons,  and  placeth  troops 
of  soldiers  on  passage  of  rivers ;  on  ports,  on 
iqountains,  and  ambushes  in  woods,  and  is  busied 
with  a  multitude  of  other  directions,  insomuch 
that  every  day  he  prescribeth  new  forms  and 
orders;  and  then  at  last  having  accommodated 
all  things  complete  for  defence,  he  then  rightly 
represents  the  form  and  manner  of  a  fierce  fighting 
bull.  On  the  other  sidct  the  invader^s  greatest 
eare  is,  the  fear  to  be  distressed  for  victuals  in  an 
enemy^s  country ;  and  therefore  afifects  ohiefiy  to 
hasten  on  battle :  for  if  it  should  happen,  that  after 
a  field  fight,  he  prove  the  victor,  and  as  it  were 
break  the  horn  of  the  enemy,  then  certainly  this 
follows,  that  his  enemy  being  stricken  with  terror, 
and  abased  in  his  reputation,  presently  bewrays 
his  weakness,  and  seeking  to  repair  his  loss,  retires 
himself  to  some  stronghold,  abandoning  to  the 
conqueror  the  spoil  and  sack  of  his  country  and 
cities ;  which  may  well  be  termed  a  type  of  the 
Amalthean  horn. 

DIONYSUS,  OR  PASSIONS. 
T^BT  say  that  Semele,  Jupiter's  sweetheart, 
having  bound  her  paramour  by  an  irrevocable 
oath  to  grant  her  one  request  which  she  would 
require,  desired  that  he  would  accompany  her  in 
the  same  form  wherein  he  accompanied  Juno: 
which  he  granting,  as  not  able  to  deny,  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  miserable  wench  was  burnt 
with  lightning.  But  the  infant  which  she  bare 
in  her  womb,  Jupiter  the  father  took  out,  and 
kept  it  in  a  gash  which  he  cut  in  his  thigh  till 
the  months  were  complete  that  it  should  be  bom. 
This  burden  made  Jupiter  somewhat  to  limp, 
whereupon  the  child,  because  it  was  heavy  and 
troublesome  to  its  father  while  it  lay  in  his  thigh,  | 


was  called  Dionysus.  9ebg  bom,  was  com* 
mitted  to  Proserpina  for  some  years  to  be  nursed, 
and  being  grown  up,  it  had  such  a  maiden-face  as 
that  a  man  pould  hardly  judge  whether  it  were  a 
boy  or  girl.  He  was  dead  also,  and  buried  for  a 
time,  but  aftenvards  revived  :  being  but  a  youth, 
he  invented  and  taught  the  planting  and  dressing 
of  vines,  the  making  also  and  use  of  wine ;  for 
which,  becoming  fiimous  and  renowned,  he  sub- 
jugated the  world  even  to  the  uttermost  bounds 
of  India.  He  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  tigers. 
There  danced  about  him  certain  deformed  hob- 
goblins  called  Cobali,  Acratus,  and  others,  yea, 
even  the  muses  also  were  some  of  his  followers. 
He  took  to  wife  Ariadne,  forsaken  and  left  by 
Theseus.  The  tree  sacred  unto  him  was  the  ivy. 
He  was  held  the  inventor  and  institutor  of  sacri- 
fices and  ceremonies,  and  full  of  corruption  and 
cruelty.  He  had  power  to  strike  men  with  fury 
or  madness ;  for  it  is  reported,  that  at  the  cel^ 
bration  of  his  orgies,  two  famous  worthies,  Pen- 
theus  and  Orpheus,  were  torn  in  pieces  by  cer- 
tain frantic  women,  the  one  because  he  got  upon  a 
tree  to  behold  their  ceremonies  in  these  sacrifices, 
the  other  for  making  melody  with  his  harp ;  and 
for  his  gods,  they  are  in  a  manner  the  same  with 
Jupiter's. 

There  is  such  excellent  morality  couched  in  this 
fable,  as  that  moraf  philosophy  affords  not  better ; 
for  under  the  persdn  of  Bacchus  is  described  the 
nature  of  affection,  passion,  or  perturbation,  the 
mother  of  which,  though  never  so  hurtful,  is 
nothing  else  but  the  object  of  apparent  good  in 
the  eyes  of  appetite :  and  it  is  always  conceived 
in  an  uidawful  desire,  rashly  propounded  and  ob- 
tained, before  well  understood  and  considered ; 
and  when  it  begins  to  grow,  the  mother  of  it, 
which  is  the  desire  of  apparent  good  by  too 
much  fervency,  is  destroyed  and  perisheth :  ne- 
vertheless, whilst  yet  it  is  an  imperfect  embryo,  it 
is  nourished  and  preserved  in  the  human  soul, 
which  is  as  it  were  a  father  unto  it,  and  represented 
by  Jupiter;  but  especially  in  the  inferior  part 
thereof,  as  in  a  thigh,  where  also  it  causeth  so 
much  trouble  and  vexation,  as  that  good  determi- 
nations and  actions  are  much  hindered  and  lamed 
thereby :  and  when  it  comes  to  be  confirmed  by 
consent  and  habit,  and  breaks  out  as  it  were 
into  act,  it  remains  yet  a  while  with  Proserpina 
as  with  a  nurse ;  that  is,  it  seeks  comers  and  se- 
cret places,  and  as  it  were,  caves  under  ground, 
until  the  reins  of  shame  and  fear  being  laid  aside 
in  a  pampered  audaciousness,  it  either  takes  the 
pretext  of  some  virtue,  or  becomes  altogether  impu- 
dent and  shameless.  And  it  is  most  trae,  that  every 
Vehement  passion  is  of  a  doubtful  sex,  as  being 
masculine  in  the  first  motion,  but  feminine  in  prose- 
cution. 

It  is  an  excellent  fiction  that  of  Bacchus's  reviv- 
ing; for  passions  do  sometimes  seem  to  be  in  a 
dead  sleep,  and  as  it  were,  utterly  extinct ;  but 
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we  shoald  not  think  them  to  be  so  indeed ;  no, 
though  they  lay  as  it  were  in  their  graye :  for  let 
there  be  bat  matter  and  opportunity  ofifbred,  and 
yon  shall  see  them  quickly  to  njvre  again. 

The  invention  of  wine  is  wittily  ascribed  unto 
him ;  erery  affection  being  ingenious  and  skilful 
in  finding  out  that  which  brings  nourishment  unto 
it;  and  indeed,  of  all  things  known  to  men,  wine 
is  most  powerful  and  efficacious  to  excite  and 
kindle  passions  of  what  kind  soerer,  as  being  in 
a  manner  common  nurse  to  them  all. 

Again,  his  conquering  of  nations  and  under- 
taking infinite  expiBditions  is  an  elegant  device ; 
for  desire  never  rests  content  with  what  it  hath, 
but  with  an  infinite  and  unsatiable  appetite  still 
covets  and  gapes  after  more. 

His  chariot  also  is  well  said  to  be  drawn  by 
tigers ;  for  as  soon  as  any  affection  shall,  from 
going  afoot,  be  advanced  to  ride  in  a  chariot,  and 
shall  captivate  reason,  and  lead  her  in  a  triumph, 
it  grows  cruel,  untamed,  and  fierce  against  what- 
soever withstands  or  opposeth  it. 

It  is  worth  the  noting  also,  that  those  ridiculous 
hobgoblins  are  brought  in  dancing  about  his  cha- 
riot ;  for  every  passion  doth  cause,  in  the  eyes, 
face,  and  gesture,  certain  indecent  and  ill-seeming, 
apish  and  deformed  motions ;  so  that  they  who  in 
any  kind  of  passion,  as  in  anger,  afrogancy,  or 
love  seem  glorious  and  brave  in  their  own  eyes, 
do  yet  appear  to  others  misshapen  and  ridiculous. 

In  that  the  muses  are  said  to  be  of  his  company, 
it  shows  that  there  is  no  affection  almost,  which 
is  not  soothed  by  some  art  wherein  the  indulgence 
of  wits  doth  derogate  from  the  glory  of  the  muses, 
who,  when  they  ought  to  be  the  mistresses  of  life, 
are  made  the  waiting>maids  of  affections. 

Again,  when  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  loved 
Ariadne  that  was  rejected  by  Thesens ;  it  is  an 
allegory  of  special  observation ;  for  it  is  most  cer- 
tain, that  passions  always  covet  and  desire  that 
which  experience  forsakes ;  and  they  all  know, 
who  have  paid  dear  for  serving  and  obeying  their 
lusts,  that  whether  it  be  honour,  or  riches,  or  de- 
light, or  glory,  or  knowledge,  or  any  thing  else 
which  they  seek  after,  yet  are  they  but  things  cast 
off,  and  by  divers  men  in  all  ages,  after  experience 
had,  utterly  rejected  and  loathed. 

Neither  is  it  without  a  mystery,  that  the  ivy 
was  sacred  to  Bacchus ;  for  the  application  holds 
first,  in  that  the  ivy  remains  green  in  winter; 
secondly,  in  that  it  sticks  to,  embraceth,  and  over- 
toppeth  so  many  divers  bodies,  as  trees,  walls, 
and  edifices.  Touching  the  first,  every  passion 
doth  by  resistance  and  leluctation,  and  as  it  were 
by  an  antiperistasis,  like  the  ivy  of  the  cold  winter, 
grow  fresh  and  lusty :  and  as  for  the  other,  every 
predominate  affection  doth  again,  like  the  ivy, 
embrace  and  limit  all  human  actions  and  deter- 
minations, adhering  and  cleaving  fast  unto  them. 
Neither  is  it  a  wonder  that  superstitious  rites  and 
ceremonies  were  attributed  unto  Bacchus,  teeing 


every  giddy-headed  bnmotir  keeps  Id  a  BioBa 
revel-rout  in  false  religions ;  or  that  the  csait  rf 
madness  should  be  ascribed  onto  him,  seeing  eioj 
affection  is  by  nature  a  short  Iiii7«  wbioh,  if  itgMv 
vehement  and  become  babitmdy  condndes  asi- 


Concerning  the  rending  and  dinDembcfisgrf 
Pentheus  and  Orpheus,  the  parable  is  pltia,  fa 
every  prevalent  affection  is  ontrageooa  and  seioi^ 
and  against  cnrious  inquiry  and  wholesoow  wi 
free  admonition. 

Lastly,  that  confusion  of  Jupiter  and  BaednA 
persons  may  be  well  transftned  to  a  psisbl^ 
seeing  noble  and  famous  acta,  and  remaikaUeasi 
glorious  merits  do  soroetunea  proceed  from  riitB 
and  well  ordered  reason  and  magnanimitf,  wd 
sometimes  from  a  secret  affection  and  hiddeap» 
sion,  which  are  so  dignified  with  the  eelebri^  of 
fame  and  glory,  that  a  man  can  hardly  distiBgniik 
between  the  acts  of  Bacchus  and  the  gesti  of 
Jupiter. 

ATALANTA,  OR  GAIN. 

Atalarta,  who  was  reputed  to  excel  in  swiftaea^ 
would  needs  challenge  Hippomenea  at  a  aialohii 
running.  The  conditions  of  the  prixe  wen  tbaM: 
that  if  Hippomenes  won  the  raee,  he  ahoold  lapi— 
Atalanta;  if  he  were  outrun,  that  then  he  AosU 
forfeit  his  life.  And  in  the  opinion  of  all,  At 
victory  was  thought  assured  of  Atalanta*s  uk, 
being  famous  as  she  was  for  her  matchless  ui 
inconquerable  speed,  whereby  ahe  had  beeaAi 
bane  of  many.  Hippomenea  tfaerelbrB  bethisb 
him  how  to  deceive  her  by  a  trick,  and  ia  ttal 
regard  provides  three  golden  appleo  or  balls,  whiA 
he  purposely  carried  about  him.  T%e  laesii 
begun,  and  Atalanta  gets  a  good  start  befinalMk 
He  seeing  himself  thus  cast  behind,  being  niatfri 
of  his  device,  throws  one  of  his  golden  balls  kdm 
her,  and  yet  not  outright,  but  somewhat  of  the  eai 
side,  both  to  make  her  linger  and  also  to  diawki 
out  of  the  right  course :  she  out  of  a  woonakk 
desire,  being  thus  enticed  with  the  heauty  of  As 
golden  apple,  leaving  her  direct  race,  rans  asyi 
and  stoops  to  catch  the  ball.  HIpponsenes  As 
while  holds  on  his  course,  getting  Uiereby  a  gmt 
start,  and  leaves  her  behind  him :  bat  she,  by  ba 
own  natural  swifbiess,  recovers  her  lost  time  sii 
gets  before  him  again.  But  Hippomenes  sriD 
continues  his  sleight,  and  both  the  aeoond  aai 
third  times  casts  out  his  balls,  those  enticing  d^ 
lays ;  and  so  by  craft,  and  not  by  his  acttrity, 
wins  the  race  and  victory. 

This  fable  seems  allegorieally  to  demonstnlet 
notable  conflict  betwen  art  and  nature;  for  arl^ 
signified  by  Atalanta,  in  its  work  if  it  bs  aot 
letted  and  hindered,  is  far  more  swift  than  aatsii^ 
more  speedy  in  pace,  and  sooner  attains  the  end  it 
aims  at,  which  is  manifest  almost  in  every  effeet: 
as  you  may  see  in  fruit  trees,  whereof  those  that 
grow  of  a  kernel  are  long  ere  they  bear,  bat  sack 
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M  are  grafted  on  a  stock  a  great  deal  sooner. 
You  may  see  it  in  elayy  which  in  the  generation 
of  stones,  is  long  ere  it  becotoe  hard,  but  in  the 
boming  of  bricks  is  TCiy  quickly  effected.  Also 
tn  moral  passages  yon  may  obserre  that  it  is  a  long 
time  ere,  by  the  benefit  of  nature,  sorrow  can  be 
assuaged,  and  comfort  attained ;  whereas  philoso- 
phy, which  is,  as  it  were,  art  of  living,  tarries  not 
the  leisure  of  time,  but  doth  it  instantly  and  out  of 
band ;  and  yet  this  prerogatiTeand  singular  agility 
of  art  is  hindered  by  certain  g^den  apples,  to  the 
infinite  prejudice  of  human  proceedings :  for  there 
is  not  any  one  art  or  science  which  constantly 
perseyeres  in  a  true  and  lawful  course,  till  it  come 
to  the  proposed  end  or  mark,  but  aver  and  anon 
makes  stops  afVer  good  beginnings,  leaves  the  race, 
and  turns  aside  to  profit  and  commodity,  like 
Atalanta. 

**  Declinat  eamif,  tnnuiMiM  rolabile  tolUt.'* 

Who  doth  her  conrae  fbnake, 
The  roUtaig  gold  doth  take. 

And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  art  hath  not 
the  power  to  conquer  nature ;  and  by  pact  or  law  of 
conquest  to  kill  and  destroy  her  f  but  on  «he  con- 
trary, it  falls  out  that  art  becomes  subject  to  na- 
ture, and  yields  the  obedience  as  of  a  wife  to  her 
husband. 

PROMETHEUS,  OR  THE  STATE  OP 
MAN. 

Thc  ancients  deliver  that  PromeAeus  made  a 
man  of  clay,  mixed  with  certain  parcels  taken 
fjpom  divers  animals,  who,  studying  to  maintain 
this  his  work  by  art,  that  he  might  not  be  ac- 
ooanted  a  founder  only  but  a  propagator  of  human 
kind,  stole  up  to  heaven  with  a  bundle  of  twigs, 
which  he  kindled  at  the  diariot  of  the  sun,  came 
down  again,  and  communicated  it  with  men ;  and 
yet  they  say  that  notwithstanding  this  excellent 
work  of  his,  he  was  requited  with  ingratitude  in  a 
treaoherous  conspiracy;  for  they  accused  both 
him  and  his  invention  to  Jupiter,  which  was  not 
so  taken  as  was  meet  it  should,  for  the  information 
was  pleasing  to  Jupiter  and  all  the  gods :  and 
theiefore  in  a  merry  mood  granted  unto  men, 
not  only  the  use  of&n  but  perpetual  youth  also, 
a  boon  most  acceptable  and  desirable.  They, 
being  as  it  were  overjoyed,  did  foolishly  lay  this 
giifiof  the  gods  upon  the  back  of  an  ass,  who,  being 
wonderfully  oppressed  with  thirst  and  near  a  foun- 
tain, was  told  by  a  serpent  which  had  the  custody 
thereof,  that  he  should  not  drink  unless  he  would 
promise  to  give  him  the  burden  that  was  on  his 
back.  The  silly  ass  accepted  the  condition,  and 
so  the  restoration  of  youth,  sold  for  a  draught  of 
water,  passed  from  men  to  serpents.  But  Prome- 
theus, full  of  malice,  being  reconciled  unto  men, 
afWr  they  were  frustrated  of  their  gifi,  but  in  a 
chafe  yet  with  Jupiter,  feared  not  to  use  deceit  in 
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sacrifice ;  for  having  killed  two  bulls,  and  in  one 
of  their  hides  wrapt  up  the  flesh  and  fat  of  them 
both,  and  in  the  other  only  the  bones,  with  a 
great  show  of  religious  devotion  gave  Jupiter  his 
choice,  who,  detesting  his  fraud  and  hypocrisy, 
but  taking  an  occasion  of  revenge,  chose  that 
which  was  stopped  with  bones,  and  so  turning  to 
revenge,  when  he  saw  that  the  insolency  of  Pro- 
metheus would  not  be  repressed  but  by  laying 
some  grievous  afiUction  upon  mankind,  in  the 
forming  of  which  he  so  much  bragged  and  boast- 
ed, commanded  Vulcan  to  frame  a  goodly  beauti- 
ful woman,  which  being  done,  every  one  of  the 
gods  bestowed  a  gift  on  her;  whereupon  she  was 
c^led  Pandora.  To  this  woman  they  gave  in  her 
hand  a  goodly  box  full  of  all  miseries  and  calami- 
ties, only  in  ^e  bottom  of  it  they  put  Hope ;  with 
this  box  she  comes  first  to  Prometheus^  thinking 
to  catch  him,  if  peradventure  he  should  accept  it 
at  her  hands,  and  so  open  it;  which  he,  neverthe- . 
less,  with  good  providence  and  foresight  refused : 
whereupon  she  goes  to  Epimetheus,  who,  though 
brother  to  Prometheus,  yet  was  of  a  much  differing 
disposition,  and  offers  this  hex  unto  him,  who 
without  delay  took  it,  and  rashly  opened  it ;  but 
when  he  saw  that  all  kind  of  miseries  came  flut- 
tering about  his  ears,  being  wise  too  late,  with 
great  speed  and  earnest  endeavour  clapped  on  fiia 
cover,  and  so  with  much  .ado  retained  Hope  sitting 
alone  in  the  bottom ;  at  last  Jupiter  laying  many 
and  grievous  crimes  to  PromeUieus'a  charge,  as 
that  he  had  stolen  fire  from  heaven,  that  in  con- 
tempt of  his  majesty  he  sacrificed  a  bull's  hide 
stuffed  with  bones,  that  he  scornfully  rejected  his 
gift,  and  besides  all  Ais,  that  he  offered  violence 
to  Pallas,  cast  him  into  chains,  and  doomed  him 
to  perpetual  torment;  and  by  Jupiter's  command 
was  brought  to  the  mountain  Caucasus,  and  there 
bound  fast  to  a  pillar  that  he  could  not  stir ;  there 
came  an  eagle  also,  that  every  day  sat  tiring  upon 
his  liver  and  wasted  it;  but  as  much  as  was  eaten 
in  the  day  grew  again  in  the  night,  that  matter  for 
torment  to  woric  upon  might  never  decay.  But 
yet  they  say  there  was  an  end  of  this  punishment ; 
for  Hercules  crocrsing  the  ocean  in  a  cup,  which 
the  sun  gave  him,  came  to  Caucasus,  and  set  Prome-^ 
theus  at  liberty  by  shooting  the  eagle  with  an  arrow. 
Moreover,  in  some  nations  there  were  instituted  in 
the  honour  of  Prometheus,  certain  games  of  lamp- 
bearers,  in  which  they  that  strived  for  the  prize 
were  wont  to  carry  torches  lighted,  which  whosa 
suffered  to  go  out,  yielded  the  place  and  victory 
to  those  that  followed,  and  so  cast  back  themselves, 
•0  that  whosoever  came  first  to  the  mark  with  his 
torch  burning  got  the  prize. 

This  fable  demonstrates  and  presseth  many  true 
and  grave  speculations,  wherein  some  things  hare 
been  heretofore  well  noted,  otiiers  not  so  much  as 
touched. 

Prometheus  doth  clearly  and  elegantly  signify 
Providence :  for  in  the  universality  of  nature,  the 
8^9 
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[  fabric  and  constitution  of  man  only  was  by  the 
ancients  picked  out  and  chosen,  and  attributed  nnto 

1  Providence  as  a  peculiar  work.  The  reason  of  it 
seems  to  be,  not  only  in  that  the  nature  of  man  is 
capable  of  a  mind  and  understanding,  which  is  the 
seat  of  providence,  and  therefore  it  would  seem 
strange  and  incredible,  that  the  reason  and  mind 
should  so  proceed  and  flow  from  dumb  and  deaf 
principals  as  that  it  should  necessarily  be  con- 
cluded, the  soul  of  man  to  be  endued  with  provi- 
dence, not  without  the  example,  intention,  and 
stamp  of  a  greater  providence.  But  this  also  is 
chiefly  propounded,  that  man  is  as  it  were  the 
centre  of  the  world  in  respect  of  final  causes ;  so 
that  if  man  were  not  in  nature,  all  things  would 
seem  to  stray  and  wander  witliout  purpose,  and  like 
scattered  branches,  as  they  say,  without  inclination 
to  their  end ;  for  all  things  attend  on  man ;  and  ho 
makes  use  of,  and  gathers  fruit  from  all  creatures ; 
for  the  revolutions  and  periods  of  stars  make  both 
for  the  distinctions  of  times  and  the  distribution 
of  the  world's  lighL  Meteors  also  are  referred  to 
presages  of  tempests ;  and  winds  are  ordained  as 
well  for  navigation  as  for  turning  of  mills  and 
other  engines ;  and  plants,  and  animals  of  what 
kind  soever,  are  useful  either  for  men's  houses  and 
places  of  shelter,  or  for  raiment,  or  for  food,  or 
medicine,  or  for  ease  of  labour,  or  in  a  word  for 
delight  and  solace;  so  that  all  things  seem  to 
work,  not  for  themselves  but  for  man. 

Neither  is  it  added  without  consideration  that 
certain  particles  were  taken  from  divers  living  crea^ 
tures,  and  mixed  and  tempered  with  that  clayic 
mass,  because  it  is  most  true,  that  of  all  things 
comprehended  within  the  compass  of  the  universe, 
man  is  a  thing  most  mixed  and  compounded, 
insomuch,  that  he  was  well  termed  by  the  ancients 
a  little  world ;  for  although  the  chymists  do,  with 
too  much  curiosity,  take  and  wre^t  the  elegancy  of 
this  word  Microcosm  to  the  letter,  contending  to 
find  in  man  all  minerals,  all  vegetables,  and  the 
rest,  or  any  thing  that  holds  proportion  with  them ; 
yet  this  proposition  remains  sound  and  whole,  that 
the  body  of  man,  of  all  material  beings,  is  found  to 
be  most  compounded  and  most  organical,  whereby 
it  is  endued  and  furnished  with  most  admirable  vir- 
tues and  faculties :  and  as  for  simple  bodies,  their 
powers  are  not  many,  though  certain  and  violent, 
'.is  existing  without  being  weakened,  diminished, 
or  stinted,  by  mixture;  for  the  multiplicity  and 
excellency  of  operation  have  their  residence  in 
mixture  and  composition,  and  yet,  nevertheless, 
man  in  his  originals  seems  to  be  a  thing  unarmed 
and  naked,  and  unable  to  help  itself,  as  needing 
the  aid  of  many  things;  therefore  Prometheus 
made  haste  to  find  out  fire,  which  suppeditates 
and  yields  comfort  and  help  in  a  manner  to  all 
human  wants  and  necessities ;  so  that  if  the  soul 
be  the  form  of  forms,  and  if  the  hand  be  the  in- 
strument of  instruments,  fire  deserves  well  to  be 
called  the  succour  of  succours,  or  the  help  of  helps. 


which  infinite  ways  tfibrds  aid  and 

all  labours   and  mechaDical  arts,  and  to  tht«i- 

ences  themselves. 

The  manner  of  stealing  this  fire  is  aptly  detoM 
even  from  the  nature  of  things ;  it  was,  they  ar, 
by  a  bundle  of  twigs  held  to  touch  the  eknitf 
of  the  sun;  for  twigs  are  used  in  giving  bloviv 
stripes,  to  signify  clearly  that  fire  is  engeoimd 
by  the  violent  percussion  and  mutual  colliMflatf 
bodies,  by  which  their  material  snbstaneet  » 
attenuated  and  set  in  motion,  and  prepared  to » 
ceive  the  heat  of  influence  of  the  lieavenly  bo£ii; 
and  so  in  a  clandestine  manner,  and  as  it  vob 
by  stealth,  may  be  said  to  take  and  snatck  kt 
from  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 

There  follows  next  a  remarkable  part  of  the  p 
rable,  that  men,  instead  of  gratulation  and  thak^ 
giving,  were  angry,  and  expostulated  the  warn 
with  Prometheus,  insomuch  that  they  accused  bo& 
him  and  his  invention  unto  Jupiter,  which  wn 
acceptable  unto  him,  that  he  augmented  their  la- 
mer commodities  with  a  new  bounty.    Seew  it 
not  strange  that  ingratitude  towards  the  author  of 
a  benefit,  a  vice  that  in  a  manner  coDtaiai  dl 
other  vices,  should  find  such  approbation  tai  i^ 
ward?    No,  it  seems  to  be  otherwise;  iSor  Ai 
meaning  of  the  allegory  is  this,  that  men's  oakni 
upon  the  defects  of  nature  and  art,  proceed  bm 
an  excellent  disposition  of  the  mind,  and  ton  ti 
their  good ;  whereas  the  silencing  of  them  is  hil^ 
ful  to  the  gods,  and  redounds  not  so  much  totbir 
profit ;  for  they  that  infinitely  extol  human  mtnei 
or  the  knowledge  they  possess,  breaking  out  ntt 
a  prodigal  admiration  of  that  they  have  and  oqif, 
adoring  also  those  sciences  they  profess,  woiU 
have  them  be  accounted  perfect ;  they  do  fint  tf 
all  show  littie  reverence  to  the  divine  natme,  ky 
equalizing,  in  a  manner,  their  own  defects  wA 
God's  perfection.    Again;  they   are  wooderfil 
injurious  to  men,  by  imagining  they  have  attaM 
the  highest  step  of  knowledge,  resting  themsehvi 
contented,  seek  no  further.     On   the   eontniT, 
such  as  bring  nature  and  art  to  the  bar  with  i^ 
cusations  and  bills  of  complaint  against  theni,M 
indeed  of  more  true  and  moderate  judgments;  fat 
they  are  ever  in  action,  seeking  always  to  find  ool 
new  inventions.    Which  makes  me  much  to  ww> 
der  at  the  foolish  and  inconsiderate  disposition 
of  some  men,  who,  making  themselves  boo^ 
slaves  to  the  arrogancy  of  a  few,  have  the  phi* 
losophy  of  the  Peripatetics,  containing  ooly  t 
portion  of  Grecian  wisdom,  and  that  but  a  sbhD 
one  neither,  in  so  great  esteem,  tiiat  they  hold  it 
not  only  an  unprofitable,  but  a  suspicious  sad 
almost  heinous  thing,  to  lay  any  imputation  of 
imperfection  upon  it.    I  approve  ratlicr  of  &k 
I  pedoclcs's  opinion,  who,  like  a  madman,  and  cf 
Democritus's  judgment,  who  with  great  mode-> 
I  ration,  complained  how  that  all  things  were  !■• 


volvcd  in  a  mist,  that  we  knew  noUiing,  that  vt  I 
discerned  nothing,  that  truth  was  drowned  in  thi^ 
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depths  of  obseurity,  and  that  false  things  were 
wonderfully  joined  and  intennixed  with  true,  as  for 
the  new  academy,  that  exceeded  all  measure,  than 
of  the  confident  and  pronunciative  school  of  Aris« 
totle.  Let  men  therefore  be  admonished ,  that  by  ac- 
knowledging the  imperfection  of  nature  and  art, 
tliey  are  grateful  to  the  gods,  and  shall  thereby  ob- 
tm  new  benefits  and  greater  fayoort  atthcirboun- 
tiinl  hands ;  and  theaccusationof  Prometiieus,  their 
antfaor  and  master,  though  bitter  and  Tehemcnt, 
will  conduce  more  to  their  profit,  than  to  be  cflTuse 
in  the  congratulation  ofhis  inrention ;  for,  in  a  word, 
the  opinion  of  having  enough,  is  to  be  accounted 
one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  bating  too  little. 

Now,  as  touching  the  kind  of  gift  which  men 
are  said  to  have  receiyed  in  reward  of  their  ae- 
eotation,  to  wit,  an  erer-fading  flower  of  youth, 
it  is  to  show,  that  the  ancients  seemed  not  to  de- 
spair of  attaining  the  skUl,  by  means  and  roedi- 
ciaes,  to  put  off  old  age,  and  to  prolong  life,  but 
fids  to  be  numbered  raliier  among  such  things, 
hsTing  be^n  once  happily  attained  unto,  are  now, 
ihnmgh  men's  negUgenee  and  eneletsneM,  uttrr- 
Ij  perished  and  lost,  than  among  such  as  ha?« 
beea  alwayi  denied  and  nrrer  grants ;  fm  they 
aignifr  vA  fbow,  ihnt  by  a^Tiding  the  true  «•«; 
rf  fire,  and  by  a  ?ood  mi  trjtm  90xv»aaott  and 
UNiiieti^s  rf  :*;♦  errors  cff  art,  the  diTine  honaty 
is  BGC  ws^d=2  '^to  men  in  the  obt&icjng  of  st^sfa 
pfts;  Vvt  Z3*a  zn  wzctisg  to  tbemaelTes  in  lay- 
inf  liiis  ?ift  rif  ih*  r>dt  cp'-ra  tfcft  Vnek  t-f  a  sjlly 
ilvw-^swsw  »«.  which  zaxy  ««n  to  be  nf^mr^s^ 
a  ate^^li  ^=?t  isrf  f::!!  of  Wiy;  frjm  whf^¥S 
Vimpilj  aad  fszC-'Dce  p«*  pf;i«wJ«  tbist  eoa»- 
pUas  cf  Hfe*§  'i-rrrhj.  zsii  zr'%  lec/^ ;  ia;*i  V/ 
ay  Ae  trrt.  I  t3b  '.f  tiit  *jr/^^.ru  tfcKt  t&o*e  two 

hi«  w»3t ;  itaai  aai  t>ys}l»<  t-j^*r^>pr,  Vvt  an  wnr 
f  pftf  »^  :**  ?:df  x=YJn^,  •^a?r  rjct  j«Mlovjpii(?fc 
'  db«5.Ar=.:i=c.  as  r>s»  x  ffj/j^  ^vtrt.  or  r;<«  tJ',w 
•^■4  i^r  ?x3i¥rL«»t,ai  r>?a  a.  ww.  Aju:  t*"  ait^ 
iisz:kf  !  -v-jCi  ztj:  «5»-tiii  li  :.^  tmfr/irz  'A  tset 
ass.  rT  r:  =i«ir:  art  f-.r  :i»  »rr^.«-i-a  ^  ^-rT••:  ts*: 
SLfcfc". :  f-.r  !  a  :»Tr?i.-bf<?f-  t^^t  ▼i.-a'-  •rj5ii«U«s"  t 


Fun  »t;*— JKinf  ir  ivt  w*t.  w  •r'jttCu* 

Ti*  ^ii  •--.   ■aj  f  Tnn  art  wT  fi2»  wrvr%^ 
rr"*  ir  ri!f-  ;«:-vr  v.  -.»»«'  zha  yw  niuirji 

S'.*^    -.  "-'i'  •?..»  |:r:  i?  ru-i  ^:  ^-aw  *Tra.  iwn 

fir  mn:n#«-?;^  ir^j.v     :  i  naiint*-'-  i::i>r«  r  vw* 

aBar.*v  "•^/''t  tit"**  ■«■'  *r  rr-rtsirit*- 
IVir  r-.-v  :•-.".«-  ■?»?•.-':.*:. -nn.  -    r-'r:,-*!  v.  -tttiV' 


lority  and  tomority  of  men  In  new  rkiinrliiif*titii  t 
for  if  they  have  not  pmsnnt  surrpmi  iiiiNwnriililti 
to  their  exportation,  with  tfio  suildi'ii  linHtii  drikliit 
from  that  thny  bogan,  and  with  prifrl|iltafii'y  tP' 
turning  tti  thrlr  former  i;xjM;riiniintN,  am  ruconritml 
to  them  again. 

The  state  of  man,  in  n'Nf)rH*t  of  arts,  nnd  sufh 
things  as  cinicern  the  lnu*lli*^t,  brting  now  fir- 
scribed,  the  parablo  passeth  U>  n*li((i(iii :  fur,  aflti  r 
the  planting  tA  artu,  follows  tlir;  nMtting  of  rlivliin 
principhfS,  which  hypo<rri«y  hiith  f/vi'mprirud  and 
polluted.  By  Uiat  twofold  mwutivM  tli<'riY'/r<!  is 
degantly  shadowed!  out  tlif  \Hfn*ftm  </f  a  true  r<>* 
ligifius  man  and  a  liypM;ritff ,  In  tli**  on«;  is  ^ofl- 
VAwA  fatness,  which  by  n^Amtu  of  tlii;  iuflsinrfiHll'/n 
and  fume's  tli^re/^,  is  ealM  i\if.  ^mtivtn  of  O'hI, 
by  which  his  aflri?rtioii  and  »ral,  U'Muy^  Vt  ii'A^n 
tflnryf  and  asri^nding,  tz/wnrdu  \u^ft.ii,  in  n\^h\' 
And,  In  him  als«/  arv;  f!oritJ}ir*^d  tliT  tiowU  '/f 
charity,  arid  in  him  is  f'/und  th^t  ((V/d  ar>d  wiioN^ 
some  flesh ;  wh<;r«a«  in  tl<e  'dUt-r  th*fr#j  la  n//lfiifig 
but  dry  and  nak<9d  b'/nes,  whi/rh  M'V<'rth<  1':m  d'/ 
staff  up  t^e  hide,  and  m'4fc'-  H  9fpp«'i?r  lilre  «  f«if 
and  go^^lly  sarrifi/'^  i  by  this  may  i»<7  h<  II  foraM 
thf/se  ext^nal  and  Tain  fit/r«,  artd  Miij4y  /j«f«> 
months,  i/y  whii^h  rr#*'n  do  'y^pfivs  arid  Ml  t>p  fh*; 
siwMrre  worship  of  ^^'/d ;  iitwyu  f^/tuyAs^A  tM't 
\t'*T  'MU:uU*A'm  ll<an  awy  way  *"ffA*i*it,x  ^*»  •''.'' 
'  pi^y*  .V*:itS#jr  do  tf»#7  l./*ld  it  ••.fB/^/M  t/;  o-ff*  i 
'  swh  m'^k-«*rrji<:ea  t^^,  fs»A ;  *rXfAyi  tJ^  *J*// 
■  J«y  tfc#rr«  }M'jn  h'usu  *»  if  >i*  irtd  'r>i/XB^«  »/yJ  U^- 
t  %yk0i  t*:^ff»,  f '*rrt«i/,ly  Oie  pf^iet,  ;a  fJ>!  !<»<»:/- 
;  »0B  of  0//J,  d/^h  ^-^^  rty/i^f^^tUi  ^^n^A^wt/i  ti.:« 

iilwJ  i^vti'rra*  rjv^  Tju^i^  vt  >-'-*>*/  ti:isu^fu 
a«BSb  }«  <a«sj  '-v;»  al^j^fat.  •^^  *»;,'.'•  ir,«^f  ;',j^ 
«fj   -i^jwht**?^     fs  it  •■>•*-  «  f*^,  f>rt<  I  ;-*»*. 

<*y-  ifi>^  t'.  Vvw  if/wti  x'.n  \a%^,  ;i/*  *  Vv'r  .«%■■  * 

^trtV-k  •y/rr#?1s  *te*tf  V;  ^^  ic^-x::;^x  \^A.  */,•• 

1  un»«/  C-Jii  •»ys»'^r*f.  f  •*. ,      If"  iM  ^i  "t  -S.-,  ^*  ■'  •  •  -^ 

tart  ',••  *^i'/w  ^ut  ti'^iC*  ra#?  ^''Z  ^^   i^i<  ^'^.v  '^  » 

wr.sTi^..  'vn^  •**:i  '.•«'♦-  r  riyv^**  t^/^  •-•if  i-..  '. 
▼  *s»:*.-»      ^Jr  V.^  "Slit    5';-.ftifli    i-sr**    rirsr>      ., 

C^ITVflfi*   "ri   •r»uL<'  ^'»    -r    ?-»    J  »*:3-;    *^      -r^ 
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seeing  what  may  come  to  pass  hereafter,  esteem- 
iag  that  best  which  seems  most  sweet  for  the 
present ;  whence  it  liappens  that  they  are  OYer- 
taken  witii  many  miseries,  difficulties,  and  cala- 
mities, and  so  lead  their  lives  almost  in  perpetual 
affliction;  but  yet,  notwithstanding,  they  please 
their  fancy,  and  out  of  ignorance  of  the  passages 
of  things,  do  entertain  many  vain  hopes  in  their 
mind,  whereby  they  sometimes,  as  with  sweet 
dreams,  solace  themselves,  and  sweeten  the  mise- 
ries of  their  life.  But  they  that  are  Prome- 
theus's  scholars,  are  men  endued  with  prudence, 
foreseeing  things  to  come,  warily  shunning  and 
avoiding  many  evils  and  misfortunes.  But  to 
these  their  good  properties  they  have  this  also  an- 
nexed, that  they  deprive  themselves  and  defraud 
their  genius  of  many  lawful  pleasures,  and  divers 
recreations;  and,  which  is  worse,  they  vex  and 
torment  themselves  with  cares  and  troubles,  and 
intestine  fears ;  for  being  chained  to  the  pillar  of 
necessity,  they  are  afflicted  with  innumerable  cogi- 
tations, which,  because  they  are  very  swift,  may 
be  fitly  compared  to  an  eagle ;  and  those  grip- 
ing, and,  as  it  were  gnawing  and  devouring  the 
liver,  unless  sometimes  as  it  were  by  night,  it 
may  be  they  get  a  little  recreation  and  ease  of 
mind,  but  so,  as  that  they  are  again  suddenly  as- 
saulted with  fresh  anxieties  and  fears. 

Therefore  this  benefit  happens  to  but  a  very 
few  of  either  condition,  that  they  should  retain 
the  commodities  of  providence,  and  free  them- 
selves from  the  miseries  of  care  and  perturbation; 
neither  indeed  can  any  attain  unto  it  but  by  the 
assistance  of  Hercules,  that  is,  fortitude  and  con- 
stancy of  mind,  which  is  prepared  for  every  event, 
and  armed  in  all  fortunes ;  foreseeing  without 
fear,  enjoying  without  loathing,  and  suffering 
without  impatience.  It  is  worth  the  noting 
also,  that  this  virtue  was  not  natural  to  Prome- 
theus, but  adventitial,  and  from  the  indulgence 
of  another,  for  no  inbred  and  natural  fortitude  is 
able  to  encounter  with  these  miseries.  Moreover 
this  virtue  was  received  and  brought  unto  him 
from  the  remotest  part  of  the  ocean,  and  from  the 
sun,  that  is,  from  wisdom  as  from  the  sun ;  and 
from  the  meditation  of  inconstancy,  or  of  the 
waters  of  human  life,  as  from  the  sailing  upon 
the  ocean;  which  two,  Virgil  hath  well  conjoined 
in  these  verses : 

**  Felix  qui  potuit  remm  eognoM«re  caaui : 
Qulque  metua  omnesi  et  Inexorabile  fatum 
Bubjeett  pedlbua,  ■trepitanMiae  Acberontif  tTari.  ** 

Happy  it  he  that  knowi  the  cauie  of  things. 
And  that  with  daantleta  coarage  treadi  upon 
All  fear  and  fktet,  relentleiw  threatening!. 
And  greedy  throat  of  roaring  Acheron. 

Moreover,  it  is  elegantly  added  for  the  consola- 
tion and  confirmation  of  men*8  minds,  that  this 
noble  hero  crossed  the  ocean  in  a  cup  or  pan,  lest, 
peradventure,  they  might  too  much  fear  that  the 
straits  and  frailty  of  their  nature  will  not  be  capa- 


ble of  this  fortitude  and  conatancj.  Of  wkkl 
very  thing  Seneca  well  conceived,  when  be  sail, 
"  Magnum  est  habere  simul  fragilitatem  hoouBii, 
et  securitatem  Dei.*'  It  is  a  great  matter  fof  h^ 
man  frailty  and  divine  security  to  be  one  and  lb 
selfsame  tune,  in  one  and  the  selfeame  sobjeeL 

But  now  we  are  to  step  back  a  little  again  ts 
that,  which  by  premeditation  .we  past  over,  lots 
breach  should  be  made  in  those   things  wUek 
were  so  linked  together:  that  therefore  which  I 
could  touch  here  is  that  last  crime  imputed  ts 
Prometheus,  about  seeking  to  bereave  MiDem 
of  her  virginity:  for,  questionless,  it  was  tfaii 
heinous  offence  that  brought  that  punishment  rf 
devouring  his  liver  upon  him  ;  which  is  nothinf 
else  but  to  show,  that  when  we  are  puffed  up  viA 
too  much  learning  and  science,  they  go  about  i^ 
tentimes  to  make  even  divine  oracles  subject  ts 
sense  and  reason,  whence  most  certainly  fiiUovi 
a  continual  distraction,  and  restless  griping  of  At 
mind ;  we  must  therefore,  with  a  sober  and  huB- 
ble  judgment,  distinguish  between  humanitj  aai 
divinity,  and  between  the  oracles  of  senSe  andlhi 
mysteries  of  faith,  unless  an  hererical  religioaaai 
a  commentitious  philosophy  be  pleasing  onto  ifc 

Lastly,  it  remains  that  we  say  something  of 
the  games  of  Prometheus,  performed  with  bun* 
ing  torches,  which  again  hath  reference  to  nH 
and  sciences,  as  that  fire,  in  whose  memoiy  lai 
celebration  these  games  were  instituted ;  and  it 
contains  in  it  a  most  wise  admonition,  that  As  ^ 
perfection  of  sciences  is  to  be  expected  tomy 
succession,  not  from  the  nimbleness  and  proofl* 
ness  of  one  only  author :  for  they  that  are  mia* 
blest  in  course,  and  strongest  in  contention,  yit 
happily  have  not  the  luck  to  keep  fire  still  in  Ihdr 
torch,  seeing  it  may  be  as  weU  extinguished  kj 
running  too  &st  as  by  going  too  slow.  And  tkb 
running  and  contending  with  lamps  seems  losf 
since  to  be  intermitted,  seeing  all  sciences  seea 
even  now  to  flourish  most  in  their  first  anthoOi 
Aristotle,  Galen,  Euclid,  and  Ptolemy;  sneces* 
sion  having  neither  effected,  nor  almost  attempted 
any  great  matter;  it  were  ^erefore  to  be  wishsd 
that  these  games,  in  honour  of  Prometfaeos,  or 
human  nature,  were  again  restored;  and  fini 
matters  should  receive  success  by  combat  aal 
emulation,  and  not  hang  upon  any  one  nian*t 
sparkling  and  shaking  torch.  Men  therefore  sn 
to  be  admonished  to  rouse  up  their  spirits,  and 
try  their  strengths  and  turns,  and  not  refer  aU  te 
the  opinions  and  brains  of  a  few. 

And  thus  have  I  delivered  that  which  I  thought 
good  to  observe  out  of  this  so  well  known  wl 
common  fable ;  and  yet  I  will  not  deny  but  thit 
there  may  be  some  things  in  it  which  have  an  ad- 
mirable consent  with  the  mysteries  of  Chritti» 
religion ;  and  especially  that  sailing  of  Hercules 
in  a  cup  to  set  Prometheus  at  liberty,  seems  ts 
represent  an  image  of  the  divine  word,  coming  is 
flesh,  as  in  a  frail  vessel,  to  redeem  man  from  tfas 
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,  tlayery  of  hell.  Bat  I  have  interdicted  my  pen 
all  liberty  in  this  kind  leat  I  should  use  strange 
fire  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord. 


SCYLLA  AND  ICARUS,  OR  THE  MID- 
DLE WAY. 

Mediocritt,  or  the  middle-way,  is  most  com- 
mended in  moral  actions;  in  contemplative  sci- 
ences not  so  celebrated,  though  no  less  profitable 
and  commodious;  but  in  political  employments 
to  be  used  with  great  heed  and  judgment.  The 
ancients  by  the  way  prescribed  to  Icarus,  noted 
the  mediocrity  of  manners ;  and  by  the  way  be- 
^fween  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  so  famous  for  dif- 
ficulty and  danger,  the  mediocrity  of  intellectual 
operations. 

Icarus  being  to  cross  the  sea  by  flight,  was  com- 
manded by  his  father  that  he  should  fly  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low,  for  his  wings  being  joined 
with  wax,  if  he  should  mount  too  high,  it  was  to 
be  feared  lest  the  wax  would  melt  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  if  too  low,  lest  misty  vapours  of  the 
sea  would  make  it  less  tenacious :  but  he  in  a 
youthful  jollity  soaring  too  high,  fell  down  head- 
long and  perished  in  the  water. 

The  parable  is  easy  and  vulgar :  for  the  way 
of  virtue  lies  in  a  direct  path  between  excess  and 
defect.  Neither  is  it  a  wonder  that  Icarus 
perished  by  excess,  seeing  that  excess  for  the 
most  part  is  the  peculiar  fault  of  youth,  as  defect 
is  of  age ;  and  yet  of  two  evil  and  hurtful  ways, 
youth  commonly  make  choice  of  the  better,  de- 
fect being  always  accounted  worst:  for  whereas 
excess  contains  some  sparks  of  magnanimity, 
and,  like  a  bird,  claims  kindred  of  the  heavens, 
defect  only  like  a  base  worm  crawls  upon  the 
earth.  Excellently  therefore  said  Heraclitus, 
•*  Lumen  siccum,  optima  anima;"  a  dry  light  is 
the  best  soul ;  for  if  the  soul  contract  moisture 
from  the  earth  it  becomes  degenerate  altogether. 
Again,  on  the  other  side,  there  must  be  modera- 
tion used,  that  this  light  be  subtilized  by  this 
laudable  siccity,  and  not  destroyed  by  too  much 
fervency :  and  ^us  much  every  man  for  the  most 
part  knows. 

Now  they  that  would  sail  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  must  be  furnished  as  well  with  the 
skill  as  prosperous  success  in  navigation :  for  if 
their  ships  fall  into  Scylla  they  are  split  on  the 
rocks ;  if  into  Charybdis  they  are  swallowed  up 
of  a  gulf. 

The  moral  of  this  parable,  which  we  will  but 
briefly  touch,  although  it  contain  matter  of  infinite 
contemplation,  seems  to  be  this,  that  in  every  art 
'  and  science,  and  so  in  their  rules  and  axioms, 
there  be  a  mean  observed  between  the  rocks  of  dis- 
tinctions and  the  gulfe  of  universalities,  which 
two  are  famous  for  the  wrecks  both  of  wits 
and  arts. 


SPHYNX,  OR  SCIENCE. 

Thet  say  that  Sphynx  was  a  monster  of  divers 
forms,  as  having  the  face  and  voice  of  a  virgiuy 
the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  the  talons  of  a  griffin. 
His^  abode  was  in  a  mountain  near  the  city  of 
Thebes ;  he  kept  also  the  highways,  and  used  to 
lie  in  ambush  for  travellers,  and  so  to  surprise 
them:  to  whom,  being  in  his  power,  he  pro- 
pounded certain  dark  and  intricate  riddles,  which 
were  thought  to  have  been  given  and  received  of 
the  Muses.  Now  if  these  miserable  captives 
were  not  able  instantly  to  resolve  and  interpret 
them,  in  the  midst  of  their  difficulties  and  doubts, 
she  would  rend  and  tear  them  in  pieces.  The 
country  grroaning  a  long  time  under  this  calamity* 
the  Thebans  at  last  propounded  the  kingdom  as 
a  reward  unto  him  that  could  interpret  the  riddles 
of  Sphynx,  there  being  no  other  way  to  destroy 
her.  Whereupon  (Edipus,  a  man  of  piercing 
and  deep  judgment,  but  maimed  and  lame  by 
reason  of  holes  bored  in  his  feet,  moved  with  the 
hope  of  so  grreat  a  reward,  accepted  the  condition, 
and  determined  to  put  it  to  the  hazard,  and  so 
with  an  undaunted  and  bold  spirit,  presented 
himself  before  the  monster,  who  asked  him  what 
creature  that  was,  which  after  his  birth  went  first 
upon  four  feet,  next  upon  two,  then  upon  three, 
and  lastly  upon  four  feet  again ;  answered  forth- 
with that  it  was  man,  which  in  his  infancy,  im- 
mediately after  birth,  crawls  upon  all  four,  scarce 
venturing  to  creep,  and  not  long  after  stands  up- 
right upon  two  feet,  then  growing  old  he  leans  ^ 
upon  a  staff,  wherewith  he  supports  himself;  so 
that  he  may  seem  to  have  three  feet,  and  at  last, 
in  deorepid  years,  his  strength  failing  him,  he 
falls  grovelling  again  upon  four,  and  lies  bedrid. 
Having  therefore  by  this  true  answer  gotten  the 
victory,  he  instantly  slew  this  Sphynx,  and,  lay- 
ing her  body  upon  an  ass,  leads  it  as  it  were  in 
triumph;  and  so,  according  to  the  condition,  was 
created  king  of  the  Thebans. 

This  fable  contains  in  it  no  less  wisdom  than 
elegancy,  and  it  seems  to  point  at  science,  espe- 
cially that  which  is  joined  with  practice,  for  sci- 
ence may  not  absurdly  be  termed  a  monster,  as 
being  by  the  ignorant  and  rade  multitude  always 
held  in  admiration.  It  is  diverse  in  shape  and 
figure,  by  reason  of  the  infinite  variety  of  sub- 
jects, wherein  it  is  conversant.  A  maiden  face 
and  voioe  is  attributed  unto  it  for  its  gracious 
countenance  and  volubility  of  tongue.  Wings 
are  added,  because  sciences  and  their  inventions 
do  pass  and  fly  from  one  to  another,  as  it  Were, 
in  a  moment,  seeing  that  the  communication  of 
science  is  as  the  kindling  of  one  light  at  another. 
Elegantly  also  it  is  feigned  to  have  sharp  and 
hooked  talons,  because  the  axioms  and  argu- 
ments of  science  do  so  fasten  upon  the  mind, 
and  so  strongly  apprehend  and  hold  it,  as  that  it 
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stir  not  or  evade,  which  is  noted  also  by  the  Di- 
vine Philosopher,  Eccl.  xii.  11 :  «  Verba  sapien- 
tum,*'  saith  he,  « sunt  tanquam  aculei  et  veluti 
clavi  in  altum  defixi.**  The  words  of  the  wise  are 
like  goads,  and  like  nails  driven  far  in. 

Moreover,  all  science  seems  to  be  placed  in 
steep  and  high  mountains ;  as  being  thought  to 
be  a  lofty  and  hig^  thing,  looking  down  upon 
ignorance  with  a  scornful  eye.  It  may  be  ob- 
served and  seen  also  a  great  way,  and  far  in  com- 
pass, as  things  set  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 

Furthermore,  science  may  well  be  feigned  to 
beset  the  highways,  because  which  way  soever 
we  turn  in  this  progress  and  pilgrimage  of  human 
life,  we  meet  with  some  matter  or  occasion  offered 
for  contemplation. 

Sphynx  is  said  to  have  received  from  the 
muses  divers  difficult  questions  and  riddles,  and 
to  propound  them  unto  men,  which  remaining 
with  the  muses,  are  free,  it  may  be  from  savage 
cruelty ;  for  so  long  as  there  is  no  other  end  of 
study  and  meditation,  than  to  know,  the  under- 
standing is  not  racked  and  imprisoned,  but  enjoys 
freedom  and  liberty,  and  even  in  doubts  and 
variety  finds  a  kind  of  pleasure  and  delectation ; 
but  when  once  these  enigmas  are  delivered  by 
the  muses  to  Sphynx,  that  is,  to  practice,  so  that 
it  be  solicited  and  urged  by  action,  and  election, 
and  determination,  then  they  begin  to  be  trouble- 
some and  raging;  and  unless  they  be  resolved 
and  expedited,  they  do  wonderfully  torment  and 
vex  the  minds  of  men,  distracting,  and  in  a  man- 
iner  rending  them  into  sundry  parts. 

Moreover,  there  is  always  a  twofold  condition 
propounded  with  Sphynx's  enigmas :  to  him  that 
doth  not  expound  them,  distraction  of  mind;  and 
to  him  that  doth,  a  kingdom ;  for  he  that  knows 
that  which  he  sought  to  know,  hath  attained  the 
end  he  aimed  at,  and  every  artificer  also  com- 
mands over  his  work. 

Of  Sphynx*s  riddles,  they  are  generally  two 
kinds;  some  concerning  the  nature  of  things, 
others  touching  the  nature  of  man.  So  also 
there  are  two  kinds  of  empires,  as  rewards  to 
those  that  resolve  them.  The  one  over  nature, 
the  other  over  men ;  for  the  proper  and  chief  end 
of  true  natural  philosophy  is  to  command  and 
sway  over  naturai  beings ;  as  bodies,  medicines, 
mechanical  works,  and  infinite  other  things; 
although  the  school,  being  content  with  such 
things  as  are  offered,  and  priding  itself  with 
speeches,  doth  neglect  realities  and  works,  tread- 
ing them  as  it  were  under  foot.  But  that  enigma 
propounded  to  GBdipus,  by  means  of  which  he 
obtained  the  Theban  empire,  belonged  to  the 
nature  of  man :  for  whosoever  doth  thoroughly 
consider  the  nature  of  man,  may  be  in  a  manner 
the  contriver  of  his  own  fortune,  and  is  born  to 
command,  which  is  well  spoken  of  the  Roman 
«rt8: 


"Tu  regere  iroperio  popolos.  Boaume  awmwlo 
Ha  tibi  erunt  afteii ** 

Roman  remember,  that  whh  aceiitre's  a«re 

Thy  realBi  thon  rul'at.     Tbese  art*  let  be  thy  nk. 

It  was,  therefore,  very  apposite,  that  Augutai 
Cesar,  whether  by  premeditation,  or  by  a  ehaaee, 
bare  a  sphynx  in  his  signet ;  for  he,  if  ever  uj, 
was  famous  not  only  in  political  government,  bqt 
in  all  the  course  of  his  life  ;  he  happily  diseoroW 
many  new  enigmas  concerning  the  nature  «f 
man,  which  if  he  had  not  done  with  dexterity 
and  promptness,  he  had  oftentimes  fallen  isto 
imminent  danger  and  destruction. 

Moreover,  it  is  added  in  the  fable,  that  tki 
body  of  Sphynx,  when  she  i»'as  overcome,  vn 
laid  upon  an  ass;  which  indeed  is  an  ekgnt 
fiction,  seeing  there  is  nothing  so  acute  and  a^ 
struse,  but,  being  well  understood  and  divulged, 
may  be  apprehended  by  a  sIoikt  capacity. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  omitted,  that  Sphynx  vn 
overcome  by  a  man  lame  in  his  feet;  for  whm 
men  are  too  swift  of  foot,  and  too  speedy  of  pm 
in  hasting  to  Sphynx^s  enigmas,  it  comes  to  pan, 
that,  she  getting  the  upper  hand,  their  wits  aai 
minds  are  rather  distracted  by  dispntations,  thai 
that  ever  they  come  to  command  by  works  aai 
effects. 

PROSERPINA,  OR  SPIRIT. 

Pluto,  they  say,  being  made  king  of  the  nfiB^ 
nal  dominions,  by  that  memorable  division,  was 
in  despair  of  ever  attaining  any  one  of  the  np^ 
rior  goddesses  in  marriage,  especially  if  he  shosU 
venture  to  court  them,  either  with  words,  or  wilk 
any  amorous  behaviour;  so  that  of  necessity  kt 
was  to  lay  some  plot  to  get  one  of  them  by  n- 
pine :  taking,  therefore,  the  benefit  of  opportonitf, 
he  caught  up  Proserpina,  the  daughter  of  Cerei, 
a  beautiful  virgin,  as  she  was  gathering  Nartissoa 
flowers  in  the  m^ows  of  Sicily,  and  carried  ha 
away  with  him  in  his  coach  to  the  sabterraoeaB 
dominions,  where  she  was  welcomed  with  sock 
respect,  as  that  she  was  styled  the  Lady  of  Dii. 
But  Ceres,  her  mother,  when  in  no  place  ak 
should  find  this  her  only  beloved  daughter,  in  • 
sorrowful  humour  and  distracted  beyond  measoit, 
went  compassing  the  whole  earth  with  a  bumiaf 
torch  in  her  hand,  to  seek  and  recover  this  her 
lost  child.  But  when  she  saw  that  all  was  io 
vain,  supposing  peradventure  that  she  was  carried 
to  hell,  she  importuned  Jupiter  with  many  tears 
and  lamentations,  that  she  might  be  restored  nato 
her  again :  and  at  length  prevailed  thus  far,  that 
if  she  had  tasted  of  nothing  in  hell,  she  shoold 
have  leave  to  bring  her  from  thence.  Which 
condition  was  as  good  as  a  denial  to  her  petitioSi 
Proserpina  having  already  eaten  three  grains  oC 
a  pomegranate.  And  yet  for  all  this,  Ceres  gan 
not  over  her  suit,  but  fell  to  prayers  and  moaif 
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afireah ;  wherefore  it  was  at  last  granted  that,  the 
year  being  divided^  Proserpina  should,  by  alternate 
eonrses,  remain  one  six  months  with  her  husband, 
and  other  six  months  with  her  mother.  Not  long 
afler  this,  Theseus  and  Perithous,  in  an  oYei^ 
hardy  adventure,  attempted  to  fetch  her  from 
Pluto's  bed,  who,  being  weary  with  travel  and 
sitting  down  upon  a  stone  in  hell  to  rest  them- 
selves, had  not  the  power  to  rise  again,  but  sat 
tiiere  forever.  Proserpina  therefore  remained 
queen  of  hell,  in  whose  honour  there  was  this 
great  privilege  granted ;  that,  although  it  were 
exacted  that  none  that  went  down  to  hell  should 
have  the  power  ever  to  return  from  thence ;  yet 
was  this  singular  exception  annexed  to  this  law, 
that  if  any  presented  Proserpina  with  a  golden 
4  bough,  it  should  be  lawful  for  him  to  go  and 
come  at  his  pleasure.  Now  there  was  but  one 
only  such  a  bough  in  a  spacious  and  shady  grove, 
which  was  not  a  plant  neither  of  itself,  but  bud- 
ded from  a  tree  of  another  kind,  like  a  rope  of  gum, 
which  being  plucked  off,  another  would  instantly 
spring  out. 

This  fable  seems  to  pertain  to  nature,  and  to 
dive  into  that  rich  and  plentiful  efficacy  and  va- 
riety of  subaltemal  creatures,  from  whom  what- 
soever we  have  is  derived,  and  to  them  doth 
again  return. 

By  Proserpina,  the  ancients  meant  that  ethe- 
teal  spirit,  which  being  separated  from  the  upper 
f  lobe,  is  shut  up  and  detained  under  the  earth,  re- 
presented by  Pluto,  which  the  poet  well  express- 
w.  thus : 

''dive  recent  tellui,  leducuque  nuper  ab  alto 
.£there,cognati  relinebat  temtna  ccell.** 

Whether  the  youngling  TeHui  (that  of  late 
Waa  f^om  the  high-rear*d  letiier  leparate) 
I>id  yet  contain  her  teeming  womb  within 
The  living  leeda  of  heaven,  her  nearest  kfai. 

This  spirit  is  feigned  to  be  rapted  by  the  earth, 
because  nothing  can  withhold  it,  when  it  hath 
time  and  leisure  to  escape.  It  is  therefore  caught 
and  stayed  by  a  sudden  contraetion,  no  otherwise 
than  if  a  man  should  go  about  to  mix  air  with 
water,  which  can  be  done  by  no  means,  but  by  a 
speedy  and  rapid  agitation,  as  may  be  seen  in 
froth,  wherein  the  air  is  rapted  by  the  water. 

Neither  is  it  inelegantly  added  that  Proserpina 
was  rapt  as  she  was  gathering  Narcissus  flowers 
in  the  valleys,  because  Narcissus  hath  his  name 
from  slowness  or  stupidity  :  for,  indeed,  then  is 
this  spirit  most  prepared  and  fitted  to  be  snatched 
by  terrestrial  matter,  when  it  begins  to  be  coagu- 
lated, and  become  as  It  were  slow. 

Rightly  is  Proserpina  honoured  more  than  any 
of  the  other  god's  b^-fellows,  in  being  styled  the 
Lady  of  Dis,  because  this  spirit  doth  rule  and 
sway  all  things  in  those  lower  regions,  Pluto 
abiding  stupid  and  ignorant. 

This  spirit,  the  power  celestial,  shadowed  by 
Ceres,  strives  with  infinite  sedulity,  to  recoTsr 


and  get  again :  for  that  brand  or  burning  toreh 
of  ether  which  Ceres  carried  in  her  hand,  doth 
doubtless  signify  the  snn,  which  enlighteneth  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  earth,  and  would  be  of  the 
grreatest  moment  to  recover  Proserpina,  if  pos- 
sibly it  might  be. 

But  Proserpina  abides  still,  the  reason  of  which 
is  accurately  and  excellently  propounded  in  the 
condition  between  Jupiter  and  Ceres :  for  first  it 
is  most  certain  there  are  two  ways  to  keep  spirit 
in  solid  and  terrestrial  matter :  the  one  by  constipa- 
tion and  obstruction,  which  is  mere  imprisonment 
and  constraint ;  the  other  by  administration  or  pro- 
portionable nutriment,  which  it  receives  willingly 
and  of  its  own  accord ;  for  after  that  the  included 
spirit  begins  to  feed  and  nourish  itself,  it  makes 
no  haste  to  be  gone,  but  is,  as  it  were,  linked  to  its 
earth :  and  this  is  pointed  at  by  Proserpina  her 
eating  of  pomegranate;  which,  if  sho  had  not 
done,  she  had  long  since  been  recovered  by  Ceres 
with  her  torchrcompassing  the  earth.  Now,  as 
concerning  that  spirit  which  is  in  metals  and 
minerals,  it  is  chiefly  perchance  restrained  by  so- 
lidity of  mass :  but  that  which  is  in  plants  and 
animals  inhabits  a  porous  body,  and  hath  open 
passage  to  be  gone  in  a  manner  as  it  lists,  were  it 
not  that  it  willingly  abides  of  its  own  accord,  by 
reason  of  the  relish  it  finds  in  its  entertainment. 
The  second  condition  concerning  the  six  months' 
custom,  it  is  no  other  than  an  elegant  description 
of  the  division  of  the  year,  seeing  this  spirit  mixed 
with  the  earth  appears  above  ground  in  vegetable 
bodies  during  the  summer  months,  and  in  the 
winter  sinks  down  again. 

Now  as  concerning  Theseus  and  Perithous, 
and  their  attempt  to  bring  Proserpina  quite  away ; 
the  meaning  of  it  is,  that  it  oftentimes  comes  to 
pass  that  some  more  subtle  spirits  descending 
with  divers  bodies  to  the  earth,  never  come  to 
suck  of  any  subalteran  spirit,  whereby  to  unite 
it  unto  them,  and  so  to  bring  it  away.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  are  coagulated  themselves,  and  never 
rise  more,  that  Proserpina  should  be  by  that  means 
ailgmented  with  inhabitants  and  dominion. 

All  that  we  can  say  concerning  that  sprig  of  gold 
is  hardly  able  to  defend  us  from  the  violence  of  ^ 
the  chymists,  if  in  this  regard  they  set  upon  us, 
seeing  they  promise  by  that  tiieir  elixir  to  effect 
golden  mountains,  and  the  restoring  of  natural 
bodies,  as  it  were  from  the  portal  of  hell.  But, 
concerning  chymistry,  and  those  perpetual  suitors 
for  that  philosophical  elixir,  we  know  eertainly 
that  their  theory  is  without  grounds,  and  we  sus- 
pect that  their  practice  also  is  without  certain  re- 
ward. And  therefore,  oroiting  these,  of  this  last 
part  of  the  parable,  this  is  my  opinion,  I  am.  in- 
dneed  to  believe  by  many  figures  of  the  ancients, 
that  the  conservation  and  restoration  of  natural 
bodies,  in  some  sort,  was  not  esteemed  by  them 
as  a  thing  impossible  to  be  attained,  but  as  a  thing 
abstruse  and  full  of  difficulties,  smd  so  thsy  sseoi 
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to  intimate  in  this  place,  when  thej  report  that 
this  one  only  sprig  was  found  among  infinite  other 
trees  in  a  huge  and  thick  wood,  which  they  feign- 
ed to  he  of  gold,  because  gold  is  the  badge  of 
perpetuity,  and  to  be  artificially  as  it  were  insert- 
ed, because  this  effect  is  to  be  rather  hoped  for 
from  art,  than  from  any  medicine,  or  simple  or  na- 
tural means. 

METIS,  OR  COUNSEL. 

The  ancient  poets  report  that  Jupiter  took  Me- 
tis to  wife,  whose  name  doth  plainly  signify  coun- 
sel, and  that  she  by  him  conceived.  Which  when 
he  found,  not  tarrying  the  time  of  her  deliverance, 
devours  both  her  and  that  which  she  went  withal, 
by  which  means  Jupiter  himself  became  with 
child,  and  was  delivered  of  a  wondrous  birth; 
for  out  of  his  head  or  brain  came  forth  Pallas 
armed. 

The  sense  of  this  fable,  which  at  first  appre- 
hension may  seem  monstrous  and  absurd,  con- 
tains in  it  a  secret  of  state,  to  wit,  with  what  po- 
licy kings  are  wont  to  carry  themselves  towards 
their  counsellors,  whereby  they  may  not  only  pre- 
serve their  authority  and  majesty  free  and  entire, 
but  also  that  it  may  be  the  more  extolled  and  dig- 
nified of  the  people :  for  kings  being  as  it  were  tied 
and  coupled  in  a  nuptial  bond  to  their  counsellors, 
do  truly  conceive  that  communicating  with  them 
about  the  affairs  of  greatest  importance,  do  yet  de- 
tract nothing  from  their  own  majesty.  But  when 
any  matter  comes  to  be  censured  or  decreed,  which 
is  a  birth,  there  do  they  confine  and  restrain  the 
liberty  of  their  counsellors ;  lest  that  which  is 
done  should  seem  to  be  hatched  by  their  wisdom 
and  judgment.  So  as  at  last  kings,  except  it  be 
in  such  matters  as  are  distasteful  and  maligned, 
which  they  always  will  be  sure  to  put  off  from 
themselves,  do  assume  the  honour  and  praise  of 
all  matters  that  are  ruminated  in  council,  and  as  it 
were,  formed  in  the  womb,  whereby  the  resolu- 
tion and  execution,  which,  because  it  proceeds 
from  power  and  implies  necessity,  is  elegantly 
shadowed  under  the  figure  of  Pallas  armed,  shall 
seem  to  proceed  wholly  from  themselves.  Nei- 
ther sufficeth  it,  that  it  is  done  by  the  authority  of 
the  king,  by  his  mere  will  and  free  applause,  ex- 
cept withal,  this  be  added  and  appropriated  as  to 
issue  out  of  his  own  head  or  brain,  intimating, 
that  out  of  his  own  judgment,  wisdom,  and  ordi- 
nance, it  was  only  invented  and  derived. 

THE  SIRENS,  OR  PLEASURES. 

/  The  fable  of  the  Sirens  seems  rightly  to  have 
/been  applied  to  the  pernicious  allurements  of  plea- 
'  sore,  but  in  a  very  valgar  and  gross  manner. 
And,  therefore,  to  me  it  appears,  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients  have,  with  a  farther  reach  or  in- 
night,  strained  deeper  matter  out  of  them,  not  on-  { 


like  the  grapes  ill  preseed;  from  wbidb,  tboi|k 
some  liquor  were  drawn,  yet  the  best  was  left  W 
hind.  These  Sirens  are  said  to  be  the  daaghtai 
of  Achelous  and  Terpsichore  one  of  the  maMi» 
who  in  their  first  being  were  winged,  bat  ifts 
rashly  entering  into  contention  with  tlie  mosaii 
were  by  them  vanquished  and  deprived  of  thcv 
wings :  of  whose  plucked  oat  feathers  the  BSHt 
made  themselves  coronets,  so.  as  ever  sinee  ifac 
time  all  the  muses  have  attired  themselves  wtk 
plumed  heads,  except  Terpsichore  only,  thatwM 
mother  to  the  Sirens.  The  habitation  of  the  & 
rens  was  in  certain  pleasant  islands,  fromwbcMi 
as  soon  as  out  of  their  watch-tower  they  din»> 
vered  any  ships  approaching,  with  their  sviil 
tunes  they  would  first  entice  and  stay  them,  wd 
having  them  in  their  power  w^ould  destroy  tboL 
Neither  was  their  song  plain  and  single,  butee^ 
sisting  of  such  variety  of  melodious  tunes,  sofita^i 
and  delighting  the  ears  that  heard  them,  as  tint  it 
ravished  and  betrayed  all  passengers:  and  m 
great  were  the  mischiefs  they  did,  that  these  ida 
of  the  Sirens,  even  as  far  off  as  man  eaa  bi 
them,  appeared  all  over  white  with  the  bones  tf 
unburied  carcasses.  For  the  remedying  of  Ail 
misery  a  double  means  was  at  last  foond  out,  tb 
one  by  Ulysses,  the  other  by  Orpheus.  Vljmm, 
to  make  experiment  of  his  device,  caused  iH  At 
ears  of  his  company  to  be  stopped  with  wax,  tai 
made  himself  to  be  bound  to  the  mainmast,  wiA 
special  commandment  to  his  mariners  not  to  hi 
loosed,  albeit  himself  should  require  them  so  li 
do.  But  Orpheus  neglected  and  disdained  to  hi 
so  bound,  with  a  shrill  and  sweet  voice  m^ag 
praises  of  the  gods  to  his  harp,  suppressed  Ai 
songs  of  the  Sirens,  and  so  freed  himself  tnm 
their  danger. 

This  fable  hath  relation  to  men's  manners,  ni 
contains  in  it  a  manifest  and  most  excellent  psn* 
ble :  for  pleasures  do  for  the  most  proceed  oat  of 
the  abundance  and  superfluity  of  all  things,  lid 
also  out  of  the  delights  and  jovial  contentmesli 
of  the  mind :  the  which  are  wont  suddenly,  ss  it 
were  with  winged  enticements  to  ravish  and  np 
mortal  men.  But  learning  and  edacation  biinp 
it  so  to  pass,  as  that  it  restrains  and  bridles  raaa^t 
mind,  making  it  so  to  consider  the  ends  sad 
events  of  things,  as  that  it  clips  the  wings  of  pies- 
sure.  And  this  was  greatly  to  the  bonoar  wai 
renown  of  the  muses ;  for  after  that,  by  some  ex* 
ample,  it  was  made  manifest  that  by  the  power  of 
philosophy  vain  pleasures  might  grow  contempt- 
ible; it  presently  grew  to  great  esteem,  as  a  thiif 
that  could  raise  and  elevate  the  mind  aloft,  tkil 
seemed  to  be  base  and  fixed  to  the  earth,  make  the 
cogitations  of  the  men,  which  do  ever  reside  in  the 
head,  to  be  ethereal,  and  as  it  were  winged.  Bit 
that  the  mother  of  the  Sirens  was  left  to  her 
feet,  and  without  wings,  that  no  donbt  is  no  odier- 
wise  meant  than  of  light  and  snperficial  leaminf, 
appropriated  and  defined  only  to  pleasures,  ta 
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were  those  which  Petronios  deroted  himself  unto 
after  he  had  received  his  fatal  sentence  ;  and, 
having  his  foot  as  it  were  upon  the  threshold  of 
death,  sought  to  give  himself  all  delightful  con- 
tentments ;  insomuch,  as  when  he  had  caused  con- 
solatory letters  to  be  sent  him,  he  would  peruse 
,  none  of  them,  as  Tacitus  reports,  that  should  give 
him  courage  and  constancy,  but  only  read  fantas- 
tical Terses  such  as  these  are. 

<*  Vivamuf,  mM  Letbia,  atqae  amemtis. 
Rumoreaque  senun  ■everiorum, 
Omnea  uiUoa  cstimemua  msIb.** 
My  Leflbta,  let  na  live  and  love : 
Though  wayward  dotards  at  reprove, 
Weif  h  their  worda  light  for  our  behove. 

And  this  also: 

*<  Jura  senea  norlnt,  et  quid  alt  fluqiie  nefliaqae, 
Inquirant  triateat  legumque  ezamiiia  aervent. 
Let  doting  grandairea  know  the  law, 
And  right  and  wrong  obaerve  with  awe: 
Let  them  in  that  atrict  circle  draw. 

This  kind  of  doctrine  would  easily  persuade  to 
take  these  plumed  coronets  from  the  muses,  and 
to  restore  the  wings  again  to  the  Sirens.  These 
Sirens  are  said  to  dwell  in  remote  isles,  for  that 
l^easures  love  privacy  and  retired  places,  shun- 
ning always  too  much  company  of  people.  The 
Sirens*  songs  are  so  vulgarly  understood,  together 
with  the  deceits  and  danger  of  them,  as  that 
they  need  no  exposition.  But  that  of  the  bones 
spearing  like  white  cliffs,  and  decried  afar  off, 
hath  more  acuteness  in  it :  for  thereby  is  signifi- 
•d,  that  albeit  the  examples  of  afflictions'  be  mani- 
fest and  eminent,  yet  do  they  not  sufficiently 
deter  us  from  the  wicked  enticements  of  pleasures. 

As  for  the  remainder  of  this  parable,  though  it 
be  not  over^mystical,  yet  it  is  very  grave  and  ex- 
cellent: for  in  it  are  set  out  three  remedies  for 
this  violent  enticing  mischief;  to  wit,  two  from 


philosophy,  and  one  from  religion.  The  first 
means  to  shun  these  inordinate  pleasures  is,  to 
withstand  and  resist  them  in  their  beginnings, 
and  seriously  to  shun  all  occasions  that  are  offer- 
ed to  debauch  and  entice  the  mind,  which  is  signi- 
fied in  that  stopping  of  the  ears ;  and  that  remedy 
is  properly  used  by  the  meaner  and  baser  sort  of 
people,  as  it  were  Ulysseses  followers  or  mari- 
ners, whereas  more  heroic  and  noble  spirits  may 
boldly  converse  even  in  the  midst  of  these  seduc- 
ing pleasures,  if  with  a  resolved  constancy  they 
stand  upon  their  guard  and  fortify  their  minds, 
and  so  take  greater  contentment  in  the  trial  and 
experience  of  this  their  approved  virtue ;  learning 
rather  thoroughly  to  understand  the  follies  and 
vanities  of  those  pleasures  by  contemplation  than 
by  submission.  Which  Solomon  avouched  of 
himself,  when  he  reckoned  up  the  multitude  of 
those  solaces  and  pleasures  wherein  he  swam, 
doth  conclude  with  this  sentence : 

**  Sapientia  quoqne  peraeverabat  mecom." 
Wiadom  also  continued  with  me. 
Therefore  these  heroes  and  spirits  of  this  excel- 
lent temper,  even  in  the  midst  of  these  enticing 
pleasures,  can  show  themselves  constant  and  in- 
vincible, and  are  able  to  support  their  own  vir- 
tuous inclination  against  all  heady  and  forcible 
persuasions  whatsoever;  as  by  the  example  of 
Ulysses,  that  so  peremptorily  interdicted  all  pes- 
tilent counsels  and  flatteries  of  his  companions,  ais 
the  most  dangerous  and  pernicious  poisons  to  cap- 
tivate the  mind.  But  of  all  other  remedies  in  this^ 
case  that  of  Orpheus  is  most  predominant;  for 
they  that  chaunt  and  resound  the  praises  of  the 
gods  confound  and  dissipate  the  voices  and  incan- 
tation of  the  Sirens ;  for  divine  meditations  do  not 
only  in  power  subdue  all  sensual  pleasures,  but 
also  far  exceed  them  in  sweetness  and  delight.     | 
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To  the  Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Excellent  Prince  Chablks,  Prince  of  Wales,  Dake  of  Comnit 

Earl  of  Chester,  &c. 
It  mat  please  toub  hiohicess, 
In  part  of  my  acknowledgment  to  your  highness,  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  honour  to  the  mtMy 
of  the  last  King  of  England  that  was  ancestor  to  the  king  your  father  and  yoorself :  and  waa  te 
king  to  whom  both  unions  may  in  a  sort  refer,  that  of  the  roses  being  in  him  consumniate,  aod  te 
of  the  kingdoms  by  him  begun :  besides,  his  times  deserve  it.  For  he  was  a  wise  man  and  aa  omk 
lent  king :  and  yet  the  times  were  rough,  and  full  of  mutations,  and  rare  accidents.  And  it  it  viA 
times  as  it  is  with  ways;  some  are  more  up-hill  and  down-hill,  and  some  are  more  flat  and  pfaii; 
and  the  one  is  better  for  the  liver,  and  the  other  for  the  writer.  I  have  not  flattered  him,  bat  todc  la 
to  life  as  well  as  I  could,  sitting  so  far  off,  and  having  no  better  light.  It  is  true  your  higfaneH  htk 
a  living  pattern,  incomparable,  of  the  king  your  father :  but  it  is  not  amiaa  for  you  alao  to  set  «i 
of  these  ancient  pieces.    God  preserve  your  highness. 

Your  highn^ss's  most  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

Fbancis  St.  AsjuMb 


AiTER  that  Richard,  the  third  of  that  name,  king 
m  fact  only,  but  tyrant  both  in  title  and  regiment, 
and  so  commonly  termed  and  reputed  in  all  times 
since,  was,  by  the  divine  revenge  favouring  the 
design  of  an  exiled  man,  overthrown  and  slain  at 
Bosworthfield ;  there  succeeded  in  the  kincrdom 
the  Earl  of  Richmond,  thenceforth  styled  Henry 
the  Seventh.  The  king,  immediately  afler  the 
victory,  as  one  that  had  been  bred  under  a  devout 
mother,  and  was  in  his  nature  a  great  observer  of 
religious  forms,  caused  **Te  Dcum  laudamus*'  to 
be  solemnly  sung  in  the  presence  of  the  M'hole 
army  upon  the  place,  and  was  himself,  with  ge- 
nend  applause  and  great  cries  of  joy,  in  a  kind  of 
military  election  or  recognition,  saluted  king. 
Meanwhile  the  body  of  Richard,  after  many  in- 
dignities and  reproaches,  the  **  dirigcs"  and  obse- 
quies of  the  common  people  towards  tyrants,  was 
obscurely  buried.  For  though  the  king  of  his  no- 
bleness gave  charge  unto  the  friars  of  Leicester 
to  see  an  honourable  interment  to  be  given  to  it, 
yet  the  religious  people  themselves,  being  not  free 
from  the  humours  of  the  vulgar,  neglected  it ; 
wherein  nevertheless  they  did  not  then  incur  any 
man*s  blame  or  censure :  no  man  thinking  any 
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ignominy  or  contumely  unworthy  of  him  that  U 
been  the  executioner  of  King  Henry  the  SiiAi 
that  innocent  prince,  with  hia  own  hands;  Ihi 
contriver  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarenea,  bii 
brother ;  the  murderer  of  his  two  nephews,  oosif 
them  his  lawful  king  in  the  present,  and  the  ote 
in  the  future,  failing  of  him ;  and  vehemently  sat* 
pected  to  have  been  the  impoisoner  of  his  wii^ 
thereby  to  make  vacant  his  bed,  for  a  maniigt 
within  the  degrees  forbidden.  And  although  hi 
were  a  prince  in  military  virtue  approved,  JeikM 
of  the  honour  of  the  English  nation^  and  likeviM 
a  good  law-maker,  for  the  ease  and  aolace  of  Ihi 
common  people ;  yet  his  cruelties  and  parriridib 
in  the  opinion  of  all  men,  weighed  down  his  yih 
tuea  and  merits ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  wise  mm^ 
even  those  virtues  themselves  were  conceived  Is 
be  rather  feigned  and  affected  thinga  to  aerve  kii 
ambition,  than  true  qualities  ingenerate  in  his  jodf* 
ment  or  nature.  And  therefore  it  waa  noted  by 
men  of  great  understanding,  who  seeing  bis  ata^ 
acts  looked  back  upon  his  former  proeeedingi« 
that  even  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  bis  brotbBt 
he  was  not  without  secret  trains  and  minee  li 
turn  envy  and  hatred  upon  his  brother*s  govcn- 
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ment ;  as  having  an  expectation  and  a  kind  of  di- 
Tination,  that  the  king,  by  reason  of  hia  many 
disorders,  should  not  be  of  long  life,  but  was  like 
to-  leave  his  sons  of  tender  years;  and  then  he 
knew  well  how  easy  a  step  it  was,  from  the  place 
of  a  protector,  and  first  prince  of  the  blood,  to  the 
erown.  And  that  out  of  this  deep  root  of  ambition 
it  sprang,  that  as  well  at  the  treaty  of  peace  that 
passed  between  Edward  the  Fourth  and  Lewis  the 
Blerenth  of  France,  concluded  by  interview  of 
both  kings  at  Piqueny,  as  upon  all  other  occasions, 
Richard,  then  Duke  of  Gloucester,  stood  ever 
'Upon  the  side  of  honour,  raising  his  own  reputa- 
tion to  the  disadvantage  of  the  king  his  brother, 
and  drawing  the  eyes  of  all,  especially  of  the  no* 
bles  and  soldiers,  upon  himself;  as  if  the  king,  by 
his  voluptuous  life  and  mean  marriage,  were  be- 
come effeminate  and  less  sensible  of  honour  and 
reason  of  state  than  was  fit  for  a  king.  And  as 
for  the  politic  and  wholesome  laws  which  were 
enacted  in  his  time,  they  were  interpreted  to  be 
but  the  brocage  of  an  usurper,  thereby  to  woo  and 
win  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  being  conscious 
to  himself,  that  the  true  obligations  of  sovereign- 
p  in  him  failed,  and  were  wanting.  But  King 
^enry,  in  the  very  entrance  of  his  reign,  and  the 
)  instant  <^  time  when  the  kingdom  was  cast  into 
his  arms,  met  with  a  point  of  great  difficulty,  and 
knotty  to  solve,  able  to  trouble  and  confound  the 
wisest  king  in  the  newness  of  his  estate;  and  so 
much  the  more,  because  it  conld  not  endure  a  de- 
liberation, but  must  be  at  once  deliberated  and  de- 
termined. There  were  fallen  to  his  lot,  and  con- 
oonent  in  his  person,  three  several  titles  to  the 
•imperial  crown.  The  first,  the  title  brthe  Lady 
Elixabeth,  with  whom,  by  precedent  pact  with 
the  party  that  brought  him  in,  he  was  to  marry. 
The  second,  the  ancient  and  long  disputed  title, 
both  by  plea  and  arms,  of  the  houso  of  Lancaster, 
to  which  he  was  inheritor  in  his  own  person.  The 
third,  the  title  of  the  sword  er  conquest,  for  that 
be  came  in  by  victory  of  battie,  and  that  the  king 
in  possession  was  slain  in  the  field.  The  first  of 
thMe  was  fairest,  and  most  like  to  give  content- 
ment to  the  people,  who  by  t^o  and  twenty  years 
feign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth  had  been  fully 
made  capable  of  the  clearness  of  the  titie  of  the 
white  rose,  or  house  of  York ;  and  by  the  mild  and 
plausible  reign  of  the  same  king  towards  his  latter 
time,  were  become  affecdonate  to  that  line.  But 
then  it  lay  plain  before  his  eyes,  tiiat  if  he  relied 
upon  that  title,  he  could  be  but  a  king  at  courtesy, 
and  have  rather  a  matrimonial  than  a  regal  power : 
the  right  remaining  in  his  queen,  upon  whose  de- 
cease, either  with  issae,  or  without  issue,  he  was  to 
give  place  and  be  removed.  And  though  he  should 
6btain  by  parliament  to  be  continued,  yet  he  knew 
there  was  a  very  great  difference  between  a  king 
that  holdeth  his  crown  by  a  civil  act  of  estates,  and 
one  that  holdeth  it  originally  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  d  escent  of  blood*  Neither  wanted  there  even  at 


that  time  secret  rumours  and  whisperings,  which 
afterwards  gathered  strength  and  turned  to  great 
troubles,  that  the  two  young  sons  of  King  Edward 
the  Fourth,  or  one  of  them,  which  were  said  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  Tower,  were  not  indeed  murdered, 
but  conveyed  secreUy  away,  and  were  yet  living : 
which,  if  it  had  been  true,  had  prevented  the  titie 
of  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  On  the  other  side,  if  he 
stood  upon  his  own  titie  of  the  House  of  Lancas- 
ter, inherent  in  his  person,  he  knew  it  was  a  titie 
condemned  by  parliament,  and  generally  pre- 
judged in  the  common  opinion  of  the  realm,  and 
that  it  tended  directiy  to  the  disinherison  of  the 
line  of  York,  held  then  the  indubitate  heirs  of  the 
crown.  So  that  if  he  should  have  no  issue  by 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  which  should  he  descendants 
of  tiie  double  line,  then  the  ancient  flames  of  dis- 
cord and  intestine  wars,  upon  the  competition  of 
both  houses,  would  again  return  and  revive. 

As  for  conquest,  notwithstanding  Sir  William 
Stanley,  after  some  acclamations  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  field,  had  put  a  crown  of  ornament,  which 
Richard  wore  in  the  battie,  and  was  found  amongst 
the  spoils,  upon  King  Henry's  head,  as  if  there 
were  his  chief  title ;  yet  he  remembered  well 
upon  what  conditions  and  agreements  he  was 
brought  in ;  and  that  to  cflaim  as  conqueror  was 
to  put  as  well  his  own  party,  as  the  rest,  into  ter- 
ror and  fear ;  as  that  whidi  gave  him  power  of 
disannulling  of  laws,  and  disposing  of  men's 
fortunes  and  estates,  and  the  like  points  of  abso- 
lute power,  being  in  themselves  so  harsh  and 
odions,  as  that  William  himself,  commonly  called 
the  Conqueror,  howsoever  he  used  and  exercised 
the  power  of  a  conqueror  to  reward  his  Normans, 
yet  he  forbore  to  use  that  claim  in  the  beginning, 
but  mixed  it  with  a  titulary  pretence,  grounded 
upon  the  will  and  desigrnation  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  But  the  king,  oat  of  the  greatness 
of  his  own  mind,  presentiy  east  the  die ;  and  the 
inconveniences  appearing  unto  him  in  all  parts, 
and  knowing  there  could  not  be  any  interreign, 
or  suspension  of  titie,  and  preferring  his  affection 
to  his  own  line  and  blood,  and  liking  that  titie  ^. 
best  which  made  him  independent ;  and  being  in 
his  nature  and  constitution  of  mind  not  very  ap- 
prehensive or  forecasting  of  future  events  afiair  off, 
but  an  entertuner  of  fortune  by  the  day ;  resolved 
to  rest  opon  the  titie  of  Lancaster  as  the  main, 
and  to  use  the  other  two,  tiiat  of  marriage  and 
that  of  battle,  but  as  supporters,  the  one  to  appease 
secret  discontents,  and  the  other  to  beat  down 
open  murmur  and  dispute :  not  forgetting  that  the  ' 
same  title  of  Lancaster  had  formerly  maintained' 
a  possession  of  three  descents  in  the  crown;  and 
mig^t  have  proved  a  perpetuity,  had  it  not  ended 
in  the  weakness  and  inability  of  the  last  prince. 
Whereupon  the  king  presentiy  that  very  day, 
being  the  two  and  twentieth  of  August,  assumea 
the  style  of  king  in  his  own  name,  without  men 
tion  of  the  Lady  Elixabeth  at  all,  or  any  relation 
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thereunto.  In  which  course  he  ever  ader  persist- 
ed :  which  did  spin  him  a  thread  of  many  sedi- 
tions and  troubles.  The  king,  full  of  these 
thoughts,  before  his  departure  from  Leicester, 
despatched  Sir  Robert  Willoughby  to  the  castle 
of  Sheriff  Button,  in  Yorkshire,  where  were  kept 
in  safe  custody,  by  King  Richard's  command- 
ment, both  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  King 
Edward,  and  Edward  Plantagenev,  son  and  heir 
to  George,  Duke  of  Clarence.  This  Edw«rd 
vras,  by  the  king's  warrant,  delivered  from  the 
constable  of  the  castle  to  the  hand  of  Sir  Robert 
WUloughby:  and  by  him,  with  all  safely  and 
diligence  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  he  was  shut  up  close  prisoner.  Which 
act  of  the  king's,  being  an  act  merely  of  policy 
and  power,  proceeded  not  so  much  from  any  ap- 
prehension he  had  of  Doctor  Shaw's  tale  at 
Paul's  cross  for  the  bastarding  of  Edward  the 
Fourth's  issues,  in  which  case  this  young  gentle- 
man was  to  succeed,  for  that  fable  was  ever  ex- 
ploded, but  upon  a  settled  disposition  to  depress 
all  eminent  persons  of  the  line  of  York.  Wherein 
still  the  king  out  of  strength  of  will,  or  weakness 
of  judgment,  did  use  to  show  a  little  more  of  the 
party  than  of  the  king. 

For  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  she  received  also  a 
direction  to  repair  with  all  convenient  speed  to 
London,  and  there  to  remain  with  the  queen- 
dowager,  her  mother;  which,  accordingly,  she 
soon  afler  did,  accompanied  with  many  noblemen 
and  ladies  of  honour.  In  the  mean  season,  the 
king  set  forwards,  by  easy  journeys,  to  the  city 
of  London,  receiving  the  acclamations  and  ap- 
plauses of  the  people  as  he  went,  which,  indeed, 
were  true  and  unfeigned,  as  might  well  appear  in 
the  very  demonstrations  and  fulness  of  the  cry. 
For  they  thought  generally,  that  he  was  a  prince, 
as  ordained  and  sent  down  from  heaven,  to  unite 
and  put  to  an  end  the  long  dissensions  of  the  two 
houses;  which,  although  they  had  had,  in  the 
times  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Henry  the  Fifth,  and 
a  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  times  of  Edward  the  Fourth  on  the  other, 
lucid  intervals  and  happy  pauses;  yet  they  did 
ever  hang  over  the  kingdom,  ready  to  break  forth 
into  new  perturbations  and  calamities.  And  as 
his  victory  gave  him  the  knee,  so  his  purpose  of 
marriage  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth  gave  him  the 
heart;  so  that  both  knee  and  heart  did  truly  bow 
before  him. 

He  on  the  other  side  with  great  wisdom,  not 
ignorant  of  the  aflf^tions  and  fears  of  the  people, 
to  disperse  the  conceit  and  terror  of  a  conquest, 
had  given  order,  that  there  should  be  nothing  in 
his  journey  like  unto  a  warlike  march  or  manner; 
but  rather  like  unto  the  progress  of  a  king  in  full 
peace  and  assurance. 

He  entered  the  city  upon  a  Saturday,  as  he  had 
also  obtained  the  victory  upon  a  Saturday ;  which 
day  of  the  week,  first  upon  an  observation,  and 


afler  upon  memory  and  fiucy^  he  aeeonmei  wk 
chose  as  a  day  prosperous  anto  him. 

The  mayor  and  companies  of  the  dty  nuni 
him  at  Shoreditch ;  whence  with  great  isd  b 
nourable  attendance,  and  troops  of  noblemeiai 
persons  of  quality,  he  entered  the  dtj ;  UbrV 
not  being  on  horseback,  or  in  any  openekMiv 
throne,  but  in  a  close  chariot,  as  one  that  \aing 
been  sometimes  an  enemy  to  the  whole  ttaHt^wi 
a  proscribed  person,  chose  rather  to  keep  al^ 
and  strike  a  reverence  into  the  people,  tha  b, 
fawn  upon  them. 

He  went  first  into  St*  Paurs  cbareh,whai^ 
uot  meaning  that  the  people  should  fbi^iii 
soon  that  he  came  in  by  battle,  he  made  offertaij 
of  his  standards,  and  had  orisons  and  •'  Te  OnaT 
again  sung;  and  went  to  his  lodging  piepneik 
the  Bishop  of  London's  palace,  where  he  tajti 
for  a  time. 

During  his  abode  there,  he  assembled  hiiw 
cil  and  other  principal  persons,  in  pieson  d 
whom,  he  did  renew  again  his  promise  to  mmj 
with  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  This  he  did  the  ate 
because  having  at  his  coming*  out  of  Britaiapis 
artificially,  for  serving  of  his  own  ton,  mm 
hopes,  in  case  he  obtained  the  kingdom,  to 
Anne,  inheritress  to  the  Duchy  of  Britain, 
Charles  the  Eighth  of  France  soon  after  miiiii 
it  bred  some  doubt  and  suspicion  amongst  idiivi 
that  he  was  not  sincere,  or  at  least  not  fini  m 
going  on  with  the  match  of  England  so  vnA  ^ 
sired :  which  conceit  also,  though  it  wen  M 
talk  and  discourse,  did  much  afflict  die  poor  Uf 
Elizabeth  herself.  But  howsocTer  he  botk  Urif 
intended  it,  and  desired  also  it  should  be  so  b^ 
lieved,  the  better  to  extinguish  enry  and  eotf» 
diction  to  his  other  purposes,  yet  was  he  resoM 
in  himself  not  to  proceed  to  the  t  iiiiimmiiitiM 
thereof,  till  his  coronation  and  a  parliament  wm 
past.  The  one,  lest  a  joint  coronation  of  kianV 
and  his  queen  might  give  any  countenaaee  tf 
participation  of  title;  the  other,  lest  in  the  ntad- 
ing  of  the  crown  to  himself,  which  he  hoped  li 
obtain  by  parliament,  the  Totes  of  the  piiliiwtf 
might  any  ways  reflect  upon  her. 

About  this  time  in  autumn,  towards  thsesdtf 
September,  there  began  and  reigned  in  the  dty^ 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  disease  tha 
new :  which  by  the  accidents  and  manner  thowf 
they  called  the  sweating  sickness.  This  disMt 
had  a  swifl  course,  both  in  the  sick  body,  sad  ia 
the  time  and  period  of  the  lasting  thereof;  fa 
they  that  were  taken  with  it,  upon  four  and  tvcsif 
hours  escaping,  were  thought  almost  assud 
And  as  to  the  time  of  the  malice  and  reign  of  Ai 
disease  ere  it  ceased ;  it  began  about  the  one  lid 
twentieth  of  September,  and  cleared  up  beta 
the  end  of  October,  insomuch  as  it  was  no  hia- 
derance  to  the  king^s  coronation,  which  was  ihi 
last  of  October;  nor,  which  waa  more,  lo  the 
holding  of  the  parliament,  which  began  but 
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days  after.  It  was  z  pestilent  ferer,  but,  as  it 
■eemeth,  not  seated  in  the  veind  or  humours,  for 
that  there  followed  no  carbuncle,  no  purple  or 
livid  spots,  or  the  like,  the  mass  of  the  body  be- 
ing not  tainted ;  only  a  maligrn  vapour  flew  to  the 
heart  and  seized  the  vital  spirits ;  which  stirred 
nature  to  strive  to  send  it  forth  by  an  extreme 
sweat.  And  it  appeared  by  experience,  that  this 
disease  was  rather  a  surprise  of  nature  than  ob- 
■tiiiate  to  remedies,  if  it  were  in  time  looked 
unto.  For  if  the  patient  were  kept  in  an  equal 
temper,  both  for  clothes,  fire,  and  drink,  mode- 
rately warm,  with  temperate  cordials,  whereby 
nature^s  work  was  neither  irritated  by  heat,  nor 
tnmed  back  by  cold,  he  commonly  recovered 
But  infinite  persons  died  suddenly  of  it,  before 
the  manner  of  the  cure  and  attendance  was  known. 
It  was  conceived  not  to  be  an  epidemic  disease, 
but  to  proceed  from  a  malignity  in  the  constitution 
of  the  air,  gathered  by  the  predispositions  of  sea- 
aons ;  and  the  speedy  cessation  declared  as  much. 

On  Simon  and  Jude's  even  the  king  dined  with 
Thomas  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Cardinal :  and,  from  Lambeth,  wont  by  land, 
over  the  bridge  to  the  Tower,  where  the  morrow 
after,  he  made  twelve  knights  bannerets.  But  for 
creations  he  dispensed  them  with  a  sparing  hand. 
For  notwithstanding  a  field  so  lately  fought,  and 
a  eoronation  so  near  at  hand,  he  only  created 
three :  Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  king^s  un. 
ele,  was  created  Duke  of  Bedford ;  Thomas,  tiie 
Lord  Stanley,  the  king's  father-in-law.  Earl  of 
Derby ;  and  Edward  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devon ; 
though  the  king  had  then  nevertheless  a  purpose 
in  himself  to  make  more  in  time  of  parliament; 
bearing  a  wise  and  decent  respect  to  distribute 
his  creations,  some  to  honour  his  coronation,  and 
some  his  parliament. 

The  coronation  followed  two  days  after,  upon 
the  thirtieth  day  of  Octoberi  in  the  year  of  our 
'  Lord,  1485 ;  at  which  time,  Innocent  the  Eighth 
was  Pepe  of  Rome ;  Frederick  the  Third,  Empe- 
ror of  Almain ;  and  Maximilian,  his  son,  newly 
chosen  King  of  the  Romans ;  Charles  the  Eighth, 
JKing  of  France ;  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  Kings 
:of  Spain ;  and  James  the  Tliird,  King  of  Scot- 
land :  with  all  which  kings  and  states  the  king 
was  at  that  time  in  good  peace  and  amity.  At 
which  day,  also,  as  if  the  crown  upon  his  head 
had  put  perils  into  his  thoughts,  he  did  institute, 
for  the  better  security  of  his  person,  a  band  of 
fifty  archers,  under  a  captain,  to  attend  him,  by 
the  name  of  yeomen  of  his  guard  :  and  yet  that  it 
might  be  thought  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  dignity, 
after  the  imitation  of  that  he  had  known  abroad, 
than  any  matter  of  diffidence  appropriate  to  his 
own  case,  he  made  it  to  be  understood  for  an  or- 
dinance not  temporary,  but  to  hold  in  succession 
forever  after. 

The  seventh  of  November,  the  king  held  his 
jmrliamont  at  Westminster,  which  he  had  sum- 


moned immediately  after  his  coming  to  London. 
!  His  ends  in  calling  a  parliament,  and  that  so 
;  speedily,  were  chiefly  thuee :  first  to  procure  the 
I  crown  to  be  entailed  upon  himself.  Next,  to 
have  the  attainders  of  all  of  his  party,  which 
were  in  no  small  number,  reversed,  and  all  acts 
of  hostility  by  them  done  in  his  quarrel  remitted 
and  discharged ;  and  on  the  other  side,  to  attaint 
by  parliament  the  heads  and  principals  of  hia 
enemies.  The  third,  to  calm  and  quiet  the  fearo 
of  the  rest  of  that  party  by  a  general  pardon ;  not 
being  ignorant  in  how  great  danger  a  king  stands 
from  his  subjects,  when  most  of  his  Subjects  are 
conscrous  in  themselves  that  they  stand  in  his 
danger.  Unto  these  three  specid  motives  of  a  t' 
parliament  was  added,  that  he,  as  a  prudent  and 
moderate  prince,  made  this  judgment,  that  it  was 
fit  for  him  to  hasten  to  let  his  people  see,  that  he 
meant  to  jgovem  by  law,  howsoever  he  came  in 
by  the  sword;  and  fit  also  to  reclaim  them  to 
know  him  for  their  king,  whom  they  had  so  lately 
talked  of  as  an  enemy  or  banished  roan.  For 
that  which  concerned  the  entailing  of  the  crown, 
more  than  that  he  was  true  to  his  own  will,  that 
he  would  not  endure  any  mention  of  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  no  not  in  the  nature  of  special  entail, 
he  carried  it  otherwise  with  great  wisdom  and 
measure:  for  he  did  not  press  to  have  the  act 
penned  by  way  of  declaration  or  recognition  of 
right;  as,  on  the  other  side,  he  avoided  to  have  it 
by  new  law  or  ordinance,  but  chose,  rather,  a  / 
kind  of  middle  way,  by  way  of  establishment,  \ 
and  that  under  covert  and  indifferent  words  : 
«« that  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  should  rest, 
remain,  and  abide  in  the  king,"  &c.,  which  words 
might  equally  be  applied,  that  the  -crown  shall 
continue  to  him ;  but  whether  as  having  former 
right  to  it,  which  was  doubtful,  or  having  it  then 
in  fact  and  possession,  which  no  man  denied,  was 
leA  fair  to  interpretation  either  way.  And  again, 
for  the  limitation  of  the  entail,  he  did  not  press 
it  to  go  farther  than  to  himself  and  to  the  heirs 
of  his  body,  not  speaking  of  his  right  heirs,  but 
leaving  that  to  the  law  to  decide ;  so  as  the  entail 
might  seem  rather  a  personal  favour  to  him  and 
his  children,  than  a  total  disinherison  to  the 
house  of  York;  and  in  this  form  was  the  law 
drawn  and  passed.  Which  statute  he  procured 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  pope^s  bull  the  year  fol- 
lowing, with  mention,  nevertheless^  by  way  of 
recital,  of  his  other  titles,  both  of  descent  and 
conquest:  so  as  now  the  wreath  of  three  was 
made  a  wreath  of  five ;  for  to  the  three  first  titles 
of  the  two  houses,  or  lines,  and  conquest,  were 
added  two  more,  the  authorities  parliamentary  and 
papal. 

The  king  likewise,  in  the  reversal  of  the  at- 
tainders of  his  partakers,  and  discharging  them 
of  all  offences  incident  to  his  service  and  succour, 
had  his  will ;  and  acts  did  pass  accordingly.  In 
the  passage  whereof,  exception  was  taken  to  di« 
9dS 
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Ten  persons  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  that 
they  were  attainted,  and  thereby  not  legal  nor  ha- 
bilitate to  serre  in  parliament,  being  disabled  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  that  it  should  be  a  great 
incongruity  to  have  them  to  make  laws  who  them- 
selves were  not  inlawed.  The  truth  was,  that  di- 
vers of  those  which  had  in  the  time  of  King  Rich- 
ard been  strongest,  and  most  declared  for  the 
king's  party,  were  returned  knights  and  burgesses 
for  the  parliament,  whether  by  care  or  recommen- 
dation from  the  state,  or  the  voluntary  inclination 
of  the  people ;  many  of  which  had  been  by  Rich- 
ard the  Third  attainted  by  outlaMrries  or  otherwise. 
The  king  was  somewhat  troubled  with  this ;  for 
though  it  had  a  grave  and  specious  show,  yet  it 
reflected  upon  his  party.  But  wisely  not  show- 
ing himself  at  all  moved  therewith,  he  would  not 
understand  it  but  as  a  case  in  law,  and  wished  the 
judges  to  be  advised  thereupon;  who  for  that 
purpose  were  forthwith  assembled  in  the  Exche- 
quer Chamber,  which  is  the  council  chamber  of  the 
judges,  and  upon  deliberation  they  gave  a  grave 
and  safe  opinion  and  advice,  mixed  with  law  and 
convenience;  which  was,  that  the  knights  and 
burgesses  attainted  by  the  course  of  law  should  for- 
bear to  come  into  the  house  till  a  law  were  passed 
for  the  reversal  of  their  attainders. 

It  was  at  that  time  incidently  moved  amongst 
the  judges  in  their  consultation,  what  should  be 
done  for  the  king  himself,  who  likewise  was  at- 
tainted 1  But  it  was  with  unanimous  consent  re- 
solved, **  That  the  crown  takes  away  all  defects 
and  stops  in  blood :  and  that  from  the  time  the 
king  did  assume  the  crown,  the  fountain  was  clear, 
ed,  and  all  attainders  and  corruption  of  blood  dis- 
charged." But  nevertheless,  for  honour's  sake, 
it  was  ordained  by  parliament,  that  all  records, 
wherein  there  was  any  memory  or  mention  of  the 
king's  attainder,  should  be  defaced,  cancelled,  and 
taken  off  the  file. 

But  on  the  part  of  the  king's  enemies  there 
were  by  parliament  attainted,  the  late  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  calling  himself  Richard  the  Third ; 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Viscount 
Lovcl,  the  Lord  Ferrers,  the  Lord  Zouch,  Richand 
Ratcliffe,  William  Catesby,  and  many  others 
of  degree  and  quality.  In  which  bills  of  attain- 
ders, nevertheless,  there  were  contained  many  just 
and  temperate  clauses, .  savings,  and  provisoes, 
well  showing  and  fore-tokening  the  wisdom,  stay, 
and  moderation  of  the  king's  spirit  of  government. 
And  for  the  pardon  of  the  rest  that  had  stood 
against  the  king,  the  king,  upon  a  second  advice, 
thought  it  not  fit  it  should  pass  by  parliament,  the 
better,  being  matter  of  grace,  to  impropriate  the 
thanks  to  himself,  using  only  the  opportunity  of 
a  parliament  time,  the  better  to  disperse  it  into  the 
vems  of  the  kingdom.  Therefore,  during  the  par- 
liament, he  published  his  royal  proclamation,  offer- 
ing pardon  and  grace  of  restitution  to  all  such  as 
had  taken  arms,  or  been  participant  of  any  at- 


tempte  against  him,  so  as  they  submitted  tii» 
selves  to  his  mercy  by  a  day,  and  took  the«k 
of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  him.  Whon^ 
many  came  out  of  sane  taary,  and  many  more  aai 
out  of  fear,  no  less  gailty  than  those  thatfaadnbi 
sanctuary. 

As  for  money  or  treasure,  the  king  thought  it  m 
seasonable  or  fit  to  demand  any  of  his  sabjeeas 
this  parliament;  both  because  he  had  naM 
satisfaction  from  them  in  matters  of  so  gretlb- 
portance,  and  because  he  could  not  remciDatti 
them  with  any  geneTal  pardon,  being  pieraai 
therein  by  the  coronation-pardon  passed  imaifr 
ately  before:  but  chiefly,  for  that  it  wasiseiof 
man's  eye,  what  great  forfeitures  and  ecflia» 
tions  he  had  at  that  present  to  help  himself^  vhos' 
by  those  casualties  of  the  crown  might  in  imm 
spare  the  purses  of  the  subject,  especially  n  i 
time  when  he  was  in  peace  with  all  his  va^ 
hours.  Some  few  laws  passed  at  that  partiaaat 
almost  for  form's  sake ;  amongst  which  there  «m 
one  to  reduce  aliens  being  made  denixens,  to  pi 
strangers  custom ;  and  another  to  draw  to  hiatdf 
the  seizures  and  compositions  of  Italians'  fg^ok, 
for  not  employment,  beings  points  of  profit  to  Mi 
cofi'ers,  whereof  from  the  Tery  beginning  he  «m 
not  forgetful ;  and  had  been  more  happy  St  Ai 
latter  end,  if  his  early  providence,  which  fafi 
him  from  all  necessity  of  exacting  upon  hisp» 
pie,  could  likewise  have  attempered  his  rami 
therein.  He  added,  during  parliament,  to  Ui 
former  creations,  the  ennoblement  oradvaoceant 
in  nobility  of  a  few  others ;  the  Lord  Chasia 
of  Britain  was  made  Earl  of  Bath;  Sir  Giki 
Daubcney  was  made  Lord  Daubeoey;  and  Sr 
Robert  Willoughby,  Lord  Brook. 

The  king  did  also  with  great  nobleness  wd 
bounty,  which  virtues  at  that  time  had  their  nm 
in  his  nature,  restore  Edward  Stafford,  eldest  foi 
to  Henry,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  attainted  it  the 
time  of  King  Richard,  not  only  to  his  dignite 
but  to  his  fortunes  and  possessions,  which  ven 
great;  to  which  he  was  moved  also  by  a  kindef 
gratitude,  for  that  the  duke  was  the  man  te 
moved  the  first  stone  against  the  tyranny  of  Kiif 
Richard,  and  indeed  made  the  king  a  bridge  it 
the  crown  upon  his  own  rains.  Thns  the  pailiip 
ment  brake  up. 

The  parliament  being  dissolved,  the  king  sell 
forthwith  money  to  redeem  the  Marquis  DonK 
and  Sir  John  Bourchier,  whom  he  had  left  as  kii 
pledges  at  Paris,  for  money  which  he  had  ber- 
rowed  when  he  made  his  expedition  for  Engltsd. 
And  thereupon  he  took  a  fit  occasion  to  send  Ae 
Lord  Treasurer  and  Master  Bray,  whom  he  ohA 
as  counsellor,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  i»- 
quiring  of  the  city  a  prest  of  six  thousand  maiks; 
but  after  many  parleys  he  could  obtain  but  tws 
thousand  pounds ;  which,  nevertheless  the  kiag 
took  in  good  part,  as  men  use  to  do  that  pnctife 
to  borrow  money  when  they  have  no  need.  About 
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diis  time,  the  king  called  unto  his  privy  council 
John  Morton  and  Richard  Fox,  the  one  Bishop  of 
Ely,  the  other  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  vigilant  men  and 
secret,  and  sach  as  kept  watch  with  him  almost 
upon  all  men  else.  They  had  been  both  versed 
in  his  affairs  before  he  came  to  the  crown,  and 
were  partakers  of  his  adverse  fortune.  This 
Morton  soon  after,  upon  the  death  of  Bourchier, 
he  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  And  for 
Fox,  he  made  him  lord  keeper  of  his  privy  seal, 
and  afterwards  advanced  him  by  degrees,  iVom 
Exeter  to  Bath  and  Wells,  thence  to  Durham, 
tnd  last  to  Winchester.  For  although  the  king 
loved  to  employ  and  advance  bishops,  because, 
having  rich  bishopricks,  they  carried  their  reward 
upon  themselves ;  yet  he  did  use  to  raise  them 
by  steps,  that  he  might  not  lose  the  profit  of  the 
first  fruits,  which  by  that  course  of  gradation  was 
multiplied. 

At  last,  upon  the  eighteenth  of  January,  was 
solemnized  the  so  long  expected  and  so  much  de- 
tired  marriage  between  the  king  and  Lady  Eliza- 
beth ;  which  day  of  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
grrpater  triumph  and  demonsitrations,  especially 
on  the  people^s  part,  of  joy  and  gladness,  than 
the  days  either  of  his  entry  or  coronation,  which 
the  king  rather  noted  than  liked.  And  it  is  true, 
that  all  his  lifetime,  while  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
•lived  with  him,  for  she  died  before  him,  he  show- 
ed himself  no  very  indulgent  husband  towards 
her,  though  she  was  beautiful,  gentle,  and  fruitp 
ful.  But  his  aversion  towards  the  house  of  York 
was  so  predominant  in  him,  as  it  found  place  not 
only  in  his  wars  and  councils,  but  in  his  chamber 
and  bed. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  spring,  the  king, 
full  of  confidence  and  assurance,  as  a  prince  that 
liad  been  victorious  in  battle,  and  had  prevailed 
with  his  parliament  in  all  that  he  had  desired,  and 
had  the  ring  of  acclamations  fresh  in  his  ears, 
thought  the  rest  of  his  reign  should  be  but  play, 
and  the  enjoying  of  a  kingdom :  yet,  as  a  wise 
and  watchful  king,  he  would  not  neglect  any 
thing  for  his  safety,  thinking,  never^eless,  to 
perform  all  things  now  rather  as  an  exercise  than 
as  a  labour.  So  he  being  truly  informed  that  the 
northern  parts  were  not  only  affectionate  to  the 
house  of  York,  but  particularly  had  been  devoted 
to  King  Richard  the  Third,  thought  it  would  be 
a  summer  well  spent  to  visit  those  parts,  and  by 
his  presence  and  application  of  himself  to  reclaim 
and  rectify  those  humours.  But  the  king,  in  his 
account  of  peace  and  calms,  did  much  overcast 
his  fortunes,  which  proved  for  many  years  to- 
gether, full  of  broken  seas,  tides,  and  tempests. 
For  he  was  no  sooner  come  to  Lincoln,  where  he 
kept  his  Easter,  but  he  received  news  that  the 
Lord  Level,  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  Thomas 
Stafford,  who  had  formerly  taken  sanctuary  at 
Colchester,  were  departed  out  of  sanctuary,  but 
to  what  place  no  man  could  tell :  which  advertise- 


ment the  king  despised  and  continued  his  journey 
to  York.  At  York  there  came  fresh  axid  more 
certain  advertisement,  that  the  Lord  Level  was 
at  hand  with  a  great  power  of  men,  and  that  the 
Staffords  were  in  arms  in  Worcestershire,  and 
had  made  their  approaches  to  the  city  of  Worces- 
ter to  assail  it.  The  king,  as  a  prince  of  great 
and  profound  judgment,  was  not  much  moved 
with  it ;  for  that  he  thought  it  was  but  a  rag  or 
remnant  of  Bosworth-field^  and  had  nothing  in  it 
of  the  main  party  of  the  house  of  York.  But  he 
was  more  doubtful  of  the  raising  of  forces  to  re* 
sist  the  rebels,  than  of  the  resistance  itself;  for 
that  he  was  in  a  core  of  people  whose  affections 
he  suspected.  But  the  action  enduring  no  delay, 
he  did  speedily  levy  and  send  against  the  Lord 
Level  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  men,  ill 
armed,  but  well  assured,  being  taken  some  few 
put  of  his  own  train,  and  the  rest  out  of  the 
tenants  and  followers  of  such  as  were  safe  to  be 
trusted,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. And  as  his  manner  was  to  send  his  par- 
dons rather  before  the  sword  than  after,  he  gave 
commission  to  the  duke  to  proclaim  pardon  to  ah 
that  would  eome  in ;  which  the  duke,  upon  his 
approach  to  the  Lord  Lovel*s  camp,  did  perform. 
And  it  fell  out  as  the  king  expected ;  the  heralds 
were  the  great  ordnsince.  For  the  Lord  LoveU 
upon  proclamation  of  pardon,  mistrusting  his 
men,  fied  into  Lancashiro,  and  lurking  for  a  time 
with  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  after  sailed  over  into 
Flanders  to  the  Lady  Margaret ;  and  his  men, 
forsaken  of  their  captain,  did  presently  submit 
themselves  to  the  duke.  The  Steffords,  likewise, 
and  their  forces,  hearing  what  had  happened  to  the 
Lord  Level,  in  whose  success  iheir  chief  trust 
was,  despaired  and  dispersed.  The  two  brothers 
taking  sanctuary  at  Colnham,  a  village  near 
Abingdon ;  which  place,  upon  view  cf  their  pri- 
vilege in  the  king's  bench,  being  judged  no  suf- 
ficient sanctuary  for  traitors,  Humphrey  was  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn ;  and  Thomas,  as  being  led  by 
his  elder  brother,  was  pardoned.  So  this  rebel- 
lion proved  but  a  blast,  and  the  king,  having  by 
this  journey  purged  a  little  the  dregs  and  leaven 
of  the  northern  people,  that  were  before  in  no  good 
affection  towards  him,  returned  to  London. 

In  September  following,  the  queen  was  deliver- 
ed of  her  first  son,  whom  the  king,  in  honour  of 
the  British  race,  of  which  himself  was,  named 
Arthur,  according  to  the  name  of  that  ancient 
worthy  king  of  the  Britons,  in  whose  acts  there 
is  truth  enough  to  make  him  famous,  besides  that 
which  is  fabulous.  The  child  was  strong  and 
able,  though  he  was  bom  in  the  eighth  months 
which  the  physicians  do  prejudge. 

There  followed  this  year,  being  the  second  of 
the  king*8  reign,  a  strange  accident  of  state, 
whereof  the  relations  which  we  have  are  so  naked, 
as  they  leave  it  scaiee  credible ;  not  for  the  nature 
of  it,  for  it  hath  fiiUen  out  often,  but  for  the  man- 
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ner  and  circumstances  of  it,  especially  in  the  be- 
ginnlngrs.  Therefore  we  shall  make  our  judgment 
upon  the  things  themselves,  as  they  give  light 
one  to  another,  and  as  we  can  dig  truth  out  of  the 
mine.  The  king  was  green  in  his  estate ;  and, 
contrary  to  his  own  opinion  and  desert  both,  was 
not  without  much  hatred  throughout  the  realm. 
The  root  of  all  was  the  discountenancing  of  the 
house  of  York,  which  the  general  body  of  the 
realm  still  affected.  This  did  alienate  the  hearts 
of  the  subjects  from  him  daily  more  and  more, 
especially  when  they  saw,  that  after  his  marriage, 
and  after  a  son  born,  the  king  did  nevertheless 
not  so  much  as  proceed  to  the  coronation  of  the 
queen,  not  vouchsafing  her  the  honour  of  a  matri- 
monial crown ;  for  the  coronation  of  her  was  not 
till  almost  two  years  after,  when  danger  had 
taught  him  what  to  do.  But  much  more  when  it 
was  spread  abroad,  whether  by  error,  or  the  cun- 
ning of  malcontents,  that  the  king  had  a  purpose 
to  put  to  death  Edward  Plantagenei  closely  in  the 
Tower :  whose  case  was  so  nearly  paralleled  with 
that  of  Edward  the  Fourth's  children,  in  respect 
of  the  blood,  like  age,  and  the  very  place  of  the 
Tower,  as  it  did  refresh  and  reflect  upon  the  king 
a  most  odious  resemblance,  as  if  he  would  be  an- 
other King  Richard.  And  all  this  time  it  was 
still  whispered  everywhere,  that  at  least  one  of 
the  children  of  Edward  the  Fourth  was  living: 
which  bruit  was  cunningly  fomented  by  such  as 
desired  innovation.  Neither  was  the  king's  na- 
ture and  customs  greatly  fit  to  disperse  these 
mists,  but  contrariwise,  he  had  a  fashion  rather 
to  create  doubts  than  assurance.  Thus  was  fuel 
prepared  for  the  spark :  the  spark,  that  afterwards 
kindled  such  a.  fire  and  combustion,  was  at  first 
contemptible. 

There  was  a  subtile  priest  called  Richard  Si- 
mon,* that  lived  in  Oxford,  and  had  to  his  pupil 
a  baker^s  son,  named  Lambert  Simnell,  of  the 
age  of  some  fifteen  years,  a  comely  youth,  and 
well  favoured,  not  without  some  extraordinary 
dignity  and  grace  of  aspect.  It  came  into  this 
priest's  fancy,  hearing  what  men  talked,  and  in 
hope  to  raise  himself  to  some  great  bishoprick,  to 
cause  this  lad  to  counterfeit  and  personate  the 
second  son  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  supposed  to 
be  murdered ;  and  afterward,  for  he  changed  his 
intention  in  the  manage,  the  Lord  Edward  Plan- 
tagenct,  then  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  accord- 
ingly to  frame  him  and  instruct  him  in  the  part 
Jie  was  to  play.  This  is  that  which,  as  was 
touched  before,  seemeth  scarcely  credible;  not 
that  a  false  person  should  be  assumed  to  gain  a 
kingdom,  for  it  hath  been  seen  in  ancient  and  late 
times ;  nor  that  it  should  come  into  the  mind  of 


«  The  priest's  name  was  William  Bimoads;  and  the  joutb 

was  the  son  of ,  an  organ-maker,  Ib  Oxford,  as  tbe 

priest  declared  before  the  whole  convocatbn  of  the  clerfy, 
at  Lambeth,  Feb.  17,  1186.— Vide  Ref.  Morton  f.  34.  M8. 
^andCroA.—Note  tkom  a  former  but  not  tbe  orif  Inal  edttion. 


such  an  abject  fellow  to  enterprise  lo  great  a  bHp 
ter ;  for  high  conceits  do  Bometimet  come  itiiw 
ing  into  the  minds  and  imaginationt  of  base  p» 
sons,  especially  when  they  are  drunk  with  nm 
and  talk  of  the  people.     Bat  here  is  that  wU 
hath  no  appearance :  that  this  priest,  being  uttedj 
unacquainted  with  the  true  persoDv  accordinf  » 
whose  pattern  he  should  shape  his  coantedek, 
should  think  it  possible  for  him  to  instraet  Isi 
player,  either  in  gesture  and  feshions,  or  io  » 
counting  past  matters  of  his  life  and  edncalioa; 
or  in  fit  answers  to  questions,  or  the  like,aif 
ways  to  come  near  the  resemblance  of  him  vk« 
he  was  to  represent.    For  this  lad  was  not  to  p» 
senate  one  that  had  been  long  before  takes  otf 
of  his  cradle,  or  conveyed  away  in  his  infiuc|^ 
known  to  few;  but  a  youth,  that  till  die  ip 
almost  of  ten  years  had  been  brought  ip  ii  a 
court  where  infinite  eyes  had  been  upon  him.  For 
King  Edward,  touched  with  remorse  of  his  brsiha 
the  Duke  of  Clarence's  death,  would  not,  iodssl, 
restore  his  son,  of  whom  we  speak,  to  be  Mi 
of  Clarence,  but  yet  created  him  Earl  of  Wanrid^ 
reviving  his  honour  on  the  mother's  side;  mi 
used  him  honourably  during  his  time,  thfl^j^ 
Richard  the  Tliird  afterwards  confined  him.   8s 
that  it  cannot  be,  but  that  some  great  persoo  Ibt 
knew  particularly  and  familiarly  fid  ward  Plari^ 
genet,  had  a  hand  in  the  business,  from  whtm 
the  priest  might  take  his  aim.     That  which  ii 
most  probable,  out  of  the  precedent  and  sohi^ 
quent  acts  is,  that  it  was  the  queen-dowager  fam 
whom  this  action  had  the  principal  souieeaA 
motion.    For  certain  it  is,  she  was  a  busy  neg^ 
tiating  woman,  and  in  her  withdrawingchaste 
had  the  fortunate  conspiracy  for  the  king  agnrt 
King  Richard  the  Third  been  hatched ;  which  Ai 
king  knew,  and  remembered  perhaps  but  too  wdl; 
and  was  at  this  time  extremely  discontent  vilk 
the  king,  thinking  her  daughter,  as  the  king  his* 
died  the  matter,  not  advanced  but  depressed :  sid 
none  could  hold  the  book  so  well  to  prompt  ssi 
instruct  this  stage-play  as  she  could.    Neverthe* 
less  it  was  not  her  meaning,  nor  no  more  wss  it 
the  meaning  of  any  of  the  better  and  eager  soil 
that  favoured  this  enterprise,  and  knew  the  secrrt, 
that  this  disguised  idol  should  possess  the  crows; 
but  at  his  peril  to  make  way  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  king;  and  that  done  they  had  their  sevenl 
hopes  and  ways.    That  which  doth  chiefly  fortify 
this  conjecture  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  matter  braki 
forth  in  any  strength,  it  was  one  of  the  king's  fini 
acts  to  cloister  the  queen-dowager  in  the  nnnneiy 
of  Bermondsey,  and  to  take  away  all  her  lands 
and  estate ;  and  this  by  a  close  council,  without 
any  legal  proceeding,  upon  far-fetched  pretenoct 
that  she  had  delivered  her  two  daughters  out  of 
sanctuary  to  King  Richard,  contrary  to  promise 
Which  proceeding  being  even  at  that  time  taxed 
for  rigorous  and  undue,  both  in  matter  and  ma» 
oer,  makes  it  very  probable  there  was  some  greilef 
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tar  matter  against  her,  n^bich  the  king,  upon  rea- 
■OD  of  polioj,  and  to  avoid  envy,  would  not  pub- 
lirii.  It  is  likewise  no  small  argument  that  tiiere 
wat  some  secret  in  it,  and  some  suppressing  of 
examinations,  for  that  the  priest  Simon  himself, 
after  he  was  taken,  was  never  brought  to  execu- 
tion }  no,  not  so  much  as  to  public  trial,  as  many 
dergymen  were  upon  less  treasons,  but  was  only 
■hat  up  close  in  a  dungeon.  Add  to  this,  that 
iftn  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  a  principal  person  of  the 
house  of  York,  was  slain  in  Stockfield,  the  king 
opened  himself  to  some  of  his  council,  that  he  was 
•orry  for  the  earl's  death,  because  by  him,  he  said, 
ha  might  have  known  the  bottom  of  his  danger. 

But  to  return  to  the  narration  itself:*  Simon  did 
ftiat  instruct  his  scholar  for  the  part  of  Richard, 
Doke  of  York,  second  son  to  King  Edward  the 
Fourth ;  and  this  was  at  such  time  as  it  was  voiced 
that  the  king  purposed  to  put  to  death  Edward 
Plantigenet,  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  whereat  there 
was  great  murmur.  But  hearing  soon  after  a  ge- 
neral bruit  that  Plantagenet  had  escaped  out  of  the 
Tower,  and  thereby  finding  him  so  much  beloved 
amongst  the  people,  and  such  rejoieing  at  his  es- 
cape, the  cunning  priest  changed  his  copy,  and 
ohoee  now  Plantagenet  to  be  the  subject  his  pupil 
should  personate,  because  he  was  mors  in  the 
pnsent  speech  and  votes  of  the  people ;  and  it 
pieced  better,  and  followed  more  close  and  hand- 
somely, upon  the  bruit  of  Plantagenet*s  escape. 
But  yet  doubting  that  there  would  be  too  near 
looking,  and  too  much  perspective  into  his  dis- 
guise, if  he  should  show  it  hers  in  England ;  he 
tiiooght  good,  after  the  manner  of  scenes  in  stage 
plays  and  masks,  to  show  it  afar  off;  and  there- 
Ibfe  sailed  with  his  scholar  into  Ireland,  where 
the  affection  to  the  house  of  York  was  most  in 
height  The  king  had  been  a  little  improvident 
in  the  matters  of  Ireland,  and  had  not  removed 
ofieers  and  counsellors,  and  pot  in  their  places,  or 
at  least  intermingled,  persons  of  whom  he  stood 
assured,  as  he  should  have  done,  since  he  knew 
the  strong  bent  of  that  country  towards  the  house 
of  York ;  and  that  it  was  a  ticklish  and  unsettled 
state,  more  easy  to  receive  distempers  and  muta- 
tions than  England  was.  But  trusting  to  the  re- 
putation of  his  victories  and  successes  in  England, 
he  thought  he  should  have  time  enough  to  extend 
his  eares  afterwards  to  that  second  kingdom. 

Wherefore  through  this  neglect,  upon  the  com- 
ing of  Simon  with  his  pretended  Plantagenet  into 
Ireland,  all  things  were  prepared  for  revolt  and 
sedition,  almost  as  if  they  had  been  set  and  plotted 
beforehand.  Simon^s  first  address  was  to  the  Lord 
Thomas  Fitz-Gerard,  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  deputy 
of  Ireland ;  before  whose  eyes  he  did  cast  such  a 
mist,  by  his  own  insinuation,  and  by  the  carriage 
of  his  youth,  that  expressed  a  natural  princely  be- 
haviour, as  joined  perhaps  with  some  inward  va- 
pours of  ambition  and  affection  in  the  earl*s  own 
mind,  left  him  fully  possessed  that  it  was  the  true 
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Plantagenet.  The  eari  presently  oommunioated 
the  matter  with  some  of  the  nobles,  and  others 
there,  at  the  first  secretly;  but  finding  them  of 
like  affection  to  himself,  he  suffered  it  of  purpose 
to  vent  and  pass  abroad ;  because  they  thought  it 
not  safe  to  resolve,  till  they  bad  a  taste  of  the  peo- 
ple's inclination.  But  if  the  great  ones  were  in 
forwardness,  the  people  were  in  fury,  entertain- 
ing this  airy  body  or  phantasm  with  incredible 
affection ;  partly,  out  of  their  great  devotion  to  the 
house  of  York ;  partly,  out  of  a  proud  humour  in 
the  nation,  to  give  a  king  to  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land. Neither  did  the  party,  in  this  heat  of  af- 
fection, much  trouble  themselves  with  the  attain- 
der of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence ;  having  newly 
learned,  by  the  king's  example,  that  attainders  do 
not  interrupt  the  conveying  of  title  to  the  crown. 
And  as  for  the  daughters  of  King  Edward  the 
Fourth,  they  thought  King  Richard  had  said 
enough  for  them ;  and  took  them  to  be  but  as  of 
the  king's  party,  because  they  were  in  his  power 
and  at  his  disposing.  So  that  with  marvellous 
consent  and  applause,  this  counterfeit  Plantage- 
net was  broui^t  with  great  solemnity  to  the  cas- 
tle of  Dublin,  and  there  saluted,  served,  and  ho- 
noured as  king ;  the  boy  becoming  it  well,  and 
doing  nothing  that  did  bewray  the  baseness  of 
bis  condition.  And  within  a  few  days  after  he 
was  proclaimed  king,  in  Dublin,  by  the  name  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixth ;  there  being  not  a  sword 
drawn  in  King  Henry's  quarrel. 

Tlie  king  was  much  moved  with  this  unexpect- 
ed accident  when  it  came  to  his  ears,  both  be- 
cause it  struck  upon  that  string  which  ever  he 
most  feared,  as  also  because  it  was  stirred  in  such 
a  place  where  he  could  not  with  safety  transfer  , 
his  own  person  to  suppress  it.    For  partly  through  ' 
natural  valour,  and  partly  through  a  universal 
suspicion,  not  knowing  whom  to  trust,  he  was    ^ 
ever  ready  to  wait  upon  all  his  acheivements  in 
person.    The  king  therefore  first  called  his  coun- 
cil together  at  the  Charter-house  at  Shine ;  which 
council  was  held  with  great  secrecy,  but  the  open 
decrees  sihereof,  which  presently  came  abroad, 
were  three. 

The  first  was,  that  the  queen-dowager,  for 
that  she,  contrary  to  her  pact  and  agreement  with 
those  that  had  concluded  with  her  concerning  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth  with  King 
Henry,  had  nevertheless  delivered  her  daughters 
out  of  sanctuary  into  King  Richard's  hands,  should 
be  cloistered  in  the  nunnery  of  Bermondesy,  and 
forfeit  all  her  lands  and  goods. 

The  next  was,  that  Edward  Plantagenet,  then 
close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  should  be,  in  the 
most  public  and  notorious  manner  that  con  Id  be 
deviseid,  showed  unto  the  people:  in  part  to  dis- 
charge the  king  of  the  envy  of  that  opinion  and 
bruit,  how  he  had  been  put  to  death  privily  in  the 
Tower;  but  chiefly  to  make  the  people  see  the 
levity  and  imposture  of  the  proceedings  of  Ire- 
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land,  and  that  their  Plantagenet  was  indeed  bqt  a 
puppet  or  a  counterfeit 

The  third  was,  that  there  should  be  again  pro- 
claimed a  general  pardon  to  all  that  would  reveal 
their  offences,  and  submit  themselves  by  a  day. 
And  that  this  pardon  should  be  conceived  in  so 
ample  and  liberal  a  manner,  as  no  high  treason, 
no  not  against  the  king*s  own  person,  should  be 
excepted.  Which  though  it  might  seem  strange, 
yet  was  it  not  so  to  a  wise  king,  that  knew  his 
'*  greatest  dangers  were  not  from  the  least  treasons, 
but  from  the  greatest.  These  resolutions  of  the 
king  and  his  council  were  immediately  put  in  ex- 
/N^tion.  And  first,  the  queen-dowager  was  put 
I  into  the  monastery  of  Bermondsey,  and  all  her  es- 
tates seized  into  the  king's  hands :  whereat  there 
was  much  wondering ;  that  a  weak  woman,  for 
the  yielding  to  the  menaces  and  promises  of  a  ty- 
rant, after  such  a  distance  of  time,  wherein  the 
king  liad  showed  no  displeasure  nor  alteration, 
but  much  more  after  so  happy  a  marriage  between 
the  king  and  her  daughter,  blessed  with  issue 
male,  should,  upon  a  sudden  mutability  or  disclo- 
sure of  the  king's  mind,  be  so  severely  handled. 
This  lady  was  amongst  the  examples  of  great 
"  variety  of  fortune.  She  had  first,  from  a  distress- 
ed suitor,  and  desolate  widow,  been  taken  to  the 
marriage  bed  of  a  bachelor  king,  the  goodliest 
personage  of  his  time;  and  even  in  his  reign  she 
had  endured  a  strange  eclipse  by  the  king's  flight, 
and  temporary  depriving  from  the  crown.  She 
was  also  very  happy,  in  that  she  had  by  him  fair 
issue;  and  continued  his  nuptial  love,  helping 
herself  by  some  obsequious  bearing  and  dissem- 
bling of  his  pleasures,  to  the  very  end.  She  was 
much  affectionate  to  her  own  kindred,  even  unto 
faction ;  which  did  stir  great  envy  in  the  lords  of 
the  king's  side,  who  counted  her  blood  a  dispa- 
ragement to  be  mingled  with  the  king's.  With 
which  lords  of  the  king's  blood  joined  also  the 
king's  favourite,  the  Lord  Hastings;  who,  not- 
withstanding the  king's  great  affection  to  him, 
was  thought  at  times,  through  her  malice  and 
spleen,  not  to  be  out  of  danger  of  falling.  After 
her  husband's  death  she  was  matter  of  tragedy, 
having  lived  to  see  her  brother  beheaded,  and  her 
two  sons  deposed  from  the  crown,  bastard ed  in 
their  blood,  and  cruelly  murdered.  All  this 
while,  nevertheless,  she  enjoyed  her  liberty,  state, 
yid  fortunes :  but  aflerwards  again,  upon  the  rise 
\nf  the  wheel,  when  she  had  a  king  to  her  son-in- 
law,  and  was  made  grandmother  to  a  grandchild 
rof  the  best  sex :  yet  was  she,  upon  dark  and  un- 
known reasons,  and  no  less  strange  pretences,  pre- 
cipitated and  banished  the  world  into  a  nunnery ; 
whore  it  was  almost  thought  dangerous  to  visit 
her,  or  see  her ;  and  where  not  long  af^r  she  ended 
her  life :  but  was  by  the  king's  commandment 
buried  with  the  king  her  husband,  at  Windsor. 
She  was  foundress  of  Qut^n^s  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge.   For  this  act  tlic  king  sustained  great  ob- 


loquy, which,  nevertheless,  besides  the  reasnrf 
state,  was  somewhat  sweetened  to  him  bj  a  gna ' 
confiscation. 

About  this  time  also,  Edward  Plantagenet  «m 
upon  a  Sunday  brought  throughout  all  the  prin* 
pal  streets  of  London,  to  be  seen  of  the  people. 
And  having  passed  the  view  of  the  streets,  wm 
conducted  to  Paul's  Church  in  solemn  proppiM, 
where  great  store  of  people  were  assembled,  kak 
it  was  provided  also  in  good  fashion,  that  divm 
of  the  nobility,  and  others  of  quality,  espccaOy 
of  those  that  the  king  most  suspected,  axid  kaev 
the  person  of  Plantagenet  best,  had  commnici* 
tion  with  the  young  grentleraan  by  the  way,  ad 
entertained  him  with  speech  and  discourse ;  wkkh 
did  in  effect  mar  the  pageant  in  Ireland  with  At 
subjects  here,  at  least  witli  so  many,  as  out  of  adoi^ 
and  not  out  of  malice,  might  be  misled.  Ncf»> 
theless  in  Ireland,  where  it  was  too  late  to  p 
back,  it  wrought  little  or  no  effect.  But  eoil» 
riwLse,  they  turned  the  imposture  upon  the  kifl|; 
and  gave  out,  that  the  king,  to  defeat  the  tmia- 
horitor,  and  to  mock  the  world,  and  blind  thecyci 
of  simple  men,  had  tricked  up  a  boy  in  the  U^ 
ness  of  Edward  Plantagenet,  and  showed  hiato 
the  people ;  not  sparing  to  profane  the  ceieanif 
of  a  procession,  the  more  to  countenance  At 
fable. 

The  general  pardon  likewise  near  the  mm 
time  came  forth  ;  and  the  king  therewithal  OM^ 
ted  no  diligence,  in  giving  strait  order  for  the  kMp- 
ing  of  the  ports,  that  fugitives,  maleconteaSi,ff 
suspected  persons,  might  not  pass  over  into  l» 
land  and  Flanders. 

Meanwhile  the  rebels  in  Ireland  had  sentymy 
messengers  both  into  England  and  into  Flaotai 
who  in  both  places  had  wrought  effects  o(vomA 
importance.  For  England ,  they  won  to  their  pttj 
John,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  John  da  la  Poh 
Duke  of  Suflblk,  and  of  Elizabeth,  King  Edwai 
the  Fourth's  eldest  sister.  This  earl  wasaiM 
of  great  wit  and  courage,  and  liad  his  thosgyi 
highly  raised  by  hopes  and  expectations  ki  a 
time ;  for  Richard  the  Third  had  a  resolslMb 
out  of  his  hatred  to  both  his  brethren.  Kin;  & 
ward  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  their  liuii 
having  had  his  hand  in  both  their  bloods,  to  ^ 
able  their  issues  upon  false  and  incompetent  pN- 
texts ;  the  one  of  attainder,  the  other  of  illegitsfli- 
tion  :  and  to  design  the  gentleman,  in  case  hi*- 
self  should  die  without  children,  for  inheritor  tf 
tlie  crown.  Neither  was  this  unknown  to  tki 
king,  who  had  secretly  an  eye  upon  him.  Alt 
the  king,  having  tasted  of  the  envy  of  the  peopk 
for  his  imprisonment  of  Edward  Plantagenet,  w 
doubtful  to  heap  up  any  more  distastes  of  thatkiii 
by  the  imprisonment  of  Do  la  Pole  also ;  the  nikr 
thinking  it  policy  to  consenre  him  as  a  eoflnJ 
unto  the  other.  Tlie  Earl  of  Lincoln  was  iodved 
to  participate  with  the  action  of  Ireland,  oat 
lightly  upon  the  strength  of  the  proceedings  ibm 
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which  was  but  a  bubble,  but  upon  letters  from  the 
Lady  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  in  whose  succours 

'  uiSdecTs^tionlor  the  enterprise  there soemed  to 
be  a  more  solid  foundation,  both  for  reputation 
and  forces.  Neither  did  the  earl  refrain  the  busi- 
ness, for  that  he  knew  the  pretended  Plantagenet 
to  be  but  an  idol.  But  contrariwise,  he  was  more 
glad  it  should  be  the  false  Plantagenet  than  the 
true ;  because  the  false  being  sure  to  fall  away 
of  ihimself,  and  the  true  to  be  made  sure  of  by 
die  king,  it  might  open  and  pare  a  fair  and  pre- 
pared way  to  his  own  title.  With  this  resolu- 
tion he  sailed  secretly  into  Flanders,  where 
was  a  little  before  arrived  the  Lord  Loyel, 
leaving  a  correspondence  here  in  England  with 
Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  a  fnan  of  great  power 
and  dependencies  in  Lancashire.  For  before 
this  time,  when  the  pretended  Plantagenet  was 
first  received  in  Ireland,  secret  messengers  had 
been  also  sent  to  the  Lady  Margaret,  advertis- 
ing her  what  was  passed  in  Ireland ;  imploring 
succours  in  an  enterprise,  as  they  said,  so  pious 
and  just,  and  that  God  had  so  miraculously  pros- 
pered the  beginning  thereof:  and  making  offer  that 
all  things  should  be  guided  by  her  will  and  di- 
rection, as  the  sovereign  partroness  and  protec- 
tress of  the  enterprise.  Margaret  was  second 
lister  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  had  been 
second  wife  to  Charies,  sumamed  the  Hardy, 
Duke  of  Burgundy ;  by  whom  having  no  children 
of  her  own,  she  did  with  singular  care  and  tender- 
ness intend  the  education  of  Philip  and  Margaret, 
grandchildren  to  her  former  husband;  which  won 
her  grreatlove  and  authority  among  the  Dutch.  This 
princess,  having  i^e  spirit  of  a  man,  and  malice 
of  a  woman^  abounding  in  treasure  by  the  great- 
ness of  her  dower  and  her  provident  government, 
and  being  childless,  and  without  any  nearer  care, 
made  it  her  design  and  enterprise  to  see  the  ma- 

.  jesty  royal  of  England  once  again  replaced  in  her 
house ;  and  had  set  up  King  Henry  as  a  mark  at 
whoso  overthrow  all  her  actions  should  aim  and 
shoot ;  insomuch  as  all  the  counsels  of  his  suc- 
ceeding troubles  came  chiefiy  out  of  that  quiver. 
And  she  bare  such  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  and  personally  to  the  king,  as  she 
was  no  ways  mollified  by  the  conjunction  of  the 
house  in  her  niece's  marriage,  but  rather  hated  her 
niece,  as  the  means  of  the  king's  ascent  to  the 
crown,  and  assurance  therein.  Wherefore  with 
great  violence  of  affection  she  embraced  this  over- 
ture. And  upon  counsel  taken  with  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  Lord  Lovel,  and  some  other  of 
the  party,  it  was  resolved  with  all  speed,  the  two 
lords,  assisted  with  a  regiment  of  two  thousand 
Almains,  being  choice  and  veteran  bands,  under 
the  command  of  Martin  Swart,  a  valiant  and  ex- 
perimented captain,  should  pass  over  into  Ireland  to 
the  new  king;  hoping,  that  when  the  action  should 
have  the  face  of  a  received  and  settled  regality, 
with  such  a  second  person  as  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 


and  the  conjunction  and  reputation  of  foreign  suc- 
cours, the  fame  of  it  would  embolden  and  prepare 
all  the  party  of  the  confederates  and  malcontents 
within  the  realm  of  England,  to  give  them  assist- 
ance when  they  should  come  over  there.  And 
for  the  person  of  the  counterfeit,  it  was  agreed, 
that  if  all  things  succeeded  well  he  should  be  ptt 
down,  and  the  true  Plantagenet  received ;  where- 
in, nevertheless,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  had  his  par- 
ticular hopes.  Afler  they  were  come  into  Ireland, 
and  that  the  party  took  courage,  by  seeing  them- 
selves together  in  a  body,  they  grew  very  confi- 
dent of  success ;  conceiving  and  discoursing 
amongst  themselves,  that  they  went  in  upon  far 
better  cards  to  overthrow  King  Henry,  than  King 
Henry  had  to  overthrow  King  Richard :  and  that 
if  there  were  not  a  sword  drawn  against  them  in 
Ireland,  it  was  a  sign  the  swords  in  England 
would  be  soon  sheathed  or  beaten  down.  And 
first,  for  a  bravery  upon  this  accession  of  power, 
they  crowned  their  new  king  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Dublin ;  who  formerly  had  been  but  proclaimed 
only ;  and  then  sat  in  council  what  should  farther 
be  done.  At  which  council,  though  it  were  pro- 
pounded by  some,  that  it  were  the  best  way  to 
establish  themselves  first  in  Ireland,  and  to  make 
that  the  seat  of  the  war,  and  to  draw  King  Henry 
thither  in  person,  by  whose  absence  they  thought 
there  would  be  great  alterations  and  commo- 
tions in  England ;  yet  because  the  kingdom  there 
was  poor,  and  they  should  not  be  able  to  keep  their 
army  together,  nor  pay  their  German  soldiers; 
and  for  that  also  the  sway  of  the  Irishmen,  and  gen- 
erally of  the  men  of  war,  which,  as  in  such  cases  of 
popular  tumults  is  usual,  did  in  effect  govern  their 
leaders,  was  eager,  and  in  affection  to  make  their 
fortunes  upon  England ;  it  was  concluded  with  all 
possible  speed  to  transport  their  forces  into  Eng- 
land. The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  who  at  first 
when  he  heard  what  was  done  in  Ireland,  though  it 
troubled  him,  yet  Uiought  he  should  be  well  enough 
able  to  scatter  the  Irish  as  a  flight  of  birds,  and 
rattle  away  this  swarm  of  bees  with  their  king; 
when  he  heard  afterwards  that  the  Earl  of  Lincoln 
was  embarked  in  the  action,  and  that  the  Lady 
Margaret  was  declared  for  it ;  he  apprehended  the 
danger  in  a  true  degree  as  it  was,  and  saw  plainly 
that  his  kingdom  must  again  be  put  to  the  stake, 
and  that  he  must  fight  for  it.  And  first  he  did 
conceive,  before  he  understood  of  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln's sailing  into  Ireland  out  of  Flanders,  that  he 
should  be  assailed  both  upon  the  east  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  England  by  some  impression  from 
Flanders,  and  upon  the  northwest  out  of  Ireland. 
And  therefore  having  ordered  musters  to  be  made 
in  both  parts,  and  having  provisionally  designed 
two  generals,  Jasper,  Karl  of  Bedford,  and  John, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  meaning  himself  also  to  go  in  pei- 
son  where  the  affairs  should  most  require  it,  and 
nevertheless  not  expecting  any  actual  invasion  at 
that  time,  the  winter  being  far  on,  he  took  hi« 
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journey  himself  towards  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  for 
the  confirming  of  those  parts.  And  heing  come 
to  St.  Edmond's-Bary,  ho  understood  that  Tho* 
mas.  Marquis  Dorset,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
pledges  in  France,  was  hasting  towards  him,  to 
purge  himself  of  some  accusations  which  had  been 
made  against  him.  Bat  the  king,  though  he  kept 
an  ear  for  him,  yet  was  the  time  so  doubtful,  that 
he  sent  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to  meet  him,  and  forth- 
with to  carry  him  to  the  Tower ;  with  a  fair  mes- 
sage, neverUieless,  that  he  should  bear  that  dis- 
grace with  patience,  for  that  the  king  meant  not 
his  hurt,  but  only  to  preserve  him  from  doing  hurt, 
either  to  the  king's  service,  or  to  himself:  and  that 
the  king  should  always  be  able,  when  he  had  clear- 
ed himself,  to  make  him  reparation. 

From  St.  EdmondVBury  he  went  to  Norwich, 
where  he  kept  his  Christmas :  and  from  thence  he 
went,  in  a  manner  of  pilgrimage,  to  Walsingham, 
where  he  visited  our  lady's  church,  famous  for  mi- 
racles, and  made  his  prayers  and  vows  for  help 
and  deliverance :  and  from  thence  he  returned  by 
Cambridge  to  London.  Not  long  after  the  rebels, 
with  their  king,  under  the  leading  of  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  Lord  Level,  and 
Colonel  Swart,  landed  at  Fouldrey,  in  Lanca- 
shire ;  whither  there  repaired  to  them  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton,  with  some  small  company  of  English. 
The  king,  by  that  time,  knowing  now  the  storm 
would  not  divide,  but  fall  in  one  place,  had  levied 
forces  in  good  number;  and  in  person,  taking  with 
him  his  two  designed  generals,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  come  on  his  way 
towards  them  as  far  as  Coventry,  whence  he  sent 
forth  a  troop  of  light  horsemen  for  discovery,  and 
to  intercept  some  stragglers  of  the  enemies,  by 
whom  he  might  the  better  understand  the  particu- 
lars of  their  progress  and  purposes,  which  was 
accordingly  done;  though  the  king  otherwise 
was  not  without  intelligence  from  espials  in  the 
camp. 

The  rebels  took  their  way  toward  York,  with- 
out spoiling  the  country,  or  any  act  of  hostility, 
the  better  to  put  themselves  into  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple and  to  personate  their  king;  who,  no  doubt, 
outof  a  princely  feeling,  was  sparing  and  compas- 
sionate towards  his  subjects :  but  their  snow-ball 
did  not  gather  as  it  went,  for  the  people  came  not 
in  to  them ;  neither  did  any  rise  or  declare  them- 
selves in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  them : 
which  was  caused  partly  by  the  good  taste  that 
the  king  had  given  his  people  of  his  government, 
joined  with  the  reputation  of  his  felicity ;  and  partly 
for  that  it  wns  an  odious  thing  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  have  a  king  brought  in  to  them  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Irish  and  Dutch,  of  which  their  army 
was  in  substance  compounded.  Neither  was  it 
a  thing  done  with  any  great  judgment  on  the  party 
of  the  rebels,  for  them  to  take  their  way  towards 
York :  considering  that  howsoever  those  parts  had 
formerlv  oeen  a  nursery  of  their  friends,  yet  it  was 


there  where  the  Lord  Level  had  so  lately  disbani* 
ed,  and  where  the  king's  presence  had  a  litdt 
before  qualified  discontents.  The  Earl  of  lin- 
coln,  deceived  of  his  hopes  of  the  country's  eoa- 
course  unto  him,  in  which  case  he  would  htis 
temporised,  and  seeing  the  business  past  retnel, 
resolved  to  make  on  where  the  king  was,  and  to 
give  him  battle ;  and  thereupon  marched  tovirii 
Newark,  thinking  to  have  surprised  the  towa. 
But  the  king  was  somewhat  before  this  time  coat 
to  Nottingham,  where  he  called  a  council  of  «ii^ 
at  which  was  consulted  whether  it  were  best  to 
protract  time,  or  speedily  to  set  upon  the  iMa, 
In  which  council  the  king  himself,  whose  eontit* 
ual  vigilancy  did  suck  in  sometimes  cauieka 
suspicions  which  few  else  knew,  inclined  to  ^ 
accelerating  a  battle,  but  this  was  presently  piC 
out  of  doubt  by  the  great  aids  that  came  in  li 
him  in  the  instant  of  this  consultation,  partly  opci 
missives  and  partly  voluntaries,  from  many  piiti 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  principal  persons  that  came  then  to  thi 
king's  aid  were,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Ai 
Lord  Strange,  of  the  nobility ;  and  of  knights  lid 
gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  at  least  threctcoa 
and  ten  persons,  with  their  companies ;  malmg 
in  the  whole,  at  the  least,  six  thousand  fightiag 
men,  besides  the  forces  that  were  with  the  kiif 
before.  Whereupon  the  king,  finding  his  arsf 
so  bravely  reinforced,  and  a  great  alacrity  in  att 
his  men  to  fight,  was  confirmed  in  his  foimer  i^ 
solution,  and  marched  speedily,  so  as  he  put  kiB- 
self  between  the  enemies'  camp  and  Newark,  bs> 
ing  loath  their  army  should  get  the  commodity  of 
that  town.  The  earl,  nothing  dismayed,  camef^ 
wards  that  day  unto  a  little  village  called  Stobb 
and  there  encamped  that  night,  upon  the  biov  « 
hanging  of  a  hill.  The  king  the  next  day  pretflil^ 
ed  him  battle  upon  the  plain,  the  fields  there  W 
ing  open  and  champain.  The  earl  couragso«lj 
came  down  and  joined  battle  with  him.  Coneoa" 
ing  which  battle  the  relations  that  are  left  oId 
us  are  so  naked  and  negligent,  though  it  be  an  i^ 
tion  of  so  recent  memory,  as  they  rather  decbn 
the  success  of  the  day  than  the  manner  of  the  fighL ,  .| 
They  say  that  the  king  divided  his  army  idto  . 
three  battails ;  whereof  the  Tanguard  only,  wdl  t 
strengthened  with  wings,  came  to  fight:  thatlhi 
fight  was  fierce  and  obstinate,  and  lasted  tiuM 
hours,  before  the  victory  inclined  either  way; 
save  that  judgment  might  be  made  by  that  fhi 
king's  vanguard  of  itself  maintained  fight  agaisrt 
the  whole  power  of  the  enemies,  (the  ote 
two  battails  remaining  out  of  action,)  what  thi 
success  was  like  to  be  in  the  end  :  that  Martia 
Swart  with  his  Germans  performed  bravely,  aai 
so  did  those  few  English  that  were  on  that  side: 
neither  did  the  Irish  fail  courage  or  fieroene»; 
but  being  almost  naked  men,  only  armed  vilk 
darts  and  skeins,  it  was  rather  an  execution  thn  ' 
a  fight  upon  them ;  insomuch  as  the  forious  alaoglk* 
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ttr  of  them  was  a  great  aiseouragement  and  ap- 
palment  to  the  rest :  that  there  died  upon  the  place 
all  the  chieftains ;  that  is,  the  £^rl  of  Lincoln, 
the  Earl  of  Kildare,  Francis  Lord  Loyal,  Martin 
Swart,  and  Sir  Thomas  Broughton :  all  making 
good  the  fight  without  any  ground  giren.  Only 
of  the  Lord  Level  there  went  a  report,  that  he 
fled,  and  swam  over  Trent  on  horseback,  but  could 
not  recover  the  farther  side  by  reason  of  the  steep- 
ness of  the  bank,  and  so  was  drowned  in  the  river. 
But  another  report  leaves  him  not  there,  but  that 
he  lived  long  aifterin  a  cave  or  vault.  The  number 
that  was  slain  in  the  field,  was  of  the  enemies' 
part  four  thousand  at  the  least;  and  of  the  king's 
part,  one  half  his  vanguard,  besides  many  hurt, 
but  none  of  name.  There  were  taken  prisoners, 
amongst  others,  the  counterfeit  Plantagenet,  now 
Lambert  Simncll  again,  and  the  crafty  priest  his 
tutor.  For  Lambert,  the  king  would  not  take  his 
life,  both  out  of  magnanimity,  taking  him  but  as 
an  imago  of  wax  that  others  had  tempered  and 
moulded ;  and  likewise  out  of  wisdom,  thinking 
that  if  he  suflfeted  deaths  he  would  be  forgotten 
too  soon ;  but  being  kept  alive,  he  would  be  a  con- 
tinual spectacle,  and  a  kind  of  remedy  against  the 
like  enchantments  of  people  in  time  to  come.  For 
which  cause  he  was  taken  into  service  in  his  court 
to  a  base  office  in  his  kitchen ;  so  that,  in  a  kind 
of «« mattacina'*  of  human  force,  he  turned  a  broach 
that  had  worn  a  crown;  whereas  fortune  com- 
monly doth  not  bring  in  a  comedy  or  farce,  after 
a  tragedy.  And  afterwards  he  was  preferred  to 
be  one  of  the  king's  falconers.  As  to  the  priest, 
be  was  committed  close  prisoner,  and  heard  of 
no  more;  the  king  loving  to  seal  up  his  own 
dangers. 

After  the  battle,  the  king  went  to  Lincoln,  where 
he  caused  supplications  and  thanksgivings  to  be 
make  for  his  deliverance  and  victory.    And  that 
hb  devotions  might  go  round  in  circle,  he  sent  his 
banner  to  be  offered  to  our  lady  of  Walsingham, 
where  before  he  made  his  vows.    And  thus  deli- 
vered of  this  so  strange  an  engine,  and  new  in- 
vention of  fortune,  he  returned  to  his  former  con- 
,  fidence  of  "mind ;  thinking  now,  that  all  his  mis- 
l  fortunes  had  come  at  once.    But  it  fell  out  unto 
-  i  him  according  to  the  speech  of  the  common  people 
J  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  said,  <•  It  was 
i|  a  token  he  should  reign  in  labour,  because  his  reign 
,;  began  with  a  sickness  of  sweat."    But  howso* 
i  ever  the  king  thought  himself  now  in  a  haven,  yet 
such  was  his  wisdom,  as  his  confidence  did  sel- 
fSoin  darken  his  foresight,  especially  in  things  near 
,hand.    And  therefore,  awakened  by  so  fresh  and 
'unexpected  dangers,  he  entered  into  due  consi- 
l  deration,  as  well  how  to  weed  out  the  partakers 
I  of  the  former  rebellion,  as  to  kill  the  seeds  of  the 
\  like  in  time  to  come ;  and  withal  to  take  away  all 
*  shelters  and  harbours  for  discontented  persons, 
whore  they  might  hatch  and  foster  rebellions, 
which  afterwards  might  gather  strength  and  mo- 


tion. And  firat,  he  did  yet  again  make  a  pro- 
gress from  Lincoln  to  the  northern  parts,  though 
it  were  indeed  rather  an  itinerary  circuit  of  ju8«  • 
tice  than  a  progress.  For  all  along  as  he  went, 
with  mach  severity  and  strict  inquisition,  partly  ! 
by  martial  law  and  partly  by  commission,  were  / 
punished  the  adherents  and  aiders  of  the  late  rebels.  '  * 
Not  all  by  death,  for  the  field  had  drawn  much 
blood,  but  by  fines  and  ransom,  which  spared  life 
and  raised  treastue.  Amongst  other  crimes  of 
this  nature,  tiiere  was  diligent  inquiry  made  of 
such  as  had  raised  a  bruit  and  rumour  a  little  be- 
fore the  field  fought,  **  that  the  rebels  had  the  day ; 
and  that  the  king's  army  was  overthrown,  and 
the  king  fled."  Whereby  it  was  supposed 
that  many  succours,  which  otherwise  would  have 
come  unto  the  king,  were  cumiingly  put  off  and 
kept  back.  Which  charge  andlu^usation,  though 
it  had  some  ground,  yet  it  was  industriously  em- 
braced and  put  on  by  divers,  who  having  been  in 
themselves  not  the  best  affected  to  the  king's  part, 
nor  forward  to  come  to  his  aid,  were  glad  to  ap- 
prehend this  colour  to  cover  their  neglect  and  cold- 
ness, under  the  pretence  of  such  discouragements. 
Which  cunning  nevertheless  the  king  would  not 
nnderetand,  though  he  lodged  it,  and  noted  it  in 
some  particulars  as  his  manner  was. 

But  for  the  extirpating  of  the  roots  and  cause 
of  the  like  commotions  in  time  to  come,  the  king 
began  to  find  where  his  shoe  did  wring  him,  and  }  ■ 
that  it  was  his  depressing  of  the  house  of  York  J  / 
that  did  rankle  and  fester  the  affections  of  his  pec-  / 
pie.  And  therefore  being  now  too  wise  to  disdain 
perils  any  longer,  and  willing  to  give  some  con- 
tentment in  that  kind,  at  least  in  ceremony,  he  re- 
solved at  last  to  proceed  to  the  coronation  of  his 
queen.  And  therefore  at  his  coming  to  London, 
where  he  entered  in  state,  and  in  a  kind  of  tri- 
umph, and  celebrated  his  victory  with  two  days 
of  devotion,  for  the  firat  day  he  repaired  to  Paul's, 
and  had  the  hymn  of  **Te  Deum"  sung,  and  the 
morrow  afler  he  went  in  procession,  and  heard 
the  sermon  at  the  cross,  the  queen  was  with  great 
solemnity  crowned  at  Westminister,  the  five-and- 
twentieth  of  November,  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  which  was  about  two  yeare  afler  the  mar- 
riage ;  like  an  old  christening,  that  had  stayed  long 
for  godfathers.  Which  strange  and  unusual  dis- 
tance of  time  made  it  subject  to  every  man's  note, 
that  it  was  an  act  against  his  stomach,  and  put 
upon  him  by  necessity  and  reason  of  state.  Soon 
afUr,  to  show  that  it  was  now  fair  weather  again, 
and  that  the  imprisonment  of  Thomas,  Marquis 
Doraet,  was  rather  upon  suspicion  of  the  time  than 
of  the  man,  he,  the  said  marquis,  was  set  at  li- 
berty without  examination  or  other  circumstance. 
At  that  time  also  the  king  sent  an  ambassador 
unto  Pope  Innocent,  signifying  unto  him  this  his 
marriagfe ;  and  that  now,  like  another  iEneas,  he 
had  passed  through  the  floods  of  his  former  trou- 
bles and  travels,  end  was  arrived  unto  a  safe 
8E 
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hayen:  and  thanking  his  holineas  that  he  had 
honoured  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with  the 
presence  of  his  ambassador ;  and  offering  both  his 
person  and  the  forces  of  his  kingdom,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, to  do  him  service. 
The  ambassador  making  his  oration  to  the  pope, 
N  in  the  presence  of  the  cardinals,  did  so  magnify 

^  /  the  king  and  queen,  as  was  enough  to  glut  the 

i^  ^  I  hearers.  But  then  he  did  again  so  extol  and  dei- 
"*  V  ..  -  fy  the  pope,  as  made  all  that  he  had  said  in  praise 
•^    ^  of  his  master  and  mistress  seem  temperate  and 

^  .,.     .s      passable.    Buthewas  very  honourably  entertain- 
-'   /         ed,  and  extremely  much  made  on  by  the  pope: 
t    '.   .    who  knowing  himself  to  be  lazy  and  unprofitable 
\'     ^'^     to  the  Christian  world,  was  wonderfully  glad  to 
V     V.       ^®*^  ^^^^  there  were  such  echoes  of  him  sounding 
V  «^   '        in  remote  parts.    He  obtained  also  of  the  pope  a 
'  .  very  just  and  honourable  bull,  qualifying  the  pri- 

^  vileges  of  sanctuary,  wherewith  the  king  had  been 

^  extremely  gulled  in  three  points. 

The  first,  that  if  any  sanctuary  man  did  by  night, 
or  otherwise,  get  out  of  sanctuary  privily,  and 
commit  mischief  and  trespass,  and  then  come  in 
again,  he  should  lose  the  benefit  of  sanctuary  for- 
ever after.  The  second,  that  howsoever  the  per- 
son of  the  sanctuary  man  was  protected  from  his 
creditors,  yet  his  goods  out  of  sanctuary  should 
not.  The  third,  that  if  any  took  sanctuary  for  case 
of  treason,  the  king  might  appoint  him  keepers  to 
look  to  him  \fi  sanctuary. 
•  The  king  also,  for  the  better  securing  of  his  es- 
tate against  mutinous  and  malcontented  subjects, 
whereof  he  saw  the  realm  was  full,  who  might 
have  their  refuge  into  Scotland,  which  was  not 
under  key  as  the  ports  were ;  for  that  cause  rather 
than  for  any  doubt  of  hostility  from  those  parts, 
before  his  coming  to  London,  when  he  was  at 
Newcastle,  had  sent  a  solemn  ambassage  unto 
James  the  Third,  King  of  Scotland,  to  treat  and 
conclude  a  peace  with  him.  The  ambassadors 
were,  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Sir 
Richard  Edgcombe,  comptroller  of  the  king's 
house,  who  were  honourably  received  and  enter- 
tained there.  But  the  King  of  Scotland,  labour- 
ing of  the  same  disease  that  King  Henry  did, 
though  more  mortal,  as  afterwards  appeared,  that 
is,  discontented  subjects,  apt  to  rise  and  raise  tu- 
mult, although  in  his  own  affection  he  did  much 
desire  to  make  a  peace  with  the  king;  yet  finding 
his  nobles  averse,  and  not  daring  to  displease 
them,  concluded  only  a  truce  for  seven  years; 
giving  nevertheless  promise  in  private,  that  it 
should  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  during  the 
two  king's  lives. 

Hitherto  the  king  had  been  exercised  in  settling 
his  affairs  at  home.  But  about  this  time  brake 
forth  an  occasion  that  drew  him  to  look  abroad, 
and  to  hearken  to  foreign  business.  Charles  the 
Eighth,  the  French  king,  by  the  virtue  and  good  for- 
tu  ne  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  C  harles  the 
Seveoth^his  grandfather,  and  Lewis  the  Eleventh, 


his  father,  received  the  kingdom  of  France  in  maR 
flourishing  and  spread  estate  than  it  had  been  of 
many  years  before ;  being  redintegrate  in  thoH 
principal  members,  which  anciently  had  beet 
portions  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  were  aft»> 
ward  dissevered,  so  as  they  remained  only  in  bo- 
mage  and  not  in  sovereignty,  being  governed  by  ab- 
solute princes  of  their  own,  Anjou,  Nonnandy,Pio- 
vence,  and  Burgundy.  There  remained  onlyBii- 
tain  to  be  reunited,  and  so  the  monarchy  of  Fruei 
to  be  reduced  to  the  ancient  terms  and  bounds. 

King  Charles  was  not  a  little  inflamed  with  tt 
ambition  to  re-purchase  and  re-annex  that  dnchj: 
which  his  ambition  was  a  wise  and  well-weighed 
ambition ;  not  like  unto  the  ambitions  of  hii  sw- 
ceeding  enterprises  of  Italy.  For  at  that  tine, 
being  newly  come  to  the  crown,  he  was  somevhil 
gruided  by  his  fathcr*s  counsels,  counsels  notcoo- 
sellors,  for  his  father  was  his  own  council,  mi 
had  few  able  men  about  him.  And  that  king,kt 
knew  well,  had  ever  distasted  the  designs  of  Ittljv 
and  in  particular  had  an  eye  upon  Britain.  TbBi 
were  many  circumstances  that  did  feed  the  §■- 
bition  of  Charles  with  pre^ant  and  appum 
hopes  of  success :  the  Duke  of  Britain,  old,  lid 
entered  into  a  lethargy,  and  served  with  meiw- 
nary  counsellors,  father  of  two  only  daughlai» 
the  one  sickly  and  not  likely  to  continue;  Euf 
Charles  himself  in  the  flower  of  age,  and  the  sob- 
jects  of  France  at  that  time  well  trained  for  wm^ 
both  for  leaders  and  soldiers ;  men  of  service  te> 
ing  not  yet  worn  out  since  the  wars  of  Lem 
against  Burgundy.  He  found  binyself  alio  m 
peace  with  all  his  neighbour  princes.  As  tm 
those  that  might  oppose  to  his  enterprise,  Haxi- 
milian  King  of  the  Romans,  his  rival  in  the  nas 
desires,  (as  well  for  the  duchy,  as  the  danghlv,)  ' 
feeble  in  means ;  and  King  Henry  of  Eng^andtis 
well  somewhat  obnoxious  to  him  for  his  favooi 
and  benefits,  as  busied  in  his  particalar  troaUn 
at  home.  There  was  also  a  fair  and  speemi 
occasion  offered  him  to  hide  his  ambition,  and  li 
justify  his  warring  upon  Britain ;  for  that  iht 
duke  had  received  and  succoured  Lewis  Dnkeof 
Orleans,  and  other  of  the  French  nobility,  which 
had  taken  arms  against  their  king.  WherefoR^ 
King  Charles,  being  resolved  upon  that  w«, 
knew  well  he  could  not  receive  any  opposition  M 
potent,  as  if  King  Henry  should,  either  upon  po- 
licy of  state  in  preventing  the  growing  greatness  of 
France,  or  upon  gratitude  unto  the  Duke  of  Brioia 
for  his  former  favours  in  the  time  of  his  distress,  es- 
pouse that  quarrel,  and  declare  himself  in  aid  of  lbs 
duke.  Therefore  he  no  sooner  heard  that  Kiag 
Henry  was  settled  by  his  victoiy,  but  forthwith 
he  sent  ambassadors  unto  him  to  pray  his  assist 
ance,  or  at  least  that  he  would  stand  neatnL 
Which  ambassadors  found  the  king  at  Leicesto* 
and  delivered  their  embassage  to  this  effect:  they 
first  imparted  unto  the  king  the  success  that  their 
master  had  had  a  little  before  against  MaximiliaB» 
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in  v»ooTerj  of  certain  towns  from  him ;  which 
was  done  in  a  kind  of  privacy,  and  inwardness 
towards  the  king,  as  if  ^e  French  king  did  not 
esteem  him  for  an  outward  or  formal  confederate, 
bot  as  one  that  had  part  in  his  affections  and  for- 
tones,  and  with  whom  he  took  pleasure  to  commu- 
nicate his  business.  After  this  compliment,  and 
some  gratulation  for  the  king's  victory,  they  fell 
to  their  errand ;  declaring  to  the  king,  that  their 
master  was  enforced  to  enter  into  a  just  and  neces- 
sary war  with  the  Duke  of  Britain,  for  that  he  had 
received  and  succoured  those  that  were  traitors 
and  declared  enemies  unto  hia  person  and  state. 
That  they  were  no  mean,  distressed,  and  calami- 
tous persons  that  fied  to  him  for  refuge,  but  of  so 
great  quality,  as  it  was  apparent  that  they  came 
not  thither  to  protect  their  own  fortune,  but  lo  in- 
fest and  invade  his;  the  head  of  them  being  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  and 
the  second  person  of  France.  That  therefore, 
rightly  to  understand  it,  it  was  rather  on  their 
master's  part  a  defensive  war  than  an  offensive ; 
as  that  could  not  be  omitted  or  forborne,  if  he 
tendered  the  conservation  of  his  own  estate ;  and 
that  it  was  not  the  first  blow  that  made  the  war 
inTasiv^,  for  that  no  wise  prince  would  stay  for, 
bat  the  first  provocation,  or  at  least  the  first  pre- 
paration ;  nay,  that  this  war  was  rather  a  sup- 
pression of  rebels,  than  a  war  with  a  just  enemy ; 
where  the  ease  is,  that  his  subjects,  traitors,  are 
neeeived  by  the  Duke  of  Britain  his  homager. 
That  King  Henry  knew  well  what  went  upon  it 
in  example,  if  neighbour  princes  should  patronise 
and  comfort  rebels  against  the  law  of  nations  and 
of  leagues.  Nevertheless  that  their  master  was 
not  ignorant,  that  the  king  had  been  beholden  to 
tiie  Duke  of  Britain  in  his  adversity;  as  on  the 
other  aide,  they  knew  he  would  not  forget  also 
the  readiness  of  their  king,  in  aiding  him  when 
the  Duke  of  Britain  or  his  mercenary  counsellors 
failed  him,  and  would  have  betrayed  him ;  and 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the 
conrtesies  received  from  their  master,  and  the 
Duke  of  Britain :  for  that  the  duke's  might  have 
ends  of  utility  and  bargain;  whereas  their 
master's  could  not  have  proceeded  but  out  of  en- 
tite  affection ;  for  that,  if  it  had  been  measured  by 
m  politic  line,  it  had  been  better  for  his  affairs, 
that  a  tyrant,  should  have  reigned  in  England, 
titmbled  and  hated,  than  such  a  prince,  whose 
yirtues  could  not  fail  to  make  him  great  and  po- 
tent, whensoever  he  was  come  to  be  master  of 
hia  affairs.  But  howsoever  it  stood  for  the  point 
€i  obligation  which  the  king  might  owe  to  the 
Duke  of  Britain,  yet  their  master  was  well  as- 
■nied,  it  would  not  divert  King  Henry  of  England 
from  ddng  that  that  was  just,  nor  ever  embark 
him  in  so  ill-grounded  a  quarrel.  Therefore, 
tince  this  war,  which  their  master  was  now  to 
make,  was  but  to  deliver  himself  from  imminent 
dangers,  their  king  hoped  the  king  would  show 


the  like  affection  to  the  conservation  of  their 
master's  estate,  as  their  master  had,  when  time 
was,  showed  to  the  king's  acquisition  of  his  king« 
dom.  At  the  least,  that,  according  to  the  inclination 
which  the  king  had  ever  professed  of  peace,  he 
would  look  on,  and  stand  neutral ;  for  tiiat  their 
master  could  not  with  reason  press  him  to  under- 
take part  in  the  war,  being  so  newly  settled  and 
recovered  from  intestine  seditions.  But  touching 
the  mystery  of  re-annexing  of  the  Duchy  of  Britain 
to  the  crown  of  France,  either  by  war,  or  by  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  Britain,  the  ambas- 
sadors bare  aloof  from  it  as  from  a  rock,  knowing 
that  it  made  most  against  them.  And  therefore 
by  all  means  declined  any  mention  thereof,  but 
contrariwise  interlaced,  in  their  conference  with 
the  king,  the  assured  purpose  of  their  master  to 
match  with  the  daughter  of  Maximilian;  and 
entertained  the  king  with  some  wandering  dis- 
courses of  their  king's  purpose,  to  recover  by  arms 
his  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  by  an  expe- 
dition in  person ;  all  to  remove  the  king  from  all 
jealousy  of  any  design  in  these  hither  parts  upon 
Britain,  otherwise  than  for  quenching  of  the  fire 
which  he  feared  might  be  kindled  in  his  own  es- 
tate, r 
The  king,  afler  advice  taken  with  his  council, 
made  answer  to  the  ambassadors:  and  first  re- 
turned their  compliment,  showing  he  was  right 
glad  of  the  French  king's  reception  of  those 
towns  from  Maximilian.  Then  he  familiarly  re- 
lated some  particular  passages  of  his  own  adven- 
tures and  victory  passed.  As  to  the  business  of 
Britain,  the  king  answered  in  few  words;  that 
the  French  king,  and  Duke  of  Britain,  were  the 
two  persons  to  whom  he  was  most  obliged  of  all 
men ;  and  that  he  should  think  himself  very  un- 
happy, if  things  should  go  so  between  them,  as 
he  should  not  be  able  to  acquit  himself  in  grati- 
tude towards  them  both ;  and  that  there  was  no 
means  for  him  as  a  Christian  king,  and  a  com- 
mon friend  to  them,  to  satisfy  all  obligations  both 
to  God  and  man,  but  to  offer  himself  for  a  medi- 
ator of  an  accord  and  peace  between  them ;  by 
which  course,  he  doubted  not  but  their  kings 
estate,  and  honour  both,  would  be  preserved  with 
more  safety  and  less  envy  than  by  a  war;  ahd 
that  he  would  spare  no  costs  or  pains,  no  if  it 
were  to  go  on  pilgrimage,  for  so  good  an  effect ; 
and  concluded,  that  in  this  great  affair,  which  he 
took  so  much  to  heart,  he  would  express  himself 
more  fully  by  an  embassage,  which  he  would 
speedily  despatch  unto  the  French  king  for  that 
purpose.  And  in  this  sort  the  French  ambassa- 
dors were  dismissed :  the  king  avoiding  to  under- 
stand any  thing  touching  the  re-annexing  of 
Britain,  as  the  ambassadors  had  avoided  to  men- 
tion it:  save  that  he  gave  a  little  touch  of  it  in 
the  word  envy.  And  so  it  was,  that  the  king 
was  neither  so  shallow,  nor  so  ill-advertised,  as 
not  to  perceive  the  intention  of  the  French  tbr 
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the  inyesting  himself  of  Britain.    But  first,  he 
was  utterly  unwilling,  howsoever  he  gave  out,  to 
enter  into  war  with  France.    A  fame  of  a  war  he 
/    liked  well,  but  not  an  achievement;  for  the  one 
he  thought  would  make  him  richer,  and  the  other 
poorer ;  and  he  was  possessed  with  many  secret 
/   fears  touching  his  own  people,  which  he  was 
therefore  loath  to  arm,  and  put  weapons  into  their 
hands.    Yet  notwithstanding,  as  a  prudent  and 
courageous  prince,  he  was  not  so  averse  from  a 
war,  but  that  he  was  resolved  to  choose  it,  rather 
than  to  have  Britain  carried  by  France,  being  so 
great  and  opulent  a  duchy,  and  situate  so  oppor- 
tunely  to  annoy  England,  either  for  coast  or 
trade.    But  the  king^s  hopes  were,  that  partly 
by  negligence^  commonly  imputed  to  the  French, 
especially  in  the  court  of  a  young  king,  and 
partly  by  the  native  power  of  Britain    itself, 
which  was  not  small ;  but  chiefly  in  respect  of 
the  great  party  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  in 
the  kingdom  of  France,  and  thereby  means  to 
stir  up  civil  troubles,  to  divert  the  French  king 
from  the  enterprise  of  Britain.    And  lastly,  in 
regard  of  the  power  of  Maximilian,  who  was 
co-rival  to  the  French  king  in  that  pursuit,  the 
enterprise  would  either  bow  to  a  peace,  or  break 
in  itself.    In  all  which  the  king  measured  and 
V    valued    things  amiss,  as  afterwards   appeared. 
He  sent  therefore  forthwith  to  the  French  king 
Christopher  Urswick,  his  chaplain,  a  person  by 
him  much  trusted  and  employed :  choosing  him 
the  rather,  because  he  was  a  churchman,  as  best 
sorting  with  an  embassy  of  pacification:   and 
giving  him  also  a  commission,  that  if  the  French 
king  consented  to  treat,  he  should  thence  repair 
to  the  Duke  of  Britain,  and  ripen  the  treaty  on 
both  parts.    Urswick  made  declaration  to  the 
French  king,  much  to  the  purpose  of  the  king^s 
answer  to  the  French  ambassadors  here,  instill- 
ing also  tenderly,  some  overture  of  receiving  to 
grace  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  some  taste  of 
conditions  of  accord.    But   the  French    king, 
on  the  other  side  proceeded  not  sincerely,  but 
with  a  great  deal  of  art  and  dissimulation  in  this 
treaty ;  having  for  his  end,  to  gain  time,  and  so 
put  off  the  English  succours  under  hope  of  peace, 
till  he  had  got  good  footing  in  Britain  by  force  of 
arms.    Wherefore  he  answered  the  ambassador, 
that  he  would  put  himself  into  the  king's  hands, 
and  make  him  arbiter  of  the  peace ;  and  willingly 
consented,  that  the  ambassador  should  straight- 
ways  pass  into  Britain,  to  signify  this  his  con- 
tent, and  to  know  the  duke*s  mind  likewise; 
well  foreseeing  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  by 
whom  the   Duke  of  Britain  was  wholly  led, 
taking  himself  to  be  upon  terms  irreconcilable 
with  him,  would  admit  of  no  treaty  of  peace. 
Whereby  he  should  in  one,  both  generally  abroad 
▼eil  over  his  ambition,  and  win  the  reputation  of 
just   and   moderate   proceedings;    and   should 
withal  endear  himself  in  the  affections  of  the 
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King  of  England,  as  one  that  had  committed  ill 
to  his  will ;  nay,  and  which  was  yet  more  fiae, 
make  faith  in  him,  that  although  he  went  on  wiik 
the  war,  yet  it  should  be  bat  with  the  swoxd  ia 
his  hand,  to  bend  the  stiffness  of  the  other  piitf 
to  accept  of  peace ;  and  so  the  king  should  tdt 
no  umbrage  of  his  arming  and  prosecution  |  bat 
the  treaty  to  be  kept  on  foot  to  the  very  last  i&- 
stant,  till  he  were  master  of  tho  field. 

Which  grounds  being  by  the  French  king 
wisely  laid,  all  things  fell  out  as  he  expected. 
For  when  the  English  ambassador  came  to  tbs 
court  of  Britain,  the  duke  was  then  scarcely  per- 
fect in  his  memory,  and  all  things  were  directed 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  gave  audience  ts 
the  chaplain  Urswick,  and  upon  his  ambassi|i 
delivered,  made  answer  in  somewhat  high  tenni: 
that  the  Duke  of  Britain  having  been  a  host,  aad 
a  kind  of  parent  or  foster-father  to  the  king,  m 
his  tenderness  of  age  and  weakness  of  fortone, 
did  look  for  at  this  time  from  King  Heniy,  the 
renowned  King  of  England,  rather  brave  troofs 
for  his  succours,  than  a  vain  treaty  of  peaosu 
And  if  the  king  could  forget  the  good  offices  of 
the  duke  done  unto  him  aforetime ;  yet,  be  knev 
well,  he  would  in  his  wisdom  consider  of  the 
future,  how  much  it  imported  his  own  safety  lad 
reputation,  both  in  foreign  parts,  and  with  hm 
own  people,  not  to  suffer  Britain,  the  old  eaB> 
federates  of  England,  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
France,  and  so  many  good  ports  and  strong  towM 
upon  the  coast  be  in  Uie  command  of  so  potent  a 
neighbour  king,  and  so  ancient  an  enemy:  aid 
therefore  humbly  desired  the  king  to  think  of  thk 
business  as  his  own:  and  therewith  brake  off  and 
denied  any  further  conference  for  treaty. 

Urswick  returned  first  to  the  French  king,  and 
related  to  him  what  had  passed.  Who  findiog 
things  to  sort  to  his  desire,  took  hold  of  them,  and 
said;  that  the  ambassador  might  perceive  now 
that,  which  he  for  hb  part  partly  imagined  befon. 
That  considering  in  what  hands  the  Duke  of 
Britain  was,  there  would  be  no  peace,  but  by« 
mixed  treaty  of  force  and  persuasion :  and  thev^ 
fore  he  would  go  on  with  the  one,  and  desired  tht 
king  not  to  desist  from  the  other.  But  for  bk 
own  part,  he  did  faithfully  promise  to  be  still  in 
the  king*s  power,  to  rule  him  in  the  matter  of 
peace.  This  was  accordingly  represented  ants 
the  king  by  Urswick  at  his  return,  and  in  suck  a 
fashion,  as  if  the  treaty  were  in  no  sort  dcsperals^ 
but  rather  stayed  for  a  better  hour,  till  the  ham- 
mer had  wrought  and  beat  the  party  of  Britain 
more  pliant.  Whereupon  there  passed  continn*  ; 
ally  packets  and  despatches  between  the  two 
kings,  from  the  one  out  of  desire,  and  from  ths 
other  out  of  dissimulation,  about  the  negotiation  ^  * 
of  peace.  The  French  king  mean  while  invaded  . 
Britain  with  great  forces,  and  distressed  the  city  y 
of  Nantz  wiUi  a  strait  siege;  and,  as  one,  who 
though  he  had  no  great  judgment,  yet  had  thati 
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that  he  conid  dissemble  at  home,  the  more  be  did 
urge  the  proseeation  of  the  war,  the  more  he  did, 
at  the  same  time,  nrge  the  solicitation  of  the 
peace.  Insomuch  as  duringr  the^iegs_Qf  .Nantfti 
after  many  letters  and  particular  messages,  the 
better  to  maintain  his  dissimulation,  and  to  refresh 
the  treaty,  he  sent  Barnard  D'Aubigney,  a  person 
of  good  quality,  to  the  king,  earnestly  to  desire 
him  to  make  an  end  of  the  business  how- 
soever. 

The  king  was  no  less  ready  to  reriye  and 
quicken  the  treaty;  and  thereupon  sent  three 
commissioners,  the  abbot  of  Abingdon,  Sir 
Richard  Tunstal,  and  chaplain  Urswick  formerly 
employed,  to  do  their  utmost  endeavours  to  man- 
age the  treaty  roundly  and  strongly. 

About  this  time  the  Lord  Woodville,  uncle  to 
the  queen,  a  valiant  gentleman,  and  desirous  of 
honour,  sued  to  the  king  that  he  might  raise  some 
power  of  voluntaries  underhand,  and  without  li- 
cense or  passport  (wherein  the  king  might  any 
ways  appear)  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Britain. 
-The  king  denied  his  request,  or  at  least  seemed 
•^  80  to  do,  and  laid  strait  commandment  upon  him 
that  he  should  not  stir,  for  that  the  king  thought 
his  honour  would  suffer  therein,  during  a  treaty,  to 
better  a  party.  Nevertheless  this  lord,  either  being 
unruly,  or  out  of  conceit  that  the  king  would  not 
inwardly  dislike  that,  which  he  would  not  openly 
avow,  sailed  directly  over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
whereof  he  was  governor,  and  levied  a  fair  troop 
of  four  hundred  men,  and  with  them  passed  over 
into  Britain,  and  joined  himself  with  the  duke^s 
forces.  The  news  whereof,  when  it  came  to  the 
F^nch  court,  put  divers  young  bloods  into  such  a 
fury,  as  the  English  ambassadors  were  not  with- 
out peril  to  be  outraged.  But  the  French  king, 
both  to  preserve  the  privilege  of  ambassadors^  and 
being  conscious  to  himself  that  in  the  business  of 
peace  he  himself  was  the  greater  dissembler  of  the^ 
two,  forbad  all  injuries  of  fact  or  word  against  their 
"^peifsons  or  followers.  And  presently  came  an 
agent  from  the  king,  to  purge  himself  touching 
the  Lord  Woodville's  going  over ;  using  for  a 
principal  argument,  to  demonstrate  that  it  was 
without  his  privity,  for  that  the  troops  were  so 
small,  as  neither  had  the  face  of  a  succour  by  au- 
thority, nor  could  much  advance  the  Britain  af- 
fairs. To  which  message,  although  the  French 
king  gave  no  full  credit,  yet  he  made  fair  weather 
with  the  king,  and  seemed  satisfied.  Soon  after 
the  English  ambassadors  returned,  having  two  of 
them  been  likewise  with  the  Duke  of  Britain,  and 
found  things  in  no  other  terms  than  they  were  be- 
fore. Upon  their  return,  they  informed  the  king 
of  the  state  of  the  affairs,  and  how  far  the  French 
king  was  from  any  true  meaning  of  peace ;  and 
therefore  he  was  now  to  advise  of  some  other 
course ;  neither  was  the  king  himself  led  all  this 
while  with  credulity  merely,  as  was  generally 
supposed ;  but  his  error  was  not  so  much  &cility  of 
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belief,  as  an  ill  measuring  of  the  forces  of  the    *^ 
other  party. 

>     For,  as  was  partly  touched  before,  the  king'    * 
had  cast  the  business  thus  with  himself.    He  took « 
it  for  granted,  in  his  own  judgment,  that  the  war  ': 
I  of  Britain,  in  respect  of  the  strength  of  the  towns  . 
and  of  the  party,  could  not  speedily  come  to  a  pe* 
,  riod.    For  he  conceived,  that  the  counsels  of  a 
war,  that  was  undertaken  by  the  French  king, 
then  childless,  against  an  heir  apparent  of  France, 
would  be  very  faint  and  slow ;  and,  besides,  that 
it  was  not  possible,  but  that  the  state  of  France 
should  be  embroiled  with  some  troubles  and  al- 
terations in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.    He 
conceived  likewise,  that  Maximilian,  King  of  the 
Romans,  was  a  prinoe,  warlike  and  potent ;  whoy 
he  made  account,  would  give  succours  to  the  Bri-  « ' 
tains  roundly.    So  then  judging  it  would  be  a  ! 
work  of  time,  he  laid  his  plot  how  he  might  best  j  \ 
make  use  of  Uiattime  for  his  own  affairs.  Where*  ]  j 
in  first  he  thought  to  make  his  vantage  upon  his 
parliament ;  knowing  that  they  being  affectionate 
unto  the  quarrel  of  Britain,  would  give  treasure 
largely ;  which  treasure,  as  a  noise  of  war  might 
draw  forth,  so  a  peace  succeeding  might  coffer  up. 
And  because  he  knew  his  people  were  hot  upon 
the  business,  he  chose  rather  to  seem  to  be  deceiv- 
ed and  lulled  asleep  by  the  French  than  to  be  back- 
ward in  himself;  considering  his  subjects  were  not 
so  fully  capable  of  the  reasons  of  state,  which 
made  him  hold  back.    Wherefore  to  all  these 
purposes  he  saw  no  other  expedient,  than  to  set 
and  keep  on  foot  a  continual  treaty  of  peace,  lay- 
ing down,  and  taking  it  up  again,  as  the  occurrence 
required.    Besides,  he  had  in  consideration  the 
point  of  honour,  in  bearing  the  blessed  person  of 
a  pacificator.    He  thought  likewise  to  make  use 
of  the  envy  that  the  French  king  met  with  by  oc- 
casion of  this  war  of  Britain,  in  strengthening 
bimselif  with  new  alliances ;  as,  namely,  that  of 
Ferdinando  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  had  ever  a 
consent  even  in  nature  and  customs ;  and  likewise 
with  Maximilian,  who  was  particularly  interest- 
ed._   So  that  in  substance  he  promised  himself 
moTiey,  limiour,  friends,  and  peace  in  the  end.  But 
those  things  were  too  fine  to  be  fortunate  anS  sue-* 
ceed  in  all  parts ;  for  that  great  affairs  are  com-  . 
monly  too  rough  and  stubborn  to  be  wrought  upon 
by  the  finer  edges  or  points  of  wit  The  king  was 
likewise  deceived  in  his  two  main  grounds.  For  . 
although  he  had  reason  to  conceive  that  the  coun- 
cil of  France  would  be  wary  to  put  the  king  into 
a  wax  against  the  heir  apparent  of  France ;  yet  he 
did  not  consider  that  Charles  was  not  guided  by 
any  of  the  principal  of  the  blood  or  nobility,  but 
by  mean  men,  who  would  make  it  their  master- 
piece of  credit  and  favour,  to  give  venturous  coun- 
sels which  no  great  or  wise  man  durst  or  would. 
And  for  Maximilian,  he  was  thought  then  a  great- 
er matter  than  he  was ;  his  unstable  and  necetr 
tons  courses  being  not  then  known* 
9r2 
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After  consultation  with  the  ambassadors,  who 
brought  him  no  other  news  than  he  expected  be- 
fore, though  he  would  not  seem  to  know  it  till  then, 
he  presently  summoned  his  parliament,  and  in 
open  parliament  propounded  the  cause  of  Britain 
to  botl  houses,  hy  his  chancellor,  Morton,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  spake  to  this  efiecU 

«  My  lords  and  musters,  the  king's  grace,  our 
sovereign  lord,  hath  commanded  me  to  declare  unto 
you  the  causes  that  have  moved  him  at  this  time  to 
summon  this  his  parliament ;  which  I  shall  do  in 
few  words,  craving  pardon  of  his  grace,  and  you 
all,  if  I  perform  it  not  as  I  would. 

««  His  grace  doth  first  of  all  let  you  know,  that  he 
retaineth  in  thankful  memory  the  love  and  loyalty 
shown  to  him  by  you,  at  your  last  meeting,  in 
establishment  of  his  royalty;  freeing  and  dis- 
charging of  his  partakers,  and  confiscation  of  his 
traitors  and  rebels;  more  tlian  which  could  not 
come  from  subjects  to  their  sovereign  in  one  action. 
This  he  taketh  so  well  at  your  hands,  as  he  hath 
made  it  a  resolution  to  himself  to  communicate 
with  so  loving  and  well-approved  subjects,  in  all 
affairs  that  are  of  public  nature  at  home  or  abroad. 

•*  Two  therefore  are  the  causes  of  your  present 
assembling :  the  one  a  foreign  business,  the  other 
matter  of  government  at  home. 

•*  The  French  king,  as  no  doubt  ye  have  heard, 
maketh  at  this  present  hot  war  upon  the  Duke  of 
Britain.  His  army  is  now  before  Nantz,  and 
holdeth  it  straitly  besieged,  being  the  principal 
city,  if  not  m  ceremony  and  pre-eminence,  yet  in 
strength  and  wealth  of  that  duchy.  Ye  may 
guess  at  his  hopes,  by  his  attempting  of  the  hard- 
est part  of  the  war  first.  The  cause  of  this  war 
he  knoweth  best.  He  allegeth  the  entertaining 
and  succouring  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  some 
other  French  lords,  wiiom  the  king  taketh  for  his 
enemies.  Others  divine  of  other  matters.  Both 
parts  have,  by  their  ambassadors,  divers  times 
prayed  the  king's  aids :  the  French  king  aids  or 
neutrality;  the  Britains  aids  simply;  for  so  their 
case  requireth.  The  king,  as  a  Christian  prince, 
and  blessed  son  of  the  holy  church,  hath  offered 
himself  as  a  mediator  to  treat  of  a  peace  between 
them.  The  French  king  yieldeth  to  treat,  but 
will  not  stay  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
Britains  that  desire  peace  most  hearken  to  it  least; 
not  upon  confidence  or  stiffness,  but  upon  distrust 
of  true  meaning,  seeing  the  war  goes  on.  So  as 
the  king,  after  as  much  pains  and  care  to  effect  a 
peace  as  ever  he  took  in  any  business,  not  being 
able  to  remove  the  prosecution  on  the  one  side 
ntir  the  distrust  on  the  other,  caused  by  that  pro- 
secution, hath  let  fall  the  treaty ;  not  repenting 
of  it,  but  despairing  of  it  now  as  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. Therefore  by  this  narrative  you  now  under- 
stand the  state  of  the  question,  whereupon  the 
•  ing  prayeth  your  advice ;  which  is  no  other,  but 
whether  he  shall  enter  into  an  auxiliary  and  de- 
fensive war  for  the  Britains  against  France  I 


!  «« And  the  better  to  open  your  anderttandingi 
in  this  afifair,  the  king  hath  commaDded  me  to  ny 
somewhat  to  you  from  him,  of  the  persons  thatdo 
intervene  in  this  business ;  and  somewhat  of  the 
consequence  thereof,  as  it  hath  relation  to  thk 
kingdom,  and  somewhat  of  the  example  of  it  ii 
general;  making  nevertheless  no  concliuioB  or 
judgrment  of  any  point,  until  his  grace  hath  i^ 
ceived  your  faithful  and  politic  advices. 

"  First,  for  the  king  our  sovereigrn  himsell^  who 
is  the  principal  person  you  are  to  eye  in  this  bosi* 
ness  ;  his  grace  doth  profess,  that  he  truly  and 
constantly  desireth  to  reign  in  peace.  But  hit 
grace  saith  he  will  neither  buy  peace  with  dis- 
honour, nor  take  it  up  at  interest  of  danger  to  en- 
sue ;  but  shall  think  it  a  good  change,  if  it  pleMi 
God  to  change  the  inward  troubles  and  seditioM 
wherewith  he  hath  been  hitherto  exercised  into 
an  honourable  foreign  war.  And  for  the  other 
two  persons  in  this  action,  the  French  king  sad 
the  Duke  of  Britain,  his  grace  doth  declare  onto 
you,  that  they  be  the  men  unto  whom  he  is  of  all 
other  friends  and  allies  most  boiinden :  the  one 
having  held  over  him  his  hand  of  protection  finm 
the  tyrant;  the  other  having  reached  forth  onto 
him  his  hand  of  help  for  the  recovery  of  his  kin^ 
dom.  So  that  his  affection  toward  them  in  his 
natural  person  is  upon  equal  terms.  And  where- 
as you  may  have  heard  that  his  grrace  was  en- 
forced to  fly  out  of  Britain  into  France  for  doubti 
of  being  betrayed,  his  grace  would  not  in  any  sort 
have  that  reflect  upon  the  Dake  of  Britain  in  do> 
f\icement  of  his  former  benefits ;  for  that  he  it 
thoroughly  informed,  that  it  was  but  the  practios 
of  some  corrupt  persons  about  him,  during  iht 
time  of  his  sickness,  altogether  without  his  cob-> 
sent  or  privity. 

**  But  howsoever  these  things  do  interest  his 
grace  in  this  particular,  yet  he  knoweth  well  that 
the  higher  bond  that  tieth  him  to  procure  by  all 
means  the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  loving  soh- 
jects,  doth  disinterest  him  of  theSH  obligations  of 
gratitude  otherwise  than  thus;  that  if  his  gnoi 
be  forced  to  make  a  war,  he  do  it  without  passios 
or  ambition. 

«« For  the  consequence  of  this  action  towaids 
til  is  kingdom,  it  is  much  as  the  French  king's  is- 
tention  is.  For  if  it  bo  no  more,  but  to  range  hb 
subjects  to  reason,  who  bear  themselves  stoat 
upon  the  strength  of  the  Duke  of  Britain,  it  is  wh 
thing  to  us.  But  if  it  be  in  the  French  king's 
purpose,  or  if  it  should  not  be  in  his  purpose,  yet 
if  it  shall  follow  all  one,  as  if  it  were  sought,  that 
the  French  king  shall  make  a  province  of  Britain, 
and  join  it  to  the  crown  of  France ;  then  it  is 
worthy  the  consideration,  how  this  may  import 
England,  as  well  in  the  increasement  of  the  gies^ 
ness  of  France,  by  the  addition  of  such  a  ooantiy» 
that  stretcheth  his  boughs  unto  our  seas,  as  in  de- 
priving this  nation,  and  leaving  it  naked  of  lo 
firm  and  assured  confederates  as  the  Britains  havt 
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alwajsbeen*  For  then  it  will  come  to  pass,  that 
whereas  not  long  since  this  realm  was  mighty 
vpon  the  continent,  first  in  territory,  and  after  in 
alliance,  in  respect  of  Burgundy  and  Britain, 
which  were  confederates  indeed,  but  dependent 
confederates ;  now  the  one  being  already  cast, 
partly  into  the  greatness  of  France,  and  partly  in- 
to tliat  of  Austria,  the  other  is  like  wholly  to  be 
cast  into  the  greatness  of  France  ;  and  this  island 
shall  remain  confined  in  effect  within  the  salt 
waters,  and  girt  about  with  the  coast  countries 
of  two  mighty  monarchs. 

«« For  the  example,  it  resteth  likewise  upon  the 
tame  question,  upon  the  French  king^s  intent. 
For  if  Britain  be  carried  and  swallowed  up  by 
France,  as  the  world  abroad,  apt  to  impute  and 
construe  the  actions  of  princes  to  ambition,  con- 
ceive it  will ;  then  it  is  an  example  very  danger- 
ous and  universal,  that  the  lesser  neighbour  state 
should  be  devoured  of  the  greater.  For  this  may 
be  the  case  of  Scotland  towards  England ;  of  Por- 
tagal  towards  Spain ;  of  the  smaller  estates  of 
Italy  towards  the  greater;  and  so  of  Germany; 
or  as  if  some  of  you  of  the  commons  might  not 
live  and  dwell  safely  besides  some  of  these  great 
lords.  And  the  bringing  in  of  this  example  will 
be  chiefly  laid  to  the  king's  charge,  as  to  him  that 
was  most  interested  and  most  able  to  forbid  it. 
But  then  on  the  other  side,  there  is  so  fair  a  pre- 
text on  the  French  king's  part,  and  yet  pretext  is 
ilever  wanting  to  poWer,  in  regard  the  danger  im- 
minent to  his  own  estate  is  such  as  may  make  this 
enterprise  seem  rather  a  work  of  necessity  than 
of  ambition,  as  doth  in  reason  correct  the  danger 
of  the  example.  For  that  the  example  of  that 
which  is  done  in  a  man's  own  defence  cannot  be 
dangerous ;  because  it  is  another's  power  to  avoid 
it.  But  in  all  this  business  the  king  remits  him- 
self to  your  grave  and  mature  advice,  whereupon 
he  purposeth  to  rely." 

This  was  thei  effect  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
jpeech  touching  the  cause  of  Britain ;  for  the 
^- ung  had  commanded  him  to  carry  it  so  as  to  af- 
'  feet  the  parliament  towards  the  business :  but 
without  engaging  the  king  in  any  express  decla- 
ration. 
^s;.  The  chancellor  went  on : 

«•  For  that  which  may  concern  the  govemroent 
at  home,  the  king  hath  commanded  me  to  say  un- 
to you,'  that  he  thinketh  there  was  never  any  king, 
for  the  small  time  that  he  hath  reigned,  had 
greater  and  juster  cause  of  the  two  contrary  pas- 
sions of  joy  and  sorrow  than  his  grace  hath.  Joy 
in  respect  of  the  rare  and  visible  favours  of  Al- 
mighty God,  in  girding  the  imperial  sword  upon 
his  side,  and  assisting  the  same  his  sword  against 
all  his  enemies;  and  likewise  in  blessing  him  with 
ao  many  good  and  loving  servants  and  subjects 
which  have  never  failed  to  give  him  fiuthful  eoun- 
lel,  ready  obedience,  and  courageous  defence. 
Sorrow,  for  that  it  hath  not  pleased  God  to  suffer 


him  to  sheath  his  sword,  as  he  greatly  desired^ 
otherwise  than  for  administration  of  justice,  but 
that  he  hath  been  forced  to  draw  it  so  oft,  to  cut 
off  traitorous  and  disloyal  subjects,  whom,  it 
seems,  God  hath  left,  a  few  amongst  many  g^ood, 
as  the  Canaanites  amongst  the  people  of  Israel, 
to  be  thorns  in  their  sides,  to  tempt  and  try  them  ; 
though  the  end  hath  been  always,  God's  name  be 
blessed  therefore,  that  the  destruction  hath  fallen 
upon  their  own  heads. 

*«  Wherefore  his  grace  saith ;  That  he  seeth  that 
it  is  not  the  blood  spilt  in  the  field  that  will  save 
the  blood  in  the  city ;  nor  the  marshal's  sword 
that  will  set  this  kingdom  in  perfect  poaoe :  but 
that  tlie  true  way  is,  to  stop  the  seeds  of  sedition  ^ 
and  rebellion  in  their  beginnings ;  and  for  that 
purpose  to  devise,  confirm,  and  quicken  good  and 
wholesome  laws  against  riots,  and  unlawful  as- 
semblies of  people,  and  all  combinations  and  con- 
federacies of  them,  by  liveries,  tokens,  and  other 
badges  of  factious  dependence  ;  that  the  peace  of 
the  land  may  by  these  ordinances,  as  by  bars  of 
iron,  be  soundly  bound  in  and  strengthened,  and 
all  force,  both  in  court,  country,  and  private 
houses,  be  supprest.  The  care  hereof,  which  so 
much  concemeth  yourselves,  and  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  times  doth  instantly  call  for,  his  grace 
commends  to  your  wisdoms. 

"  And  because  it  is  the  king's  desire,  that  this 
peace,  wherein  he  hopeth  to  govern  and  maintain 
you,  do  not  bear  only  unto  you  leaves,  for  you  to 
sit  under  the  shade  of  them  in  safety :  but  also 
should  bear  you  fruit  of  riches,  wealth,  and  plen- 
ty ;  therefore  his  grace  prays  you  to  take  into 
consideration  matter  of  trade,  as  also  the  manu- 
ijictures  of  the  kin^pQii  and  to  repress  the  bastard' , 
and  barren  employment  of  moneys  to  usury  and 
unlawful  exchanges ;  that  they  may  be,  as  their 
natural  use  is,  turned  upon  commerce,  and  lawful 
and  royal  trading.  And  likewise  that  our  people 
be  sot  on  work  in  arts  and  handicrafts ;  that  the  ^ 
realm  may  subsist  more  of  itself;  that  idleness 
be  avoided,  and  the  draining  out  of  our  treasure 
for  foreign  manufactures  stopped.  But  you  are 
not  to  rest  here  only,  but  to  provide  further,  that 
whatsoever  merchandise  shall  be  brought  in  from 
beyond  the  seas,  may  be  employed  upon  the  com^ 
modities  of  this  land;  whereby  the  kingdom's 
stock  of  treasure  may  be  sure  to  be  kept  from 
being  diminished  by  any  over-trading  of  the 
foreigner. 

<«  And  lastly,  because  the  king  is  well  assured,  ^  - 
that  you  would  not  have  him  poor  that  wishes  you 
rich ;  he  doubteth  not  but  that  you  will  have  care 
as  well  to  maintain  his  revenues  of  customs  and 
all  other  natures,  as  also  to  supply  him  with  your 
loving  aids,  if  the  case  shall  so  require.  The 
rather,  for  that  you  know  the  king  is  a  good  hus- 
band, and  but  a  steward  in  effect  for  tho  public  ; 
and  Uiat  what  comes  from  you  is  but  as  moisture 
drawn  from  the  earth,  which  gathers  into  a  cloud. 
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and  falls  back  upon  the  earth  again.  And  yon 
know  well  how  the  kingdoms  about  you  grow 
more  and  more  in  greatness,  and  the  times  are 
stirring*  and  therefore  not  fit  to  find  the  king  with 
an  empty  purse.  More  I  have  not  to  say  to  you ; 
and  wish  that  what  hath  been  said  had  been  bet- 
ter expressed :  but  that  your  wisdoms  and  good 
affections  will  supply.  God  bless  your  doings." 
It  was  no  hard  matter  to  dispose  and  affect  the 
parliament  in  this  business,  as  well  in  respect  of 
the  emulation  between  the  nations,  and  the  envy 
at  the  late  growth  of  the  French  monarchy ;  as  in 
regard  of  the  danger  to  suffer  the  French  to  make 
their  approaches  upon  England,  by  obtaining  so 
goodly  a  maritime  province,  full  of  sea-towns 
and  havens,  that  might  do  mischief  to  the  Eng- 
lish, either  by  invasion  or.  by  interruption  of  traf- 
fic. The  parliament  was  also  moved  with  the 
point  of  oppression;  for  although  the  French 
seemed  to  speak  reason,  yet  arguments  are  ever 
with  multitudes  too  weak  for  suspicions.  Where-' 
fore  they  did  advise  the  king  roundly  to  embrace 
"^  the  Britons'  quanel,  and  to  send  them  speedy 
aids;  and  with  much  alacrity  and  forwardness 
granted  to  the  king  a  great  rate  of  subsidy  in  con- 
templation of  these  aids.  But  the  king,  both  to 
keep  a  decency  towards  the  French  king,  to  whom 
be  profest  himself  to  be  obliged,  and  indeed  de- 
sirous rather  to  show  war  than  to  make  it,  sent 
new  solemn  ambassadors  to  intimate  unto  him  the 
decree  of  his  estates,  and  to  iterate  his  motion, 
that  the  French  would  desist  from  hostility;  or  if 
war  must  follow,  to  desire  him  to  take  it  in  good 
part,  if,  at  the  motion  of  his  people,  who  were  sen- 
sible of  the  cause  of  the  Britons  as  their  ancient 
friends  and  confederates,  he  did  send  them  suc- 
cours ;  with  protestation  nevertheless,  that,  to 
save  all  treaties  and  laws  of  friendship,  he  had 
limited  his  forces,  to  proceed  in  aid  of  the  Britons, 
but  in  nowise  to  war  upon  the  French,  otherwise 
than  as  they  maintained  the  possession  of  Britain. 
But  before  this  formal  ambassage  arrived,  the 
party  of  the  duke  had  received  a  great  blow,  and 
grew  to  manifest  declination.  For  near  the  town 
of  St.  Alban  in  Britain,  a  battle  had  been  given, 
where  the  Britons  were  overthrown,  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  taken  pri- 
soners, there  being  slain  on  the  Britains'  part  six 
thousand  men,  and  amongst  them  the  Lord 
Woodville,  and  almost  all  his  soldiers,  valiantly 
fighting.  And  of  the  French  part,  one  thousand 
two  hundred,  with  their  leader  James  Galeot,  a 
great  commander. 

When  the  news  of  this  battle  came  over  into 
England,  it  was  time  for  the  king,  who  now  had 
no  subterfuge  to  continue  further  treaty,  and  saw 
before  his  eyes  that  Britain  went  so  speedily  for 
lost,  contrary  to  his  hopes :  knowing  also  that 
with  his  people,  and  foreigners  both,  he  sustained 
no  small  envy  and  disreputation  for  his  former  de- 
*ay8,  to  despatch  with  all  possible  speed  his  suc- 


cours into  Britain ;  which  he  did  under  the  con-  / 
duct  of  Robert,  Lord  Brooke,  to  the  Dumber  of 
eight  thousand  choice  men  and  well  armed;  wh» 
having  a  fair  wind,  in  few  hours  landed  in  Brw 
tain,  and  joined  themselves  forthwith  io  thoee 
Briton  forces  that  remained  afWr  the  defeat,  and 
marched  straight  on  to  find  the  enemy,  and  en- 
camped fast  by  them.  The  French  wisely  hus- 
banding the  possession  of  a  victory,  and  well  ao* 
quainted  with  the  courage  of  the  English,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  fresh,  kept  themselves  with- 
in their  trenches,  being  strongly  lodged,  and  re- 
solved not  to  give  battle.  But  meanwhile,  to 
harass  and  weary  the  English,  they  did  upon  all 
advantages  set  upon  them  with  their  light  horse ; 
wherein  nevertheless  they  received  commonly 
loss,  especially  by  means  of  the  English  aroh«rs#  - « 

But  upon  these  achievements  trancis,  Duke  o^  t^^ 
Britain,  deceased ;  an  ascident  that  the  king 
might  easily  have  foreseen^^ad  ought  $g  have  reck-  >|^ 
on^  npon  and  provided  for,  but  that  the  point'o? 
reputadon,  when  news  first  came  of  the  battle  lostp 
that  somewhat  must  be  done,  did  overbear  the 
reason  of  war. 

After  the  duke's  decease,  the  principal  persons 
of  Britain,  partly  bought,  partly  through  factiooy  • 
put  all  things  into  confusion ;  so  as  the  English 
not  finding  head  or  body  with  whom  to  Join  tiieir 
forces,  and  being  in  jealousy  of  friends,  as  well 
as  in  danger  of  enemies,  and  the  winter  begniiy 
returned  home  five  months  after  their  landing.  So 
the  battle  of  St.  Alban,  the  death  of  the  duke,  sad 
the  retire  of  the  English  succours,  were  after 
some  time,  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  that  duchy ; 
which  action  some  accounted  as  a  blemish  of  the 
king's  judgment,  but  most  but  as  the  misfortune 
of  his  tiroes. 

But  howsoever  the  temporary  fruit  of  the  par- 
liament, in  their  aid  and  advice  given  for  Britain, 
took  not,  nor  prospered  not;  yet  the  lasting  fruit 
of  parliament,  which  is  good  and  wholesome  laws, 
did  prosper,  and  doth  yet  contmue'^to  this  day. 
For,  according  to  the  lord  chancellor's  admoni- 
tion, there  were  that  parliament  divers  excellent 
laws  ordained  concerning  the  points  which  the 
king  recommended. 

First,  the  authority  of  the  star-chamber,  which 
before  subsisted  by  the  ancient  common  laws  of 
the  realm,  was  confirmed  in  certain  cases  by  act 
of  parliament,  lliis  court  is  one  of  the  sagest 
and  noblest  institutions  of  this  kingdom.  For  in 
the  distribution  of  courts  of  ordinary  justice,  be- 
sides the  high  court  of  parliament,  in  which  dis- 
tribution the  king's  bench  holdeth  the  pleas  of  the 
crown,  the  common-place  pleas  civil,  the  exche 
quer  pleas  concerning  the  king's  revenue,  and 
the  chancery  the  pretorian  power  for  mitigating 
the  rigour  of  law,  in  case  of  extremity,  by  the 
conscience  of  a  good  man ;  there  was  nevertheless 
always  reserved  a  high  and  pre-eminent  power  to 
the  king's  council  in  causes  that  might  in  exass- 
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pie  or  consequence  conomi  the  stite  of  tlie  com- 
monwealth ;  which,  if  they  were  criminal^  the 
eoancil  used  to  sit  in  the  chamher  called  the  star 
chamber;  if  ciril,  in  the  white  chamber  or  white 
hall.  And  as  the  chancery  had  the  pTetorian 
power  for  equity,  so  the  star-chamber  had  thecen- 
sorian  power  for  offencee  under  the  degree  of 
capital.  This  court  of  star  chamber  is  compound- 
ed of  good  elements,  for  it  consisleth  of  four  kinds 
of  persons,  counsellors,  peers,  prelatos,  and  chief 
judges.  It  discemeth  also  principally  of  four 
kinds  of  causes,  forces,  frauds,  crimes  Tarious  of 
ttellionate,  and  the  inchoations  or  middle  acts  to- 
wards crimes  capital  or  heinous,  not  actually 
committed  or  perpetrated.  But  that  which  was 
principally  aiined  at  by  this  act  was  force,  and 
the  two  chief  supports  of  force,  combination  of 
multitude  and  maintenanoe  or  headship  of  great 
persons. 

From  the  general  peace  of  the  country  the  king^s 
care  went  on  to  the  peace  of  the  king*s  house,  and 
the  security  of  his  great  officers  and  counsellors. 
But  this  law  was  somewhat  of  a  strange  compo- 
sition and  temper.  That  if  any  of  the  king^s  ser^ 
▼ants  under  the  degree  of  a  lord,  do  conspire  the 
death  of  any  of  the  king^s  council  or  lord  of  llie 
realm,  it  is  made  capital.  This  law  was  thought 
to  be  procured  by  the  lord  chancellor,  who  being 
a  stern  and  haughty  man,  and  finding  he  had 
some  mortal  enemies  in  court,  provided  for  his 
own  safety ;  drowning  the  envy  of  it  in  a  general 
law,  by  communicating  the  priTilege  with  all  other 
counsellors  and  peers,  and  yet  not  daring  to  ex- 
tend it  further  than  to  the  king^s  serrants  in  check- 
roll,  lest  it  should  have  been  too  harsh  to  the  gen- 
tlemen and  other  commons  of  the  kingdom,  who 
ihight  hare  thought  their  ancient  liberty,  and  the 
clemency  of  ttie  laws  of  England  invaded,  if  the 
will  in  any  case  of  felony  should  be  made  the  deed. 
And  yet  the  reason  which  the  act  yieldeth,  that 
is  to  say,  that  he  that  conspireth  the  death  of  coun- 
sellors may  be  thought  indirectly,  and  by  a  mean, 
to  conspire  the  death  of  the  king  himself,  is  indiflf- 
erent  to  all  subjects,  as  well  as  to  servants  in 
eourt.  But  it  seemeth  this  sufficed  to  serve  the 
lord  chancellor's  turn  at  this  time.  But  yet  he 
lived  to  need  a  general  law,  for  that  he  gprew  after- 
wards as  odious  to  the  country  as  he  was  then  to 
the  court. 

From  the  peace  of  the  king's  house,  the  king's 
care  extended  to  the  peace  of  private  houses  and 
families.  For  there  was  an  excellent  moral  law 
moulded  thus ;  the  taking  and  carrying  avray  of 
women  forcibly  and  against  their  will,  except  fe- 
male wards  and  bond-women,  was  made  capital. 
The  parliament  wisely  and  justly  conceiving  that 
the  obtaining  of  women  by  force  unto  possession, 
howsoever  afterwards  assent  might  follow  by  al- 
lurements, was  but  a  rape  drawn  forth  in  length, 
because  the  first  force  drew  on  all  the  rest. 

There  was  made  also  another  law  for  peace  in 


geneial,  and  repressing  of  murdeia  and  matt* 
slaughters,  and  was  in  amendment  of  the  common 
laws  of  the  reakn,  being  this :  That  wherraa  by 
the  oommon  law  the  king's  suit,  in  ease  of  h9* 
micide,  did  expect  the  year  and  the  day«  allowed 
to  &e  psity's  suit  by  way  of  appeal ;  and  that  it 
was  found  by  experience  that  the  party  was  many 
times  compounded  with,  and  many  times  wearied 
with  the  suit,  so  that  in  the  end  such  suit  was  let 
fall,  and  by  that  time  the  matter  was  in  a  manner 
forgotten,  and  thereby  proeecution  at  the  king^ 
suit  by  indictment,  which  is  ever  beet,  *«  Aagtanlt 
crimine,"  neglected;  it  was  oidained,  that  the 
suit  by  indictment  might  be  taken  as  vi-ell  at  any 
time  within  the  year  and  the  day  as  after ;  ri| 
prejudicing  nevertheless  the  party's  suit. 

The  king  began  also  then,  as  well  in  wisdom 
as  in  Justice,  to  pare  a  little  the  privilege  of  cler-  * 
gy,  ordaining  that  clerks  convict  should  be  burned 
in  the  hand,  both  because  tl)ey  might  taste  of  some 
corporal  punishment,  and  that  they  might  carry  a 
brand  of  infamy.  But  for  this  good  act's  sake 
the  king  himself  was  after  branded,  by  Perking 
proclamation,  for  an  execrable  breaker  of  the  ritet 
of  holy  church. 

Another  law  was  made  for  the  better  peace  of 
the  country  ;  by  which  law  the  king's  officers  and 
farmers  were  to  forfeit  their  places  and  holds  in 
case  of  unlawful  retainer,  or  partaking  in  routs 
and  unlawful  assemblies. 

Tliese  were  the  laws  that  were  made  for  re- 
pressing  of  force,  which  those  times  did  chiefly 
require ;  and  were  so  prudently  framed,  as  they 
are  found  fit  for  all  succeeding  times,  and  so  con- 
tinue to  this  day. 

There  were  also  made  good  and  politic  laws 
that  parliament,  against  usury,  which  is  the  bas- 
tard use  of  money ;  and  against  unlawful  chie- 
vances  and  exchanges,  which  is  bastard  usury  { 
and  also  for  the  security  of  the  king's  customs ; 
and  for  the  employment  of  the  procedures  of 
foreign  commodities,  brought  in  by  merchant 
strangers,  upon  the  native  commodities  of  the  realm;  , 
together  with  some  other  laws  of  less  importance. 

But  howsoever  the  laws  made  in  that  pariia- 
ment  did  bear  good  and  wholesome  fruit;  yet  the  ,  j 
subsidy  grant^  at  the  same  time  bare  a  fruit  that  |  [ 
proved  harsh  and  bitter.  All  was  innod  at  last 
into  the  king's  bam,  but  it  was  after  a  storm. 
For  when  the  oommissioners  entered  into  the 
taxation  of  the  subsidy  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  ^ 
bishopric  of  Duresme ;  the  people  upon  a  sudden 
grew  into  great  mutiny,  and  said  openly,  That 
they  had  endured  of  late  years  a  thousand  miseries, 
and  neither  could  nor  would  pay  the  subsidy. 
This  no  doubt  proceeded  not  simply  of  any  present 
necessity,  but  muoh  by  reason  of  the  old  humour 
of  those  countries,  where  the  memory  of  King 
Richard  was  so  strong,  that  it  lay  like  lees  in  the 
bottom  of  men's  hearts;  and  if  the  vessel  was  but 
stirred  it  would  coma  up.    And,  no  doubt,  it  wsa 
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jiartly  also  by  the  instigatioii  of  some  factioas 
nalcoDtcnta,  that  bare  principal  stroke  amongst 
them.  Hereupon  the  eonuuissionera  being  some- 
what astonished,  deferred  the  matter  unto  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  the  principal 
man  of  authority  in  those  parts.  The  earl  forth- 
with wrote  unto  the  court,  signifying  to  the  king 
plainly  enough  in  what  flame  he  found  the  people 
of  those  countries,  and  praying  the  king's  direc- 
tion. Tlie  king  wrote  back  peremptorily,  that  he 
would  not  have  one  penny  abated  of  that  which 
had  been  granted  to  him  by  parliament;  both  be- 
cause it  might  encourage  other  countries  to  pray 
the  like  release  or  mitigation;  and  chiefly  because 
lie  would  never  endure  that  the  base  multitude 
should  frustrate  the  authority  of  the  parliament, 
wherein  their  rotes  and  consents  were  concluded. 
Upon  this  despatch  from  court,  the  earl  assembled 
the  principal  justices  and  freeholders  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  speaking  to  them  in  that  imperious  lan- 
guage, wherein  the  king  had  written  to  him,  which 
needed  not,  save  that  a  harsh  business  was  un- 
l  fortunately  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  harsh  man, 
did  not  only  irritate  the  people,  but  make  them 
conceive,  by  the  stoutness  and  haughtiness  of  de- 
livery of  the  king^s  errand,  that  himself  was  the 
author  or  principal  persuader  of  that  counsel; 
whereupon  the  meaner  sort  routed  together,  and 
suddenly  assailing  the  carl  in  his  house,  slew 
him,  and  divers  of  his  servants  :  and  rested  not 
there,  but  creating  for  their  leader  Sir  John  Egre- 
mont,  a  factious  person,  and  one  that  had  of  a 
long  time  bom  an  ill  talent  towards  the  king : 
and  being  animated  also  by  a  base  fellow,  called 
John  a  Chamber,  a  very  **  boutefeu,**  who  bare 
much  sway  amongst  the  vulgar  and  popular,  en- 
tered into  open  rebellion;  and  gave  out  in  flat 
terms  that  they  would  go  against  King  Henry, 
and  flght  with  him  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
liberties. 

When  the  king  was  advertised  of  this  new  in- 
surrection, being  almost  a  fever  that  took  him 
every  year,  after  his  manner  little  troubled  there- 
with,  he  sent  Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrey,  whom  he 
had  a  little  before  not  only  released  out  of  the 
Tower,  and  pardoned,  but  also  received  to  special 
favour,  with  a  competent  power  against  the  rebels, 
who  fought  with  the  principal  band  of  them,  and 
defeated  thoni,  and  took  alive  John  a  Chamber 
their  firebrand.  As  for  Sir  John  Egremont,  he 
fled  into  Flanders  to  the  Lady  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy, whose  palace  was  the  sanctuary  and  recep- 
tacle of  all  traitors  against  the  king.  John  a 
Chamber  was  executed  at  York  in  great  state; 
for  he  was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  raised  a  stage 
higher  in  the  midst  of  a  square  gallows,  as  a 
traitor  paramount;  and  a  number  of  his  men  that 
where  his  chief  complices  were  hanged  upon  the 
lower  story  round  about  him ;  and  the  rest  were 
generally  pardoned.  Neither  did  the  king  him- 
self omit  his  custom,  to  bo  first  or  second  in  all 


bis  warlike  exploits,  making  good  his  woid, 
which  was  usual  with  him  when  he  beard  of 
rebels,  that  he  desired  but  to  see  them.  For  im- 
mediately after  he  had  sent  down  the  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey, he  marched  towards  them  himself  in  person. 
And  although  in  his  journey  he  heard  news  of  the 
victory,  yet  he  went  on  as  £ir  as  York,  to  pacify 
and  settle  those  countries ;  and  that  done,  return- 
ed to  London,  leaving  the  Earl  of  Surrey  for  his 
lieutenant  in  the  northern  parts,  and  Sir  Richard 
Tunstal  for  his  principal  commissioner,  to  levy 
the  subsidy,  whereof  he  did  not  remit  a  denier. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  king  lost  so  good 
a  servant  as  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  lost 
likewise  a  faithful  friend  and  ally  of  James  the  / 
Third,  King  of  Scotland,  by  a  miserable  disaster. 
For  this  unfortunate  prince,  after  a  long  smother 
of  discontent,  and  hatred  of  many  of  his  nobility 
and  people,  breaking  forth  at  times  into  seditions 
and  alterations  of  court,  was  at  last  distressed  by 
them,  having  taken  arms,  and  surprised  the  per- 
son of  Prince  James,  his  son,  partly  by  force, 
partly  by  threats,  that  they  would  otherwise  de- 
liver up  the  kingdom  to  the  King  of  England,  to 
shadow  their  rebellion,  and  to  be  the  titular  and 
painted  head  of  those  arms.  Whereupon  the 
king,  finding  himself  too  weak,  sought  onto  King 
Henry,  as  also  unto  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of 
France,  to  compose  those  troubles  between  him 
and  his  subjects.  The  kings  accordingly  inter- 
posed their  mediation  in  a  round  and  princely 
manner ;  not  only  by  way  of  request  and  persua- 
sion, but  also  by  way  of  protestation  and  menace; 
declaring,  that  they  thought  it  to  be  the  common 
cause  of  all  kings,  if  subjects  should  be  snflTered 
to  give  laws  unto  their  sovereign,  and  that  they 
would  accordingly  resent  it  and  revenge  it.  But 
the  rebels,  that  had  shaken  ofl"  the  greater  yoke 
of  obedience,  had  likewise  cast  away  the  lesser 
tie  of  respect.  And  fury  prevailing  above  fear, 
made  answer :  That  there  was  no  talking  of  peace 
except  the  king  would  resign  his  crown.  Where- 
upon, treaty  of  accord  taking  no  place,  it  came  to 
a  battle  at  Bannocksboum  by  Strivelin :  in  which 
battle  the  king,  transported  with  wra^  and  just 
indignation,  inconsiderately  fighting  and  precipi- 
tating the  charge,  before  his  whole  numbers  came 
up  to  him,  was,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  ex- 
press and  strait  commandment  of  the  prince,  his 
son,  slain  in  the  purauit,  being  fled  to  a  mill, 
situate  in  a  field,  where  Uie  battle  was  fought 

As  for  the  Pope's  embassy,  which  was  sent  by 
Adrian  de  Castello,  an  Italian  legato,  and  perhaps 
as  those  times  were,  might  have  prevailed  more, 
it  came  too  late  for  the  embassy,  but  not  for  the 
ambassador.  For  passing  through  England,  and 
being  honourably  entertained,  and  rf^cived  of 
King  Henry,  who  ever  applied  himself  with  much 
respect  to  the  See  of  Rome,  he  fell  into  great 
grrace  with  the  king,  and  great  familiarity  and 
friendship  with  Morton  the  Chancellor ;  insomi*c*> 
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as  the  kin^  taking  a  liking  to  him,  and  finding 
him  to  his  mind,  preferred  him  to  the  fiisbopric 
of  Hereford,  and  aAerwards  to  that  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  employed  him  in  many  of  his  afiairs 
of  state  that  had  relation  to  Rome.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  learning,  wisdom,  and  dexterity  in 
business  of  state ;  and  having  not  long  afler  as- 
cended to  the  degree  of  cardinal,  paid  the  king 
large  tribute  of  his  gratitude,  in  diligent  and  judi- 
cious advertisement  of  the  occurrents  of  Italy. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  end  of  his  time,  he  was  pax^ 
taker  of  the  conspiracy  whieh  Cardinal  Alphonso 
Petmcci  and  some  other  cardinals  bad  plotted 
against  the  life  of  Pope  Leo.  And  this  offence, 
in  itself  so  heinous,  was  yet  in  him  aggravated 
by  the  motive  thereof,  which  was  not  malice  or 
discontent,  but  an  aspiring  mind  to  the  papacy. 
And  in  this  height  of  impiety  there  wanted  not  an 
intermixture  of  levity  and  folly ;  for  that,  as  was 
generally  believed,  he  was  animated  to  expect 
the  papacy  by  a  fatal  mockery,  the  prediction  of 
a  soothsayer,  which  was,  **That  one  should  suc- 
ceed Pope  Leo  whose  name  should  be  Adrian, 
an  aged  man  of  mean  birth,  and  of  great  learning 
and  wisdom."  By  which  character  and  figure 
he  took  himself  to  be  described,  though  it  were 
fulfilled  of  Adrian  the  Fleming,  son  of  a  Dutch 
brewer,  Cardinal  of  Tortosa,  and  preceptor  unto 
Charles  the  Fifth;  the  same  that,  not  changing 
his  Christian  name,  was  afterwards  called  Adrian 
the  Sixth. 

But  these  things  happened  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, which  was  the  fifth  of  this  king.  But  in  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  the  king  had  called  again 
his  parliament,  not,  as  it  seemeth,  for  any  particu- 
lar occasion  of  state :  but  the  former  parliament 
being  ended  somewhat  suddenly,  in  regard  of  the 
preparation  for  Britain,  the  king  thought  he  had 
not  remunerated  his  people  sufilciently  with  good 
laws,  which  evermore  was  his  retribution  for 
treasure.  And  finding  by  the  insurrection  in  the 
north  there  was  discontentment  abroad,  in  respect 
of  the  subsidy,  he  thought  it  good  to  give  his  sub- 
jects yet  further  contentment  and  comfort  in  that 
kipd.  Certainly  his  times  for  good  common- 
r  wealth's  laws  did  excel.  So  as  he  may  justly  be 
y  celebrated  for  the  best  lawgiver  to  this  nation,^ 
after  King  Edward  the  Pirst;  for  his  laws,  whoso 
marks  them  well,  are  deep,  and  not  vulgar;  not 
made  upon  the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion  for 
the  present,  but  out  of  providence  of  the  future,  to 
make  the  estate  of  his  people  still  more  and  more 
happy ;  after  the  manner  of  the  legislators  in  an- 
cient and  heroical  times. 

First,  therefore,  he  made  a  law  suitable  to  his 
own  acts  and  times :  for  as  himself  had  in  his 
person  and  marriage  made  a  final  concord  in  the 
great  suit  and  title  for  the  crown,  so  by  this  law 
he  settled  the  like  peace  and  quiet  in  the  private 
possessions  of  the  subjects:  ordaining,  ««That 
fines  thenceforth  should  be  final,  to  conclude  all 


strangers'  rights ;''  and  that  upon  fines  levied  and 
solemnly  proclaimed,  the  subject  should  have  his 
time  of  vnitch  for  five  years  after  his  title  accrued  t 
which  if  he  forepassed,  his  right  should  be  bound 
forever  after;  with  some  exception  nevertheless 
of  minors,  married  women,  and  such  incompetent 
persons. 

This  statute  did  in  effect  but  restore  an  ancient 
statute  of  the  realm,  which  was  itself  also  made 
but  in  afiirmfince  of  the  common  law.    The  alte- 
ration had  been  by  a  statute,  commonly  called  the 
statute  of  •«  non-claim,**  made  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third.    And  surely  this  law  was  a  kind  \ 
of  progrnostic  of  the  good  peace,  which  since  his  ]- 
time  hath,  for  the  most  part,  continued  in  this, 
kingdom  until  this  day:  for  statutes  of  «*noD^ 
claim*'  are  fit  for  times  of  war,  when  men's 
heads  are  troubled  that  they  cannot  intend  their 
estate;  but  statutes  that  quiet  possessions  are 
fittest  for  times  of  peace,  to  extinguish  suits  and 
contentions,  which  is  one  of  the  banes  of  peace. 

Another  statute  was  made,  of  singular  policy, 
for  the  population,  apparently,  and,  if  it  be  tho- 
roughly considered,  for  the  soldiery  and  military 
forces  of  the  realm. 

^£nolosures<^  that  time  began,  to  be  moxe  fre- 
quent, whereby  arable  land,  which  could  not  be 
manured  without  people  and  fiimilies,  was  turned 
into  pasture,  which  was  easily  rid  by  a  few  herds- 
men ;  and  tenances  for  years,  lives,  and  at  will, 
whereupon  much  of  the  yeomanry  lived,  were 
turned  into  demesnes.  This  bred  a  decay  of 
people,  and,  by  consequence,  a  decay  of  towns, 
churches,  tithes,  and  the  like.  The  king  like- 
wise knew  full  well,  and  in'  nowise  forgot,  that 
there  ensued  withal  upon  this  a  decay  and  dimi- 
nution of  subsidies  and  taxes;  for  the  more 
gentlemen,  ever  the  lower  books  of  subsidies. 
In  remedying  of  this  inconvenience  the  king's 
wisdom  was  admirable,  and  the  parliament's  at 
that  time.  Enclosures  they  would  not  forbid,  for 
that  had  been  to  forbid  the.  improvement  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  kingdom:  nor  tillage  they  would 
not  compel,  for  that  was  to  strive  with  nature  and 
utility :  but  they  took  a  course  to  take  away  de- 
populating enclosures  and  depopulating  pasturage, 
and  yet  not  by  that  name,  or  by  any  imperious 
express  prohibition,  but  by  consequence.  The 
ordinance  was,  «« That  all  houses  of  husbandry, 
that  were  used  with  twenty  acres  of  ground  and 
upwards,  should  be  maintained  and  kept  up  for- 
ever; together  with  a  competent  proportion  of 
land  to  be  used  and  occupied  with  them ;"  and 
in  nowise  to  be  severed  from  them,  as  by  another 
statute,  made  afterwards  in  his  successor's  time, 
was  more  fully  declared :  this  upon  forfeiture  to 
be  taken,  not  by  way  of  popular  action,  but  by 
seizure  of  the  land  itself  by  the  king  and  lords 
of  the  fee,  as  to  half  the  profits,  till  the  houses 
and  lands  were  restored.  By  this  means  the 
houses  being  kept  up,  did  of  neceseity  enforce  a 
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dweller;  and  the  proportion  of  land  for  occupa- 
tion being  kept  np,  did  of  necessity  enforce  that 
dweller  not  to  be  a  beggar  or  cottager,  but  a  man 
of  some  substance,  that  might  keep  hinds  and 
seryants,  and  set  the  plough  on  going,  lliis  did 
wonderfully  concern  the  might  and  mannerhood 
of  the  kingdom,  to  have  farms  as  it  were  of  a 
standard,  sufficient  to  maintain  an  able  body  out 
of  penury,  and  did  in  effbct  amortise  a  great  part 
of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  nnto  the  hold  and 
occupation  of  the  yeomanry  or  middle  people,  of 
!  a  condition  between  gentlemen  and  cottagers  or 
-  peasants.  Now,  how  much  this  did  advance  the 
military  power  of  the  kingdom  is  i^paient  by  the 
,  trae  principles  of  war  and  the  examples  of  other 
kingdoms.  For  it  hath  been  held  by  the  general 
opinion  of  men  of  best  judgment  in  the  wars, 
fhowsoerer  some  few  have  varied,  and  that  it  may 
receive  some  distinction  of  case,  that  the  principal 
i  strength  of  an  army  consisteth  in  the  infantry  or 
;foot.  And  to  make  good  infantry,  it  requireth 
men  bred,  not  in  the  servile  or  indigent  iiishion, 
but  in  some  free  and  plentiful  manner.  Therefore 
if  a  state  run  most  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
and  that  the  husbandmen  and  ploughmen  be  but 
as  their  workfolks  and  labourers,  or  else  mere 
cottagers,  which  are  but  housed  beggars,  yoo 
may  have  a  good  cavalry,  but  never  good  stable 
bands  of  foot;  like  to  coppice  woods,  that  if  you 
leave  in  them  staddles  too  thick,  they  will  run  to 
bushes  and  briars,  and  have  little  clean  undei^ 
wood.  And  this  is  to  be  seen  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  some  other  parts  abroad,  where  in 
effect  all  is  noblesse  or  peasantry,  (I  speak  of 
people  out  of  towns,)  and  no  middle  people,  and 
then^fore  no  good  forces  of  foot;  insomuch  as 
they  are  enforced  to  employ  mercenary  bands  of 
Switzers,  and  the  like,  for  their  battalions  of  foot. 
Whereby  also  it  comes  to  pass,  that  those  nations 
have  much  people  and  few  soldiers.  Whereas 
the  king  saw,  that  contrariwise  it  would  follow, 
that  England,  though  much  less  in  territory,  yet 
would  have  infinitely  more  soldiers  of  their  n»> 
ftive  forces  than  those  other  nations  have.  Thus 
•did  the  king  secretly  sow  Hydra's  teeth;  where- 
upon, according  to  the  poet's  fiction,  should  rise 
up  armed  men  for  the  service  of  this  kingdom. 
^  The  king  also,  having  care  to  make  his  realm 
potent,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  for  the  better 
maintenance  of  the  navy,  ordained ;  ««That  wines 
and  woods  from  the  parts  of  Gascoign  and  Lan- 
guedoc,  should  not  be  brought  but  in  English 
bottoms;"  bowing  the  ancient  policy  of  this 
estate,  from  consideration  of  plenty  to  considera- 
tion of  power.  For  that  almost  all  the  ancient 
statutes  incite  by  all  means  merchant-strangers, 
to  bring  in  all  sorts  of  commodities;  having  for 
end  cheapness,  and  not  looking  to  the  point  of 
state  concerning  the  naval  power. 

The  king  also  made  a  statute  in  that  parliament, 
monitory  and  minatory  towards  justices  of  peace, 


that  they  should  duly  execute  their  office,  invitbg 
complaints  against  them,  first  to  their  fiiUow-jos- 
tioes,  then  to  the  justices  of  assize,  then  to  the 
king  or  chancellor,  that  a  proclamation  which  bs 
had  published  of  that  tenor,  should  be  read  in 
open  sessions  four  times  a  year,  to  keep  them 
awake.  Meaning  also  to  have  his  laws  exeeutedt 
and  thereby  to  reap  either  obedience  or  forfeitores, 
wherein  towards  his  latta  times  he  did  dediae 
too  much  to  the  left  hand,  he  did  ordain  remedy 
against  the  practice  that  was  grown  in  nse,  to 
stop  and  damp  informations  upon  penal  laws,  by 
procuring  informations  by  collusion,  to  be  put  in 
by  the  confederates  of  the  delinquents,  to  be 
faintly  prosecuted,  and  let  ^l  at  pleasure;  and 
pleading  them  in  bar  of  the  informatioiis,  which 
were  prosecuted  with  effect. 

He  made  also  laws  for  the  correction  of  the 
mint,  and  counterfeiting  of  foreign  coin  current. 
And  that  no  payment  in  gold  should  be  made  to 
any  merchant-stranger,  the  better  to  keep  tieasuie 
within  the  realm,  for  that  gold  was  the  metal 
that  lay  in  least  room. 

He  made  also  statutes  for  the  maintenanee  of 
drapery,  and  the  keeping  of  wools  within  die 
realm;  and  not  only  so,  but  for  stinting  and 
limiting  the  prices  of  cloth,  one  for  the  finer,  and 
another  for  the  Coarser  sort  Which  I  note,  both 
because  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  set  prices  l^  sta> 
tute,  especially  upon  our  home  commodities;  and 
because  of  the  wise  model  of  this  act,  not  pi»> 
scribing  prices,  but  stinting  them  not  to  exceed  a 
rate;  that  the  clothier  might  drape  aoeoidiiigly 
as  he  might  afford. 

Divers  other  good  statutes  were  made  thai      .-  ^ 
parliament,  but  these  were  the  principal.    And      f 
here  I  do  desire  those  into  whose  hands  this  work  .   f  . 
shall  fall,  that  they  do  take  in  good  part  my  long        1. 
insisting  upon  the  laws  that  were  made  in  tbb   | 
king's  reign.    Whereof  I  have  theee  reasons;    > 
both  because  it  was  the  pre-eminent  virtoe  sad   • 
merit  of  this  king,  to  whose  memoiy  I  do  honoar; 
and  because  it  hath  some  correspondence  to  my 
person;  but  chiefly  because,  in  my  judgment, It 
is  some  defect  even  in  the  best  writers  oFlifsl^l 
that  they  do  not  often  ehougti  summafily  deiiver 
and  set  down  the  most- mennmrtrte  tatr^lliir 
passed  in  the  times  w'Hereof  they  writ,  boif . 
indeed  the  principal  acts  of  peace.    For  though 
they  may  be  had  in  original  books^of  law  them- 
selves; yet  that  informeth  not  the  judgment  of 
kings  and  counsellors,  and  persons  of  estate,  so 
well  as  to  see  them  described,  and  entered  in  the 
table  and  portrait  of  the  times. 

About  ^e  same  time  the  king  had  a  loan  firooi  , 
the  city,  of  four  thousand  pounds;  which  was  ^ 
double  to  that  they  lent  before,  and  was  duly  sad  ft 
orderiy  paid  back  at  the  day,  as  the  former  lik^  '  <  '  . 
wise  had  been ;  the  king  ever  choosing  racther  ts       t  ' 
borrow  too  soon  than  to  pay  too  latoi  and  ts    * 
keeping  up  his  oiedit 
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Neither  had  the  king  yet  cast  off  hie  cares  and 
hopes  touching  Britain,  bat  thoa|^t  to  masteir  Uie 
^ipeaaion  bjr  iKdjiciy»  tltouj^  bis  axios  ha^.b^n 
'  niSoxtanate ;  and  to  bereaye  the  French  king  of 
the  fruit  of  his  yictoiy.  The  sum  of  his  design 
was,  to  encourage  Maximilian  to  go  on  with  his 
suit,  for  the  marriage  of  Anne,  &e  heir  of  Britain, 
and  to  aid  him  to  the  consummation  thereof. 
But  the  affairs  of  Maximilian  were  at  that  time 
in  great  trouble  and  combustion,  by  a  rebellion 
of  his  subjects  in  Flanders;  especially  thoee  of 
Bruges  and  Gaunt,  whereof  the  town  of  Bruges, 
at  such  time  as  Maximilian  was  there  in  person, 
had  suddenly  armed  in  tumult,  and  slain  some  of 
his  principal  officers,  and  taken  himself  prisoner, 
and  held  him  in  durance  till  they  had  enforced 
him  and  some  of  his  counsellors  to  take  a  solemn 
oath  to  pardon  all  their  offences,  and  never  to 
queetion  and  revenge  the  same  in  time  to  come. 
Nevertheless  Frederick  the  emperor  would  not 
suffer  this  reproach  and  indignity  offered  to  his 
son  to  pass,  but  made  sharp  wars  upon  Flanders 
to  reclaim  and  chastise  the  rebels.  But  the  Lord 
Ravenstein,  a  principal  person  about  Maximilian, 
and  one  that  bad  taken  the  oath  of  abolition  with 
his  master,  pretending  the  religion  thereof,  but 
indeed  upon  private  ambition,  and,  as  it  was 
thought,  instigated  and  corrupted  firom  France, 
fonook  the  emperor  and  Maximilian  his  lord, 
and  made  himself  a  head  of  the  popular  party, 
and  seized  upon  the  towns  of  Ipres  and  Sluice, 
with  both  the  castles :  and  forthwith  sent  to  the 
Lord  Cordes,  governor  of  Picardy  under  the 
French  king,  to  desire  aid;  and  to  move  him, 
that  he,  on  die  behalf  of  the  French  king,  would 
be  protector  of  the  United  Towns,  and  by  force 
of  arms  reduce  the  rest.  The  Lord  Cordes  was 
ready  to  embrace  the  occasion,  which  was  partly 
of  his  own  setting,  and  sent  forthwith  greater 
forces  than  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  raise 
on  the  sudden,  if  he  had  not  looked  for  such  a 
summons  before,  in  aid  of  the  Lord  Ravenstein 
and  the  Flemings,  with  instructions  to  invest  the 
towns  between  France  and  Bruges.  The  French 
forces  besieged  a  little  town  called  Dixmude, 
where  part  of  the  Flemish  forces  joined  with 
them.  While  they  lay  at  this  siege,  the  King  of 
England,  upon  pretence  of  the  safety  of  the 
^  English  pale  about  Calais,  but  in  truth  being  loath 
that  Maximilian  should  become  contemptible,  and 
thereby  be  shaken  off  by  the  states  of  Britain  about 
this  marriage,  sent  over  the  Lord  Morley  with 
a  thousand  men,  unto  the  Lord  D'Aubigrny,  then 
deputy  of  Calais,  with  secret  instructions  to  aid 
Maximilian,  and  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dixmude. 
The  Lord  D'Aubigny,  giving  it  out  that  all  was 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  English  marches, 
drew  out  of  the  garrisons  of  Calais,  Hammes, 
and  Guines,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  men 
more.  So  that  with  the  freah  suceours  that  came 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Morley,  they  made 
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up  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  or  better.  Whiel^ 
forces  joining  with  some  companies  of  Almains, 
put  themselves  into  Dixmude,  not  perceived  by 
the  enemies;  and  passing  through  the  town  with 
some  reinforcement,  from  the  forces  that  were  in 
the  town,  assailed  the  enemies'  camp  negligently 
guarded,  as  being  out  of  fear;  where  there  was  a 
bloody  fight,  in  which  the  English  and  their  par- 
takers obtained  the  victory,  and  slew  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight  thousand  men,  with  the  loss  on  the 
English  part  of  a  hundred  or  thereabouts,  amongst 
whom  was  the  Lord  Morley.  They  took  also 
their  great  ordnance,  with  much  rich  spoils,  which 
they  carried  to  Newport;  whence  the  Lord 
D'Aubigny  returned  to  Calais,  leaving  the  hurt 
men  and  some  other  voluntaries  in  Newport. 
But  the  Lord  Cordes  being  at  Ipres  with  a  great 
power  of  men,  thinking  to  recover  the  loss  and 
disgrace  of  the  fight  at  Dixmude,  came  presently 
on,  and  sat  down  before  Newport,  and  besieged 
it;  and  after  some  days'  siege,  he  resolved  to  try 
the  fortune  of  an  assault.  Which  he  did  one  day, 
and  succeeded  therein  so  far,  that  he  had  taken 
the  principal  tower  and  fort  in  that  city,  and 
planted  upon  it  the  French  banner.  Whence 
nevertheless  they  were  presently  beaten  forth  by 
the  English,  by  the  help  of  Some  fresh  succours 
of  archers,  arriving  by  good  fortune,  at  the  instant, 
in  the  haven  of  Newport.  Whereupon  the  Lord 
Cordes,  discouraged,  and  measuring  the  new 
succours,  which  were  small,  by  the  success, 
which  was  great,  levied  his  siege.  By  this 
means  matters  grew  more  exasperate  between 
the  two  kings  of  England  and  France,  for  that,  in 
the  war  of  Flanders,  the  auxiliary  forces  of  French 
and  English  were  much  blooded  one  against 
another.  Which  blood  rankled  the  more,  by  the 
vain  words  of  the  Lord  Cordes,  that  declared 
himself  an  open  enemy  of  the  English,  beyond 
that  that  appertained  to  the  present  service; 
making  it  a  common  by-word  of  his,  ««That  he  y/" 
could  be  content  to  lie  in  hell  seven  years,  so  he 
might  win  Calais  from  the  English.'* 

The  king  having  thus  upheld  the  reputation  of 
Maximilian,  advised  him  now  to  press  on  his  mar-  ^ 
riage  with  Britain  to  a  conclusion.  W  hioh  Maxi- 
milian accordingly  did,  and  so  far  forth  prevailed, 
both  with  the  young  lady  and  with  the  principal 
persons  about  her,  as  the  marriage  was  consum- 
mated by  proxy,  with  a  ceremony  at  that  time  in 
these  parts  new.  For  she  was  not  only  publicly  con- 
tracted, but  stated,  as  a  bride,  and  solemnly  bedded ; 
and  after  she  was  laid,  there  came  in  Maximilian's 
ambassador  with  letters  of  procuration,  and  in  the 
presence  of  sundry  noble  personages,  men  and 
women,  put  his  leg  stript  naked  to  the  knee  be- 
tween the  espousal  sheets;  to  the  end,  that  that 
ceremony  might  be  thought  to  amount  to  a  con- 
summation and  actual  knowledge.  This  done 
Maximilian,  whose  property  was  to  leave  things 
then  when  they  were  almost  come  to  perfection 
9F 
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and  to  end  them  by  imagination ;  like  ill  archers, 
that  draw  not  their  arrows  up  to  the  head ;  and 
who  might  as  easily  hare  bedded  the  lady  himself^ 
as  to  have  made  a  play  and  disguise  of  it,  thinking 
now  all  assured,  neglected  for  a  time  his  further 
proceeding,  and  intended  his  wars.    Meanwhile 

'^e  French  king  consulting  with  his  divines,  and 

i  finding  that  this  pretended  consummation  was 
rather  an  invention  of  court,  than  any  ways  valid 
by  the  laws  of  the  church,  went  more  really  to 
work,  and  by  secret  instruments  and  cunning 
'  ^  agents,  as  well  matrons  about  the  young  lady  as 
rounsellors,  first  sought  to  remove  the  point  of 

\  religion  and  honour  out  of  the  mind  of  the  lady 
herself,  wherein  there  was  double  labour.     For 

Maximilian  was  not  only  contracted  unto  the  lady, 
but  Maximilian's  daughter  was  likewise  contract- 
ed to  King  Charles.  So  as  the  marriage  halted 
upon  both  feet,  and  was  not  clear  on  either  side. 
But  for  the  contract  with  King  Charles,  the  ex- 
ception lay  plain  and  fair;  for  that  Maximilian's 
daughter  was  under  years  of  consent,  and  so  not 
bound  by  law,  but  a  power  of  disagreement  left 
to  either  part.  But  for  the  contract  made  by 
Maximilian  with  the  lady  herself,  they  were 
harder  driven  ;  having  nothing  to  allege,  but  that 
it  was  done  without  the  consent  of  her  sovereigrn 
lord  King  Charles,  whose  ward  and  client  she 
was,  and  he  to  her  in  place  of  a  father;  and  there- 
fore it  was  void  and  of  no  force  for  want  of  such 
consent.  Which  defect,  they  said,  though  it 
would  not  evacuate  a  marriage  after  cohabitation 
and  actual  consummation,  yet  it  was  enough  to 
make  void  a  contract.  For  as  for  the  pretended 
^'  consummation,  they  made  sport  with  it  and  said, 
«« That  was  an  argument  that  Maximilian  was  a 
widower,  and  a  cold  wooer,  that  could  content 
himself  to  be  a  bridegroom  by  deputy,  and  would 
not  make  a  little  journey  to  put  all  out  of  ques- 
tion." So  that  the  young  lady  wrought  upon  by 
these  reasons  finely  instilled  by  such  as  the 
French  king,  who  spared  for  no  rewards  or  pro- 
mises, had  made  on  his  side ;  and  allured  like- 
wise by  the  present  glory  and  greatness  of  King 
Charles,  being  also  a  young  king  and  a  bachelor, 
and  loath  to  make  her  country  the  seat  of  a  long 
and  miserable  war,  secretly  yielded  to  accept  of 
King  Cha.ies.  But  during  this  secret  treaty 
with  the  lady,  the  better  to  save  it  from  blasts  of 
opposition  and  interruption,  King  Charles  resorts 
in^  to  his  wonted  arts,  and  thinking  to  carry  the 
marriage  as  he  had  carried  the  wars,  by  entertain- 
ing the  King  of  England  in  vain  belief,  sent  a  so- 
lemn ambassage  by  Francis  Lord  of  Luxemburg, 
Chiirles  Marignian,  and  Robert  Gagvien,  general 
of  the  order  of  the  "  Bons  Homraes"  of  the  Tri- 
nity, to  treat  a  peace  and  league  with  the  king, 
aecoupling  it  with  an  article  in  the  nature  of  a 
requ(*8t,  th^t  the  French  king,  might,  with  the 
king's  good  will,  according  unto  his  right  of 
igniory  and  tutelage,  dispose  of  the  marriage  of 


the  young  Duchess  of  Britain  as  he  should  thiftk 
good ;  offering  by  a  judicial  proceeding  to  make 
void  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  by  proxy.  Also 
all  this  while,  the  better  to  amuse  the  world,  he  Y 
did  continue  in  his  court  and  custody  the  daugh- 
ter of  Maximilian,  who  formerly  had  been  sent 
unto  him  to  be  bred  and  educated  in  France ;  not 
dismissing  or  renvoying  her,  but  contrariwise 
professing  and  giving  out  strongly  that  be  meant 
to  proceed  with  that  match.  And  tbmt  for  the 
Duchess  of  Britain,  he  desired  only  to  preserve 
his  right  of  seigniory,  and  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  some  such  ally  as  might  depend  upon  him. 

When  the  three  commissioners  came  to  the 
court  of  England,  they  delivered  their  ambassage 
unto  the  king,  who  remitted  them  to  his  councO ; 
where  some  days  after  they  had  audience,  and 
made  their  proposition  by  the  Prior  of  the  Trinity, 
who  though  he  were  third  in  place,  yet  was  hdd 
the  best  speaker  of  them,  to  this  effect. 

«« My  lords,  the  king  our  master,  the  greatest 
and  mightieat  king  that  reigned  in  France  sinee 
Charles  the  Great,  whose  name  he  bearelb,  bath 
nevertheless  thought  it  no  disparagement  to  hia 
greatness  at  this  time  to  propound  a  peace,  yet« 
and  to  pray  a  peace  with  the  King  of  England. 
For  which  purpose  he  hath  sent  us  his  commi»- 
sioners,  instructed  and  enabled  with  full  and 
ample  powers  to  treat  and  conclude ;  giving  vs 
further  in  charge,  to  open  in  some  other  business 
the  secrets  of  his  own  intentions.  These  be  in- 
deed the  precious  love-tokens  between  great  kiagty 
to  communicate  one  with  another  the  true  state  of 
their  affairs,  and  to  pass  by  nice  points  of  honoer, 
which  ought  not  to  give  law  unto  affection.  T)u» 
I  do  assure  your  lordships ;  it  is  not  possible  for 
you  to  imagine  the  true  and  cordial  love  that  the 
king  our  master  beareth  to  your  sovereign,  except 
you  were  near  him  as  we  are.  He  useth  his  name 
with  so  great  respect ;  he  remembereth  their  first 
acquaintance  at  Paris  with  so  great  contentment; 
nay,  he  never  speaks  of  him,  but  that  presently 
he  falls  into  discourse  on  the  miseries  of  gxest 
kings  in  that  they  cannot  converse  with  their 
equals  but  with  servants.  This  affection  to  yoor 
king's  persons  and  virtues  God  hath  put  into  the 
heart  of  our  master,  no  doubt  for  the  good  of 
Christendom,  and  for  purposes  yet  unknown  «o 
us  all.  For  other  root  it  cannot  have,  since  it 
was  the  same  to  the  Earl  .of  Richmond,  that  it  ti 
now  to  the  King  of  England.  This  is  therefore  the 
first  motive  that  makes  our  king  to  desire  peace  sod 
league  with  your  sovereign :  good  affection,  and 
somewhat  that  he  finds  in  his  own  heart.  This 
affection  is  also  armed  with  reason  of  estate.  For 
our  king  doth  in  all  candour  and  frankness  of 
dealing  open  himself  unto  yon ;  that  having  an 
honourable,  yea,  and  a  holy  purpose,  to  make  a 
voyage  and  war  in  remote  parts,  he  considereth 
that  it  will  be  of  no  small  effect,  in  p<mit  of  re- 
putation to  his  enterprise,  if  it  be  known  abrosd 
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that  he  is  in  good  peacd  with  all  his  neighbour 
princes,  and  especially  with  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, whom  for  good  causes  he  esteemeth  most. 

«<  But  now  mj  lords,  give  me  leave  to  use  a  few 
words  to  remove  all  scruplea  and  misunderstand- 
ings between  jour  sovereign  and  ours,  concerning 
tome  late  actions;  which,  if  they  be  not  cleared, 
may  perhaps  hinder  this  peace.  To  the  end  that 
for  matters  past  neither  king  may  conceive  un- 
kind ness  of  other,  nor  think  ike  other  conceiveth 
unkindness  of  him.  The  late  actions  are  two ; 
that  of  Britain  and  that  of  Flanders.  In  both 
which  it  is  true  that  tiie  subjects'  swords  of 
both  kings  have  encountered  and  stricken,  and 
the  ways  and  inclinations  also  of  the  two  kings, 
in  respect  of  their  confederates  and  allies,  have 
severed. 

*«  For  that  of  Britain,  the  king  your  sovereign 
knoweth  best  what  hath  passed.  It  was  a  war 
of  necessity  on  our  master's  part.  And  though  the 
motives  of  it  were  sharp  and  piquant  as  could  be, 
yet  did  he  make  that  war  rather  with  an  olive- 
branch,  than  a  laurel-braneh  in  his  hand,  more 
desiring  peace  than  victory.  Besides,  from  time 
to  time  he  sent,  as  it  were,  blank  papers  to  your 
king  to  write  the  conditions  ofpeace.  For  though 
both  his  honour  and  safety  went  upon  it,  yet  he 
thought  neither  of  them  too  precious  to  put  into 
the  King  of  England's  hands.  Neither  doth  our 
king  on  the  other  side  make  any  unfriendly  inter- 
pretation of  your  king's  sending  of  sucoours  to  the 
Duke  of  Britain;  for  the  king  knoweth  well  that 
many  things  must  be  done  of  kings  for  satisfac- 
tion of  their  people;  and  it  is  not  hard  to  discern 
what  is  a  king's  own.  But  this  matter  of  Britain 
is  now,  by  the  act  of  God,  ended  and  passed ;  and, 
as  the  king  hopeth,  like  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the 
sea,  without  leaving  any  impression  in  either  of 
the  kings'  minds;  as  he  as  sure  for  his  part  it  hath 
not  done  in  his. 

.  «( For  the  action  of  Flanders :  as  the  former  of 
Britain  was  a  war  of  necessity,  so  this  was  a  war 
of  justice;  which  with  a  good  king  is  of  equal 
necessity  with  danger  of  estate,  for  else  he  should 
leave  to  be  a  king.  The  subjects  of  Burgundy 
are  subjects  in  chief  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
their  duke  the  homager  and  vassal  of  France. 
They  had  wont  to  t)e  good  subjects,  howsoever 
Maximilian  bath  of  late  distempered  them.  They 
fled  to  the  king  for  justice  and  deliverance  from 
oppression.  Justice  he  could  not  deny :  purchase 
ha  did  not  seek.^  This  was  good  for  Maximilian, 
if  he  could  have  seen  it  in  people  mutinied,  to  ar- 
rest fury,  and  prevent  despair.  My  lords,  it  may 
be  this  I  have  said  is  needless,  save  that  the  king 
our  master  is  tender  in  any  thing  that  may  glance 
upon  the  friendship  of  England.  The  amity  be- 
tween the  two  kings,  no  doubt,  stands  entire  and 
inviolate ;  and  that  their  subjects'  swords  have 
clashed,  it  is  nothing  unto  the  public  peace  of  the 
crowns ;  it  being  a  Uiing  very  usual  in  anxiliary 


forces  of  the  best  and  straitest  confederates  to  nmet 
and  draw  blood  in  the  field.  Nay  many  times 
there  be  aids  of  the  same  nation  on  both  sides, 
and  yet  it  is  not,  for  all  that,  a  kingdom  divided  in 
itself. 

•«  It  lesteth,  my  lords,  that  I  impart  unto  you  a 
matter  that  I  know  your  lordships  all  will  much 
rejoice  to  hear;  as  that  which  importeth  the 
Christian  common  weal  more  than  any  action  that 
hath  happened  of  long  time.  The  king  our  mas- 
ter hatha  purpose  and  determination  to  make  war 
upc^  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  being  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  bastard  slip  of  Arragon,  but  Apper- 
taining unto  his  majesty  by  clear  and  undoubted 
right;  which  if  he  should  not  by  just  arms  seek 
to  recover,  he  could  neither  acquit  his  honour  nor 
answer  it  to  his  people.  But  his  noble  and  Chris- 
tian thoughts  rest  not  here :  for  his  resolution  .and 
hope  is,  to  make  the  reconquest  of  Naples  but  as  a  - 
bridge  to  transport  his  forces  intoGreeia;  and  not 
to  spare  blood  or  treasure,  if  it  were  to  the  im- 
pawning of  his  crown  and  dispeopling  of  France, 
till  either  he  hath  overthrown  the  empire  of  the  '^■^ 
Ottomans,  or  taken  it  in  his  way  to  Paradise.  The 
king  knoweth  well,  that  this  is  a  design  that  could 
not  arise  in  the  mind  of  any  king  that  did  not 
steadfastly  look  up  unto  God,  whose  quarrel  this 
is,  and  from  whom  cometh  both  the  will  and  the 
deed.  But  yet  it  is  agreeable  to  the  person  that 
he  beareth,  though  unworthy  of  the  thrice  Chris- 
tian king  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  church.  Where- 
unto  he  is  also  invited  by  the  example,  in  more 
ancient  time,  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Eng- 
land, the  first  renowned  king  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster ;  ancestor,  though  not  progenitor  to  your 
king ;  who  had  a  purpose  towards  the  end  of  his 
time,  as  you  know  better,  to  make  an  expedition 
into  the  Holy  Land ;  and  by  the  example  also, 
present  before  his  eyes,  of  that  honourable  and  re- 
ligious war  which  the  King  of  Spain  now  mak- 
etb,  and  hath  almost  brought  to  perfection,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  realm  of  Granada  from  the  > ' 
Moors.  And  although  this  enterprise  may  seem 
vast  and  unmeasured,  for  the  king  to  attempt  that 
by  his  own  forces,  wherein  heretofore  a  conjunc- 
tion of  most  of  the  Christian  princes  hath  found 
work  enough ;  yet  his  majesty  wisely  consider- 
eth,  that  sometimes  smaller  forces  being  united 
under  one  command,  are  more  effectual  in  proof, 
though  not  so  promising  in  opinion  and  fame,  than 
much  greater  forces,  variously  compounded  by 
association  and  leagues,  which  commonly  in  a  short 
time  after  their  beginnings  turn  to  dissociations 
and  divisions.  But,  my  lords,  that  which  is  a  . 
voice  from  heaven,  that  calleth  the  king  to  this  V 
enterprise,  is  a  rent  at  this  time  in  the  house  of  the 
Ottomans.  I  do  not  say  but  there  hath  been  bro- 
ther against  brother  in  that  house  before,  but 
never  any  that  had  refuge  to  the  arms  of  the  Chris- 
tian as  now  hath  Gemes,  brother  unto  Bajazet  that 
reigneth,  the  far  braver  man  of  the  two,  the  other 
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being  a  monk  and  a  philosopher,  and  better  read 
in  the  Alcoran  and  Ayerroes  than  able  to  wield 
the  sceptre  of  so  warlike  an  empire.  This  there- 
fore is  the  king  our  master's  memorable  and  he- 
roical  resolution  for  ^  holy  war*  And  because  he 
carrieth  in  this  the  person  of  a  Christian  soldier, 
as  well  as  of  a  great  temporal  monarch,  he  begin- 
neth  with  humility,  and  is  content  for  this  cause 
to  beg  peace  at  the  hands  ofother  Christian  kings. 
There  remaineth  only  rather  a  civil  request  tlmn 
any  essential  part  of  our  negotiation,  which  the 
king  maketh  to  the  king  your  sovereign.  The 
king,  as  all  the  worid  knoweth,  is  lord  in  chief  of 
the  duchy  of  Britain.  The  marriage  of  the  hmr 
belongeth  to  him  as  guardian.  This  is  a  private 
patrimonial  rig^t,  and  no  business  of  estate :  yet 
nevertheless,  to  run  a  fair  course  with  your  king, 
whom  he  desires  to  make  another  himself,  and  to 
be  one  and  the  same  thing  with  him,  his  request 
is,  that  with  the  king's  favour  and  consent  he  may 
dispose  of  her  marriage,  as  he  thinketh  good,  and 
make  void  the  intruded  and  pretended  marriage 
of  Maximilian,  according  to  justice.  This  my 
lords  is  all  that  I  have  to  say,  desiring  your  pardon 
for  my  weakness  in  the  delivery." 

Thna  did^ the.  £zQDch.jamba8sador8  with  great 
show  of  iheir  king's  affectiont  and  many  sugared 
words,  seek  to  addulce  all  matters  between  the 
two  kingV,  Having  two  thingsTor  their. ends  ;4he 
one  to  keep  the  king  quiet  till  the  marriage  ^th 
Britain  was  past ;  and  this  was  but  a  summer 
Triiit,  which  theiy  thought  was  almost  ripe,  and 
would  be  soon  gathered.  The  other  was  more 
lasting;  and  that  was  to  put  him  into  such  a 
temper  as  he  might  be  no  disturbance  or  impedi- 
ment to  the  voyage  fpr  Italy.  The  lords  of  the 
council  were  silent  and  said  only,  »*That  they 
knew  the  ambassadors  would  look  for  no  answer, 
till  they  had  reported  to  the  king :"  and  so  they 
rose  from  council.  The  king  could  not  well  tell 
what  to  think  of  the  marriage  of  Britain.  He 
saw  plainly  the  ambition  of  the  French  king  was 
to  impatronise  himself  of  the  duchy;  but  he 
wondered  he  would  bring  into  his  house  a 
litigious  marriage,  especially  considering  who 
was  his  successor.  But  weighing  one  thing  with 
another  he  gave  Britain  for  lost;  but  resolved 
to  make  his  profit  of  this  business  of  Britain,  as  a 
quarrel  for  war ;  and  that  of  Naples  as  a  wrench 
and  mean  for  peace;  being  well  advertised,  how 
strongly  the  king  was  bent  upon  that  action. 
Having  therefore  conferred  divers  times  with  his 
council,  and  keeping  himself  somewhat  close,  he 
gave  a  direction  to  the  chancellor,  for  a  formal 
answer  to  the  ambassadors,  and  that  he  did  in  the 
presence  of  his  council.  And  after  calling  the 
chancellor  to  him  apart,  bade  him  speak  in  such 
language  as  was  fit  for  a  treaty  that  was  to  end  in 
a  breach ;  and  gave  him  also  a  special  caveat, 
that  he  should  not  use  any  words  to  discourage 
tno  voyage  of  Italy     Soon  after  the  ambassadors 


were  sent  for  to  the  council,  and  the  lord  chancel- 
lor spake  to  them  in  this  sort: 

*^  My  lords  ambassadors,  I  shall  make  answer* 
by  the  king's  commandment,  unto  the  eloquent 
declaration  of  you,  my  lord  prior,  in  a  brief  and 
plain  manner.  The  king  forgetteth  not  his  former 
love  and  acquaintance  with  the  king  your  master; 
but  of  this  there  needeth  no  repetition.  For  if 
it  be  between  them  as  it  was,  it  is  well ;  if  there 
be  any  alteration,  it  is  not  words  that  will  make 
it  up. 

•<  For  the  business  of  Britain,  the  king  findeth 
it  a  little  strange  that  the  French  king  maketh 
mention  of  it  as  matter  well  deserving  at  hie 
hand:  for  that  deserving  was  no  more  but  to 
make  him  his  instrument  to  surprise  one  of  his 
best  confederates.  And  for  the  marriage,  the 
king  would  not  meddle  in  it,  if  your  master 
would  marry  by  the  hook,  and  not  by  the  sword. 

«« For  that  of  Flanders,  if  the  subjects  of  Bur- 
gundy had  appealed  to  your  king  as  tiieir  chief 
lord,  at  first  by  way  of  supplication,  it  might  have 
had  a  show  of  justice :  but  it  was  a  new  form  of 
process,  for  subjects  to  imprison  their  prince  first, 
and  to  slay  his  officers,  and  then  to  be  complain* 
ants.  The  king  saith,  That  sure  he  is,  when  the 
French  king  and  himself  sent  to  the  subjects  of 
Scotland,  that  had  taken  arms  against  their  king, 
they  both  spake  in  another  style,  and  did  in 
princely  manner  signify  their  detestation  of  po- 
pular attentates  upon  the  person  and  authority  d 
princes.  But,  my  lords  ambassadors,  the  king 
leaveth  these  two  actions  thus :  that  on  the  one 
side  he  hath  not  received  any  manner  of  satisfac- 
tion from  you  concerning  them ;  and  on  the  other, 
that  he  doth  not  apprehend  them  so  deeply,  as  in 
respect  of  them  to  refuse  to  treat  of  peace,  if  other 
things  may  go  hand  in  hand.  As  for  the  war  of 
Naples,  and  the  design  against  the  Turk:  the 
king  hath  commanded  me  expressly  to  say,  that 
he  doth  wish  with  all  his  heart  to  his  good 
brother  the  French  king,  that  his  fortunes  may 
succeed  according  to  his  hopes  and  honourable 
intentions.  And  whensoever  he  shall  hear  that 
he  is  prepared  for  Grecia,  as  your  master  is  pleased 
now  to  say  that  he  beggeth  a  peace  of  the  king, 
so  the  king  will  then  beg  of  him  a  part  in  that 
war. 

»« But  now,  my  lords  ambassadors,  I  am  to  pro- 
pound unto  you  somewhat  on  the  king's  part :  the 
king  your  master  hath  taught  our  king  what  to  say 
and  demand.  You  say,  my  lord  prior,  that  your 
king  is  resolved  to  recover  his  right  to  Naples, 
wrongfully  detained  from  him.  And  that  if  he 
should  not  thus  do  he  could  not  acquit  his 
honour,  nor  answer  it  to  his  people.  Think,  my 
lords,  that  the  king  our  master  saith  the  same 
thing  over  again  to  you  touching  Normandy, 
Guienne,  Anjou,  yea,  and  the  kingdom  of  France 
itself.  I  cannot  express  it  better  than  in  your 
own  words :  If  therefore  the  French  king  shall 
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eonsent  that  the  king  our  mast^'s  title  to  France, 
at  least  tribute  for  the  same,  be  handled  in  the 
treaty,  the  king  is  content  to  go  on  with  the  rest, 
'  otherwise  he  refaseth  to  treat.'* 

The  ambassadors  being  somewhat  abashed 
with  this  demand,  answered  in  some  heat :  That 
they  doubted  not,  but  the  king  their  sovereign's 
sword  would  be  able  to  maintain  his  sceptre :  and 
they  assured  themselves,  he  neither  could  nor 
would  yield  to  any  diminution  of  the  crown  of 
France  either  in  territory  or  regality :  but,  how- 
soever, they  were  too  great  matters  for  them  to 
speak  of,  having  no  commission.  It  was  replied, 
that  the  king  looked  for  no  other  answer  from 
^em,  but  would  forthwith  send  his  own  ambas- 
sadors to  the  French  king.  There  was  a  question 
also  asked  at  the  table ;  whether  the  French  king 
would  agree  to  have  the  disposing  of  the  marriagre 
of  Britain,  with  an  exception  and  exclusion  that 
he  should  not  marry  her  himself?  To  which  the 
ambassadors  answered :  That  \t  was  so  far  out  of 
their  king's  thoughts,  as  they  had  received  no 
instructions  touching  the  same.  Thus  were  the 
ambassadors  dismissed,  all  save  the  prior;  and 
were  followed  immediately  by  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Ormond,  and  Thomas  Gddenston,  Prior  of  Christ 
Church  in  Canterbury,  who  were  presently  sent 
over  into  France.  In  the  mean  space  Lionel, 
Bishop  of  Concordia,  was  sent  as  nuncio  from 
Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  to  both  kings,  to  move 
a  peace  between  thera.  For  Pope  Alexander, 
finding  himself  pent  and  locked  up  by  a  league 
and  association  of  the  principal  states  of  Italy, 
that  he  could  not  make  his  way  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  house,  which  he  immoderately 
thirsted  after,  was  desirous  to  trouble  the  waters 
In  Italy,  that  he  might  fish  the  better;  casting  the 
net  not  out  of  St.  Peter's,  but  out  of  Borgia's 
bark.  And  doubting  lest  the  fears  from  England 
might  stay  the  French  king's  voyage  into  Italy, 
despatched  this  bishop  to  compose  all  matters 
between  the  two  king's  if  he  could:  who  first 
repaired  to  the  French  king,  and  finding  him  well 
inclined,  as  he  conceived,  took  on  his  journey 
towards  England,  and  found  the  English  ambas- 
sadors at  Calais,  on  their  way  towards  the  French 
king.  After  some  conference  with  them,  he  was 
in  honourable  manner  transported  over  into  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  audience  of  the  king.  But 
notwithstanding  he  had  a  good  ominous  name  to 
have  made  a  peace,  nothing  followed :  for  in  the 
rr^tdean  time,  liie  purpose  of  the  French  king  to 
marry  the  duchess  could  be  no  longer  dissembled. 
Wherefore  the  English  ambassadors  finding  how 
things  went,  took  their  leave,  and  returned.  And 
the  prior  also  was  warned  from  hence  to  depart 
out  of  England.  Who  when  he  turned  his  back, 
more  like  a  pedant  than  an  ambassador,  dispersed 
a  bitter  libel,  in  Latin  verse,  against  the  king; 
nnto  which  the  king,  though  he  had  nothing  of  a 
pedant,  yet  was  content  to  cause  an  answer  to  be 


made  in  like  verse ;  and  that  as  speaking  in  his 
own  person,  but  in  a  style  of  scorn  and  sport. 
About  this  time  also  was  bom  the  king's  second 
son  Henry,  who  afterward  reigned.  And  soon 
after  followed  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage 
between  Charles,  and  Anne,  Duchess  of  Britain, 
with  whom  he  received  the  duchy  of  Britain  as  her 
dowry,  the  daughter  of  Maximilian  beibg  a  little 
before  sent  home.  Which  when  it  came  to  the  ears 
of  Maximilian,  who  would  never  believe  it  till  it 
was  done,  being  ever  the  principal  in  deceiving 
himself,  though  in  this  the  French  king  did  very 
handsomely  second  it,  and  tumbling  it  over  and 
over  in  his  thoughts,  that  he  should  at  one  blow, 
with  such  a  double  scorn,  be  defeated  both  of  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  and  his  own,  upon  both 
which  he  had  fixed  high  imaginations,  he  lost  all 
patience,  and  casting  off*  the  respects  fit  to  be 
cohfinu^n&etween  great  kings,  even  when  dieir 
blood*  is~ Hottest,  and  most  risen,  fell  to  bitter  in- 
vectives against  the  person  and  actions  of  the 
French  king.  And,  by  how  much  he  was  ihe^^ 
less  able  to  do,  talking  so  much  the  more,  spake  /  ^ 
all  the  injuries  he  could  devise  of  Charles,  say- 
ing: That  he  was  the  most  perfidious  man  upon 
the  earth,  and  that  he  had  made  a  marriage  com- 
pounded between  an  advowtry  and  a  rape ;  which 
was  done,  he  said,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God ; 
to  the  end  that,  the  nullity  thereof  being  so  ap- 
parent to  all  the  world,  the  race  of  so  unworthy 
a  person  might  not  reign  in  France.  And  forth- 
with he  sent  ambassadors  as  well  to  the  King  of 
England,  as  to  the  King  of  Spain,  to  incite  them 
to  war,  and  to  treat  a  league  offensive  against 
France,  promising  to  concur  with  great  forces  of 
his  own.  Hereupon,  the  King  of  England,  going 
nevertheless  his  own  way,  called  a  parliament,  it  ^ 
being  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign ;  and  the  first 
day  of  opening  thereof,  sitting  under  his  cloth  of 
estate,  spake  himself  unto  his  lords  and  commons 
in  this  manner. 

"  My  lords,  and  you  the  commons,  when  I  pur- 
posed to  make  a  war  in  Britain  by  my  lieutenant, 
I  made  declaration  thereof  to  you  by  my  chan- 
cellor. But  now  that  I  mean  to  make  war  upon 
France  in  person,  I  will  declare  it  to  you  myself^ 
That  war  was  to  defend  another  man's  right,  but 
this  is  to  recover  our  own;  and  that  ended  by 
accident,  but  we  hope  this  shall  end  in  victory. 

"The  French  king  troubles  the  Christian 
world :  that  which  he  hath  is  not  his  own,  and 
yet  he  sceketh  more.  He  hath  invested  himself 
of  Britain :  he  maintaineth  the  rebels  in  Flanders: 
and  he  threateneth  Italy.  For  ourselves,  he  hath 
proceeded  from  dissimulation  to  neglect;  and 
from  neglect  to  contumely.  He  hath  assailed 
onr  confederates ;  he  denieth  our  tribute :  in  a 
word,  he  seeks  war:  so  did  not  his  father,  but 
sought  peace  at  our  hands ;  and  so  perhaps  will 
he,  when  good  counsel  or  time  shall  make  hiic 
tee  as  much  as  his  father  did. 
2r2 
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«« Meanwhile,  let  us  make  his  ambition  our 
advantage;  and  let  us  not  stand  upon  a  few 
erowns  of  tribute  or  acknowledgment,  but,  by  the 
favour  of  Alnughty  God,  try  our  right  for  the 
crown  of  France  itself;  remembering  that  there 
V  hath  been  a  French  king  prisoner  in  England, 
'  and  a  King  of  England  crowned  in  France.  Our 
confederates  are  not  diminished.  Burgundy  is  in 
a  mightier  hand  than  ever,  and  never  more  pro- 
voked. Britain  cannot  help  us,  but  it  may  hurt 
them.  New  acquests  are  more  burden  than 
strength.  The  malcontents  of  his  own  kingdom 
have  not  been  base,  popular,  nor  titulary  impos- 
tors, but  of  a  higher  nature.  The  King  of  Spain, 
doubt  ye  not,  will  join  with  us,  not  knowing  wh«re 
ths  French  king*8  ambition  will  stay.  Our  holy 
father,  the  pope,  likes  no  Tramontanes  in  Italy. 
But  howsoever  it  be,  this  matter  of  confederates 
is  rather  to  be  thought  on  than  reckoned  on.  For 
God  forbid  but  England  should  be  able  to  get 
reason  of  France  without  a  second. 

*«  At  the  battles  of  Cressy,  Poictiera,  Agincourt, 
we  were  of  ourselves.  France  hath  much  people, 
and  few  soldiers.  They  have  no  stable  bands  of 
foot.  Some  good  horse  they  have ;  but  those  are 
forces  which  are  least  fit  for  a  defensive  war, 
where  the  actions  are  in  the  assailant*s  choice. 
It  was  our  discords  only  that  lost  France ;  and, 
by  the  power  of  God,  it  is  the  good  peace  which 
we  now  enjoy  that  will  recover  it.  God  hath 
hitherto  blessed  my  sword.  I  have,  in  this  time 
that  I  have  reigned,  weeded  out  my  bad  subjects, 
and  tried  my  good. .  My  people  and  I  know  one 
/nother,  which  breeds  confidence:  and  if  there 
rj  should  be  any  bad  blood  left  in  the  kingdom,  an 
honourable  foreign  war  will  vent  it  or  purify  it. 
In  this  great  business  let  me  have  your  advice 
and  aid.  If  any  of  you  were  to  make  his  son 
knight,  you  might  have  aid  of  your  tenants  by 
law.  This  concerns  the  knighthood  and  spurs 
of  the  kingdom,  whereof  I  am  father ;  and  bound 
not  only  to  seek  to  maintain  it,  but  to  advance  it : 
hut  for  matter  of  treasure,  let  it  not  be  taken  from 
the  poorest  sort,  but  from  those  to  whom  the 
benefit  of  the  war  may  redound.  France  is  no 
wilderness ;  and  I,  that  profess  good  husbandry, 
hope  to  make  the  war,  after  the  beginnings  to  pay 
itself.  Go  together  in  God's  name,  and  lose  no 
time;  for  I  have  called  this  parliament  wholly  for 
this  cause." 

Thus  spake  the  king;  but  for  all  this,  though 

^e  showed  great  forwardness  for  a  war,  not  only 

j  to  his  parliament  and  court,  but  to  his  privy  coun- 

I  cil  likewise,  except  the  two  bishops  and  a  few 

I  more,  yet  nevertheless  in  his  secret  intentions  he 

'  1  had  no  purpose  to  go  through  with  any  war  upon 

'  \  France.     But  the  truth  was,  that  he  did  but  traflUc 

I  with  that  war,  to  make  his  return  in  money.     He 

\knew  well,  that  France  was  now  entire  and  at 

unity  with  itself,  and  never  so  mighty  many  years 

before.     He  saw  by  the  taste  that  he  had  of  his 


forces  sent  into  Britain,  that  &e  French  knew 
well  enough  how  to  make  war  with  the  Englishf 
by  not  putting  things  to  the  hazard  of  a  battlet 
but  wearing  Uiem  by  long  sieges  of  towns,  and 
strong  fortified  encampinga.    James  the  Third  of 
Scotland,  his  true  friend  and  confederate,  gone; 
and  James  the  Fourth,  that  had  succeeded,  wholly 
at  the  devotion  of  France,  and  ill  affected  towards 
him.    As  for  ^e  conjunctions  of  Ferdinando  of 
Spain  and  Maximilian,  he  could  make  no  founda- 
tion upon  them.    For  the  one  had  power,  and  not 
will ;  and  the  other  had  will,  and  not  power.    Be- 
sides ^at,  Ferdinando  had  but  newly  taken  breath 
from  the  war  with  the  Moore ;  and  merchanded  at 
this  time  with  France  for  the  restoring  of  ths 
counties  of  Rusaignon  and  Perpignan,  oppigno- 
rated  to  the  French.    Neither  was  he  out  of  fear 
of  the  discontents  and  ill  blood  within  the  realm; 
which  having  used  always  to  repress  and  appease 
in  pereon,  he  was  loath  ^ey  should  find  him  at  m 
distance  beyond  sea,  and  engaged  in  war.    Find- 
ing therefore  the  inconveniences  and  difficulties 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  he  cast  with  himself 
how  to  compass  two  things^^  Hie  one,  how  bj' 
the  declaration  and  inchoation  of  a  war  to  make 
his  profit    The  other,  how  to  coxne  off  fVom  the 
*war  with  saving  of  his  hoobiUa.^  Fo^'proplff  iTj 
was  to  be  made  two  ways;  upon  his  subjects  fat  / 
the  war,  and  upon  his  enemies  for  tb9  pOQfi&Uiku 
a  good  merchant,  that  maketh  his  gain  bothopo^' ,' 
the  commodities  exported,  and  imported  back    ' 
again.     For  the  point  of  honour,  wherein  he 
might  suffer  for  giving  over  the  war;  he  con- 
sidered well,  that  as  he  could  not  trust  upon  the  . 
aids  of  Ferdinando  and  Maximilian  for  supports  : 
of  war ;  so  the  impuissance  of  the  one,  and  the  • 
double  proceeding  of  the  other,  lay  fair  for  him  * 
for  occasions  to  accept  of  peace.    These  thing^s  he 
did  wisely  foresee,  and  did  as  artificially  conduct, 
whereby  all  things  fell  into  his  lap  as  he  desired.  * 
For,  as  for  the  parliament,  it  presently  took  fire,  , 
being  affectionate,  of  old,  to  the  war  of  France ;  ' 
and  desirous  afresh  to  repair  the  dishonour  they 
thought  the  king  sustained  by  tlie  loss  of  Britain. 
Therefore  they  advised  the  king,  with  great  ala- 
crity, to  undertake  the  war  of  France.      And 
although  the  parliament  consisted  of  the  firat  and 
second  nobility,  together  with  principal  citixens 
and  townsmen,  yet  worthily  and  justly  respecting 
more  the  people,  whose  deputies  they  were,  than 
their  own  private  peraons,  and  finding  by  the 
lord  chancellor's  speech  the  king's  inclination 
that  way,  they  consented    that  commissionera 
should  go  forth  for  the  gathering  and  levying  of  a 
benevolence  from  the  more  able  sort.    This  tax, 
called  a  benevolence,  was  devised  by  Edward  the 
Fourth,  for  which  he  sustained  much  envy.     It 
was  abolished  by  Richard  the  Third  by  act  of 
parliament,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people 
and  it  was  now  revived  by  the  king,  but  with 
consent  of  parliament,  for  so  it  was  not  in  the 
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time  of  King  Edwaid  the  Foutli.  Bat  by  this 
waj  he  raised  exceeding  great  sums.  Insomuch 
as  &e  city  of  London,  in  &oae  days,  eontribnted 
nine  thousand  pounds  and  better;  and  that  chiefly 
lericd  upon  the  wealthier  sorL  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion of  a  dilemma,  that  Bishop  Morton  the  chan- 
cellor used,  to  raise  up  the  benerolence  to  higher 
rates ;  and  some  called  it  his  fork,  and  some  his 
crutch.  For  he  had  coached  an  article  in  the  in- 
structions to  the  commissioners  who  were  to  lery 
the  benerolence;  «*That  if  they  met  with  any 
that  were  sparing,  they  should  tell  them,  that  they 
must  needs  have,  because  they  laid  ap :  and  if 
they  wefe  spenders,  (hey  must  needs  hare,  be- 
cause it  was  seen  in  their  port  and  manner  of 
liring.^  So  neither  kind  came  amiss. 
/  This  parliament  was  merely  a  parliament  of 
/  war;  for  it  was  in  substance  but  a  declaration  of 
I  war  against  Igrance  and  Scotland,  with  some 
V  statutes  conducing  thereunto :  as,  the  severe  pun- 
ishing of  mort-pays,  and  keeping  back  of  soldiers* 
wages  in  captains ;  the  like  severity  for  the  de- 
parture of  soldiers  without  license ;  strengthen- 
ing of  the  conmion  law  in  favour  of  protections 
for  those  that  were  in  the  king*s  service ;  and  the 
setting  the  gate  open  and  wide  for  men  to  sell  or 
mortgage  their  lands,  without  fines  for  alienation, 
to  furnish  themselves  with  money  for  the  war; 
and  lastly,  the  voiding  of  all  Scottish  men  oat  of 
England.  There  was  also  a  statute  for  the  dis- 
persing of  the  standard  of  the  exchequer  through- 
out England ;  thereby  to  size  weights  and  mea- 
sures ;  and  two  or  three  more  of  less  impoitance. 
Afler  the  paHiament  was  broken  up,  which 
lasted  not  long,  the  king  went  on  with  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  war  of  France ;  yet  neglected  not 
in  the  mean  time  the  afiairs  of  Maximilian  for  the 
quieting  of  Flanders,  and  restoring  him  to  his 
aathority  amongst  his  subjects.  For  at  that  time 
the  Lord  of  Ravenstein,  being  not  only  a  subject 
rebelled,  but  a  servant  revolted,  and  so  mach  the 
]/  more  malicious  and  violent,  by  the  aid  of  Bmges 
and  Gaunt,  had  taken  the  town  and  both  the  cas- 
tles of  Sluice,  as  we  said  before:  and  having,  by 
the  commodity  of  the  haven,  gotten  together  cer- 
tain ships  and  barks,  fell  to  a  kind  of  piratical 
trade ;  robbing,  and  spoiling,  and  taking  prisoners 
the  ships  and  vessels  of  all  nations  that  passed 
along  that  coast  towards  the  mart  of  Antwerp,  or 
into  any  part  of  Brabant,  Zealand,  or  ¥*riezeland ; 
being  ever  well  victualled  from  Picardy,  besides 
the  commodity  of  victuals  from  Sluice,  and  the 
eoontry  adjacent,  and  the  avails  of  his  own  prixes. 
The  French  assisted  him  still  underhand ;  and  he 
likewise,  as  all  men  do  that  have  been  of  both 
sides,  thought  himself  not  safe,  except  he  depend- 
ed upon  a  third  person. 

There  was  a  small  town  some  two  miles  from 
Bruges  towards  the  sea,  called  Dam ;  which  was 
a  fort  and  approach  to  Bruges,  and  had  a  relation 
also  to  Sluice. 


This  town  the  Kng  of  die  Romans  had  attempt- 
ed often,  not  for  any  worth  of  the  town  in  itself, 
but  because  it  might  choke  Broges,  and  cut  it  off 
from  the  sea,  and  ever  failed.  But  therewith  the 
Dake  of  Saxony  came  down  into  Flanders,  taking 
upon  him  the  person  of  an  amjme,  to  eompoee 
things  between  Maximilian  and  his  subjects ;  hot 
being,  indeed,  fest  and  assured  to  Maximilian. 
Upon  this  pretext  of  neutrality  and  treaty  he  re- 
paired to  Bruges,  desiring  of  the  States  of  Bruges  to 
enter  peaceably  into  their  own  town,  with  a  retinae 
of  some  number  of  men  of  arms  fit  for  his  estate ; 
being  somewhat  the  more,  as  he  said,  the  better 
to  guard  him  in  a  country  that  was  up  in  arms  : 
and  bearing  them  in  hand,  that  he  was  to  commu- 
nicate with  them  of  divers  matters  of  great  im- 
portance for  their  good.  Which  having  obtained 
of  them,  he  sent  his  carriages  and  harbingers  be- 
fore him,  to  provide  his  lodging.  So  that  his 
men  of  war  entered  the  city  in  good  array,  but  in 
peaceable  manner,  and  he  followed.  They  that 
went  before  inquired  still  for  inns  and  lodgings, 
as  if  they  would  have  rested  there  all  night ;  and 
60  went  on  till  they  came  to  the  gate  that  leadeth 
directly  towards  Dam;  and  they  of  Bruges  only 
gaxed  upon  them  and  gave  them  passage.  Tlia 
captains  and  inhabitants  of  Dam  also  suspected 
no  harm  from  any  that  passed  through  Bruges ; 
and  discovering  forces  aAir  off  supposed  they  had 
been  some  soccours  that  were  come  from  their 
friends,  knowing  some  dangers  towards  them. 
And  so  perceiving  nothing  but  well  till  it  was 
too  late,  suffered  them  to  enter  their  town.  Bj 
which  kind  of  slight,  rather  than  stratagem,  die 
to#h  ofDam  was  taken,  and  the  town  of  Bruges 
shrewdly  blocked  up,  whereby  they  took  great 
discouragement. 

The  Duke  of  Saxony,  having  won  the  town  of 
Dam,  sent  immediately  to  the  king  to  let  him 
know,  that  it  was  Sluice  chiefly,  and  the  Locd 
Ravenstein,  that  kept  the  rebellion  of  Flanders  in 
life :  and  that  if  it  pleased  the  king  to  besiege  it 
by  sea,  he  also  would  besiege  it  by  land,  and  so 
cut  out  die  core  of  those  wars. 

The  king,  willing  to  uphold  the  audiority  of 
Maximilian,  the  better  to  hold  France  in  awe,  and 
being  likewise  sued  unto  by  his  merchants,  for 
that  the  seas  were  much  infested  by  the  barks  of 
the  Lord  Ravenstehi;  sent  straight^ays  Sir  Ed- 
ward Poy  nings,  a  valiant  man,  and  of  good  service, 
with  twelve  ships,  well  furnished  with  soldiers 
and  artillery,  to  clear  the  seas,  and  to  besiege 
Sluice  on  that  part.  The  Englishmen  did  not 
only  coop  up  the  Lord  Ravenstein,  diat  he  stirred 
not,  and  likewise  hold  in  strait  siege  the  maritime 
part  of  die  town,  but  also  assailed  one  of  the  cas- 
tles, and  renewed  the  assault  so  for  twenty  days* 
space,  issuing  still  out  of  their  ships  at  die  ^b, 
as  they  made  great  slaughter  of  them  of  the  caa- 
de;  who  condnudly  fov^t  with  diem  to  repnlae 
tiiem,  diough  of  di0  En^h  part  also  were  tlaia 
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a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford*8,  and  some  fifty 
more* 

But  the  siege  still  continuing  more  and  more 
strait,  and  both  the  castles,  which  were  the  prin- 
cipal strength  of  the  tovhi,  being  distressed,  the 
one  by  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  other  by  the 
English ;  and  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  the  Lord 
Ravenstein  had  made  between  both  castles,  where- 
by succours  and  relief  might  pass  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  being  on  a  night  set  on  fire  by 
the  English,  he  despairing  to  hold  the  town,  yield- 
ed, at  the  last,  the  castles  to  the  English,  and  the 
town  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  by  composition. 
Which  done,  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Sir  Edward 
Poynings  treated  with  them  of  Bruges,  to  submit 
themselyes  to  Maximilian  their  lord ;  which  after 
some  time  they  did,  paying,  in  some  good  part, 
the  charge  of  the  war,  whereby  the  Almains  and 
foreign  succours  were  dismissed.  The  example 
of  Bruges  other  of  the  revolted  towns  followed ; 
so  that  Maximilian  grew  to  be  out  of  danger,  but, 
as  his  manner  was  to  handle  matters,  never  out 
of  necessity.  And  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  after 
he  had  continued  at  Sluice  some  good  while  till 
all  things  were  settled,  returned  unto  the  king, 
being  then  before  Boloign. 

Somewhat  about  this  time  came  lett^^  from 
i  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  King  and  Queen  of 
/  Spain ;  signifying  the  final  conquest  of  Grenada 
from  the  Moors ;  which  action,  in  itself  so  worthy. 
King  Ferdinando,  whose  manner  was  never  to 
lose  any  virtue  for  the  showing,  had  expressed  and 
'^  displayed  in  his  letters  at  large,  with  all  particu- 

'J  larities  and  religious  punctos  and  ceremonies, 

fc  X'         ^^at  were  observed  in  the  reception  of  that  city 
•  ^  and  kingdom:  showing,  amongst  other  things, 

w    I  that  the  king  would  not  by  any  means  in  person 

<  enter  the  city,  until  he  had  first  aloof  seen  the 

^  cross  set  up  upon  the  greater  tower  of  Granada, 

•v  V  whereby  it  became  Christian  ground.    Thatlike- 

j  wise,  before  he  would  enter,  he  did  homage  to 

*^  God  above,  pronouncing  by  a  herald  from  the 

V  height  of  that  tower,  that  he  did  acknowledge  to 

'j  have  recovered  that  kingdom  by  the  help  of  God 

Almighty,  and  the  glorious  Virgin,  and  the  vir- 
^  tuous  Apostle  Saint  James,  and  the  holy  father 

Innocent  the  Eighth,  together  with  the  aids  and 
services  of  his  prelates,  nobles,  and  commons. 
Tliat  yet  he  stirred  not  from  his  camp  till  he  had 
seen  a  little  army  of  martyrs,  to  the  number  of 
seven  hundred  and  more  Christians  that  had  lived 
in  bonds  and  servitude,  as  slaves  to  the  Moors, 
pass  before  his  eyes,  singing  a  psalm  for  their  re- 
demption; and  that  he  had  given  tribute  unto 
God,  by  alms  and  relief  extended  to  them  all  for 
his  admission  into  the  city.  These  things  were 
in  the  letters,  with  many  more  ceremonies  of  a 
kind  of  holy  ostentation. 

The  king,  ever  willing  to  put  himself  into  the 
consort  or  quire  of  all  religious  actions,  and  natu- 
rally afifecting  much  the  King  of  Spain,  as  far  as 


one  king  can  affect  another,  partly  for  hia  virtqes^ 
and  parUy  for  a  counterpoise  to  France;  upon  the 
receipt  of  these  letters  sent  all  his  nobles  and  pre- 
lates that  were  about  the  court,  together  with  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in  great  solemni- 
ty to  the  church  of  Paul ;  there  to  hear  a  declare 
tion  from  the  lord  chancellor,  now  cardioaL 
When  they  were  assembled,  the  cardinal  standing 
upon  the  uppermost  step  or  half-pace,  before  the 
quire,  and  all  the  nobles,  prelates,  and  governors 
of  the  city  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  made  a  speech 
to  them ;  letting  them  know,  that  fhey  were  as- 
sembled in  that  consecrate  place  to  sing  unto  God 
a  new  song.  For  that,  said  he,  these  many  yean 
the  Christians  have  not  gained  new  ground  or 
territory  upon  the  Infidels,  nor  enlarged  and  set 
further  the  bounds  of  the  Christian  world.  Bot 
this  is  now  done  by  the  prowess  and  devotion  of 
Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  Kings  of  Spain;  who 
have,  to  their  immortal  honour,  recovered  the 
great  and  rich  kingdom  of  Grenada,  and  the  popu- 
lous and  mighty  city  of  the  same  name,  from  the 
Moors,  having  been  in  possession  thereof  by  the 
space  of  seven  hundred  years  and  more :  for  which 
this  assembly  and  all  Christians  are  to  render 
laud  and  thanks  unto  Crod,  and  to  celebrate  this 
noble  act  of  the  King  of  Spain;  who  in  this  is 
not  only  victorious  but  apostolical,  in  the  gaining 
of  new  provinces  to  the  Christian  faith.  And 
the  rather,  for  that  this  victory  and  conquest  it 
obtained  without  much  effusion  qf  blood.  Where- 
by it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  shall  be  gained  not 
only  new  territory,  but  infinite  souls  to  the  Chnrdi 
of  Christ,  whom  the  Almighty,  as  it  seeais,  would 
have  live  to  be  converted.  Herewithal  he  did  re- 
late some  of  the  most  memorable  particulars  of 
the  war  and  victory.  And  after  his  speech  ended, 
the  whole  assembly  went  solemnly  in  procession, 
and  *«Te  Deum'*  was  sung. 

Immediately  after  the  solemnity,  the  king  kept 
his  May-day  at  his  palace  of  Sheen,  now  Rich- 
mond. Where,  to  warm  the  blood  of  his  nobility 
and  gallants  against  the  war,  he  kept  great  tri- 
umphs of  Justing  and  tourney  during  all  that 
month.  In  which  space  it  so  fell  out,  that  Sir 
James  Parker,  and  Hugh  Vaughan,  one  of  the 
king's  gentlemen  ushers,  having  had  a  controvar- 
sy  touching  certain  arms  that  the  king-at-aims 
had  given  Vaughan,  were  appointed  to  run  some 
courses  one  against  another.  And  by  accident 
of  a  faulty  helmet  that  Parker  had  on,  he  was 
stricken  into  the  mouth  at  the  first  coorse,  so&at 
his  tongue  was  borne  unto  the  hinder  part  of  his 
head,  in  such  sort  that  he  died  presently  upon  the 
place.  Which,  because  of  the  controversy  pre- 
cedent, and  the  death  that  followed,  was  accoiml- 
ed  amongst  the  vulgar  as  a  combat  or  trial  of 
right  The  king  towards  the  end  of  this  summer, 
having  put  his  forces,  wherewith  he  meant  to  in- 
vade  France,  in  readiness,  but  so  as  thej  were 
not  yet  met  or  mustered  together,  sent  UrswidL 
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now  made  his  almoner,  and  Sir  John  Risley,  to 
Maximilian,  to  let  tiim  know  that  he  was  in  arms, 
ready  to  pass  the  seas  into  France,  and  did  hut 
expect  to  hear  from  him,  when  and  where  he  did 
appoint  to  join  with  him,  accordingr  to  his 
promise  made  unto  him  by  Gountebalt,  his  am- 
bassador. 
fThe  English  ambassadors  having  repaired  to 
laximilian,  did  ^nd  his  power  and  promise  at  a 
ery  great  distance ;  he  being  utterly  unprovided 
f  men,  money,  and  arms,  for  any  such  enterprise. 
For  Maximilian,  having  neither  wing  to  fly  on, 
for  that  his  patrimony  of  Austria  was  not  in  his 
hands,  his  father  being  then  living,  and  on  the 
other  side,  his  matrimonial  territories  of  Flanders 
were  partly  in  dowry  to  his  mother-in-law,  and 
partly  not  serviceable,  in  respect  of  the  late  rebel- 
lions ;  was  thereby  destitute  of  means  to  enter  in- 
to war.  The  ambassadors  saw  this  well,  but 
wisely  theught  fit  to  advertise  the  king  thereof, 
rather  than  to  return  themselves,  till  the  king^s 
further  pleasure  were  known :  the  rather,  for  that 
Maximilian  himself  spake  as  great  as  ever  he  did  be- 
fore, and  entertained  them  with  dilatory  answers : 
80  as  the  formal  part  of  their  ambassage  might 
well  warrant  and  require  their  further  stay.  The 
king  hereupon,  who  doubted  as  much  before,  and 
saw  through  his  business  from  the  beginning, 
wrote  back  to  the  ambassadors,  commending  their 
1  discretion  in  not  returning,  and  willing  them  to 
f  I  keep  the  state  wherein  they  found  Maximilian  as 
va  secret,  till  they  heard  further  from  him:  and^ 
meanwhile  went  on  with  his  voyage  royal  for 
France,  suppressing  for  a  time  this  advertisement 
touching  Maximilian's  poverty  and  disability. 

By  this  time  was  drawn  together  a  great  and 
jwissant  army  into  the  city  of  London ;  in  which 
welre  Thomas,  Marquis  Dorset;  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Arundell ;  Thomas,  Earl  of  Derby ;  George,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury ;  Edmund,  Earl  of  Suffolk;  Ed- 
ward, Earl  of  Devonshire;  George,  Earl  of  Kent; 
the  Earl  of  Essex ;  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormond ; 
with  a  grreat  number  of  barons,  knights,  and  prin- 
cipal gentlemen;  and  amongst  them  Richard 
Thomas,  much  noted  for  the  brave  troops  that  he 
brought  out  of  Wales.  The  army  rising,  in  the 
whole,  to  the  number  of  five^and-twenty  thousand 
foot,  and  sixteen  hundred  horse ;  over  which  the 
king,  constant  in  his  accustomed  trust  and  em- 
ployment, made  Jasper,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
John,  Earl  of  Oxford,  generals  under  his  own 
person.  The  ninth  of  September,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  departed  from  Greenwich 

S towards  the  sea ;  all  men  wondering  that  he  took 
that  season,  being  so  near  winter,  to  begin  the 
war ;  and  some  thereupon  gathering,  it  was  a  sign 
that  the  war  would  not  be  long.  Nevertheless 
the  king  gave  out  the  contrary,  thus :  *<  That  he, 
intending  not  to  make  a  summer  business  of  it, 
hut  a  resolute  war,  without  term  prefixed,  until 
he  had  recovered  France;  it  skilled  not  mnoh 
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when  he  began  it,  especially  having  Calais  at  his 
back,  where  he  might  winter,  if  the  reason  of  the 
war  so  required.'*  The  sixth  of  October  he  em- 
barked at  Sandwich ;  and  the  same  day  took  land 
at  Calais,  which  was  the  rendezvous,  where  all 
the  forces  were  assigned  to  meet.  But  in  this 
his  journey  towards  the  seapside,  wherein,  for  the 
cause  that  we  shall  now  speak  of,  he  hovered  so 
much  the  longer,  he  had  received  letters  from  the 
Lord  Cordes,  who  the  hotter  he  was  against  the 
English  in  time  of  war,  had  the  more  credit  in  a 
negotiation  of  peace;  and  besides,  was  held  a 
man  open  and  of  good  faith.  In  which  letters 
there  was  made  an  overture  of  ^eace  from  the 
French  king,  with  such  conditions  as  were  soin^" 
what  to  the  king's  taste ;  but  this  was  carried  at 
the  first  with  wonderful  secrecy.  The  king  was 
no  sooner  come  to  Calais,  but  the  calm  winds  of 
peace  began  to  blow.  For  first,  the  English  am* 
bassadors  returned  out  of  Flanders  from  Maxi- 
milian, and  certified  the  king,  that  he  was  not  to  ^ 
hope  for  any  aid  from  Maximilian,  for  that  he 
was  altogether  unprovided.  His  will  was  good, 
but  he  lacked  money.  And  this  was  made 
known  and  spread  through  the  army.  And 
although  the  English  were  therewithal  nothing 
dismayed,  and  that  it  be  the  manner  of  soldiers 
upon  bad  news  to  speak  the  more  bravely ;  ye$ 
nevertheless  it  was  a  kind  of  preparative  to  a 
peace.  Instantly  in  the  neck  of  this,  as  the  king 
had  laid  it,  came  the  news  that  Ferdinando  and 
I^h^Mfti  Ki"g"  ^^  ^r^^Pi  ^^^  concluded  a  peace' 
with  Kin^  Charles;  and  that  Charles ^ad  restored 
lEiilothem  the  counties  of  Russignon  and  Perpig- 
nan,  which  formerly  were  mortgagea  by  John^ 
King  of  Arragon,  Ferdinando's  father,  onto  France 
for  three  hundred  thousand  crowns :  which  debt 
was  also  upon  this  peace  by  Charles  clearly 
released.  This  came  also  handsomely  to  put  on 
the  peace ;  both  because  so  potent  a  confederate 
was  fallen  off,  and  because  it  was  a  fair  example 
of  a  peace  bought :  so  as  the  king  should  not  be 
the  sole  merchant  in  this  peace.  Upon  these  airs 
of  peace,  the  king  was  content  that  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  the  Lord  D'Aubigny,  governor  of 
Calais,  should  give  a  meeting  unto  the  Lord 
Cordes,  for  the  treaty  of  a  peace.  But  himself, 
nevertheless,  and  his  army,  the  fifteenth  of  October, 
removed  from  Calais,  and  in  four  days  march  sat 
him  down  before  Boloign. 

During  this  fiifigfi  pf  Boloign,  which  continued 
near  a  month,  there  passed  no  memorable  action, 
nor  accident  of  war;  only  Sir  John  Savage,  a  f. 
valiant  captain,  was  slain,  riding  about  the  walls 
of  the  town,  to  take  a  view.  The  town  was  both 
well  fortified  and  well  manned ;  yet  it  was  dis- 
tressed, and  ready  for  an  assault  Which,  if  it 
had  been  given,  as  was  thought,  would  have  cost 
much  blood :  but  yet  the  town  would  have  been 
carried  in  the  end.  Meanwhile  a  j^eace  was 
ooDolttded  by  the  commissioners,  to  continue  for 
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both  the  kings'  lives.  Where  there  was  no  article 
of  importance ;  heing  in  effect  rather  a  bargain 
than  a  treaty.  For  all  things  remained  as  they 
were,  save  that  there  should  be  paid  to  the  king 
seven  hundred  forty-five  thousand  ducats  in  pre- 
sent, for  his  charges  in  that  Journey ;  and  five  and 
twenty  thousand  crowns  yearly,  for  his  charges 
sustained  in  the  aids  of  the  Britons.  For  which 
annual,  though  he  had  Maximilian  bound  before 
for  those  charges,  yet  he  counted  the  alteration  of 
ilie  hand  as  much  as  the  principal  debt.  And 
besides,  it  was  left  somewhat  indefinitely  when 
it  should  determine  or  expire;  which  made  the 
English  esteem  it  as  a  tribute  carried  under  fair 
terms.  And  the  truth  is,  it  was  paid  both  to  the 
king  and  to  his  son,  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
longer  than  it  could  continue  upon  any  computa- 
tion of  charges.  There  was  also  assigned  by  the 
French  king,  unto  all  the  king's  principal  coun- 
sellors, great  pensions,  besides  rich  gifts  for  the 
present.  Which  whether  the  king  did  permit, 
to  save  his  own  purse  from  rewards,  or  to  com^ 
municate  the  enry  of  a  business,  that  was  dis- 
pleasing to  his  people,  was  diversely  interpreted. 
For  certainly  the  king  had  no  great  fancy  to  own 
this  peace.  And  therefore  a  little  before  it  was 
concluded,  he  had-  underhand  procured  some  of 
his  best  captains  and  men  of  war  to  advise  him 
to  a  peace,  under  their  hands,  in  an  earnest  man- 
ner, in  the  nature  of  a  supplication.  But  the 
truth  is,  this  peace  was  welcome  to  both  kings. 
To  Charles,  for  that  it  assured  unto  hini  th'cTpos- 

-•8588ioh'pf,"Brittunf  ^d  freed  the  enterprise  of 
Naples.  To  Henry,  for  that  it  filled  liis  cbfiers ; 
and  that  ho  foresaw  at  that  time  a  siorm  of  inward 
troubles  coming,  upon  him,  which  presently  after 
brake  forth,  v. But  it  gave  no  less  discontent  to 
tlie  nobility  and  principal  persons  of  the  army, 
who  had  many  of  them  sold  or  engaged  their 
estates  upon  the  hopes  of  the  war.  They  stuck 
not  to  say,  <*That  the  king  cared  not  to  plume 
his  nobility  and  people,  to  feather  himself."  And 
some  made  themselves  merry  with  that  the  king 
had  said  in  parliament ;  <«  That  after  the  war  was 
once  begun,  he  doubted  not  but  to  make  it  pay 
itself;''  saying,  he  had  kept  promise. 

Having  risen  from  Boloign,  he  went  to  Calais, 
where  he  stayed  some  time.  From  whence  also 
he  wrote  letters,  which  was  a  courtesy  that  he 
sometimes  used,  to  the  Mayor  of  London,  and  the 
mldermen  his  brethren;  half  bragging  what  great 
sums  he  had  obtained  for  the  peace;  knowing 
well  that  full  coffers  of  the  king  is  ever  good 
news  to  London.    And  better  news  it  would  have 

I  been,  if  their  benevolence  had  been  but  a  loan. 
And  upon  the  seventeenth  of  December  following, 
he  returned  to  Westminster,  where  he  kept  his 
Christmas. 

Soon  after  the  king's  return,  he  sent  the  order 

rf  the  garter  to  Alphonso,  Duke  of  Calabria, 

*de»t  son  to  Ferdinando,  King  of  Naplss.    An 


honour  sought  by  that  prince  to  hold  him  «p  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Italians;  who,  expecting  the  anet 
of  Charles,  made  great  aocoant  of  the  amity  of 
England  for  a  bridle  to  Fiance.  It  was  received 
by  Alphonso  with  all  the  ceremony  and  pomp  tfaift 
€ould  be  devised,  as  things  used  to  be  earned  that 
are  intended  for  opinion.  It  was  sent  by  Uiswick; 
upon  whom  the  king  bestowed  this  ambassage  to  . 
help  him  aflsr  many  dry  employments. 

At  this  time  the  king  began  again  to  be  haunted 
with  spirits,  by  the  magic  and  cnrious  arts  of  the  / 
Lady  Margaret;  who  raised  up  the  ghost  of  i'^ 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  second  son  to  Kinf 
Edward  the  Fourth,  to  walk  and  Tex  the  king. 
This  was  a  finer  counterfeit  stone  than  Lambert  ^■ 
Simnel;  better  done,  and  worn  upon  giealv 
hands ;  being  graced  after  with  the  wearing  of  a  x' 
King  of  France,  and  a  King  of  Scotland,  not  of  a 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  only.  And  fcH-  Siomei, 
there  was  not  much  in  him,  more  than  that  he 
was  a  handsome  boy,  and  did  not  shame  his  lobes. 
But  this  youth,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  speik« 
was  such  a  mercurial,  as  the  like  hath  addom 
been  known;  and  could  make  his  own  part,  if  at 
any  time  he  chanced  to  be  out.  Wherefore  this 
being  one  of  the  strangest  examples  of  a  peisoiia* 
tion,  that  ever  was  in  elder  or  later  times;  It 
deserveth  to  be  discovered,  and  related  at  the  folL 
Although  the  king's  manner  of  showing  thingi 
by  pieces,  and  by  dark  lights,  hath  so  muffled  il^ 
that  it  hath  left  it  almost  as  a  mystery  to  this 
day. 

The  Lady  Margaret,  whom  the  king's  friends 
called  Juno,  because  she  was  to  him  as  Juno  wis 
to  iEneas,  stirring  both  heaven  and  hell  to  do 
him  mischief,  for  a  foundation  of  her  paitieolM' 
practices  against  him,  did  continually,  by  lU 
means  possible,  nourish,  maintain,  and  divulgs 
the  dying  opinion,  that  Richard,  Duke  of  Ysric, 
second  son  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  was  not  oiid>* 
dered  in  the  Tower,  as  was  given  oat,  but  saved 
alive.  For  that  those  that  were  employed  in  that 
barbarous  fact,  having  destroyed  the  elder  broths^ 
were  stricken  with  remorse  and  compassion  to- 
wards the  younger,  and  set  him  privily  at  liberty 
to  seek  his  fortune.  This  lure  she  cast  abroad, 
thinking  that  this  fame  and  belief,  together  with 
the  fresh  example  of  Lambert  Simnel,  would 
draw  at  one  time  or  other  some  birds  to  strike 
upon  it.  She  used  likenvise  a  further  diligenee, 
not  committing  all  to  chance :  for  she  had  sons 
secret  espials,  like  to  the  Turks'  commissionos 
for  children  of  tribute,  to  look  abroad  for  hand- 
some and  graceful  youths,  to  make  -Plantagepots, 
and  Dukes  of  York.  At  the  last  she  did  l^t  on 
one,  in  whom  all  things  met,  as  one  would  wiik, 
to  serve  her  turn  for  a  counterfeit  of  Riehaid, 
Duke  of  York. 

This  was  Perkin  Warbe^  whose  adventaifs 
we  shall  now  describe.  Tor  first,  the  yeois 
agreed  well.    Secondly,  he  was  a  yonth  of  fisi 
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layoQr  and  shape.  But  more  than  that,  he  had 
Boch  a^  crafty  and  bewitching  fashion,  both  to 
move  pity,  and  to  induce  belief,  as  was  like  a 
kind  of  fascination  and  enchantment  to  those  that 
saw  him,  or  heard  him.  Thirdly,  he  had  been 
from  his  childhood  such  a  wanderer,  or,  as  the 
king  called  him,  such  a  land-loper,  as  it  was  ex- 
treme hard  to  hunt  out  his  nest  and  parents. 
Neither  again  could  any  man,  by  company  or 
conversing  with  him,  be  able  to  say  or  detect 
well  what  he  was,  he  did  so  flit  from  place  to 
\  place.  Lastly,  there  was  a  circumstance,  which 
/is  mentioned  by  one  that  wrote  in  the  same  time, 
/  that  is  very  likely  to  have  made  somewhat  to  the 
'  matter :  which  is,  that  King  Edward  the  Fourth 
was  his  godfather.  Which,  as  it  is  somewhat 
suspicious  for  a  wanton  prince  to  become  gossip 
in  so  mean  a  house,  and  might  make  a  man  think, 
that  he  might  indeed  have  in  him  seme  base  blood 
of  the  house  of  York;  so  at  the  least,  though 
that  were  not,  it  might  give  the  occasion  to  the 
boy,  in  being  called  King  Edward's  godson,  or 
perhaps  in  sport  King  Edward's  son,  to  entertain 
such  thoughts  into  his  head.  For  tutor  he  had 
none,  for  aught  that  appears,  as  Lambert  Simnel 
had,  until  he  came  to  the  Lady  Margaret,  who 
instructed  him. 

Thus,  therefore,  it  came  to  pass :  there  was  a 
townsman  of  Toumay,  that  had  borne  office  in  that 
town,  whose  name  was  John  Osbeck,  a  convert 
Jew,  married  to  Catherine  de  Faro,  whose  busi- 
ness drew  him  to  live  for  a  time  with  his  wife 
at  London  in  King  Edward  the  Fourth's  days. 
During  which  time  he  had  a  son  by  her,  and 
being  known  in  court,  the  king,  either  out  of  a  re- 
ligious nobleness,  because  he  was  a  convert,  or 
upon  some  private  acquaintance,  did  him  the 
honour  to  be  godfather  to  his  child,  and  named  him 
Peter.  But  afterwards  proving  a  dainty  and  effemi- 
TAte  youth,  he  was  commonly  called  by  the  di- 
minutive of  his  name,  Peterkin,  or  Perkin.  For 
•9  for  the  name  of  Warbeck,  it  was  given  him 
when  they  did  but  guess  at  it  before  examinations 
had  been  taken.  But  yet  he  had  been  so  much 
talked  on  by  that  name,  as  it  stuck  by  him  afler 
bis  true  name  of  Osbeck  was  known.  While 
lie  was  a  young  child,  his  parents  returped  with 
him  to  Tournay.  Then  was  he  placed  in  a  house 
of  a  lunsman  of  his,  called  John  Stenbeck,  at 
Antwerp,  and  so  roved  up  and  down  between 
Antwerp  and  Toumay,  and  other  towns  of  Flan- 
ders, for  a  good  time;  living  much  in  English 
company,  and  having  the  English  tongue  peHect. 
In  which  time,  being  grown  a  comely  youth,  he 
was  brought  by  some  of  the  espials  of  the  Lady 
Margaret  into  her  presence.  Who  viewing  him 
well,  and  seeing  that  he  had  a  face  and  personage 
that  would  bear  a  noble  fortune ;  and  finding  him 
otherwise  of  a  fine  spirit  and  winning  behaviour, 
thought  she  had  now  found  a  carious  piece  of 
marble  to  earre  out  an  image  of  the  Duke  of 


York.  She  kept  him  by  her  a  great  while,  but 
with  great  secrecy.  The  while  she  instructed 
him  by  many  cabinet  conferences.  First,  in 
princely  i>ehaviour  and  gesture;  teaching  him 
bow  he  should  keep  state,  and  yet  with  a  modest 
sense  of  his  misfortunes.  Then  she  informed  him 
of  all  the  circumstances  and  particulars  that  con- 
cerned the  person  of  Richard  Duke  of  York, 
which  he  was  to  act ;  describing  unto  him  the 
personages,  lineaments,  and  features  of  the  king 
and  queen  his  pretended  parents ;  and  of  his  bro- 
ther, and  sisters,  and  divers  others,  that  were 
nearest  him  in  his  childhood ;  together  with  all 
passages,  some  secret,  some  common,  that  were 
fit  for  a  child's  memory,  until  the  death  of  King 
Edward.  Then  she  added  the  particulars  of  the 
time  from  the  king's  death,  until  he  and  his 
brother  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  as  well  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  abroad  as  while  he  was  in 
sanctuary.  As  for  the  times  while  he  was  in  the 
Tower,  and  the  manner  of  his  brother's  death,  and 
his  own  escape ;  she  knew  they  were  things  that 
a  very  few  could  control.  And  therefore  she 
taught  him  only  to  tell  a  smooth  and  likely 
tale  of  those  matters ;  warning  him  not  to  vary 
from  it.  It  was  agreed  likewise  between  them, 
what  account  he  should  give  of  his  peregrination 
abroad,  intermixing  many  things  which  were  tme, 
and  such  as  they  knew  others  could  testify,  for 
the  credit  of  the  rest;  but  still  making  them  to 
hang  together  with  the  part  he  was  to  play.  She 
taught  him  likewise  how  to  avoid  sundry  captions 
and  tempting  questions,  which  were  like  to  be 
asked  of  him.  But  in  this  she  found  him  of  him- 
self so  nimble  and  shifting,  as  she  trusted  much 
to  his  own  wit  and  readiness ;  and  therefore  la- 
boured the  less  in  it.  Lastly,  she  raised  his 
thoughts  with  some  present  rewards,  and  further 
promises ;  setting  before  him  chiefiy  the  glory  and 
fortune  of  a  crown,  if  things  went  well,  and  a  sure 
refuge  to  her  court,  if  the  worst  should  fall.  After 
such  time  as  she  thought  he  was  perfect  in  his 
lesson,  she  began  to  cast  with  herself  from  what 
coast  this  blazing  star  should  first  appear,  and  at 
what  time  it  must  be  upon  the  horizon  of  Ireland ;  %/ 
for  there  had  been  the  like  meteor  strong  influence 
before.  The  time  of  the  apparation  to  be  when  the 
king  should  be  engaged  into  a  war  with  France. 
But  well  she  knew,  that  whatsoever  should  come 
from  her  would  be  held  suspected.  And  there- 
fore, if  he  should  go  out  of  Flanders  immediately 
into  Ireland,  she  might  be  thought  to  have  some 
hand  in  it.  And  besides,  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe ;  for  that  the  two  kings  were  then  upon  terms 
of  peaee.  Therefore  she  wheeled  about ,  and  to 
put  all  suspicion  afar  off,  and  loath  to  keep  him 
any  longer  by  her,  for  that  she  knew  secrets  are  not 
long-lived,  she  sent  him  unknown  into  Portugal 
with  the  Lady  Brampton;  an  English  lady,  that 
embarked  for  Portugal  at  that  time ;  with  some 
priTado  of  her  own  to  have  sn  eye  upon  him,  and 
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there  be  was  to  remain,  and  to  expect  her  further 
<iirection8.  In  the  mean  time  she  omitted  not  to 
prepare  things  for  his  better  welcome  and  accept- 
ing, not  only  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  but  in 
the  court  of  France.  He  continued  in  Portugal 
about  a  year ;  and  by  that  time  the  King  of  Eng- 
land called  his  parliament,  as  hath  been  said,  and 
had  declared  open  war  against  France.  Now  did 
the  sign  reign,  and  the  constellation  was  come, 
under  which  Perkin  should  appear.  And  there- 
fore he  was  straight  sent  unto  by  the  duchess  to  go 
for  Ireland,  according  to  the  first  designment  In 
Ireland  he  did  arrive  at  the  town  of  Cork.  When 
he  was  thither  come,  his  own  tale  was,  when  he 
made  confession  afterwards,  that  the  Irishmen, 
finding  him  in  some  good  clothes,  came  flocking 
about  him,  and  bare  him  down  that  he  was  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  that  had  been  there  before. 
And  after,  that  he  was  Richard  the  Third's  base 
son.  And  lastly,  that  he  was  Richard  Duke  of 
York,  second  son  to  Edward  the  Fourth.  But 
that  he  for  his  part  renounced  all  these  things,  and 
offered  to  swear  upon  the  holy  evangelists  that 
he  was  no  such  man ;  till  at  last  they  forced  it 
upon  him,  and  bade  him  fear  nothing,  and  so 
forth.  But  the  truth  is,  that  immediately  upon 
his  coming  into  Ireland,  he  took  upon  him  the 
said  person  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  drew  unto 
him  complices  and  partakers  by  all  the  means  he 
could  devise.  Insomuch  as  he  wrote  his  letters 
unto  the  Earls  of  Desmond  and  Kildare,  to  come 
in  to  his  aid,  and  be  of  his  party ;  the  originals 
of  which  letters  are  yet  extant. 

Somewhat  before  diis  time,  the  duchess  had  also 
gained  under  her  a  near  servant  of  King  Henry's 
own,  one  Stephen  Frion,  his  secrets^  for  the 
French  tongue :  an  active  man,  but  turbulent  and 
discontented.  This  Frion  had  fled  over  to  Charles 
the  French  king,  and  put  himself  into  his  service, 
at  such  time  as  he  began  to  be  in  open  enmity  with 
the  king.  Now  King  Charles,  when  he  under- 
stood of  the  persons  and  attempts  of  Perkin,  ready 
of  himself  to  embrace  all  advantages  against  the 
King  of  England,  instigated  by  Frion,  and  for- 
merly prepared  by  the  Lady  Margaret,  forthwith 
despatched  one  Lucas  and  this  Frion,  in  the  na- 
ture of  ambassador  to  Perkin,  to  advertise  him  of 
the  king's  good  inclination  to  him,  and  that  he 
was  resolved  to  aid  him  to  recover  his  right  against 
King  Henry,  a  usurper  of  England,  and  an  enemy 
of  France ;  and  wished  him  to  come  over  unto 
him  at  Paris.  Perkin  thought  himself  in  heaven, 
now  that  he  was  invited  by  so  great  a  king  in  so 
honourable  a  manner.  And  imparting  unto  his 
friends  in  Ireland,  for  their  encouragement,  how 
fortune  called  him,  and  what  great  hop^s  he  had, 
sailed  presently  into  France.  When  he  was  come 
to  the  court  of  France,  the  king  received  him  with 
great  homage;  saluted,  and  styled  him  by  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  lodged  him  in  great 
state     And  the  better  to  give  him  the  represen- 


tation and  the  eoantananee  of  a  prince,  issigned 
him  a  guard  for  his  person,  whereof  the  Lord  Cod- 
gresall  was  captain.  The  courtiers  likewise,  thoogk 
it  be  ill  mocking  with  the  French,  implied  thein- 
selves  to  their  king's  bent,  seeing  there  was  le^ 
son  of  state  for  it.  At  the  same  time  there  repaid 
ed  unto  Perkin  divers  Englishmen  of  qaaj%; 
Sir  George  Neville,  Sir  John  Taylor,  and  aboot 
one  hundred  more;  and  amongst  the  rest,  this 
Stephen  Frion,  of  whom  we  spake,  who  ftA' 
lowed  his  fortune  both  then  and  for  a  long  time 
after,  and  was  indeed  his  principal  coonsellor  and 
instrument  in  all  his  proceedings.  But  all  this 
on  the  French  king's  part  was  but  a  trick,  lbs 
better  to  bow  King  Henry  to  peace.  And  tbeT»- 
fore  upon  the  first  grain  of  incense  that  was  saen- 
ficed  upon  the  altar  of  peace  at  Boloign,  Perida 
was  smoked  away.  Yet  would  not  the  Fren^ 
king  deliver  him  up  to  King  Henry,  as  he  wm 
laboured  to  do,  for  his  honour's  sake,  but  wimed 
him  away  and  dismissed  him.  And  Perkin,  oa 
his  part,  was  as  ready  to  be  gone,  doubting  he 
might  be  caught  up  underhand.  He  therefon 
took  his  way  into  Flanders,  unto  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy;  pretending  that  having  been  Taiioosly 
tossed  by  fortune,  he  directed  his  course  thither 
as  to  a  safe  harbour:  noways  taking  knowledge 
that  he  had  ever  been  there  before,  but. as  if  that 
had  been  his  first  address.  The  duchess,  on  ihs 
other  part,  made  it  as  new  and  strange  to  see  bua; 
pretending,  at  the  first,  that  she  was  taught  sod 
made  wise  by  the  example  of  Lambert  Simnd, 
how  she  did  admit  of  any  counterfeit  stoflT;  tbon^ 
even  in  that,  she  said  she  was  not  fully  satisfied. 
She  pretended  at  the  first,  and  that  was  ever  is 
the  presence  of  others,  to  pose  him  and  sift  him, 
thereby  to  try  whether  he  were  indeed  the  veij 
Duke  of  York  or  no.  But  seeming  to  leeeivs 
full  satisfaction  by  his  answer,  she  then  feigned 
herself  to  be  transported  with  a  kind  of  astoni^ 
ment,  mlxt  of  joy  and  wonder,  at  his  miraculois 
deliverance;  receiving  him  as  if  he  were  naea 
from  death  to  life :  and  infemng,  that  God,  whs 
had  in  such  wonderful  manner  preserved  him  host 
death,  did  likewise  reserve  him  for  some  great 
and  prosperous  fortune.  As  for  his  dismission  osl 
of  France,  they  interpreted  it  not  as  if  he  wen 
detected  or  neglected  for  a  counterfeit  deceiver; 
but  contrariwise,  that  it  did  show  manifestly  nnlo 
the  world,  that  he  was  some  great  matter:  (at 
that  it  was  his  abandoning  that,  in  eflTect,  made  the 
peace ;  being  no  more  but  the  sacrificing  of  a  poor 
distressed  prince  nnto  the  utility  and  ambition  of 
two  mighty  monarohs.  Neither  was  Perkin,  for 
his  part,  wanting  to  himself,  either  in  gracious  aad 
princely  behaviour,  or  in  ready  and  apposite  aB> 
swers,  or  in  contenting  and  caressing  those  that  did 
apply  themselves  unto  him,  or  in  pretty  scorn  aad 
disdain  to  those  that  seemed  to  doubt  of  him ;  bat 
in  all  things  did  notably  acquit  himself:  insomuch 
as  it  was  generally  belieyed,  as  well  amongst  gieU 
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pereons  as  amongst  the  Yulgar,  that  he  was  in- 
deed Duke  Richard.  Nay,  himself,  vith  long 
and  continual  counterfeiting,  and  with  oft  telling 
a  lie,  was  turned  by  habit  almost  into  the  thing 
he  seemed  to  be ;  and  from  a  liar  to  a  believer. 
The  duchess  therefore,  as  in  a  case  out  of  doubt, 
did  him  all  princely  honour,  calling  him  always 
by  the  name  of  her  nephew,  and  giving  him  the 
delicate  title  of  the  white  rose  of  England ;  and 
appointed  him  a  guard  of  thirty  persons,  halber- 
diers, clad  in  a  party-coloured  livery  of  murrey 
and  blue,  to  attend  his  person.  Her  court,  likewise, 
and  generally  the  Dutch  and  strangers,  in  their 

gge  towards  him,  expressed  no  less  respect 
i*he  news  herepf  came  blazing  and  thundering 
r  into  England,  that  the  Duke  of  York  was 
B  alive.  As  for  the  name  of  Perkin  Warbeck, 
it  was  not  at  that  time  come  to  light,  but  all  the 
news  ran  upon  the  Duke  of  York ;  that  he  had 
been  entertained  in  Ireland,  bought  and  sold  in 
France,  and  was  now  plainly  avowed,  and  in  great 
honour  in  Flanders.  These  fames  took  hold  of 
divers ;  in  some  upon  discontent,  m  some  upon 
ambition,  in  some  upon  levity  and  desire  of 
Ohange,  and  in  some  few  upon  conscience  and  be- 
lief, but  in  most  upon  simplicity ;  and  in  divers 
out  of  dependence  upon  some  of  the  better  sort, 
who  did  in  secret  favour  and  nourish  these  bruits. 
And  it  was  not  long  ere  these  rumours  of  novelty 
had  begotten  others  of  scandal  and  murmur  against 
the  king  and  his  government,  taxing  him  for  a 
great  taxer  of  his  people,  and  discountenanoer  of 
his  nobility.  The  loss  of  Britain  and  the  peace 
with  France  were  not  forgotten.  But  chiefly 
they  fell  upon  the  wrong  that  he  did  his  queen,  in 
that  he  did  not  reign  in  her  right.  Wherefore,  they 
•aid,  that  God  had  now  brought  to  light  a  mascu- 
line branch  of  the  house  of  York,  that  would  not 
be  at  his  courtesy,  howsoever  he  did  depress  his 
poor  lady.  And  yet,  as  it  fareth  in  things  which 
are  current  with  the  multitude,  and  which  they 
affect,  these  fames  grew  so  general  as  the  authors 
were  lost  in  the  generality  of  speakers.  They 
being  like  running  weeds  that  have  no  certain 
nx>t;  or  like  footings  up  and  down  impossible  to 
be  traced;  but  after  a  while  these  ill  humours 
drew  to  a  head,  and  settled  secretly  in  some  emi- 
nent persons ;  which  were.  Sir  William  Stanley, 
lotd  chamberlain  of  the  king's  household,  the 
Lord  Fitzwater,  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  and  Sir 
Tliomas  Thwaites.  These  entered  into  a  secret 
conspiracy  to  favour  Duke  Richard's  title.  Never- 
theless none  engaged  their  fortunes  in  this  busi- 
ness openly  but  two:  Sir  Robert  Clififord,  and 
Master  William  Barley,  who  sailed  over  into 
Flanders,  sent  indeed  from  the  party  of  the  con- 
spirators here,  to  understand  the  truth  of  those 
things  that  passed  there,  and  not  without  some 
help  of  monies  from  hence ;  provisionally  to  be 
delivered,  if  they  found  and  were  satisfied  that 
there  was  trath  in  these  pretencts.    The  person 


I  of  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  being  a  gentleman  of  fame 
I  and  family,  was  extremely  welcome  to  the  Lady 
Margaret.  Who  after  she  had  conference  with 
bim,  brought  him  to  the  sight  of  Perkin,  with 
whom  he  had  often  speech  and  discourse.  So 
that  in  the  end,  won  either  by  the  duchess  to  af- 
fect, or  by  Perkin  to  believe,  he  wrote  back  into 
England,  that  he  knew  the  person  of  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own,  and 
that  this  young  man  was  undoubtedly  he.  By 
this  means  all  things  grew  prepared  to  revolt  and 
sedition  here,  and  the  conspiracy  came  to  have  a 
correspondence  between  Flanders  and  England. 

The  king  on  his  part  was  not  asleep ;  but  to 
arm  or  levy  forces  yet,  he  thought  would  but 
show  fear,  and  do  this  idol  too  much  worship. 
Nevertheless  the  ports  he  did  shut  up,  or  at  least 
kept  a  watch  on  them,  that  none  should  pass  to 
or  fro  that  was  suspected:  but  for  the  rest,  he 
choose  to  work  by  countermine.  His  purposes 
were  two ;  the  one  to  lay  open  the  abuse,  the 
other  to  break  the  knot  of  the  conspirators.  To 
detect  the  abuse,  there  were  but  two  ways  $  the 
first,  to  make  it  manifest  to  the  world  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  indeed  murdered ;  the  other, 
to  prove  that  were  he  dead  or  alive,  yet  Perkin 
was  a  counterfeit.  For  the  first,  thus  it  stood. 
There  were  but  four  persons  that  could  speak 
upon  knowledge  to  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
York ;  Sir  James  Tirrel,  the  employed  man  from 
King  Richard,  John  Dighton  and  Miles  Forrest 
his  servants,  the  two  butchers  or  tormentors,  and 
the  priest  of  the  Tower  that  buried  them.  Of 
which  four.  Miles  Forrest  and  the  priest  were 
dead,  and  ^ere  remained  alive  only  Sir  James 
Tirrel  and  John  Dighton.  These  two  the  king 
caused  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  examin- 
ed touching  the  manner  of  the  death  of  the  two 
innocent  princes.  They  agreed  both  in  a  tale,  as 
the  king  gave  out  to  this  effect:  That  King 
Richard  having  directed  his  warrant  for  the  put- 
ting of  them  to  death  to  Brackenbury,  the  lieute- 
nant of  the  Tower,  was  by  him  refused.  Where- 
upon the  king  directed  his  warrant  to  Sir  James 
THrrel,  to  receive  the  keys  of  the  Tower  from  the 
lieutenant,  for  the  space  of  a  night,  for  the  king's 
special  service.  That  Sir  James  Tirrel  according- 
ly repaired  tothe  Tower  by  night,  attended  by  his 
two  servants  afore-named,  whom  be  had  chosen 
for  that  purpose.  That  himself  stood  at  the  stair 
foot,  and  sent  these  two  villains  to  execute  the 
muider.  That  they  smothered  them  in  their  hed ; 
and,  tiiat  done,  called  up  their  master  to  see  their 
naked  dead  bodies,  which  they  had  laid  forth. 
That  they  were  buried  under  the  stairs,  and  some 
stones  cast  upon  them.  That  when  the  report 
was  made  to  King  Richard,  that  his  will  was 
done,  he  gave  Sir  James  Tirrel  great  thanks,  out 
took  exception  to  the  place  of  their  burial,  being 
too  base  for  them  that  were  king's  children, 
Wheieupon,  another  night,  by  the  king's  warrant 
SG 
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renewed,  their  bodies  were  removed  by  the  priest 
of  the  Tower,  and  buried  by  him  in  some  place, 
which,  by  means  of  the  priest's  death  soon  after, 
could  not  be  known.  Thus  much  was  then  de- 
livered abroad,  to  be  the  effect  of  those  examina- 
tions ;  but  the  king,  nevertheless,  made  no  use  of 


them  in  any  of  his  declarations;  whereby,  as  it  Ty,  as  the  king  had  an  anatomy  of  Perkin  alive; 


seems,  tliose  examinations  left  the  business  some- 
what perplexed.  And  as  for  Sir  James  Tlrrel,  he 
was  soon  afler  beheaded  in  the  Tower-jrard  for 
other  matters  of  treason.  But  John  Dighton, 
who,  it  seemeth,  spake  best  for  the  king,  was 
forthwith  set  at  liberty,  and  was  the  principal 
means  of  divulging  this  tradition.  Therefore  this 
kind  of  proof  being  left  so  naked,  the  king  used 
tlie  more  diligence  in  the  latter,  for  the  tracing  of 
Perkin.  To  this  purpose  he  sent  abroad  into 
^veral  parts,  and  especially  into  Flandeza,  divezs 
secret  and  nimble  scouts  and  spies, some  feigning 
themselves  to  fly  over  unto  Perkin,  and  to  adhere 
unto  him;  and  some  under  other  pretences,  to 
learn,  search,  and  discover  all  the  circumstances 
and  particulare  of  Perkin*s  parents,  birth,  person, 
travels  up  and  down;  and  in  brief,  to  have  a 
journal,  as  it  were,  of  his  life  and  doings.  He 
furnished  these  his  employed  men  liberally  with 
money,  to  draw  on  and  reward  intelligences ;  giv- 
ing them  also  in  charge,  to  advertise  continually 
what  they  found,  and  nevertheless  still  to  go  on. 
And  ever  as  one  advertisement  and  discovery 
called  up  another,  he  employed  other  new  men, 
where  the  business  did  require  it  Others  he  em- 
ploye<l  in  a  more  special  nature  and  trust,  to  be 
his  pioneere  in  the  main  countermine.  These  were 
directed  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  familiari< 
ty  and  confidence  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
party  in  Flandere,and  so  to  learn  what  associates 
they  had,  and  correspondente,  either  here  in  Eng- 
land or  abroad  ;  and  how  far  every  one  engaged, 
and  what  new  ones  they  meant  afterwards  to  try 
or  board.  And  as  this  for  the  persons,  so  for  the 
actions  themselves,  to  discover  to  the  bottom,  as 
they  could,  the  utmost  of  Perkin's  and  the  con- 
spirators, their  intentions,  hopes,  and  practices. 
These  latter  best-be-tnist  spies  had  some  of  them 
further  instructions,  to  practise  and  draw  off  the 
best  friends  and  servants  of  Perkin,  by  making 
remonstrance  to  them,  how  weakly  his  enterprise 
and  hopes  were  built,  and  with  how  prudent  and 
potent  a  king  they  had  to  deal ;  and  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  king,  with  promise  of  pardon  and 
good  conditions  of  reward.  And,  above  the  rest, 
to  assail,  sap,  and  work  into  the  constancy  of  Sir 
Robert  Clifford  ;  and  to  win  him,  if  they  could, 
being  the  man  that  knew  most  of  tlieir  secrete, 
and  who  being  won  away,  would  most  appal  and 
discourage  the  rest,  and  in  a  manner  break  the 
knot. 

There  is  a  strange  tradition ;  that  the  king  be- 
ing lost  in  a  wood  of  suspicions,  and  not  knowing 
whom  to  trust,  had  both  intelligence  with  thecon- 


fessore  and  ch^plaina  of  diTflra..giealt.liMaU-U4 
for  the  better  credit  of  hit  espials  abroad  with  the 
contrary  side,  did  use  to  hare  them  coreed  al 
PauPs  by  name,  amongst  Ihe  bead-roll  of'Ss 
king's  enemieSft  ^cording  to  the  coatom  of  ihm^ 
times.    These  espials  plied  tlieir  charge  so  roiuid- 


and  was  likewise  well  informed  of  the  particalar 
correspondent  conspirators  in  England,  and  many 
other  mysteries  were  revealed ;  and  Sir  Robot 
Clifford  in  especial  won  to  be  assured  to  the  king, 
and  industrious  and  officious  for  hie  service.  The 
king  therefore,  receiving  a  rich  return  d  his  dili- 
gence, and  great  satisfiMstion  touching  a  number 
of  particulars,  first  divulged  and  spread  abroad 
the  imposture  and  juggling  of  Perkin^s  peisoa 
and  travels,  with  the  circumstancea  ihendt 
throughout  the  realm ;  not  by  proclamation,  be- 
cause things  were  yet  in  examination,  and  so 
might  receive  the  more  or  the  less,  but  by  court, 
fames,  which  commonly  print  better  than  printed 
proclamations.  Then  thought  he  it  also  time  to 
send  an  ambassage  unto  Arehduke  Philip  into 
Flanders,  for  the  abandoning  and  dismissing  d 
Perkin.  Herein  he  employed  Sir  Edward  Poya- 
ings,  and  Sir  William  Warbam,  doctor  of  ibe  .  .. 
canon  law.  The  arehduke  waa' then  young,  aad^  a''/ 
governed  by  his  council,  before  whom  the  ambst»t 
sadors  had  audience ;  and  Dr.  Warham  spake  ia 
this  manner: 

«« My  lords,  the  king  our  master  is  very  sony, 
that  England  and  your  country  here  of  FlandeiSi 
having  been  counted  as  man  and  wife  for  so  long 
time ;  now  this  country  of  all  others  should  be 
the  stage,  where  a  base  counterfeit  should  play 
the  part  of  a  King  of  England  ;  not  only  to  his 
grace's  disquiet  and  dishonour,  but  to  the  scorn 
and  reproach  of  all  sovereign  princes.  To  coun- 
terfeit the  dead  image  of  a  king  in  his  coin  is  an 
high  offence  by  all  laws,  but  to  counterfeit  the 
living  image  of  a  king  hi  his  person,  exceedeth  all 
falsifications,  except  it  should  be  that  of  a  Ma- 
homet, or  an  Antichrist,  that  counterfeit  divine 
honour.  Tlie  king  hath  too  great  an  opinion  of 
this  sage  council,  to  think  that  any  of  you  is 
caught  with  this  fable,  though  way  may  be  given 
by  you  to  the  passion  of  some,  the  thing  in  itself 
is  so  improbable.  To  set  testimonies  aside  of  the 
death  of  Duke  Richard,  which  the  king  hath  upon 
record,  plain  and  infallible,  because  they  may  be 
thought  to  be  in  the  king*s  own  power,  let  the 
tiling  testify  for  iteelf.  Sense  and  reason  no 
power  can  command.  Is  it  possible,  trow  yoo, 
that  King  Richard  should  damn  his  soul,  and  (boi 
his  name  with  so  abominable  a  murder,  and  yet 
not  mend  his  case  1  Or  do  you  think  that  men  of 
blood,  that  were  his  instrumente,  did  turn  to  pity 
in  the  midst  of  their  execution  1  Whereas  in  creel 
and  savage  beaste,  and  men  also,  that  the  fiis* 
draught  of  blood  doth  yet  make  them  more  fieite 
and  enraged.    Do  you  not  know  that  the  bloody 
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executioners  of  tyrants  do  go  to  such  errands  with 
a  halter  about  their  neck ;  so  that  if  they  perform 
not  they  are  sure  to  die  for  iti  And  do  you  think 
that  these  men  would  hazard  their  own  lives  for 
sparing  another's]  Admit  they  should  hare  saved 
him,  what  should  they  have  done  with  himi 
Turn  him  into  London  streets,  that  the  watchmen, 
or  any  passenger  that  should  light  upon  him, 
might  carry  him  before  a  justice,  and  so  all  come 
to  light  1  Or  should  they  have  kept  him  hy  them 
secretly  1  Tliat  surely  would  have  required  a 
great  deal  of  care,  charge,  and  continoal  fears. 
But,  my  lords,  I  labour  too  much  in  a  clear  busi- 
ness. The  king  is  so  wise,  and  hath  so  good 
friends  abroad,  as  now  he  knoweth  Duke  Perkin 
from  his  cradle.  And  because  he  is  a  great  prince, 
if  you  have  any  good  poet  here,  he  can  help  him 
.  ^  with  notes  to  write  his  life ;  and  to  parallel  him 
•^  with  Lambert  ^imnel,  now  the  king's  falconer. 
And  therefore,  to  speak  plainly  to  your  lordships, 
it  is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  that  the 
Lady  Margaret,  excuse  us  if  we  name  her,  whose 
malice  to  the  king  is  both  causeless  and  endless, 
should  now^hen  she  is  old,  at  the  time  when 
other  women  give  over  child-bearing,  bring  forth 
two  such  monsters ;  being  not  the  births  of  nine 
or  ten  months,  but  of  many  years.  And  whereas 
dthcr  natural  mothers  bring  forth  children  weak, 
and  not  able  to  help  themselves;  she  bringeth 
forth  tall  striplings,  able  soon  after  their  coming 
into  the  world  to  bid  battle  to  mighty  kings.  My 
lords,  we  stay  unwillingly  upon  this  part.  We 
would  to  God  that  lady  would  once  taste  the  joys 
which  God  Almighty  doth  serve  up  unto  her,  in 
beholding  her  niece  to  reign  in  such  hononr,  and 
with  so  much  royal  issue,  which  she  might  be 
pleased  to  account  as  her  own.  The  king's  re- 
quest unto  the  archduke,  and  your  lordships, 
might  be  that  according  to  the  example  of  King 
Charles,  who  hath  already  discarded  him,  you 
would  banish  this  unworthy  fellow  out  of  your 
dominions.  But  because  the  king  may  justly  ex- 
pect more  from  an  ancient  confederate,  Uian  from 
a  new  reconciled  enemy,  he  maketh  his  request 
unto  you  to  deliver  him  up  into  his  hands :  pirates 
and  impostors  of  this  sort,  being  fit  to  be  account- 
ed the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  and  noways 
to  be  protected  by  the  law  of  nations." 

AfWr  some  time  of  deliberation,  the  ambassa^ 
dors  received  this  short  answer : 

"That  the  archduke,  for  the  love  of  King 
Henry,  would  in  no  sort  aid  or  assist  the  pre- 
tended duke,  but  in  all  things  conserve  the  amity 
he  had  with  the  king :  but  for  the  duchess-dow- 
ager, she  was  absolute  in  the  lands  of  her  dowry, 
and  that  he  could  not  let  her  to  dispose  of  her 
own." 

The  king,  upon  the  return  of  the  ambassadors, 
was  nothing  satisfied  with  this  answer.  For 
well  he  knew,  that  a  patrimonial  dowry  carried 
BO  part  of  sovereignty  or  command  d  forces. 


Besides,  the  ambassadors  told  him  plainly,  that 
they  saw  the  duchess  had  a  great  party  in  the 
archduke's  council ;  and  that  howsoever  it  was 
carried  in  a  course  of  connivance,  yet  the  arch- 
duke underhand  gave  aid  and  furtherance  to  Per- 
kin. Wherefore,  partly  out  of  courage,  and  part- 
ly out  of  policy,  the  king  forthwith  banished-  all 
Flemings,  as  well  their  persons  as  their  wares, 
out  of  his  kingdom ;  commanding  his  subjects 
likewise,  and  by  name  his  merchants  adventurers, 
which  had  a  resiance  in  Antwerp,  to  return; 
translating  th&  mart,  which  commonly  followed 
the  English  cloth,  unto  Calais;  and  embarred 
also  all  further  trade  for  the  future.  This  the 
king  did,  being  sensible  in  point  of  honour,  not 
to  suffer  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Fngland  to 
affront  him  so  near  at  hand,  and  he  to  keep  terms 
of  friendship  with  tiie  country  where  he  did  set 
up.  But  he  had  also  a  further  reach  :  for  that  he 
knew  well,  that  the  subjects  of  Flanders  drew  so 
great  commodity  from  the  trade  of  England,  as  by 
this  embargo  they  would  soon  wax  weary  of  Per- 
kin ;  and  that  the  tumults  of  Flanders  had  been 
so  late  and  fresh,  as  it  was  no  time  for  the  prince 
to  displease  the  people.  Nevertheless,  for  form's 
sake,  by  way  of  requital,  the  archduke  did  like* 
wise  banish  the  English  oat  of  Flanders,  which 
in  effect  was  done  to  his  hand. 

The  king  being  well  advertised,  that  Perkin 
did  more  trust  upon  friends  and  partakers  within 
the  realm  than  upon  foreign  arms,  thought  it  be- 
hoved him  to  apply  the  remedy  where  the  disease 
lay ;  and  to  proceed  with  severity  against  some 
of  the  principal  conspirators  here  within  the 
realm  f  liiereby  to  purge  the  ill  humours  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  cool  the  hopes  in  Flanders.  Where- 
fore he  caused  to  be  apprehended,  almost  at  an 
instant,  John  Ratcliffe,  Lord  Fitz Water,  Sir  Simon 
Moantfort,Sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  William  D'Au- 
bigny,  Robert  Ratcliffe,  Thomas  Cressenor,  and 
Thomas  Astwood.  All  these  were  arraigned, 
convicted,  and  condemned  for  high  treason,  in  ad- 
hering and  promising  aid  to  Perkin.  Of  these 
the  Lord  Fitzwater  conveyed  to  Calais,  and  there 
kept  in  hold,  and  in  hope  of  life,  until  soon  after, 
eitfier  impatient  or  betrayed,  he  dealt  with  his 
keeper  to  have  escaped,  and  thereupon  was  be- 
headed. But  Sir  Simon  Monntfort,  Robert  Rat- 
cliffe, and  William  D'Aubigny  were  beheaded 
immediately  after  their  condemnation.  The  rest 
were  pardoned,  together  with  many  others,  clerks 
and  laics,  amongst  which  were  two  Dominican 
friars,  and  William  Worseley,  Dean  of  Paul's, 
which  latter  sort  passed  examination,  but  oame 
not  to  public  trial. 

The  lord  chamberlain  at  that  time  was  not 
touched ;  whether  it  were  that  the  king  would 
not  stir  too  many  humours  at  once,  but,  after  the 
manner  of  good  physicians,  purge  the  head  IsMt ; 
or  that  Clifford,  from  whom  most  of  these  dis- 
coveries came,  reserved  tiiat  piece  for  hit  own 
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comingr  over;  signifying  only  to  the  king  in  the 
mean  time,  that  he  doubted  there  were  some , 
greater  ones  in  the  business,  whereof  he  would  I 
give  the  king  further  account  when  he  came  to  his 
presence. 

Upon  Allhallows-day-even,  being  now  the 
tenth  year  of  the  king^s  reign,  the  king^s  second 
^  son  Henry  was  created  Duke  of  York ;  and  as 
well  the  duke,  as  divers  others,  noblemen,  knights 
bachelors,  and  gentlemen  of  quality,  were  made 
knights  of  the  Bath  according  to  the  ceremony. 
Upon  the  morrow  after  twelfth-day,  the  king  re- 
moved from  Westminster,  where  he  had  kept  his 
Christmas,  to  the  Tower  of  London.  This  he 
did  as  soon  as  he  had  advertisement  that  Sir 
Robert  Clifford,  in  whose  bosom  or  budget 
most  of  Perkin*s  secret  were  laid  up,  was  come 
into  England.  And  the  place  of  the  Tower  was 
chosen  to  that  end,  that  if  Clifford  should  accuse 
any  of  the  great  ones,  they  might,  without  suspi- 
cion or  noise,  or  sending  abroad  of  warrants,  be 
presently  attached;  the  court  and  prison  being 
within  the  cincture  of  one  wall.  After  a  day  or 
two,  the  king  drew  unto  him  a  selected  council, 
and  admitted  Clifford  to  his  presence;  who  first 
fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  in  all  humble  manner 
craved  the  king^s  pardon ;  which  the  king  then 
granted,  though  he  were  indeed  secretly  assured 
of  his  life  before.  Then  commanded  to  tell  his 
knowledge,  he  did  amongst  many  others,  of  him- 
self not  interrogated,  appeach  Sir  William  Stan- 
leji  \^^  ^^'^  chamberlain  of  the  lunges  household. 

The  king  seemed  to*  be  much  amazed  at  the 
■  naming  of  this  lord,  as  if  he  had  heard  the  news 
of  some  strange  and  fearful  prodigy.  To  hear  a 
man  that  had  done  him  service  of  so  high  a  na^ 
tare,  as  to  save  his  life,  and  set  the  crown  upon 
his  head ;  a  man,  that  enjoyed,  by  bis  favour  and 
advancement,  so  great  a  fortune  both  in  honour 
and  riches ;  a  man,  that  was  tied  unto  him  in  so 
near  a  band  of  alliance,  his  brother  having  married 
the  king's  mother ;  and  lastly,  a  man,  to  whom 
he  had  committed  the  trust  of  his  person,  in  mak- 
ing him  his  chamberlain ;  that  this  man,  noways 
disgraced,  noways  discontent,  noways  put  in 
fear,  should  be  false  unto  him.  Clifford  was  re- 
quired to  say  over  again  and  again  the  particulars 
of  his  accusation ;  being  warned,  that  in  a  matter 
so  unlikely,  and  that  concerned  so  great  a  servant 
of  the  king's,  he  should  not  in  any  wise  go  too 
far.  But  the  king  finding  that  he  did  sadly  and 
constantly,  without  hesitation  or  varying,  and 
with  those  civil  protestations  that  were  fit,  stand 
to  that  he  had  said,  offering  to  justify  it  upon  his 
soul  and  life;  he  caused  him  to  be  removed. 
And  after  he  had  not  a  little  bemoaned  himself 
unto  his  council  there  present,  gave  order  that  Sir 
William  Stanley  should  be  restrained  in  his  own 
cnamber  where  he  lay  before,  in  the  square  tower: 
and  the  next  day  he  was  examined  by  the  lords. 
Upon  his  examination  he  denied  little  of  that 


wherewith  he  was  charged,  nor  eDdearouxed  mu^ 
to  excuse  or  extenuate  his  fault :  bo  that,  not  very  - 
wisely,  thinking  to  make  his  ofience  less  hj  con- 
fession, he  made  it  enough  for  condemnation.    It 
was  conceived,  that  he  trusted  much  to  his  former 
merits,  and  the  interest  that  his  brother  bad  in 
the  king. ,  But  those  helps  were  oy^weighed  by  ^  ^ 
divers  things.^l&t  inaid6  ugsojukJaim^isSfj^^f^  \.^ 
predominant   in   the   king's  nature  and  mind.  2  ^'> 
First,  an~  over-meiit:  for  convenient  "merit^  unto  . . 
wliIcB  reward  may  easily  reach,  doth  best  with.'^* 
kings.    £{ext  the  sense,  of  his.^ower ^  for  the  ^  . .. 
king  thought,  that  he  that  could  set  him  up,  was  ■ 
the  more  dangerous  to  pull  him  down.    Thirdly,        ,.j 
the  glimmering  of.  a  QPl^sffiitoLL  ^^^  ^  ^"^^  ^  "^ 
richest  subject  for  value  in  the  kingdom ;  there  be- 
ing found  in  his  castle  of  Holt  forty  thousand 
marks  in  ready  money  and  plate,  besides  jewels, 
household-stuff,  stocks  upon  his  grounds,  and 
other  personal  estate,  exceeding  great.    And  for 
his  revenue  in  land  and  fee,  it  was  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year  of  old  rent,  a  great  matter  in  those 
times.    Lastly,  the  nature  of  the  time ;  for  if  the 
king  had  been  out  of  fear  of  his  own  estate,  it  wss 
not  unlike  he  would  have  spared  his  life.    Bot 
the  cloud  of  so  great  a  rebellion  hanging  over  his 
head,  made  him  work  sure.     Wherefore  after 
some  six  weeks'  distance  of  time,  which  the  king 
did  honourably  interpose,  both  to  gire  spaee  to 
his  brother's  intercession,  and  to  show  to  the 
world  that  he  had  a  conflict  with  himself  what  he 
should  do;  he  was  arraigned  of  high  treason,  and  x^ 
condemned,  and  presently  after  beheaded. 

Yet  is  it  to  this  day  left  but  in  dark  memoiy, 
both  what  the  case  of  this  noble  person  was,  &r 
which  he  suffered ;  and  what  likewise  was  the 
ground  and  cause  of  his  defection,  and  the  aliena- 
tion of  his  heart  from  the  king.  His  case  was  > 
said  to  be  this :  That  in  discourse  between  Sir  I 
Robert  Clifford  and  him  he  had  said,  «*  That  if  he 
were  sure  that  that  young  man  were  King  Ed- 
ward's son,  he  would  never  bear  arms  against 
him."  This  case  seems  somewhat  a  hard  case, 
both  in  respect  of  the  conditional,  and  in  respect 
of  the  other  words.  But  for  the  conditional,  it 
seemeth  the  judges  of  that  time,  who  were  learned 
men,  and  the  three  chief  of  them  of  the  privy  couih 
cil,  thought  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  admit  ifii  y 
and  ands,  to  qualify  words  of  treason ;  whereby 
every  man  might  express  his  malice,  and  blandi 
his  danger.  And  it  was  like  to  the  case,  in  the 
following  times,  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  holy 
maid  of  Kent;  who  had  said,  *»That  if  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  did  not  take  Catherine  his  wife 
again,  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  crown,  and 
die  the  death  of  a  dog."  And  infinite  cases  may 
be  put  of  like  nature;  which,  it  seemeth,  the 
grave  judges  taking  into  consideration,  would  not 
admit  of  treasons  upon  condition.  A  nd  as  for  the 
positive  words,  «>  That  he  would  not  bear  aims 
against  King  Edward's  son;"  though  the  words 
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calm,  yet  it  wa9  a  plain  and  direct  over- 


I  Lancaster,  or  bj  act  of  parliament;  which,  no 
t  donbt,  pierced  the  king  more  than  if  Stanley  had 

^charged  his  lance  upon  him  in  the  field.  For  if 
Stanley  would  hold  that  opinion,  that  a  son  of 
King  Edward  had  still  the  better  right,  he  being 
•o  principal  a  person  of  authority  and  favour 
about  the  king,  it  was  to  teach  all  England  to 
•ay  as  much.  And  therefore,  as  ^ose  times 
were,  that  speech  touched  the  quick.  But  some 
writers  do  put  this  out  of  doubt;  for  they  say, 
that  Stanley  did  expressly  promise  to  aid  Perkin, 
and  sent  him  some  help  of  treasure. 

Now  for  tiiemotLvj^  of  his  falling  off  from  the 
king;  it  is  trne^'thatat  Bosworth-field  the  king 
was  beset,  and  in  a  manner  enclosed  round  about 
by  Ae  troops  of  King  Richard,  and  in  manifest 
danger  of  his  life;  when  this  Stanley  was  sent 
by  his  brother,  with  three  thousand  men  to  his 
Tesoae,  which  he  performed  so,  that  King  Richard 
was  slain  upon  the  place.  So  as  the  condition 
of  mortal  men  is  not  capable  of  a  greater  benefit 
thtti  the  king  received  by  the  hands  of  Stanley ; 
being,  like  the  benefit  of  Christ,  at  once  to  save 
and  crown.  For  which  service  the  king  gave 
him  great  gifts,  made  him  his  counsellor  and 
chamberlain :  and,  somewhat  contrary  to  his  na- 
tofs,  had  winked  at  the  great  spoils  of  Bosworth- 
field,  which  came  almost  wholly  to  this  man's 
hands,  to  his  infinite  enriching.  Yet,  neverthe- 
1m,  blown  up  with  the  conceit  of  lis  merit,  he 
diSr  not  think  he  tad  received  good  measure  tcoc^ 
l&eking,  at  leaii^  not  pressing  down  and  running 
over^  as  he  expected.  And  his  ambition  was  so 
exorbitant  and  unbounded,  as  heliecame  suitor  to 
the  king  for  the  earldom  of  Chester;  which  ever 
being  a  kind  of  appanage  to  the  principality  of 
Wales,  and  using  to  go  to  the  king^s  son,  his  suit 
did  not  only  end  in  a  denial  but  in  a  distaste:  the 
king  perceiving  thereby,  that  his  desires  were  in- 
temperate, and  his  cogitations  vast  and  irregular, 
and  that  his  former  benefits  were  but  cheap,  and 
lightly  regarded  by  him.  Wherefore  the  king 
began  not  to  brook  him  well.  And  as  a  little 
leaven  of  new  distaste  doth  commonly  sour  the 
whole  lump  of  former  merits,  the  king's  wit 
began  now  to  suggest  unto  his  passion,  that 
Stanley,  at  Bosworth-field,  though  he  came  time 
enough  to  save  his  life,  yet  he  stayed  long  enough 
to  endanger  it.  But  yet,  having  no  matter  against 
him,  he  continued  him  in  his  places  until  this  his 
falK 

After  him  was  made  lord  chamberlain,  Giles, 
Lord  D'Aubigny,  a  man  of  great  sufficieney  and 
valour;  the  more  because  he  was  gentle  and 

>    moderate. 

There  was  a  common  opinion,  that  Sir  Robert 
Clifford,  who  now  was  become  the  state  informer, 
was  from  the  beginning  an  emissary  and  spy  of 

I '  the  king's;  and  that  he  fled  over  into  Flanders 
Vol.  I. 


with  his  consent  and  privity.  ^^But  this  is  not  ^;    A 


ruling  of  the  king's  title,  either  by  the  line  of   probable ;  both  because  he  never  recovered  that 

degree  of  grace  which  he  had  with  the  king  be- 
fore his  going  over;  and  chiefly,  for  that  the  dis- 
covery which  he  had  made  touching  the  lord 
chamberlain,  which  was  his  great  service,  grew 
not  from  any  thing  he  learned  abroad,  for  that  he 
knew  it  well  before  he  went 

These  executions,  and  especially  that  of  the  lord 
chamberlain's,  which  was  the  chief  strength  of 
the  party,  and  by  means  of  Sir  Robert  Clifford, 
who  was  the  most  inward  man  of  trust  amongst 
them,  did  extremely  quail  the  design  of  Perkin 
and  his  complices,  as  well  through  discourage- 
ment as  distrust.  So  that  they  were  now,  like 
sand  vnthout  lime,  ill  bound  together;  especially 
as  many  as  were  English,  who  were  at  a  gaze, 
looking  strange  one  upon  another,  not  knowing 
who  was  faithful  to  their  side;  but  thinking  that 
the  king,  what  with  his  baits,  and  what  with  his 
nets,  would  draw  them  all  unto  him  that  were 
any  thing  worth.  And  indeed  it  came  to  pass, 
that  divers  came  away  by  the  thread,  sometimes 
one  and  sometimes  another.  Barley,  that  was 
joint  commissioner  with  Clifford,  did  hold  out 
one  of  the  longest,  till  Perkin  was  flax  worn ;  yet 
made  his  peace  at  the  length.  But  the  fall  of 
this  great  man,  being  in  so  high  authority  and 
favour,  as  was  thought,  with  the  king;  and  the 
manner  of  carriage  of  the  business,  as  if  there 
had  been  secret  inquisition  upon  him  for  a  great 
time  before ;  and  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered, 
which  was  little  more  than  for  saying  in  effect 
that  the  title  of  York  was  better  than  the  title  of 
Lancaster;  which  was  the  case  almost  of  every 
man,  at  the  least  in  opinion,  was  matter  of  great 
terror  amongst  all  the  king's  servants  and  sub- 
jects :  insomuch  as  no  man  almost  thought  him- 
self secure,  and  men  durst  scarce  commune  or 
talk  one  with  another,  but  there  was  a  general 
diffidence  everywhere :  which  nevertheless  made 
the  king  rather  more  absolute  than  more  safe. 
For «« bleeding  inwards,  and  shut  vapours,  strangle 
soonest,  and  oppress  most." 

Hereupon  presently  came  forth  swarms  and 
vollies  of  libels,  which  are  the  gusts  of  liberty 
of  speech  restrained,  and  the  females  of  sedition, 
containing  bitter  invectives  and  slanders  against 
the  king  and  some  of  the  council :  for  the  con- 
triving and  dispersing  whereof,  after  great  dili- 
gence of  inquiry,  five  mean  persons  were  caught 
up  and  executed. 

Meanwhile  the  king  did  not  neglect  Ireland, 
being  the  soil  where  these  mushrooms  and  upstart 
weeds,  that  spring  up  in  a  night,  did  chiefly 
prosper.  He  sent  therefore  from  hence,  for  the 
better  settling  of  his  affairs  there,  commissioners 
of  both  robes,  the  Prior  of  Lanthony,  to  be  his 
chancellor  in  that  kingdom;  and  Sir  Edward 
Poynings,  with  a  power  of  men,  and  a  martial 
oonuniBsion,  together  with  a  civil  pow^  of  Us 
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lieutenant,  with  a  claose,  that  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  then  deputy,  should  obey  him.  But  the 
;  ^  wild  Irish,  who  were  the  principal  offenders,  fled 
X  *  ^^  ^^  woods  and  bogs,  after  their  manner;  and 
those  that  knew  themselves  guilty  in  the  pale, 
fled  to  them.    So  that  Sir  Edward  Poynings  was 

,  enforced  to  make  a  wild  chase  upon  the  wild 
Irish;  where,  in  respect  of  the  mountains  and 
fastnesses,  he  did  little  good.  Which,  either  out 
of  a  suspicious  melancholy  upon  his  bad  success, 
or  the  better  to  save  his  service  from  disgrace,  he 
would  needs  impute  unto  the  comfort  that  the 
rebels  should  receive  underhand  from  the  Earl  of 
Kildare ;  every  light  suspicion  growing  upon  the 
earl,  in  respect  of  the  Kildare  that  was  in  the  ac- 
tion of  Lambert  Simnel,  and  slain  at  Stokefield. 
Wherefore  he  caused  the  earl  to  be  apprehended 
and  sent  into  England ;  where,  upon  examination, 
he  cleared  himself  so  well,  as  he  was  replaced  in 
his  government.  But  Poynings,  the  better  to 
make  compensation  of  the  meagemess  of  his  ser- 
vice in  the  wars  by  acts  of  peace,  called  a  parlia- 
ment; where  was  made  that  memorable  act, 
which  at  this  day  is  called  Poynings*  law, 
whereby  all  the  statutes  of  England  were  made 
to  be  of  force  in  Ireland;  for  before  they  were 
not,  neither  are  any  now  in  force  in  Lneland, 
which  were  made  in  England  since  that  time; 
which  was  the  tei^th  year  of  the  king. 
I  About  this  time  began  to  bo  discovered  in  the 
/king  that  disposition,  which  afterwards,  nourished 
(and  whet  on  by  bad  counsellors  and  ministers, 
proved  the  blot  of  his  times:  which  was  the 
course  he  tooV  to  cnisV  ti^asure  out  of  his  sub^ 
jccts'  purses,  by  forfeitures  upon  j>enal  laws. 
At  tLis  men  did  startle  the  more  at  this  time,  be- 
cause it  appeared  plainly  to  be  in  the  king's  nar 
ture,  and  not  out  of  his  necessity,  he  being  now 
in  float  for  treasure :  for  that  he  had  newly  received 
the  peace-money  from  France,  the  benevolence- 
money  from  his  subjects,  and  great  casualties 
upon  the  confiscations  of  the  lord  chamberlain 
and  divers  others.  The  first  noted  case  of  this 
kind  was  that  of  Sir  William  Capel,  alderman 

:  of  London ;  who,  upon  sundry  penal  laws,  was 
condemned  in  the  sum  of  seven  and  twenty  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  compounded  with  the  king  for 
sixteen  hundred:  and  yet  after,  Empson  would 
have  cut  another  chop  out  of  him  if  the  king  had 
not  died  in  the  instant. 

The  summer  following,  the  king,  to  comfort 
his  mother,  whom  he  did  always  tenderly  love 
and  revere,  and  to  make  open  demonstration  to 
the  world,  that  the  proceedings  against  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley,  which  was  imposed  upon  him  by 
necessity  of  state,  had  not  in  any  degree  dimi- 
nished the  affection  he  bare  to  Thomas  his  bro- 
ther, went  in  progress  to  Latham,  to  make  merry 
with  his  mother  and  the  earl,  and  lay  there  divers 
days. 
During  this  progress,  Perkin  Wa/beck,  finding 


that  time  and  temporising,  which,  whilst  Us 
practices  were  covert  and  wrought  well  in  Eng- 
land, made  for  him;  did  now,  when  they  wem 
discovered  and  defeated,  rather  make  against  him, 
for  that  when  matters  once  go  down  the  hill,  they 
stay  not  without  a  new  force,  resolved  to  try  bb 
adventure  in  some  exploit  upon  Englaiid ;  hopag 
still  upon  the  affections  of  the  common  people 
towards  the  house  <^  York.  Which  body  of 
common  people  he  thought  was  not  to  be  practised 
upon,  as  persons  of  quality  are;  but  that  ihe 
only  practice  upon  their  affections  was  to  set  ap 
a  standard  in  the  field.  The  place  where  he 
should  make  his  attempt,  he  chose  to  be  the  coast 

The  king  by  this  time  was  grown  to  such  a 
height  of  reputation  for  cunning  and  policy,  tE^ 
eVery  acoidenC  and  event  that  weiiit  well,  wasliul 
and  imputed  to  his  foresight,  as  if  he  had  set  it , 
before:  as  in  this  particular  of  Perkin'a  desigi  . 
upon  Kent.  For  the  world  would  not  belien 
afterwards,  but  the  king,  having  secret  intelli- 
gence of  Perkin*s  intention  for  Kent,  the  better 
to  draw  it  on,  went  of  purpose  into  the  north  a£u 
off,  laying  an  open  side  unto  Perkin,  to  make  kin 
come  to  the  close,  and  so  to  trip  up  his  hedi, 
having  made  sure  in  Kent  beforehand. 

But  so  it  was,  that  Perkin  had  gathered  togelka 
a  power  of  all  nations,  neither  in  nnmber,  nor  ia 
the  hardiness  and  courage  of  the  persons,  cos- 
temptible,  but  in  their  nature  and  fortunes  to  be 
feared,  as  well  of  friends  as  enemies;  beisg 
bankrupts,  and  many  of  them  felons,  and  sseh  y 
as  lived  by  rapine.  These  he  put  to  ses,  and 
arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Sandwich  and  Deal,  ia 
Kent,  about  July. 

There  he  cast  anchor,  and  to  prove  the  afiee- 
tions  of  the  people,  sent  some  of  his  men  to  laad, 
making  great  boasts  of  the  power  that  was  to 
follow.  The  Kentish  men,  perceiving  that  Pe^ 
kin  was  not  followed  by  any  English  of  name  or 
account,  and  that  his  forces  consisted  bntof  stiaii- 
gers  bom,  and  most  of  them  base  people  and 
freebooters,  fitter  to  spoil  a  coast  than  to  recom 
a  kingdom ;  resorting  onto  the  principal  gmle- 
men  of  the  country,  professed  their  loyalty  to  tbo 
king,  and  desired  to  be  directed  and  commanM 
for  the  best  of  the  king^s  service.  The  gentlenis, 
entering  into  consultation,  directed  some  foroM 
in  good  number  to  show  themselves  upon  tW 
coast;  and  some  of  them  to  make  signs  to  entics 
Perkin's  soldiers  to  land,  as  if  they  would  jois 
with  them;  and  some  others  to  appear  ftom 
some  other  places,  and  to  make  semblance  as 
if  they  fled  from  them,  the  better  to  enconnfi 
them  to  land.  But  Perkin,  who  by  playing  tW 
prince,  or  else  taught  by  secretary  Frion,  hai 
learned  thus  much,  that  people  under  commasd  \ 
do  use  to  consult,  and  after  to  march  in  order;  ' 
and  rebels  contrariwise  run  upon  a  head  togetbn 
in  oonfusioui  consideriAg  the  delay  of  time,  asd 
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(dbsenring  their  orderly  and  not  tumultuary  arming, 
doubted  the  worst.  And  therefore  the  wily  youth 
would  not  set  one  foot  out  of  hie  ahip,  till  he 
might  see  things  were  sure.  Wherefore  the 
king's  forces,  perceiTing  that  they  could  draw  on 
no  more  than  those  that  were  formerly  landed, 
set  upon  them  and  cut  them  in  pieces,  ere  they 
could  fly  back  to  their  ships.  In  which  skirmish, 
besides  those  that  were  fled  and  were  slain,  there 
were  taken  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 
Which,  for  that  the  king  thought,  that  to  punish 
a  few  for  example  was  gentlemen's  pay";  but  for 
rascal  people,  Uiey  were  to  be  cut  off  every  man, 
especially  in  the  beginning  of  an  enterprise :  and 
likewise  for  that  he  saw  that  Perkin's  forces 
would  now  consist  chiefly  of  such  rabble  and 
scum  of  de8j>erate  peoplei  he'Iheirefore  banged 
tiem  all  for  Uie  greater  terror.  They  were 
l>rought'to  London  all  railed  in'ropes,  like  a  team 
of  horses  in  a  cart,  and  were  executed,  some  of 
them  at  London  and  Wapping,  and  the  rest  at 
divers  places  upon  the  sea-coast  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Norfolk,  for  sea-marks  or  light-houses,  to 
teach  Perkin's  people  to  avoid  the  coast.  The 
king  being  advertised  of  the  landing  of  the  rebels, 
thought  to  leave  his  progress :  but  being  certified 
the  next  day,  that  they  were  pardy  defeated,  and 
partly  fled,  he  continued  his  progress,  and  sent 
Sir  Richard  Guildford  into  Kent  in  message; 
who  calling  the  country  together,  did  much  com- 
mend from  the  king  their  fidelity,  manhood,  and 
well  handling  of  that  service ;  and  gave  them  all 
thanks,  and,  in  private,  promised  reward  to  some 
particulars. 

Upon  the  sixteenth  of  November,  this  being 
the  eleventh  year  of  the  king,  was  holden  the 
sergeants'  feast  at  Ely-place,  there  being  nine 
sergeants  of  that  call.  The  king,  to  honour  the 
feast,  was  present  with  his  queen  at  the  dinner ; 
being  a  prince  that  was  ever  ready  to  grace  and 
countenance  the  professors  of  the  law ;  having  a 
little  of  that,  that  as  he  governed  his  subjects 
by  his  laws,  so  he  governed  his  laws  by  his 
lawyers. 
/I  This  year  also  the  king  entered  into  league 
with  the  Italian  potentates  for  the  defence  of 
"taly  against  France.  For  King  Charles  had 
conquered  the  realm  of  Naples,  and  lost  it  again, 
in  a  kind  of  a  felicity  of  a  dream.  He  passed 
the  whole  length  of  Italy  without  resistance ;  so 
that  it  was  true  which  Pope  Alexander  was  wont 
to  say,  **That  the  Frenchmen  came  into  Italy 
with  ch^  in  their  hands  to  mark  up  their  lodg- 
ings, rather  than  with  swords  to  fight."  He  like- 
wise entered  and  won,  in  effect,  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Naples  itself,  without  striking  stroke. 
But  presently  thereupon  he  did  commit  and 
multiply  so  many  errors,  as  was  too  groat  a  task 
for  the  best  fortune  to  overcome.  He  gave  no 
contttitment  to  the  Barons  of  Naples,  of  the  fac- 
tioB  of  the  Angeovines;  but  scattmd  his  rewards 
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according  to  the  mercenary  appetites  of  some 
about  him.  He  put  all  Italy  upon  their  guard, 
by  the  seizing  and  holding  of  Ostia,  and  the  pro- 
tecting of  the  liberty  of  Pisa;  which  made  all 
men  suspect  that  his  purposes  looked  farther 
than  his  title  of  Naples.  He  fell  too  soon  at 
difference  with  Ludovico  Sfortia,  who  was  the 
man  that  carried  the  keys  which  brought  him  in, 
and  shut  him  out.  He  neglected  to  extinguish 
some  relics  of  the  war.  And  lastly,  in  regard 
of  his  easy  passage  through  Italy  without  resist- 
anccj  he  entered  into  an  overmuch  despising  of 
the  arms  of  the  Italians;  whereby  he  left  the 
realm  of  Naples  at  his  departure  so  much  the 
less  provided.  So  that  not  long  after  his  return, 
the  whole  kingdom  revolted  to  Ferdinando  the 
younger,  and  the  French  were  quite  driven  out 
Nevertheless  Charles  did  make  both  great  threats 
and  great  preparations  to  re-enter  Italy  once 
again.  Wherefore  at  the  instance  of  divers  of 
the  states  of  Italy,  and  especially  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander, there  was  a  league  concluded  between  the 
said  pope;  Maximilian,  King  of  the  Romans; 
Henry,  King  of  England ;  Ferdiimndo  and  Isar 
bella.  King  and  Queen  of  Spain ;  for  so  they  are 
constantly  placed  in  the  original  treaty  through- 
out ;  Augustino  Barbadico,  Duke  of  Venice ;  and 
Ludovico  Sfortia,  Duke  of  Milan ;  for  the  com- 
mon defence  of  their  estates:  wherein  though 
Ferdinando  of  Naples  was  not  named  as  prin- 
cipal, yet,  no  doubt,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was 
taeitly  included  as  a  fee  of  the  church. 

There  died  also  this  year,  Cecile,  Duchess  of 
York,  mother  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  at  her 
castle  of  Berkhamstead,  being  of  extreme  years, 
and  who  had  lived  to  see  three  princes  of  her  body 
crowned,  and  four  murdered.  She  was  buried  at 
Foderingham,  by  her  husband. 

This  year  also  the  king  called  his  parliament, 
where  many  laws  were  made  of  a  more  private 
and  vulgar  nature  than  ought  to  detain  the  reader 
of  a  history.  And  it  may  be  justly  suspected 
by  the  proceedings  following,  Uiat  as  the  king 
did  excel  in  good  commonwealth  laws,  so,  never- 
theless, he  had  in  secret  a  design  to  make  uSe  of 
them,  as  well  for  collecting  of  treasure  as  for  correct- 
ing of  manners ;  and  so  meaning  thereby  to  harrow 
his  people,  did  accumulate  them  the  rather. 

The  principal  law  that  was  made  this  parlia- 
ment was  a  law  of  a  strange  nature ;  rather  just 
than  legal ;  and  more  magnanimous  than  provi- 
dent. This  law  did  ordain.  That  no  perscn  that 
did  assist  in  arms,  or  otherwise,  the  king  for  the 
time  being,  should  after  be  impeached  therefore, 
or  attainted,  either  by  the  course  of  the  law,  or 
by  act  of  parliament.  But  if  any  i»wch  act  of  at- 
tainder did  happen  to  bo  made,  it  should  be  void 
and  of  none  effect ;  for  that  it  was  agreeable  to  rea- 
son of  estate,  that  the  subject  should  not  inqnirvi 
of  the  justness  of  the  king's  title  or  quarrel ;  and 
it  was  agreeable  to  good  consciencs,  that,  whav- 
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soe.Yor  the  fortane  of  the  war  were,  the  subject 
should  not  suflfer  for  his  obedience.  The  spirit 
of  this  law  was  wonderful  pious  and  noble,  being 
like,  in  matter  of  war,  unto  the  spirit  of  David  in 
matter  of  plague ;  who  said,  '*  If  I  have  sinned, 
strike  me:  but  what  have  these  sheep  donel" 
Neither  wanted  this  law  parts  of  prudent  and  deep 
foresight;  for  it  did  the  better  take  away  occa^ 
sions  for  the  people  to  busy  themselves  to  pry  into 
the  king^s  title ;  for  that  howsoever  it  fell,  their 
safety  was  already  provided  for.  Besides,  it 
could  not  but  greatly  draw  unto  him  the  love  and 
hearts  of  the  people,  because  he  seemed  more  care- 
ful for  them  than  for  himself. .  But  yet,  neverthe- 
less, it  did  take  off  from  his  party  that  great  tie 
and  spur  of  necessity,  to  fight  and  go  victors  out 
of  the  field ;  considering  their  lives  and  fortunes 
were  put  in  safety  and  protected,  whether  they 
stood  to  it  or  ran  away.  But  the  force  and  obli- 
gation of  this  law  was.  in  itself  illusory,  as  to  the 
latter  part  of  it,  by  a  precedent  act  of  parliament 
to  bind  or  frustrate  a  future.  For  a  supreme  and 
absolute  power  cannot  conclude  itself,  neither  can 
that  which  is  in  nature  revocable  be  made  fixed, 
no  more  than  if  a  man  should  appoint  or  declare 
by  his  will,  that  if  he  made  any  latter  will  it  should 
be  void.  And  for  the  case  of  the  act  of  parlia^ 
ment,  there  is  a  notable  precedent  of  it  in  King 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time ;  who  doubting  he  might 
die  in  the  minority  of  his  son,  procured  an  act  to 
pass,  That  no  statute  made  during  the  minority  of 
a  king,  should  bind  him  or  his  successors,  except 
it  were  confirmed  by  the  king  under  his  great  seal 
at  his  full  age.  But  the  first  act  that  passed  in 
King  Edward  the  Sixth's  time  was  an  act  of  re- 
peal of  that  former  act;  at  which  time  neverthe- 
less the  king  was  minor.  But  things  that  do  not 
bind,  may  satisfy  for  the  time. 

There  was  also  made  a  shoaring  or  underprop- 
ping act  for  the  benevolence :  to  make  the  sums 
which  any  person  had  agreed  to  pay,  and  never- 
theless were  not  brought  in,  to  be  leviable  by 
course  of  law.  Which  act  did  not  only  bring  in 
the  arrears,  but  did  indeed  countenance  the  whole 
business,  and  was  pretended  to  be  made  at  the 
desire  of  those  that  had  been  forward  to  pay. 

This  parliament  also  was  made  that  good  law, 
which  gave  the  attaint  upon  a  false  verdict  be- 
tween party  and  party,  which  before  was  a  kind 
of  evangile,  irremediable.  It  extends  not  to  causes 
capital,  as  well  because  they  are  for  the  most  part 
at  the  king's  suit,  as  because,  in  them,  if  they  be 
followed  in  course  of  indictment,  there  passeth  a 
double  jury,  the  indictors  and  the  triers :  and  so 
not  twelve  men,  but  four-and-twenty .  But  it  seem- 
eth  that  was  not  the  only  reason ;  for  tliis  reason 
holdeth  not  in  the  appeal.  But  the  great  reason 
was,  lest  it  should  tend  to  the  discouragement  of 
jurors  in  cases  of  life  and  death ;  if  they  should  be 
subject  to  suit  and  penalty,  where  the  favour  of 
life  maketh  against  them.    It  extendeth  not  also 


to  any  suit,  where  the  demand  is  nnder  the  valns 
of  forty  pounds;  for  that  in  such  cases  of  petty 
value  it  would  not  quit  the  charge,  to  go  about 
again. 

There  was  another  law  made  against  a  branck 
of  ingratitude  in  women,  who  hsvlng  been  ad- 
vanced by  their  husbands,  or  their  husbands'  an- 
cestors, should  alien,  and  Uiereby  seek  to  defeat  the 
heirs,  or  those  in  remainder,  of  the  lands  wbers- 
unto  they  had  been  so  advanced.  The  remedy 
was,  by  giving  power  to  the  next,  to  enter  for  a 
forfeiture. 

There  was  also  enacted  that  charitable  law,  for 
the  admission  of  poor  suitors  in  fotrma  pauperis, 
without  fee  to  counsellor,  attorney,  or  clerk,  where- 
by poor  men  became  rather  able  to  vex  than  un- 
able to  6ue.  There  were  divers  other  good  laws 
made  that  parliament,  as  we  said  before ;  but  we 
still  observe  our  manner,  in  selecting  out  those 
that  are  not  of  a  vulgar  nature. 

The  king,  this  while,  though  he  sat  in  parlia- 
ment, as  in  full  peace,  and  seemed  to  nceonnt  of 
the  designs  of  Perkin,  who  was  now  returned  into 
Flanders,  but  as  a  May-game ;  yet  having  the 
composition  of  a  wise  king,  stout  without,  and 
apprehensive  within,  had  given  order  for  the 
watching  of  beacons  upon  the  coasts,  and  erecting 
more  where  they  stood  too  thin,  and  had  a  care- 
ful eye  where  this  wandering  cloud  would  break. 
But  Perkin,  advised  to  keep  his  fire,  which  hither- 
to burned  as  it  were  upon  green  wood,  alivs 
with  continual  blowing,  sailed  again  into  Ireland, 
whence  he  had  formerly  departed,  rather  upon  the 
hopes  of  France,  than  upon  any  unreadiness  oc 
discouragement  he  found  in  that  people.  But  in 
the  space  of  time  between,  the  king's  diligence 
and  Poynings's  commission  had  so  settled  things 
there,  as  there  was  nothing  left  for  Perkin,  but  the 
blustering  affection  of  wild  and  naked  people. 
Wherefore  he  was  advised  by  his  coancil  to  seek 
aid  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  a  prince  young  and  ^ 
valorous,  and  in  good  terms  with  his  nobles  and 
people,  and  ill  aflfected  to  King  Henry.  At  this 
time  also  both  Maximilian  and  Charles  of  Francs 
began  to  bear  no  good  will  to  the  king :  the  one 
being  displeased  with  the  king's  prohibition  of 
commerce  with  Flanders ;  the  other  holding  the 
king  for  suspect,  in  regard  of  his  late  entry  into 
league  with  the  Italians.  Wherefore,  besides  ths 
open  aids  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  which  did 
with  sails  and  oars  put  on  and  advance  Perkia's 
designs,  there  wanted  not  some  secret  tides  from 
Maximilian  and  Charles,  which  did  further  his 
fortunes :  insomuch  as  they,  both  by  their  secret 
letters  and  messages,  recommended  him  to  ths 
King  of  Scotland. 

Perkin,  therefore,  coming  into  Scotland  apon 
those  hopes,  with  a  well-appointed  compasy. 
was  by  the  King  of  Scots,  being  formerly  well 
prepared,  honourably  welcomed,  and  soon  afief 
his  arrival  admitted  to  his  presence,  in  a  i  ' 
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manner :  for  the  king  received  him  in  state  in  his 
chamber  of  presence,  accompanied  with  divers 
of  his  nobles.  And  Perkin  well  attended,  as 
well  with  those  that  the  king  had  sent  before 
him,  as  with  his  own  train,  entered  the  room 
where  the  king  was,  and  coming  near  to  the 
king,  and  bowing  a  little  to  embrace  him,  he 
retired  some  paces  back,  and  with  a  loud  voice, 
that  ^1  that  were  present  might  hear  him,  made 
his  declaration  in  this  manner: 
\\1  "  High  and  mighty  king,  your  grace,  and  these 
ua  \  your  nobles  here  present,  may  be  pleased  benignly 
\  to  bow  your  ears  to  hear  the  tragedy  of  a  young 
man,  that  by  right  ought  to  hold  in  his  hand  the 
ball  of  a  kingdom ;  but  by  fortune  is  made  him- 
self a  ball,  tossed  from  misery  to  misery,  and 
from  place  to  place.  You  see  here  before  you 
the  spectacle  of  a  Plantagenet,  who  hath  been 
carried  from  the  nursery  to  the  sanctuary ;  from 
the  sanctuary  to  the  direful  prison;  from  the 
prison  to  the  hand  of  the  cruel  tormentor;  and 
from  that  hand  to  the  wide  wilderness,  as  I  may 
truly  call  it,  for  so  the  world  hath  been  to  me. 
So  that  he  that  is  bom  to  a  great  kingdom,  hath 
not  ground  to  set  his  foot  upon,  more  than  this 
where  he  now  standeth  by  your  princely  favour. 
Edward  the  Fourth,  late  King  of  England,  as 
your  grace  cannot  but  have  heard,  left  two  sons, 
Edward,  and  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  both  very 
'  young.  Edward,  the  eldest,  succeeded  their  father 
in  the  crown,  by  the  name  of  King  Edward  the 
Fifth:  but  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  their 
unnatural  uncle,  first  thirsting  after  the  kingdom 
through  ambition,  and  afterwards  thirsting  for 
"their  blood,  out  of  desire  to  secure  himself,  em- 
ployed an  instrument  of  his,  confident  to  him,  as 
he  thought,  to  murder  them  both.  But  this  man 
that  was  employed  to  execute  that  execrable 
tragedy,  having  cruelly  slain  King  Edward,  the 
eldest  of  the  two,  was  moved,  partly  by  remorse, 
8Dd  partly  by  some  other  mean,  to  save  Richard 
his  brother;  making  a  report  nevertheless  to  the 
tyrant,  that  he  had  performed  his  commandment 
for  both  brethren.  This  report  was  accordingly 
believed,  and  published  generally;  so  that  the 
world  hath  been  possesseid  of  an  opinion,  that 
they  both  were  barbarously  made  away ;  though 
ever  truth  hath  some  sparks  that  fly  abroad,  until 
it  appear  in  due  time,  as  this  hath  had.  But 
Almighty  God,  that  stopped  the  mouth  of  the 
Hon,  and  saved  little  Joash  from  the  tyranny  of 
Athaliah,  when  she  massacred  the  king^s  child- 
ren; and  did  save  Isaac,  when  the  hand  was 
stretched  forth  to  sacrifice  him;  preserved  the 
second  brother.  For  I  myself,  that  stand  here 
in  your  presence,  am  that  very  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  brother  of  that  unfortunate  prince.  King 
Edward  the  Fifth,  now  the  most  rightful  surviving 
heir  male  to  that  victorious  and  most  noble  Ed- 
ward, of  that  name  the  fourth,  late  King  of  Eng- 
land.   For  the  maimer  of  my  escape,  it  is  fit  it 


should  pass  in  silence,  or  at  least  in  a  more  secret 
relation;  for  that  it  may  concern  some  alive,  and 
the  memory  of  some  Uiat  are  dead.  Let  it  suffice 
to  think,  that  I  had  then  a  mother  living,  a  queen, 
and  one  that  expected  daily  such  a  commandment 
from  the  tyrant,  for  the  murdering  of  her  children. 
Thus  in  my  tender  age  escaping  by  God's  mercy 
out  of  London,  I  was  secretly  conveyed  over  sea ; 
where  after  a  time  the  party  that  had  me  in 
charge,  upon  what  new  fears,  change  of  mind, 
or  practice,  God  knoweth,  suddenly  forsook  me. 
Whereby  I  was  forced  to  wander  abroad,  and  to 
seek  mean  conditions  for  the  sustaining  of  my 
life.  Wherefore  distracted  between  several  pas- 
sions, the  one  of  fear  to  be  known,  lest  the  tyrant 
should  have  a  new  attempt  upon  me ;  the  other 
of  grief  and  disdain  to  be  unknown,  and  to  live 
in  that  base  and  servile  manner  that  Idid;  I 
resolved  with  myself  to  expect  the  tyrant's  death, 
and  then  to  put  myself  into  my  sister's  hands,  who 
was  next  heir  to  the  crown.  But  in  this  season 
it  happened  one  Henry  Tudor,  son  to  Edmund 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  to  come  from  France 
and  enter  into  the  realm,  and  by  subtile  and  foul 
means  to  obtain  the  crown  of  the  same,  which  to 
me  rightfully  appertained :  so  that  it  was  but  a 
change  from  tyrant  to  tyrant.  This  Henry,  my 
extreme  and  mortal  enemy,  so  soon  as  he  had 
knowledge  of  my  being  alive,  imagined  and 
wrought  all  the  subtile  ways  and  means  he  could 
to  procure  my  final  destruction;  for  my  mortal 
enemy  hath  not  only  falsely  surmised  me  to  be  a 
feigned  person,  giving  me  nicknames,  so  abusing 
the  world;  but  also,  to  defer  and  put  me  from 
entry  into  England,  hath  offered  large  sums  of 
money  to  corrupt  the  princes  and  their  ministers, 
with  whom  I  have  been  retained ;  and  made  im- 
portune labours  to  certain  servants  about  my  per- 
son, to  murder  or  poison  me,  and  others  to  forsake 
and  leave  my  righteous  quarrel,  and  to  depart 
from  my  service,  as  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  and 
others.  So  that  every  man  of  reason  may  well 
perceive,  that  Henry,  calling  himself  King  of 
England,  needed  not  to  have  bestowed  such  great 
sums  of  treasure,  nor  so  to  have  busied  himself 
with  importune  and  incessant  labour  and  industry, 
to  compass  my  death  and  ruin,  if  I  had  been  such 
a  feigned  person.  But  the  truth  of  my  cause 
being  so  manifest,  moved  the  most  Christian 
King  Charies,  and  the  Lady  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Burgundy,  my  most  dear  aunt,  not  only  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  thereof,  but  lovingly  to 
assist  me.  But  it  seemeth  that  God  above,  for 
the  good  of  this  whole  island,  and  the  knitting 
of  these  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
in  a  strait  concord  and  amity,  by  so  great  an  obli- 
gation, hath  reserved  the  placing  of  me  on  the 
imperial  throne  of  England  for  the  arms  and  suc- 
cours of  your  grace.  Neither  is  it  the  first  time 
that  a  King  of  Scotland  hath  supported  them  that 
were  bereft  and  spoiled  of  the  kiogdom  of  Eng- 
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land,  as  of  late,  in  fresh  memoory,  it  was  done  in 
the  person  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Wherefore,  for 
that  your  grace  hath  given  clear  signs,  that  you 
are  in  no  noble  quality  inferior  to  your  royal 
ancestors,  I,  so  distressed  a  prince,  was  hereby 
moyed  to  come  and  put  myself  into  your  roysl 
hands,  desiring  your  assistance  to  recover  my 
kingdom  of  England;  promising  faithfully  to 
bear  myself  towards  your  grace  no  otherwise 
than  if  I  were  your  own  natural  brother;  and 
will,  upon  the  recovery  of  mine  inheritance, 
gratefully  do  you  all  the  pleasure  that  is  in  my 
utmost  power." 

After  Perkin  had  told  his  tale,  King  James  an- 
swered bravely  and  wisely;  «»That  whatsoever 
he  were,  he  should  not  repent  him  of  putting 
himself  into  his  hands."  And  from  that  time 
forth,  though  there  wanted  not  some  about  him, 
that  would  have  persuaded  him  that  all  was  but 
an  illusion;  yet  notwithstanding,  either  taken 
by  Perkin*s  amiable  and  alluring  behaviour,  or 
inclining  to  the  recommendation  of  the  great 
princes  alfroad,  or  willing  to  take  an  occasion  of 
a  war  against  King  Henry,  he  entertained  him  in 
all  things  as  became  the  person  of  Richard,  Duke 
of  York ;  embraced  his  quarrel ;  and,  the  more  to 
put  it  out  of  doubt,  that  he  took  him  to  be  a  great 
prince,  and  not  a  representation  only,  he  gave 
consent  that  this  duke  should  take  to  wife  the 
I  Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntley,  being  a  near  kinswoman  to  the  king 
himself,  and  a  young  virgin  of  excellent  beauty 
and  vir^e. 

Not  long  after,  the  King  of  Scots  in  person, 
with  Perkin  in  his  company,  entered  with  a  great 
army,  though  it  consisted  chiefly  of  borderers, 
being  raised  somewhat  suddenly,  into  North- 
umberland. And  Perkin,  for  a  perfume  before 
him  as  he  went,  caused  to  be  published  a  procla- 
mation* of  this  tenor  following,  in  the  name  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  true  inheritor  of  the 
crown  of  England : 

«'  It  hath  pleased  God,  who  putteth  down  the 
'  mighty  from  their  seat,  and  exalteth  the  humble, 
\  and  suffereth  not  the  hopes  of  the  just  to  perish 
*"  in  the  end,  to  give  us  means  at  the  length  to  show 
ourselves  armed  unto  our  lieges  and  people  of 
England.  But  far  be  it  from  us  to  intend  their 
hurt  or  damage,  or  to  make  war  upon  them,  othe> 
^nse  than  to  deliver  ourselves  and  them  from 
tyranny  and  oppression.  For  our  mortal  enemy 
Henry  Tudor,  a  false  usurper  of  the  crown  of 
England,  which  to- us  by  natural  and  lineal  right 
appertaineth,  knowing  in  his  own  heart  our  un- 
doubted right,  we  being  the  very  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  younger  son,  and  now  surviving  heir 
male  of  the  noble  and  victorious  Edward  the 
Fourth,  late  King  of  England,  hath  not  only 

*  The  original  of  thi«  proclamation  remaineth  with  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  a  worthy  preserrer  and  treasurer  of  rare 
•Dtiqnltiea :  firom  wbo«6  manuacripta  I  have  bad  aiuch  lif  ht 
fiw  tha  (hrnlabinf  of  Uiia  work. 


deprived  us  of  our  kingdom,  but  likewise,  by  all 
foul  and  wicked  means,  sought  to  betray  us,  and 
bereave  us  of  our  life.  Yet  if  his  tyranny  only 
extended  itself  to  our  person,  although  oar  royal 
blood  teacheth  us  to  be  sensible  of  injuries,  it 
should  be  less  to  our  grief.  But  this  Tudor,  who 
boastetfa  himself  to  have  overthrown  a  tyrant, 
hath,  ever  since  his  first  entrance  into  his  usurped 
reign,  put  little  in  practice  but  tyranny  and  the 
feats  thereof. 

**For  King  Richard,  our  unnatural  uncle,  al- 
though desire  of  rule  did  blind  him,  yet  in  his 
other  actions,  like  a  true  Plantagenet,  was  noble, 
and  loved  the  honour  of  the  realm,  and  the  con- 
tentment and  comfort  of  his  nobles  and  people. 
But  this  our  mortal  enemy,  agreeable  to  the 
meanness  of  his  birth,  hath  trodden  under  foot 
the  honour  of  this  nation :  selling  our  best  con- 
federates for  money,  and  making  merchandise  of 
the  blood,  estates,  and  fortunes  of  our  peers  aad 
subjects,  by  feigned  wars  and  dishonourable 
peace,  only  to  enrich  his  coffers.  Nor  unlike 
hath  been  his  hateful  misgovemment  and  evil 
deportments  at  home.  First,  he  hath,  to  (brtify 
his  false  quarrel,  caused  divers  nobl(4  of  this  our 
realm,  whom  he  held  suspect  and  stood  in  dread 
of,  to  be  cruelly  murdered;  as  our  cousin  Sir 
William  Stanley,  lord  chamberlain;  Sir  Simon 
Mountfort,  Sir  Robert  RatcliiTe,  William  D'An- 
bigny,  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  many  others,  be- 
sides such  as  have  dearly  bought  their  lives  witk 
intolerable  ransoms :  some  of  which  nobles  an 
now  in  the  sanctuary.  Also  he  hath  long  kept, 
and  yet  keepeth  in  prison,  our  right  entirely  well- 
beloved  cousin,  Edward,  son  and  heir  to  our 
uncle  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  others ;  withholding 
from  them  their  rightful  inheritance,  to  the  intent 
they  should  never  be  of  might  and  power,  to  aid 
and  assist  us  at  our  need,  after  the  duty  of  their 
legiances.  He  also  married  by  compulsion,  cer- 
tain of  our  sisters,  and  also  the  sister  of  our  said 
cousin  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  divers  other 
ladies  of  the  royal  blood,  unto  certain  of  his 
kinsmen  and  friends  of  simple  and  low  degree; 
and  putting  apart  all  well  disposed  nobles,  he 
hath  none  in  favour  and  trust  about  his  person, 
but  Bishop  Fox,  Smith,  Bray,  Lovel,  Oliver 
King,  David  Owen,  Risely,  Turbervile,  Tiler, 
Chomley,  Empson,  James  Hobart,  John  Cut, 
Garth,  Henry  Wyat,  and  such  other  caitiffs  and 
villains  of  birth,  which  by  subtile  inventions, 
and  pilling  of  the  people,  have  been  the  principal 
finders,  occasioners,  and  counsellors  of  the  mis- 
rule and  mischief  now  reigning  in  England. 

«<  We  remembering  these  premises,  with  the 
great  and  execrable  offences  daily  committed  and 
done  by  our  foresaid  great  enemy  and  his  adhe- 
rents, in  breaking  the  liberties  and  franchises  of 
our  mother  the  holy  church,  upon  pretences  of 
wicked  and  heathenish  policy,  to  the  high  displea- 
sure of  Almighty  God,  besides  the  manifold  tree 
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,  abomioable  murders,  manslaughters,  robbe- 
ries, extortions,  the  daily  pilling  of  the  people  by 
dimes,  taxes,  tallages,  benerolences,  and  other 
unlawful  impositions  and  grievous  exactions, 
with  many  other  heinous  effects,  to  the  likely 
destruction  and  desolation  of  the  whole  realm ; 
•hall,  by  God's  grace,  and  the  help  and  assistance 
of  the  great  lords  of  our  blood,  with  counsel  of 
crther  sad  persons,  see  that  the  commodities  of  our 
realm  be  employed  to  the  most  advantage  of  the 
■ame;  the  intercourse  of  merchandise  betwixt 
realm  and  realm  to  be  ministered  and  handled  as 
shall  more  be  to  the  common  weal  and  proa* 
parity  of  our  subjects ;  and  all  such  dismes,  taxes, 
tallages,  benevolences,  unlawful  impositions,  and 
grievous  exactions,  as  be  above  rehearsed,  to  be 
foiedone  and  Isdd  apart,  and  never  from  henceforth 
to  be  called  upon,  but  in  such  cases  as  our  noble 
progenitors,  kings  of  England,  have  of  the  old  time 
been  accustomed  to  have  the  aid,  succour,  and 
help  of  their  subjects,  and  true  liege-men. 

*^  And  further,  we  do,  out  of  our  grace  and  cle- 
menoy,  hereby  as  well  publish  and  promise  to  all 
oor  subjects  remission  and  free  pardon  of  all  by- 
past  offences  whatsoever,  against  our  person  or 
estate,  in  adhering  to  our  said  enemy,  by  whom, 
we  know  well,  they  have  been  misled,  if  they  shall 
within  time  convenient  submit  themselves  unto 
OS.  And  for  such  as  shall  come  with  the  foremost 
to  assist  our  righteous  quarrel,  we  shall  make 
diem  so  far  partekers  of  our  princely  favour  and 
iKmnty,  as  shall  be  highly  for  the  comfort  of  them 
•nd  theirs,  both  during  their  life  and  afler  their 
death :  as  also  we  shall,  by  all  means  which  God 
shall  put  into  oor  hands,  demean  ourselves  to  give 
royal  contentment  to  all  degrees  and  estate  of  our 
people,  maintaining  the  liberties  of  holy  church  in 
their  entire,  preserving  the  honours,  privileges, 
•sd  pre-eminences  of  our  nobles- from  contempt  or 
disparagement,  according  to  the  dignity  of  their 
blood.  We  shall  also  unyoke  our  people  from  all 
heavy  burdens  and  endurances,  and  confirm  our 
eities,  boroughs,  and  towns,  in  their  charters  and 
freedoms,  with  enlargement  where  it  shall  be  de- 
served ;  and  in  all  points  give  our  subjects  cause 
to  think,  that  the  blessed  and  debonair  govem- 
nent  of  our  noble  father  King  Edward,  in  his  last 
times,  is  in  us  revived. 

M  And  forasmuch  as  the  putting  to  death,  or  tak- 
ing alive  of  our  said  mortal  enemy,  may  be  a 
mean  to  stay  much  effusion  of  blood,  which  other- 
wise may  ensue,  if  by  compulsion  or  fair  pro- 
miaea  he  shall  draw  after  him  any  number  of  our 
•objects  to  resist  us,  whioh  we  desire  to  avoid 
though  we  be  certainly  informed  that  our  said 
enemy  is  purposed  and  prepared  to  fly  the  land 
having  already  made  over  great  masses  of  the  trea- 
•ore  of  our  crown,  the  better  to  support  him  in  fo- 
reign parts,  we  do  hereby  declare,  that  whosoever 
•h^  take  or  distress  our  said  enemy,  though 
the  party  be  of  never  so  moan  aoondition,  he  shall 


be  by  us  rewarded  with  a  thousand  pound  .in 
money,  forthwith  to  be  laid  down  to  him,  and  a 
hundred  marks  by  the  year  of  inheritance ;  besides 
that  he  may  otherwise  merit,  both  toward  God  and 
all  good  people,  for  the  destruction  of  siK^h  a  tyrant. 

*«  Lastly,  we  do  all  men  to  wit,  and  herein  we 
take  also  God  to  witness,  that  whereas  God  hath 
moved  the  heart  of  our  dearest  cousin,  the  King  of 
SooUand,  to  aid  us  in  person  in  this  our  righteous 
quarrel;  it  is  altogether  without  any  pact  or  pro- 
mise, or  so  much  as  demand  of  any  thing  that  may 
prejudice  our  crown  or  subjects:  but  contrariwise, 
wiUi  promise  on  our  said  cousin's  part,  that  when- 
soever he  shall  find  us  in  sufficient  strength  to 
get  the  upper  hand  of  our  enemy,  which  we  hope 
will  be  very  suddenly,  he  will  forthwith  peace- 
ably return  into  his  own  kingdom ;  contenting  him- 
self only  with  the  glory  of  so  honourable  an  en- 
terprise, and  our  true  and  futhfnl  love  and  amity ; 
which  we  shall  ever^  by  the  grace  of  Almighty 
God,  so  order,  as  shall  be  to  the  great  comfort  of 
both  kingdoms." 

But  Pericin's  proclamation  did  little  edify  with 
the  people  of  England ;  neither  was  he  the  better 
welcome  for  the  company  he  came  in.  Where- 
fore the  King  of  Scotland,  seeing  none  came  in  to 
Perkin,  nor  none  stirred  anywhere  in  his  favour, 
turned  his  enterprise  into  a  rode ;  and  wasted  and 
destroyed  the  country  of  Northumberland  with 
fire  and  sword.  But  hearing  that  there  were  forces 
coming  against  him,  and  not  willing  that  they 
should  find  his  men  heavy  and  laden  with  booty, 
he  returned  into  Scotland,  with  great  spoils,  de- 
ferring further  prosecution  till  another  time.  It  is 
said,  ^at  Perkin,  acting  the  part  of  a  prince  hand- 
somely, when  he  saw  the  Scottish  fell  to  waste  the 
count^,  came  to  the  king  in  a  passionate  manner, 
making  great  lamentation,  and  desired,  that  that 
might  not  be  the  manner  of  making  the  war;  for 
that  no  crown  was  so  dear  to  his  mind  as  that  he 
desired  to  purchase  it  with  the  blood  and  ruin  of 
his  country.  Whereunto  the  king  answered  half 
in  sport,  that  he  doubted  much,  he  was  careful  for 
that  that  was  none  of  his,  and  that  he  should  be 
too  good  a  steward  for  his  enemy,  to  save  Ae 
country  to  his  use. 

By  this  time,  being  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
king,  the  interruption  of  trade  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Flemish  began  to  pinch  the  mer- 
chants of  both  nations  very  sore ;  which  moved 
them  by  all  means  they  could  devise,  to  affect  and 
dispose  their  sovereigns  respectively  to  open  the 
intercourse  again ;  wherein  time  favoured  them. 
For  the  archduke  and  his  council  began  to  see, 
that  Perkin  would  prove  but  a  runagate  and  a 
eitisen  of  the  worid :  and  that  it  was  the  part  of 
children  to  fall  out  about  babies.  And  the  king, 
on  his  part,  after  the  attempts  upon  Kent  and 
Northumberland,  began  to  have  the  business  of 
Perkin  in  less  estimation ;  so  as  he  did  not  put  It 
to  aooonnt  in  any  consnltation  of  state     Hot  that 
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that  moved  him  most  was,  that  being  a  king  that 
loved  wealth  and  treasure,  he  could  not  endure  to 
have  trade  sick,  nor  any  obstruction  to  continue  in 
the  gate-vein  which  disperseth  that  blood.  And 
yet  he  kept  state  so  far,  as  first  to  be  sought  unto. 
Wherein  the  merchant-adventurers  likewise,  be- 
ing a  strong  company  at  that  time,  and  well  un- 
der-set with  rich  men,  and  good  order,  did  hold 
out  bravely ;  taking  off  the  commodities  of  the 
kingdom,  though  they  lay  dead  upon  their  hands 
for  want  of  vent.  At  the  last,  commissioners  met 
at  London  to  treat:  on  the  king's  part,  Bishop 
Fox,  lord  privy  seal.  Viscount  Wells,  Kendal, 
prior  of  Saint  John's,  Warham,  master  of  the  rolls, 
who  began  to  gain  much  upon  the  king's  opinion; 
Urswick,  who  was  almost  ever  one ;  and  Risely : 
on  the  archduke's  part,  the  Lord  fievers,  his  ad- 
miral ;  the  Lord  Verunsel,  president  of  Flanders, 
and  others.  These  concluded  a  perfect  treaty, 
both  of  amity  and  intercourse,  between  the  king 
and  the  archduke;  containing  articles  both  of 
state,  commerce,  and  free  fishing.  This  is  that 
treaty  which  the  Flemings  call  at  this  day  «*  inter- 
cursus  magnus ;"  both  because  it  is  more  com< 
plete  than  the  precedent  treaties  of  the  third  and 
fourth  year  of  the  king ;  and  chiefly  to  give  it  a 
difference  from  the  treaty  that  followed  in  the  one- 
and-twentieth  year  of  the  king,  which  they  call 
^'intercursus  malus."  In  this  tseaty,  there  was 
an  express  article  against  the  reception  of  the 
rebels  of  either  prince  by  other;  purporting.  That 
if  any  such  rebel  should  be  required,  by  the  prince 
whose  rebel  he  was,  of  the  prince  confederate, 
that  forthwith  the  prince  confederate  should  by 
proclamation  command  him  to  avoid  the  country  : 
which  if  he  did  not  within  fifteen  days,  the  rebel 
was  to  stand  proscribed,  and  put  out  of  protection. 
But  nevertheless  in  this  article  Perkin  was  not 
named,  neither  perhaps  contained,  because  he  was 
no  rebel.  But  by  this  means  his  wings  were 
dipt  of  his  followers  that  were  English.  And  it 
was  expressly  comprised  in  the  treaty,  that  it 
should  extend  to  the  territories  of  the  duchess- 
dowager.  Af^r  the  intercourse  thus  restored,  the 
English  merchants  came  again  to  their  mansion 
at  Antwerp,  where  they  were  received  with  pro- 
cession and  great  joy. 

The  winter  following,  being  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  reign,  the  king  called  again  his  parliament ; 
where  he  did  much  exaggerate  both  the  malice 
and  the  cruel  predatory  war  lately  made  by  the 
King  of  Scotland :  That  the  king,  being  in  amity 
with  him,  and  noways  provoked,  should  so  burn 
in  hatred  towards  him,  as  to  drink  of  the  lees  and 
dregs  of  Perkin's  intoxication,  who  was  every- 
where else  detected  and  discarded :  and  that  when 
he  perceived  it  was  out  of  his  reach  to  do  the  king 
any  hurt,  he  had  turned  his  arms  upon  unarmed 
and  unprovided  people,  to  spoil  only  and  depopu- 
late, contrary  to  the  laws  both  of  war  and  peace : 
concluding,  that  he  could  neither  with  honour,  nor 


with  the  safety  of  his  people,  towlu>oi  he  did  owe 
protection,  let  pass  these  wrongs  nnrevengwL 
The  parliament  understood  him  well,  and  gate 
him  a  subsidy,  limited  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  besides  two  fifteens: 
for  his  wars  were  always  to  him  ss  a  mine  of 
treasure  of  a  strange  kind  of  ore ;  iron  at  the  top, 
and  gold  and  silver  at  the  bottom.  At  this  parlia- 
ment, for  that  there  had  been  so  much  time  spent 
in  making  laws  the  year  before,  and  for  that  it 
was  called  purposely  in  respect  of  the  Scottish 
war,  there  were  no  laws  made  to  be  remembered. 
Only  there  passed  a  law,  at  the  suit  of  the  mer- 
chant-adventurers of  England,  against  the  me^ 
chant-adventurers  of  London,  for  monopoliung 
and  exacting  upon  the  trade;  which  it  seemetk 
they  did  a  little  to  save  themselves  after  the  hard 
time  they  had  sustained  by  want  of  trade.  Bat 
those  innovations  were  taken  away  by  parliament 
But  it  wa9  fa|al  to  the  king^  to  fig^ht  for  his 
monej^^^nd  though.he  avoided  to  ^gHTwitE  eu^ 
'mies  abroad,  yet  he  was  still  enforced  to  fight  for 
It  with  rebels  .at  home :  for  no  sdohecttcBSQClBt . 
Bubsidy  to  be^  leWed.in  Cornwall^but  the  people 
thisrS  began  to  grudge  and  mnrpaur.  ^  The  Cornish 
l>eing  a  race  of  men,  stout  of  stomach,  okigfaty  of 
body  and  limb,  and  that  lived  hardly  in  a  barren 
country,  and  many  of  them  could,  for  a  need,  live 
under  ground,  that  were  tinners.  They  mntteied 
extremely,  that  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  sufficed, 
that  for  a  little  stir  of  the  Scots,  soon  blown  awtt% 
they  should  be  thus  grinded  to  powder  with  pay- 
ments ;  and  said  it  was  for  them  to  pay  that  had 
too  much,  and  lived  idly.  But  they  would  est 
their  bread  that  they  got  with  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  and  no  man  should  take  it  £rom  them. 
And  as  in  the  tides  of  people  onee  up,  there  want 
not  commonly  stirring  winds  to  make  them  mora 
rough ;  so  this  people  did  light  upon  two  ring- 
leaders or  captains  of  the  rout.  The  one  was  ons 
Michael  Joseph,  a  blacksmith  or  farrier,  of  Bod« 
min,  a  notable  talking  fellow,  and  no  leas  de- 
sirous to  be  talked  of.  The  other  was  Thomas 
Flammock,  a  lawyer,  who,  by  telling  his  neigh- 
bours commonly  upon  any  occasion  that  the  law 
was  on  their  side,  had  gotten  great  sway  amongst 
them.  This  man  talked  learnedly,  and  as  if  ha 
could  tell  how  to  make  a  rebellion,  and  never 
break  the  peace.  He  told  the  people,  that  subsi- 
dies were  not  to  be  granted,  nor  levied  in  this 
case ;  that  is,  for  wars  of  Scotland :  for  that  the 
law  had  provided  another  course,  by  service  of 
escuage  for  those  journeys ;  much  less  when  all 
was  quiet,  and  war  was  made  but  a  pretence  to 
poll  and  pill  the  people.  And  therefore  that  it 
was  good  they  should  not  stand  like  sheep  befon 
the  shearers,  but  put  on  harness,  and  take  weapons 
in  their  hands.  Yet  to  do  no  creature  hurt;  bat 
go  and  deliver  the  king  a  strong  petition  for  the 
laying  down  of  those  grievous  payments,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  those  that  had  given  him  that 
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eounsel;  to  make  others  beware  how  they  did 
the  like  in  time  to  come.  And  said,  for  his  part 
be  did  not  see  how  they  could  do  the  duty  of  true 
Englishmen,  and  good  liege-men,  except  they  did 
deliver  the  king  from  such  wicked  ones,  that 
would  destroy  both  him  and  the  country.  Their 
van  was  at  .^hbishop  Morton  and  Sir  Reginald 
Bray,  who  were  the  king's  screens  in  this  envy. 
Atlter  that  these  two,  Flammock  and  the  black- 
vmith,  had  by  joint  and  several  pratings  fonnd 
tokens  of  consent  in  the  multitude,  they  offered 
themselves  to  lead  them,  until  they  should  hear 
of  better  men  to  be  their  leaders,  which  they  said 
would  be  ere  long:  telling  them  further  that  they 
would  be  but  their  servants,  and  first  in  every 
danger;  but  doubted  not  but  to  make  both  the 
west-end  and  the  east^nd  of  England  to  meet  in 
80  good  a  quarrel ;  and  that  all,  rightly  undersu>od, 
was  but  for  the  king's  service.  The  people  upon 
these  seditious  instigations,  did  arm,  most  of 
them  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  bills,  and  such 
other  weapons  of  rude  and  country  people,  and 
forthwith  under  the  command  of  their  leaders^ 
which  in  such  cases  is  ever  at  pleasure,  marched 
out  of  Cornwall  through  Devonshire  unto  Taun- 
ton in  Somersetshire,  without  any  slaughter,  vio- 
lence, or  spoil  of  the  country.  At  Taunton  they 
killed  in  fury  an  officious  and  eager  commissioner 
for  the  subsidy,  whom  they  called  the  Provost  of 
Perin.  Thence  they  marched  to  Wells,  where 
the  Lord  Audley,  with  whom  their  leaders  had 
before  some  secret  intelligence,  a  nobleman  of  an 
tBcient  family,  but  unquiet  and  popular,  and  as- 
piring to  ruin,  came  in  to  them,  and  was  by  them 
with  great  gladness  and  cries  of  joy  accepted  as 
their  general;  they  being  now  proud  that  they 
were  led  by  a  nobleman.  The  Lord  Audley  led 
them  on  from  Wells  to  Salisbury,  and  from  Salis- 
bury to  Winchester.  Thence  thejbolish  jpeople, 
who,  in  effect,  lead  their  leaders,  had  a  mina'io 
be  led  into  Kent,  fancying  that  the  pe<^le  there 
would  join  with  them ;  contrary  to  all  reason  or 
Judgment,  considering  the  Kentish  men  had 
showed  great  loyalty  and  affection  to  the  king  so 
lately  before.  But  the  rude  people  had  heard 
Flammock  say,  that  Kent  was  never  conquered, 
and  that  they  were  the  freest  people  of  England. 
And  upon  these  vain  noises,  they  looked  for  great 
matters  at  their  hands,  in  a  cause  which  theycon- 
4»eited  to  be  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  But 
when  they  were  come  into  Kent,  the  country  was 
80  well  settled,  and  both  by  the  king's  late  kind 
usage  towards  them,  and  by  the  credit  and  power 
of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  the  Lord  Abergavenny,  and 
the  Lord  Cobham,  as  neither  gentleman  nor  yeo- 
man came  in  to  their  aid,  which  did  much  damp 
and  dismay  many  of  the  simpler  sort;  insomuch 
as  divers  of  them  did  secretly  fly  from  the  army, 
.  and  went  home :  but  the  sturdier  sort,  and  those 
.  that  were  most  engaged,  stood  by  it,  and  rather 
'.  waxed  proud,  than  fiiled  in  hc^ea  and  comagB. 
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For  as  it  did  somewhat  appal  them,  that  the  peo- 
ple came  not  in  to  them,  so  it  did  no  less  encou« 
rage  them,  that  the  king's  forces  had  not  sot  upon 
them,  having  marched  from  the  west  unto  tho 
east  of  England.  Wherefore  they  kept  on  their 
way,  and  encamped  upon  Blackheath,  between 
Greenwich  and  Eltham,  thrAitening  either  to  bid 
battle  to  the  king,  for  now  the  seas  went  higher 
than  to  Morton  and  Bray,  or  to  take  London 
within  his  view ;  imagining  with  themselves, 
there  to  find  no  less  fear  than  wealth. 

But  to  return  to  the  king.  When  first  he  heard 
of  this  commotion  of  the  Cornish  men,  occasioned 
by  the  subsidy,  he  was  much  troubled  therewith ; 
not  for  itself,  but  in  regard  of  the  concurrence  of 
other  dangers  that  did  hang  over  him  at  that  time. 
For  he  doubted  lest  a  war  from  Scotland,  a  re- 
bellion from  Cornwall,  and  the  practices  and 
conspiracies  of  Perkin  and  his  partakers,  would 
come  upon  him  at  once :  knowing  well,  that  it 
was  a  dangerous  tripHcity  to  a  monarchy,  to  have 
the  arms  of  a  foreigner,  the  discontents  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  title  of  a  pretender  to  meet 
Nevertheless  the  occasion  took  him  in  some  part 
well  provided.  For  as  soon  as  the  parliament 
had  broken  up,  the  king  had  presently  raised  a 
puissant  army  to  war  upon  Scotland.  And  King 
James  of  Scotland  likewise,  on  his  part,  had 
made  great  preparations,  either  for  defence,  or 
for  new  assailing  of  England.  But  as  for  the 
king's  forces,  they  were  not  only  in  preparation, 
but  in  readiness  presently  to  set  forth,  under  the 
conduct  of  D'Aubigny,  the  lord  chamberlain. 
But  as  soon  as  the  king  understood  of  the 
rebellion  of  Cornwall,  he  stayed  those  forces, 
retaining  them  for  his  own  service  and  safety. 
But  therewithal  he  despatched  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
into  the  norths  for  the  defence  and  strength  of 
those  parts,  in  case  the  Scots  should  stir.  But 
for  the  course  he  held  towards  the  rebels,  it  was 
utterly  differing  from  his  former  custom  and  prac- 
tice: which  was  ever  full  of  forwardness  and 
celerity  to  make  head  against  them,  or  to  set  upon 
them  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  in  action.  This  he 
was  wont  to  do.  But  now,  besides  that  he  was 
attempered  by  years,  and  less  in  love  with  dan- 
gers, by  the  continued  fruition  of  a  crown;  it 
was  a  time  when  the  various  appearance  to  his 
thoughts  of  perils  of  several  natures,  and  from 
divers  parts,  did  make  him  judge  it  his  best  and 
surest  way,  to  keep  his  strength  together  in  the 
seat  and  centre  of  his  kingdom:  according  to  the 
ancient  Indian  emblem,  in  such  a  swelling  season^ 
to  hold  the  hand  upon  the  middle  of  the  bladder, 
that  no  side  might  rise.  Besides,  there  was  no 
necessity  put  upon  him  to  alter  his  counsel.  For 
neither  did  the  rebels  spoil  the  country,  in  which 
case  it  had  been  dishonour  to  abandon  his  people ; 
neither  on  the  other  aide  did  their  forces  gather 
or  increase,  which  might  hasten  him  to  precipitate 
and  assail  them  before  they  grew  too  strong. 
9H 
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And  lastly,  both  reason  of  estate  and  war  seemed 
to  agree  with  this  coarse :  for  that  insunections 

J .  of  base  people  are  commonly  more  furious  in 
their  beginnings.  And  by  this  means  also  he 
had  them  the  more  at  vantage,  being  tired  and 
harassed  with  a  long  march ;  and  more  at  mercy, 
being  cut  off  far  from  their  country,  and  therefore 
not  able  by  any  sudden  flight  to  get  to  retreat,  and 
to  renew  the  troubles. 

When  therefore  the  rebels  were  encamped  on 
31aolvhealhr  upon  the  hill,  whence  they  might 
behold  the  city  of  London,  and  the  fair  valley 
about  it;  the  king,  knowing  well  that  it  stood 
him  upon,  by  how  much  the  more  he  had  hitherto 
protracted  the  time  in  not  encountering  them,  by  so 
much  the  sooner  to  despatch  with  them,  that  it  might 
appear  to  have  been  no  coldness  in  fore-slowing, 
but  wisdom  in  choosing  his  time;  resolved  with 
all  speed  to  assail  them,  and  yet  with  that  provi- 
dence and  surety,  as  should  leave  little  to  venture 
or  fortune.  And  having  very  great  and  puissant 
forces  about  him,  the  better  to  master  all  events 
and  accidents,  he  divided  them  into  three  parts ; 
the  first  was  led  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  in  chief, 
assisted  by  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Suffolk. 
These  noblemen  were  appointed,  with  some  cor- 
nets of  horse  and  bands  of  foot,  and  good  store 
of  artillery,  wheeling  about  to^  put  themselves 
beyond  tbe  hill  where  the  rebels  were  encamped ; 
and  to  beset  all  the  skirts  and  descents  thereof, 
except  those  that  lay  towards  London;  thereby 
to  have  these  wild  beasts,  as  it  were,  in  a  toil. 
The  second  part  of  his  forces,  which  were  those 
that  were  to  be  most  in  action,  and  upon  which 
he  relied  most  for  tbe  fortune  of  the  day,  he  did 
assign  to  be  led  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  who 
was  appointed  to  set  upon  the  rebels  in  front, 
from  that  side  which  is  towards  London.  The 
third  part  of  his  forces,  being  likewise  great  and 
brave  forces,  he  retained  about  himself,  to  be 
ready  upon  all  events  to  restore  the  fight,  or  con- 
summate the  victory;  and  meanwhQe  to  secure 
the  city.  And  for  that  purpose  he  encamped  in 
person  in  St.  George's  Fields,  putting  himself  be- 
tween the  <;ity  and  the  rebels.  But  the  city  of 
y  London,  especially  at  the  first,  upon  the  near  en- 

V  camping  of  the  rebels,  was  in  great  tumult :  as 
it  useth  to  be  with  wealthy  and  populous  cities, 
especially  those  which  being  for  greatness  and 
fortune  queens  of  their  regions,  who  seldom  see 
out  of  their  windows,  or  from  their  towers,  an 
army  of  enemies.  But  that  which  troubled  them 
most,  was  the  conceit  that  they  dealt  with  a  rout 
of  people,  with  whom  there  was  no  composition 
or  condition,  or  orderly  treating,  if  need  were; 
but  likely  to  be  bent  sdtogether  upon  rapine  and 
spoil.  And  although  they  had  heard  that  the 
rebels  had  behaved  themselves  quietly  and 
modestly  by  the  way  as  they  went;  yet  they 
doubted  much  that  would  not  last,  bat  rather 
make  them  more  hungryf  and  more  in  appetite  to 


fall  upon  spoil  in  the  end.  Wherefore  Uiere  was 
great  running  to  and  fro  of  people,  eosie  to  the 
gates,  some  to  the  walb,  some  to  the  water-aide; 
giving  themselves  alarms  and  panic  fears  con- 
tinually. Nevertheless,  both  Tate,  the  loid 
mayor,  and  Shaw  and  Haddon  the  aherifis,  did 
their  parts,  stoutly  and  well,  in  arming  and  order- 
ing the  people.  And  the  king  likewise  did  adjoia 
some  captains  of  experience  in  the  wars,  to  advise 
and  assist  the  citizens.  But 'soon  after,  when 
they  understood  that  the  king  had  so  ordered  ths 
matter,  that  the  rebels  must  win  three  battles, 
before  they  could  approach  the  city,  and  that  hs 
had  put  his  own  person  between  the  rebels  and 
them,  and  that  the  great  care  was,  rather  how  to 
impound  tlie  rebels  that  none  of  them  might 
escape,  than  that  any  doubt  was  made  to  Vanquish 
them;  they  grew  to  be  quiet  and  ont  of  fear;  the 
rather,  for  the  confidence  they  reposed,  which 
was  not  small,  in  the  three  leaders,  Oxford, 
Essex,  and  D'Aubigny ;  all  men  well  famed  sad 
loved  amongst  the  people.  As  for  Ja^>er,  Daks 
of  Bedford,  whom  the  king  used  to  employ  with 
the  first  in  his  wars,  he  was  then  aick,  and  died 
soon  after. 

It  was  the  two-and-twentieth  of  June,  and  a 
Saturday,  which  was  the  day  of  the  week  the 
king  fancied,  when  the  battle  was  fought:  though 
the  king  had,  by  all  the  art  he  could  dcTise,  givea 
out  a  false  day,  as  if  he  prepared  to  give  tbe 
rebels  battle  on  the  Monday  following,  the  bettsr 
to  find  them  unprovided,  and  in  disarray.  The 
lords  that  were  appointed  to  circle  the  hill,  had 
some  days  before  planted  themselves,  as  at  tie 
receipt,  in  places  convenient.  In  the  afWmoon, 
towards  the  decline  of  the  day,  which  was  done, 
the  better  to  keep  the  rebels  in  opinion  that  they 
should  not  fight  that  day,  the  Lord  D^Aubigiqr 
marched  on  towards  them,  and  first  beat  some 
troops  of  them  from  Deptford-bridge,  where  they 
fought  manfully ;  but,  being  in  no  great  number, 
were  soon  driven  back,  and  fled  up  to  their  main 
army  upon  the  hill.  The  aitny  at  that  time^ 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  king^s  forces, 
were  putting  themselves  in  array,  not  withoat 
much  confusion.  But  neither  had  they  placed, 
upon  the  first  high  ground  towards  the  bridge, 
any  forces  to  second  the  troops  below,  that  kept 
the  bridge;  neither  had  they  brought  forwards 
their  main  battle,  which  stood  in  array  far  into 
the  heath,  near  to  the  ascent  of  the  hill.  So  that 
the  earl  with  his  forces  mounted  the  hill,  and  re- 
covered the  plain  without  resistance*  The  Lad 
D*Aubigny  charged  them  with  great  fury ;  laso* 
much  as  it  had  like,  by  accident,  to  have  brandled 
the  fortune  of  the  day :  ibr,  by  inconsiderale  fo^ 
wardness  in  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
he  was  taken  by  the  rebels,  but  immediately 
rescued  and  delivered.  The  rebels  maintained 
the  fight  for  a  small  time,  and  for  their  jgRVDlis 
showed  no  want  of  coarage}  bnt  Wng  ill  wmS^ 
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and  ill  led,  and  without  horse  or  artillery,  they 
Were  with  no  ^iat  difficulty  cut  in  pieces,  and 
put  to  £i^ht.  And  for  their  three  leaders,  the 
Xoid  Audley,  the  blacksmith,  and  Flammock,  as 
commonly  the  captains  of  commotions  are  but 
haif-couraged  men,  suffered  themselyes  to  be 
taken  alive.  The  number  slain  on  the  rebels' 
part  were  some  two  thousand  men;  their  army 
amounting,  as  it  is  said,  unto  the  number  of  six- 
teen thousand.  The  rest  were,  in  effect,  all 
taken ;  for  that  the  hill,  as  was  said,  was  encom- 
passed with  the  king's  forces  round  about.  On 
the  king's  part,  there  died  about  three  hundred, 
most  of  them  shot  with  arrows,  which  were  re- 
ported to  be  of  the  length  of  a  tailor's  yard ;  so 
strong  and  mighty  a  bow  the  Cornish  men  were 
said  to  draw. 

The  victory  thus  obtained,  the  king  created 
divers  bannerets,  as  well  upon  Blackheath^  where 
his  lieutenant  had  won  the  field,  whither  he  rode 
in  person  to  perform  the  said  creation,  as  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  where  his  own  person  had  been 
encamped.    And  for  matter  of  liberality,  he  did, 
by  open  edict,  give  the  goods  of  all. the  prisoners 
unto  those  that  had  taken  them;  either  to  take 
'fliem  in  kind,  or  compound  for  them  as  they 
could.    After  matter  of  honour  and  liberality, 
followed  matter  of  severity  and  execution.    The 
Lord  Audley  was  led  from  Newgate  to  Tower- 
Hill,  in  a  paper  coat  painted  with  his  own  arms ; 
^e  arms  reversed,  the  coat  torn,  and  at  Tower- 
Hill  beheaded.    Flammock  and  the  blacksmith 
'Were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn ; 
the  blacksmith  taking  pleasure  upon  the  hurdle, 
88  it  seemeth  by  words  that  he  uttered,  to  think 
that  he  should  be  famous  in  after-times.    The 
Ung  was  once  in  mind  to  have  sent  down  Flam- 
mock  and  the  blacksmith  to  have  been  executed 
in  Cornwall,  for  the  more  terror;  but  being  ad- 
inertised  that  the  country  was  yet  unquiet  and 
boiling,  he  thought   better  not  to  irritate  the 
iple  further.    All  ^  rest  were  pardoned  by 
proclamation,  and  to  take  out  their  pardons  under 
seal,  as  many  as  would.    So  that,  more  than  the 
blood  drawn  in  the  field,  the  king  did  satisfy 
himself  with  the  lives  of  only  three  offenders, 
for  tl^  expiation  of  this  great  rebellion. 
/^       It  was  a  strange  thing^  tP.oboeryg  the  variety 
rf^  ^    Wttd" inequality  of  the  king's  executions  and  par- 
^'ioxM;  and  a  man  woul3"  fEThk  it,  at  HKe  "fiirst,  a 
'"kind  Of  lottery  or  chance.    But,  looking  into  it 
/  more  nearly,  one  shall  find  there  was  reason  for 
:'  it,  much  more,  perhaps,  than  after  so  long  a  dis- 
I   tance  of  time  we  can  now  discern.    In  the  Kent- 
ish commotion,  which  was  but  a  handful  of  men, 
there  were  executed  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty ;  but  in  this,  so  mighty  a  rebellion,  but 
three.    Whether  it  were  that  the  kinff  put  to  ac- 
count the  men  that  were  slain  in  the  neld,  or  that 
he  was  not  willing  to  be  severe  in  a  popular  cause, 
or  that  the  harmless  behaviour  of  this  peoplet  that 


came  from  the  west  of  England  to  the  east,  witli* 
out  mischief  almost,  or  spoil  of  the  country,  did 
somewhat  mollify  him,  and  move  him  to  compas- 
sion; or  lastly,  that  he  made  a  great  difference 
between  people  that  did  rebel  upon  wantonness, 
and  them  that  did  rebel  upon  want. 

After  the  Cornish  men  were  defeated,  there 
came  from  Calais  to  the  king  an  honourable  em- 
bassage from  the  French  king,  which  had  arrived 
at  Calais  a  month  before,  and  there  was  stayed  in 
respect  of  the  troubles,  but  honourably  entertained 
and  defrayed.  The  king,  at  their  first  coming, 
sent  unto  them,  and  prayed  chem  to  have  patience, 
till  a  little  smoke,  that  was  raised  in  his  country, 
were  over,  which  would  soon  be :  slighting,  as 
his  manner  was,  that  openly,  which  nevertheless 
he  intended  seriously. 

This  embassage  concerned  no  great  affair,  but 
only  the  prolongation  of  days  for  payment  of  mo- 
neys, and  some  other  particulars  of  the  frontiers. 
And  it  was,  indeed,  but  a  wooing  embassage, 
with  good  respecte  to  entertain  the  king  in  good 
affection ;  but  nothing  was  done  or  handled  to  the 
derogation  of  the  king's  late  treaty  with  the 
Italians. 

But  during  the  time  that  the  Cornish  men  were 
in  their  march  towards  London,  the  Kingof  Scot^ 
laind,  well  advertised  of  all  that  passed,  and  know- 
ing himself  sure  of  a  war  from  England,  whenso- 
ever those  stirs  were  appeased,  neglected  not  his 
opportunity;  but  thinking  the  king  had  his  hands 
full,  entered  the  frontieis  of  England  again  with 
an  army,  and  besieged  the  castle  of  Norham  in 
person,  with  part  of  his  forces,  sending  (he  rest  to 
forage  the  country.  But  Fox,  Bishop  of  Duresme, 
a  wise  man,  and  one  that  could  see  through  the 
present  to  the  future,  doubting  as  much  before, 
had  caused  his  castle  of  Norham  to  be  strongly 
fortified,  and  furnished  with  all  kind  of  munition; 
and  had  manned  it  likewise  with  a  very  great 
number  of  tall  soldiers,  more  than  for  the  propor- 
tion of  the  castle,  reckoning  rather  upon  a  sharp 
assault  than  a  long  siege.  And  for  the  country 
likewise,  he  had  caused  the  people  to  withdraw 
their  cattle  and  goods  into  fast  places,  that  were 
not  of  easy  approach ;  and  sent  in  post  to  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  not  far  off,  in  Yorkshire, 
to  come  in  diligence  to  the  succour.  So  as  the 
Scottish  king  both  failed  of  doing  good  upon  the 
castle,  and  his  men  had  but  a  catching  harvest  of 
their  spoils;  and  when  he  understood  that  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  was  coming  on  with  great  foroes, 
he  returned  back  into  Scotland.  The  eari,  find* 
ing  the  castle  fireed,  and  the  enemy  retired,  pur- 
sued with  all  celerity  in  Scotland,  hoping  to  have 
overtaken  the  Scottish  king,  and  to  have  given 
him  battie ;  but,  not  attaining  him  in  time,  sat 
down  before  the  castle  of  Ayton,  one  of  the  strong- 
est  places,  then  esteemed,  between  Berwick  and 
Edinburgh,  which  in  a  small  time  he  took.  And 
soon  after,  tiis  Scottish  king  retiring  farther  into 
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his  coantrj,  and  the  weather  being  extraordin&iy 
foul  and  stormy,  the  earl  returned  into  England. 
So  that  the  expeditions  on  both  parts  were,  in  ef- 
fect, but  a  casUe  taken,  and  a  castle  distressed ; 
not  answerable  to  the  puissance  of  the  forces,  nor 
to  the  heat  of  the  quarrel,  nor  to  the  greatness  of 
the  expectation. 

Amount  these  troubles,  both  civil  and  exter- 
nal, came  into  EnglandTrom  Spain,  Peter  Hialas, 
some  call  him  Elias,  surely  he  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  good  hap  that  we  enjoy  at  this  day ;  for  his 
embassage  .set  the  truce  between  England  and 

^_  Scotland jf  the  truce  drew  on  the  peace ;  the  peace" 
the  marriage ;  and  the  marriage  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms ;  a  man  of  great  wisdom,  and,  as  those 

■^nhfies  were,  not  unlearned ;  sent  from  Ferdinando 
and  Isabella,  Kings  of  Spain,  unto  the  king,  to 
treat  a  marriage  between  Catharine,  their  second 
daughter,  and  Prince  Arthur.  This  treaty  was 
by  him  set  in  a  very  good  way,  and  almost  brought 
to  perfection.  But  it  so  fell  out  by  the  way,  that 
upon  some  conferences  which  he  had  with  the 
king  touching  this  business,  the  king,  who  had  a 
great  dexterity  in  getting  suddenly  into  the  bosom 
of  ambassadors  of  foreign  princes,  if  he  liked  the 
men ;  insomuch  as  ho  would  many  times  commu- 
nicate with  them  of  his  own  affairs,  yea,  and  em- 
ploy them  in  his  service,  fell  into  speech  and  dis- 
course incidently,  concerning  the  ending  of  the 
debates  and  differences  with  Scotland.  ^  For  the^ 
king  naturally  did  not  lova  thahaxxipoL  wars  Fith 
Scotland,  though  he  made  his  profit  of  the  noise 
gf  them.  And  he  wanted  not  in  the  council  of 
Scotland,  those  that  would  advise  their  king  to 
meet  him  at  the  half  way,  and  to  give  over  the 
war  with  England ;  pretending  to  be  good  patriots, 
but  indeed  favouring  the  affairs  of  the  king.  Only 
his  heart  was  too  gre-at  to  begin  with  Scotland 
for  the  motion  of  peace.  On  the  other  side,  he 
had  met  with  an  ally  of  Ferdinando  of  Arragon, 
as  fit  for  his  turn  as  could  be.  For  after  that 
King  Ferdinando  had,  upon  assured  confidence 
of  the  marriage  to  succeed,  taken  upon  him  the 
person  of  a  fraternal  ally  to  the  king,  he  would 
not  let,  in  a  Spanish  gravity,  to  counsel  the  king 
in  his  own  afiairs.  And  the  king,  on  his  part,  not 
being  wanting  to  himself,  but  making  use  of  every 
man's  humours,  made  his  advantage  of  this  in 
such  things  as  he  thought  either  not  decent,  or 
not  pleasant  to  proceed  from  himself;  putting 
them  off  as  done  by  the  counsel  of  Ferdinando. 
Wherefore  he  was  content  that  Hialas,  as  in  a 
matter  moved  and  advised  from  Hialas  himself, 
should  go  into  Scotland,  to  treat  of  a  concord  be- 
tween the  two  kings.  Hialas  took  it  upon  him, 
and  coming  to  the  Scottish  king,  after  he  had  with 
much  art  brought  King  James  to  hearken  to  the 
more  safe  and  quiet  counsels,  wrote  unto  the  king, 
that  he  hoped  that  peace  would  with  no  great 
difficulty  cement  and  close,  if  he  would  send  some 
wise  and  temperate  counsellor  of  his  own,  that 


might  treat  of  the  conditiona.  Whereupon  tht 
king  directed  Bishop  Fex,  who  at  that  time  ?ras 
at  his  castle  of  Norham,  to  confer  with  Hialas 
and  they  both  to  treat  with  some  commiasioBai 
deputed  from  the  Scottish  king.  The  commissioB- 
ers  on  both  sides  met.  But  after  much  dispotB 
upon  the  articles  and  conditions  of  peace,  pr»> 
pounded  upon  either  part,  they  could  not  eondude 
a  peace.  The  chief  impediment  thereof  was  the  . 
demand  of  the  king  to  have  Perkin  delivered  into  r 
his  hands,  as  a  reproach  to  all  kings,  and  a  pexaoa 
not  protected  by  the  law  of  nations.  The  King 
of  Scotland,  on  the  other  side,  peremptorily  denied 
so  to  do,  saying,  that  he,  for  his  part,  was  no 
competent  judge  of  Perkin*s  title :  but  that  he  had 
received  him  as  a  suppliant,  protected  him  aa  a 
person  fled  for  refuge,  espoused  him  with  his 
kinswoman,  and  aided  him  with  arms,  upon 
the  bejief  that  he  was  a  prince;  and  therefiia 
that  he  could  not  now  with  his  honour  so 
unrip,  and,  in  a  sort,  put  a  lie  upon  all  that  ha 
had  said  and  done  before,  as  to  deliTer  him  up  to 
his  enemies.  The  bishop,  likewise,  who  had  cer- 
tain proud  instructions  from  the  king,  at  the  leatt 
in  the  front,  though  there  were  a  pliant  clause  at 
the  foot,  that  remitted  all  to  the  hishop'a  di8cr»> 
tion,  and  required  him  by  no  means  to  break  off 
in  ill  terms,  after  that  he  had  failed  to  obtain  the 
delivery  of  Perkin,  did  move  a  second  point  of  his 
instructions,  which  was,  that  the  Scottiah  kiag 
would  give  the  king  an  interview  in  penon  al 
Newcastle.  But  this  being  reported  to  the  Seol- 
tish  king,  his  answer  was,  that  he  meant  to  treat 
a  peace,  and  not  to  go  a  begging  for  it.  Hm 
bishop  also,  according  to  another  article  of  his  ia* 
structions,  demanded  restitution  of  the  spoilt 
taken  by  the  Scottish,  or  damages  for  the  same. 
But  the  Scottish  commissioners  answered,  that 
that  was  but  as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground, 
which  could  not  be  gotten  up  again ;  and  that  the 
king's  people  were  better  able  to  beat  the  loss 
than  their  master  to  repair  it.  But  in  the  end,  aa 
persons  capable  of  reason,  on  both  aides  tliey 
made  rather  a  kind  of  recess  than  a  breach  of 
treaty,  and  concluded  upon  a  truce  for  sobbs 
months  following.  But  the  King  of  Scothnd, 
though  he  would  not  formally  retract  his  judg- 
ment of  Perkin,  wherein  he  had  engaged  himsdf 
so  far;  yet  in  his  private  opinion,  upon  oflss 
speech  with  the  Englishmen,  and  divers  other  ad- 
vertisements, began  to  suspect  him  for  a  counte^ 
feit.  Wherefore  in  a  noble  fashion  he  called  hin 
unto  him,  and  recounted  the  benefits  and  favouif 
that  he  had  done  him  in  making  him  his  ally, and 
in  provoking  a  mighty  and  opulent  king  by  an 
offensive  war  in  his  quarrel,  for  the  space  of  two 
years  together ;  nay  more,  that  he  had  refused  an 
honourable  peace,  whereof  he  had  a  fair  offer,  if 
he  would  have  delivered  him  ;  and  that,  to  keep 
his  promise  with  him,  he  had  deeply  offended 
both  his  nobles  and  people  whom  he  might  bo 
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hold  in  any  long  discontent;  and  therefore  requir- 
ed him  to  think  of  his  own  fortunes«and  to  choose 
out  some  fitter  place  for  his  exile:  telling  him 
withal,  that  he  could  not  say,  but  the  English  had 
forsaken  him  before  the  Scottish,  for  that,  npon 
two  seyeral  trials,  none  had  declared  themselves 
on  his  side;  but  nevertheless  he  would  make 
good  what  he  said  to  him  at  his  first  receiving, 
which  was  that  he  should  not  repent  him  for  put- 
ting himself  into  his  hands ;  for  that  he  would 
not  cast  him  off,  but  help  him  with  shipping  and 
means  to  transport  him  where  he  should  desire. 
Perkin,  not  descending  at  all  from  his  stagelike 
greatness,  answered  the  king  in  few  words,  that 
he  saw  his  time  was  not  yet  come;  but  whatso- 
ever his  fortunes  were,  he  should  both  think  and 
speak  honour  of  the  king.  Taking  his  leave,  he 
would  not  think  on  Flanders,  doubting  it  was  but 
hollow  ground  for  him  since  the  treaty  of  the  arch- 
duke, concluded  the  year  before;  but  took  his 
lady,  and  such  followers  as  would  not  leave  him, 
and  sailed  over  into  Ireland. 

lliis  twelfth  year  of  the  king,  a  little  before  this 
time.  Pope  Alexander,  who  loved  best  those 
princes  that  were  furthest  off,  and  with  whom  he 
had  least  to  do,  taking  very  thankfully  the  king's 
late  entrance  into  league  for  the  defence  of  Italy, 
did  remunerate  him  with  a  hallowed  sword  and 
cap  of  maintenance,  sent  by  his  nuncio.  Pope 
Innocent  had  done  the  like,  but  it  was  not  received 
in  that  glory :  for  the  king  appointed  the  mayor 
and  his  brethren  to  meet  ^e  pope's  orator  at  Lon- 
don-bridge, and  all  the  streets  between  the  bridge^ 
foot  and  the  palace  of  Paul's,  where  the  king  then 
lay,  were  garnished  with  the  citizens,  standing 
in  their  liveries.  And  the  monow  afVer,  being 
AU-hallows-day,  the  king,  attended  with  many  of 
his  prelates,  nobler,  and  principal  courtiers,  went 
in  procession  to  Paul's,  and  the  cap  and  sword 
were  borne  before  him.  And  after  the  procession, 
the  king  himself  remaining  seated  in  the  quire, 
the  lord  archbishop,  upon  the  greece  of  the  quire, 
made  a  long  oration ;  setting  forth  the  greatness 
and  eminency  of  that  honour  which  the  pope,  in 
these  ornaments  and  ensigns  of  benediction,  had 
done  the  king ;  and  how  rarely,  and  upon  what 
high  deserts  they  used  to  be  bestowed:  and  then 
recited  the  king's  principal  acts  and  merits,  which 
had  made  him  appear  worthy  in  the  eyes  of  his 
holiness  of  this  great  honour. 

All  this  while  the  rebellion  of  Gomwall,  where- 
of we  have  spoken,  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to 
Perkin ;  save  that  perhaps  Perkin's  proclamation 
had  stricken  upon  the  right  vein,  in  promising  to 
lay  down  exactions  and  payments,  and  so  had 
made  them  now  and  then  have  a  kind  thought  on 
Perkin.  But  now  these  bubbles  by  much  stirring 
began  to  meet,  as  they  use  to  do  upon  the  top  of 
water.  The  king's  lenity,  by  that  time  the  Corn- 
ish rebels,  who  were  taken  and  pardoned,  and,  as 
it  was  said,  many  of  them  sold  by  them  that  had 


taken  them,  for  twelve  pence  and  two  shillings  a 
piece,  were  come  down  into  their  country,  had 
rather  emboldened  them  than  reclaimed  them; 
insomuch  as  they  stuck  not  to  say  to  their  neigh- 
boure  and  countrymen,  that  the  king  did  well  to 
pardon  them,  for  that  he  knew  he  should  leave 
few  subjects  in  England,  if  he  hanged  all  that 
were  of  their  mind ;  and  began  whetting  and  in- 
citing one  another  to  renew  the  commotion.  Some 
of  the  subtilest  of  them,  hearing  of  Perkin's  be- 
ing in  Ireland,  found  means  to  send  to  him  to  let 
him  know,  that  if  he  would  come  Over  to  them 
they  would  serve  him. 

When  Perkin  heard  this  news,  he  began  to 
take  heart  again,  and  advised  upon  it  with  his 
council,  which  were  principally  three :  Heme,  a 
mercer,  that  had  fled  for  debt ;  Skelton,  a  tailor; 
and  Astley,  a  scrivener ;  for  Secretary  Prion  was 
gone.  These  told  him,  that  he  was  mightily  over- 
seen, both  when  he  went  into  Kent,  and  when  he 
went  into  Scotland ;  the  one  being  a  place  so  near 
London,  and  under  the  king's  nose ;  and  the 
other  a  nation  so  distasted  with  the  people  of 
England,  that  if  they  had  loved  him  never  so  well, 
yet  they  would  never  have  taken  his  part  in  tha* 
company.  But  if  he  had  been  so  happy  as  to 
have  been  in  Cornwall  at  the  first,  when  tlie  peo- 
ple began  to  take  arms  there,  he  had  been  crown- 
ed at  Westminister  before  this  time.  For  these 
kings,  as  he  had  now  experience,  would  sell 
poor  princes  for  shoes.  But  he  must  rely  wholly 
upon  people ;  and  therefore  advised  him  to  sail 
over  with  all  possible  speed  into  Cornwall; 
which  accordingly  he  did,  having  in  his  company 
four  small  barks,  with  some  sixscore  or  seveiH 
score  fighting  men.  He  arrived  in  September  at 
Whitsand-Bay,  and  forthwith  came  to  Bodmin, 
the  blacksmith's  town;  where  there  assembled 
unto  him  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  men  of 
the  rude  people.  There  he  set  forth  a  new  pro- 
clamation, stroking  the  people  with  fair  promises, 
and  humouring  them  with  invectives  against  the 
king  and  his  government.  And  as  it  fareth  with 
smoke,  that  never  loseth  itself  till  it  be  at  the 
highest;  he  did  now  before  his  end  raise  his 
style,  entitling  himself  no  more  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  but  Richard  the  Fourth,  King  of  England. 
His  council  advised  him  by  all  means  to  make 
himself  master  of  some  good  walled  town :  as 
well  to  make  his  men  find  the  sweetness  of  rich 
spoils,  and  to  allure  to  him  all  loose  and  lost  peo- 
ple, by  like  hopes  of  booty;  as  to  be  a  sure  re- 
treat to  hi^  forces,  in  case  they  should  have  any 
ill  day,  or  unlucky  chance  in  the  field.  Where- 
fore they  took  heart  to  them,  and  went  on,  and 
besieged  the  city  of  Exeter,  the  principal  town  for 
strength  and  wealth  in  those  parts. 

When  they  were  come  before  Exeter,  they  for- 
bare  to  use  any  force  at  the  first,  but  made  con- 
tinual shouts  and  outcries  to  terrify  the  inhabitants. 
They  did  likewise  in  divers  places  call  and  talk 
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t»  them  from  ondcf  tha  walls,  to  join  with  them, 
and  be  of  their  party;  lelliiifi^  them,  that  tha  king 
would  make  them  another  London,  if  they  woold 
be  the  first  town  that  would  acknowledge  him. 
Bot  thej  had  not  the  wit  to  tend  to  them,  in  any 
orderly  fashion,  agents  or  ehosen  men,  to  tempt 
them  and  to  treat  with  them.  The  citixens,  on 
their  part,  showed  themselves  stoat  and  loyal 
sobjects;  neither  was  theie  so  moeh  as  any 
tumult  or  division  amongst  them,  but  all  prepared 
themselves  for  a  valiant  defence,  and  making 
good  the  town.  For  well  they  saw,  that  the 
rebels  were  of  no  auch  number  or  power,  that  they 
needed  to  fear  them  as  yet ;  and  well  they  hoped, 
that  before  their  numbers  increased,  the  king's 
succours  would  come  in.  And,  howsoever,  they 
thought  it  the  extiemest  of  evils,  to  put  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  those  hungry  and  disorder- 
ly people.  Wherefore  setting  all  things  in  good 
order  within  the  town,  they  nevertheless  letdown 
with  cords,  from  several  parts  of  the  walls,  privi- 
ly, several  messeogers,  that  if  one  came  to  mis- 
chance, another  might  pass  on,  which  should  ad< 
vertise  the  king  of  the  state  of  the  town,  and  im- 
plore his  aid.  Perkin  also  doubted,  that  succours 
would  come  ere  long;  and  therefore  resolved  to 
use  his  utmost  force  to  assault  the  town.  And 
(or  that  purpose  having  mounted  scaling  ladders 
in  divers  places  upon  the  wallfi,  made  at  the  same 
instant  an  attempt  to  force  one  of  the  gates.  But 
having  no  artillery  nor  engines,  and  finding  that 
he  could  do  no  good  by  ramming  with  logs  of 
timber,  nor  by  the  use  of  iron  bars  and  iron  crows, 
and  such  other  means  at  hand,  be  had  no  way  left 
litm  but  to  set  one  of  the  gates  on  fire,  which  he 
did.  But  the  citizens,  well  perceiving  the  danger, 
before  the  gate  could  be  fully  consumed,  blocked 
up  the  gate,  and  some  space  about  it  on  the  inside, 
with  fagots  and  other  fuel,  which  they  likewise 
sat  on  fire,  and  so  repulsed  fire  with  fire ;  and  in 
tlie  mean  time  raised  up  raropiers  of  earth,  and 
cast  up  deep  trenches,  to  serve  instead  of  wall 
and  gate.  And  for  the  scaladoes,  they  had  so  bad 
success,  as  the  rebels  were  driven  from  the  walls 
with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men. 

The  kinjj,  when  he  heard  of  Perkin^s  siege  of 
Kxcter,  made  sport  with  it,  and  said  to  them  that 
were  about  him,  tliat  the  king  of  rake-hells  was 
landed  in  the  west,  and  that  he  hoped  now  to  have 
the  honour  to  see  him,  which  he  could  never  yet 
do.  And  it  appeared  plainly  to  those  that  were 
about  the  king,  that  he  was  indeed  much  joyed 
with  the  news  of  Perkin*s  being  in  Enrrlish  ground, 
where  he  could  have  no  retreat  by  land ;  think- 
ing now  that  he  should  be  cured  of  those  privy 
stitches  whic!i  he  had  had  long  about  his  heart, 
and  at  some  times  broken  his  sleeps,  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  felicity.  And  to  set  all  men*s  hearts  on 
fire,  he  did  by  all  possible  means  let  it  appear, 
that  those  tliat  should  now  do  him  service  to  make 
an  end  of  these  troubles,  should  be  no  less  accept- 


( ed  of  him,  tfaso  he  Aat  eime  npoo  the  devenft 
hoar,  and  had  the  whole  wages  of  the  day.  There- 
fore now,  like  the  end  of  a  play,  a  great  iraaber 
came  upon  the  stage  at  onoe.  He  sent  the  ksd 
chamberlain,  and  the  Laid  Brook,  and  Sir  Riee 
ap  Thomas,  with  expedite  foices  to  speed  to  Exe- 
ter, to  the  resene  of  the  town,  and  to  spread  the 
fame  of  his  own  fbllowing  in  person  with  a  royal 
army.  The  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  his  son, 
with  ttte  Carews,  and  the  Fnllfofds,  and  other 
principal  persons  of  Devonshire,  nnealled  from  the 
court,  but  hearing  that  the  king's  heart  was  much 
bent  upon  this  service,  made  haste  with  troops 
that  they  had  raised,  to  be  the  first  that  should 
suocoar  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  prevent  the  king*s 
suoeours.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  likewise, 
with  many  brave  gentlemen,  pnt  themselves  ia 
arms,  not  staying  either  the  king's  or  the  lord 
chamberlain's  coming  on,  but  making  a  body  of 
forces  of  themselves,  the  more  to  endear  their 
merit;  signifying  to  the  king  their  readiness,  and 
desiring  to  know  his  pleasure.  So  that  aecording 
to  the  proverb,  in  the  eoming  down,  eveiy  saint 
did  help. 

Perkin,  hearing  this  thunder  of  arms,  and  preA 
parations  against  him  from  so  many  parts,  raised  \ 
his  siege,  and  marched  to  Taunton ;  beginning  I 
already  to  squint  one  eye  upon  the  crown,  and  j 
another  upon  the  sanctuary ;  though  the  Comiah  J 
men  where  become  like  metal  often  fired  and 
quenched,  churlish,  and  that  would  sooner  break 
than  bow;  swearing  and  vowing  not  to  leave  him, 
till  the  uttermost  drop  of  their  blood  were  spilt 
He  was  at  his  rising  from  Exeter,  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  strong,  many  having  come  unto 
him  after  he  was  set  before  Exeter,  upon  fame  of 
so  great  an  enterprise,  and  to  partake  of  the  spoil; 
though  upon  the  raising  of  his  siege  some  did 
slip  away.  When  he  was  come  near  Taonton, 
he  dissembled  all  fear,  and  seemed  all  the  day  to 
use  diligence  in  preparing  all  things  ready  to 
fight.  But  about  midnight  he  fled  with  three- 
score horse  to  Bewdley  in  the  New  Forest,  where 
he  and  divers  of  bis  company  registered  them- 
selves sanctuary  men,  leaving  his  Cornish  men 
to  the  four  winds;  but  yet  thereby  easing  them 
of  their  vow,  and  using  his  wonted  compassion, 
not  to  be  by  when  his  subjects'  blood  should  be 
spilt.  The  king,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Perkin's 
fii<rht,  sent  presently  five  hundred  horse  to  pursue 
and  apprehend  him,  before  he  should  get  either  to 
the  sea,  or  to  that  same  little  island  called  a  sanc- 
tuary. But  they  came  too  late  for  the  latter  of 
these.  Therefore  all  they  could  do,  was  to  beset 
the  sanctuary,  and  to  maintain  a  strong  watch 
about  it,  till  the  king's  pleasure  were  further 
known.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  rebels,  they,  being 
destituted  of  their  head,  without  stroke  stricken, 
submitted  themselves  unto  the  king's  mercy. 
And  the  king,  who  commonly  drew  blood,  as 
physicians  do,  rather  to  save  life  than  to  spill  it, 
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!  and  was  nerer  crael  when  he  was  secure ;  now 
;  he  saw  the  danger  was  past,  pardoned  them  all 
I  in  the  end,  except  some  few  desperate  pnsons, 
\  which  he  reserred  to  he  executed,  the  better  to 
set  off  his  meicj  towards  the  rest.  Tliere  n-ere  ! 
also  sent  with  all  speed  some  horse  to  Saint 
MichaeFs  mount  in  Cornwall,  where  the  Ladj 
Catharine  Gordon  was  left  by  her  husband,  whom 
in  all  fortunes  she  entirdy  loved;  adding  the 
virtues  of  a  wife  to  the  virtues  of  her  sex.  The 
king  sent  in  the  greater  diligence,  not  knowing 
whether  she  might  be  with  child,  whereby  the 
bnsiness  would  not  have  ended  in  Perkin^s  pep> 
son.  When  she  was  brought  to  the  king,  it  was 
commonly  said,  that  the  king  received  her  not 
only  with  compassion,  but  with  affection;  pity 
giving  more  impression  to  her  excellent  beauty. 
Wherefore  comforting  her,  to  serve  as  well  his 
eye  as  his  fame,  he  sent  her  to  his  queen  to  remain 
with  her;  giving  her  very  honourable  allowance 
for  the  support  of  her  estate,  which  she  enjoyed 
both  during  the  king^s  life,  and  many  years  after. 
The  name  of  the  white-rose,  which  had  been 
given  to  her  husband's  false  title,  was  continued 
in  common  speech  to  her  true  beauty. 

The  king  went  forwards  on  his  Journey,  and 
made  a  joyful  entrance  into  Exeter,  where  he  gave 
the  citizens  great  commendations  and  thanks; 
and  taking  the  sword  he  wore  from  his  sidOf  he 
gave  it  to  the  mayor,  and  commanded  it  should 
be  ever  after  carried  before  him.  There  also  he 
caused  to  be  executed  some  of  the  ringleaders  of 
the  Cornish  men,  in  sacrifice  to  the  citisens  whom 
they  had  put  in  fear  and  trouble.  At  Exeter  the 
king  consulted  with  his  council,  whether  he 
should  offer  life  to  Perkin  if  he  would  quit  the 
sanctuary,  and  voluntarily  submit  himself.  The 
council  were  divided  in  opinion:  some  advised 
the  king  to  take  him  out  of  sanctuary  perforce,  and 
to  put  him  to  death,  as  in  a  case  of  necessity, 
which  in  itself  dispenscth  with  consecrated  places 
and  things :  wherein  they  doubted  not  also  but 
the  king  should  find  the  pope  tractable  to  ratify 
his  deed,  either  by  declaration,  or,  at  least,  by  in- 
dulgence. Others  were  of  opinion,  since  all  was 
now  safe,  and  no  further  hurt  could  be  done,  that 
it  was  not  worth  the  exposing  of  the  king  to  new 
scandal  and  envy.  A  third  sort  fell  upon  the 
opinion,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  king  ever, 
either  to  satisfy  Hie  world  well  touching  the  im- 
posture, or  to  learn  out  the  bottom  of  the  conspi- 
racy, except  by  promise  of  life  and  pardon,  and 
other  fair  means,  he  should  get  Perkin  into  his 
bands.  But  they  did  all  in  their  preambles  much 
bemoan  the  king's  case,  with  a  kind  of  indtgna* 
tion  at  his  fortunes ;  that  a  prince  of  his  high 
wisdom  and  virtue  should  have  been  so  long  and 
so  oA  exereised  and  vexed  with  idols.  But  the 
king  said,  that  it  was  the  vexation  of  God  Al- 
mighty himself  to  be  vexed  with  idols,  and  there- 
fore that  that  was  not  to  trouble  any  of  his  friends ; 


and  ttml  for  himself,  he  always  despised  them ; 
but  was  grieved  tot  they  had  put  his  people  to 
such  trouble  and  misery.  But  in  conclusion,  he 
leaned  to  the  third  opinion,  and  so  sent  some  to 
deal  with  Perkin,  who  seeing  himself  prisoner, 
and  destitute  of  all  hopesi  having  tried  princes 
and  people,  great  and  small,  and  found  all  either 
false,  faint,  or  unfortunate,  did  gladly  accept  of 
the  condition.  The  king  did  also,  while  he  was 
at  Exeter,  appoint  the  Lord  Darcy,  and  others 
commissioners,  for  the  fining  of  all  such  as  were 
of  any  value,  and  had  any  hand  or  partaking  in 
the  aid  or  comfort  of  Perkin,  or  the  Cornish  meUf 
either  in  the  field  or  in  the  fligfaL 

These  commissioners  proceeded  with  such 
sbictness  and  jereritj  as  did^  obscure  th*  ', 
king's  inerej  in  sparing  ofbiooJ,*witR  tHe'STeed-^  • 
ing  of  so  much  KBasnre*.  Perkin  was  brought 
unto  the  king's  court,  but  not  to  the  king*s  pre- 
sence ;  though  the  king,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity, 
saw  him  sometimes  out  of  a  window,  or  in  pas* 
sage.  He  was  in  show  at  liberty,  but  guarded 
with  all  care  and  watch  that  was  possible,  and 
willed  to  follow  the  king  to  London.  But  from 
his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage,  in  his  new 
person  of  a  sycophant,  or  juggler,  instead  of  his 
former  person  of  a  prince,  all  men  may  think 
how  he  was  e3cpo6ed  to  the  derision  not  only  of 
the  courtiers,  but  also  of  the  common  people« 
who  flocked  about  him  as  he  went  along:  that 
one  might  know  afar  off  where  the  owl  was  by 
the  flight  of  birds ;  some  mooking,  some  wonder- 
ing, some  cursing,  some  prying  and  picking  mat- 
ter out  of  his  countenartce  and  gesture  to  talk  of: 
so  that  the  false  honour  and  respects  which  he 
had  so  long  enjoyed,  was  plentifully  repaid  in 
scorn  and  contempt.  As  soon  as  he  was  come 
to  London,  the  king  gave  also  the  city  the  solace 
of  this  May-game;  for  he  was  conveyed  leisurely 
on  horseback,  but  not  in  any  ignominious  fashion, 
through  Cheapside  and  Comhill,  to  the  Tower, 
and  from  thence  back  again  to  Westminster,  with 
the  churm  of  a  thousand  taunts  and  reproaches. 
But  to  amend  the  show,  there  followed  a  little 
distance  off  Perkin,  an  inward  counsellor  of  his, 
one  that  had  been  sergeant-farrier  to  the  king. 
This  fellow,  when  Perkin  took  sanctuary,  chose 
rather  to  take  a  holy  habit  than  a  holy  place, 
and  clad  himself  like  a  hermit,  and  in  that  weed 
wandered  about  the  country,  till  he  was  discoveretl 
and  taken.  But  this  man  was  bound  hand  and 
foot  upon  the  horse,  and  came  not  buck  with 
Perkin,  but  was  left  at  the  Tower,  and  within 
few  days  after  executed.  Soon  after,  now  that 
Perkin  could  tell  better  what  himself  was,  he 
was  diligently  examined ;  and  after  his  confession 
taken,  an  extract  was  made  of  such  parts  of  them 
as  were  thought  fit  to  be  divulged,  which  was 
printed  and  dispersed  abroad ;  wherein  the  king 
did  himself  no  right ;  for  as  there  was  a  laboured 
tale  of  particulars,  of  Perkin's  father  and  mother, 
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and  grandsire  and  grrandmother,  and  uncles  and 
cousins,  by  names  and  sirnames,  and  from  what 
places  he  travelled  up  and  down ;  so  there  was 
little  or  nothing  to  purpose  of  any  thing  ooncern 
ing  his  designs,  or  any  practices  that  had  been 
held  with  him;  nor  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
herself,  that  all  the  world  did  take  knowledge  of, 
as  the  person  that  had  put  life  and  heing  into  the 
whole  business,  so  much  as  named  or  pointed  at. 

So  that  men  missing  o(  that  they  looked  for, 
looked  about  for  they  knew  not  what,  and  were 
in  more  doubt  than  before;  but  the  king  chose 
rather  not  to  satisfy  than  to  kindle  coals.  At 
that  time  also  it  did  not  appear  by  any  new  ex- 
amination or  commitments,  that  any  other  person 
of  quality  was  discovered  or  appeached,  though 
the  king*s  closeness  made  that  a  doubt  dormant. 

About  this  time,  a  great  fire  in  the  night  time 
suddenly  began  at  the  king^s  palace  of  Sheen, 
near  unto  the  king's  own  lodgings,  whereby  a 
great  part  of  the  building  was  consumed,  with 
much  costly  household-stuff;  which  gave  the 
king  occasion  of  building  from  the  ground  that 
fine  pile  of  Richmond  which  is  now  standing. 

Somewhat  before  this  time  also,  there  fell  out 
a  memorable  accident:  there  was  one  Sebastian 
Gabato,  a  Venetian,  dwelling  in  Bristol,  a  man 
seen  and  expert  in  cosmography  and  navigation. 
This  man  seeing  the  success,  and  emulating  per- 
haps the  enterprise  of  Christopher  Columbus  in 
that  fortunate  discovery  towards  the  south-west, 
which  had  been  by  him  made  some  six  years  be- 
fore, conceited  with  himself,  that  lands  might 
likewise  be  discovered  towards  the  north-west. 
And  surely  it  may  be  he  had  more  firm  and  preg- 
nant conjectures  of  it,  than  Columbus  had  of  this 
at  the  first.  For  the  two  great  islands  of  the  old 
and  new  world,  being,  in  the  shape  and  making 
of  them,  broad  towards  the  north,  and  pointed 
towards  the  south;  it  is  likely,  that  the  dis- 
covery first  began  where  the  lands  did  near- 
est meet.  And  there  had  been  before  that 
time  a  discovery  of  some  lands,  which  they 
took  to  be  islands,  and  were  indeed  the  continent 
of  America^  towards  the  north-west  And  it 
may  be  that  some  relation  of  this  nature  coming 
afterwards  to  the  knowledge  of  Columbus,  and 
by  him  suppressed,  (desirous  rather  to  make  his 
enterprise  the  child  of  his  science  and  fortune, 
than  the  follower  of  a  former  discovery,)  did  give 
him  better  assurance,  that  all  was  not  sea,  from 
the  west  of  Europe  and  Africa  unto  Asia,  than 
either  Seneca's  prophecy  or  Plato's  antiquities, 
or  the  nature  of  the  tides  and  land-winds,  and 
the  like,  which  were  the  conjectures  that  were 
given  out,  whereupon  he  should  have  relied: 
thoQgh  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  it  was  likewise 
laid  unto  the  casusd  and  wind-beaten  discovery, 
a  little  before,  of  a  Spanish  pilot,  who  died  in 
the  house  of  Columbus.  But  this  Gabato  bear- 
Uig  the  king  in  hand,  that  he  would  find  out  an 


island  endued  with  rich  commodities,  procured 
him  to  man  and  victual  a  ship  at  Bristol^  for  the 
discovery  of  that  island;  with  whom  ventared 
also  three  small  shipiT  of  London  merchants, 
fraught  with  some  gross  and  slight  wares,  fit  for 
commerce  with  barbarous  people.  He  sailed,  as 
he  affirmed  at  his  return,  and  made  a  card  thereof^ 
very  far  westwards,  wiUi  a  quarter  of  the  north, 
on  the  north  side  of  Terra  de  Labrador,  until  he 
came  to  the  latitude  of  sixty-seven  degrees  and 
an  half,  findmg  the  seas  still  open.  It  is  certain 
also,  that  the  king's  fortune  had  a  tender  of  that 
great  empire  of  the  West  Indies.  Neither  was 
it  a  refusal  on  the  king's  part,  but  a  delay  by 
accident,  that  put  by  so  great  an  acquest:  for 
Christopherus  Columbus,  refused  by  the  King  of 
Portugal,  who  would  not  embrace  at  once  both 
east  and  west,  employed  his  brother  Bartholomeus 
Columbus  unto  King.  Henry,  to  negotiate  for  his 
discovery :  and  it  so  fortuned,  that  he  was  taken 
by  pirates  at  sea,  by  which  accidental  impediment 
he  was  long  ere  he  came  to  the  king :  so  long, 
that  before  he  had  obtained  a  capitulation  with 
the  king  for  his  brother,  the  enterprise  by  him 
was  achieved,  and  so  the  West  Indies  by  provi* 
dence  were  then  reserved  for  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile. Yet  this  sharpened  the  king  so,  that  not 
only  in  this  voyage,  but  again  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  likewise  in  the  eighteenth 
thereof,  he  granted  forth  new  commissions  for  the  ^- 
diseovery  and  investing  of  unknown  lands. 

In  this  fourteenth  year  also,  by  God's  wonder- 
ful providence,  that  boweth  things  unto  his  will, 
and  hangeth  great  weights  upon  small  wires, 
there  fell  out  a  trifling  and  untoward  accident, 
that  drew  on  great  and  happy  effects.  During 
the  truce  with  Scotland,  there  were  certain 
Scottish  young  gentlemen  that  came  into  Norfaam 
town,  and  there  made  merry  with  some  of  the 
English  of  the  town;  and  having  little  to  do, 
went  sometimes  forth,  and  would  stand  looking 
upon  the  castle.  Some  of  the  garrison  of  the 
castle,  observing  this  their  doing  twice  or  thrice, 
and  having  not  their  minds  purged  of  the  late  ill 
blood  of  hostility,  either  suspected  them,  or 
quarrelled  them  for  spies :  whereupon  they  fell 
at  ill  ^ords,  and  from  words  to  blows;  so 
that  many  were  wounded  of  either  side,  and  the 
Scottish  men,  being  strangers  in  the  town,  had 
the  worst;  insomuch  as  some  of  them  were  slain, 
and  the  rest  made  haste  home.  The  matter  being 
complained  on,  and  often  debated  before  the  war- 
dens of  the  marches  of  both  sides,  and  no  good 
order  taken:  the  King  of  Scotland  took  it  to 
himself,  and  being  much  kindled,  sent  a  herald 
to  the  king  to  make  protestation,  that  if  repara- 
tion were  not  done,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  truce,  his  king  did  denounce  war.  The 
king,  who  had  often  tried  fortune,  and  was  in-' 
clined  to  peace,  made  answer,  that  what  had 
been  done,  was  utteriy  against  his  will,  and 
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irithoQt  Mb  printy ;  but  if  the  garrUon  soldieis 
bad  been  in  fault,  he  would  see  them  punished^ 
and  the  truce  in  all  points  to  be  presenred.  But 
this  answer  seemed  to  the  Scottish  king  but  a 
delay,  to  make  the  complaint  breathe  out  with 
time ;  and  therefore  it  did  rather  exasperate  him 
than  satisfy  him.  Bishop  Fox,  understsmding  from 
the  king,  that  the  Scottish  king  was  still  discontent 
and  impatient,  being  troubled  that  the  occasion 
of  breaking  of  the  truce  should  grow  from  his 
men,  sent  many  humble  and  deprecatory  letters 
to  the  Scottish  king  to  appease  him.  Whereupon 
King  James,  mollified  by  the  buhop*s  snbmis- 
uye  and  eloquent  letters,  wroto  back  unto  him, 
that  though  he  were  in  part  moved  by  his  letters, 
yet  he  should  not  be  Tully  satisfied,  except  he 
spake  with,  him,  as  well  about  the  compounding 
of  the  present  differences,  as  about  other  matters 
that  might  coneem  the  good  of  both  kingdoms. 
The  bishop,  advising  first  with  the  king,  took 
his  journey  for  Scotland.  The  meeting  was  at 
Melross,  an  abbey  of  the  Cistercians,  where  the 
king  then  abode.  The  king  first  roundly  uttered 
unto  the  bishop  his  offence  conceived  for  the 
insolent  breach  of  truce,  by  his  men  of  Norham 
oastle ;  whereunto  Bishop  Fox  made  such  humble 
and  smooth  answer,  as  it  was  like  oil  into  the 
wound,  whereby  it  began  to  heal :  and  this  was 
done  in  ihe  presence  of  the  king  and  his  council. 
After,  the  king  spake  with  the  bishop  apart,  and 
opened  himself  unto  him,  saying,  that  these  tem- 
porary truces  and  peaces  were  soon  made,  and 
soon  broken,  but  that  he  desired  a  straiter  amity 
with  the  King  of  England ;  dbcovering  his  mind, 
that  if  the  king  would  give  him  in  marriage  the 
Lady  Margaret,  his  eldest  daughter,  that  indeed 
might  be  a  knot  indissoluble.  That  he  knew 
wdU  what  place  and  authority  the  bishop  de- 
servedly had  with  his  master:  therefore,  if  he 
would  take  the  business  to  heart,  and  deal  in  it 
effectually,  he  doubted  not  but  it  would  succeed 
welL  The  bishop  answered  soberly,  that  he 
thoQgfat  himself  rather  happy  than  worthy  to  be 
an  instrument  in  such  a  matter,  but  would  do  his 
best  endeavour.  Wherefore  the  bishop  returning 
to  the  king,  and  giving  account  what  had  passed, 
and  finding  the  king  more  than  well  disposed  in 
it,  gave  the  king  advice;  first  to  proceed  to  a 
conclusion  of  peace,  and  then  to  go  on  with  the 
treaty  of  marriage  by  degrees.  Hereupon  a 
peace  was  concluded,  which  was  published  a 
little  before  Christmas,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
the  king's  reign,  to  continue  for  both  the  king's 
lives,  and  the  over-liver  of  them,  and  a  year  after. 
In  this  peace  there  was  an  article  contained,  that 
no  Englishman  should  enter  into  Scotland,  and  no 
Scotchman  into  England,  without  letters  com- 
mendatory from  the  kings  of  either  naUon.  This 
at  the  first  sight  might  seem  a  means  to  continue 
a  strangeness  between  the  nations;  but  it  was 
done  to  lock  in  the  borderers. 
Vol.  I.— 47 


This  year  there  was  also  bora  to  the  king  a    'f    ^^1 
third  son,  who  was  christened  by  the  name  of  ^.  l'-^',/^. 
Edmund,  and  shortly  after  died.    And  much  about       ^-J''* 
the  same  time  came  news  of  the  death  of  Charles 
the  French  king,  for  whom  there  were  celebrated 
S(demn  and  princely  obsequies. 

It  was  not  long  but  Perkin,  who  was  made  of 
quicksilver,  which  is  hard  to  hold  or  imprison,  be- 
gan to  stir.  For,  deceiving  his  keepers,  he  took 
him  to  his  heels,  and  made  speed  to  the  sea-coast. 
But  presently  all  comers  were  laid  for  him,  and 
such  diligent  pursuit  and  search  made,  as  he  was 
fain  to  tura  back,  and  get  him  to  the  house  of 
Bethlehem,  called  the  priory  of  Sheen  (which  had 
the  privilege  of  sanctuary)  and  put  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  pHor  of  that  monastery.  The 
prior  was  thought  a  holy  man,  and  much  reve* 
renced  in  those  days.  He  came  to  the  king,  and 
besought  the  king  for  Perkin's  life  only,  leaving 
him  otherwise  to  the  king's  discretion.  Many 
about  the  king  were  again  more  hot  than  ever,  to 
have  the  king  to  take  him  forth  and  hang  him. 
But  the  Idng,  that  had  a  high  stomach,  and  could 
not  hate  any  that  he  despised,  bid,  «*  Take  him 
forth,  and  set  the  knave  in  the  stocks ;"  and  so 
promising  the  prior  his  life,  he  caused  him  to  be 
brought  forth.  And  within,  two  or  three  days 
after,  upon  a  scaffold  set  up  in  the  palace  court  at 
Westminster,  he  was  fetterod  and  set  in  the  stocks 
for  the  whole  day.  And  the  next  day  after,  the 
like  was  done  by  him  at  the  cross  in  Cheapside, 
and  in  both  places  he  read  his  confession,  of  which 
we  made  mention  before ;  and  was  from  Cheap- 
side  conveyed  and  laid  up  in  the  Tower.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  king  was,  as  was  partly 
touched  before,  gn/wn  to  be  such  a  partner  with 
fortune,  as  nobody  could  tell  what  actions  the 
one,  and  what  the  other  owned.  For  it  was  be- 
lieved, generally,  that  Perkin  was  betrayed,  and 
that  this  escape  was  not  without  the  king's  privity, 
who  had  him  all  the  time  of  his  flight  in  a  line; 
and  that  the  king  did  this  to  pick  a  quarrel  to  him 
to  put  biro  to  death,  and  to  be  rid  of  him  at  once: 
but  this  is  not  probable.  For  that  the  same  in^ 
struments  who  observed  him  in  his  flight,  might 
have  kept  him  from  getting  into  sanctuary.  . 

^But  it  was  ordained,  that  this  winding-ivy  of  a  V^^ 
Plantagenet  slibuld  kill  the  true  tree  Itself.  For 
Perktn,  after  he  had  been  a  while  in  the  Tower, 
began  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  favour  and 
kindness  of  his  keepers,  servants  to  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  Sir  John  Digby,  being  four  in 
number;  Strangeways,  Blewet,  Astwood,  and 
Long  Roger.  These  varlets,  with  mountains  of 
promises,  he  sought  to  corrupt,  to  obtain  his 
escape;  but  knowing  veil,  that  his  own  fortunes 
were  made  so  contemptible,  as  he  could  feed  no 
man's  hopes,  and  by  hopes  he  must  work,  for  re- 
wards he  had  none,  he  had  contrived  with  him- 
self a  vast  and  tragical  plot ;  which  was,  to  draw 
into  his  company  Edwaid  Plantagenet,  Eaii  of 
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Warwick,  then  prisoner  in  the  Tower;  whom  the 
weary  life  of  a  long  impriBoninent,  and  the  often 
and  renewing  fears  of  being  put  to  death,  had 
softened  to  take  any  impression  of  connsel  for  his 
liberty.  This  y oang  prince  he  thought  the  servants 
would  look  upon,  though  not  upon  himself:  and 
therefore,  after  that  by  some  message  by  one  or 
two  of  them,  he  had  tasted  of  the  earPs  consent ; 
it  was  agreed  that  these  four  should  murder  their 
master  the  lieutenant,  secretly,  in  the  night,  and 
make  their  best  of  such  money  and  portable  goods 
of  his,  as  they  should  find  ready  at  hand,  and  get 
the  keys  of  the  Tower,  and  presently  let  forth 
Perkin  and  the  earl.  But  this  conspiracy  was  re- 
vealed in  time,  before  it  could  be  executed.  And 
in  this  again  the  opinion  of  the  king's  great  wis- 
dom did  surcharge  hini  with  a  sinister  ^me,  that 
Perkin  was  but  his  bait  to  entrap  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.  And  in  the  very  instant  while  this 
conspiracy  was  in  working,  as  if  that  also  had 
been  the  king's  industry,  it  was  fatal,  that  there 
should  break  forth  a  counterfeit  Earl  of  Warwick, 
a  cordwainer's  son,  whose  name  was  Ralph  Wil- 
ford ;  a  young  man  taught  and  set  on  by  an  Au- 
gustin  friar,  called  Patrick.  They  both  from 
the  parts  of  Suffolk  came  forwards  into  Kent, 
where  they  did  not  only  privily  and  underhand 
give  out  that  Uiis  Wilford  was  the  true  Eari  of 
Warwick,  but  also  the  friar,  finding  some  light 
credence  in  the  people,  took  the  boldness  in  the 
pulpit  to  declare  as  much,  and  to  incite  the  people 
to  come  in  to  his  aid.  Whereupon  they  were 
both  presently  apprehended,  and  the  young  fellow 
executed,  and  the  friar  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  This  also  happening  so  oppor- 
tunely, to  represent  the  danger  to  the  king's  estate 
from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  thereby  to  colour 
the  king's  severity  that  followed ;  together  with 
the  madness  of  the  friar  so  vainly  and  desperately 
to  divulge  a  treason,  before  it  had  gotten  any  man- 
ner of  strength ;  and  the  saving  of  the  friar's  life, 
which  nevertheless  was,  indeed,  but  the  privilege 
of  his  order ;  and  the  pity  in  the  common  people, 
which,  if  it  run  in  a  strong  stream,  doth  ever  cast 
up  scandal  and  envy,  made  it  generally  rather 
talked  than  believed  that  all  was  bat  the  king's 
device.  But  howsoever  it  were  hereupon,  Perkin, 
that  had  offended  against  grace  now  the  third 
time,  was  at  the  last  proceeded  with,  and,  by 
commissioners  of  oyer  and  determiner,  arraigned 
at  Westminster,  upon  divers  treasons  committed 
and  perpetrated  after  his  coming  on  land,  within 
this  kingdom,  for  so  the  judges  advised,  for  that 
he  was  a  foreigner,  and  condemned,  and  a  few 
days  after  executed  at  Tyburn;  where  he  did 
again  openly  read  his  confession,  and  take  it  upon 
his  death  to  be  true.  This  was  the  end  of  this 
little  cockatrice  of  a  king,  that  was  able  to  destroy 
those  that  did  not  espy  him  first  It  was  one  of 
the  longest  plays  of  that  kind  that  hath  been  in 
^mory,  and  might  perhaps  have  had  another 


end,  if  he  had  not  met  with  a  king  both  wise, 
stout,  and  fortunate. 

As  for  Perkin's  three  counsellors,  they  had  re- 
gistered themselves  sanctuary-men  when  their 
master  did ;  and  whether  upon  pardon  obtained, 
or  continuance  within  the  privilege,  they  came 
not  to  be  proceeded  with. 

There  were  executed  with  Perkin,  the  Mayor 
of  Cork  and  his  son,  who  had  been  principal  abet- 
tors of  his  treasons.  And  soon  after  were  likewise 
condemned  eight  other  persons  about  the  Tower 
conspiracy,  whereof  four  were  the  lieutenant's 
men :  but  of  those  eight  but  two  were  executed. 
And  immediately  after  was  arraigrned  before  the 
Eari  of  Oxford,  then  for  the  time  high  steward  of 
England,  the  poor  prince,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;^ 
not  for  the  attempt  to  escape  simply,  for  that  was 
not  acted,  and  besides,  the  imprisonment  not  be- 
ing for  treason,  the  escape  by  law  could  not  be 
treason,  but  for  conspiring  with  Perkin  to  raise 
sedition,  and  to  destroy  the  king :  and  the  eari 
confessing  the  indictment^  had  judgment,  and 
was  shortly  after  beheaded  on  Tower-hill. 

This  was  also  the  endt  not  only  ofihia  noble      ,  .1 
and  commiserable  person,  Edward,  Ae_  Eari  of ,  jf"', 
Warwick;  eldest  son  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ;i/l*^ 
bu^likewiaeLoflhfi  line  male  of  the  Plagtagenete,  ^ 
which  had  flourished  in  great  royalty  and  renown, 
from  the  time  of  the  famous  King  of  England, 
King  Henry  the  Second.     Howbeit  it  was  a  race 
often  dipped  in  their  own  blood.     It  hath  remain- 
ed since  only  transplanted  into  other  names,  as 
well  of  the  imperial  line,  as  of  other  noble  houses 
But  it  was  neither  guilt  of  crime,  nor  reason  of 
state,  that  could  quench  the  envy  that  was  upon 
the  king  for  this  execution :  so  that  he  thought 
good  to  export  it  out  of  the  land,  and  to  lay  it  opoo 
his  new  alley,  Ferdinando,  King  of  Spain.    For 
these  two  kings  understanding  one  another  at  half 
a  word,  so  it  was  that  there  were  letters  showed 
out  of  Spain,  whereby  in  the  passage  concerning 
the  treaty  of  the  marriage,  Ferdinando  had  written 
to  the  king  in  plain  terms,  that  he  bkw  no  assa-^^- 
ranee  of  his  succession  as  long  as  the  Earl  of  '    « 
Warwick  lived,  and  that  he  was  loath  to  send  his 
daughter  to  troubles  and  dangers.     But  hereby, 
as  the  king  did  in  some  part  remove  the  envy 
from  himself;  so  he  did  not  observe,  that  he  did 
withal  bring  a  kind  of  malediction  and  infausting 
upon  the  marriage,  as  an  ill  prognostic :  which 
in  event  so  far  proved  true,  as  both  Prince  Arthur 
enjoyed  a  very  small  time  after  the  marriagp-,  and 
the  Lady  Catharine  herself,  a  sad  and  a  religions 
woman,  long  after,  when  King  Henry  the  Eighths 
resolution  of  a  divorce  from  her  was  first  made 
known  to  her,  used  some  words,  that  she  had  n?t 
offended,  but  it  was  a  judgment  of  God,  for  that 
her  former  marriage  was  made  in  blood ;  meaning 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

The  fifteenth  year  of  the  king,  there  was  a  great  ^^ 
plague  both  in  London  and  in  divers  parts  of  th* 
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kingdom.  Wherefore  the  king,  after  often  change 
of  places,  whether  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  sick- 
ness, or  to  give  occasion  of  an  interview  with  the 
archduke,  or  both,  sailed  over  with  his  queen  to 
Calais.  Upon  his  coming  hither,  the  archduke 
sent  an  honourable  embassage  unto  him,  as  well 
to  welcome  him  into  those  parts,  as  to  let  him 
know,  that  if  it  pleased  him,  he  would  come  and 
do  him  reverence.  But  it  was  said  withal,  that 
the  king  might  be  pleased  to  appoint  some  place, 
that  were  out  of  any  walled  town  or  fortress,  for 
that  he  had  denied  the  same  upon  like  occasion 
to  the  French  king :  and  though  he  said,  he  made 
a  great  dilTorenoe  between  the  two  kings,  yet  he 
would  be  loath  to  give  a  precedent,  &at  might 
make  it  after  to  be  expected  at  hie  hands,  by  an- 
other whom  he  trusted  less.  The  king  accepted 
of  the  courtesy,  and  admitted  of  his  excuse,  and 
appointed  the  place  to  be  at  Saint  Peter's  church 
without  Calais.  But  withal  he  did  visit  the  arch- 
duke with  ambassadors  sent  from  himself,  which 
were  the  Lord  St.  John,  and  the  secretary ;  unto 
whom  the  archduke  did  the  honour,  as,  going  to 
mass  at  Saint  Omer's,  to  set  the  Lord  St.  John 
on  his  right  hand,  and  the  secretary  on  his  left, 
and  so  to  ride  between  them  to  church.  The  day 
appointed  for  the  interview  the  king  went  on 
horseback  some  distance  from  Saint  Peter's  church, 
to  receive  the  archduke:  and  upon  their  approach- 
ing, the  archduke  made  haste  to  light,  and  offered 
to  hold  the  king's  stirrup  at  his  alighting;  which 
ihe  king  would  not  permit,  but  descending  from 
horseback,  they  embraced  with  great  alfection ;  and 
withdrawing  into  the  church  to  a  place  prepared, 
they  had  long  conference,  not  only  upon  the  con- 
firmation of  fonner  treaties,  and  the  freeing  of  com- 
{inerce,  but  upon  cross  marriages,  to  be  had  be- 
itween  the  Duke  of  York,  the  king's  second  son, 
4 and  the  archduke's  daughter;  and  again  between 
f  Charles,  the  archduke's  son  and  heir,  and  Mary, 
^  the  king's  second  daughter.  But  these  blossoms 
of  unripe  marriages  were  but  friendly  wishes,  and 
the  airs  of  loving  entertainment;  though  one  of 
them  came  afterwards  to  conclusion  in  treaty, 
though  not  in  effect.  But  during  the  time  that 
the  two  princes  conversed  and  communed  toge- 
ther in  the  suburbs  of  Calais,  the  demonstrations 
on  both  sides  were  passing  hearty  and  affection- 
ate, especially  6n  the  part  of  the  archduke ;  who, 
besides  that  he  was  a  prince  of  an  excellent  good 
nature,  being  conscious  to  himself  how  dryly  the 
king  had  been  used  by  his  council  in  the  matter 
of  Perkin,  did  strive  by  all  means  to  recover  it 
in  the  king's  affection.  And  having  also  his  ears 
continually  beaten  with  the  counsels  of  his  father 
and  fdther-in-law,  who,  in  respect  of  their  jealous 
hatred  against  the  French  king,  did  always  ad- 
vise the  archduke  to  anchor  himself  upon  tho^ 
amity  of  King  Henry  of  England ;  was  glad  upon 
this  occasion  to  put  in  ure  and  practice  their  pre- 
cepts, calling '  the  king  patron,  and  father,  and 


protector,  (these  very  words  the  king  repeats, 
when  he  certified  of  the  loving  beliavionr  of  the 
archduke  to  the  city,)  and  what  else  he  could  de- 
vise, to  express  his  love  and  observance  to  the 
king.  There  came  also  to  the  king,  the  governor 
of  Picardy,  and  the  bailiff  of  Amiens,  sent  from 
Lewis  the  French  king  to  do  him  honour,  and  to 
give  him  knowledge  of  his  victory,  and  winning 
of  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  It  seemeth  the  king  was 
well  pleased  with  the  honours  he  received  from 
those  parts,  while  he  was  at  Calais,  for  he  did 
himself  certify  all  the  news  and  occurrents  of  them 
ih  every  particular,  from  Calais,  to  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London,  which,  no  doubt,  made 
no  small  talk  in  the  city.  For  the  king,  though 
he  could  not  entertain  the  good-will  of  the  citi- 
zens, as  Edward  the  Fourth  did,  yet  by  affability 
and  other  princely  graces  did  ever  make  very 
much  of  them,  and  apply  himself  to  them.  ,     ,,•" 

This  year  also  died  John  Morton,  Archbishop  *  ■  * 
ofTTSiierbury,  Chancellor  of  England,  and  car-  //  .  ■ '  < 
dinal.  He  was  a  wise  man,  and  an  eloquent, 
but  in  his  nature,  harsh  and  haughty ;  much  ac- 
cepted by  the  king,  but  envied  by  the  nobility, 
and  hated  of  the  people.  Neither  was  bis  name 
lefl  out  of  Perkin's  proclamation  for  any  good 
will,  but  they  would  not  bring  him  in  amongst 
the  king's  casting  counters,  because  he  had  the 
imago  and  superscription  upon  him  of  the  pope, 
in  his  honour  of  cardinal.  He  won  the  king 
with  secrecy  and  diligence,  but  chiefly  because 
he  was  his  old  servant  in  his  less  fortunes :  and 
also  for  that,  in  his  affections,  he  was  not  without 
an  inveterate  malice  against  the  house  of  York, 
under  whom  he  had  been  in  trouble.  He  was 
willing  also  to  take  envy  from  the  king,  more 
than  the  king  Was  willing  to  put  npon  him :  for 
the  king  cared  not  for  subterfuges,  but  would 
stand  envy,  and  appear  in  any  thing  that  was  to 
his  mind ;  which  made  envy  still  grow  upon  him 
more  universal,  but  less  daring.  But  in  the  mat- 
ter of  exactions,  time  did  after  show,  that  the 
bishop,  in  feeding  the  king's  humour,  did  rather 
temper  it.  He  had  been  by  Richard  the  Third 
committed,  as  in  custody,  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, whom  he  did  secretly  incite  to  revolt 
from  King  Richard.  But  after  the  duke  was  en- 
gaged, and  thought  the  bishop  should  have  been 
his  chief  pilot  in  the  tempest,  the  bishop  was 
gotten  into  the  ccck-boat,  and  fled  over  beyond 
seas.  But  whatsoever  else  was  in  the  man,  he  de- 
serveth  a  most  happy  memory,  in  that  he  was  the 
principal  mean  of  joining  the  two  roses.  He  died 
of  great  years,  but  of  strong  health  and  powers. 

The  next  year,  which  was  the  sixteenth  year 
of  the  king,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  was  the  year  of  jubilepat 
Rome.  But  Pope  Alexander,  to  save  the  bazar? 
"STStr  charges  of  men's  journeys  to  Rome,  thought 
good  to  make  over  those  graces  by  exchange,  to 
sueh  cs  would  pay  a  convenient  rate,  seeing  they 
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ooold  not  come  to  fetch  them.  For  which  pur- 
pose was  sent  into  Englaad,  Jasper  Pons,  a 
Spaniard,  the  pope*s  commissioner,  better  chosen 
than  were  the  commissioners  of  Pope  Leo,  after- 
wards employed  for  Germany ;  for  he  carried  the 
.  business  with  great  wisdom,  and  semblance  of 
^  holiness :  insomuch  as  he  levied  great  sums  of 
money  within  this  land  to  the  pope's  use,  with 
little  or  no  scandal.  It  was  thought  the  king 
shared  in  the  money ;  but  it  appeareth  by  a  letter 
which  Cardinal  Adrian,  the  king's  pensioner, 
wrote  to  the  king  from  Rome  some  few  years 
after,  that  this  was  not  so.  For  this  cardinal, 
being  to  persuade  Pope  Julius,  on  the  king's 
behdf,  to  expedite  the  bull  of  dispensation  for 
the  marriage  between  Prince  Henry  and  the 
Lady  Catharine,  finding  the  pope  difficile  in 
granting  thereof,  doth  use  it  as  a  principal  argu- 
ment concerning  the  king's  merit  towards  that 
see,  that  he  had  touched  none  of  those  deniers 
which  had  been  leyied  by  Pons  in  England. 
But  that  it  might  the  better  appear,  for  the  satis* 
faction  of  the  common  people,  that  this  was  con- 
secrated money,  the  same  nuncio  brought  unto 
the  king  a  brief  from  the  pope,  wherein  the  king 
was  exhorted  and  summoned  to  come  in  person 
against  the  Turk :  for  that  the  pope,  out  of  the 
care  of  a  umversal  father,  seeing  almost  under 
his  eyes  the  successes  and  progresses  of  that 
great  enemy  of  the  faith,  had  had  in  the  con- 
claye,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  ambassa- 
dors of  foreign  princes,  divers  consultations 
'about  a  holy  war,  and  a  general  expedition  of 
Christian  princes  against  the  Turk:  wherein  it 
was  agreed  and  thought  fit,  that  the  Hungarians, 
Polonians,  and  Bohemians,  should  make  a  war 
upon  Thracia;  the  French  and  Spaniards  upon 
Grsecia;  and  that  the  pope,  willing  to  sacrifice 
himself  in  so  good  a  cause,  in  person,  and  in 
company  of  the  King  of  England,  the  Venetians, 
and  such  other  states  as  were  great  in  maritime 
power,  would  sail  with  a  puissant  navy  through 
the  Mediterranean  unto  Constantinople.  And 
that  to  this  end,  his  holiness  had  sent  nuncios  to 
all  Christian  princes,  as  well  for  a  cessation  of 
all  quarrels  and  differences  amongst  themselves, 
as  for  speedy  preparations  and  contributions  of 
forces  and  treasure  for  this  sacred  enterprise. 

^0  this  the  king,  who  understood  well  the 

lourt  of  Rome^  made  an  answer  rather  solemn 

/  than  serious :  signifying, 

N     (« That  no  prince  on  earth  should  be  more  for- 

'  ward  and  obedient,  both  by  his  person,  and  by  all 

his  possible  forces  and  fortunes,  to  enter  into  this 

sacred  war,  than  himself.    But  that  the  distance 

of  place  was  such,  as  no  forces  that  he  should 

raise  for  the  seas,  could  be  levied  or  prepared  but 

with  double  the  charge,  and  double  the  time, 

at  the  least,  that  they  might  be  from  the  other 

princes,  that  had  their  territories  nearer  adjoining. 

^^^des,  that  neither  the  ifanner  of  his  ships, 
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having  no  galleys,  nor  the  experience  of  his 
pilots  and  mariners,  could  be  So  «pt  for  those 
seas  as  theirs.  And  therefore,  that  his  holiness 
might  do  well  to  move  one  of  those  other  kings, 
who  lay  fitter  for  the  purpose,  to  accompany  him 
by  sea.  Whereby  both  all  things  would  be  no 
sooner  put  in  readiness,  and  with  less  charge, 
and  the  emulation  and  division  of  conunand, 
which  might  grow  between  those  kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  if  they  should  both  join  in 
the  war  by  land  upon  Gnscia,  might  be  wisely 
avoided;  and  that  for  his  part  he  would  not  be 
wanting  in  aids  and  contribution.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing, if  both  these  kings  should  refuae, 
rather  than  his  holiness  should  go  alone,  be 
would  wait  upon  him  as  soon  as  he  could  be 
ready :  always  provided,  that  he  might  first  see 
all  difierences  of  the  Christian  princes  amongst 
themselves  fully  laid  down  and  appeased,  as  for 
his  own  part,  he  was  in  none,  and  that  he  might 
have  some  good  towns  upon  the  coast  in  Italy 
put  into  his  hands,  for  the  retreat  and  safeguard 
of  his  men." 

With  thiis  answer  Jasper  Pons  returned,  nothing 
at  all  discontented :  and  yet  this  declaration  of 
the  king,  as  superficial  as  it  was,  gave  him  that 
reputation  abroad,  as  he  was  not  long  after  elected 
by  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  the  protector  of  their 
order:  all  things  multiplying  to  honour  in  a 
prince,  that  had  gotten  such  high  estimation  for 
his  wisdom  and  sufficiency. 

There  were  these  last  two  years  some  proceed- 
ings against  heretics,  which  was  rare  in  this 
king's  reign,  and  rather  by  penances,  than  by 
fire.  The  king  had,  though  he  were  no  good 
schoolo^an,  the  honour  to  convert  one  of  them  by 
dispute,  at  Canterbury. 

Thb  year  also,  though  the  king  were  no  more 
haunted  with  sprites,  for  that  by  the  sprinkling, 
partly  of  blood,  and  partly  of  water,  he  had 
chased  them  away ;  yet  nevertheless,  he  had  eer^ 
tain  apparitions  that  troubled  him,  stOl  showing 
themselves  from  one  region,  which  was  the  house 
of  York.  It  came  so  to  pass,  that  the  Eari  of 
Suffolk,  son  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  sister  to  King 
Edward  the  Fourth,  by  John,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
her  second  husband,  and  brother  to  John,  Eari  of 
Lincoln,  that  was  slain  at  Stokefield,  being  of  a 
hasty  and  choleric  disposition,  had  killed  a  man 
in  his  fury;  whereupon  the  king  gave  him  his 
pardon.  But,  either  willing  to  leave  a  cloud 
upon  him,  or  the  better  to  make  him  feel  his 
jfrace,  produced  him  openly  to  plead  his  pardon. 
This  wrought  in  the  earl,  as  in  a  haughty  stomach 
it  useth  to  do;  for  the  ignominy  printed  deepei 
than  the  grace.  Wherefore  he  being  discontent, 
fled  secretly  into  Flanders,  unto  his  aunt,  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy.  The  king  startled  at  it, 
but,  being  taught  by  troubles  to  use  fidr  and 
timely  remedies,  wrought  so  with  him  bj  mes- 
sages, the  Lady  Margaist  alto  gnvwiiig,  by  oftw 
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failing  in  her  alchymy,  weary  of  her  experiments; 
and  partly  being  a  little  sweetened,  for  that  the 
king  had  not  touched  her  name  in  the  confession 
of  Perkin,  that  he  came  oyer  again  upon  good 
terms,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  king. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  being  the 
seventeenth  of  the  king,  the  Lady  Catharine, 
fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  King 
and  Queen  of  Spain,  arrived  in  England  at  Ply- 
mouth, the  second  of  October,  and  was  married 
to  Prince  Arthur,  in  Paul's,  the  fourteenth  of 
November  following:  the  prince  being  then 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  lady  about 
eighteen.  The  manner  of  her  receiving,  ihe 
manner  of  her  entry  into  London,  and  the  cele- 
brity of  the  marriage,  were  performed  with  great 
and  true  magnificence,  in  regard  of  cost,  show, 
and  order.  The  chief  man  that  took  the  care 
was^  Bishop  Fox,  who  was  not  only  a  grave 
counsellor  for  war  or  peace,  but  also  a  good 
surveyor  of  works,  and  a  good  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  any  thing  else  that  was  fit  for  the 
active  part,  belonging  to  the  service  of  court  or 
state  of  a  great  king.  This  marriage  was  almost 
seven  years  in  treaty,  which  was  in  part  caused 
by  the  tender  years  of  the  marriage-couple,  especi- 
ally of  the  prince :  but  the  true  reason  was,  that 
these  two  princes,  being  princes  of  great  policy 
and  profound  judgment,  stood  a  great  time  look- 
ing one  upon  anchor's  fortunes,  how  they  would 
go;  knowing  weU,  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
yery  treaty  itself  gave  abroad  in  the  world  a 
reputation  of  a  strait  conjunction  and  amity  be- 
tween them,  which  served  on  both  sides  to  many 
purposes,  that  their  several  afiairs  required,  and 
yet  they  continued  still  free.  But  in  the  end, 
when  the  fortunes  of  both  the'  princes  did  grow 
every  day  more  and  more  prosperous  and  assured, 
and  that  looking  all  about  tiiem,  they  saw  no 
better  conditions,  they  shut  it  up. 

The  marriage  money  the  princess  brought, 
which  was  turned  over  to  the  king  by  act  of 
renunciation,  was  two  hundred  thousand  ducats ; 
whereof  one  hundred  thousand  were  payable  ten 
days  after  the  solemnization,  and  the  oUier  hun- 
dred thousand  at  two  payments  annual ;  but  part 
of  it  to  be  in  jewels  and  plate,  and  a  due  course 
set  down  to  have  them  justly  and  indifferently 
prized .  The  jointure  or  advancement  of  the  lady, 
was  the  third  part  of  the  Principality  of  Wales, 
and  of  the  Dukedom  of  Cornwall,  and  of  the 
Earldom  of  Chester,  to  be  after  set  forth  in 
severalty ;  and  in  case  she  came  to  be  Queen  of 
England,  her  advancement  was  lef^  indefinite, 
but  thus;  that  it  should  be  as  great  as  ever  any 
former  Queen  of  England  had.  In  all  the  devices 
and  conceits  of  the  triumphs  of  this  marriage, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  astronomy ;  the  lady 
being  resembled  to  Hesperus,  and  the  prince  to 
Arcturus,  and  the  old  King  Alphonsus,  that  was 
the  greatest  astronomer  d  kings,  and  was  an- 


cestor to  the  lady,  was  brought  in,  to  be  the  for 
tune-teller  of  the  match.  And  whosoever  had 
those  toys  in  compiling,  they  were  not  altogether 
pedantieal;  but  you  may  be  sure,  that  King 
Arthur,  the  Briton,  and  the  descent  of  the  Lady 
Catharine  from  the  house  of  Lancaster,  was  in 
nowise  forgotten.  But  as  it  should  seem,  it  is 
not  good  to  fetch  fortunes  fVom  the  stars;  for  this 
young  prince,  that  drew  upon  him  at  that  time, 
not  only  the  hopes  and  affections  of  his  country, 
but  the  eyes  and  expectation  of  foreigners,  after 
a  few  months,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  deceased 
at  Ludlow  castle,  where  he  was  sent  to  keep  his 
resiance  and  court,  as  Prince  of  Wales.  Of  this 
prince,  in  respect  he  died  so  young,  and  by  readoti 
of  his  father's  manner  of  education,  that  did  cast 
no  great  lustre  upon  his  children,  there  is  little 
particular  memory:  only  thus  much  remaineth, 
that  he  was  very  studious  and  learned,  beyond 
his  years,  and  beyond  the  custom  of  giieat  princes.  . .         . 

There  was  a  doubt  ripped  up  in  the  times     /       ['  ^ 
following,  when  the  divorce  of  King  Henry  the     '  /^ 
Eighth  from  the  Lady  Catharine  did  so  much    ^ '  vm  '<' 
busy  the  world,  whether  Arthur  was   bedded        , ,  T 
with  his  lady  or  no,  whereby  that  matter  in  fact,     ;/  -        J 


iml^' 


of  carnal  knowledge,  might  be  made  part  of  the 
case.  And  it  is  true,  that  the  lady  herself  denied 
it,  or  at  least  her  counsel  stood  upon  it,  and  would  ,  /•  ** 
not  blanch  that  advantage,  although  the  plenitude  ^  . 
of  the  pope's  power  of  dispensing  was  the  main  .^  ' ' 
question.  And  this  doubt  was  kept  long  open,  i 
in  respect  of  the  two  queens  that  succeeded, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  whose  legitimations  were 
incompatible  one  with  another,  though  their  suc- 
cession was  settled  by  act  of  parliament.  And 
the  times  that  favoured  Queen  Mary's  legitima- 
tion would  have  it  believed,  that  there  was  no 
carnal  knowledge  between  Arthur  and  Catharine. 
Not  that  they  would  seem  to  derogate  from  the 
pope's  absolute  power,  to  dispense  even  in  that 
case :  but  only  in  point  of  honour,  and  to  make 
the  case  more  favourable  and  smooth.  And  the 
times  that  favoured  Queen  Elizabeth's  legitimai* 
tion,  which  were  the  longet  and  the  latter^  main- 
tained the  contrary.  So  much  there  remaineth 
in  memory,  that  it  was  half  a  year's  time  between 
the  creation  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Prince  Arthur's  death,  which  was  construed  to 
be,  for  to  expect  a  full  time,  whereby  it  might 
appear,  whether  the  Lady  Catharine  were  with 
child  by  Prince  Arthur,  or  no.  Again,  the  lady 
herself  procured  a  bull,  for  the  better  corrobora- 
tion of  ^e  marriage,  with  a  clause  of «« vel  forsan 
cognitam,'*  which  was  not  in  the  first  bull. 
There  was  given  in  evidence  also,  when  the 
cause  of  the  divorce  was  handled,  a  pleasant 
passage,  which  was,  that  in  a  morning.  Prince 
Arthur,  upon  his  uprising  from  bed  with  her, 
called  for  drink,  which  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
do,  and  finding  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber 
that  brought  him  the  drink,  to  smile  at  it,  and  to 
SI 
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note  ity  he  laid  merrily  to  lum,  that  he  had  been 
in  the  midtt  of  Spain,  which  was  a  hot  region, 
and  hit  journey  had  made  him  dry;  and  that  if 
the  other  had  been  in  ao  hot  a  clime,  he  woold 
hare  been  drier  than  he.  Besides  the  prince  was 
npon  the  point  of  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he 
died,  and  forward,  and  able  in  body. 

The  February  following,  Henry,  Duke  of  York 
was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Earl  of  Chester 
and  Flint :  for  the  Dukedom  of  Cornwall  derolT- 
ed  to  him  by  statute.  The  king  also  being  fast- 
handed,  and  loath  to  part  with  a  second  dowry, 
but  chiefly  being  affectionate  both  by  his  nature, 
and  out  of  politic  considerations  to  continue  the 
alliance  with  Spain,  prevailed  with  the  prince, 
though  not  without  some  reluctation,  such  as  could 
be  in  those  years,  for  be  was  not  twelre  years  of 
age,  to  be  contracted  with  the  Princess  Catharine. 
The  secret  providence  of  God  ordaining  that  mar- 
riage to  be  the  occasion  of  great  events  and 
changes. 

The  same  year  were  the  espousals  of  James, 
King  of  Scotland,  with  the  Lady  Margaret,  the 
king's  oldest  daughter;  which  was  done  by 
proxy,  and  publbhed  at  Paul's  cross,  the  five  and 
twentieth  of  January,  and  Te  Deum  solemnly 
sung.  But  certain  it  is,  that  the  joy  of  the  city 
thereupon  showed,  by  ringing  of  bells  and  bon- 
fires, and  such  other  incense  of  the  people,  was 
more  than  could  be  expected,  in  a  case  of  so  great 
and  fresh  enmity  between  the  nations,  especially 
in  London,  which  was  far  enough  off  from  feeling 
any  of  the  former  calamities  of  the  war;  and  there- 
fore might  be  truly  attributed  to  a  secret  instinct 
and  inspiring,  which  many  times  runneth  not  only 
in  the  hearts  of  princes,  but  in  the  pulse  and  veins 
of  people,  touching  the  happiness  thereby  to  ensue 
in  time  to  come.  This  marriage  was  in  August 
following,  consummate  at  Edinburgh:  the  king 
bringing  his  daughter  as  far  as  Colli weston  on 
the  way,  and  then  consigning  her  to  the  attendance 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland;  who,  with  a 
great  troop  of  lords  and  ladies  of  honour,  brought 
her  into  Scotland,  to  the  king  her  husband. 

This  marriage  had  been  in  treaty  by  the  space 
of  almost  three  years,  from  the  time  that  the  king 
,  of  Scotland  did  first  open  hb  mind  to  Bishop  Fox. 
I V  •  The  sum  given  in  marriage  by  the  king  was  ten 
thousand  pounds :  and  the  jointure  and  advance- 
>^  ment  assured  by  the  King  of  Scotland  was  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  after  King  James's  death, 
and  one  thousand^  pounds  a  year  in  present,  for 
the  lady's  allowance  or  maintenance.  This  to  be 
set  forth  in  lands,  of  the  best  and  most  certain 
revenue.  During  the  treaty,  it  is  reported,  that 
the  king  remitted  the  matter  to  his  council ;  and 
that  some  of  the  table,  in  the  freedom  of  counsel- 
lors, the  king  being  present,  did  put  the  case, 
that  if  God  should  take  the  king's  two  sons  with- 
out issue,  that  then  tho  kingdom  of  England 
would  fall  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  which  might 


prejudice  the  monarchy  of  England.  Wherennts 
the  king  himself  replied ;  that  if  that  should  be, 
Scotland  would  be  but  an  accession  to  England, 
and  not  England  to  Scotland,  for  that  the  greater 
would  draw  the  less;  and  that  it  was  a  safer 
union  for  England  than  that  of  France.  This 
passed  as  an  oracle,  and  silenced  those  that  moved 
the  question. 

The  same  year  was  £ital,  as  well  fur  deaths  as  ^ 
marriages,  and  that  with  equal  temper.  For  the 
joys  and  feasts  of  the  two  marriages  were  com- 
pensed  with  the  mournings  and  funerals  of  Prince 
Arthur,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  died  in  child-bed  in  the  Tomer, 
and  the  child  lived  not  long  after.  There  died 
also  that  year.  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  who  was  noted 
to  have  had  with  the  king  the  greatest  freedom 
of  any  counsellor :  but  it  was  but  a  freedom  the 
better  to  set  off  flattery.  Yet  he  bare  more  than 
hb  just  part  of  envy  for  the  exactions. 

At  this  time  the  king^gjestate  was  very  pros- 
perous •  ^  secured'  by  Uie  amity  of  Scotland, 
strengthened  by  that  of  Spain,  cherished  by  that 
of  Burgundy,  all  domestic  troubles  quenched,  and 
all  noise  of  war,  like  a  thunder  afar  ofl[^  going 
upon  Italy.  Wherefore  nature,  which  many 
times  is  happily  contained  and  refndned  by  sootf 
bands  of  fortune,  began  to  take  place  in  the  king; 
carrying,  as  with  a  strbng^  tide,  his  afections  and 
thoughts  unto  the  gatherii^  ^nOfiapJng  "f  ^ 
treasure.  And  as  kings  do  more  easily  find  in- 
struments for  their  will  and  humour,  than  for 
their  service  and  honour;  he  had  gotten  for  his 
purpose,  or  beyond  his  purpose,Jwo  ioatmnmh 
Empson  and  Dudley,  whom  the  people  esteoned 
as  his  horse-leeches  and  shearers,  bold  men  and 
careless  of  fame,  and  that  took  toll  of  their  master's 
grist  Dudley  was  of  a  good  family,  eloquent, 
and  one  that  could  put  hateful  business  into  good 
language.  But  Empson,  that  was  the  son  of  a 
sieve-maker,  triumphed  always  upon  the  deed 
done,  putting  off  all  other  respects  whatsoever. 
These  two  persons  being  lawyers  in  science,  and 
privy  counsellors  in  authority,  as  the  comiptioa  ; 
of  the  best  things  is  the  worst,  turned  law  and  ^ 
justice  into  wormwood  and  rapine.  For  the  first, 
their  manner  was  to  cause  divers  snbjecu  to  be 
indicted  of  sundry  crimes,  and  so  &r  forth  to  pro- 
ceed in  form  of  law:  but  when  the  bills  were 
found,  then  presently  to  commit  them :  and  nevef- 
theless  not  to  produce  them  in  any  reasonable 
time  to  their  answer,  but  to  suffer  them  to  languish 
long  in  prison,  and  by  sundry  artificial  devices 
and  terrors  to  extort  from  them  great  fines  and 
ransom,  which  they  termed  compositions  and 
mitigations. 

Neither  did  they,  towards  the  end,  observe  so 
much  as  the  half-face  of  justice,  in  proceeding  by 
indictment;  but  sent  forth  their  precepts  to  attach 
men  and  convent  them  before  themselves,  and 
some  others,  at  their  private  hooaos,  in  a  court  oC 
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commission;  and  there  used  to  shuffle  up  a  sum- 
mary proceeding  by  examination,  without  trial  of 
jury ;  assuming  to  themselres  there  to  deal  both 
in  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  controrersies  civil. 

Then  did  they  also  use  to  enthral  and  charge 
the  subjects*  lands  with  tenures  'Mn  capite,'*  by 
finding  false  offices,  and  thereby  to  work  upon 
them  for  wardships,  liyeries,  premier  seisins,  and 
alienations,  being  the  fruits  of  those  tenures,  re- 
fusing, upon  diTcrs  pretexts  and  delays,  to  admit 
men  to  traTerse  those  Codse  offices,  according  to 
the  law.  Nay,  the  king's  wards,  after  they  had 
accomplished  their  full  age,  could  not  be  suffered 
to  have  lirery  of  their  lands,  without  paying  ex- 
cessiye  fines,  far  exceeding  all  reasonable  rates. 
They  did  also  vex  men  with  informations  of  in- 
trusion, upon  scarce  colourable  titles. 

When  men  were  outlawed  in  personal  actions, 
they  would  not  permit  them  to  purohase  their 
Charters  of  pardon,  except  they  paid  greet  and 
intolerable  sums ;  standing  upon  the  strict  point 
of  law,  which  upon  outlawries  giveth  forfeiture 
of  goods;  nay,  contrary  to  all  law  and  colour, 
they  maintained  the  king  ought  to  have  the  half 
of  men's  lands  and  rents,  during  the  space  of  full 
two  years,  for  a  pain  in  case  of  outlawry.  They 
would  also  ruffle  with  jurors,  and  enforce  them  to 
find  as  they  would  direct,  and,  if  they  did  not, 
convent  them,  imprison  them,  and  fine  them. 

These  and  many  other  courses,  fitter  to  be  bu- 
ried than  repeated,  they  had  of  preying  upon  the 
bpeople ;  both  like  tame  hawks  for  their  master, 
Kand  like  wild  hawks  for  themselyes ;  insomuch 
Its  they  grew  to  great  riches  and  substance :  but 
Itheir  principal  working  was  upon  penal  laws, 
{Wherein  they  spared  none,  great  nor  small ;  nor 
eonsidered  whether  the  law  were  possible  or  im- 
possible, in  use  or  obsolete :  but  raked  over  all 
old  and  new  statutes,  though  many  of  them  were 
made  with  intention  rather  of  terror  than  of  rigour, 
having  ever  a  rable  of  promoters,  questmongers, 
and  leading  jurors  at  their  command,  so  as  they 
could  have  anything  found  either  for  fkct  or  valua- 
tion. 

There  remaineth  to  this  day  a  report,  that  the 
king  was  on  a  time  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Ox^ 
fbrd,  that  was  his  principal  servant  both  for  war 
and  peace,  nobly  and  sumptuously,  at  his  castle 
at  Henningham :  And  at  the  king's  going  away, 
the  earl's  servants  stood,  in  a  seemly  manner,  in 
their  livery  coats,  with  cognisances,  ranged  on 
both  sides,  and  made  the  king  a  lane.  The  king 
called  the  earl  to  him,  and  said,  «<  My  lord,  I  have 
heard  much  of  your  hospitality,  but  I  see  it  is 
greater  than  the  speech :  These  handsome  gentle- 
men and  yeomen,  which  I  see  on  both  sides  of 
me,  are  sure  your  menial  servants."  The  earl 
smiled,  and  said,  **  It  may  please  your  grace,  that 
were  not  for  mine  ease :  they  are  most  of  them  my 
retainers,  that  are  come  to  do  me  service  at  such 
«  time  as  this,  and  chiefly  to  see  your  grace.** 


The  king  started  a  little,  and  said,  <«  By  my  faith, 
my  lord,  1  thank  you  for  my  good  cheer,  but  I 
may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws  broken  in  mj 
sight :  my  attorney  must  speak  with  you.**  And 
it  is  part  of  the  report,  that  the  earl  compounded 
for  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  marks.  And  to 
show  further  the  king's  extreme  diligence,  I  do  re- 
member to  have  seen  long  ^ince  a  book  of  aocompt 
of  Empson's,  that  had  the  king's  hand  almost  to 
every  leaf,  by  way  of  signing,  and  was  in  some 
places  postilled  in  the  margin  with  the  king's 
hand  likewise,  where  was  this  remembrance. 

««Item,  Received  of  such  a  one  five  marks,  for 
a  pardon  to  be  procured ;  and  if  the  pardon 
do  not  pass,  the  money  to  be  repaid :  except 
the  party  be  some  other  ways  satisfied." 

And  over-against  this  «« Memorandum,"  of  the 
king's  own  hand, 

((Otherwise  satisfied." 

Which  I  do  the  rather  mention,  because  it  shows     . 
in  the  king  a  nearness,  but  yet  with  a  kind  of     * 
justness.    So  these  little  sands  and  grains  of  gold 
and  silver,  as  it  seemeth,  helped  not  a  little  to 
make  up  the  great  heap  and  bank. 

But  meanwhile,  to  keep  the  king  awake,  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  having  been  too  gay  at  Prince 
Arthur's  marriage,  and  sunk  himself  deep  in  debt, 
had  yet  once  more  a  mind  to  be  a  knig^tpcrrant, 
and  to  seek  adventures  in  foreign  parts ;  and  tak- 
ing his  brother  with  him,  fled  again  into  Flanders. 
That,  no  doubt,  which  gave  him  confidence,  was 
tlie  great  murmur  of  the  people  against  the  king's 
government :  and  being  a  man  of  a  light  and  rash 
spirit^  he  thought  every  vapour  would  be  a  tempest. 
Neither  wanted  he  some  party  within  the  king- 
dom :  for  the  murmur  of  people  awakes  the  dis- 
contents of  nobles;  and  again,  that  calleth  up 
commonly  some  head  of  sedition.  The  king  re- 
sorting to  his  wonted  and  tried  arts,  caused  Sir 
Robert  Curson,  captain  of  the  castle  at  Hammes, 
being  at  that  time  beyond  sea,  and  therefore  less 
likely  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  king,  to  fly  from 
his  charge,  and  to  feign  himself  a  servant  of  .tlie 
earl's.  This  knight,  having  insinuated  himself 
into  the  secrets  of  the  earl,  and  finding  by  him 
upon  whom  chiefly  he  had  either  hope  or  hold, 
advertised  the  king  thereof  m  great  secrecy :  but 
nevertheless  maintained  his  own  credit  and  in- 
ward trust  with  the  earl.  Upon  whose  advertise- 
ment the  king  attached  William  Courtney,  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  his  brother-in-law,  married  to  the 
Lady  Catharine,  daughter  to  King  Edward  the 
Fourth ;  William  de  la  Pole,  brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk ;  Sir  James  Tlrrel,  and  Sir  John  Wind- 
ham, and  some  other  meaner  persons,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  custody.  George  Lord  Abergaven- 
ny, and  Sir  Thomas  Green,  were  at  the  same  time 
apprehended :  but  as  upon  less  suspicion,  so  in 
a  freer  restrabti  and  were  soon  after  deHvetmli 
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The  Earl  of  Devonshiie  being  interested  In  the 
blood  of  Yoric,  that  was  rather  feared  than  nocent ; 
yet  as  one  that  might  be  the  object  of  others  plots 
and  designs*  remained  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  dur- 
ing the  king's  life.  William  de  la  Pole  was  also 
long  restrained,  though  not  so  straitly*  But  for 
Sir  James  Tirrel,  against  whom  the  blood  of  the 
innocent  princes,  ESdwaj^d  the  Fifth,  and  his  brother, 
did  still  «>  cry  from  under  the  altar,'*  and  Sir  John 
Windham,  and  the  other  meaner  ones,  they  were 
attainted  and  executed ;  the  two  knights  beheaded* 
Nevertheless,  to  confirm  the  credit  of  Curson, 
who  belike  had  not  yet  done  all  his  feats  of  activi- 
ty, there  was  published  at  Paul's  cross,  about  the 
time  of  the  said  executions,  the  pope's  bull  of  ex- 
communication and  curse  against  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk and  Sir  Robert  Curson,  and  some  others  by 
name;  and  likewise  in  general  against  all  the 
abettors  of  ^e  said  earl :  wherein  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  heaven  was  made  too  much  to  bow  to 
earth,  and  religion  to  policy.  But  soon  after, 
Curson,  when  he  sawthe  time,  returned  into  Eng- 
land, and  withal  into  wonted  favour  with  the  king, 
but  worse  fame  with  the  people.  Upon  whose 
return  the  earl  was  much  dismayed,  and  seeing 
himself  destitute  of  hopes,  the  Lady  Margaret 
also,  by  tract  of  time  and  bad  success,  being  now 
become  cool  in  those  attempts,  after  some  wander- 
ing in  France  and  Germany,  and  certain  little 
projects,  no  better  than  squibs  of  an  exiled  man, 
being  tired  out,  retired  again  into  the  protection 
of  the  Archduke  Philip  in  Flanders,  who  by  the 
death  of  Isabella  was  at  that  time  King  of  Castile, 
in  the  right  of  Joan  his  wife. 

This  year,  being  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign,  the 
king  called  his  parliament;  wherein  a  man  may 
easily  guess  how  ^^liite  the  kiQg  togJ^J^quolft^ 
be  with  his  parliament,  when  Dudley,  that  was  so 
hateful,  was  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  this  parliament  there  were  not  made  any 
statutes  memorable  touching  public  government; 
but  those  that  were,  had  still  the  stamp  of  the 
king's  wisdom  and  policy. 

There  was  a  statute  made  for  the  disannulling 
of  all  patents  of  lease  or  grant,  to  such  as  came 
not  upon  lawful  summons  to  serve  the  king  in  his 
wars,  against  the  enemies  or  rebels,  or  that  should 
depart  without  the  king's  licence;  with  an  excep- 
tion of  certain  persons  of  the  long  robe;  provid- 
ing, nevertheless,  that  they  should  have  the  king's 
wages  from  their  house  till  they  return  home 
again.  There  had  been  tibie  like  made  before  for 
offices,  and  by  this  statute  it  was  extended  to 
lands.  But  a  man  may  easily  see  by  many 
statutes  made  in  this  king's  time,  that  the  king 
thought  it  safest  to  assist  martial  law  by  law  of 
parliament. 

Another  statute  was  made  prohibiting  the 
bringing  in  of  manufactures  of  silk  wrought  by 
itself,  or  mixed  with  any  other  thread.  But  it 
was  not  of  stuffs  of  whole  piece,  for  that  the  realm 


had  of  them  no  manufaetuje  in  usd  at  liiat  time 
but  of  knit  silk,  or  texture  of  silk ;  as  ribands 
laces,  cauls,  points,  and  grirdles,  &c.,  which  the 
people  of  England  could  then  well  skill  to  make. 
This  law  pointed  at  a  true  principle ; «« That  where 
foreign  materials  are  but  superfluities,  foreign 
manufactures  should  be  prohibited."  For  that 
will  either  banish  the  superfluity,  or  gain  the 
manufacture. 

There  was  a  law  also  of  resumption  of  patents 
of  jails,  and  the  reannexing  of  them  to  the  sherifi'- 
wicks ;  privileged  officers  being  no  less  an  inter- 
ruption of  justice,  than  privileged  places. 

There  was  likewise  a  law  to  restrain  the  by- 
laws or  ordinances  of  corporations,  which  many 
times  were  against  the  prerogative  of  the  king, 
the  common  law  of  the  realm,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  being  fraternities  in  evil.  It  was 
therefore  provided,  that  they  should  not  be  put  in 
execution,  without  the  allowance  of  the  chancel* 
lor,  treasurer,  and  the  two  chief  justices,  or  three 
of  them,  or  of  the  two  justices  of  circuit  where  the 
corporation  was. 

Another  law  was,  in  affect,  to  bring  in  the 
silver  of  the  realm  to  the  mint,  in  making  all 
clipped,  minished,  or  impaired  coins  of  silver  not 
to  be  current  in  payments ;  without  giving  any 
remedy  of  weight,  but  with  an  exception  only  <^ 
reasonable  wearing,  which  was  as  nothing  in  re- 
spect of  the  uncertainty ;  and  so,  upon  the  matter, 
to  set  the  mint  on  work,  and  to  give  way  to  new 
coins  of  silver,  which  should  be  then  minted. 

There  likewise  was  a  long  statute  against  va- 
gabonds, wherein  two  things  msy  be  noted ;  the 
one,  the  dislike  the  parliament  had  of  jailing 
them,  as  that  which  was  chargeable,  pesteroust 
and  of  no  open  example.  The  other  that  in  the 
statutes  of  this  king's  time,  for  this  of  the  nine- 
teenth year  is  not  the  only  statute  of  that  kind, 
there  are  ever  coupled  the  punishment  of  vaga- 
bonds, and  |he  forbidding  of  dice  and  cards,  and 
unlawful  games,  unto  servants  and  mean  people, 
and  the  putting  down  and  suppressing  of  ale- 
houses, as  strings  of  one  root  together,  and  as  if 
the  one  were  unprofitable  without  the  other. 

As  for  riot  and  retainers,  there  passed  scarce 
any  parliament  in  this  time  without  a  law  against 
them :  the  king  ever  having  an  eye  to  might  and 
multitude. 

There  was  granted  also  that  parliament  a  sub- 
sidy, both  from  the  temporalty  and  the  clergy. 
And  yet,  nevertheless,  ere  the  year  expired,  there 
went  out  commissions  for  a  general  benevolence, 
though  there  were  no  wars,  no  fears.  The  same 
year  the  city  gave  five  thousand  marks,  for  eon- 
firmation  of  their  liberties ;  a  thing  fitter  for  the 
beginnings  of  kings'  reigns  than  the  latter  ends. 
Neither  was  it  a  small  matter  that  the  mint  gained 
upon  the  late  statute,  by  the  lecotnage  of  groati 
and  half-groats,  now  twelve-pences  and  six- 
pences.   As  for  Empson  and  Dadley's  mills,  they 
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did  ^rind  more  than  ever :  so  that  it  was  a  strange 
thing  to  see  what  golden  showers  poared  down 
upon  the  king^s  treasury  at  once;  the  last  pay- 
ments of  the  marriage-money  from  Spain;  the 
snbsidy;  the  beneyolence;  the  recoinage;  the 
jedemptton  of  the  city's  liberties ;  the  casualties. 
And  this  is  the  more  to  be  marvelled  at,  because 
the  king  had  then  no  occasions  at  all  of  wars  or 
lioubles.  He  had  now  but  one  Son  and  one 
daughter  unbestowed.  He  was  wise;  he  was 
«f  a  high  mind ;  he  needed  not  to  make  riches 
his  glory;  he  did  excel  in  so  many  things  else; 
saye  that  certainly  ayarice  doth  ever  find  in  itself 
matter  of  ambition.  Belike  he  thought  to  leave 
his  son  such  a  kingdom,  and  such  a  mass  of 
treasure,  as  he  might  choose  his  greatness  where 
he  would. 
1^  This  year  was  also  kept  the  sergeants* 
,i'^'  "fidast,  which  was  the  second  call  in  this  king's 
days. 

About  this  time,  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile, 
deceased ;  a  right  noble  lady,  and  an  honour  to 
ber  sex  and  times,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the 
greatness  of  Spain  that  hath  followed.  This 
accident  tiie  king  took  not  for  news  at  large,  but 
thought  it  had  a  great  relation  to  his  own  affairs, 
especially  in  two  points:  the  one  for  example,  the 
^'  other  for  consequence.  First,  he  conceived  that 
«  the  case  of  Ferdinando  of  Arragon,  after  the  death 
of  Queen  Isabella,  was  his  own  case  after  the 
death  of  his  own  queen;  and  the  case  of  Joan 
^e  heir  unto  Castile,  was  the  case  of  his  own 
ton  Prince  Henry.  For  if  both  of  the  kings  had 
their  kingdoms  in  the  right  of  their  wives,  they 
descended  to  the  heirs,  and  did  not  accrue  to  the 
husbands.  And  although  his  own  case  had  both 
steel  and  parchment,  more  than  the  other,  that  is 
to  say,  a  conquest  in  the  field,  and  an  act  of  par- 
liament, yet  notwithstanding,  that  natural  title  of 
descent  in  blood  did,  in  the  imagination  even  of 
a  wise  man,  breed  a  doubt  that  the  other  two 
were  not  safe  nor  sufficient.  Wherefore  he  was 
wonderful  diligent  to  inquire  and  observe  what 
became  of  the  King  of  Arragon,  in  holding  and 
continuing  the  kingdom  of  Castile;  and  whether 
he  did  hold  it  in  his  own  right;  or  as  adminis- 
trator to  his  daughter;  and  whether  he  were  like 
to  hold  it  in  fact,  or  to  be  put  out  by  his  son-in- 
law.  Secondly,  he  did  revolve  in  his  mind,  that 
the  state  of  Christendom  might  by  this  late  acci- 
dent have  a  turn.  For.  whereas,  before  time, 
himself,  with  the  conjunction  of  Arragon  and 
Castile,  which  then  was  one,  and  the  amity  of 
Maximilian  and  Philip  his  son  the  archduke, 
waa  far  too  strong  a  pa^  for  France ;  he  began 
to  fear,  that  now  the  French  king,  (who  had 
great  interest  in  the  affections  of  Philip,  the 
young  King  of  Castile,  who  was  in  ill  terms 
with  his  father-in-law  about  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Castile;  and  thirdly,  Maximilian, 
Philip's  fether,  who  was  ever  yariable,  and 
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upon  whom  the  surest  aim  that  could  be  taken 
was,  that  he  would  not  be  long  as  he  had  been 
last  before,  would,  all  three,  being  potent  princes, 
enter  into  some  strait  league  and  confederation 
amongst  themselves :  whereby  though  he  should 
not  been  dangered,  yet  he  should  be  left  to  the 
poor  amity  of  Arragon.  And  whereas  he  had 
been  heretofore  a  kind  of  arbiter  of  Europe,  he 
should  now  go  less,  and  be  over-topped  by  so 
great  a  conjunction.  He  had  also,  as  it  seems, 
an  inclination  to  marry,  and  bethought  himself 
of  some  fit  conditions  abroad;  and  amongst 
others  he  had  heard  of  the  beauty  and  virtuous 
behaviour  of  the  young  Queen  of  Naples,  the 
widow  of  Ferdinando  the  younger,  being  then  of 
matronal  years  of  seven-and-twenty :  by  whose 
marriage  he  thought  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
having  been  a  goal  for  a  time  between  the  King 
of  Arragon  and  the  French  king,  and  being  but 
newly  settled,  might  in  some  part  be  deposited 
in  his  hands,  who  was  so  able  to  keep  the  stakes. 
Therefore  he  sent  in  embassage  or  message  three 
confident  persons,  Francis  Marsin,  James  Bray- 
brooke,  and  John  Stile,  upon  two  several  inqui- 
sitions rather  than  negotiations.  The  one  touch« 
ing  the  person  and  condition  of  the  young  Queen 
of  Naples ;  the  other  touching  all  particulars  of 
estate,  that  concerned  the  fortunes  and  intentions 
of  Ferdinando.  And  because  they  may  observe 
best,  who  themselves  are  observed  least,  he  sent 
them  under  colourable  pretexts:  giving  them 
letten  of  kindness  and  compliment  from  Catha* 
rine  the  princess,  to  her  aunt  and  niece,  the  old 
and  young  Queen  of  Naples,  and  delivering  to 
them  also  a  book  of  new  articles  of  peace :  which 
notwithstanding  it  had  been  delivered  unto  Doctor 
de  Puebla,  the  lieger  ambassador  of  Spain  here  in 
England,  to  be  sent;  yet  for  that  the  king  had 
been  long  without  hearing  from  Spain,  he  thought 
good  those  messengera,  when  they  had  been  with 
the  two  queens,  should  likewise  pass  on  to  the 
court  of  Ferdinando,  and  take  a  copy  of  the  book 
with  them.  The  instructions  touching  the  Queen 
of  Naples  were  so  curious  and  exquisite,  being 
as  articles  whereby  to  direct  a  survey,  or  framing 
a  particular  of  her  penon,  for  complexion,  favour, 
feature,  stature,  health,  age,  customs,  behaviour, 
conditions,  and  estate,  as,  if  the  king  had  been 
young,  a  man  would  have  judged  him  to  be 
amorous:  but,  beings  ancient,  it  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted, that  sure  he  was  very  chaste,  for  that  he 
meant  to  find  all  things  in  one  woman,  and  so  to 
settle  his  affections  without  ranging;  But  in  this 
match  he  was  soon  cooled,  when  he  heard  from 
his  ambassadors,  that  this  young  queen  had  had 
a  goodly  jointure  in  the  realm  of  Naples,  well 
answered  during  the  time  of  her  uncle  Frederick, 
yea,  and  during  the  time  of  Lewis,  the  French 
king,  in  whose  division  her  revenue  fell;  but 
since  the  time  that  the  kingdom  was  in  Ferdi- 
nando'* hands,  all  was  assigned  to  the  anny  and 
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garrisons  there,  and  she  received  only  a  pension 
or  exhibition  out  of  his  coffers. 

The  other  part  of  the  inquiry  had  a  graye  and 
diligent  return,  informing  the  king  at  full  of  the 
present  state  of  King  Ferdinando.  By  this 
report  it  appeared  to  the  king,  that  Ferdinando 
did  continue  the  goyemment  of  Castile,  as  admi- 
nistrator unto  his  daughter  Joan,  by  the  title  of 
Queen  Isabella's  will,  and  partly  by  the  custom 
of  the  kingdom,  as  he  pretended.  And  ^at  all 
mandates  and  grants  were  expediated  in  the 
name  of  Joan  his  daughter,  and  himself  as  ad- 
ministrator, without  mention  of  Philip  her  hus- 
band. And  that  King  Ferdinando,  howsoever 
he  did  dismiss  himself  of  the  name  of  King  of 
Castile,  yet  meant  to  hold  the  kingdom  without 
account,  and  in  absolute  command. 

It  appeareth  also,  that  he  flattered  himself  with 
hopes,  that  King  Philip  would  permit  unto  him 
the  government  of  Castile  during  his  life ;  which 
he  had  laid  his  plot  to  work  him  unto,  both  by 
some  counsellors  of  his  about  him,  which  Ferdi- 
nando had  at  his  devotion,  and  chiefly  by  promise, 
that  in  case  Philip  gave  not  way  unto  it,  he  would 
marry  some  young  lady,  whereby  to  put  him  by 
the  succession  of  Arragon  and  Granada,  in  case 
be  should  have  a  son ;  and  lastly,  by  representing 
nnto  him  that  the  government  of  the  Burgundians, 
till  Philip  were  by  continuance  in  Spain  made  as 
natural  of  Spain,  would  not  be  endured  by  the 
Spaniards.  But  in  all  those  things,  though  wisely 
laid  down  and  considered,  Ferdinands  failed ;  but 
that  Pluto  was  better  to  him  than  Pallas. 

In  the  same  report  also,  the  ambassadors  being 
mean  men,  and  therefore  the  more  free,  did  strike 
npon  a  string  which  was  somewhat  dangerous; 
for  they  declared  plainly,  that  the  people  of 
Spain,  both  nobles  and  commons,  were  better 
affected  unto  the  part  of  Philip,  so  he  brought 
his  wife  with  him,  thaii  to  Ferdinando;  and  ex- 
pressed the  reason  to  be,  because  he  had  imposed 
npon  them  many  taxes  and  tallages :  which  was 
the  king's  own  case  between  him  and  his  son. 

There  was  also  in  this  report  a  declaration  of 
&n  overture  of  marriage,  which  Amason,  the 
secretary  of  Ferdinando,  had  made  unto  the  am- 
bassadors in  great  secret,  between  Charles,  Prince 
of  Castile,  and  Mary,  the  king's  second  daughter; 
assuring  the  king,  that  the  treaty  of  marriage  then 
on  foot  for  the  said  prince  and  the  daughter  of 
France,  would  break;  and  that  she,  the  said 
daughter  of  France  should  be  married  to  Ango- 
lesme,  that  was  the  heir  apparent  of  France. 

There  was  a  touch  also  of  a  speech  of  marriage 
between  Ferdinando  and  Madame  de  Fois,  a  lady 
of  the  blood  of  France,  which  afterwards  indeed 
succeeded.  But  this  was  reported  a*  learned  in 
France,  and  silenced  in  Spain. 

The  king,  by  ^e  return  of  this  embassage, 
which  gave  great  light  unto  his  affairs,  was  well 
instructed,  and  prepared  how  to  carry  himself 


between  Ferdinando,  King  of  Anagon,  and 
Philip,  his  son-in-law,  King  of  Castile;  reaolT« 
ing  with  himself  to  do  all  that  in  him  lay,  to 
keep  them  at  one  within  themaelvOB;  but  howso- 
ever they  succeeded,  by  a  moderate  carriage,  and 
bearing  the  person  of  a  common  £riend,  to  lose 
neither  of  their  friendships;  but  yet  to  run  a 
course  more  entire  with  the  King  of  Arragon,  but 
more  laboured  and  officious  with  the  King  of 
Castile.  But  he  was  much  taken  with  the  over- 
ture of  marriage  with  his  daughter  Mary ;  both 
because  it  was  the  greatest  marriage  of  Chris- 
tendom, amd  for  that  it  took  hold  of  both  allies. 

But  to  corroborate  his  alliance  with  Philip,  the  y 
winds  gave  him  an  interview :  for  Philip  choosing 
the  winter  season,  the  better  to  surprise  the  King 
of  Arragon,  set  forth  with  a  great  navy  oat  of 
Flanders  for  Spain,  in  the  month  of  January,  the 
one-and-twentieth  year  of  the  king'is  reign.  But 
himself  was  surprised  with  a  cruel  tempest,  that 
scattered  his  ships  upon  the  several  coasts  of  En^ 
land.  And  the  ship  wherein  the  king  and  queen 
were,  with  two  other  small  barks  only,  torn  sod 
in  great  peril,  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  weathor 
^rust  into  Weymouth.  King  Philip  himself^ 
having  not  been  used,  as  it  seems,  to  sea,  all 
wearied  and  extreme  sick,  would  needs  Und  to 
refresh  his  spirits,  though  it  was  against  the 
opinion  of  his  council,  doubting  it  might  bleed 
delay,  his  occasions  requiring  celerity. 

The  rumour  of  the  arrival  of  a  puissant  navy 
upon  the  coast  made  the  country  arm.  And  Sir 
Thomas  Trenchard,  vnth  forces  snddenly  laisedt 
not  knowing  what  the  matter  might  be,  came  to 
Weymouth ;  where,  understanding  the  accident^ 
he  did  in  all  humbleness  and  humanity  invite  the 
king  and  queen  to  his  bouse ;  and  forthwith  d^ 
spatched  posts  to  the  court.  Soon  aAer  came  Sir 
John  Carew  likewise,  with  a  great  troop  of  mem 
well  armed :  using  the  like  humbleness  and  re- 
spects towards  the  king,  when  he  knew  the  case. 
King  Philip  doubting  that  they,  being  but  subjects, 
dorst  not  let  him  pass  away  again  without  the 
king's  notice  and  leave,  yielded  to  their  entreaties 
to  stay  till  they  heard  from  the  coort  The  king, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  the  news,  commanded  preaentp 
ly  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  go  to  visit  the  King  of 
Castile,  and  let  him  understand  that  as  he  was 
very  sorry  for  his  mishap,  so  he  was  glad  that  be 
had  escaped  the  danger  of  the  seas,  and  likewise 
of  the  occasion  himself  bad  to  do  him  honour ;  and 
desiring  him  to  think  himself  as  in  his  own  land ; 
and  that  the  king  made  all  haste  possible  to  come 
and  embrace  him.  The  earl  came  to  him  in  great 
magnificence,  with  a  brave  troop  of  three  hundred 
horse ;  and,  for  more  state,  came  by  toich-ligfat. 
After  he  had  done  the  king's  message.  King 
Philip  seeing  how  the  world  went,  the  sooner  to 
get  away,  went  upon  speed  to  the  king  at  Windsor, 
and  his  queen  followed  by  easy  journeys.  The 
two  kings  St  their  meeting  used  all  the 
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and  loTingr  demonstrations  that  were  possible. 
And  the  King  of  Castile  said  pleasantly  to  the 
king»  **  That  he  was  now  punished  for  that  he 
would  not  come  within  his  walled  town  of  Calais, 
when  they  met 'last.*'  But  the  king  answered, 
*'That  walls  and  seas  were  nothing  where  hearts 
were  open ;  and  that  he  was  here  no  otherwise 
but  to  be  served."  After  a  day  or  two's  refresh- 
ing, the  kings  entered  into  speech  of  renewing  the 
treaty  ;  the  king  saying,  that  thoogh  King  Philip's 
person  were  the  same,  yet  his  fortunes  and  state 
were  raised :  in  which  case  a  renovation  of  treaty 
was  used  amongst  princes.  But  while  these 
things  were  in  handling,  the  king  choosing  a  fit 
time,  and  drawing  the  King  of  Castile  into  a 
room,  where  they  two  only  were  private,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  civilly  npon  his  arm,  and  changing 
his  countenance  a  little  from  a  countenance  of 
entertainment,  said  to  him,  ^  Sir,  you  have  been 
saved  upon  my  coast,  I  hope  you  will  not  suffer 
me  to  wreck  updn  yours."  The  King  of  Castile 
asked  him  what  he  meant  by  that  speech  1  ''I 
mean  it,"  saith  the  king, «« by  that  same  harebrain 
wild  fellow,  my  subject,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who 
is  protected  in  your  country,  and  begins  to  play 
the  fool,  when  all  others  are  weary  of  it."  The 
King  of  Castile  answered,  «« I  had  thought,  sir, 
your  felicity  had  been  above  those  thoughts ;  but 
if  it  trouble  you,  I  will  banish  him."  The  king 
replied,  «« Those  hornets  were  best  in  their  nest, 
and  worst  when  they  did  fly  abroad ;  and  that  his 
desire  was  to  have  him  delivered  to  him."  The 
King  of  Castile,  herewith  a  little  confused,  and 
in  a  study,  said,  ••  That  can  I  not  do  with  my 
honour,  and  less  with  yours;  for  you  will  be 
thought  to  have  used  me  as  a  prisoner."  The 
king  presently  said,  ^Then  the  matter  is  at  end, 
for  I  will  take  that  dishonour  upon  me,  and  so 
your  honour  is  saved."  The  King  of  Castile,  who 
had  the  king  in  great  estimation,  and  besides  re- 
membered where  he  was,  and  knew  not  what  use 
he  might  have  of  the  king's  amity,  for  that  him- 
self was  new  in  his  estate  of  Spain,  and  unsettled 
both  with  his  father-in-law  and  with  his  people, 
composing  his  countenance,  said, «« Sir,  you  give 
law  to  me,  but  so  will  I  to  you.  You  shall  have 
him,  but,  upon  your  honour,  you  shall  not  take  his 
life."  The  king  embracing  him  said,  ••Agreed." 
Saith  the  King  of  Castile,  •«  Neither  shall  it  dis- 
like you,  if  I  send  to  him  in  such  a  ^Eishion,  as  he 
may  partly  come  with  his  own  good  will."  The 
king  said,  «*It  was  well  thought  of;  and  if  it 
pleased  him,  he  would  join  with  him,  in  sending 
to  the  earl  a  message  to  that  purpose."  They 
both  sent  severally,  and  mean  while  they  con- 
tinued feasting  and  pastimes.  The  king  being, 
on  his  part,  willing  to  have  the  earl  sure  before 
the  King  of  Castile  went ;  and  the  King  of  Castile 
being  as  willingto  seem  to  be  enforced.  The  king 
also,  with  many  wise  and  excellent  persuasions, 
did  advise  the  King  of  Castile  to  be  ruled  by  the 


counsel  of  his  father4n-iaw  Ferdinando ;  a  prince 
so  prudent,  so  experienced,  so  fortunate.  The  King 
of  Castile,  who  was  in  no  very  good  terms  with 
his  said  father-in-law,  answered,  ••That  if  his 
father-in-law  would  suffer  him  to  govern  his 
kingdoms,  he  should  govern  him." 

There  were  immediately  messengers  sent  from 
both  kings  to  recall  the  Earl  of  Suffolk;  who 
upon  gentie  words  used  to  him,  was  soon  charm- 
ed, and  willing  enough  to  return ;  assured  of  his 
life,  and  hoping  of  his  liberty.  He  was  brought 
through  Flanders  to  Calais,  and  thence  landed  at 
Dover,  and  with  sufficient  guard  delivered  and  re- 
ceived at  the  Tower  of  London.  Meanwhile, 
King  Henry,  to  draw  out  the  time,  continued  his 
feastings  and  entertainments,  and  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  King  of  Castile  into  the  fraternity  of 
the  Garter,  and  for  a  reciprocal  had  his  son,  the 
prince,  admitted  to  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
he  accompanied  King  Philip  and  his  queen  to  the 
city  of  London,  where  they  were  entertained  with 
the  greatest  magnificence  and  triumph  that  could 
be  upon  no  gpreater  warning.  And  as  soon  as 
the  Eari  of  Suffolk  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  which  was  the  serious  part,  the  jollities 
bad  an  end,  and  the  kings  took  leave.  Neverthe* 
less,  during  their  being  here,  they  in  substance 
concluded  that  treaty,  which  the  Flemings 
term  ••  intercursus  mains,"  and  bears  date  at 
Windsor;  for  that  there  be  some  things  in  it, 
more  to  the  advantage  of  the  English  than  of 
them ;  especially,  for  that  the  free-fishing  of  the 
Dutch  upon  the  coasts  and  seas  of  England  grant- 
ed in  the  treaty  of  »«undecimo,"  was  not  by  this 
treaty  confirmed.  All  articles  that  confirm  former 
treaties  being  precisely  and  warily  limited  and 
confirmed  to  matter  of  commerce  only,  and  not 
otherwise. 

It  was  observed,  that  the  great  tempest  which  I 
drove  Philip  into  England,  blew  down  the  golden  ' 
eagle  firom  the  spire  of  Paul's,  and  in  the  fall  it 
fell  upon  a  sign  of  the  black  eagle,  which  was  in 
Paul's  church-yard,  in  the  place  where  the  school- 
house  now  standeth,  and  battered  it,  and  brake  it 
down :  which  was  a  strange  stooping  of  a  hawk 
upon  a  fowl.  This  tlie  people  interpreted  to  be  an  ^ 
ominous  prognostic  upon  the  imperial  house, 
which  was,  by  interpretation  also,  fulfilled  upon 
Philip,  the  emperor's  son,  not  only  in  the  present 
disaster  of  the  tempest,  but  in  that  that  followed. 
For  Philip  arriving  into  Spain,  and  attaining  ths 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile  without  re- 
sistance, insomuch  as  Ferdinando,  who  had  spoke 
so  great  before,  was  with  difficulty  admitted  to 
the  speech  of  his  son-in-law,  sickened  soon  afWr, 
and  deceased.  Yet  after  such  time,  as  there  was 
an  observation  by  the  wisest  of  that  court,  that  if 
he  had  lived,  his  father  would  have  gained  npoa 
him  in  that  sort,  as  he  would  have  governed  bis 
coancils  and  designs,  if  not  his  affeetions.  Br 
thb  all  Spain  retimied  into  the  power  of  Fenk 
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nando  in  state  as  it  was  before :  the  rather,  in  re- 
gard of  the  infirmity  of  Joan  his  daughter,  who, 
loving  her  husband,  by  whom  she  had  many  child' 
ren,  deafly  well,  and  no  less  beloved  of  him, 
howsoever  her  father^  to  make  Philip  ill-beloved 
of  the  people  of  Spain,  gave  out  that  Philip  used 
her  not  well,  was  unable  in  strength  of  mind  to 
bear  the  grief  of  his  decease,  and  fell  distracted  of 
her  wits.  Of  which  malady  her  father  was  bought 
noways  to  endeavour  the  core,  the  better  to  hold 
his  regal  power  in  Castile*  So  that  as  the  felicity 
of  Charles  the  Eighth  was  said  to  be  a  dream ; 
80  the  adversity  of  Ferdinando  was  said  likewise 
to  be  a  dream,  it  passed  over  so  soon. 
About  this  time  the  king  was  desirous  to  bring 
/  into  the  house  of  Lancaster  celestial  honour,  and 
became*  suitor  to  Pope  Julius,  to  canonize  King 
Henry  the  Sixth  for  a  saint,  the  rather,  in  respect 
of  that  his  famous  prediction  of  the  king^s  own 
assumption  to  the  crown.  Julius  referred  the 
matter,  as  the  manner  is,  to  certain  -cardinals,  to 
take  the  verification  of  his  holy  acts  and  miracles : 
but  it  died  under  the  reference.  The  general 
opinion  was,  that  Pope  Julius  was  too  dear,  and 
that  the  king  would  not  come  to  his  rates.  But  it 
is  more  probable,  that  the  pope,  who  was  extremely 
jealous  of  the  dignity  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  of 
^e  acts  thereof,  knowing  that  King  Henry  the 
Sixth  was  reputed  in  the  world  abroad  but  for  a 
simple  man,  was  afraid  it  would  but  diminish  the 
estimation  of  that  kind  of  honour,  if  there  were 
not  a  distance  kept  between  innocents  and  saints. 
The  same  year  likewise  there  proceeded  a 
treaty  of  marriage  between  the  king  and  the  Lady 
V  Margaret,  Duchess-dowager  of  Savoy,  only  daugh- 
ter to  Maximilian,  and  sister  to  the  King  of  Cas- 
tile ;  a  lady  wise,  an4  of  great  good  fame.  This 
matter  had  been  in  speech  between  the  two  kings 
St  their  meeting,  but  was  soon  after  resumed ;  and 
therein  was  employed  for  his  first  piece  the  king^s 
then  chaplain,  and  after  the  great  prelate,  Thomas 
Wolsey.  It  was  in  the  end  concluded,  with  great 
and  ample  conditions  for  the  king,  but  with  promise 
de  future  only.  It  may  be  the  king  was  the  rather 
induced  unto  it,  for  that  he  had  heard  more  and 
more  of  the  marriage  to  go  on  between  his  great 
fnend  and  ally  Ferdinando  of  Arragon,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Fois,  whereby  that  king  began  to  piece 
with  the  French  king,  from  whom  he  had  been 
always  before  severed.  So  fatal  a  thing  it  is,  for 
the  greatest  and  straitest  amities  of  kings  at  one 
time  or  other,  to  have  a  little  of  the  wheel ;  nay, 
there  is  a  farther  tradition  in  Spain,  though  not 
with  us,  that  the  King  of  Arragon,  after  he  knew 
that  the  marriage  between  Charles,  Prince  of 
Castile,  and  Mary;  the  king's  second  daughter, 
went  roundly  on,  (which  though  it  was  first  moved 
by  the  King  of  Arragon,  yet  it  was  afterwards 
wholly  advanced  and  brought  to  perfection  by 
Maximilian,  and  the  friends  on  that  side,)  entered 
into  a  jealousy  that  the  king  did  aspire  to  the  go- 


vernment of  Castilia,  as  administrator  during  tiie 
minority  of  his  son-in-law ;  as  if  there  should  have 
been  a  competiUon  of  three  for  that  government; 
Ferdinando,  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side; 
Maximilian,  grandfather  on  the  fatherVside;  and 
King  Henry,  father-in-law  to  the  young  prince. 
Certainly  it  is  not  unlike,  but  the  king's  govern- 
ment, carrying  the  young  prince  with  him,  would 
have  been  perhaps  more  welcome  to  the  Spaniards 
than  that  of  the  other  two.  For  the  nobility  of  Cas- 
tilia,  that  so  lately  put  out  the  King  of  Arragon 
in  favour  of  King  Philip,  and  had  discovered 
themselves  so  far,  could  not  be  but  in  a  secret 
distrust  and  distaste  of  that  king.  And  as  for 
Maximilian,  upon  twenty  respects  he  could  not 
have  been  the  man.  But  this  purpose  of  the 
king's  seemeth  to  me,  considering  the  king's  safe 
courses,  never  found  to  be  enterprising  or  adven- 
turous, not  greatly  probable,  except  he  should 
have  had  a  desire  to  breathe  warmer,  because  he 
had  ill  lungs.  This  marriage  with  Margaret  was  ^ 
protracted  from  time  to  time,  in  respect  of  the  infii^  f 
mity  of  the  king,  who  now  in  the  two-and-twentietk 
of  his  reign  began  to  be  troubled  with  the  gout: 
but  the  defluxion  taking  also  into  his  breast, 
wasted  his  lungs,  so  that  thrice  in  a  year,  in  a 
kind  of  return,  and  especially  in  the  spring,  he 
had  great  fits  and  labour  of  the  phthisic :  nerathe- 
less,  he  continued  to  intend  business  with  as  great 
diligence  as  before  in  his  health :  yet  so,  as  upoa 
this  warning  he  did  likewise  now  more  sm*^  ^'"^^^ 
oiisly  think  of  the  worlf  i)  eome^^and  erf  iiialanjr  'ft 
himself  a  taint,  as  well  as  ISligiAwan^^^Si^ 
by  treasure  better  employed^  thaii  t93e  giyeii  to 
i^ope  Julius ;  ^r  this  year  he  gave  greater  alma 
than  accustolflSd,  and  discharged  all  prisoners 
about  the  city,  that  lay  for  fees  or  debts  under 
forty  shillings.  He  did  also  make  haste  with 
religipnBLibaxid^tionf ;  vsA  in  the  year  following, 
which  was  the  three-and-twentieth,  finished  that 
of  the  Savoy.  And  hearing  also  of  the  bitter  cries 
of  his  people  against  the  oppression  of  Dudley 
and  Empson,  and  their  complices :  partly  by  de-  , 
vout  persons  about  him,  and  partly  by  public  sep- 
mons,  the  preachers  doing  their  duty  thereui,  he 
was  touched  with  great  remorse  for  the  same. 
Nevertheless  Empson  and  Dudley,  though  they 
could  not  but  hear  of  these  scruples  in  the  king's 
conscience;  yet,  as  if  the  king's  soul  and  his 
money  were  in  several  offices,  that  the  one  was  not 
to  mtermeddle  with  the  other,  went  on  with  as  great 
rage  as  ever.  For  the  same  throe-and-twentietfa 
year  was  there  a  sharp  prosecution  against  Sir 
William  Capel,  now  the  second  time:  and  this 
waa  for  matters  of  misgovemment  in  his  mayoi^ 
alty:  the  great  matter  being,  that  in  some  pay* 
ments  he  had  taken  knowledge  of  false  moneys, 
and  did  not  his  diligence  to  examine  and  beat  it 
out  who  were  the  offenders.  For  this  and  some 
other  things  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was  condemned 
to  pay  two  thousand  pounds ;  and  being  a  mso 
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of  stomack,  and  hardened  by  his  former  troubles, 
refused  to  pay  a  mite;  and  belike  used  some  un- 
toward speeches  of  the  proceedings,  for  which  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  there  remained  till  the 
king^s  death.  Knesworth  likewise,  that  had  l>een 
lately  Mayor  of  London,  and  both  his  sheriffs, 
were  for  abuses  in  their  offices  questioned,  and  im- 
]^isoned,  and  delivered  upon  one  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds  paid.  Hawis,  an  alderman  of 
London,  was  put  in  trouble,  and  died  with  thought 
and  anguish  before  his  business  came  to  an  end. 
Sir  Lawrence  Ailmer,  who  had  likewise  been 
Mayor  of  London,  and  his  two  sheriff's,  were  put 
to  the  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds.  And  Sir 
Lawrence,  for  refusing  to  make  payment,  was 
committed  to  prison,  where  he  stayed  till  Empson 
himself  was  committed  in  his  place. 

It  is  no  marvel,  if  the  faults  were  so  light,  and 
the  rates  so  heavy,  that  the  king's  treasure  of  store, 
that  he  lefl  at  his  death,  most  of  it  in  secret 
places,  under  his  own  key  and  keeping,  at  Rich- 
mond, amounted,  as  by  tradition  it  is  reported  to 
have  done,  unto  ^e  sum  of  near  eighteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  a  huge  mass  of  money 
even  for  those  times. 

The  last  act  of  state  that  concluded  this  king's 
temporal  felicity,  was  the  conclusion  of  a  glorious 
match  between  his  daughter  Mary,  and  Charles, 
Prince  of  Castile,  afterwards  the  great  emperor, 
both  being  of  tender  years :  which  treaty  was  per- 
fected by  Bishop  Fox,  and  other  his  commission- 
ers at  Calais,  the  year  before  the  king's  death. 
In  which  alliance,  it  seemeth,  he  himself  took  so 
high  contentment,  as  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
thereupon  to  the  city  of  London,  commanding  all 
possible  demonstrations  of  joy  to  be  made  for  the 
same,  he  expressed  himself,  as  if  he  thought  he 
had  built  a  wall  of  brass  about  his  kingdom : 
when  he  had  for  his  8on»-in-law,  a  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  a  prince  of  Castile  and  Burgundy.  So 
as  now  there  was  nothing  to  be  added  to  this 
[  great  king's  felicity,  being  at  the  top  of  all  world- 
ly bliss,  in  regard  of  the  high  marriages  of  his 
children,  his  great  renown  throughout  Europe,  and 
his  scarce  credible  riches,  and  the  perpetual  con- 
stancy of  his  prosperous  successes,  but  an  oppor- 
tune death,  to  withdraw  him  from  any  future 
blow  of  fortune ;  which  certainly  (in  regard  of 
the  great  hatred  of  his  people,  and  the  title  of  his 
son,  being  then  come  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  beinga  bold  prince  and  liberal,  and  that  gained 
^  upon  the  people,  by  his  very  aspect  and  presence) 
I  had  not  been  impossible  to  have  come  upon  him. 
—  To  crown  also  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  as  well 
as  his  first,  he  did  an  act  of  piety,  rare,  and  worthy 
to  be  taken  into  imitation.  ^  For  he  granted  forth 
A  general  pardon :  as  expecting  a  second  corona- 
tion in  a  better  kingdom.  He  did  also  declare  in 
his  will,  that  his  mind  was,  that  restitution  should 
be  made  of  those  sums  which  had  been  unjustly 
taken  by  his  officers. 
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And  thus  this  Solomon  of  England,  for  Solomon 
also  was  too  fiTeavy  upon  his  people  in  exactions, 
having  lived  two-ond-fifty  years,  and  thereof 
reigned  three-and-twenty  years,  and  eight  months, 
being  in  perfect  memory,  and  in  a  most  blessed 
mind,  in  a  great  calm  of  a  consuming  sickness, 
passed  to  a  better  world,  the  two-and-twentieth  of 
April,  1508,  at  his  palace  of  Richmond,  which  he 
himself  had  built. 

This  king,  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  equal  to 
his  deserving,  was  one  of  the  best  sort  of  won- 
dera;  a  wonder  for  wise  men.  He  had  parts, 
both  in  hid  virtues  and  Ms  foffune,  not  so  fit  for  a  ^-^ 
commonplace,  as  for  observation.  Certainly  he 
was  religrious,  both  in  his  affection  and  obser- 
vance. But  as  he  could  see  clear,  for  those  timest 
through  superstition,  so  he  would  be  blinded,  now 
and  then,  by  human  policy.  He  advanced  chhrch-* 
men :  he  was  tender  in  the  privilege  of  sanctua* 
ries,.  though  they  wrought  him  much  mischief. 
He  built  and  endowed  many  religious  founda- 
tions, besides  his  memorable  hospital  of  the 
Savoy :  and  yet  was  he  a  great  alms-giver  in  se- 
cret; which  showed,  that  his  works  in  public 
were  dedicated  rather  to  God's  glory  than  his 
own.  He  professed  always  to  love  and  seek  «^ 
peace;  and  it  was  his  usual  preface  in  his  treaties, 
that  when  Christ  came  into  the  world  peace  \raa 
sung;  and  when  he  went  out  of  tlie  world  peace 
was  bequeathed.  And  this  virtue  could  not  pro- 
oeed  out  of  fear  or  softness :  for  he  was  valiant 
and  active,  and  therefore,  no  doubt,  it  was  truly 
Christian  and  moral.  Yet  he  knew  the  way  to 
peace  was  not  to  seem  to  be  desirous  to  avoid 
wars ;  therefore  would  he  make  offers  and  fames 
of  w-ars,  till  he  had  mended  the  conditions  of 
peace.  It  was  also  much,  that  one  that  was  so 
great  a  lover  of  peace,  should  be  so  happy  in  war. 
For  his  arms,  either  in  foreign  or  civil  wars,  were 
never  unfortunate ;  neither  did  ho  know  what  a 
disaster  meant.  The  war  of  his  coming  in,  and 
the  rebellions  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
Lord  Audley,  were  ended  by  victory.  The  wars 
of  France  and  Scotland,  by  peaces  sought  at  his 
hands.  That  of  Britain,  by  accident  of  the 
duke's  death.  The  insurrection  of  the  Lord 
Lovel,  and  that  of  Perkin  at  Exeter,  and  in  Kent, 
by  flight  of  the  rebels  before  they  came  to  blows. 
So  that  his  fortune  of  arms  was  still  inviolate; 
the  rather  sure,  for  that  in  the  quenching  of  the 
commotions  of  his  subjects,  he  ever  went  in  per- 
son :  sometimes  reserving  himself  to  back  and 
second  his  lieutenants,  but  ever  in  action;  and 
yet  that  was  not  merely  forwardness,  but  partly 
distrust  of  others. 

He  did  much  maintain  and  countenance  bis 
laws;  which,  nevertheless,  was  no  impediment 
to  him  to  work  his  will :  for  it  was  so  handled, 
that  neither  prerogative  nor  profit  went  to  dimi<^ 
nution.  And  yet  as  he  would  sometimes  strain 
up  his  laws  to  his  prerogatiTe,  so  would  he  also 
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let  down  his  prerogative  to  his  parliament.  For 
mint,  and  wars,  and  martial  discipline,  things  of 
absolute  power,  he  woold  nevertheless  bring  to 
parliament.  Justice  was  well  administered  in 
hb  time,  save  where  the  king  was  party :  save 
also,  that  the  council-table  intermeddled  too  much 
with  *'  meum**  and  ^  tuum.*'  For  it  was  a  very 
court  of  justice  daring  his  time,  especially  in  the 
beginning ;  but  in  that  part  both  of  justice  and 
policy,  which  is  the  durable  part,  and  cut,  as  it 
I  were,  in  brass  or  marble,  which  is  the  making  of 
\  good  laws,  he  did  excel.  And  with  his  justice, 
Vhe  was  also  a  merciful  prince :  as  in  whose  time, 
there  were  but  three  of  the  nobility  that  suffered ; 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  lord  chamberlain,  and 
the  Lord  Audley:  though  the  first  two  were 
instead  of  numbers,  in  the  dislike  and  obloquy 
of  the  people.  But  there  were  never  so  great 
rebellions,  expiated  with  so  little  blood,  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  justice,  as  the  two  rebellions  of 
Blackheath  and  Exeter.  As  for  the  severity 
used  upon  those  which  were  taken  in  Kent,  it 
was  but  upon  a  scum  of  people.  His  pardons 
went  ever  both  before  and  after  his  sword.  But 
then  he  had  withal  a  strange  kind  of  interchange 
ing  of  large  and  unexpected  pardons,  with  severe 
executions;  which,  his  wisdom  considered,  could 
not  be  imputed  to  any  inconstancy  or  inequality ; 
but  either  to  some  reason  which  we  do  not  now 
know,  or  to  a  principle  he  had  set  unto  himself, 
that  he  would  vary,  and  try  both  ways  in  turn. 
But  the  less  blood  he  drew,  the  more  he  took  of 
treasure.  And,  as  some  construed  it,  he  was  the 
more  sparing  in  the  one,  that  he  might  be  the 
more  pressing  in  the  other;  for  both  would  have 
been  intolerable.  Of  nature  assuredly  he  coveted 
to  accumulate  treasure,  and  was  a  little  poor  in 
admiring  riches.  The  people,  into  whom  there  is 
infused,  for  the  preservation  of  monarchies,  a 
natural  desire  to  discharge  their  princes,  though  it 
be  with  the  unjust  charge  of  their  counsellors  and 
ministers,  did  impute  this  unto  Cardinal  Morton 
and  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  who,  as  it  after  appeared, 
as  counsellors  of  ancient  authority  with  him,  did 
so  second  his  humours,  as  nevertheless  they  did 
temper  them.  Whereas  Empson  and  Dudley 
that  followed,  being  persons  that  had  no  reputar 
tion  with  him,  otherwise  than  by  the  servile  fol- 
lowing of  his  bent,  did  not  give  way  only,  as  the 
first  did,  but  shape  him  way  to  those  extremities, 
for  which  himself  was  touched  with  remorse  at 
his  death,  and  which  his  successor  renounced, 
and  sous^ht  to  purge.  This  excess  of  his  had 
at  that  time  many  glosses  and  interpretations., 
Some  thought  the  continual  rebellions  wherewilhr' 
he  had  been  vexed,  had  made  him  grow  to  hate 
his  people:  some  thought  it  was  done  to  pull 
down  their  stomachs,  and  to  keep  them  low: 
some,  for  that  he  would  leave  his  son  a  golden 
fleece :  some  suspected  he  had  some  high  design 
ipon  foreign  parts :  but  those  perhaps  shall  come 


nearest  the  truths  that  fetch  not  theb  reasons  so 
far  off:  but  rather  impute  it  to  nature,  age,  peace, 
and  a  mind  fixed  npon  no  other  ambition  or  pur- 
suit. Whereunto  I  should  add,  that  having  every 
day  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  necessities  and 
shifts  for  money  of  other  great  princes  abroad,  it 
did  the  better,  by  comparison,  set  off  to  him  the 
felicity  of  full  coffere.  As  to  his  expending  of 
treasure,  he  never  spared  charge  which  his  aflUrs 
required :  and  in  his  buildings  was  magmficent, 
but  his  rewards  were  very  limited :  so  that  his 
liberality  was  rather  upon  his  own  state  and 
memory,  than  upon  the  deserts  of  othera. 

He  was  of  a  high  mind,  and  loved  his  own 
will,  and  his  own  way ;  as  one  that  revered  him- 
self, and  would  reign  indeed.  Had  he  been  a 
private  man,  he  would  have  been  termed  prond. 
But  in  a  wise  prince,  it  was  but  keeping  of  dis- 
tance, which  indeed  he  did  towards  all ;  not  ad- 
mitting any  near  or  full  approach,  either  to  his 
power,  or  to  his  secrets,  for  he  was  governed  by 
none.  His  queen,  notwithstanding  she  had  pre- 
sented him  with  divere  children,  and  ¥rith  a  crown 
also,  though  he  would  not  acknowledge  it,  could 
do  nothing  with  him.  His  mother  he  reverenced 
much,  heard  little.  For  any  person  agreeable  to 
him  for  society,  such  as  was  Hastings  to  King 
Edward  the  Fourth,  or  Charles  Brandon  after  to 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  had  none :  except  we 
should  account  for  such  pereons.  Fox,  and  Bray, 
and  Empson,  because  they  were  so  much  with 
him :  but  it  was  but  as  the  instmment  is  mneh 
with  the  workman.  He  had  nothing  in  him  of 
vainglory,  but  yet  kept  state  and  majesty  to  the 
height;  being  sensible,  that  majesty  maketh  the 
people  bow,  but  vainglory  boweth  to  them. 

To  his  confederates  abroad  he  was  constant 
and  just,  but  not  open.  Bot  rather  such  was  his 
inquiry,  and  such  his  closeness,  as  they  stood  in 
the  light  towards  him,  and  he  stood  in  the  dark 
to  them.  Yet  without  strangeness,  bot  with  a 
semblance  of  mutual  communication  of  affairs. 
As  for  little  envies,  or  emulations  npon  foreign 
princes,  which  are  frequent  with  many  kings,  he 
had  never  any :  but  went  substantially  to  his  own 
business.  Certain  it  is,  that  Aough  his  reputa- 
tion was  great  at  home,  yet  it  was  greater  abroad. 
For  foreignera  that  could  not  see  the  passages  of 
affairs,  but  made  their  judgments  upon  the  issues 
of  them,  noted  that  he  was  ever  in  strife,  and 
over  aloft.  It  grew  also  from  the  urs  which  the 
princes  and  states  abroad  received  from  their 
ambassadora  and  agents  here;  which  were  at- 
tending the  court  in  great  number :  whom  he  did 
not  only  content  with  courtesy,  reward,  and  pri- 
vateness :  but,  upon  such  conferences  as  passed 
with  them,  put  them  in  admiration,  to  find  his 
univereal  insight  into  the  affaira  of  the  world: 
which  though  he  did  suck  chiefly  from  them- 
selves, yet  that  which  he  had  gathered  from  them 
all,  seemed  admirable  to  every  one*    So  that  they 
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did  write  ever  to  ihetr  saperion  io  high  terms, 
eonceming  his  wisdom  and  ait  of  rule;  nay, 
when  they  were  returned,  they  did  commonly 
ixiaiDtain  intelligence  with  him.  Such  a  dex- 
terity he  had  to  impropriate  to  himself  all  foreign 
instruments. 

He  was  careful  and  liheial  to  obtain  good  in- 
telligence from  all  parts  abroad :  wherein  he  did 
not  only  use  his  interest  in  the  liegers  here,  and 
his  pensioner,  which  he  had  both  in  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  other  the  courts  of  Christendom ;  but 
the  industry  and  yigitaney  of  his  own  ambassa- 
dors in  foreign  parts.  For  which  purpose  his 
instructions  were  ever  extreme,  curious,  and 
articulate:  and  in  them  more  articles  touching 
inquisition,  than  touching  negotiation :  requiring 
likewise  from  his  ambassadors  an  answer,  in 
particular  distinct  articles  respectiyely  to  bis 
questions. 

As  for  his  secret  spials,  which  he  did  employ 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  them  to  discover 
what  practices  and  conspiracies  were  against 
him,  surely  his  case  required  it:  he  had  such 
moles  perpetually  working  and  casting,  to  nnder- 
mine  him.  Neither  can  it  be  reprehended:  fbr 
if  spials  be  lawful  against  lawful  enemies,  much 
more  against  conspirators  and  traitors.  But  in- 
deed to  give  them  credence  by  oaths  or  curses, 
that  cannot  be  well  maintained :  for  those  are  too 
holy  vestments  for  a  disguise.  Yet  surely  there 
Was  this  further  good  in  his  emplo3ring  of  these 
iies  and  familiars ;  that  as  the  use  of  them  was 
cause  that  many  conspiracies  were  revealed,  so 
the  fame  and  suspicion  of  them  kept,  no  doubt, 
many  conspiracies  from  being  attempted. 

Towards  his  queen  he  was  nothing  uxorious, 
nor  scarce  indulgent:  but  companionable  and 
fespective,  and  without  Jealousy.  Towards  his 
children  he  was  full  of  paternal  affection,  careful 
of  their  education,  aspiring  to  their  high  advance- 
ment, regular  to  see  that  they  should  not  want  of 
any  due  honour  and  respect,  but  not  greatly  will- 
ing to  cast  any  popular  lustre  upon  them. 

To  his  council  he  did  refer  much,  and  sat  oft 
in  person :  knowing  it  to  be  the  way  to  assist  his 
power,  and  inform  his  judgment.  In  which  re- 
spect also  he  was  fairly  patient  of  liberty,  both 
of  advice,  and  of  vote,  till  himself  were  declared. 
He  kept  a  strait  hand  on  his  nobility,  and  chose 
rather  to  advance  clergymen  and  lawyers,  which 
were  more  obsequious  to  him,  but  had  less 
interest  in  the  people;  which  made  for  his  abso- 
luteness, but  not  for  his  safety.  Insomuch  as,  I 
am  persuaded,  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
troublesome  reign;  for  that  his  nobles,  though 
they  were  loyal  and  obedient,  yet  did  not  co- 
operate with  him,  but  let  every  man  go  his  own- 
way.  He  was  not  afraid  of  an  able  man,  as 
Lewis  the  Eleventh  was;  but  contrariwise,  he 
was  served  by  the  ablest  men  that  were  to  be 
found ;  without  which  his  affairs  could  not  have 


prospered  as. they  did.  For  war,  Bedford,  Ox- 
ford, Surrey,  D'Anbigny,  Brooke,  Poynings :  for 
other  affairs,  Morton,  For,  Bray,  the  Prior  of 
Lanthony,  Warham,  Urswick,  Hussey,  Frowick, 
and  others.  Neither  did  he  care  how  cunning 
they  were  that  he  did  employ:  for  he  thought 
himself  to  have  the  maater^reaph.  And  as  he 
chose  well,  so  he  held  them  up  well ;  for  it  is  a 
strange  thing,  that  though  he  were  a  dark  prince, 
and  infinitely  suspicious,  and  his  times  full  of 
secret  conspiracies  and  troubles :  yet  in  twenty* 
four  years'  reign,  he  never  put  down,  or  discom- 
posed counsellor,  or  near  servant,  save  only  Stan- 
ley, the  lord  chamberlain.  As  for  the  disposition 
of  his  subjects  in  general  towards  him,  it  stood 
thus  with  him;  that  of  the  three  affections, 
which  naturally  tie  the  hearts  of  the  subjects  to 
their  sovereigns,  love,  fear,,  and  reverence ;  he 
had  the  last  in  height,  the  second  in  good  measure, 
and  so  little  of  the  first,  as  he  was  beholden  to  the 
other  two. 

He  was  a  prince,  sad,  serious,  and  full  of 
thoughts,  and  secret  observations,  and  full  of 
notes  and  memorials  of  his  own  hand,  especially 
touching  persons.  As,  whom  to  employ,  whom 
to  reward,  whom  to  inquire  of,  whom  to  beware 
of,  what  were  the  dependencies,  what  were  tire 
factions,  and  the  like;  keeping,  as  it  were,  a 
journal  of  his  tiioughts.  There  is  to  this  day  a 
merry  tale;  that  his  monkey,  set  on  as  it  is 
thought  by  one  of  his  chamber,  tore  his  principal 
note-book  all  to  pieces,  When  by  chance  it  lay 
forth :  whereat  tiie  court,  which  liked  not  those 
pensive  accounts,  was  almost  tickled  with  sport. 

He  was  indeed  (nil  of  apprehensions  and  sus- 
picions; but  as  he  did  easily  take  them,  so  he 
did  easily  chdck  them  and  master  them ;  whereby 
they  were  not  dangerous,  but  troubled  himself 
more  than  others.  It  is  true,  his  thoughts  were 
so  many,  as  they  could  not  well  always  stand 
together;  but  that  which  did  good  one  way,  did 
hurt  another.  Neither  did  he  at  sometimes  weigh 
them  aright  in  their  proportions.  Certainly,  that 
rumour  which  did  him  so  much  mischief,  that  the 
Duke  of  York  should  be  saved  and  alive,  Was,  at 
the  first,  of  his  own  nourishing;  because  he 
would  have  more  reason  not  to  reign  in  the  right 
of  his  wife.  He  was  affable,  and  both  well  and 
fair-spoken;  and  would  use  strange  sweetness 
and  blandishments  of  words,  where  he  desired  to 
effect  or  persuade  any  thing  that  he  took  to  heart. 
He  was  rather  studious  than  learned;  reading 
most  books  that  were  of  any  worth,  in  the  French 
tongue,  yet  he  understood  tiie  Latin,  as  appeareth 
in  that  Cardinal  Hadrian  and  others,  who  could 
very  well  have  written  French,  did  use  to  write 
to  him  in  Latin. 

For  his  pleasures,  there  is  no  news  of  them ;  | 
and  yet  by  his  instructions  to  Marsin  and  Stile,  | 
touching  the  Queen  of  Naples,  it  seemeth  he  could  / 
interrogate  well  touching  beauty.    He  did  by 
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pleasareSf  as  great  princes  do  by  banquets,  come 
and  look  a  little  upon  them,  and  tarn  away.  For 
never  prince  was  more  wholly  given  tohisafiairSf 
nor  in  them  more  of  himself:  insomuch  as  in 
triumphs  of  Justs  and  tourneys,  and  bails,  and 
masks,  which  they  then  called  disguises,  he  was 
rather  a  princely  and  gentle  spectator,  than  seemed 
much  to  be  delighted. 

No  doubt,  in  him,  as  in  all  men,  and  most  of 
all  in  kings,  his  fortune  wrought  upon  his  nature, 
and  his  nature  upon  his  fortune.  He  attained  to 
the  crown,  not  only  from  a  private  fortune,  which 
might  endow  him  with  moderation;  but  also  from 
the  fortune  of  an  exiled  man,  which  had  quickened 
in  him  all  seeds  of  observation  and  industry. 
[  And  his  times  being  rather  prosperous  than  calm, 
had  raised  his  confidence  by  success,  but  almost 
I  marred  his  nature  by  troubles.  His  wisdom,  by 
i  often  evading  from  perils,  was  turned  rather -into 
a  dexterity  to  deliver  himself  from  dangers,  when 
they  pressed  him,  than  into  a  providence  to  prevent 
and  remove  them  afar  off.  And  even  in  nature, 
the  sight  of  his  mind  was  like  some  sights  of  eyes ; 
rather  strong  at  hand,  than  to  carry  afar  off.  For 
his  wit  increased  upon  the  occasion :  and  so  much 
the  more,  if  the  occasion  were  sharpened  by  danger. 
Again,  whether  it  were  the  shortness  of  his  fore- 
sight,  or  the  strength  of  his  will,  or  the  dazzling 
of  his  suspicions,  or  what  it  was,  certain  it  is,  that 
the  perpetual  troubles  of  his  fortunes,  there  being 
no  more  matter  out  of  which  they  grew,  could  not 
have  been  without  some  great  defects  and  main 
errors  in  his  nature,  customs,  and  proceedings, 
which  he  had  enough  to  do  to  save  and  help  with 
u  thousand  little  industries  and  watches.  But 
tho5ie  do  best  appear  in  the  story  itself.  Yet  take 
him  with  all  his  defects,  if  a  man  should  compare 
him  with  the  kings  his  concurrents  in  France  and 
Spain,  he  shall  find  him  more  politic  than  Lewis 
the  Twelfth  of  France,  and  more  entire  and  sin- 
cere than  Ferdioando  of  Spain.  But  if  you  shall 
change  Lewis  the  TwelfUi  for  Lewis  the  Eleventh 


who  lived  a  little  before,  then  the  consort  U  piore 
perfect.  For  that  Lewis  the  EHeventh,  Ferdinan- 
do,  and  Henry,  may  be  esteemed  for  the  •'ties 
magi  **  of  kings  of  those  ages.  To  conclude,  if 
this  king  did  no  greater  matters,  it  was  long  of 
himself:  for  what  he  minded  he  compassed. 

.  He  was  a  comely  personage,  a  little  above  just 
stature,  well  and  straight  limbed,  but  slender. 
His  countenance  was  reverend,  and  a  little  like  a 
churchman :  and  as  it  was  not  strange  or  dark,  so 
neither  was  it  winning  or  pleasing,  but  as  the  face 
of  one  well  disposed.  But  it  was  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  painter,  for  it  was  best  when  he 
spake. 

His  worth  may  bear  a  tale  or  two,  that  may  put 
upon  him  somewhat  that  may  seem  divine. 
When  the  Lady  Margaret,  his  mother,  had  divers 
great  suitors  for  marriage,  she  dreamed  one  night, 
that  one  in  the  likeness  of  a  bishop  in  pontifical 
habit  did  tender  her  Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
the  king's  fathier,  for  her  husband,  neither  had  she 
ever  any  child  but  the  king,  though  she  had  three 
husbands.  One  day  when  King  Henry  the  Sixth^ 
whose  innocency  gave  him  holiness,  was  washing  / 
his  hands  at  a  great  feast,  and  oast'  his  eye  upon 
King  Henry,  then  a  young  youth,  he  said ;  ^  'Dus 
is  the  lad  that  shall  possess  quietly  that,  that  we 
now  strive  for.*'  But  that,  that  was  tmly  divine 
in  him,  was  that  he  had  the  fortune  of  a  traa 
Christian,  as  well  as  of.  a  great  king,  in  living  c 
ercised,  and  dying  repentant :  so  as 
happy  war&ie  in  both  conflicts,  both  < 
the  cross. 

He  was  bom  at  Pembroke  castle,  and  lielk 
buried  at  Westminster,  in  one  of  the  stateliest  and 
daintiest  monuments  of  Europe,  both  for  the  chapel 
and  for  the  sepulchre.  So  that  he  dwelleth  mora 
richly  dead,  in  the  monument  of  his  tomb,  than 
he  did  alive  in  Richmond,  or  any  of  his  palaees. 
I  could  wish  he  did  the  like  in  this  monument  of 
his  fame. 
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AiTER  the  ieeease  of  that  wise  and  fortanate 
King,  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  died  in  the  height 
of  his  prosperity,  there  follawed,  as  nseth  to  do, 
when  the  sun  setteth  so  exceeding  olear,  one  of 
the  fairest  mornings  of  a  kingdom  that  hath  been 
known  in  this  land  or  anywhere  else.  A  young 
king,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  stature, 
strengtii,  making,  and  beauty,  one  of  the  goodliest 
persons  of  his  time.  And  though  he  were  giren 
to  pleasure,  yet  he  was  likewise  desirous  of  glory ; 
80  that  there  was  a  passage  open  in  his  mind,  by 
flory,  for  Tirtue.  Neither  was  he  unadorned 
with  learning,  though  therein  he  cameshortof  his 
brother  Arthur.  He  had  never  any  the  least 
pique,  difference,  or  jealousy  with  the  king  his 
Mtkei,  which  might  give  any  occasion  of  altering 
court  or  council  upon  the  change ;  but  all  things 
passed  in  a  still.  He  was  the  first  heir  of  the 
white  and  red  rose;  so  that  there  was  no  discon- 
tented party  now  left  in  the  kingdom,  but  all  men^s 
hearts  turned  towards  him:  and  not  only  their 
hearts,  but  their  eyes  also;  for  he  was  the  only 
son  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  no  brother;  which 
though  it  be  a  comfortable  thingfor  kings  to  haTe, 
yet  it  draweth  the  subjects'  eyes  a  little  aside. 
And  yet  being  a  married  man  in  those  young 
years,  it  promised  hope  of  speedy  issue  to  succeed 
in  the  crown.  Neither  was  there  any  queen- 
mother,  who  might  share  any  way  in  the  goyem- 
roent,  or  clash  with  his  counsellors  for  authority, 
while  the  king  intended  his  pleasure.    No  such 


thing  as  any  gteoX  and  n^ighty  subject,  who 
might  anywise  eclipse  or  overshade  the  imperial 
power.  And  for  the  people  and  state  in  general^ 
they  were  in  sudi  lowness  of  obedience,  aa  sub- 
jects were  like  to  yield,  who  had  lived  almost 
four-and-twenty  years  under  so  polkio  a  king  as 
his  father ;  being  also  one  who  came  partly  by  the 
sword ;  and  had  so  high  courage  in  all  points  of 
regality ;  and  was  ever  victorious  in  rebellions 
and  seditions  of  the  people.  The  crpwn  extreme- 
ly rich,  and  full  of  treasure,  and  the  kingdom  like 
to  be  so  in  a  short  time.  For  there  was  no  waj^ 
no  dearth,  no  stop  of  trade,  or  commerce :  it  was 
only  the  crown  which  had  sucked  too  hard,  and 
now  being  full,  and  upon  the  head  of  a  young 
king,  was  like  to  draw  les9.  Lastly,  he  was  in- 
heritor of  his  father's  reputation,  yrhich  was  great 
throughout  the  world.  He  had  strait  alliance 
with  the  two  neighbour  states,  an  ancient  enemy 
in  former  times,  ^  an  ancient  friend,  Scotland 
and  Burgundy.  He  bad  peace  and  amity  with 
France,  under  the  assurance,  not  only  of  treaty 
and  league,  but  of  necessity  and  inability  in  the 
French  to  do  him  hurt,  in  respect  that  the  French 
king's  designs  where  wholly  bent  upon  Italy :  so 
that  it  may  be  truly  said,  there  had  scarcely  been 
seen,  or  known,  in  many  ages,  such  a  rare  con- 
currence of  signs  and  promises,  of  a  happy  and 
flourishing  reign  to  ensue,  as  were  now  met  in  this 
young  king,  called  after  his  father's  name,  Henry 
the^ghtb •    •         .... 
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Brthe  decease  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England, 
the  issues  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  failed,  being 
spent  in  one  generation  and  three  sncoessions. 
For  that  king,  though  he  were  one  of  the  goodliest 
persons  of  his  time,  yet  he  left  only  by  his  six 
wives  three  children;  who  reigning  successively, 
and  dying  childless,  made  place  to  the  line  of 
Margaret,  his  eldest  sister,  married  to  James  tho 
Fourth,  King  of  Scotland,  descended  of  the  same 
Margaret  both  by  father  and  mother :  so  that  by 
a  rare  event  in  the  pedigrees  of  kings,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  divine  Providence,  to  extinguish  and 
take  away  all  envy  and  note  of  a  stranger,  had 
doubled  upon  his  person,  within  the  circle  of  one 
age,  the  royal  blood  of  England  by  both  parents. 
This  succession  drew  towards  it  the  eyes  of  all 
men,  being  one  of  tibie  most  memorable  accidents 
that  had  happened  a  long  time  in  tiie  Christian 
world.  For  the  kingdom  <^  France  having  been 
reunited  in  the  age  before  in  all  the  provinces 
thereof  formerly  dismembered :  and  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  being,  of  more  fresh  memory,  united 
and  made  entire,  by  the  annexing  of  Portugal  in 
the  person  of  Philip  the  Second ;  there  remained 
but  this  third  and  last  union,  for  the  oounterpoiB- 
ing  of  the  power  of  these  three  great  monarchies ; 
and  the  disposing  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  thereby 
to  a  more  assured  and  universal  peace  and  concord. 
And  this  event  did  hold  men's  observations  and 
discourses  the  more,  because  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  was 
never  before  united  in  itself  under  one  king,  not- 
withstanding  also  that  the  uniting  of  them  had 
been  in  former  times  industriously  attempted  both 
by  war  and  treaty.  Therefore  it  seemed  a  mani- 
fest work  of  providence,  and  a  case  of  reservation 
for  these  times ;  insomuch  that  the  vulgar  conceiv- 
ed that  now  there  was  an  end  given,  and  a  con- 
summation to  superstitious  prophecies,  the  belief 
of  fools,  but  the  talk  sometimes  of  wise  men,  and 
to  an  ancient  tacit  expectation,  which  had  by  tra^ 
dition  been  infused  and  inveterated  into  men*s 
minds.  But  as  the  best  divinations  and  predic- 
tions are  the  politic  and  probable  foresight  and 
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conjectures  of  wise  men,  so  in  this  matter  the  pro- 
vidence of  King  Henry  the  Seventh  was  in  all 
men's  mouths;  who  being  one  of  &e  deepest  and 
most  prudent  princes  of  the  world,  upon  the  d^ 
liberation  concerning  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
daughter  into  Scotland,  had,  by  some  speech  ut- 
tered by  him,  showed  himself  sensible  and  almost 
prescient  of  this  event. 

Neither  did  there  want  a  concurtenoe  of  diven 
rare  external  circumstances,  'besides  the  virtues 
and  condition  of  the  person,  which  gave  giest 
reputation  to  this  succession.  A  king  in  the 
strength  of  hb  years,  supported  with  great  al* 
liances  abroad,  established  with  royal  issue  al 
home,  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  praetieed  intiM 
regiment  of  such  a  kingdom,  as  might  rather  en* 
able  a  king  by  variety  of  accidents,  than  eemipt 
him  with  affluence  or  vainglory;  and  one  thit 
besides  his  universal  capacity  and  judgment,  was 
notably  exercised  and  practised  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion and  the  chtnrch:  which  in  these  times,  1»y 
the  confused  use  of  both  swords,  are  beoome  so 
intermixed  with  considerations  of  estate,  as  most 
of  the  counsels  of  sovereign  princes  or  lepablies 
depend  upon  them :  but  nothing  did  more  fill 
foreign  nations  with  admiration  and  expectatiaii 
of  his  succession,  than  the  wonderful,  and,  by 
them,  unexpected  consent  of  all  estates  and  sub- 
jects of  England,  for  the  receiving  of  the  king 
widiout  the  least  scruple,  pause,  or  questioB. 
For  it  had  been  generally  dispersed  by  the  fngi* 
tives  beyond  the  seas,  who,  partly  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  ambition  of  fbrdgners,  and  pardy  to 
give  estimation  and  value  to  their  own  employ- 
ments, used  to  represent  the  state  of  England  in  a 
false  light,  that  after  Queen  Elizabeth^s  decease 
there  must  follow  in  England  nothing  but  confu- 
sions, interreigns,  and  perturbations  of  estate, 
likely  far  to  exceed  the  ancient  calamities  of  the 
civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York,  by  how  much  more  the  dissensions  were 
like  to  be  more  mortal  and  bloody,  when  foretga 
competition  should  be  added  to  domestical,  and 
divisions  for  religion  to  matter  of  title  to  the  crown. 
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And  in  special,  Parsons  the  Jesuit,  under  a  dis- 
guised name,  had  not  long  before  published  an  ex- 
press treatise,  wherein,  whether  his  malice  made 
him  believe  his  own  fancies,  or  whether  he  thought 
it  the  fittest  way  to  move  sedition,  like  evil  spirits, 
which  seem  to  foretell  the  tempest  they  mean  to 
move,  he  laboured  to  display  and  give  colour  to 
all  the  vain  pretences  and  dreams  of  succession 
which  he  could  imagine ;  and  thereby  had  possess- 
ed many  abroad  that  knew  not  the  affairs  here  with 
those  his  vanities.  Neither,  wanted  there  here 
within  this  realm,divers  persons  both  wise  and  well 
affected,  who,  though  they  doubted  not  of  the  un- 
doubted right,  yet  setting  before  themselves  the 
waves  of  people's  hearts,  guided  no  less  by  sudden 
and  temporary  winds,  than  by  the  natural  course 
and  motion  of  the  waters,  were  not  without  fear  what 
might  be  the  event.  For  Queen  Elizabeth  being 
a  princess  of  extreme  caution,  and  yet  one  that 
loved  admiration  above  safety ;  and  knowing  the 
declaration  of  a  successor  might  in  point  of  safety 
be  disputable,  but  in  point  of  admiration  and  re- 
spect assuredly  to  her  disadvantage;  had,  from 
the  beginning,  set  it  down  for  a  maxim  of  estate, 
to  impose  a  silence  touching  succession.  Neither 
was  it  only  reserved  as  a  secret  of  estate,  but  re- 
BtTdined  by  severe  laws,  that  no  man  should  pre- 
sume to  give  opinion,  or  maintain  argument  touch- 
ing the  same :  so,  though  the  evidence  of  right 
drew  all  the  subjects  of  the  land  to  think  one 
thing;  yet  the  fear  of  danger  of  law  made  no  man 
privy  to  other's  thought.  And  therefore  it  rej  oiced 
.all  men  to  see  so  fair  a  morning  of  a  kingdom, 
and  to  be  thoroughly  secured  of  former  apprehen- 
sions ;  as  a  man  that  awaketh  out  of  a  feturful 
dream.  But  so  it  was,  that  not  only  the  consent, 
but  the  applause  and  joy  was  infinite,  and  not  to 
be  expressed,  throughout  the  realm  of  England 
upon  this  succession:  whereof  the  consent,  no 
doubt,  may  be  truly  ascribed  to  the  clearness  of 
the  right ;  but  the  general  joy,  alacrity,  and  gratu- 
lation,  were  the  effects  of  differing  causes.  For 
Queen  Elizabeth,  although  she  had  the  use  of 
many  both  virtues  and  demonstrations,  that  might 
draw  and  knit  unto  her  the  hearts  of  her  people : 
yet  nevertheless  carrying  a  hand  restrained  in  gift, 
and  strained  in  points  of  prerogative,  could  not 
answer  the  votes  either  of  servants  or  subjects  to 
a  full  contentment;  especially  in  her  latter  days, 
when  the  continuance  of  her  reign,  which  extend- 
ed to  five-and-forty  years,  might  discover  in  peo- 
ple their  natural  desire  and  inclination  towards 
change :  so  that  a  new  court  and  a  new  reign 


were  not  to  many  unwelcome.  Many  were  glad, 
and  especially  those  of  settled  estate  and  fortune, 
that  the  fears  and  uncertainties  were  overblown, 
and  that  the  die  was  cast.  Others,  that  had  made 
their  way  with  the  king,  or  offered  their  service 
in  the  time  of  the  former  queen,  thought  now  the 
time  was  come  for  which  they  had  prepared :  and 
generally  all  such  ^  had  any  dependence  upon 
the  late  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  mingled  the  ser- 
vice of  his  own  ends  with  the  popular  pretence  of 
advancing  the  king's  title,  made  account  their 
cause  was  amended.  Again,  such  as  might  mis- 
doubt they  had  given  the  king  any  occasion  of 
distaste,  did  contend  by  their  forwardness  and 
confidence,  to  show  it  was  but  their  fastness  to 
the  former  government,  and  that  those  affections 
ended  with  die  time.  The  papists  nourished  their 
hopes,  by  collating  the  case  of  the  papists  in  Eng- 
land, and  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  case  of 
the  papists  in  Scotland  under  the  king :  interpret- 
ing that  the  condition  of  them  in  Scotland  was 
the  less  grievous,  and  divining  of  the  king's 
government  here  accordingly:  besides  the  com- 
fort they  ministered  to  themselves  from  the  memo- 
ry of  the  queen  his  mother.  The  ministers,  and 
those  which  stood^  for  the  presbytery,  thought 
their  cause  had  more  sympathy  with  the  discipline 
of  Scotland  than  the  hierarchy  of  England,  and  so 
took  themselves  to  be  a  degree  nearer  their  desires. 
Thus  had  every  condition  of  persons  some  con- 
templation of  benefit,  which  they  promised  them- 
selves ;  over-reaching,  perhaps,  according  to  the 
nature  of  hope,  but  yet  not  without  some  probable 
ground  of  conjecture.  At  which  time  also  there 
came  forth  in  print  the  king's  book,  intituled, 
BavtXtjr^  A<2poy :  containing  matter  of  instruction 
to  the  prince  his  son  touching  the  ofiiceof  a  king; 
which  book  falling  into  every  man's  hand,  filled 
the  whole  realm,  as  with  a  good  perfume  or  in- 
cense, before  the  king's  coming  in ;  for  being  ex- 
cellently written,  and  having  nothing  of  affecta- 
tion, it  did  not  only  satisfy  better  than  particular 
reports  touching  the  king's  disposition,  but  far 
exceeded  any  formal  or  curious  edict  or  declara- 
tion, which  could  have  been  devised  of  that  nature, 
wherewith  the  princes  in  the  beginning  of  their 
reigns  do  use  to  grace  themselves,  or  at  least  ex- 
press themselves  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  their 
people.  And  this  was  for  the  general  the  state 
and  constitution  of  men's  minds  upon  this  change ; 
the  actions  themselves  passed  in  this  manner. 

7%e  rat  i$  wanting^ 
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In  the  consideration  of  the  present  state  of 
Christendom,  depending  on  the  inclinations  and 
qualities  of  the  princes,  g^yemors  of  the  same, 
first  the  person  of  the  pope,  acknowledged  for 
supreme  of  the  princes  catholic,  may  be  brought 
forth. 

Gregory  XIII.,  of  the  age  of  seventy  years,  by 
surname  Boncompagno,  bom  in  Bolonia,  of  the 
meanest  state  of  the  people,  his  father  a  shoe- 
maker by  occupation ;  of  no  great  learning  nor 
understanding,  busy  rather  in  practice,  than  de- 
«irous  of  wars,  and  tbat  rather  to  further  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  his  son  and  his  house,  a  respect 
highly  regarded  of  all  the  popes,  than  of  any  in- 
clination of  nature,  the  which,  yet  in  these  years, 
abhorreth  not  his  secret  pleasures'.  Howbeit,  two 
things  especially  have  set  so  sharp  edge  to  him, 
whereby  he  doth  bend  himself  so  rehementiy 
against  religion.  The  one  is  a  mere  necessity,  the 
other  the  solicitation  of  the  King  of  Spain.  For 
if  we  consider  duly  the  estate  of  the  present  time, 
we  shall  find  that  he  is  not  so  much  carried  with 
the  desire  to  suppress  our  religion,  as  driven  with 
the  fbar  of  the  downfall  of  his  own,  if  in  time  it 
be  not  upheld  and  restored. 

The  reasons  be  these :  He  seetfa  the  King  of 
Spain  already  in  years,  and  worn  with  labour  and 
troubles,  that  there  is  little  hope  in  him  of  long 
life.  And  he  failing,  there  were  likely  to  ensue 
great  alterations  of  state  in  all  his  dominions, 
the  which  should  be  joined  with  the  like  in  reli- 

S'on,  especially  in  this  divided  time,  and  in  Spain, 
ready  so  forward,  as  the  fiiry  of  the  Inquisition 
can  scarce  keep  in. 

In  France,  the  state  of  that  church  seemeth  to 
depend  on  the  sole  life  of  the  king  now  reigning, 
being  of  a  weak  constitution,  full  of  infirmities, 
not  likely  to  have  long  life,  and  quite  out  of  hope 
of  any  issue.  Of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  he  doth  not 
assure  himself;  besides  the  opinion  conceived  of 
the  weakness  of  the  complexion  of  all  that  race, 
giving  neither  hope  of  length  of  life  nor  of  child- 
ren. And  the  next  .to  the  succession  make  al- 
*^iuiy  profession  of  the  reformed  religion*  besides 
ncrease  thereof  daily  in  France ;  England  and 
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Scotiand  are  already,  God  be  thanked,  qaite  re- 
formed, with  the  better  part  of  Germany.  And 
because  the  queen's  majesty  hath  that  reputation 
to  be  the  defender  of  the  true  religion  and  faith ; 
against  her  majesty,  as  the  head  of  the  faithful, 
is  the  drift  of  all  their  mischiefs. 

The  King  of  Spain  having  erected,  in  his  con- 
ceit, a  monarchy,  wherein  seeking  reputation  in 
the  protection  of  religion,  this  conjunction  with 
the  pope  is  as  necessary  to  him  for  the  fbrtbennes 
of  his  purposes,  as  to  the  pope  behoveful  for  the 
advancing  of  his  house,  and  for  his  authority; 
the  King  of  Spain  having  already  bestowed  <m 
the  pope's  son,  degree  of  title  and  of  office,  with 
great  revenues.  To  encourage  the  pope  herein, 
being  head  of  the  church,  they  set  before  him  the 
analogy  of  the  name  Gregory,  saying,  that  we 
were  first  under  a  Gregory  brought  to  the  faith, 
and  by  a  Gregory  are  again  to  be  redoced  to  the 
obedience  of  Rome. 

A  prophecy  likewise  is  found  out,  that  fbretell- 
eth,  »« the  dragon  sitting  in  the  chair  of  Peter, 
great  things  should  be  brought  to  pass.** 

Thus  b  the  King  of  France  solicited  against 
those  of  the  religion  in  France;  the  emperor 
against  those  in  his  dominions ;  divisions  set  in 
Germany ;  the  Low  Countries  miserably  oppress- 
ed ;  and  daily  attempts  against  her  majesty,  both 
by  force  and  practice ;'  hereto  serve  the  semina- 
ries, where  none  are  now  admitted,  bat  those 
who  take  the  oath  against  her  majesty. 

The  sect  of  the  Jesuits  are  special  instmmenli 
to  alienate  the  people  from  her  majesty,  sow  fac- 
tion, and  to  absolve  them  of  the  oath  of  obedi- 
ence, and  prepare  the  way  to  rebellion  and  revolt 

Besides,  for  confirmation  of  their  own  religion, 
they  have  used  some  reformation  of  the  cleigr, 
and  brought  in  catechizing. 

7b  go  forth  with  the  Prineei  of  Itahf^  next  in 
ntuatunu 

The  great  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Francisco  de  Me* 
dici,  son  to  Coemo,  and  the  third  duke  of  thai 
family  and  province;  of  the  age  of  forty  years;  9£ 
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dispoflttion  severe  and  sad,  rather  thaii  manly  and 
praTe ;  no  princely  port  or  behavionr  more  than 
a  great  justioer;  inclined  to  peace,  and  gathering 
money.  All  Tuscany  is  subject  unto  him,  where- 
in were  dirers  commonwealths;  whereof  the 
ehief  were  Florence,  Siena,  and  Pisa,  Prato,  and 
Pistoia,  saving  Lucca,  and  certain  forts  on  the 
sea-^oast,  held  by  the  lOng  of  Spain. 

He  retaineth  in  his  service  few,  and  they  stran- 
gers, to  whom  he  gireth  pensions.  In  all  his 
citadels  he  hath  garrison  of  Spaniards,  except  at 
Siena :  in  housekeeping  spendeth  little,  being  as 
it  were  in  pension,  agreeing  for  so  much  the  year 
with  a  citizen  of  Florence  for  his  diet:  he  has  a 
small  guard  of  Swissers,  and  when  he  rideth 
abroad  a  guard  of  forty  light-horsemen.  The  mi- 
litia of  his  country  amounteth  to  forty  thousand 
soldiers,  to  the  which  he  granteth  leave  to  Wear 
their  weapons  on  the  holydays,  and  other  immu- 
nities. Besides,  he  entertaineth  certain  men  of 
arms,  to  the  which  he  giveth  seven  crowns  the 
month.  He  also  maintaineth  seven  galleys,  the 
which  serve  under  his  knights,  erected  by  his 
father  in  Pisa,  of  the  order  of  St  Stephano :  of 
these  galleys  three  go  every  year  in  chase. 

His  common  exercise  is  in  distillations,  and  in 
trying  of  conclusions,  the  which  he  doth  exer- 
cise in  a  house  called  Cassino  in'Florence,  where 
he  spendeth  the  most  part  of  the  day ;  giving  ear 
tn  the  mean  season  to  matters  of  affairs  and  con- 
ferring with  his  chief  officers.  His  revenues  are 
esteemed  to  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half  of 
crowns,  of  the  which  spending  half  a  million, 
he  layeth  up  yearly  one  million.  But  certainly 
he  is  the  richest  prince  in  all  Europe  of  coin. 
The  form  of  his  government  is  absolute,  depend- 
ing only  of  his  will  and  pleasure,  though  re- 
taining in  many  things  the  ancient  officers  and 
show.  But  those  magistrates  resolve  nothing 
without  his  express  directions  and  pleasure. 
Privy  council  he  useth  none,  but  reposeth  much 
his  trust  on  sound  secretaries,  and  conferreth 
chiefly  with  his  wife,  as  his  father  did  with  one  of 
Lis  secretaries.  For  matter  of  examinations,  one 
Corbolo  liath  the  espeeial  trust ;  he  doth  favour 
the  people  more  than  ^e  nobility,  because  they 
do  bear  an  old  grudge  to  the  gentlemen,  and  the 
people  are  the  more  in  number,  without  whom 
the  nobility  can  do  nothing.  One  thing  in  him 
giveth  great  contentment  to  the  subjects,  that  he 
vouchsafeth  to  receive  and  hear  all  their  petitions 
himself.  And  in  his  absence  from  Florence,  those 
that  have  suit  do  resort  to  the  offices,  and  there 
exhibit  their  bill  endorsed ;  whereof  within  three 
days  absolute  answers  is  returned  tliem,  unless 
the  matter  be  of  great  importance,  then  have  they 
directions  how  to  proceed.  He  is  a  great  jus- 
tioer; and  for  the  ease  of  the  people,  and  to  have 
the  better  eye  over  justice,  hath  built  hard  by 
his  palace  a  fair  row  of  houses  for  all  offices  to- 
gether iiv  one  place. 


Two  years  sithencehe  married  la  Signora  Bi- 
anca,  his  concubine,  a  Venetian  of  Casa  Capelli^ 
whereby  he  entered  Straiter  amity  with  the  Vene- 
tians: with  the  pope  he  had  good  intelligence, 
and  some  affinity  by  the  marriage  of  Signer  Ja- 
como,  the  pope's  son,  in  Casa  Sforza. 

To  the  emperor  he  is  allied,  his  first  wife  being 
the  Emperor  Maximilian's  sister. 

With  Spain  he  is  in  strait  league,  and  his 
mother  was  of  the  house  of  Toledo  ;  his  broker 
likewise,  D.  Pietro,  married  in  the  same  house. 
With  France  he  standeth  at  this  present  in  some 
mbliking. 

V^ith  Ferrara  always  at  jar,  as  with  all  the 
Dtdces  of  Italy,  for  the  preseanoe  in  some  contro- 
versy. 

All  his  revenues  arise  of  taxes  and  customs ;  his 
domains  are  very  small. 

He  hath  by  his  first  wife  one  son,  of  the  age 
of  four  or  five  years,  and  four  daughters ;  he  hatl\ 
a  base  child  by  this  woman,  and  a  base  brother, 
D.  Joanni,  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  great  ex- 
pectation. 

Two  brothers,  D.  Pietro,  and  the  cardinal. 

The  Duke  of  Ferrara,  Alfonso  d'Este,  the  fifth 
duke,  now  about  forty  years  of  age ;  his  first  wife 
Lucretia,  daughter  to  Cosmo  de  Medici,  whom 
they  say  he  poisoned;  his  second,  daughter  to 
Ferdinand  the  emperor ;  his  third  wife,  now  liv- 
ing, Anne  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  He 
hath  no  chUd.  The  chief  cities  of  his  state  are 
Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio :  he  is  rich  in  money, 
growing  as  the  most  of  Italy,  of  exactions ;  of  all 
the  princes  of  Italy  alone  inclineth  to  the  French ; 
with  the  pope  hath  some  jar  about  the  passage  of 
a  river.  The  Venetians  and  he  fall  in  great  ha- 
tred; with  Florence  hath  enmity:  with  Lucca 
little  skirmishes  every  year  for  a  castle  he  build- 
eth  on  their  confines,  to  raise  a  great  toll  in 
a  strait  passage,  by  reason  of  his  mother,  a 
Guise. 

William,  of  the  house  of  Gonsaga,  the  third 
Duke  of  Mantua;  his  wife  Barbara,  daughter  to 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  by  whom  he  hath  a  son 
of  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  a  daughter.  His 
son  is  called  Vincentio,  his  daughter  Anne,  mar- 
ried of  late  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara;  his  son  like- 
wise married  a  year  sithence  to  the  Prince  of 
Parma's  daughter.  The  duke  his  self  very  de- 
formed and  crook-backed,  well  in  years,  Mont- 
ferrat  likewise  appertaineth  to  him.  Divers  of  his 
house  have  pension  always,  and  serve  the  King- 
of  Spain ;  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  re- 
maineth  in  France.  He  only  seeketh  to  maintain 
his  estate  and  enrich  himself;  his  greatest  plea- 
sure is  in  horses  and  building. 

The  Duke  of  Urbin,  Francesco  Maria,  of  the 
house  of  Revere,  the  second  of  that  name,  a  prince 
of  good  behaviour  and  witty.  In  his  state  are 
seven  reasonable  fair  cities;  Pesaro,  Augubio, 
I  Sinigaglia,  Fossombrone,  Sanleo,  Cagli,  Urbino , 
2x3 
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Pataro  and  Sinigaglia  are  fortresses  on  the  aeap 
side,  Urbino  and  Sanleo  on  the  Appenine«  well 
fortified.  He  holdeth  three  provinceSf  Monte- 
feltro,  Massa  Trebariay  and  Vicariato  di  Mon- 
dario. 

There  hath  been  good  princes  and  Taliant  of 
that  house,  not  so  great  escactors  as  the  rest  of  Italy, 
therefore  better  beloved  of  their  subjects,  which 
love  restored  their  boose,  being  displaced  by  Pope 
Leo  X. 

His  wife  Leonora,  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
lara,  by  whom  he  hath  no  children,  and  now  is 
divorced.  He  hath  two  sisters,  the  one  married 
to  the  Duke  of  Gravina,  the  other  to  the  Prince 
Bisignano,  and  a  third  is  to  marry,  whose  name  is 
Lavinia. 

Ottaviano,  first  Duke  of  Castro,  then  of  Came- 
rino,  and  after  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  with  great 
trouble  restored  to  his  estate;  bow  is  aged,  and 
liveth  qriietly :  his  wife  Marguerite,  daughter  to 
Charles  the  Fifth,  first  wife  to  Alexander  de  Me- 
dici, first  Duke  of  Florence.  He  hath  one  son 
called  Alexander,  now  general  for  the  King  of 
Spain  in  the  Low  Countries ;  his  daughter  Vit- 
toria  was  mother  to  the  duke  of  Urbin. 

The  Cardinal  Famese,his  uncle,  of  great  credit 
in  that  college,  longtime  hath  aspired  to  be  p<^e, 
but  withstood  by  the  King  of  Spain ;  on  whom 
though  now  that  house  depend,  yetforgetteth  not, 
as  he  thinketh,  the  death  of  Pier  Lugi,  and  the  loss 
of  Parma  and  Piacenza  restored  to  their  house  by 
the  French. 

The  young  princes  of  Mirandola,  in  the  goTem- 
ment  of  their  mother  Fulvia  Correggio,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  King  of  France^  who  main- 
taineth  there  a  garrison. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy,  Carlo  Emanuel,  a  jroung 
prince  of  twenty-one  years,  very  little  of  stature, 
but  well  brought  up  and  disposed.  His  territory 
is  the  greatest  of  any  Duke  of  Italy,  having  Pie- 
mont  beyond  the  Alps,  and  Savoy  on  this  side ; 
divers  fair  towns  and  strongholds,  richly  left  of 
his  father,  who  was  accounted  a  very  wise  prince. 
This  duke,  as  is  thought,  is  advised  to  remain  al- 
ways indifferent  between  Spain  and  France,  being 
neighbour  to  them  both,  unless  some  accident  do 
counsel  him  to  declare  himself  in  behalf  of  either. 
Therefore  both  those  princes  go  about  by  marriage 
to  have  him  nearer  allied  to  them.  His  mother 
was  sister  to  King  Francis  the  Great :  his  father 
being  expulsed  his  dominions  by  the  French,  was 
restored  by  the  King  of  Spain,  with  whom  while 
he  lived  he  had  strait  intelligence.  As  yet  his 
inclination  doth  not  appear,  he  retaineth  his  fa- 
therms  alliances  with  Venice,  especially  in  Italy, 
and  with  the  emperor.  With  Florence  he  hath 
question  for  pre-eminence. 

His  revenues  are  judged  to  be  a  million  of 
crowns  yearly;  now  he  is  in  arms  against  Geneva, 
and  guarded  against  Bern. 

Of  free  estates,  Laeca«  the  least,  is  under  the 


protection  of  the  King  of  Spain:  tmall  in  toi^ 
ritoiy :  the  city  itself  well  fi>rtifi6d  and  provided, 
because  of  the  doubt  they  have  of  the  Duka  of 
Florence. 

Genoa  is  lecommraded  to  the  King  of  Spaiii« 
their  galleys  serve  under  him,  and  the  chiefest  oC 
their  city  are  at  his  devotion.  Though  there  is  a 
Action  for  the  French,  whereto  he  doth  hearken 
so  weakly,  that  the  Spaniard  is  there  all  in  ail; 
by  whom  that  state  in  few  years  hath  made  a 
marvellous  gain.  And  the  King  of  Spun  hath 
great  need  of  their  friendship  for  thdr  porta, 
wheire  embark  and  land  all  men,  and  whataoever 
is  stot  between  Spain  and  Milan. 

They  hold  Corsica,  an  island,  and  Savona  a  &ir 
city,  and  the  goodliest  haven  in  Italy,  nntil  it  w^ 
destroyed  by  the  Gensvoia;  the  whic^  now  make 
no  profession  but  of  merohandise. 

There  is  a  dangerous  faction  amoiigst  them,  be- 
tween the  ancient  houses  and  the  new,  which  were 
admitted  into  the  ancient  families. 

St.  George  is  their  treasure-house  and  receiver, 
as  at  Venice,  St.  Mark. 

Venice,  retaining  still  the  ancient  form  of  go- 
vernment, is  always  for  itself  in  like  estate  and 
all  one;  at  this  time  between  the  Turk  and  the 
King  of  Spain,  in  continual  watch,  seeming  to 
make  more  account  of  France,  so  much  in  hope 
of  any  great  affiance  at  this  present  to  be  had  ia 
him,  but  for  the  reputation  of  that  nation,  and  the 
amity  always  they  have  had  with  the  same,  and 
behoving  them  so  to  do.  They  use  it  with  good 
foresight  and  speedy  preventing,  sparing  for  no 
charge  to  meet  as  they  may  with  every  accident. 
Of  late  they  have  had  some  jar  with  the  pope,  as 
well  about  the  Inquisition  as  title  of  land.  With 
Ferrara  and  the  Venetians  is  ancient  enmity, 
specially  because  he  receiveth  all  their  banished 
and  fugitives.  They  make  most  account  of  die 
Duke  of  Savoy  amongst  the  Princes  of  Italy. 
They  maintain  divers  ambassadors  abroad,  with 
the  Turk,  the  emperor,  France,  Spain,  uid  at 
Rome;  with  them  is  an  ambassador  of  France 
and  Savoy,  always  resident,  and  an  agent  of 
Spain,  be<^use  they  gave  the  j^eseanee  to  France. 

In  this  it  seemeth  all  tiie  potnatates  of  Italy 
do  agree  to  let  all  private  grudges  give  place  to 
foreign  Invasion,  more  for  doubt  of  alteration  in 
religion,  than  for  any  other  civil  cause. 

There  is  none  amongst  them  at  thb  day  in  any 
likelihood  to  grow  to  any  greatness.  For  Venico 
is  bridled  by  the  Turk  and  Spain.  The  Duke  of 
Tuscany  seeketh  rather  title  than  territory,  othei^ 
wise  than  by  purchasing. 

Savoy  is  yet  young ;  the  rest  of  no  great  foioa 
of  themselves.  France  hath  greatly  loat  the 
reputation  they  had  in  Italy,  by  neglecting  &e 
occasions  offered,  and  suffering  the  King  of  Spain 
to  settle  himself. 

The  Emperor  Adolphe,  of  the  boose  of  Aae» 
triche,  son  to  MaximUian,  about  thirty  joan  ef 
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if»;  no  itroiig  eonsfitntion  of  body*  aad  greatly 
weakened  by  immoderate  pleaanie;  no  great 
^nickneea  of  spirit.  In  fiuhion  and  apparel  all 
jBpanieht  where  he  had  hie  education  in  hie  yonth. 
He  was  moet  goTemed  by  hie  mother  while  she 
remained  with  him;  and  yet  altogether  by  hie 
steward  Dyetristan,  and  his  great  chamberlain 
Romphe,  both  pensionaries  of  Spainf  and  there 
with  him  maintained. 

Of  the  empire  he  hath,  by  the  last  imperial 
diet,  one  million  of  dollars  towards  the  mainte- 
aanoe  of  the  garrisons  of  Hungary ;  and,  beeides, 
his  guards  are  paid  of  the  empire. 

To  the  Turk  he  payeth  yearly  tribute  for  Hun- 
gary forty  thousand  dollars,  besides  the  charge  of 
die  presents  and  his  ambassadors,  amounting  to 
mate  than  the  tribute;  in  all  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  ordinary  garrisons  in  Hungary  are  to  the 
number  of  but  evil  paid  at  this  time. 

The  revenuee  and  subsidies  of  Hungary  do  not 
pass  one  hundred*  thousand  florins.  The  last 
en^ieror  affirmed  solemnly  that  the  charge  of 
Hungary  amounted  to  one  million  and  a  half. 

The  revenues  of  Bohemia,  ordinary  and  extra- 
Gordinary,  amount  to  fi%  thousand  do)lara« 

In  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  Baron  of 
Rosemberg  is  Goyemor  of  Bohemia,  who  poeeess- 
eth  almoet  a  fourth  part  of  that  country,  and  is 
a  Papist ;  neither  he  nor  his  brother  hare  children : 
he  beareth  the  empearor  in  hand  to  make  him  his 
heir. 

Of  Silesia  and  MoruTta,  the  emperor  yearly 
may  have  two  hundred  thousand  florins. 

Out  of  Austriehe  of  subsidy  and  tribute,  one 
hundred  thousand  florins,  for  his  domains  axe  all 
sold  away  and  engaged. 

Thus  all  his  reyenues  make  half  a  million  of 
florins. 

To  his  brothers  Maximilien  and  Ernest  he 
alloweth  yearly,  by  agreement  made  between 
them,  forty-fiye  thousand  florins  apiece,  as  well 
for  Austriehe,  as  that  might  hereafiear  fall  unto 
them  by  the  deceaae  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
in  Tyrol,  the  which  shall  come*  to  the  emperor. 

The  emperor  altogether  depehdeth  on  Spain, 
as  well  in  respect  of  his  house,  as  the  education 
he  receiyed  there,  and  the  rule  his  mother  hath 
oyer  him  with  the  chief  of  his  council.  He  is 
utter  enemy  ta  religion,  haying  well  declared  the 
same  in  banishing  the  ministers  out  of  Vienna, 
and  diyere  other  towns,  where  he  goeth  about  to 
plant  Jesuits. 

Of  his  subjects  greatly  misliked,  as  his  house 
b  hateful  to  all  Germany. . 

The  Archduke  Charles  holdeth  Styria  and 
Carinthia;  his  chief  abode  is  at  Grats;  his  wife 
is  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Bayyre,  by  whom  he 
hath  children. 

The  Arehduke  Ferdinand  hath  Tyrol,  and  re- 
maineth  the  most  part  at  Usburg.    For  his  ekiatt 


son  he  hath  bought  in  GaimaQy  a  pretty  state* 
not  far  from  Ulms;  the  second  is  a  cardinal. 
Now  he  is  a  widowevi  and  said  that  he  shall 
marry  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mantue. 

These  are  undee  to  the  emperor;  besides 
Maximilian  and  Emeet,  he  hath  two  brothers^ 
the  Arehduke  Matthias,  that  hath  a  pension  of 
the  eetates  of  the  Low  Country,  and  a  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

In  Gennamy  there  axe  diyers  princes  diyersely 
afi*ected.  The  Elector  Palatine  Ludoyie,  a  Lu- 
tbnan ;  his  ohief  abode  is  at  Heidelberg. 

His  brother,  John  Casimir,  Cal?inist,  a> 
Keiseralantem,  or  Nieustadt. 

Richard,  their  uncle,  at  Symyera. 

During  the  life  of  the  last  elector,  Ludoyie 
dwelt  at  Amberg  in  the  Higher  Palatinate. 

Philip  Ludovic  dwdt  at  Norbourg  on  the 
Danow,  and  is  commonly  called  duke  of. 

John  dwelleth  at  Rypont,  or  Sweybourgh,  or  in 
Bergesaber;  the  other  three  brethren  haye  no 
certain  dwelling-plaoe.  George  John,  son  of 
Rupert,  Count  Palatine,  dwelleth  at  Lysselsteyn. 

Augustus,  Duke  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  xe- 
maineth  the  most  part  at  Dresden  on  the  Elbe ; 
sometimes  at  Torge  on  Elbe,  a  goodly  castle  fop* 
tified  by  John  Frederick.  This  elector  is  Lu- 
theran, and  a  great  enemy  to  our  profession ;  of 
eixty  years  of  age,  half  frantic,  seyere,-  goyemed 
much  by  his  wilb,  greater  exactor  than  the  Ger- 
man princes  are  wont  to  be,  and  letaineth  in  his 
senrioe  diyers  Italians  ;  his  eldeetson  married  of 
late  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brandebourg. 

The  sens  of  John  Frederick,  oaptive,  and  yetin 
prison,  remain  at  Cobuige  in  East  Franconia,near 
the  forest  of  Turinge. 

The  sons  of  John  William  abide  at  Vinaria  in 
Turingia. 

Joachim  Frederick,  son  of  John  George,  Elector 
of  Brandebourg,  at  Hals,  in  Saxony,  on  the  riyer 
of  Sale,  aa  administrator  of  the  Arohbishopric 
of  Magdebourg. 

George  Frederick,  son  of  George,  dwelleth  at 
Orebuche  in  East  Franconia,  or  at  Blassenbourge, 
the  which  was  the  mansion  of  his  uncle  Albert 
the  warrior. 

The  Elector  of  Brandebourg,  John  George,  re- 
maineth  at  Berlin  on  the  riyer  of  Sprea :  his  uncle 
John  dwelleth  at  Castryne,  beyond  Odera,  yery 
strong  both  by  the  situation,  and  fortified. 

William,  Duke  of  Bayyre,  a  Papist,  at  Munich 
in  Bayary,  maxried  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorrain. 

His  second  hrother  Ferdinand  remaineth  most 
at  Landshutt. 

The  third,  Ernest,  is  Bishop  of  Frishinghen 
and  Hildeeheim,  and  late  of  Liege. 

Jnliue,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  at  the  etarong castle 
of  Wolfenbuttel  on  Oker. 

Erioke  of  Brunswick,  son  to  Magnu^  uncle  to 
JnUuSt  lemaineth  at  Mynday  or  wlieie  the  riyers 
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ot*  Werra  and  Fulda  do  Join,  making  the  rirer  of 
Yisnrgriflr  natlgable. 

'William,  Duke  of  Lnneburg  hath  his  being  at 
Cella,  on  the  River  Albera. 

Henry  his  brotiiier  at  Gryson,  where,  before, 
their  uncle  Francis  was  wont  to  dwell. 

0th 0,  their  cousin,  Duke  of  Luneburg,  inhabit- 
eth  Harbourg,  on  this  side  the  EUbe,  over-right 
against  Hamburgh. 

The  Dukes  of  Pomerania,  John  Frederick  d  well- 
ethatStetin. 

Bugeslaus  at  Campena,  some  time  an  abbey  in 
the  cotinty  of  Bardruse. 

Ernest  Ludovick  at  Wolgast,  on  the  river  of 
Panis  that  runneth  into  the  Baltic  sea. 

Barmin  at  Ragenwald  in  Further  Pomerania, 
on  the  borders  of  Poland  and  Prussia. 

Casimire  at  Camyn,  which  bishopric  he  hold- 
eth,  either  as  administrator,  or  in  his  own  posses- 
sion and  right 

Ulricke,  Duke  of  Meckelbourg,  remaineth  most 
at  Gustrow ;  his  brother  John  Albert  dwelleth  at 
Swerin,  whose  two  sons  are  in  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxon. 

Adolph,  Duke  of  Hoist  and  Dytmarch;  his 
chief  seat  is  at  Gottorp  in  the  Duchy  of  Sles- 
wick. 

John,  his  elder  brother,  unmarried,  hath  his 
abode  at  Hadersburge :  John,  son  to  Christiern, 
King  of  Denmark,  and  brother  to  the  Duke  of 
Hoist,  and  to  Frederick  now  King  of  Denmaric, 
Bishop  of  Oeselya  and  Courland  in  Livonia. 

William,  Duke  of  Juliers,  Cleve,  and  Bergin, 
hath  his  court  at  Dusseldorp  in  the  Dukedom  of 
Bergense. 

William,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  dwelleth  at  Cas- 
sel  on  Fnlda. 
Ludovick  at  Marpurge. 
Philip  at  Brubache  on  the  Rhine. 
George  at  Darmstadt. 

Ludovick,  Duke  of  Wirtenberge,  his  chief 
house  at  Stutgard. 
Frederick  at  Montbelgard. 
The  Marquises  of  Bathe :  the  elder  Ernest,  the 
second  Jacob,  the  third  brother  yet  younger ;  their 
chief  dwelling-place  is  at  Forsheim,  or  at  Dur- 
lach. 
The  sons  of  Philip  at  the  Bath  called  Badan. 
Earnest  Joachim,  prince  of  Anhalt,  at  Zerbest, 
in  the  midway  between  Magdebourg  and  Wittera- 
berg;  his  other  mansion  is  at  Dessau  on  Mylda, 
where  he  was  born,  new  built  and  fortified  by  his 
grandfather  Emest;  he  hath  besides  the  castle  of 
Cathenen,  the  which  was  the  habitation  of  Wolf- 
gang, Prince  of  Anhalt,  his  great  uncle ;  Emest 
favoureth  religion. 

George  Ernest,  Prince  and  Earl  of  Henneberg, 
at  Schlewsing,  by  the  forest  called  Turing. 

George,  Duke  of  Silesia  and  Brieke,  of  the 
family  of  the  Kings  of  Poland,  dwelleth  at  Brieke ; 
Ills  eldest  son,  Joachim  Frederick,  hath  married 


the  danghter  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt ;  bis  aecoml 
son,  John  Geoige. 

Henry,  Duke  of  Silesia  and  Lignitz,  son  to  tha 
brother  of  Greorge,  dwelleth  at  Ligoitz;  be  bath 
no  children  alive. 

Frederick,  brother  to  Henry,  nnmamed. 

Charles^  Duke  of  Munsterburg  and  Olsse,  bit 
wifethe  Countess  of  Sternberg,  in  Bohemia,  whera 
he  maketh  his  abode. 

Henry,  brother  to  Charles,  remained  at  Olsse. 

John  Frederick,  Duke  of  Teechen. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Lorrain,  his  chief  court  at 
Nancy. 

His  eldest  son  Henry  of  man's  estate. 

Charles,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Metes. 

A  daughter  in  the  French  court. 

Besides,  there  are  in  Germany  three  electors 
bishops,  and  divers  bishops  of  great  livings. 

The  free  towns  of  greatest  importance  are  No- 
remberg,  Auspurg,  Ulmes,  and  Strasburg :  then  ihm 
cantons  of  the  Swisses,  the  Orisons,  md  Valois. 

The  greatest  trouble  in  Germany  at  this  time  is 
about  the  concordate»  furthered  by  the  Duke  of 
Saxon,  and  the  Count  Palatine. 

There  is  at  this  present  no  prince  in  Germany 
greatly  toward  or  rcMdoubted. 

The  Duke  Casimir's  credit  is  greatly  impaired, 
and  his  ability^small. 

The  diet  imperial  shortly  should  be  held,  where 
the  coneordate  shdl  be  urged,  collection  forHnn* 
gary  made,  and  a  King  of  Romans  named. 

The  French  king,  Henry  the  Third,  of  thirty, 
years  of  age,  of  a  very  wedc  constitotion,  and  full 
of  infirmities ;  yet  extremely  given  over  to  his 
wanton  pleasures,  having  only  delight  in  dancing, 
feasting,  and  entertaining  ladies,  and  chamber- 
pleasures :  no  great  wit,  yet  a  comely  behaviour 
and  goodly  personage,  very  poor  through  exact- 
ing inordinately  by  all  devices  of  his  subjects 
greatly  repining  that  revenge  and  hungry  govern- 
ment, abhorring  wars  and  all  action,  yet  daily 
worketh  the  ruin  of  those  he  hateth,  as  all  of  the 
religion  and  the  house  of  Bourbon;  doting  fondly 
on  some  he  chooseth  to  favour  extremely,  without 
any  virtue  or  cause  of  desert  in  them,  to  whom 
he  giveth  prodigally.  His  chief  favourites  now 
about  him  are  the  Duke  Joyeuse,  La  Valette,  and 
Monsieur  D'Au.  The  queen-mother  nileth  him 
rather  by  policy  and  fear  he  hath  of  her,  than  by 
his  good  will:  yet  he  always  doth  show  great 
reverence  towards  her.  The  Guise  is  in  as  great 
favour  with  him  as  ever  he  was ;  the  house  is  now 
the  greatest  of  all  France,  being  allied  to  Ferrara, 
Savoy,  Lorrain,  Scotland,  and  favoured  of  all  the 
Papists ;  the  French  king  having  his  kinswoman 
to  wife,  and  divers  great  personages  in  that  realm 
of  his  house. 

The  chiefest  at  this  present  in  credit  in  court, 
whose  counsel  he  uselh,  are  Villeroy,  Villaqnier, 
Bellievre,  the  chancellor  and  lord  keeper,  Birague 
and  Chivemy. 
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He  greatly  entertaineth  no  amity  with  any 
prince,  other  than  for  form ;  neither  is  his  friend- 
9hip  otherwise  respected  of  others,  save  in  respect 
of  the  reputation  of  so  great  a  kingdom. 

The  pope  beareth  a  gpreat  sway,  and  the  king 
of  Spain  by  means  of  his  pensions ;  and  of  the 
queen-mother  with  the  Guise;  she  for  her  two 
daughters,  he  for  other  regard,  can  do  what  he  list 
there,  or  hinder  what  he  would  not  have  done. 

The  division  in  his -country  for  matters  of  reli-* 
gion  and  state,  through  miscontentment  of  the  no- 
bility to  see  strangers  advanced  to  the  greatest 
charges  of  the  realm,  the  offices  of  justice  sold, 
the  treasury  wasted,  the  people  pojled,  the  coun- 
try destroyed,  hath  bred  great  trouble,  and  like  to 
see  more.  The  faction  between  the  house  of 
Guise  against  that  of  Montmorancy  hath  gotten 
gfreat  advantage. 

Ai  this  present  the  king  is  about  to  restore  Don 
Antonio,  King  of  Portugal,  whereto  are  great 
levies  and  preparation. 

Francis,  Duke  of  Anjou  and  of  Brabant,  for  his 
oaHing  and  quality  greatly  to  be  considered  as 
any  prince  this  day  living,  being  second  person 
to  the  king,  his  brother,  and  in  likelihood  to  suc- 
ceed him.  There  is  noted  in  the  disposition  of 
this  prince  a  quiet  mildness,  giving  satisfaction 
to  all  men ;  facility  of  access  and  natural  courte- 
sy ;  understanding  and  speech  great  and  eloquent ; 
secrecy  more  than  commonly  is  in  the  French ; 
from  his  youth  always  desirous  of  action,  the 
which  thing  hath  made  him  always  followed  and 
respected.  And  though  hitherto  he  hath  brought 
to  pass  no  great  purpose,  having  suffered  great 
wants  and  resistance  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
yet  by  the  intermeddling  is  grown  to  good  ex- 
perience, readiness,  and  judgment  the  better 
thereby  able  to  guide  and  govern  his  affairs, 
both  in  practice,  in  treaty,  and  action.  Moreover, 
the  diseased  estate  of  the  world  doth  so  concur 
with  this  his  active  forwardness,  as  it  giveth  him 
matter  to  work  upon :  and  he  is  the  only  man  to  be 
seen  of  all  them  in  distress,  or  desirous  of  altera- 
tion. A  matter  of  special  furtherance  to  all  such 
as  have  achieved  great  things,  when  they  have 
found  matter  disposed  to  receive  form. 

And  there  is  to  be  found  no  other  prince  in  this 
part  of  the  world  so  towards  and  forward  as  the 
duke,  towards  whom  they  in  distress  may  turn 
their  eyes.  We  do  plainly  see  in  the  most  coun- 
tries of  Christendom  so  unsound  and  shaken  an 
estate,  as  desireth  the  help  of  some  great  person, 
to  set  together  and  join  again  the  pieces  asunder 
'  and  out  of  joint.  Wherefore  the  presumption  is 
great,  that  if  this  prince  continue  this  his  course, 
he  is  likely  to  become  a  mighty  potentate :  for, 
one  enterprise  failing,  other  will  bo  offered,  and 
still  men  evil  at  ease,  and  desirous  of  a  head  and 
captain,  will  run  to  him  that  is  fittest  to  receive 
them.  Besides,  the  French,  desirous  to  shake  off 
the  civil  wars«  must  needs  attempt  somewhat 
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abroad.  This  duke  first  had  intelligenoe  with  the 
Count  Ludovic  in  King  Charles's  days,  and  an  en* 
terprise  to  escape  from  the  court,  and  in  this  king's 
time  joined  with  them  of  the  religion  and  malcon* 
tents  I  after  was  carried  against  them ;  seeketh 
the  marriage  with  her  majesty,  so  mighty  a 
princess,  as  it  were  to  marry  might  with  his  %o^ 
tivity. 

He  hath  had  practice  in  Germany  to  be  created 
King  of  Romans,  made  a  sudden  voyage  with  great 
expedition  into  the  Low  Countries,  now  is  there 
agrain  with  better  success  than  so  soon  was  looked 
for. 

The  King  of  Spain,  Philip,  son  to  Charles  the 
Fifth,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  prince  of  great 
understanding,  subtle  and  aspiring,  diligent  and 
cruel.  This  king  especially  hath  made  his  benefit 
of  the  time  where  his  last  attempt  on  Portugal  de- 
serveth  exact  consideration,  thereby  as  by  the 
workmanship  to  know  the  master. 

The  first  success  he  had  was  at  St.  Quintin, 
where  he  got  a  notable  hand  of  the  French ;  he 
sought  to  reduce  the  Low  CounUies  to  an  abso- 
lute subjection. 

He  hath  kept  France  in  a  continual  broil, 
where,  by  his  pensions  and  the  favour  of  the 
hoQse  of  Guise,  by  means  of  the  queen-mother  in 
contemplation  of  her. nieces,  he  beareth  great 
sway.  .  With  the  pope  he  is  so  linked  as  he  may 
do  what  him  list,  and  dispose  of  that  authority  to 
serve  -his  purposes :  as  he  has  gotten  great  au- 
thority in  pretending  to  protect  the  church  and 
religion. 

He  possesseth  the  one  half  of  Italy,  comprehend- 
ing Sicily  and  Sardinia,  with  Naples  and  Milan ; 
the  which  estates  do  yield  him  little  other  profit, 
save  the  maintenance  of  so  many  Spaniards  as  he 
keepeth  there  always. 

The  Duke  of  Florence  relieth  greatly  upon 
him,  as  well  in  respect  of  the  state  of  Siena,  as  of 
the  ports  he  holdeth,  and  of  his  greatness.  Lncca 
is  under  his  protection.  Genoa,  the  one  faction 
at  his  devotion,  with  their  galleys :  at  his  pension 
is  most  of  the  greatest  there. 

Besides  the  Low  Countries,  he  holdeth  the 
French  Comte,  the  best  used  of  all  his  subjects, 
and  Luxembourg:  the  West  Indies  furnish  him 
gold  and  silver,  the  which  he  consumeth  in  the 
wars  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  pensions,  and 
is  greatly  indebted ;  while  he  worked  on  the  foun- 
dation his  father  laid,  to  erect  a  monarchy,  the 
which,  if  he  succeed  in  the  conquest  of  Portugal, 
he  is  likely  to  achieve,  unless  death  do  cut  him  off. 

He  hath  one  son  of  the  years  of  five  by  his  last 
wife,  two  daughters  by  the  French  king's  sister, 
two  base  sons. 

He  hath  greatly  sought  the  marriage  of  tho 
queen's  daughter  of  France,  sister  to  his  last  wife* 
and  cousin-german  removed. 

His  revenues  are  reckoned  to  amount  to  sixteen 
millions. 
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The  chief  iacrodil  with  him  of  martial  men  and 
for  counsel  are  •  •  •  • 

He  maketh  accoont  to  hare  in  condnnal  pay 
§£bj  thonaand.  soldiers. 

He  maintaineth  galleys  tp  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  forty,  whereof  there  are  sixty  in  Por- 
tugal, the  rest  areat  Naples  and  other  places.  Now 
is  on  league  with  the  Turk. 

D.  Antonio,  dect  King  of  Portugal,  thrust  out 
by  the  King  of  Spain,  of  forty-five  years  of  a^  a 
mild  spirit,  sober  and  discreet:  he  is  now  in 
France,  where  he  he  hath  levied  soldiers,  whereof 
part  are  embarked,  hoping  by  the  favour  of  that 
king  and  the  good  will  the  Portugals  do  bear  him, 
tp  be  restored  again.  He  holdeth  the  Torges,  and 
the  East  Indians  yet  remain  well  affected  to  him, 
a  cause  of  itself  deserving  the  considering  and  re- 
lief of  all  other  princes.  Besides  in  his  person, 
his  election  to  be  noted  with  the  title  he  claimeth 
very  singular,  and  seldom  the  like  aeen,  being 
chosen  of  all  the  people ;  the  great  dangers  he 
hath  escaped  likewise  at  sundry  times. 

The  King^  of  Poland,  Stephen  Batoaye,  a  Baron 
of  Hungary,  by  the  favour  of  the  Turk  chosen 
King  of  the  Pollacks,  after  the  escape  made  by 
the  French  king^  a  prince  of  the  greatest  value 
and  courage  of  any  at  this  day,  of  competent 
irears,  sufficient  wisdom,  the  which  he  hath 
showed  in  the  siege  of  Danske,  and  the  wars 
with  the  Muscovite. 

The  Hungarians  could  be  content  to  exchange 
the  emperor  for  him.  The  Bohemians  likewise 
wish  him  in  the  stead  of  the  other.  He  were 
like  to  attain  to  the  empire  were  there  not  that 
mortal  enmity  between  those  two  nations  as  could 
not  agree  in  one  subjection. 

Straight  upon  his  election  he  married  the  In- 
fant of  Poland,  somewhat  in  years  and  crooked, 
only  to  content  the  Pollacks,  but  never  companied 
with  her.  He  doth  tolerate  there  all  religions, 
himself  beareth/  ^e  mass,  but  is  not  thought  to 
be  a  Papist :  he  had  a  great  part  of  his  education 
in  Turkey,  ifter  served  the  last  emperor. 

Frederick  the  Second,  of  forty-eight  years. 
King  of  Denmark  and  Norway ;  his  wife  Sophia, 
daughter  to  Ulricke,  Duke  of  Mechelebourg,  by 
whom  he  hath  six  children,  four  daughters  and 
two  sons,  Christianus  and  Ulricus,  the  eldest  of 
five  years  of  age. 

The  chiefeet  about  him,  Nicolas  Cose,  his 
chancellor,  m  whose  counsel  he  doth  much 
repose. 

He  hath  always  eight  hundred  horse  about  his 
eouit,  to  whom  he  giveth  ten  dollars  the  month. 


His  father  deceased  in  the  year  1S59,  tiba 
which  he  had  wars  ten  yeara  space  with  the 
Swede,  which  gave  him  occasion  to  arm  by  sea. 
His  navy  is  six  great  ships  of  one  thousand  ^yb 
hundred  ton,  and  fifteen  smaller,  ten  galleys  which 
Mil  to  pass  the  Straits. 

His  revenues  grow  chiefly  in  customs,  and 
such  living  as  were  in  the  handa  of  the  abbeya, 
and  bishops,  whereby  he  is  greatly  enriched :  his 
chief  haven  is  Copenhagen,  where  alwaya  his 
navy  lieth. 

Hia  brother:  John,  Duke  of  Holat  in  Jutland, 
married  to  the  dau^ter  of  the  Duke  of  Inferior 
Saxony. 

Magnus,  hip  other  brother.  Bishop  of  Couriand, 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Muscovite's  brother. 

The  chiefest  ware  that  the  King  of  DenmariL 
hath  is  with  Sweden,  with  whom  now  he  hath 
peace.  The  Duke  of  Hoist  is  uncle  to  the  king 
now  reigning^  they  make  often  alliances  with 
Scotland. 

John,  King  of  Sweden,  son  of  Gustavus. 

This  Gustavus  had  four  sons,  Erick,  Johut 
Magnus,  Charles. 

Erick  married  a  soldier's  daughter,  by  whoa 
he  had  divers  childten,  and  died  in  prison. 

John,  now  long,  married  the  sister  of  Sigis- 
mond,  late  King  of  Poland. 

Magnus  bestraught  of  his  wits. 

Chules  married  a  daughter  of  the  Palsgrave. 

Five  daughters  of  Gustavus. 

Katharine  married  to  the  Eazl  of  Easi-Fiiaa- 
land. 

Anne  to  one  of  the  Palsgraves^ 

Cicilia  to  the  Marquis  of  Bad^n. 

Sophia  to  the  Duke  of  Inferior  Saxony. 

Elizabeth  to  the  Dake  of  Meclebaig. 

Thia  prince  is  of  no  great  force  nor  wealth,  bat 
of  late  hath  increased  his  navigation,  by  reason  of 
the  wars  between  him  and  the  Dane,  the  which, 
tiie  wars  ceasing,  tbey  hardly  maintain* 

The  Muscovite  Emperor  of  Russia,  John  Baail, 
of  threescore  years  of  age,  in  league  and  amity 
with  no  prince;  alwaya  atwara  with  the  Tkrta- 
rians,  and  now  with  the  Pdlake. 

He  is  advised  by  no  council,  but  govemeth 
altogether  like  a  tyrant.  He  hath  one  son  of 
thirty  yeara  of  age.  Not  long  aithence  this 
prince  deposed  himself,  and  set  in  his  plaec  a 
Tartar,  whom  he  removed  again.  Of  late  aeni 
an  ambaasador  to  Rome,  giving  aome  hope  to 
submit  himself  to  that  aee.  Their  religum  ia 
nearest  the  Greek  church,  full  of  aopwatttioa 
and  idolatry. 
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QuKVir  Elizabcth,  both  in  her  natural  endow- 
ments, and  her  fortune,  waa  admirable  amongat 
women,  and  memorable  amongat  princes.  But 
diis  is  no  subject  for  the  pen  of  a  mere  scholar, 
or  any  such  cloistered  writer.  For  these  men 
lie  eager  in  their  expressions,  but  shallow  in 
thdr  Judgments ;  and  perform  the  scholar's  part 
well,  but  transmit  things  but  unfaiflifully  to  pos- 
terity. Certainly  it  is  a  science  belonging  to 
statesmen,  and  to  such  as  sit  at  the  belmb  of 
great  kingdoms,  and  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  weight  and  secrets  of  civil  business,  to  handle 
this  matter  dexterously.  Rare  in  all  ages  hath 
been  the  reign  of  a  woman^  more  rare  the  felicity 
of  a  woman  in  her  reign,  but  most  rare  a  perma- 
nency and  lasting  joined  with  that  felicity.  As 
for  iiis  lady  she  reigned  fout-and-forty  years 
complete,  and  yet  she  did  not  surriye  her  felicity. 
Of  this  felicity  I  am  purposed  to  say  somewhat ; 
yet  without  any  excursion  into  praises ;  for  praises 
are  the  tribute  of  men,  but  felicity  the  gift  of  God. 

First,  I  reckon  it  as  a  part  of  her  felicity,  that 
^he  was  adyanced  to  the  regal  throne  from  a  pri- 
Tate  fortune.  For  this  is  ingenerate  in  the  nature 
and  opinions  of  men,  to  asbribe  that  to  the  great- 
est felicity,  which  is  not  counted  upon,  andoometh 
unlocked  for,  but  this  is  not  that  I  intend,  it  is 
this,  princes  that  are  trafned  up  in  their  father's 
courts,  and  to  an  immediate  and  apparent  hope  of 
succession,  do  get  this  by  the  tenderness  and  re- 
missness of  their  education,  that  they  become, 
commonly,  less  capable  and  less  temperate  in  their 
affections.  And  therefore  you  shall  find  those  to 
have  been  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  kingd 
that  were  tutored  by  both  fortunes.  Such  was 
with  us.  King  Henry  the  Serenth ;  and  with  the 
French,  Lewis  the  Twelfth :  both  which,  in  recent 
memory  and  almost  aboat  the  same  time,  obtained 


their  crowns,  not  only  from  a  private,  but  also 
from  an  adverse  and  afflicted  foltune;  and  did 
both  excel  in  their  several  ways ;  the  former  in 
prudence,  and  the  other  in  justice.  Much  like 
was  the  condition  of  this  princess,  whose  bloesome 
and  hopes  were  unequally  aspected  by  fortune, 
that  afterwards  when  she  came  to  crown,  fortune 
might  prove  towards  her  always  mild  and  constant. 
For  Queen  Elizabeth,  soon  zh^  she  was  bom, 
was  entitled  to  the  succession  in  the  crown,  upon 
the  next  turn  disinherited  again,  then  laid  aside 
and  slighted :  during  the  reign  of  her  brother,  her 
estate  was  most  prosperous  and  flourishing;  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  her  sister,  very  tempestuous  and 
full  of  hazard.  Neither  yet  did  she  pass  imme- 
diately from  the  prison  to  the  crown,  which  sud* 
den  change  might  have  been  enough  to  make  her 
cast  off  aH  moderation :  but  first  she  regained  her 
liberty,  then  there  buded  forth  some  probable 
hopes  of  succession ;  and  lastly,  in  a  great  still 
and  happiness  she  was  advanced  to  the  imperial 
crown  without  either  noise  or  competitor.  Alt 
which  I  allege  that  it  may  appear  that  the  divine 
Providence,  intending  to  produce  a  most  exquisite 
princess,  was  pleased  to  prepare  and  mould  her 
by  these  degrees  of  discipline.  Neither  ought 
the  misfortune  of  her  mother  justly  to  stain  th6 
pure  stream  of  her  blood ;  especially  seeing  it  is 
very  evident  that  King  Henry  the  Eighth  did  first 
bum  with  new  loves,  before  he  was  inflamed 
with  indignation  against  Queen  Anne:  neither  is 
it  unknown  to  the  ages  since  that  he  was  a  king 
naturally  prone  to  loves  and  Jealousies ;  and  not 
containing  himself  in  those  cases  from  the  effusion 
of  blood.  Besides,  the  very  person  for  whom 
she  was  suspected  showeth  the  accusation  to  be 
less  probable,  and  built  upon  weak  and  frivolous 
tuppositloiiBi  which  watboith  seeretly  whispered 
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in  many  men^s  ears  at  that  time;  and  which 
Queen  Anne  herself  testified  by  her  undaunted 
courage,  and"  that  memorable  speech  of  her*s  at 
the  time  of  her  death.  For  having  gotten,  as.  she 
supposed,  a  faithful  and  friendly  messenger,  m 
the  very  hour  before  her  death,  she  delivered  him 
these  words  to  relate  unto  the  king :  <«  That  she 
had  ever  found  the  king  very  constant  and  firm 
to  his  purpose  of  advancing  her;  for  first,  from 
the  estate  of  a  gentlewoman  only,  and  ho  way 
pretending  to  noble  titles,  he  raised  her  to  the 
honour  of  a  marchioness ;  next,  he  vouchsafed  to 
make  her  his  consort  both  of  his  kingdom  and 
bed:  and  now  that  there  remained  no  higher 
earthly  honour,  he  meant  to  crown  her  innocency 
with  the  glory  of  martyrdom.'*  But  though  the 
messenger  durst  not  relate  these  words  to  the 
king,  who  was  already  inflamed  with  new  loves, 
yet  certain  tradition,  the  conserver  of  truth,  bath 
conveyed  them  to  posterity. 

Another  principal  thing,  which  I  cast  into  Queen 
Elizabeth's  felicity,  was  the  time  and  period  of 
her  reign ;  not  only  for  that  it  was  long,  but  also 
because  it  fell  into  that  season  of  her  life, -which 
was  most  active  and  fittest  for  the  swaying 
of  a  sceptre,  for  she  was  fully  five-and-twenty 
years  old  (at  which  age  the  civil  law  freeth  from 
a  curator)  when  she  came  to  the  crown,  and  reign- 
ed to  the  seventieth  year  of  her  life;  so  that  she 
never  suffered  either  the  detriments  of  pupilage, 
and  check  of  an  over-awing  power,  or  the.  incon- 
veniences of  an  impotent  and  unwieldy  old  age ;  and 
old  age  is  not  without  a  competent  portion  of  mise- 
ries, even  to  private  men ;  but  to  kings,  besides  the 
common  burden  of  years,  it  brings  for  the  most 
part  a  declining  in  the  estates  they  govern,  and 
a  conclusion  of  their  lives  without  honour.  For 
there  hath  scarce  been  known  a  king  that  hath 
lived  to  an  extreme  and  impotent  old  age,  but  he 
hath  suffered  some  detriment  in  his  territories, 
and  gone  less  in  his  reputation.  Of  which  thing 
there  is  a  most,  eminent  example  in  Philip  the 
Second,  King  of  Spain,  a  most  puissant  prince, 
and  an  excellent  governor,  who,  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  and  impotent  old  age,  was  sensible  of 
this  whereof  we  speak;  and  therefore  with  great 
oircamspection  submitted  himself  to  nature's  law, 
voluntarily  surrendered  the  territories  he  had  got- 
ten in  France,  established  a  firm  peace  in  that 
kingdom,  attempted  the  like  in  other  places,  that 
so  ho  might  transmit  his  kingdoms  peaceableand 
entire  to  his  next  heir.  Contrariwise,  Queen 
Elizabeth*s  fortune  was  so  constant  and  deeply 
rooted,  that  no  disaster  in  any  of  her  dominions 
accompanied  her  indeed  declining,  but  still  able 
years :  nay,  further,  for  an  undeniable  token  of  her 
felicity,  she  died  not  before  the  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land was  fortunately  decided,  and  quashed  by  a 
battle  there,  lest  otherwise  it  might  have  defal- 
cated from  the  total  sum  of  her  glory.  Now  the 
condition  also  of  the  people  over  whom  she  reign- 


ed, I  take  to  be  a  matter  worthy  our  ol^servation; 
for  if  her  lot  had  fallen  amongst  the  desolala 
Palmyrenes,  or  in  Asia,  a  soft  and  eflfeminate  race 
of  men,  a  woman-prince  might  have  been  snfii- 
cient  for  a  womanish  people;  but  for  the  Engiish, 
a  nation  stout  and  warlike,  to  be  ruled  by  the  check 
of  a  woman,  and  to  yield  so  humble  obedience  to 
her,  is  a  thing  deserving  the  highest  admiration. 

Neither  was  this  disposition  of  her  peq>le 
(hungry  of  war,  and  unwillmgly  bowing  to  peace) 
any  impediment  to  her,  but  that  she  enjoyed  and 
maintained  peace  all  her  days :  and  this  desire  in 
her  of  peace,  together  with  her  fortunate  accom- 
plishment tiiereof,  I  recken  to  Ite  oneof  herchief- 
est  praises.  For  this  was  happy  for  her  time» 
comely  for  her  sex,  and  comfortable  to  her  con- 
science. Indeed,  about  the  tenth  year  of  her 
reign,  there  was  an  offer  of  a  commotion  in  the 
northern  parts,  but  it  was  soon  laid  asleep  and  ex- 
tinguished; but  all  het  reign  beside  was  free 
from  the  least  breath  or  air  of  civil  broils.  Now 
I  judge  the  peace  maintained  by  her  to  be  tiie 
more  eminent  for  two  causes,  which  indeed  make 
nothing  for  the  merit  of  that  peace,  but  much  for 
the  honour :  the  one,  that  it  was  set  off,  and  made 
more  conspicuous  by  the  broils  and  dissensions 
of  neighbouring  nations,  as  it  were  by  so  many 
lights  and  torches :  the  other,  that  amidst  the 
benefits  of  peace  she  lost  not  the  honour  of  arms; 
insomuch,  that  the  reputation  of  the  English  aims 
was  not  only  preserved,  but  also  advanced  by 
her  upon  many  glorious  occasions.  For  the  suc- 
cours sent  into  the  Netherlands,  Fiance,  and 
Scodand,  the  expeditions  by  sea  into  both  the 
Indies,  whereof  some  circled  the  whole  globe  of 
the  earth;  the  fleets  sent  into  Portugal,  and  t» 
annoy  the  coasts  of  Spain:  and  lastly,  the  often 
suppressions  and  overthrows  of  the  rebels  in  Ire- 
land, did  both  show  the  warlike  prowess  of  oar 
nation  to  be  no  whit  diminished,  and  did  mach 
increase  the  renown  of  the  queen. 

There  was  another  thing  that  did  gieaUy  ad- 
vance her  glory ;  that  both  by  her  timely  suecous^ 
her  neighbour  kings  were  settled  in  their  rightful 
thrones,  and  the  suppliant  people,  who  by  the  ill 
advisedness  of  their  kings  were  abandoned  and 
given  over  to  the  cruelty  of  their  ministers,  and  to 
the  fury  of  the  multitude,  and  to  all  manner  of 
butchery  and  desolation,  were  relieved  by  her; 
by  reason  whereof  they  subsist  unto  this  day. 
Neither  was  she  a  princess  less  benign  and  for- 
tunate in  the  influence  of  her  counsels  than  of 
her  succours ;  as  being  one  that  had  oftentimes 
interceded  to  the  King  of  Spain,  to  mitigate  his 
wrath  against  his  subjects  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  his  obedience  upon  soma 
tolerable  conditions;  and  further,  as  being  one 
that  did  perpetually  and  upon  all  occasions  repre- 
sent to  tiie  French  kings  the  observation  of  their 
own  edicts,  so  often  declaring  and  promising 
peace  to  their  subjects.    I  cannot  deny  but  thai 
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these  good  counsels  of  hers  wanted  the  effect:  in 
the  former  I  verily  believe  for  the  universal  good 
of  Eofope,  lest  happily  the  ambition  of  Spain,  be- 
ing unloosed  from  its  fetters,  shou^ld  have  poured 
itself  (as  things  then  stood)  upon  the  other  king»- 
doms  and  states  of  Christendom :  and  for  the  lat- 
ter, the  blood  of  so  many  innocents  with  their 
wives  and  children  slain  within  their  own  bar* 
bouTS  and  nests  by  the  scum  of  the  people^  (who 
Ulfe  so  many  mastiffs  were  let  looee,and  hearten- 
ed, and  even  set  upon  them  by  the  state,)  would 
not  suffer  it;  which  did  continually  cry  unto  God 
for  vengeance,  that  so  blood-sucking  a  kingdom 
might  have  her  fill  thereof,  in  the  intestine  slaugh- 
ters and  consumption  of  a  civil  war.  Howsoever 
she  persisted  to  perform  the  part  of  a  wise  and 
loving  confederate. 

There  is  another  cause  also  for  which  we  may 
Justly  admire  this  peace  so  constantly  pursued 
and  maintained  by  the  queen.  And  that  b,  that 
it  did  not  proceed  from  any  bent  or  inclination  Of 
those  times ;  but  from  the  prudency  of  her  govern- 
ment and  discreet  carriage  of  things.  For  where- 
as she  herself  was  not  without  manifest  danger 
from  an  ill-affected  party  ^t  home  for  the  cause  of 
•religion,  and  that  the  strength  and  forces  of  this 
kingdom  were  in  the  place  of  a  bulwark  to  all 
Europe  against  the  then  dreadful  and  overflowing 
ambition  and  power  of  the  King  of  Spain,  she 
might  have  apprehended  just  cause  of  a  war;  but 
as  she  was  still  ready  with  her  counsel,  so  she 
was  not  behindhand  with  her  forces. .  And  this 
we  are  taught  by  an  event  the  most  memorable  of 
any  in  our  time,  if  we  look  upon  the  felici^  there- 
of. For  when  as  the  Spanish  navy  (set  forth 
with  such  wonderful  preparation  in  all  kinds,  the 
terror  and  amazement  of  all  Europe,  carried  on 
with  almost  assurance  of  victory)  came  braving 
upon  our  seas ;  it  took  not  so  much  as  one  poor 
cock-boat  of  ours,  nor  fired  any  one  village,  nor 
landed  one  man  upon  English  ground ;  but  was 
utterly  defeated,  and  after  a  shameful  flight  and 
many  shipwrecks  quite  dispersed,  so  as  the  peace 
of  this  kingdom  was  never  more  firm  and  solid. 
Neither  was  her  felicity  less  in  escaping  treacher- 
ous attempts  at  home,  than  in  subduing  and  de^ 
feating  foreign  invasions.  For  not  a  few  treasons 
plotted  against  her  life  were  most  fortunately 
discovered  and  disappointed,.  And  this  was  no 
cause  to  make  her  lead  a  more  fearful  or  diffident 
life  than  before.  No  new  increase  of  her  guard, 
no  immuring  herself  within  her  own  walls,  or 
forbearing  to  be  seen  abroad ;  but  as  one  assured 
and  confident,  and  that  waa  more  mindfol  of  her 
escape  from  danger,  than  of  the  danger  itself,  she 
was  constant  to  her  former  customs  and  fashions. 

Furthermore,  it  is  worth  our  labour  to  consider 
the  nature  of,  the  times  in  which  she  reigned. 
For  there  are  some  tiroes  so  barbarous  and  igno- 
rant that  it  is  no  greater  matter  to  govern  people 
Iban  to  govern  a  flock  of  she^.    But  this  queen 


fell  upon  times  of  a  singular  learning  and  snffl 
ciency ;  in  which  it  was  not  possible  to  be  emi- 
nent, without  admirable  endowments  of  wit,  and 
a  rare  temper  of  virtue.  Again,  the  reigpas  of 
women  are  for  the  most  part  obscured  by  their 
husbands ;  npon  whom  all  their  praises  and  wor- 
thy acts  do  reflect :  as  for  those  that  continue  un- 
married, it  is  they  that  impropriate  the  whole 
glory  and  merit  to  themselves.  And  this  was 
the  peculiar  glory  of  this  princess,  that  she  had 
no  props  or  supports  of  her  government,  but  those 
that  were  of  her  own  making.  She  had  no  brother, 
the  son  of  her  mother ;  no  uncle,  none  other  of 
the  royal  blood  and  lineage  that  might  be  partner 
in  her  cares^  and  an  upholder  of  the  regal  dignity. 
And  as  for  those  whom  she  raised  to  honour,  she 
carried  such  a  discreet  hand  over  them,  and  so 
interchanged  her  favours  as  they  still  strived  in 
emulation  and  desire  to  please  her  best,  and  she 
herself  remained  in  all  things  an  absolute  princess. 
Childless  she  was,  and  le&  no  issue  behind  her; 
which  was  the  case  of  many  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate princes,  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Cassar, 
Trajan,  and  others.  And  this  is  a  case  tliat  hath 
been  often  controverted  and  argued  on  both  sides, 
whilst  some  hold  the  want  of  children  to  be  a 
diminution  of  our  happiness,  as  if  it*should  be  an 
estate  more  than  human  to  be  happy  both  in  our 
own  persons,  and  in«  our  descendants,  but  others 
do  account  the  want  of  children  as  an  addition  to 
earthly  happiness,  inasmuch  as  that  happiness 
may  be  said  to  complete,  over  which  fortune  hath 
no  power,  when  we  are  gone :  which  if  we  leave 
children  cannot  be. 

She  had  also  many  outward  gifU  of  nature.  A 
tall  stature;  a  comely  and  straight  making;  an 
extraordinary  majesty  of  aspect,  joined  wiUi  a 
sweetness;  a  most  happy  and  constant  healthful- 
ness  of  body.  Unto  which  I  may  add,  that  in 
the  full  possession  both  of  her  limbs  and  spirits 
until  her  last  sickness,  having  received  no  blow 
from  fortune,  nor  decay  from  old  age ;  she  obtain- 
ed that  which  Augustus  Cesar  so  importunately 
prayed  for;  an  easy  and  undistempered  passage 
out  of  this  worid.  Which  also  is  reported  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  thatexcellent  emperor ;  whose  death 
had  the  resemblance  of  some  soft  and  pleasing 
slumber.  So  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  disease,  there 
was  no  ghastly  or  fearful  accident;  no  idleness 
of  brain ;  nothing  unaccustomed  to  man  in  gene- 
ral :  she  was  not  transported  either  with  desire 
of  life,  or  tediousness  of  sickness,  or  extremity 
of  pain ;  she  had  no  gprievous  or  uncomely  sjrmp- 
toms,  but  all  things  were  of  that  kind,  as  did  ratiier 
show  the  frailty  of  nature,  than  a  deordination  or 
reproach  of  it.  For  some  few  days  before  her 
death,  being  much  pined  with  thecxtreme  drought 
of  her  body,  and  those  cares  that  accompany  a 
crown,  and  not  wonted  to  refresh  herself  with 
wine,  or  any  liberal  diet,  she  was  struck  with  a 
torpor  and  frigidity  in  her'nerrea ;  notwithataad* 
2L 
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ing,  which  is  nxe  in  such  diseases,  she  Tetained 
both  her  speech,  and  memory,  and  motion,  though 
but  slow  and  weak,  even  to  the  end.  And  in  this 
case  she  continued  but  a  few  days ;  so  a;s  it  cannot 
be  called  the  last  act  of  her  life,  but  the  first  step 
to  her  death.  For  as  it  is  a  miserable  condition 
to  see  the  faculties  of  our  body  buried  before  us ; 
and  to  survive  long  after  them ;  so  it  is  a  fair  and 
natural  conclusion  of  our  life,  when  the  senses 
ate  by  little  and  little  laid  asleep,  that  the  dissolu- 
tion  of  the  whole  should  immediately  follow. 

I  will  add  one  thing  more  to  make  up  the  full 
measure  of  her  felicity :  which  is,  that  she  was 
not  only  most  happy  in  her  own  person,  but  in 
the  abilities^  and  virtues  of  her  servants  and 
ministers,  for  she  was  served  by  such  persons  as 
I  suppose  this  island  never  brought  forth  the  like 
before  her  times.  Now  when  Ood  beareth  a  love 
to  kings,  no  doubt  he  raiseth  up  the  spirits  of 
wise  servants  as  a  concurrent  blessing. 

There  are  two  fair  issues  of  her  happiness, 
bom  to  her  since  her  death,  I  conceive  not  less 
glorious  and  eminent  than  those  she  enjoyed 
alive.  The  one  of  her  suocessor,  the  other  of 
her  memory.  For  she  had  gotten  such  a  suc- 
cessor, who  although,  for  his  masculine  virtues, 
and  blessing  of  posterity,  and  addition  of  terri- 
tories, he  may  be  said  to  exceed  her  greatness 
and  somewhat  to  obscure  it;  notwithstanding, 
he  is  most  zealous  of  her  name  and  glory ;  and 
doth  even  give  a  perpetuity  to  her  acts,  consider- 
ing both  in  the  choice  of  the  persons,  and  in  the 
orders,  and  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  he  hath 
departed  so  little  from  her,  so  as  a  son  could 
hardly  succeed  a  father  with  less  noise  of  inno- 
vation. As  for  her  memory,  it  hath  gotten  such 
life  in  the  mouths  and  hearts  of  men,  as  that 
envy  being  put  out  by  her  death,  and  her  fame 
lighted,  I  cannot  say  whether  the  felicity  of  her 
life,  or  the  felicity  of  her  memory  be  the  greater. 
For  ifr  perhaps,  there  fly  abroad  any  &cdous 
fomes  of  her,  raised  either  by  discontented  per- 
sons, or  such  as  are  averse  in  religion;  which 
notwithstanding,  dare  now  scarce  show  their 
heeij  and  are  everywhere  cried  down ;  the  same 
are  neither  true,  neither  can  they  be  long-lived. 
And  for  this  cause,  especially,  have  I  ms^e  this 
collection,  such  as  it  is,  touching  her  fdicity,  and 
the  marks  of  God's  favour  towards  her;  that  no 
malicious  person  should  dare  to  interpose  a  curse, 
where  God  hath  given  a  blessing.  Now  if  any 
man  shall  allege  that  against  me,  was  once  said 
to  Cesar;  «<  we  see  what  we  may  admire,  but  we 
would  fhin  see  what  we  can  commend  ;*'  certainly, 
for  my  part,  I  hold  true  admiration  to  be  the 
highest  degree  of  commendation.  And  besides 
voeh  felicities  as  we  have  recounted  could  not 
befall  any  princess,  but  such  a  one  as  was  ex- 
traordinarily supported  and  cherished  by  God's 
favour;  and  had  much  in  her  own  person,  and 
xvs  Ttitoet.  to  create  and  work  oat  nnto  henelf 


such  a  fortune^  Notwithstanding,  I  have  Aonght 
good  to  insert  sometiiing  now  coneemin^  her 
moral  part,  yet  only  in  those  things  which  have 
ministered  occasion  to  some  malicious  to  tndnce 
her. 

This  qneen,  as  touching  her  religion,  was 
pious,  moderate,  .constant,  and  an  enemy  to 
novelty.  First,  for  her  piety,  though  the  same 
were  most  conspicuous  in  her  acts  and  the  form 
of  her  government;  yet  it  was  portrayed  also  ia 
the  common  course  of  her  life,  and  her  daily 
comportment.  Seldom  would  she  be  absent  from 
hearing  divine  service,  and  other  duties  of  religion, 
either  in  her  chapel,  or  in  her  privy  cloeet.  In 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  especially  of  Saint  Angnatine,  she 
was  very  frequent ;  she  composed  certain  prayers 
herself  on  emergent  occasions.  Whensoever  she 
named  God,  though  it  were  in  common  discourse, 
she  would  for  the  most  part  add  the  title  ci  Maker, 
saying,  God  my  Maker:  and  compose  both  her 
eyes  and  countenance  to  a  submissnesa  and  reve- 
rence. This  I  have  often,  myself,  obsored, 
being  in  her  presence;  now  whereas  aome  have 
divulged  her  unmindfulness  of  mortality,  in  that 
she  would  never  endure  any  mention  either  of  ha 
age,  or  death,  is  most  false :  for  she  weald  oflea, 
and  that  many  years  before  her  dea^  with  a 
great  deal  of  meekness  profess  that  she  foond 
herself  grown  an  old  woman,  and  she  weald 
sometimes  open  herself  what  she  liked  best  for 
an  inscription  upon  her  tomb,  saying,  that  she 
loved  no  pompous  or  vainglorious  titlea,  but  would 
only  have  a  line  or  two  for  her  memory,  wherein 
her  name  and  her  virginity,  and  the  years  of  her 
reign,  and  her  establishing  of  religion,  and  her 
maintaining  of  peace,  should  be  in  ^  fewest 
words  comprehended.  It  is  true,  that  whilst  she 
was  in  her  vigorous  years,  and  at)le  to  bear  child- 
ren, if  at  any  time  she  were  moved  to  declaia 
her  successor,  she  would  make  answer,  that  she 
would  never  endure  to  see  her  winding-aheat 
before  her  eyes.  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  aona 
few  years  before  her  death,  one  day  when  she 
was  in  a  deep  meditation,  and,  as  it  mxy  be 
guessed,  in  that  of  her  mortality,  one  that  might 
be  bold  said  unto  her, «« Madam,  there  are  diveia 
ofifces,  and  great  places  in  the  state,  whieh  yoa 
keep  long  void."  She  arose  up  in  some  displea* 
sure,  and  said,  '«I  am  sure  my  office  will  not  ba 
long  void.'* 

As  for  her  moderateness  in  religion,  I  shall 
seem  to  be  at  a  stand,  in  regard  of  the  seven 
laws  made  against  her  subjects  of  the  Romis^ 
religion :  notwithstanding,  that  which  1  shall  sat 
is  no  more  than  what  I  know  for  certain,  ^r^ 
diligently  observed.  Most  certain  it  ia,  th^t  « 
was  the  firm  resolution  of  this  prinoeaa  no!  U. 
offer  any  violence  to  consciences;  but  then  c^ 
the  other  side,  not  to  suffer  the  state  of  bar  Unp 
dom  to  be  ruined  onder  pretanoe  of  ( 
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ao4  x^gian.  Oat  of  this  fonntain  she  doneluded ; 
first,  that  to  allow  freedom  and  toleration  of  two 
religions  by  public  authority,  in  a  nation  fieroe 
and  warlike,  and  that  would  easily  fall  from  dis- 
sension of  minds  to  siding  and  blows,  would 
hrbg  ineyitable  ruin  to  this  kingdom.  Again, 
in  the  newness  of  her  reign,  when  there  was  a 
general  distrust,  she  singled  out  some  of  the 
bishops  of  the  roost  turbulent  and  factious  spirits, 
and  committed  them  to  free  custody;  and  this 
not  without  the  warrant  of  former  laws.  As  for 
the  rest,  either  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  she  did  not 
ransack,  their  consciences  by  any  severe  inqui- 
sition, but  rather  secured  tiiem  by  a  gracious 
eonnivancy :  and  this  was  the  state  of  things  at 
the  first.  Neither  did  she  depart  from  this 
clemency,  when  the  excommunication  of  Pius 
Quintua  came  thundering  against  her,  which 
might  both  justly  have  provoked  her,  and  have 
ministered  occasion  to  new  courses ;  but  howso- 
ever she  follow^  her  royal  nature  still :  for  as  a 
wise  lady,  and  of  a  high  courage,  she  was  not  a 
whit  terrified  at  the  roaring  of  a  bull,  being  well 
assured  of  her  people's  love  and  fidelity  towards 
her,  as  also  of  the  disability  of  the  popish  faction 
within  the  kingdom  to  do  her  hurt,  if  no  foreign 
enemy  joined  with  them.  But  then,  f^>out  the 
three^Bind-twentieth  year  of  her  reign  there  fol- 
lowed a  mighty  change.  And  this  distinction  of 
the  times  is  not  any  device  of  mine,  but  it  is  ex- 
piessed  in  the  public  acts  of  that  time,  and  as  it 
were  cut  in  brass;  for  before  that  year  was  there 
never  any  capital  or  severe  punishment  inflicted 
upon  any  of  her  subjects,  as  they  had  relation  to 
the  Romish  religion,  by  the  laws  formerly  made. 
But  just  then  began  that  proud  and  vast  intention 
of  Spain  to  conquer  this  kingdom,  by  little  and 
little  to  show  itself.  Of  this  the  principal  part 
was  to  stir  up  by  all  means  a  party  within  the 
kingdom,  of  such  as  were  ill-affected  to  the  state, 
and  desirous  <^  innovation,  that  might  adhere  to 
the  foreigner  at  his  landing.  For  this  they  had 
no  other  hopes  than  the  difference  in  religion; 
wherefore  they  set  it  down  to  pursue  this  course 
with  all  their  power:  and  ^e  seminaries  at  that 
time  budding,  priests  were  sent  into  England  to 
plant  and  disperse  a  love  to  the  Romish  religion; 
to  teach  and  inculcate  the  power  of  the  pope's 
excommunication  in  freeing  subjects  from  their 
allegianee,  and  to  awaken  and  prepare  the  minds 
of  men  to  an  expeetation  of  a  change.  About  the 
same  time,  Ireland  also  was  attempted  by  an 
invasion,  and  the  queen's  name  and  government 
traduced  by  sundry  and  scandalous  libels.  To 
be  short,  there  was  an  unusual  swelling  in  the 
state,  the  forerunner  of  greater  troubles:  yet  I 
will  not  affirm,  that  every  priest  which  was  sent 
over  was  made  of  the  council,  or  privy  to  the 
enterprise,  but  that  some  of  them  became  the 
wicked  instruments  only  of  other  men's  maliee. 
Notwithstanding  this  is  tree,  and  witnessed  by 


the  confessions  of  many,  that  almc^t  all  the 
priests  which  were  sent  into  this  kingdom  from 
that  aforenamed  year,  unto  the  thirtieth  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  at  which  time  that  de- 
sign of  the  pope  and  Spain  was  put  into  execu 
tion,  by  those  memorable  preparations  of  the 
navy  and  land  forces,  had  in  their  instructions, 
besides  other  parts  of  their  function,  to  distil  aiid 
insinuate  into  the  people  these  particulars:  ««It 
was  impossible  things  should  continue  at  this 
stay :  they  should  see  ere  long  a  great  change  in 
this  state;  that  the  pope  and  Catholic  princes 
were  careful  for  the  English,  if  they  would  not 
be  wanting  to  themselves."  Again,  sundry  of 
the  priests  did  manifesliy  interpose  themselves 
into  those  consultations  and  plots  which  tended 
to  the  undermining  and  ruining  of  this  kingrdom : 
and,  which  especially  moved  her,  letters  were  in- 
tercepted out  of  divers  parts  that  discovered  &e 
true  fac»  of  the  plot ;  in  which  was  written,  ihat 
they  doubted  not  to  go  beyond  the  vigilancy  of 
the  queen  and  state  in  th^  matter  of  Catholics ; 
for  the  queen  would  only  have  an  eye  lest  there 
should  arise  any  fit  head,  in  the  person  of  some 
lord,  or  other  eminent  gentleman  of  quality,  under 
whom  the  Catholics  might  unite ;  but  they  had 
thought  upon  another  course,  as  namely,  by  private 
men,  and  those  but  of  mean  renk,  that  should  not 
confer,  nor  scarce  know  of  each  other's  employ- 
ments, to  prepare  and  mature  the  business  by  the 
secresy  of  confession.  And  these  were  their  en- 
gines, the  which,  as  hath  appeared  since  in  a  case 
not  much  unlike,  are  usud  and  familiar  to  that 
order  of  men.  In  this  great  deluge  of  danger, 
there  was  a  necessity  imposed  upon  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  restrain,  by  some  sharper  bands  of  laws, 
that  part  of  her  subjects  which  were  alienated 
from  her,  and  had  drunk  too  deep  a  draught  of 
this  poison  ever  to  recover ;  and  further,  which 
by  their  retired  living,  and  exemption  from  public 
offices,  were  grown  very  rich :  and  moreover,  the 
mischief  daily  growing,  when  as  the  cause  there- 
of was  ascribed  to  none  other  than  the  seminary 
priests,  who  had  been  nourished  in  foreign  parts, 
and  received  exhibition  from  the  bounty  and  alms 
of  foreign  princes,  professed  enemies  to  this  state ; 
and  who  had  conversed  in  such  places  where  the 
name  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  never  heard,  but 
as  of  a  heretic,  and  excommunicate,  and  accursed 
pereon;  and  who,  though  themselves,  sometimes, 
had  no  hand  in  treason,  yet  they  were  known  to 
be  the  intimate  friends  of  them  that  had.  And 
lastly,  who  by  their  arts  and  poisons  had  infected 
and  soured  the  mass  and  lum))  of  the  CatholioSf 
which  before  was  more  sweet  and  harmless,  with 
a  new  kind  of  leaven,  and  desperate  malicious- 
ness: there  could  no  other  remedy  be  devised, 
but  by  forbidding  such  persons  to  enter  into  this 
kingdom  npon  pain  of  their  lives;  which  at  last, 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  her  reign,  was  ao* 
eoidingly  done.    Nay^  and  when  the  event  itself 
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had  confirmed  this  to  be  trae,  I  mean  immediately 
tftet  that  the  dreadful  tempest  arose  from  Spain, 
threatening  no  less  than  utter  desolation,  yet  did 
it  nothing  mollify  or  turn  the  edge  of  these  men's 
malice  and  fury,  but  rather  whetted  it,  as  if  they 
had  cast  off  all  natural  affection  to  their  country. 
As  for  the  times  succeeding,  I  mean  after  the  thir- 
tieth year  of  her  reign,  though  indeed  our  fear  of 
Spain,  which  had  been  the  spur  to  this  rigour,  had 
Dadrly  breathed  out,  or  was  well  abated ;  yet  con- 
sidering the  memory  of  times  past  had  made  so  deep 
impression  in  men's  hearts  and  cogitations,  and 
that  it  would  have  seemed  either  inconstancy  to 
repeal  those  former  laws,  or  sloth  to  neglect  them, 
the  Tery  constitution  of  things  did  suggest  to  the 
queen,,  that  it  was  not. safe  to  reduce  them  unto 
that  state  wherein  they  had  continued  until  the 
three-and-twentieth  year  of  her  reign.  Hereunto 
may  be  added  the  industry  of  some  persons  in 
improving  the  revenues  of  the  exchequer,  and  the 
seal  of  some  other  ministers  of  justice,  which  did 
never  think  their  country  safe  unless  the  laws 
were  rigorously  executed ;  all  which  did  impor- 
tune and  press  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Not- 
withstanding, the  queen,  for  a  manifest  token  of 
her  royal  nature,  did  so  dull  the  edge  of  the  laws, 
that  but  a  very  few  priests,  in  respect  of  their 
number,  did  suffer  death.  Now  all  this  which  I 
have  said  is  not  by  way  of  defence,  for  the  matter 
needs  it  not ;  for  neither  could  this  kingdom  have 
been  safe  without  it,  neither  were  the  proceedings 
any  way  comparable  or  of  kin  to  those  bloody  and 
unchristianly  massacres  in  the  Catholic  countries, 
which  proceeded  merely  from  rancour  and  pride, 
and  not  from  any  necessity  of  state :  howsoever, 
I  hope  I  have  made  my  first  assertion  good,  that 
she  was  moderate  in  the  point  of  religion,  and 
that  the  change  which  happened  was  not  in  her 
nature,  but  upon  the  necessity  of  the  times. 

Now  for  the  constancy  of  Queen  Elisabeth  in 
religion,  and  the  observance  thereof,  1  know  no 
better  argument  than  this,  That  although  she 
found  the  Romish  religion  confirmed  in  her  sister's 
days  by  act  of  parliament,  and  established  by  all 
strong  and  potent  means  that  could  be  devised, 
and  to  have  taken  deep  root  in  this  kingdom ;  and 
that  all  those  which  had  any  authority,  or  bore 
any  ofilce  in  the  state,  had  subscribed  to  it :  yet 
for  that  she  saw  that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God,  nor  to  the  primitive  purity,  nor  to 
her  own  oonscience,  she  did,  iprith  a  great  deal  of 
courage,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  very  few 
persons,  quite  expel  and  abolish  it.  Neither  did 
she  this  by  precipitate  and  heady  courses,  but  tim- 
ing it  wisely  and  soberly.  And  this  may  well  be 
conjectured,  as  from  the  thing  itself,  so  also  by  an 
answer  of  hers,*  which  she  made  upon  occasion. 
For  within  a  very  few  days  of  her  coming  to  the 
crown,  when  many  prisoners  were  released  out  of 
prison,  as  the  custom  is  at  the  inauguration  of  a 
piioioe,  there  came  to  her  one  day  as  she  was  go- 


ing to  chapel,  a  certain  oonrtier  that  had  the  U« 
berty  of  a  bufibon,  and  either  oat  of  his  own  mo- 
tion, or  by  the  instigation  of  a  wiser  man,  preheat- 
ed her  with  a  petition :  and  before  a  great  nomber 
of  courtiers,  said  to  her  with  a  land  voice,  •^Tliat 
there  were  yet  four  or  five  prisoners  nnjnatly  d»* 
tained  in  prison ;  he  came  to  be  a  anitor  to  have 
them  set  at  liberty ;  those  were  the  four  evange- 
lists, and  the  apostle  Saint  Panl,  who  had  been 
long  shut  np  in  an  unknown  tongue,  as  it  were 
in  prison,  so  as  they  could  not  converse  with  the 
common  people."  The  queen  answered  very 
gravely, »« That  it  was  best  first  to  inquire  of  them, 
wheth^  they  would  be  set  at  liberty  or  no.'* 
Thns  she  silenced  an  unseasonable  motion  with  a 
doubtful  answer,  as  reserving  the  matter  wholly  in 
her  own  power.  Neither  did  she  bring  in  this  al- 
teration timorously,  or  by  pieces,  but  in  a  grave 
and  mature  manner,  after  a  conference  betwixt 
both  sides,  and  the  calling  and  conclusion  of  a 
parliament.  And  thus  within  th^  compass  of  one 
year,  she  did  so  establish  and  settle  all  matters 
belonging  to  the  church,  as  she  departed  not  one 
hair's  breadth  from  them  to  the  end  of  her  life : 
nay,  and  her  usual  custom  was,  in  the  beginning 
of  every  parliament,  to  forewarn  the  hooses  not  to 
question  or  innovate  any  thing  already  established 
in  the  discipline  or  rites  of  the  churoh.  And  thns 
much  of  her  religion. 

Now  if  there  be  any  severer  nature  that  shall 
tax  her  for  that  she  suffered  herself,  and  was  very 
willing  to  be  courted,  wooed,  and  to  have  sonnets 
made  in  her  commendation ;  and  that  she  conti- 
nued this  longer  than  was  decent  for  her  yean : 
notwithstanding,  if  you  will  take  this  matter  at 
the  best  it  is  not  without  singulw  admiration,  be- 
ing, much  like  unto  that  which  we  find  in  fabu- 
lous narrations,  of  a  certain  queen  in  the  Foitunate 
Islands,  and  of  her  court  and  fashions,  where  feir 
purpose  and  love  making  was  allowed,  hot  lasci- 
viousness  banished.  But  if  yon  will  take  it  at  the 
worst,  even  so  it  amounteth  to  a  more  high  admi- 
ration, considering  that  these  courtships  did  not 
much  eclipse  her  fame,  and  not  at  all  her  m^esty ; 
neither  did  they  make  her  lees  apt  for  govern- 
ment, or  choke  with  the  affairs  and  bnsinesaes  of 
the  public,  for  such  passages  as  these  do  oflen 
entertain  the  time  even  with  the  greatest  prtnees. 
But  to  make  an  end  of  this  disconrset  certainly 
this  princess  was  good  and  moral,  and  sach  she 
would  be  acknowledged ;  she  detested  Tioe,  and 
desired  to  purchase  fame  only  by  honourable 
courses.  And  indeed  whilst  I  mention  her  moial 
parts,  there  comes  a  certain  passage  into  my  mind 
which  I  will  insert.  Once  giving  order  to  write 
to  her  ambassador  about  certain  instraetions  to  be 
delivered  apart  to  the  queen-mother  of  the  house 
of  Valois,  and  that  her  secretary  had  inseited  a 
certain  clanse  that  the  ambassador  ahould  say,  as 
it  were  to  endear  ber  to  the  qoeen-mother,  ^Tlnt 
they  two  were  the  only  pair  of  female  pimeest 
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fropi  whom,  |br  experience  ^  arts  of  govenimeiit, 
there  was  no  less  expected  than  from  the  greatest 
kings."  She  utterly  disliked  the  eomparison, 
and  commanded  it  to  he  pat  out,  saying,  <«  That 
she  practised  other  principles  and  arts  of  govern- 
ment than  the  queen-mother  did.*'  Besides  she 
was  not  a  little  pleased,  if  any  one  should  fortune 
to  tell  hei^,  that  suppose  she  had  lived  in  a  private 
fortune,  yet  she  could  not  have  escaped  without 
some  note  of  excellency  and  singularity  in  her  sex« 
So  little  did  she  desire  to  borrow  or  be  beholding 
to  her  fortune  for  her  pxaise.    But  if  I  should  wade 


farther  into  this  queen's  pruises,  mond  or  poUtiey 
either  I  must  slide  into  certain  cpmmonplaeesy 
and  heads  of  virtue,  which  were  not  worthy  of  so 
great  a  princess :  or  if  I  should  desire  to  give  her 
virtues  the  t^ue  grace  and  lustre,  I  must  Mi  into 
a  history  of  her  life,  which  requiietb  both  better 
leisure  and  a  better  pen  than  mine  is.  Thus  much, 
in  brief  according  to  my  ability :  but  to  say  the 
truth,  the  only  commender  of  this  lady's  virtues  is 
time ;  which  for  as  many  ages  as  it  bath  run,  hath 
not  yet  showed  us  one  of  the  female  sex  equal  to 
her  in  the  administration  of  a  kingdom. 
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Julius  Cjbsab  was  partaker  at  first  of  an  exer- 
eised  fortune;  which  turned  to  his  benefit;  for  it 
%bated  the  haughtiness  of  his  spirit,  and  whetted 
his  industry.  He  had  a  mind,  turbulent  in  his 
desires  and  affections ;  but  in  hb  judgment  and 
understanding  very  serene  and  placid:  this  ap- 
pears by  his  easy  deliverances  of  himself,  both  in 
his  transactions  and  in  his  speech.  For  no  man 
ever  resolved  more  swifUy,  or  spake  more  perspi- 
cuously and  plainly.  There  was  nothing  forced  or 
difficult  in  his  expressions.  But  in  his  will  and 
^petite,  he  was  a£  that  condition,  that  he  never 
rested  in  those  things  he  had  gotten;  but  still 
thirsted  and  pursued  after  new ;  yet  so,  that  he 
would  not  rush  into  new  afiairs  rashly,  but  settle 
and  make  an  end  of  the  former,  before  he  attempt- 
ed fresh  actions.  So  that  he  would  put  a  season- 
able period  to  all  his  undertakings.  And  there- 
fore, though  be  won  many  battles  in  Spain,  and 
weakened  their  forces  by  degrees ;  yet  he  would 
not  give  over,  nor  despise  the  relics  of  the  civil 
war  there,  till  he  had  seen  all  things  composed: 
but  then  as  soon  as  that  was  done,  and  the  state 
settled,  instantly  he  advanced  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Parthians. 

He  was,  no  doubt,  of  a  very  noble  mind ;  but 
yet  such  as  aimed  more  at  his  particular  advance- 
ment, than  at  any  merits  for  the  common  good. 
For  he  referred  all  things  to  himself;  and  was  the 
true  and  perfect  centre  of  all  his  actions.  By 
which  means,  being  so  fast  tied  to  his  ends,  he 
was  still  prosperous,  and  prevailed  in  his  pur- 
poses ;  insomuch,  that  neither  country,  nor  reli- 
gion, nor  good  turns  done  him,  nor  kindred,  nor 
friendship  diverted  his  appetite,  nor  bridled  him 
from  pursuing  his  own  ends.  Neither  was  he 
much  inclined  to  works  of  perpetuity ;  for  he  eih 
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tablished  nothing  for  the  future;  he  founded  no 
sumptuous  buildings;  he  procured  to  be  enacted 
no  wholesome  laws,  but  still  minded  himself: 
and  so  his  thoughts  were  confined  within  thecirele 
of  his  own  life.  He  sought  indeed  afWr  fame  and 
reputation,  because  he  thought  they  might  be  pro- 
fitable to  his  designs :  othenrise,  in  his  inward 
thoughts,  he  propounded  to  himsrif  rather  abso- 
luteness of  power,  than  honour  and  fame.  For 
as  for  honour  and  fame,  he  pursued  not  after  them 
for  themselves :  but  because  they  were  the  instru- 
ments  of  power  and  greatness.  And  therefore 
he  was  carried  on  through  a  natural  inclination,  not 
by  any  rules  that  he.  had  learned  to  affect  the  sole 
regiment;  and  rather  to  enjoy  the  same,  than  to 
seem  worthy  of  it.  And  by  this  means  he  won 
much  roputation  ^amongst  the  people,  who  are  no 
valuere  of  true  worth ;  but  amongst  the  nobility 
and  great  men,  who  were  tender  of  their  own 
honours,  it  procured  him  no  rooro  than  this,  Uwt  he 
incurred  the  brand  of  an  ambitious  and  daring  man. 
Neither  did  they  much  err  from  the  truth  who 
thought  him  so,  for  he  was  by  nature  exceeding 
bold ;  and  never  did  put  on  any  sbow  of  modesty, 
except  it  wero  for  some  purposs^  Yet  notwith- 
standing, he  so  attempered  his  boldness,  that  it 
neither  impeached  him  of  rashness,  nor  was  bur- 
densome to  men;  nor  rendered  his  naturo  sus- 
pected, but  was  conceived  to  flow  out  of  an  innate 
sinceri^  and  freeness  of  behaviour;  and  the 
nobili^  of  his  birth :  and  in  all  other  things  he 
passed,  not  for  a  crafty  and  deceitful  person,  but 
for  an  open-hearted  and  plain-dealing  man.  And 
whereas  he  was  indeed  an  aroh-politician,  that 
could  counterfeit  and  dissemble  sufficiently  well ; 
and  was  wholly  compounded  of  frauds  and  dr- 
ceiti;  se  that  tiiere  was  nofhing  sincere  in  hios 
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but  all  artificial;  yet  he  coTered,  and  dis^ia- 
ed  falmself  so,  &at  no  such  Tices  appeared  to 
the  eyes  of  the  world ;  but  he  was  generally  re- 
puted to  proceed  plainly  and  uprightly  with  all 
men.  Howbeit,  he  did  not  stoop  to  any  petty  and 
mean  artifices,  as  they  do,  which  are  ignorant  in 
Rtate employments;  and  depend  not somuch  upon 
the  strength  of  their  own  wits,  as  upon  the  coun- 
^Is  and  brains  of  others,  to  support  their  au- 
thority; for  he  was  skilled  in  the  turnings  of  all 
nnman  affairs ;  and  transacted  all  matters,  espe- 
cially those  of  high  consequence,  by  himself,  and 
not  by  others. 

He  was  singularly  skilful  to  avoid  envy ;  and 
found  it  not  impertinent  to  his  ends,  to  decline 
that,  though  it  were  with  some  diminution  of  his 
dignity.  For  aiming  At  a  real  power,  he  was 
content  to  pass  by  all  vain  pomp  and  outward 
shows  of  power  throughout  his  whole  life ;  till  at 
the  last,  whether  high-flown  with  the  continual 
exercise  of  power,  or  corrupted  with  flatteries,  he 
affected  the  ensigns  of  power,  (the  style  and  dia- 
dem of  a  king,)  which  was  the  bait  that  wrought 
his  overthrow. 

This  is  true,  that  he  harboared  the  thoughts  of 
a  kingdom  from  his  very  youth:  and  hereunto 
the  example  of  Syila,  and  the  kindred  of  Marius, 
and  his  emulation  of  Pompey,  and  the  corruption 
and  ambition  of  the  times,  did  prick  him  forward : 
but  then  he  paved  his  way  to  a  kingdom,  after  a 
wonderful  and  strange  manner.  As  first,  by  a 
popular  and  seditious  power;  afterwards  by  a 
military  power,  and  that  of  a  general  in  war.  For 
there  was  required  to  effect  his  ends ;  first,  that 
he  should  break  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
senate  ;  which,  as  long  as  it  stood  firm,  was  ad- 
verse, and  a  hinderance,  that  no  man  could  climb 
to  sovereignty  and  imperial  command.  Then  the 
power  of  Crassus  and  Pompey  was  to  be  subdued 
and  quelled,  which  could  not  be  done  otherwise 
than  by  arms.  And  therefore,  as  the  most  cun- 
ning contriver  of  his  own  fortune,  he  laid  his  first 
foundation  by  bribes ;  by  corrupting  the  courts  of 
justice ;  by  renewing  the  memory  of  Caius  Mari- 
us, and  his  party;  for  most  of  the  senators  and 
nobility  were  of  Sylla's  faction :  by  the  laws  of 
distributing  the  fields,  amongst  the  common  peo- 
ple ;  by  the  sedition  of  the  tribunes,  where  he  was 
the  author :  by  the  madness  and  fury  of  Catiline, 
and  the  conspirators,  unto  which  action  he  secret- 
ly blew  the  coals !  By  the  banishment  of  Cicero, 
which  was  the  gre^itest  blow  to  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  as  might  be;  and  several  other  the  like 
arts ;  but  most  of  all  by  the  conjunction  of  Cras- 
sus and  Pompey,  both  betwixt  themselves,  and 
with  him ;  which  was  the  thing  that  finished  the 
work. 

Having  accomplished  this  part,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  other ;  which  was  to  make  use  of,  and 
to  enjoy  his  power.  For  being  made  proconsul 
of  France  for  five  years ;  and  afterwards  continu- 


ing it  for  five  years  more ;  he  furnished  himself 
with  arms  and  legions,  and  the  power  of  a  warlike 
and  opulent  province;  and  was  formidable  to 
Italy. 

Neither  was  he  ignorant,  that  after  be  had 
strengthened  himself  with  arms,  and  a  military 
power,  neither  Crassus  nor  Pompey  could  ever 
be  able  to  bear  up  against  him ;  whereof  the  one 
trusted  to  his  great  riches;  the  other  to  his  fame 
and  reputation ;  the  one  decayed  through  age,  &e 
other  in  power  and  authority :  and  neither  of  them 
were  grounded  upon  true  and  lasting  foundations. 
And  the  rather,  for  that  he  had  obliged  all  Ihe 
senators  and  magistrates :  and  in  a  word  all  those 
that  had  any  power  in  the  commonwealth,  so 
firmly  to  himself,  with  private  benefits,  that  be 
was  fearless  of  any  combination  or  opposition 
against  his  designs,  till  he  had  openly  invaded 
the  imperial  power. 

Which  thing,  though  he  always  bare  in  his 
mind,  and  at  the  last  acted  it;  yet  he  did  not  lay 
down  his  former  person :  but  coloured  things  so, 
that  what  with  the  reasonableness  of  his  demands ; 
what  with  his  pretences  of  peace;  and  what  with 
Xhfe  moderate  use  of  his  successes,  he  turned  all 
the  envy  of  the  adverse  party;  and  seemed  to 
take  up  arms  upon  necessity  for  his  own  preser- 
vation and  safety.  But  the  falseness  of  this  pre- 
tence manifestly  appeared,  inasmuch  as  soon 
after  having  obtained  the  regal  power,  all  civil 
wars  being  appeased,  and  all  his  rivals  and  oppo- 
sites,  which  might  put  him  to  any  fear,  being  re- 
moved out  of  the  way  by  the  stroke  of  death ;  not- 
withstanding he  never  thought  of  resigning  the 
republic ;  no,  nor  ever  made  any  show  or  offer  of 
resigning  the  same.  Which  showed  plainly,  that 
his  ambition  of  being  a  king  was  settled  in  him, 
and  remained  with  him  unto  his  last  breath.  For 
he  did  not  lay  hold  upon  occasions,  as  they  hap- 
pened, but  moulded  and  formed  the  occasions,  as 
himself  pleased. 

His  chief  abilities  consisted  in  martial  know- 
ledge ;  in  which  he  so  excelled,  that  he  could  not 
only  lead  an  army,  but  mould  an  army  to  his  own 
liking.  For  he  was  not  more  skilful  in  mana|ring 
affairs,  than  in  winning  of  hearts.  Neither  did  he 
effect  this  by  any  ordinary  discipline,  as  by  inur- 
ing them  to  fulfil  all  his  commands ;  or  by  strik- 
ing a  shame  into  them  to  disobey,  or  by  carrying 
a  severe  hand  over  them :  but  by  snch  a  way  is 
did  wonderfully  stir  up  an  alacrity  and  cheerful- 
ness in  them ;  and  did  in  a  sort  assure  him  of  the 
victory  aforehand,  and  which  did  oblige  the  soldier 
to  him,  more  than  was  fit  for  a  free  estate.  Now 
whereas  he  was  versed  in  all  kinds  of  martial 
knowledge,  and  joined  civil  arts,  with  the  arts  of 
war;  noUiing  came  so  suddenly,  or  so  nnlooked 
for  upon  him,  for  which  he  had  not  a  renic^y  aC 
hand :  and  nothing  was  so  adverse,  but  that  he 
could  pick  something  for  his  turn  and  benefit  oat 
of  it. 
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He  stood  sufficiently  upon  his  state  and  great- 
ness. For  in  great  battles  he  would  sit  at  home 
in  the  head-quarter,  and  manage  all  things  by  mes- 
sages, which  wrought  him  a  double  benefit.  First, 
that  it  secured  his  person  more,  and  exposed  him 
the  less  to  danger.  Secondly,  that  if  at  any  time 
his  army  was  worsted,  he  could  put  new  spirit 
into  them  with  his  own  presence,  and  the  addition 
of  fresh  forces,  and  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
In  the  conducting  of  his  wars,  he  would  not  only 
follow  former  precedents,  but  he  was  able  to  de- 
vise and  pursue  new  stratagems,  according  as  the 
accidents  and  occasions- required. 

He  was  constant,  and  singularly  kind,  and  in- 
dulgent in  his  friendships  contracted.  Notwith- 
standing, he  made  choice  of  such  friends,  as  a 
man  might  easily  see,  that  he  chose  them  rather 
to  be  instruments  to  his  ends,  than  for  any  good- 
will towards  them.  And  vrhereas,  by  nature^ 
and  out  of  a  firm  resolution,  he  adhered  to  this 
principle ;  not  to  be  eminent  amongst  great  and 
desenring  men,  but  to  be  chief  amongst  the  infe- 
riors and  vassals ;  he  chose  only  mean  and  active 
men,  and  such  as  to  whom  himself  might  be  all  in 
all.  And  hereupon  grew  that  saying,  <«So  let 
Csssar  live,  though  I  die ;"  and  other  speeches 
of  that  kind.  As  for  the  nobility,  and  those  that 
were  his  peers,  he  contracted  friendship  with 
such  of  them  as  might  be  useful  to  hkn;  and  ad- 


mitted none  to  his  cabinet  council,  but  those  that 
had  their  fortunes  wholly  depending  upon  him. 

He  was  moderately  furnished  with  grood  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts ;  but  in  such  sort  as  he  applied 
his  skill  therein  to  civil  policy.  For  he  was  well 
read  in  history ;  and  was  expert  in  rhetoric,  and 
the  art  of  speaking.  And  because  he  attributed 
tnueh  to  his  good  stars,  he  would  pretend  more 
than  an  ordinary  knowledge  in  astronomy.  As 
for  eloquence,  and  a  prompt  elocution,  that  was 
natural  to  him  and  pure. 

He  was  dissolute,  and  prepense  to  voluptuous- 
ness and  pleasures;  which  served  well  at  first 
for  a  cover  to  bis  ambition.  For  no  man  would 
imagine,  that  a  man  so  loosely  given  could  har- 
bour any  ambitions  and  vast  thoughts  in  his  heart. 
Notwithstanding,  he  so  governed  his  pleasures, 
that  they  were  no  hinderanoe  either  to  his  profit 
or  his  business ;  and  they  did  rather  whet  thaD> 
dull  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  He  was  temperat9^ 
at  his  meals ;  free  from  niceness  and  curiosity  in 
his  lusts ;  pleasant  and  magnificent  at  public  in- 
terludes. 

Thus  being  accomplished,  the  same  thing  was 
the  means  of  his  downfall  at  last,  which  in  his  ]l)e- 
ginnings  was  a  step  to  his  rise ;  I  mean,  his  affec- 
tion of  popularity ;  for  nothing  is  more  popular 
than  to  forgive  our  enemies;  through  which^ 
either  virtue  or  cunning,  he  lost  his  life. 
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Augustus  CiBsxa,  if  ever  any  mortal  man,  was 
endued  with  a  greatness  of  mind,  undisturbed 
with  passions,  clear  and  well  ordered ;  which  is 
evidenced  by  the  high  achievements  which  he  per- 
formed in  his  early  youth.  For  those  persons 
which  are  of  a  turbulent  nature  or  appetite,  do 
commonly  pass  their  youth  in  many  errors ;  and 
about  their  middle,  and  then  and  not  before,  they 
show  forth  their  perfections :  but  those  that  are  of 
a  sedate  and  calm  nature  may  be  ripe  for  great 
and  glorious  actions  in  their  youth.  And  whereas 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  no  less  than  the  parts 
and  members  of  the  body,  do  consist  and  flourish 
in  a  good  temper  of  health,  and  beauty,  and 
strength ;  so  he  was  in  the  strength  of  the  mind 
inferior  to  his  uncle  Julius;  but  the  health  and 
beauty  of  the  mind  superior.  For  Julius  being 
of  an  unquiet  and  uncomposed  spirit,  as  those 
who  are  troubled  with  the  falling  sickness  for  the 
most  pan  are.    Notwithstanding,  he  carried  on 


his  own  ends  with  much  moderation  and  discre- 
tion; but  he  did  not  order  his  ends  well,  pro- 
posing to  himself  vast  and  highdesigrns  above  the 
reach  of  a  mortal  man.  But  Augustus,  as  a  man 
sober  and  mindful  of  his  mortality,  seemed  to 
propound  no  other  ends  to  himself  than  such  as 
were  orderly  and  well-weighed  and  governed  by 
reason.  For  first  he  was  desirous  indeed  to  have 
the  rule  and  principality  in  his  hands :  then  he 
sought  to  appear  worthy  of  that  power  which  he 
should  acquire :  next,  to  enjoy  a  high  place  he 
accounted  but  a  transitory  thing :  lastly,  he  en- 
deavoured to  do  such  actions  as  might  continue 
his  memory  and  leave  an  impression  of  his  good 
government  to  after  ages.  And,  tlierefore,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  age,  he  affected  power;  in  the 
middle  of  his  age,  honour  and  dignity;  in  the  de- 
cline of  his  years,  ease  and  pleasure ;  and  in  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  was  wholly  b^nt  to  memory  and 
posterity. 
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HiiiRTf  PrinM  of  WaleSy  eldest  son  of  the  King 
ef  Great  Britain,  happy  in  the  hopes  oonoeiTed  of 
kim,  and  now  happy  in  his  memory,  died  on  the 
•th  of  Nor.  1613,  to  the  extreme  oonoem  and  re- 
gret of  ^e  whole  kingdom,  heing  a  youth  who 
had  neidier  offended  nor  satiated  the  minds  of 
men.  He  had  by  the  exoellenoe  of  liis  disposition 
excited  high  expectations  among  great  nnmbersof 
att  ranks;  nor  had  throogh  the  shortness  of  his 
life  disappointed  them.  One  capital  oireiunstance 
added  to  these  was,  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
commonly  held,  of  being  firm  to  the  caose  of  re- 
ligion :  and  men  of  the  best  judgment  were  fully 
persuaded,  that  his  life  was  a  great  support  and 
security  to  his  father  from  the  danger  of  conspira- 
cies; an  evil,  against  whioh  our  age  has  scarce 
found  a  remedy ;  so  that  the  people*8  loye  of  re- 
ligion and  the  king  orerflowed  to  the  prince :  and 
this  consideratioa  deserredly  heightened  the  sense 
of  the  loss  of  him.  His  person  was  strong  and 
erect;  his  stature  of  a  middle  size;  his  limbs  well 
made;  his  gait  and  deportment  majestic ;  his  &ce 
long  and  inclining  to  leanness :  his  habit  of  body 
full;  his  look  graye,  and  the  motion  of  his  eyes 
xaiCher  composed  than  spirited.  In  his  counte- 
manoe  were  some  marks  of  sererity,  and  in  his  air 
some  appearance  of  haughtiness.  But  whoerer 
looked  beyond  these  outward  circumstances,  and 
addressed  and  softened  him  with  a  due  respect  and 
seasonable  discourse,  found  the  prince  to  be  gra- 
eioos  and  easy;  so  that  he  seemed  wholly  differ- 
ent in  conyersation  from  what  he  was  in  appear- 
ance, and  in  fact  raised  in  others  an  opinion  of  him- 
self Tery  unlike  what  his  manner  would  at  first 
hare  suggested.  He  was  unquestionably  ambi- 
tious of  commendation  and  glory,  and  was  strong^- 
ly  affected  by  erery  appearance  of  what  is  good  and 
honourable ;  which  in  a  young  man  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  virtue.    Arms  and  military  men  were 
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highly  Taloed  by  him;  and  he  breathed  himself 
something  warlike.  He  was  much  deroted  to 
tfie  raagnifieenoe  of  buildings  and  works  of  all 
kinds,  though  in  other  respects  rather  frugal ;  and 
was  a  loTer  both  of  antiquity  and  arts.  He  show- 
ed his  esteem  of  learning  in  general  more  by  the 
countenance  ¥rhich  he  gare  to  it,  than  by  the  time 
wiiich  he  spent  in  it.  His  eonduct  in  respect  of 
morals  did  him  the  utmost  honour;  for  he  was 
thought  exact  in  the  knowledge  and  praetice  of 
erery  duty.  His  obedience  to  the  king  his  father 
was  wonderfblly  striet  and  exemplary :  towards 
the  queen  he  behsTed  with  the  highest  rerereoce : 
to  his  brother  he  was  indulgent;  and  had  an  en- 
tire affection  for  his  sister,  whom  he  resembled  in 
person  as  much  as  that  of  a  young  man  could  the 
beauty  of  a  rirgin.  The  instructors  of  his  younger 
years  (which  rarely  happens)  continued  high  in 
hb  fhrour.  In  oonyeisation  he  both  expected  a 
proper  decorum,  and  practised  it.  In  the  daUy 
business  of  life  and  the  allotment  of  houra  for  the 
several  offices  of  it,  he  was  more  constant  and  re- 
gular than  is  usual  at  his  age.  His  affections  and 
passions  were  not  strong,  but  rether  equal  than 
warm.  With  regard  to  that  of  lore,  there  was  a 
wonderful  silence,  considering  his  age,  so  that  he 
passed  that  dangerous  time  of  his  youth,  in  die 
highest  fortune,  and  in  a  rigorous  state  of  health, 
without  any  remarkable  imputation  of  gallantry. 
In  his  court  no  person  was  obserred  to  have  any 
ascendant  over  him,  or  strong  interest  with  him  * 
and  even  the  studies,  with  which  he  was  meet  de- 
lighted, had  rather  proper  tbnes  assigned  them, 
than  were  indulged  to  excess,  and  were  rather  re- 
peated in  their  turns,  than  that  any  one  kind  of 
them  had  the  preference  of  and  controlled  the 
rest :  whether  this  arose  from  the  moderation  of  his 
temper,  and  that  in  a  genius  not  very  forward,  but 
ripening  by  slow  degrees,  it  did  not  yet  appear 
what  would  be  the  prevailing  object  of  his  incli- 
nation. He  had  certainly  strong  parts,  and  was 
endued  both  with  curiosity  and  capacity ;  but  in 
speech  he  was  slow,  and  in  some  measure  hesi- 
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tating.  But  whoever  dili^nt]y  observed  what  fell 
from  him,  either  by  way  of  question  or  remark, 
saw  it  to  be  full  to  the  purpose,  and  expressive  of 
no  common  genius.  So  that  nnder  that  slowness 
and  infreqaency  of  discourse^  his  judgment  had 
more  the  appearance  of  suspense  and  solicitude  to 
determine  rightly,  than  of  weakness  and  want  of 
apprehension.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  wonder- 
fully patient  in  hearing,  even  in  business  of  the 
grreatest  length ;  and  this  with  unwearied  atten- 
tion, so  that  his  mind  seldom  wandered  from  the 
subject,  or  seemed  fatigued,  but  he  applied  him- 
self wholly  to  what  was  said  or  done :  which  (if 
his  life  had  been  lengthened)  promised  a  very  su- 
perior degree  of  prudence.    T^iere  were  indeed  in 


the  prince  some  things  obscure,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  sagacity  of  any  person,  but  by 
time  only,  which  was  denied  him ;  but  what  ap» 
peered  were  excellent,  which  is  sufficient  for  his 
ume. 

He  died  in  the  19th  year  of  his  age  of  an  ob- 
stinate fever,  which  during  the  summer,  through 
the  excessive  heat  and  dryness  of  the  season,  un- 
usual to  islands,  had  been  epidemical,  though  not 
fatal,  but  in  autumn  became  more  mortal.  Fame 
which,  as  Tacitus  says,  is  more  tragical  with  re- 
spect to  the  deaths  of  princes,  added  a  suspicion 
of  poison :  but  as  no  signs  of  this  appeared,  espe- 
cially in  his  stomach,  which  uses  to  be  chiefly 
affected  by  poison,  this  report  soon  vanished. 


MISCELLANEOUS    TRACTS. 

(TRANSLATED  FSOM  THE  LATIN.] 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS  * 


Of  the  Division  of  Bodies,  of  OorUinuiiy^  and  a 
Vacuum, 

Thought  I. 

The  theory  of  Democritus  relating^  to  atoms  b, 
if  not  true,  at  least  applicable  with  excellent  effect 
to  the  exposition  of  nature.  For  it  is  not  easy, 
except  on  the  hypothesis  of  atomic  particles,  ei- 
thec^to  grasp  in  thought,  or  express  in  words,  the 
real  exility  of  parts  in  nature,  such  as  it  is  disco- 
yerable  in  objects  themselyes. 

Now,  the  term  atom  is  taken  in  two  senses,  not 
materially  different  from  one  another.  It  is  taken 
either  to  signify  the  ultimate  term,  the  minutest 
subdirision,  in  the  section  or  breaking  down  of 
bodies ;  or  a  corpuscle  containing  in  it  no  vacuum. 
As  relates  to  the  first,  the  two  following  princi- 
ples may  be  safely  and  surely  laid  down.  The 
first  is,  that  there  exists  in  objects  an  attenuation 
and  minuteness  of  particles,  far  exceeding  all  that 
falls  under  ocular  obserration.  The  second  is, 
that  it  is  not  carried  to  infinity,  or  endless  divisi- 
bility. For  if  one  heedfully  attend,  he  will  find 
that  the  corpuscles  composing  bodies  which  pos- 
sess continuity,  far  transcend  in  subtility  those 
which  are  found  in  broken  and  discontinuous 
ones.  Thus  we  see  a  little  saffron,  intermixed 
and  stirred  in  water,  (a  cask  of  water  for  instance,) 
impart  to  it  such  a  tincture,  that  even  by  the  eye 
it  IS  easy  distinguishable  from  pure  water.  The 
particles  of  the  saffron  thus  disseminated  through 
the  water,  certainly  exceed  in  fineness  the  most 
impalpable  powder.  This  will  become  still  clearer, 
if  you  mingle  with  the  water  a  small  portion  of 
Brazilian-wood  ground  to  a  powder,  or  of  pome- 
granate flowers,  or  of  any  other  very  high  coloured 
•ubstanoe,  yet  which  wants  the  susceptibility  of 
saffron  to  diffuse  itself  in  liquids,  and  incorporate 
with  them. 

It  was  therefore  absurd  to  take  atoms  to  be  those 
minute  particles  which  are  visible  by  the  aid  of 
the  sun^s  light.    For  these  are  of  the  nature  of  a 
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powder,  but  an  atom,  as  Democritus  said  himself, 
no  one  either  has  seen  or  can  possibly  see.  But 
this  dispersion  of  substance  presents  itself  in  a 
still  more  surprising  light  in  odours.  For  if  a 
little  saffron  can  tinge  and  impregnate  a  whole 
cask  of  water,  a  little  civet  does  so  to  a  spacious 
chamber,  and  to  a  second,  and  a  third  successive- 
ly. And  let  none  imagine  that  odours  can  be 
propagated  like  light,  or  heat  and  cold,  without  a 
stream  of  effluvia  from  the  substance,  since  we 
may  observe  that  odours  are  tenacious  of  sdids, 
of  woods,  of  metallic  substances,  and  for  no  incon- 
siderable time,  and  that  they  can  be  extracted  and 
cleansed  away  from  these,  by  the  process  of  rob- 
bing and  washing.  But  that  in  these  and  similar 
cases,  the  subtilization  is  not  carried  to  infinity, 
no  man  in  his  senses  will  dispute,  since  this  sort 
of  radiation  or  diffusion  is  confined  to  certain 
spaces,  and  local  boundaries,  and  to  certain  quan- 
tities of  substance,  as  is  very  conspicuous  in  the 
abovementioned  instances. 

As  relates  to  atom  in  its  second  sense,  which 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  vacuum,  and  builds 
its  definition  of  atom  on  the  absence  of  the  va- 
cuum; it  was  an  excellent  and  valuable  distinc- 
tion which  Hero  so  carefully  drew,  when  he  de- 
nied the  existence  of  a  vacuum  coacervatum,  (or 
fully  formed,)  and  affirmed  a  vacuum  commistnm 
(or  interstitial  vacuum.)  For  when  he  saw  that 
Uiere  was  one  unbroken  chain  of  bodies,  and  that 
no  point  of  space  would  be  discovered  or  instanced, 
which  was  not  replenished  with  body ;  and  much 
more,  when  he  perceived  that  bodies  weighty  and 
massive  tended  upwards,  and  as  it  were  repu- 
diated and  violated  their  natures  rather  than  suffer 
complete  disruption  from  the  contiguous  body; 
he  came  to  the  full  determination  that  nature  i^ 
horred  a  vacuum  of  the  larger  description,  or  a 
vacuum  coacervatum.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
he  observed  the  same  quantity  of  matter  compos- 
ing a  body  in  a  state  of  contraction  and  coarcta- 
tion, and  again  in  one  of  expansion  and  dilatatioo, 
occupying  and  filling  unequal  spaces,  sometimes 
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smaller,  Bometunes  greater,  he  did  not  see  id  what 
manner  this  going  out  and  in  of  corpuscles,  in  re- 
ference to  their  position  in  that  body,  coald  exist, 
except  in  consequence  of  an  interspersed  vacuum, 
contracting  on  die  compression,  and  enlarging  on 
the  relaxation,  of  the  body.  For  it  was  clear  that 
this  contraction  of  necessity  was  produced  in  one 
of  three  ways ;  either  in  that  which  we  have  spe- 
cified, namely,  the  expulsion  of  a  vacuum  by 
means  of  pressure,  or  the  extrusion  of  some  other 
body  previously  incorporated,  or  the  possession  by 
bodies  of  some  natural  virtue  (whatever  it  might 
be)  of  concentration  and  diffusion  within  them- 
selves. As  relates  to  the  extrusion  of  the  rarer 
body,  it  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  that  involves  us  in 
an  endless  series  of  such  expulsions.  For  true  it 
is,  that  sponges  and  the  like  porous  substances, 
contract  by  the  ejection  of  the  air.  But  with  re- 
spect to  air  itself,  it  is  clear  from  manifold  experi- 
ments that  it  can  be  condensed  in  a  known  space. 
Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  the  finer  part  of  air 
itself  may  be  thus  eliminated  by  compressure, 
and  of  the  eliminated  part  another  part,  and  so  on 
to  infinity?  For  it  is  a  fact  most  decidedly  ad- 
yerse  to  such  an  opinion,  that,  the  rarer  bodies  are, 
they  are  susceptible  of  the  morecontraction ;  when 
the  contrary  ought  to  be  the  fact,  if  contraction 
was  performed  by  expressing  the  rarer  portion  of 
the  substance.  As  to  that  other  mode  of  solution, 
namely,  that  the  same  bodies  without  farther  al- 
teration undergo  various  degrees  of  rarity  and 
density,  it  is  not  worthy  of  elaborale  attention.  It 
seems  to  be  an  arbitrary  dictum,  depending  on  no 
cognisable  reason,  or  intelligible  principle,  like 
the  generality  of  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle,  lliere 
remains  then  the  third  way,  the  hypothesis  of  a 
vacuum.  Should  any  one  object  to  this,  that  it 
appears  a  difficult  and  even  impossible  supposi- 
tion, that  there  should  exist  an  interspersed  vacu- 
ity, where  body  is  everywhere  found ;  if  he  will 
only  reflect  calmly  and  maturely  on  the  instances 
we  have  just  adduced,  of  water  imbued  with  saf- 
fron, or  air  with  odours,  he  will  readily  discover 
that  no  portion  of  the  water  can  be  pointed  out 
where  there  is  not  the  saflfron,  and  yet  it  is  mani- 
fest, by  comparing  the  safiron  and  the  water  pre- 
vious to  their  intermixture,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
water  exceeds  by  many  times  the  bulk  of  the  saf- 
fron. Now,  if  so  subtile  an  interspersion  is  found 
to  take  place  in  different  bodies,  much  more  is 
such  interspersion  possible  in  the  case  of  a  body 
and  a  vacuum. 

Yet  the  theory  of  Hero,  a  mere  experimentalist, 
fell  short  of  that  of  the  illustrious  philosopher, 
Democritus,  in  this  particular  point,  namely,  that 
Hero,  not  finding  in  this  our  globe  a  vacuum  eoa- 
cervatnm,  denied  it,  therefore,  absolutely.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  existence  of  a  conir 
plete'vacuity  in  the  tracts  of  air,  where  there  are, 
undoubtedly,  greater  diffusions  of  substances. 

And  let  me  give  this  once  the  admonitiont  that, 


in  these  and  similar  investigations,  none  be  over- 
powered or  despair,  because  of  the  surpassing 
snbtilty  of  nature.  Let  him  reflect  that  things, 
in  their  units  and  their  aggregates,  are  equally 
mastered  by  calculation.  For,  one  expresses  or 
conceives  with  the  same  facility  a  thousand  years 
and  a  thousand  moments,  though  years  are  com- 
posed of  multitudes  of  moments.  And,  again, 
let  no  one  think  that  such  studies  are  matter  of 
speculative  curiosity,  rather  than  connected  with 
practical  effects  and  uses.  For,  it  is  observable, 
that  almost  all  the  philosophers  and  others,  who 
have  most  intensely  busied  themselves,  who  have 
probed  nature  to  the  quick,  as  it  were,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  experiment  and  practical  detail;  have 
been  led  on  to  such  investigations,  though  unfor/- 
tunate  in  the  mode  of  conducting  them.  Nor 
does  there  exist  a  more  powerful  and  more  certain 
cause  of  that  utter  barrenness  of  utility  which 
distinguishes  the  philosophy  of  the  day,  than  its 
ambitious  affectation  of  subtil  ty  about  mere  words 
or  vulgar  notions,  while  it  has  neither  pursued 
nor  planned  a  well  supported  investigaUon  of  the 
subtiity  of  nature.  , 

Of  the  equality  or  inequality  of  JitonUf  or  temintd 
Fartielet, 

II. 

The  theories  and  maxims  of  Pythagoras  were, 
for  the  most  part,  better  adapted  to  found  a  pecu- 
liar order  of  religionists,  than  to  open  a  new 
school  in  philosophy,  as  was  verified  by  the 
event  For,  that  system  of  training  prevailed 
and  flourished  more  under  the  sway  of  the  Mani- 
chsan  heresy  and  Mahomedan  superstition,  than 
among  philosophic  individuals.  Notwithstanding 
this,  his  opinion  that  the  world  was  composed  of 
numbers,  may  be  taken  in  a  sense  in  which  it 
goes  deep  into  the  elementary  principles  of  na- 
ture. For,  there  are  (as  indeed  there  may  be) 
two  doctrines  with  respect  to  atoms  or  seminal 
particles;  the  one  that  of  Democritus,  which 
ascribes  to  atoms  inequality  one  to  another,  figure, 
and,  in  virtue  of  figure,  position;  the  other,  that 
of  Pythagoras,  perhaps,  which  affirms  them  to  be 
all  precisely  equal  and  alike.  Now,  he  who 
ascribes  to  atoms  equality,  necessarily  makes 
all  things  depend  on  numbers;  while  he  who 
clothes  them  with  other  attributes,  admits,  in 
addition  to  mere  numbers,  or  modes  of  assem- 
blage, certain  primitive  properties  inherent  in 
single  atoms.  Now,  the  practical  question  colla- 
teral to  the  theoretical  one,  and  which  ought  to 
determine  its  limits,  is  this,  which  Democritus 
proposes :  whether  all  things  can  be  made  out  of 
all  1  To  me,  however,  this  question  appears  not 
to  have  been  maturely  weighed,  if  it  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  an  immediate  transmutation 
of  bodies.  It  is,  whether  all  things  do  not  pass 
through  an  appointed  circuit  and  succession  of 
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transformationsy  that  is  the  legitimate  subject 
of  ipqairy.  For,  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  the 
^meDtary  particles,  though  they  were  originally 
equal,  become,  after  having  been  cast  into  certain 
assemblages  and  knots,  entirely  impregnated  with 
the  nature  of  the  dissimilar  bodies  they  compose, 
till  the  several  assemblages  or  knots  of  matter 
undergo  solution ;  so  that  the  properties  and  affec- 
tions of  things  in  concretion,  ofifer  no  less  resist- 
ance and  impediment  to  immediate  transmutation, 
than  of  things  in  their  simplest  elements.  But 
Oemocritus,  acute  as  he  is  in  tracing  the  principles 
of  quieseent  body,  is  found  unequal  to  himself, 
and  deficient  in  knowledge  of  his  subject,  when 
he  comes  to  examine  the  principles  of  motion ;  a 
common  failing  of  all  the  philosophers.  And,  I 
know  not  but  the  iayestigations  we  are  now 
handling,  of  the  primary  character  of  seminal 
and  atomic  particles,  is  of  a  utility  greatly  supe- 
rior to  all  others  whatsoever,  aa  forming  the 
sovereign  rule  of  action  and  of  power,  and  the 
true  criterion  of  hope  and  operation.  Another 
inquiry,  also,  proceeds  from  it,  less  comprehen- 
sively useful,  indeed,  in  its  scope,  but  more 
immediately  connected  with  practice  and  use- 
ful works.  It  is  respecting  separation  and  al- 
teration, that  is,  what  operations  are  the  effect 
of  separation,  and  what  of  the  other  process. 
For,  it  is  an  error  habitual  to  the  human  mind, 
and  which  has  derived  great  force  and  depth  from 
the  philosophy  of  the  alchymists,  to  'ascribe  those 
appearances  to  separation  which  look  quite  the 
other  way.  For  instance,  when  water  passes 
into  the  state  of  vapour,  one  would  readily  sup- 
pose that  the  more  subtile  part  of  the  fluid  was 
extricated,  and  the  grosser  remained,  as  is  seen 
in  wood,  where  part  flies  off*  in  flame  and  smoke, 
part  is  left  in  the  form  of  ashes.  One  might  infer 
that  something  analogous  to  this  takes  place  in 
the  water  also,  though  not  so  discernible  to  obser- 
vation. For,  though  the  whole  mass  of  water  is 
observed  to  bubble  up  and  waste  away,  yet  it 
might  occur,  that  a  sort  of  sediment  of  it,  its 
ashes,  as  it  were,  still  remained  in  the  vessel. 
Yet,  such  an  impression  is  delusive ;  for  it  is 
most  certain,  that  the  entire  body  of  water  may 
be  converted  into  air,  and  if  any  portion  still 
continues  in  the  vessel,  that  does  not  happen  in 
consequence  of  its  separation  and  segregation  as 
the  grosser  part,  but  because  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  fluid,  though  of  precisely  the  same  sub- 
stance with  the  part  which  evaporates,  remains  in 
eontact  with  the  internal  surfiice  of  the  vessel. 
The  same  thing  is  distinctly  visible  in  the  case 
of  quicksilver,  the  whole  of  which  is  volatilized 
and  then  condensed  again  without  the  subtraction 
of  the  smallest  particle.  In  the  oil  of  lamps,  too, 
and  in  the  tallow  of  candles,  the  whole  of  the  fat 
is  sublimated,  and  there  is  no  incineration, 
for  the  fuliginous  matter  is  formed,  not  before, 


but  after  the  ignition,  and  is,  so  to  spoak,  tlis 
corpse  of  the  flame,  not  a  deposition  of  the  oil 
or  tallow. 

And  this  lays  open  one  way  to  overturn  dia 
theory  of  Democrit^s,  with  respect  to  the  diver- 
sity of  seminal  particles  or  atoms ;  a  way,  I  8ay» 
in  the  process  of  investigating  nature  herself:  in 
opinion,  indeed,  there  is  another  way  to  overturn 
it,  much  more  smooth  and  easy,  as  the  received 
philosophy  assumes  its  phantasmal  matter  to  be 
common  to  the  forms  of  nature,  and  equally  sua* 
ceptible  of  them  all. 

Of  the  ReminneMB  of  the  JineienU  in  incutigqiing 
Motion  and  moving  Prindplet, 

m. 

To  place  the  investigation  of  nature  chiefly  in 
the  consideration  and  examination  of  motion,  is 
the  characteristic  of  him  who  has  an  eye  to  prac- 
tical effect  as  his  object.  And  to  indulge  in  me- 
ditation and  revery,  respecting  the  principles  of 
nature  viewed  as  quiescent,  belongs  to  anch  as 
desire  to  spin  out  dissertations,  or  supply  matter 
of  argupaentative  subtlety.  Now  those  princi- 
ples Icall  quiescent,  which  inform  us  of  what 
elements  things  are  compounded,  and  consist; 
but  not  by  what  energy  or  in  what  way  they 
effect  these  coalitions.  For  it  is  not  enongfaf 
with  a  view  to  action  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
power  and  operation  of  man,  nor  does  it  in  bet 
bear  materially  on  these,  ends  at  all,  to  know 
what  are  the  constituent  parts  of  thingSt  if  yon 
are  ignorant  of  the  modes  and  processes  of  their 
transformations  and  metamorphoses.  For  to  take 
an  example  from  the  mechanical  adepts,  (in  whose 
heated  imagination  those  famous  speculations 
regarding  the  first  principles  of  nature  appear  to 
have  had  their  origin,)  is  the  man  who  knows 
the  simples  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  an 
alexipharmic,  (or  antidote,)  necessarily  able  in 
consequence,  to  prepare  an  alexipharmicl  Or  is 
he  who  has  got  a  correct  analysis  of  the  ingr^ 
dients  of  sugar,  glass,  or  canvass,  to  be  therefore 
supposed  a  master  of  the  art  of  their  preparation 
and  manufacture  t  Yet  it  is  in  specolating  and 
inquiring  with  respect  to  this  description  of  deed 
principles,  that  the  meditations  of  men  have 
been  hitherto  principally  absorbed:  as  if  one 
were,  of  set  purpose  and  resolution,  to  employ 
himself  in  poring  over  the  dissection  of  the  dead 
carcass  of  nature,  rather  than  to  set  himaelf  to 
ascertain  the  powers  and  properties  of  living 
nature.  Indeed,  the  examination  of  the  princi- 
ples of  motion  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  by  the  way,  so  that  it  paseee  admiration 
in  what  a  perfunctory  and  remiss  manner,  a  anb- 
ject  of  all  others  the  most  momentone  and  most 
useful,  has  been  investigated  and  treated.  For,  Is 
turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  i 
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which  are  aotoally  diseoorsed  of;  will  the  im- 
palse  eommanicated  to  matter  hj  priTatton,  the 
fonnation  of  matter  on  mind,  (or  archetypal 
ideas,)  the  coalition  of  like  particles,  the  fortui- 
tous play  of  atoms  in  vacancy,  the  enmity  and 
friendship  supposed  to  exist  in  substances,  the 
mutual  action  of  hearen  and  earth  on  one  another, 
the  commerce  of  the  elements  by  the  intermedia- 
tion of  consenting  properties,  the  influence  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  occult  and  specific  medicinal 
powers  and  properties  of  drugs,  fate,  fortune, 
necessity;  will,  I  say,  such  vague  generalities  as 
these,  which  are  nothing  but  phantasms  and 
spectral  illusions,  floating  about  and  playing  on 
the  surface  of  things,  as  in  water,  really  advance 
the  blessings,  or  effectually  augment  the  powers 
of  mani  -  They  indeed  occupy  or  rather  inflate 
the  imagination,  but  contribute  absolutely  nothing 
to  establish  new  mediods  of  woriung  nature,  to 
the  power  of  altering  her  forms,  or  commanding 
her  motions.  And,  again,  all  their  attempts  to 
reason  and  subtilize  regarding  motion,  natural 
and  violent,  motion  self-determined  or  impressed 
exteriorly,  the  limitations  of  motion,  these  too  do 
not  enter  to  any  depth  the  trunk  of  nature,  but 
show  rather  like  figures  inscribed  in  the  hark. 
Wherefore  dismissing  such  speculations,  or  con- 
damning  them  to  exile  among  the  theatres  of 
popular  tiisplay,  we  mnst  make  it  our  business  to 
trace  those  affections  and  tendencies  of  things, 
by  which  that  surprising  multiplicity  of  effects 
and  of  changes,  visible  alike  in  the  works  of -art 
and  of  nature,  grows  up  and  emerges  into  view. 
We  must  thus  endeavour  to  bind  nature  as  a 
Proteus ;  for  the  various  species  of  motions,  duly 
discovered  and  methodically  discriminated,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  true  bonds  to  tie  this  Proteus 
withal.  For  according  as  the  just  impulses  and 
restraints  of  motion,  that  is,  of  matter  stimulated 
to  activity  or  restrained  in  it,  are  invented  and 
applied,  there  follows  the  capacity  of  modifying 
and  transmuting  matter  itself. 

Cjf  the  eomnum  Ditition  cf  Motion^  HuU  it  u 
equally  defident  in  poifU  cf  Utility  and  Di^ 
criminaHon. 

IV. 

The  division  of  motion  in  the  philosophy  in 
vogue  appears  to  be  superficial  and  without  foun^ 
dation,  as  it  forms  its  distribution  of  it  only  by 
its  effects,  and  does  not  at  all  conduce  to  our 
knowledge  of  it  by  its  causes.  For  generation, 
corruption,  increase,  diminution,  alteration,  re- 
moval to  place,  are  only  the  operations  and  effects 
of  motions,  which  having  attained  to  the  produc* 
tion  of  a  visible  transmutation  of  things,  palpa- 
ble to  vulgar  observation,  are  (in  the  inertness  of 
common  apprehension)  distinguished  by  th^e 
appellations.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  mean- 
ing of  ths  terms  stands  thus  >-4hat  whan  bodiaty 
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in  the  progression  of  their  mouon,  (of  whatever 
character  the  motion  be  )  have  reached  that  point 
at  which  they  assume  a  new  form,  or  lay  aside 
the  old,  (forming  a  sort  of  full  break,  and  the 
completion  of  a  regular  stage  of  that  motion,) 
this  is  termed  the  motion  of  generation  and  corw 
ruption.  Again,  if,  the  configuration  remaining 
the  same,  they  acquire  only  a  new  quantity  or 
measure  of  dimension,  this  is  called  the  motion 
of  increase  and  diminution ;  so  also,  if  the  mass 
and  the  outline  of  the  object  remain  unaltered, 
yet  its  quality,  operations,  and  properties,  under- 
go change,  this  is  said  to  be  the  motion  of  altera- 
tion ;  lastly,  if  the  body  continue  unmodified  in 
figure,  matter,  and  quantity,  but  change  its  placet 
and  that  only,  this  is  indicated  by  the  words, 
motion  of  removal.  But  to  him  who  looks  into 
this  matter  with  something  more  of  penetration 
and  accuracy,  these  phrases  will  appear  to  repre- 
sent only  points  in  the  measurement  of  motioQi 
pauses  and  breaks  in  it,  or,  as  it  were,  the  suo- 
cessive  courses  motions  have  to  run,  and  tasks 
they  have  to  perform,  but  to  convey  no  real  dis- 
tinctions; as  they  only  point  to  that  which  has 
been  done,  but  scarcely  even  hint  at  the  mode  of 
doing  it.  Words  of  this  description  are  required 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  information,  and  adjust* 
ed  to  the  forms  of  the  scholastic  logic,  but  they 
are  utterly  unproductive  of  physical  knowledge. 
For  they  all  signify  motions  combined,  re-com- 
bined, and  in  manifold  ways  still  further  com- 
bined; whereas  men  of  more  acute  meditation 
ought  to  penetrate  to  simpler  principles.  For  the 
principles,  the  sources,  the  causes^  and  the  modes 
of  motion,  that  is,  the  tendencies  and  appetenci^ 
of  every  form  of  matter,  are  the  proper  field  of 
philosophy ;  and  so  in  their  order  the  modes  of 
communicating  and  stimulating  motion,  its  re* 
straints,  retardations,  lines,  impediments,  its 
reactions  and  combinations,  its  indirect  paths  and 
concatenations,  in  short,  the  entire  progression  of 
motions.  For  of  little  avail  are  windy  disputa- 
tions, or  specious  discourses,  or  vague  meditac 
tions,  or,  lastly,  plausible  maxims.  The  busi- 
ness is,  by  well  digested  methods,  and  a  manage- 
ment adapted  to  nature,  to  acquire  a  capacity  to 
control,  to  intensify,  to  remit,  to  combine  with 
other  motions,  to  let  gently  down,  to  bring  to  a 
pause  the  motion  of  every  portion  of  susceptible 
matter,  and  so  to  accomplish  the  conservation^ 
the  modification,  and  the  transformation  of  bodies* 
We  must,  however,  direct  our  inquiries  princi- 
pally to  those  motions  which  are  uncompoundedf 
original,  ultimate,  of  which  the  rest  are  oonstito^ 
ted.  For  it  is  most  unquestionable,  that  in  pro^ 
portion  as  simpler  motions  are  discovered,  in  the 
same  proportion  will  the  power  of  man  be 
augmented,  delivered  from  the  trammel  of  using 
only  specific  and  elaborated  substances,  and 
invigorated  to  strike  out  new  lines  of  operation. 
And,  asiiiiedlyt  tiaee  tiie  woidi  or  vocttUee  of 
9M 
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all  lan^agee,  in  all  their  prodigious  Tariety,  are 
eompounded  of  a  few  simple  characters,  so,  in 
like  manner,  are  the  agencies  and  powers  of  the 
universe  composed  of  a  few  primary  properties  or 
original  springs  of  motion.  And  disgraceful 
would  it  be  to  mankind,  to  have  studied  with 
such  pertinacious  exactness  the  tinkle  of  their 
own  utterance ;  but  to  have  been  in  the  tongue 
of  nature  unlearned,  and  like  the  barbarians  of 
primeval  times,  before  letters  were  invented,  dis- 
tinguishing only  the  compounded  sound  or  ex- 
pression, but  incapable  of  analyzing  it  into 
llementary  tones  and  characters. 

Of  a  fixed  Sum  of  Matter^  and  that  Change  iahe» 
place  without  Annihilaiion  of  Subetanee, 

V. 

That  all  things  change,  that  nothing  really 
perishes,  and  the  mass  of  matter  remains  abso- 
lutely the  same,  is  sufficiently  evident.  And  as 
the  Divine  omnipotence  was  required  to  create 
any  thing  out  of  nothing,  so  also  is  that  omnipo- 
tence to  make  any  thing  lapse  into  nothing. 
Whether  that  would  take  place,  by  a  withdrawing 
of  the  preserving  energy,  or  by  the  act  of  anni- 
hilation, is  of  no  importance ;  this  much  is  neces- 
sary, the  interposition  of  a  decree  of  the  Creator. 
Having  laid  down  this  as  an  aphorism,  we  would, 
in  order  to  fix  the  wandering  of  the  mind,  and 
prevent  the  supposition  that  we  mean  some  in- 
yented  matter  of  the  schools,  intimate  thus  much 
in  further  explanation;  namely,  that  the  matter 
here  introduced  by  us,  is  such,  and  with  such 
attributes  invested,  that  it  may  be  truly  affirmed 
of  it,  that  more  of  that  matter  is  present  in  one 
body,  and  less  (though  they  occupy  the  same 
dimensions)  in  another.  For  instance,  there  is 
more  of  it  in  lead,  less  in  water,  greatly  less  still 
in  air,  and  that  not  in  a  vague  sense,  or  a  dubious 
and  unsatisfactory  manner,  but  specifically,  so  as 
to  be  matter  of  exact  computation,  as  that  there  is 
twice  as  much  of  it  in  this  body,  thrice  as  much 
in  that,  and  so  on.  If  any  one  were  to  say,  then, 
that  air  could  be  made  out  of  water,  or  water, 
again,  out  of  air,  I  should  listen  to  him;  but 
should  lie  say,  that  a  like  quantity  of  water  could 
be  made  into  a  like  quantity  of  air,  I  should  not 
listen.  For  that  would  be  equivalent  to  saying 
that  something  could  be  made  into  nothing.  In 
like  manner,  conversely,  if  he  were  to  say  that  a 
determinate  quantity  of  air  (that,  for  example, 
contained  in  a  vessel  of  a  given  measure)  could 
be  converted  into  a  like  quantity  of  water,  it 
would  be  the  same  as  saying  that  something  can 
be  made  out  of  nothing.  From  these  principles, 
three  rales  or  practical  directions  seem  to  me 
deducible,  in  order  that  men  may  with  greater 
skill,  snd,  in  consequence  of  skill,  with  greater 
success,  conduct  their  trade  with  nature.  The 
first  is  in  this  wise,  that  men  ought  often  to  con- 


trol nature  by  a  counter-reckoning,  in  giving  im 
her  account;  that  is,  that  when  they  see  aoflM 
body,  which  had  previously  been  full  in  the  eja 
of  sense,  make  its  escape  and  vanish,  they  ahonU 
not  at  once,  as  it  were,  autlienticate  and  clear  off 
the  account  of  nature,  till  a  correct  Toncher  hat 
been  given  to  them,  whither  such  body  has  tiana- 
ferred  itself,  and  in  what  it  has  found  a  reeipieot 
This,  as  matters  now  go,  is  moat  carelessly  donti 
and  contemplation  in  general  stops  Mrith  appear* 
ances ;  thus  men  are  ignorant  of  the  recipieoi  ci 
flame,  the  most  common  of  substances  ;  for  it  is  a 
perfect  fallacy  to  suppose  that  it  is  conTerted  into 
the  substance  of  the  air.     The  second  is  thai; 
that  while  men  regard  the  property  inherent  ia 
matter  of  being  self-sustained,  and  not  dropping 
into  annihilation  or  dissolution,  as  an  adamantina 
necessity  of  nature,  they  ought  to   permit  do 
method  to  escape  them  of  torturing  and  agitating 
matter,  if  they  would  detect  and  drag  to  light  ita 
ultimate    workings    and    obstinately    preserved 
secrets.    Now,  this  may  seem  to  be,  what  I  at 
once  admit  that  it  is,  an  admonition  which  it 
requires  little  sagacity  to  give  : — ^yet  it  seems  to 
contain  in  it  something  of  real  nse;  it  ia  not  a 
counsel  that  has  nothing  in  it.      Let  us  now, 
however,  add  to  this  subject,  if  you  please,  a 
sprinkling  of  actual  observation.    Thus,  then,  the 
greatest  difficulty  man  encounters  in  operatiaD  or 
experiment  is,  that  it  is  scarcely  poaaible  to  keep 
together,  act  upon,  and  master  the  refractoiy  pro- 
perties of  a  given  quantity  of  matter,  without  saeh 
substance  undergoing  diminution  or  augmenta- 
tion ;  but  a  separation  of  the  parts  taking  place, 
the  effort  of  experiment  is  rendered,  in  the  last 
resort,  abortive.    Now,  separation  interposes  thas 
in  two  ways;  either  so  that  a  part  of  the  mattv 
flies  off,  as  in  extraction,  or,  at  least,  that  a  segia- 
gation  of  parts  takes  place,  as  in  cream.    Tlw 
intention,  therefore,  of  a  complete  ar.d  thoroof^ 
change  of  bodies  is  no  other  than  to  Tex  matter 
by  every  well    digested    method  of  acmtiBy; 
always,  however,  with  due  prevention  of  these 
two  kinds  of  separation,  during  the  period  of  soch 
process.    For  then,  and  not  till  then,  ia  matter 
truly  delivered  up  bound  into  our  hands,  when 
every  avenue  of  escape  has  been  closed  up.    Hie 
third  direction  is  ^is,  that  when  men  behold 
alterations  take  place  in  the  same  seeticm  of  mat- 
ter, without  its  being  either  increased  or  diaii- 
nished,  they  should  first  free  their  imagination  fnm 
the  deeply-rooted  error,  that  alteration  is  eflfeeted 
by  separation  alone ;  and  should  then  begin  pain- 
fully and  carefully  to  discriminate  the  varioas 
forms  of  alteration,  when  they  ought  to  be  plaeed 
to  the  account  of  separation,  when  to  that  of  dis- 
organization only,  and  a  different  collooatioii  of 
the  same  parts,  without  other  separation ;  whea 
to  that  of  both  together.     For  I  do  not  believe, 
that  when  we  shuffle  hard,  throw  about,  aad 
meliorate  in  oor  hands  a  harsh  and  ontiiBaly  pav 
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bj  which  it  acquires  sweetness,  or  when  amber 
or  a  diamond  reduced  to  an  extremely  fine  dust, 
are  divested  of  colour,  that  there  is  any  perceptible 
fraction  of  the  substance  of  eitlier  lost,  but  only 
that  their  component  parts  are  arranged  differently 
as  to  place. 

It  remains  that  we  try  to  eradicate  from  the 
minds  of  men  an  error  of  which  the  influence  is 
such,  thai  if  credit  continues  to  be  attached  to  it, 
several  of  the  investigations  we  have  mentioned 
must  be  given  up  in  despair  as  impracticable. 
For  it  is  the  common  persuasion,  that  the  ethers 
(or  spirits)  of  substances,  when  they  have  been 
brought  to  an  extreme  degree  of  exility  by  heat, 
evaporate  even  in  the  most  solid  vessels,  (such  as 
silver  or  glass  retorts,)  through  certain  impercep- 
tible pores  and  crevices.  This  is  not  true.  For 
neither  air,  nor  such  ethers,  not  even  flame  itself, 
volatilize  so  perfectly,  as  to  become  capable  of 
seeking  Or  finding  emission  through  such  orifices. 
But  as  an  exceeding  small  aperture  does  not  per- 
mit the  escape  of  water,  so  neither  do  such  pores 
the  passage  of  air.  For,  as  air  is  a  fluid  rarer  by 
far  than  water,  so  such  pores  are  proportionally 
much  more  minute  than  visible  apertures.  Nor 
would  suffocation  in  a  covered  vessel  be  inevita- 
ble, if  such  exudations  either  existed,  or  were 
competent  to  produce  their  supposed  effect.  And 
the  instance  diey  adduce  is  pitiful,  or  rather  a  fit 
subject  for  pity,  as  are  most  of  the  speculations 
of  the  common  philosophy,  when  they  are  brought 
down  to  details.  They  say,  that  if  ignited  paper 
be  put  in  a  cup,  and  the  mouth  of  the  cup  inverted 
on  a  vessel  of  water,  the  water  is  ihenr  drawn  up- 
wards; their  reason  is,  that  after  the  flame,  and 
the  air  subtilized  by  the  flame,  occupying  as  they 
had  done  a  certain  portion  of  the  interior  space, 
had  passed  out  through  the  pores  of  the  vessel,  it 
remains  that  some  other  body  should  succeed  to 
their  place.  The  same,  they  say,  is  tlie  case  in 
cupping  glasses,  which  raise  the  flesh.  And  with 
respect  to  the  water  and  the  flesh  succeeding 
another  body  which  is  displaced,  their  notion  is  a 
just  one  enough,  but  of  the  cause  which  produces 
that  effect,  a  most  ignorant  one.  For  there  is  no 
*  emission,  creating  vacant  space,  but  only  the  con- 
traction of  that  body.  For  the  body  into  which 
the  flame  has  passed  now  occupies  much  less 
space  than  before  the  flame  had  been  extinguish- 
ed. It  is  thus  that  a  vacuum  is  formed,  desiderat- 
ing the  succession  of  something  else.  And  this 
is  perfectly  clear  in  the  instance  of  cupping 
glasses.  For  when  they  wish  them  to  act  more 
powerfully  on  the  flesh,  they  apply  to  them 
.  sponges  filled  with  cold  water,  that  the  cold  may 
condense  the  imprisoned  air,  and  make  it  gather 
itself  up  into  smaller  space. 

Thus  do  we  extricate  men  from  the  anxiety  and 
the  dispiriting  impression  engendered  by  the  ease 
with  which  such  finer  spirits  effect  their  libera- 
tion; since  tdevi^ry  spirits  which  they  are  chiefly 


I  desirous  to  confine,  odours,  savours,  and  the  like, 
I  do  not  really  exhale  from*  their  prisons,  but  are 
lost  within  them. 

Of  seeming  Quie$eenee^  of  Constateney,  and  of 
Fluidity* 

VI. 

That  certain  bodies  appear  quiescent  and  void 
of  motion,  is  a  just  impression  in  reference  to  their 
wholes  or  aggregates,  but  as  respects  their  parts, 
it  misleads  men^s  opinion.  For  simple  and  abso- 
lute  immobility,  either  In  the  parts  or  the  totality 
of  bodies,  there  is  none;  but  what  is  so  regarded, 
is  the  effect  of  the  obstacles,  restraints,  and 
balances  with  one  another,  subsisting  among 
motions.  For  instance,  when  in  the  vessels  per- 
forated at  the  bottom,  which  we  use  in  watering 
gardens,  the  water  does  not  find  vent  through  the 
holes,  if  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  be  closed,  it  is 
evident  that  this  is  occasioned  by  the  resilient 
motion,  not  the  quiescent  property  of  the  water. 
For  the  water  desires  to  fall,  precisely  as  much 
as  if  it  were  performing  the  act  of  descent;  but 
as  there  is  not  a  body  to  fill  up  the  vacuity  formed 
at  the  top  of  the  vessel,  the  water  at  the  bottom 
is  drawn  back,  and  with  considerable  force,  by 
the  water  at  the  top.  Thus,  in  wrestling,  if  a 
man  grasp  another  weaker  than  himself  in  such 
a  way  that  he  is  unable  to  move,  and  yet  con- 
tinues to  strain  his  utmost,  the  motion  of  renitency 
is  not  made  less  because  it  is  mastered  and  tied 
by  the  stronger  motion. 

Now,  the  observation  we  make  on  false  quies- 
cence is  useful  to  be  known  in  numberless  cases, 
and  affords  no  little  light  in  the  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  or  of  consistency 
and  fluidity.  For  solids  seem  to  remain  at  rest 
in  their  positions,  but  liquids  subject  to  agitation 
and  interfusion  of  parts.  Thus  a  column,  or  any 
other  figured  body  of  water,  cannot  be  raised  as 
one  of  wood  or  stone.  It  is,  therefore,  hastily 
supposed  that  the  upper  parts  of  the  water  tend 
(in  their  natural  motion,  as  it  is  termed)  to  flow 
downwards,  but  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
wood  not.  But  this  is  not  true;  since  in  the 
parts  of  the  wood  forming  its  top,  there  exists 
the  same  tendency  to  motion  downwards  as  in 
water;  and  it  would  be  brought  into  act,  were  it 
not  fettered  and  drawn  the  other  way  by  a 
superior  motion.  Now,  the  appetite  of  continuity 
or  horror  of  separation,  which  is  in  itself  no  less 
incident  to  water  than  to  wood,  is  in  the  wood 
stronger  than  the  motion  of  gravity,  in  water 
weaker.  For  that  liquids  also  partake  of  this 
motion,  is  manifest.  Thus  we  see  in  a  succession 
of  waterdrops,  how,  to  prevent  a  solution  of  con- 
tinuity, the  water  draws  itself  out  and  tapers  to 
a  thin  filament,  so  long  as  the  fluid  which  suc- 
ceeds supplies  the  means ;  but  should  water  be 
wanting  to  maintain  die  continuity,  it  then  gatheri 
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itself  Int.^  globules,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
eonsiderably  greater  than  the  filament  previously 
formed.  In  the  same  way  we  see  that  the  water 
with  difficulty  admits  of  being  broken  into  more 
minute  particles,  since  it  does  not,  without  having 
been  shaken,  exude  by  its  natural  gravity  through 
apertures  and  crevices,  if  they  be  somewhat 
minute.  It  is  evident,  then*  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  continuity  in  fluids  also,  but,  weak.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  it  is  strong  in  solids,  and 
predominates  over  the  natural  motion,  or  that  of 
gravity.  For  if  any  one  conceives  that  in  a  pillar 
of  wood  or  stone,  the  upper  parts  do  not  through- 
out affect  descent,  but  rather  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  entirely  the  same  position,  he  will 
easily  set  himself  right,  by  considering  that  a 
column  or  a  similar  structure,  if  the  altitude  is 
disproportioned  to  the  base,  or  exceeds  the  due 
relation  io  it,  cannot  stand,  but  is  precipitated  by 
its  own  gravity.  So  that  in  very  elevated  piles 
of  building  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  incline 
to  the  pyramidal  form,  and  narrow  to  an  apex. 
What  that  principle  in  Mature  is,  however,  which 
determines  the  intensity  or  weakness  of  the  affec- 
tion of  continuity,  will  not  easily  occur  to  the 
inquirer.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  suggested  that 
the  parts  of  solids  are  moi^  conc(Dntrated  and 
compact,  those  of  liquids  more  lax,  or  that  in 
liquids  there  was  an  ether,  ^e  principle  of  fluidity, 
which  was  wanting  in  solids  and  the  like.  But 
neither  of  these  explanations  is  recpncileable  to 
truth;  for  it  is  apparent  that  snow  and  wax, 
wiiich  can  be  divided,  cast  into  form,  and  receive 
the  impression  of  other  bodies,  are  a  much  rarer 
substance  than  inelted  quicksilver  or  lead ;  as  is 
proved  by  a  comparison  of  their  weight.  But  if 
any  one  still  insists  that  it  is  possible  that  snow 
or  wax,  though  (as  a  whole)  less  gross  than 
quicksilver,  may,  nevertheless,  have  its  parts  dis- 
posed more  closely  and  compactly,  yet,  that  as  it 
is  a  porous  body,  containing  many  cavities  and 
much  air,  it  is,  therefore,  rendered  lighter  as  a 
whole:  as  is  the  case  of  pumicestone,  which, 
though  in  comparing  the  size  of  both,  it  be  per- 
haps lighter  than  wood,  nevertheless,  if  both  be 
ground  to  a  dust,  the  dust  of  the  pumicestone  will 
outweigh  that  of  the  wood,  because  the  porosity 
of  the  former  no  longer  continues :  these  are  Well 
observed  and  well  objected  facts.  But  what  shall 
be  said  of  melted  snow  or  wax,  where  the  same 
interstices  are  now  filled  up :  or  what  of  gum 
mastic  and  the  like  substances,  which  have  no 
perceptible  cavities  of  the  kind,  and  are  yet  lighter 
than  several  liquids  1  As  to  the  allegation  of  an 
ether  by  the  virtue  and  impulse  of  which  things 
are  put  into  the  state  of  being  fluid,  that,  no 
doubt,  is  at  the  first  glance  probable,  and  falls  in 
kindly  with  the  common  notions :  but  in  the  ex- 
perience of  actual  nature,  it  is  much  more  hard  to 
admit,  and  inaccorate,  beuag  not  merely  unsup- 


ported by  sound  reason,  but  almost  repugnant  to 
it.  For  that  other  of  which  they  speak,  has  for 
its  proper  efifect  (surprising  as  the  saying  may 
appear)  consistency,  not  fluidity.  This  is  also 
very  well  seen  in  the  instance  of  snow,  where, 
though  the  substance  be  a  concrete  of  air  and 
water,  and  the  water  and  air  be  separate  fluids, 
yet  the  union  of  the  two  produces  consistency. 
Should  any  one  objects  that  this  consistency  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous 
part  by  cold,  and  not  by  means  of  the  incorporated 
air,  he  will  correct  himself  by  observing  that 
froth  also,  which  is  a  body  similar  to  snow,  is  not 
in  any  way  condensed  by  cold.  Yet,  if  he  still 
press  the  objection,  by  saying  that  in  the  forma- 
tion of  foam  there  is  still  an  antecedent  condensa- 
tion, not  indeed  by  the  action  of  cold,  but  by 
agitation  and  concussion :  let  him  take  a  lesson 
from  the  boys,  who  with  a  slight  inspiration  of 
air  through  a  pipe  or  reed,  and  by  the  aid  of  some 
water  rendered  rather  more  viscid  by  mixing  a 
little  soap  with  it,  form  a  strange  tarriform  con- 
geries of  bubble$. 

The  case,  in  fact,  stands  thus :  bodies  at  the 
contact  of  a  friendly  or  homogeneous  body  relax 
and  fall  to  solution ;  at  that  of  a  dissimilar  body 
they  contract  and  hold  themselves  erect  and  aloot 
The  application,  therefore,  of  an  incongruous  body 
is  the  cause  of  consistency.  Thus  we  see  ofl 
mixed  with  water,  as  takes  place  in  preparing 
unguents,  in  so  far  divest  itself  of  the  fluidity 
which  before  prevailed,  both  in  the  water  and  the 
oil.  On  the  contrary,  we  observe  paper  moistened 
with  water  become  flaccid  and  lose  its  consisteiH 
cy,  (which  was  considerable,  by  reason  of  the  air 
which  had  penetrated  its  pores,)  but  when  moist- 
ened  with  oil,  the  cohesion  is  less  aflected,  ba- 
cause  it  has  less  congruity  with  paper.  We  see 
the  same  thing  take  place  also  in  sugar  and  the 
like  substances,  which  soften  into  commixUua 
with  water  and  wine ;  and  not  only  blend  intima- 
tely with  these  fluids,  but  even  attact  and  sock 
them  up. 

€f  the  Harmony  cf  sentient  Bodiet  tciih  inaentUsiL 

vn. 

The  afifections  of  bodies  endowed  with  sense 
and  destitute  of  it,  have  great  conformity  with  one 
another,  except  that  in  the  sentient  body,  there  is 
the  addition  of  spirit.  For  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
corresponds  with  a  mirror  and  with  water,  and  by 
a  similar  property  admits  and  refracts  the  images 
of  light  and  of  visible  objects.  The  organ,  too, 
of  hearing  is  analogous  to  the  obstructed  part  o' 
a  cave-like  passage,  from  which  part  the  voice  and 
all  sound  best  reverberates.  The  attractions,  also, 
of  inanimate  objects,  and  again  their  afifections  of 
horror  and  flight,  (those  I  mean  which  come  of 
their  own  spontaneous  motion,)  are  correlative  to 
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smell  and  to  odooTS  grateful  and  offensive  in  the 
c^use  of  animals.  But  the  capacity  of  touch  and 
taste,  like  a  prophet  and  interpreter,  delivers  to 
the  mind  all  ihB  modes  either  of  forcible  appeal, 
or  of  benign  and  insinuating  flattery  to  the  sense, 
which  are  incident  to  inanimate  substances,  and 
all  the  forms  they  assume  under  the  influence  of 
these  affections.  For  compressions,  expansions, 
•orrosions,  separations,  and  the  like,  are,  in  things 
without  life,  invisible  in  their  progress,  and  are 
not  perceived  till  the  effect  is  manifest.  But  all 
violence  to  the  organization  of  animals  is  accom- 
panied with  a  sense  of  pain,  according  to  their 
different  kinds  and  peculiar  natures,  owing  to  that 
sentient  essence  which  pervades  their  frames* 
And  from  this  principle  n>ay  be  inferred  the  know- 
ledge whether  haply  any  animal  possesses  some 
additional  sense,  besides  those  commonly  ob- 
served, and  what  senses  and  how  many  can  pos- 
sibly exist  in  the  whole  circle  of  animated  nature. 
For  from  the  affections  of  matter  duly  analysed, 
will  follow  the  number  of  the  senses,  if  there 
be  only  the  suflicing  organs  for  the  operation 
of  such  senses^  and  the  presence  of  spirit  to 
inform  them. 

Of  violent  Mottoot  thai  U  U  the  rapid  MjHon  and 
Diseureation  if  the  PartieUe  of  a  Body^  in  come- 
quenu  cf  Pretuure^  butperfedly  inwiiible, 

vin. 

Violent  motion,  (as  it  is  termed,^  by  which  mis- 
•iles,  as  stones,  arrows,  cannon  balis,  and  the  like, 
move  tiirough  tb^  air,  is  of  all  descriptions  of  mo- 
tion  nearly  the  most  familiar.  And  we  may  note 
here,  the  singular  and  supine  indifference  which 
men  have  discovered  in  observing  and  investi- 
gating this  kind  of  motion.  Nor  is  a  faulty  way 
of  tracing  the  nature  and  power  of  it  attended  wi^ 
only  trivial  loss;  since  it  is  of  unlimited  use,  and 
as  it  were  the  life  and  informing  principle  of  pro- 
jectiles,  engines,  and  all  the  applications  of  me- 
chanical power.  Yet  many  conceive  that  they 
have  completely  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
part  in  the  investigation,  if  they  but  pronounce 
such  motion  to  be  violent,  and  contradistinguish 
it  from  natural.  And  no  doubt  it  is  the  system 
of  Aristotle  and  his  school,  to  instruct  men  what 
to  say,  not  what  to  think ;  to  teach  a  man  by  what 
devices  of  afiirming  or  denying,  he  may  get  clear 
of  a  disputant  in  argument,  not  how,  by  force  of 
thought,  he  may  get  clear  of  a  difficulty  in  the 
conviction  of  his  own  mind.  Others,  rather  more 
attentive,  laying  hold  of  the  position  that  two 
bodies  cannot  exist  in  one  place,  say  that  it  fol- 
lows as  a  consequence  that  the  stronger  body 
propel,  and  the  weaker  be  dislodged:  that  this 
dislodging  or  flight,  if  a  less  force  is  used,  con- 
tinues no  longer  than  the  duration  of  the  original 
impulse,  as  in  protrusion;  but  if  a  greater,  the 


impulsion  continues  for  a  time,  even  after  the 
removal  of  the  impelling  body,  till  it  gradually 
slackens,  as  in  throwing.  And  here,  again,  accord- 
ing to  another  inveterate  habit  of  the  same  school, 
they  catch  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  thingt 
indifferent  to  its  progression  and  termination,  and 
drag  in  all  that  follows  under  the  head  of  the  bcK 
ginning ;  whence,  with  an  overweening  haste  and 
irapatienoe,  they  break  off  their  train  of  thought 
in  the  midst.  For  in  what  they  say  of  bodies 
giving  way  at  the  impelling  force,  there  is  some- 
thing ;  but  why  the  motion  should  continue  after 
the  urging  body  is  withdrawn,  and  consequently 
the  necessary  alternative  of  the  weaker  and 
stronger  body  mingling  is  at  an  end,  of  this  they 
say  nothing,  not  su^ciently  apprehending  the 
scope  of  their  own  observations. 

Others,  however,  more  attentive  and  steady  in 
investigating,  having  marked  the  force  of  the  air 
In  winds  and  the  like  instances,  which  is  capable 
of  throwing  down  trees  and  towers,  have  supposed 
that  the  force  which  urges  and  accompanies  pro- 
jectiles, after  the  first  impulsion,  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  air  accumulating  and  rushing  in 
behind  the  body  in  motion,  by  the  impulse  of 
which  that  body  is  borne  along,  like  a  ship  in  the 
expanse  of  water.  And  such  persons,  at  least,  do 
not  quit  their  subject,  but  carry  their  thought  to 
its  conclusion;  yet  they,  nevertheless,  do  not 
attain  to  the  truth.  The  cause  in  reality  is  this. 
The  principal  motion  seems  to  be  in  the  parts  of 
the  volant  body  itself,  which  parts  being  imper- 
ceptible to  vision,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
tenuity,  escape  the  notice  of  men,  not  sufficiently 
attentive  to  their  subject,  and  passing  it  oyer  with 
a  cursory  glance.  But  to  one  who  gives  it  a 
sounder  examination,  it  is  clearly  evident,  that 
the  harder  bodies  are,  they  are  the  more  impatient 
of  pressure,  the  more  acutely  sensitive  to  it,  as  it 
were;  so  much  so,  that  if  disturbed  ever  so  little 
from  their  natural  position,  they  endeavour  with 
great  velocity  of  movement  to  free  themselves 
from  its  effect,  and  resume  their  original  state. 
To  effect  which,  the  several  parts,  beginning  with 
the  part  struck,  successively  propel  one  another, 
in  the  same  way  as  an  external  force,  and  keep 
up  that  motion  vigorously ;  hence  results  a  con- 
tinuous and,  though  invisible,  intense  vibration  of 
the  parts.  And  this  we  see  exemplified  in  glass, 
sugar,  and  similar  brittle  substances,  which,  it' 
they  be  divided  by  a  blade  or  edged  Instrument, 
are,  as  it  were,,  in  a  moment  broken  down  in  other 
parts  distant  from  the  line  described  by  the  blade. 
Which  evidently  proves  that  the  motion  of  pres- 
sure travels  to  ^e  parts  of  these  substances  sue* 
cessively.  This  motion  pervading  all  the  parts 
of  the  body,  and  trying,  as  it  were,  their  compact- 
ness, causes  the  br^ing  down  of  that  part* 
where,  from  the  structure,  the  cohesion  is  weak. 
Yet  does  not  this  motion,  though  it  agitates  and 
Sm8 
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permeates  the  whole,  come  into  view,  till  b.  visible 
break  or  diTuleion  of  continuity  takes  place. 
Agfain,  we  observe,  if  we  happen  to  bend  and 
compress  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  the 
two  ends  of  a  wire,  or  bit  of  cane,  or  the  harder 
part  of  a  pen,  (or  similar  bodies  which  unite 
flexibility  with  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity,)  they 
anon  spring  from  the  hand.  The  cause  of  which 
motion  is  evidently  discernible  not  to  be  in  the 
extremities  compressed  by  the  fingers,  but  in  the 
middle  part,  which  is  the  seat  of  forcible  pressdre, 
to  relieve  itself  from  which,  the  motion  comes  into 
play.  And  in  this  instance  it  is  clearly  shown, 
that  ike  alleged  cause  of  motion,  the  impulsion 
of  the  air,  is  inadmissible.  For  here  there  is  no 
concussion  to  let  in  a  rush  of  air.  This  is  also 
proved  by.  a  slight  experiment,  when  we  press 
the  fresh  and  smooth  ball  of  a  plum,  drawing  the 
fingers  gradually  together,  and  in  this  manner  let 
it  go.  For  in  that  instance  also  compression  is 
substituted  for  percussion.  But  the  most  conspi- 
cuous effect  of  this  interior  motion  is  in  the  revo- 
lutions and  gyrations  of  missiles  while  ilying. 
The  missiles,  indeed,  proceed  onwards,  but  they 
make  their  progression  in  spiral  lines,  that  is,  by 
straight-lined  and  rotatory  motion  together,  and 
indeed  this  curvilinear  motion  is  so  fleet,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  easy,  and  somehow  so  familiar 
to  things,  as  to  excite  a  doubt  in  my  mind  whe- 
ther it  does  not  depend  on  some  higher  prin(iiple. 
Yet  I  think  that  the  cause  of  this  fact  is  no  other 
than  the  same  we  are  now  handling.  For  the 
concussion  of  the  body  occasions  an  excessive 
impetus  in  all  its  parts  and  particles,  to  effect  in 
some  way  or  other  their  extrication  and  freedom. 
The  body,  therefore,  not  only  acts  and  flies  forth 
in  a  straight  line,  but  strives  to  move  from  cvory 
point  in  it  at  once,  and,  therefore,  whirls  ronnd  ; 
for  in  both  ways  it  somewhat  relieves  itself  of  its 
impulse.  Now  this,  which  in  the  harder  solids 
is  a  somewhat  recondite  and  latent  property,  is  in 
the  softer  ones  evident,  and,  so  to  speak,  palpable. 
For  as  wax,  and  lead,  and  similar  soft  bodies, 
when  struck  with  a  mallet,  give  way  not  only  in 
the  line  of  percussion,  but  laterally  every  way ; 
so,  in  like  manner,  hard  or  resisting  bodies  move 
in  a  straight  line  and  periphery  at  once.  For  the 
retrocession  of  soft  bodies  in  their  substance,  and 
of  hard  ones  in  their  place,  is  the  same  in  its  prin- 
ciple, as  is  evidently  seen  in  the  structure  of  the 
soft  body,  and  in  the  affection  of  the  hard  one, 
exhibited  in  its  flight  and  volant  path.  Meantime 
let  none  think  that  besides  this  motion,  (which  is 
the  cardinal  point,)  I  do  not  ascribe  a  certain  de- 
gree of  effect  to  the  conveyance  of  the  air,  which 
is  capable  of  assisting,  obstructing,  modifyinjr, 
and  regulating  the  principal  motion ;  for  its  power 
is  far  from  being  inconsiderable.  And  this  doc- 
trine of  violent  or  mechanical  motion  (which  has 
been  hitherto  unknown)  is,  as  it  were,  the  foun- 
tain-head of  practical  mechanics. 


Of  ike  eatue  of  Motion  in  Fire-^trms^  which  ha$  hun 
hitherto  inve»ti gated  oirdy  in  partj  and  that  part 
comparatively  unimportant. 

^  IX. 

The  theory  of  fire-arms— of  a  motion  so  power- 
ful and  so  remarkable,  is  imperfect,  and,  in  the 
more  important  part,  defective.  For  it  is  said  in 
explanation  that  the  gunpowder,  after  having  been 
converted  into  flame  and  volatilized,  expands  and 
occupies  more  space ;  whence  it  follows,  thst  at 
two  bodies  cannot  exist  in  the  same  space,  other- 
wise a  jumbling  of  their  dimensions  would  ensue« 
or  the  elementary  form  be  destroyed,  or  a  preter- 
natural arrangement  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
body  be  the  effect,  (for  this  is  what  they  say,)  that 
the  impeding  body  is  ejected  or  broken.  And 
what  they  say  contains  something.  For  this  ten- 
dency is  both  an  affection  of  matter,  and  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  motion  itself.  Yet  they  err  in  this^ 
that  in  their  over  hasty  way  of  determining,  they 
jdmp  at  once  to  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
dilatation  of  a  body,  and  do  not  accurately  consider 
what  comes  first  in  the  order  of  nature.  For  that 
the  substance  of  the  gunpowder,  after  having  been 
converted  into  flame,  must  occupy  a  larger  space, 
is  doubtless  a  thing  of  necessity ;  but  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gunpowder  should  be  inflamed  at 
all,  and  that  so  instantaneously,  is  not  determined 
by  a  like  necessity,  but  depends  on  an  antagonism, 
and  comparative  force  of  motions.  For  there  is 
not  a  doubt,  that  the  compact  and  heavy  body 
which  is  expelled  or  dislodged  by  this  motion, 
offers  considerable  resistance  before  it  gives  way, 
and,  if  it  happen  to  be  the  stronger,  is  victorious; 
that  is  to  s^y,  the  flame,  in  that  case,  does  not  cast 
out  the  ball,  but  the  ball  stifles  the  flame.  If, 
therefore,  instead  of  gunpowder,  you  take  sul- 
phur, asphaltum,  or  the  like,  bodies  which  are  also 
quickly  inflammable,  and  (as  the  closeness  of 
particles  in  bodies  hinders  ignition)  reduce  them 
to  a  grain  like  gunpowder,  mixing  up  with  it  a 
small  quantity  of  the  ashes  of  the  juniper,  or  some 
other  very  combustible  wood ;  yet,  should  the 
nitre  be  wanting,  that  rapid  and  powerful  motion 
does  not  follow:  the  motion  to  perfect  inflamma- 
tion is  impeded  and  fettered  by  the  resisting  body, 
so  that  it  cannot  fully  expand  and  take  effect. 
For,  besides  the  motion  of  inflammation,  which 
chiefly  arises  from  the  sulphureous  part  of  the 
frunpowdcr,  there  is  yet  another  powerful  and  vio- 
lent motion  in  the  case.  This  is  caused  by  the 
crude  watery  ether,  which  is  extricated  from  th« 
nitre  in  part,  but  chiefly  from  the  charcoal,  and 
which  not  only  itself  dilates,  as  exhaled  essences 
are  wont  to  do,  on  the  application  of  heal,  but  at 
the  same  time  (which  is  the  principal  circum- 
stance) by  a  motion  of  extreme  rapidity,  flies  off 
and  breaks  forth  from  the  heat  and  flame,  thus 
distending  and  opening  passages  for  the  inflam 
mation  to  follow.    Of  this  motion  we  see  the 
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simplest  form  in  the  crackling  of  the  dry  leaves  of 
laurel  or  ivy,  when  we  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and 
still  more  in  salt,  which  approximates  more  nearly 
to  the  substance  under  examination.  We  also 
often  observe  something  like  this  in  the  tallow  of 
candles  when  melted,  and  in  the  windy  rustle  of 
green  wood  set  on  fire.  But  it  is  chiefly  discern- 
ible in  quicksilver,  which  is  an  extremely  crude 
substance,  not  unlike  the  water  of  a  chalybeate 
spring ;  and  the  force  of  it,  if  tried  by  the  appli- 
cation of  fire,  and  prevented  from  egress,' not  great- 
ly inferior  to  that  of  gunpowder  itself.  Men  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  admonished  and  conjured  from 
this  example,  not  in  their  investigation  of  causes 
to  catch  at  only  one  element,  and  so  too  lightly 
to  pronounce  upon  them  ;  but  to  look  around  them 
with  caution,  and  rivet  their  contemplation  more 
intensely  and  profoundly. 

Of  the  dissimilarity  of  things  celestial  and  mbhtna" 
ry,  in  regard  to  eternity  and  mutability^  that  it 
has  not  been  proved  to  be  true, 

X. 

The  received  opinion  that  the  universe  is  regu- 
larly divided  and  discriminated  by  spheres,  as  it 
were,  and  that  there  is  one  system  of  heavenly 
and  another  of  sublunary  being,  appears  to  have 
been  adopted,  nut  without  rational  grounds,  pro- 
vided the  opinion  is  applied  with  proper  modifiea- 
tions.  For  there  is  no  doubt  diat  the  regions 
situated  beneath  the  lunar  orb,  and  above  it,  differ 
in  many  and  important  respects.  Yet  is  not  that 
belief  more  certain  than  this  other,  that  the  bodies 
in  both  spheres  have  tendencies,  appetencies,  and 
motions  which  are  common  to  both.  We  ought 
then  to  imitate  the  unity  of  nature,  to  discriminate 
those  spheres  rather  than  rend  them  asunder^  and 
not  break  down  the  continuity  of  our  contempla- 
tion. But  with  respect  to  another  received  opi- 
nion, that  the  heavenly  bodies  undergo  no  change, 
but  that  the  terrestrial  or  elementary  (as  they  are 
called)  are  subject  to  change;  and  that  the  mat^ 
ter  of  the  last  resembles  a  courtezan  ever  seeking 
the  embracement  of  new  bodies,  but  of  the  other 
a  matron  linked  to  one  in  stable  and  inviolable 
union;  it  seems  but  a  popular  notion,  weak,  and 
originating  in  appearances  ahd  superstition.  This 
notion  appears  to  be  tottering,  and  without  foun- 
dation, when  viewed  in  either  way.  For  neither 
does  their  imagined  eternity  consist  with  heaven, 
nor  their  mutability  with  earth.  For,  with  respect 
to  heaven,  we  cannot  rest  upon  it  as  a  reason  for 
changes  not  happening  there,  that  they  do  not 
emerge  to  our  view,  the  view  of  man  being  pre- 
vented no  less  by  distance  of  place  than  by  tenu- 
ity of  bodies.  For  various  changes  are  found  to 
take  place  in  the  air,  as  is  evident  in  heat,  cold, 
smells,  sounds,  which  do  not  fall  within  the  line 
of  sight.  Nor,  again,  I  suppose^  would  the  eye, 
if  placed  in  the  orb  of  the  moon,  descry  across 


such  a  prodigious  interval,  whatt)peration8,  move- 
^  ments,  and  changes  presented  themselves  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  in  engines,  plants,  animals,  and 
so  on,  which  on  account  of  their  distance  would 
not  equal  the  bulk  of  the  minutest  straw.  NoWj 
in  bodies  of  such  immense  bulk  and  magnitude, 
that  by  the  vastness  of  their  dimensions  they  can 
overcome  the  greatness  of  distance,  and  come  into 
visibility ;  it  is  evident  from  certain  comets,  that 
changes  take  place  as  they  move  in  the  expanse 
of  the  heavens.  I  allude  to  those  comets,  which 
have  retained  a  certain  unvaried  relation  of  posi- 
tion to  the  fixed  stars,  such  as  that  which  in  our 
own  day  appeared  in  Cassiopea.  But  as  respects 
the  earth,  after  having  penetrated  into  the  interior 
recesses  of  it,  leaving  that  crust  and  mixture  of 
substances  which  composes  its  surface  and  conti- 
guous parts,  there  seems  to  exist  there  also  an 
eternal  immobility,  analogous  to  that  supposed  to 
be  found  in  heaven.  For  it  is  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  if  the  earth  underwent  changes  at  an  extreme 
depth  beneath  it»  surface,  the  influence  of  such 
changes,  even  in  the  region  we  tread,  would  pro- 
duce greater  calamities  than  any  we  behold.  Most 
earthquakes,  certainly,  and  volcanic  eruptions,  do 
not  rise  from  a  great  but  a  very  moderate  depth, 
since  they  affect  such  an  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  surface.  For  in  proportion  as  sueh  visitations 
agitate  a  wider  area  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  the 
same  proportion  we  are  to  suppose  that  their  bases 
and  primitive  seats  enter  deeper  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  These  earthquakes,  therefore,  which 
are  greater,  (in  the  extent  of  surface  agitated  I 
mean,  not  in  violence  of  tremefaction,)  and  which 
but  rarely  happen,  may  be  assimilated  to  comets 
of  the  description  we  have  mentioned,  which  are 
also  unusual.  So  that  the  proposition  with  which 
we  set  out  remains  unshaken,  namely,  that  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth  there  is  no  great  differ- 
ence as  respects  stability  and  change.  But  if  any 
one  is  influenced  to  a  different  opinion  by  the  regn- 
larity  and  seeming  exactness  of  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  we  have  before  us  the  ocean,  the 
solitary  handmaid  as  it  were  of  eternity,  which  ex- 
hibits no  less  unchangeable  uniformity  than  they. 
Lastly,  if  any  one  shall  still  insist,  that  neverthe- 
less it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  and  the  part  contiguous  to  it,  changes 
innumerable  take  place,  but  that  in  heaven  it  is 
not  so,  we  would  have  him  thus  answered ;  that 
we  do  not  carry  the  parallel  through  every  part ;  and 
yet  if  we  take  the  upper  and  middle  regions  of  air 
(as  they  are  termed)  for  a  surface  and  exterior  in- 
tegument of  heaven,  just  as  among  us  we  regard 
that  space  over  which  are  distributed  animals, 
plants,  minerals,  as  a  surface  or  outer  integument 
of  earth,  we  behold  in  both  manifold  reproductions 
and  vicissitudes,  in  full  operatbn.  It  would» 
therefore,  seem  that  all  the  disorder,  contention« 
and  commotion  of  the  universe,  has  its  seat  on  the 
frontiers  of  heaven  and  earth  alone*    As  in  civil 
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tociety,  it  often  Itappena  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  that  the  borders  of  two  adjacent  kingdoms 
are  wasted  with  a  perpetual  succession  of  inroads 
and  affrays,  while  the  interior  proyinces  of  either 
kingdom  enjoy  continued  and  profound  tranquillity* 
And  none  who  bestows  a  proper  attention  on 
the  subject  will  make  an  objection  of  religion. 
For  it  was  only  a  heathen  flourish  to  ascribe  to  a 
material  heaven  the  quality  of  being  impregnable 
to  decay.  The  sacred  Scriptures  ascribe  eternity 
and  destmctibility  equally  to  heaven  and  earth, 
though  they  assign  to  them  a  different  glory  and 
an  unequal  reverence.  For  if  it  be  receded,  that 
<*the  son  and  moon  bear  faithful  .and  eternal  wit- 


ness in  heaven,*'  it  is  also  said  that «« generations 
pass  away,  but  the  earth  abideth  for  ever.'*  And 
that  both  are  transitory  is  a  doctrine  contained  in 
the  same  oracle  of  God,  namely,  that  <«  heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  the  word  of  the 
Lord  will  not  pass  away.** 

These  things  we  have  noted,  not  from  any 
ambition  of  novelty  in  opinion,  but  because,  not 
in  ignorant  conjecture,  but  iustructed  by  examples, 
we  foresee  that  these  fantastical  divorces,  and 
distinctions  of  objects  and  of  regions,  beyond 
what  truth  admits,  will  prove  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  true  philosophy  and  the-oontemplation  of 
nature.  W.  G.  G. 
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But  as  so  niany  foiling  inconveniences  are 
found  to  epring  up  on  all  sides,  it  should  be 
deemed  satisfactory  if  any  thing  can  be  avouched 
less  revolting. 

Let  us,  therefore,  construct  a  scheme  of  the 
universe,  according  to  that  measure  of  history 
hitherto  known  to  us,  reserving  for  our  future 
Judgment  all  new  lights,  after  history,  and  through 
history,  our  philosophy,  by  induetion,  may  have 
reached  a  matorer  age.  But  we  will,  in  the  out- 
set, premise  some  points  that  have  reference  to 
the  matter  composing  the  heavenly  bodies,  whence 
their  motion  and  formation  may  be  better  under- 
stood ;  afterwalrds  setting  forth  our  thoughts  and 
ideas  of  that  motion  itself,  the  chief  subject  under 
discussion. 

Nature,  then,  in  the  separating  of  matter,  seems 
to  have  drawn  an  impassable  bar  between  the 
rare  and  dense,  and  to  have  assigned  the  globe  of 
the  earth  to  the  order  of  the  dense;  but  every 
thing,  from  the  very  surface  of  the  earth,  and  its 
waters,  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  Armament, 
to  that  of  the  rare  or  volatile,  as  it  were,  to  twin 
classes  of  first  principles,  not  indeed  of  equal  but 
wf  suitable  portions.  Nor  indeed  does  either  the 
water  clinging  to  the  clouds,  or  the  wind  pent  up 
in  the  earth,  disarrange  this  natural  and  appro- 
priate position  of  things :  but  this  difference,  be- 
tween rare  or  volatile,  and  dense  or  tangible,  is 
entirely  primordial  or  essential,  and  is  what  the 
system  of  the  universe  chiefly  has  recourse  to.  It 
proceeds  from  a  state  of  things  the  most  simple 
possible— this  is  from  the  abundance  and  scarce- 
ness of  matter,  in  proportion  to  its  extension. 
What  belong  to  the  order  of  subtile  or  volatile,  as 
ftrand  here  among  us,  (we  are  speaking  of  those 


bodies  that  are  simple  and  perfect,  not  of  such  as 
are  compounded  and  imperfectly  mixed,)  are 
clearly  those  two  bodies,  air  and  flame.  But 
these  are  to  be  propounded  as  bodies  utterly 
heterogeneous,  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
that  flame  is  nothing  else  than  air  set  on  fire.  To 
these  correspond,  in  the  higher  regions,  the 
ethereal  and  sidereal  nature,  as,  in  the  inferior, 
water  and  oil,  and  in  the  still  deeper  parts,  mer- 
cury and  sulphur,  and  generally  crude  and  fiit 
bodies,  or,  in  other  words,  bodies  that  have  a 
repugnance  to,  and  such  as  are  susceptible  of, 
flame;  (for  salts  are  of  a  compounded  nature, 
consisting  of  crude  and  at  the  same  time  also  of 
inflammable  parts.)  It  is  now  to  be  seen  by  what 
compact  these  two  great  families  of  things,  air 
and  flame,  shall  have  occupied  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  universe,  and  what  are  those  parts 
they  hold  in  the  system.  In  air  nearest  to  the 
earth,  flame  lives  but  a  momentary  life,  and 
utterly  perishes.  But  after  the  air  has  begun  to 
be  more  depurate  from  tbe  effluviae  of  the  earth 
and  well  rarefied,  the  nature  of  flame  through 
various*  adventures  explores  its  way,  and  tries  to 
take  its  station  in  the  air,  and  aAer  a  time  acquires 
some  duration,  not  from  succession,  as  with  us, 
but  in  Identity  ;|  which  takes  place  for  a  time  in 
some  of  the  feebler  comets,  which  are  in  a  manner 
of  an  intermediate  nature  between  a  successive 
and  a  fixed  flame ;  the  flamy  nature,  however,  is 
not  fixed  or  established,  before  its  arrival  at  the 
body  of  the  moon.    There  the  flame  lays  down 

*  Per  ▼ariM  cmm,  psr  tot  diicrliDliit  reram,  Virf.  JEm.  H 
SOe.  *  Per  Tarios  cuus  tentat  et  ezperitor,*  mmj  be  traat* 
lated,  *  after  ▼arfcrai  adTenturoiM  eibita  trim,*  or,  * 
tOToiie  tliRNif ]i  wamnf  cMnaltiee  uIm.' 

i  MaBtilw :  qacvli  tctlo  repetlta. 
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Its  extinguUhable  part,  and  protectg  itgelf  on  all 
sides,  but  yet  it  is  a  flame,  weak  without  Tigour^ 
and  having  little  of  radiation  of  that  kind ;  that  is, 
neither  vivid  from  its  own  nature,  nor  much 
excited  by  a  contrary  one;  neither  is  it  sincere, 
but,  from  its  composition  with  an  ethereal  sub- 
stance, such  as  is  there  met  with,  it  is  stained  and 
mixed  up.  And  in  the  region  of  Mercury  flame 
has  not  very  plentifully  established  itself,  since, 
by  the  accumulation  of  its  whole  amount,  it  is 
able  to  form  only  a  small  planet,  and  that  withal 
labouring  and  struggling,  like  an  ignis  fatuus, 
with  a  great  and  highly  disturbed  diversity  of 
fluctuating  motions,  and  not  bearing  to  be  sepa- 
rated but  for  a  small  distance  from  the  guardian 
protection  of  the  sun.  Moreover,  after  we  arrive 
at  the  region  of  Venus,  the  flamy  nature  bej^ns  to 
gain  strength  and  to  wax  brighter,  and  to  be  col- 
lected into  a  globe  of  a  tolerable  size ;  neverthe- 
less, she  also  is  the  handmaid  of  the  sun,  and 
shuddere  witk  an  abhorrence  of  any  greater 
recession  from  him.  But  in  the  region  of  the  sun, 
flame  is  set,  as  it  were,  on  a  throne,  the  mean 
being  among  the  flames  of  the  planets,  for  there  it 
is  stronger  and  more  glittering  than  the  flames  of 
the  fixed  stars,  on  account  of  the  greater  restrain- 
ing* influence  shed  all  around,  and  the  closest 
possible  union.  But  flame  in  the  region  of  Mara 
is  observed  to  be  likewise  powerful,  denoting  by 
its  splendour  the  sun's  vicinity,  yet  existing  of  its 
own  proper  virtue,  and  admitting  of  a  separation 
from  the  sun  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  diameter 
of  the  firmament.  In  the  region  of  Jupiter,  how- 
ever, flame,  laying  aside,  in  a  gradual  manner, 
thjs  emulation,  appeara  more  serene  and  clear, 
not  so  much  from  its  proper  nature,  (as  the  planet 
Venus,  she  being  more  sparkling,)  but  from  being 
less  moved  and  excited  by  the  nature  spread 
around  him  ;j'  in  which  region  it  is  probable  that 
takes  place,  which  Galileo  devised,  to  wit,  that 
the  firmament  there  begins  to  be  studded  with 
stare,  although  from  their  minuteness  invisible. 
But,  again,  in  the  region  of  Saturn  the  nature  of 
flame  seems  to  become  somewhat  languid  and 
faint,  as  being  both  farther  removed  from  an  alli- 
ance with  the  sun,  and  exhausted  by  the  neigh- 
bouring constellated  firmament.  Lastly,  a  flamy 
and  sidereal  nature  having  overpowered  the 
ethereal  nature,  gives  a  constellated  firmament 
composed  of  an  ethereal  and  sidereal  nature,  as 
the  globe  of  the  earth  is  of  continent  and  waters 
scattered  up  and  down  on  this  side  and  that  side, 
the  ethereal  substance  being  however  overruled, 

•  Antipcriataiin :  wtptravit  liffniflM,  feDeraUjrt'circmn- 
itance  :*  but.  In  Athen.  1.  5,  tt  alio  denoiM  *  circaitut :'  al 
il  rflf  npir^ffcoK  3^p«i  rdv  dpiBfidv  Ukooi  o^«i»  porta, 
qua  In  circaita  erant,  vigintl,  Ac. ;  therefore,  the  illuetrioue 
author  may  mean  by  *  antlperktaaU,*  the  attraetWe  influ- 
ence of  the  tun  opposed  to,  and  which  detains  [cohibet]  the 
planets  In  their  orbits. 

t  Or,  **  from  The  nature  spread  around  him  being  less,**  Jte., 
aecordinff  as  irriuu  and  ezasperau  are  taken  in  thenomint- 
tiTe  or  ablative  case. 
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subdued,  and  assimilated,  so  as  to  thohmghly 
endure  and  become  subservient  to  the  sidereal. 
Wherefore,  from  the  earth  to  the  summit  of  the 
firmament  are  found  three  genera  of  regions,  and, 
as  it  were,  three  stages,  as  relate  to  the  region  in 
which  fladie  is  extinguished,  the  region  in  which 
flame  disperses  itself;  moreover,  to  quibble  about 
contiguity  and  continuity  in  soft  and  flowing 
bodies,  would  be  an  utter  vulgarism.  Neverthe- 
less, that  point  should  be  nnderatood,  namely, 
that  nature  is  accustomed  to  advance  to  spaces  by 
gradual  steps,  then,  of  a  sudden,  by  leaps,  and  to 
alternate  this  sort  of  process,  otherwise  no  fabric 
could  be  formed  did  she  always  proceed  by  insen- 
sible degrees ;  for  what  a  jump  as  rejects  the 
expansion  of  matter  is  there  from  water  to  air, 
even  ever  so  dense  or  clouded,  and  yet  these 
bodies,  so  different  in  their  nature,  are  joined 
together  in  position  and  superficies  without  any 
medium  or  interposing  distance :  nor  is  it  a  less 
leap  as  to  a  substantial  nature,  from  the  region  of 
the  air  to  the  region  of  the  moon  \  in  like  manner^ 
a  prodigious  one  from  the  firmament.  Wherefore, 
if  any  one  shall  have  taken  for  continuoas  and 
contiguous,  not  from  the  manner  of  their  annexa- 
tion, but  from  the  divereiiy  of  the  bodies  con- 
nected, those  three  regions  we  have  spoken  of, 
they  can  only,  be  held  for  contiguous  in  their 
limits. 

But  now  it  is  time  to  notice,  in  a  clear  and  ex- 
plicit manner,  the  amount  and  nature  of  what  this 
our  theory,  relating  to  the  substance-mattere  of  a 
system,  may  establish,  as  also  of  what  it  may 
give  the  negative  to,  in  order  that  it  may  be  main- 
tained or  overthrown.  It  denies  that  vulgar 
opinion,  that  flame  is  air  ignited,  by  affirming  that 
those  two  bodies,  air  and  flame,  are  clearly  bete* 
rogeneous,  like  water  and  oil,  sulphur  and  mer- 
cury. It  negatives  that  vacuum  eaacervaium  held 
by  Gilbert,  to  obtain  among  the  scattered  spheres, 
but  affirms  that  the  spaces  are  filled  with  aerial 
or  a  flamy  nature.  It  denies  that  the  moon  is  an 
aqueous,  or  a  dense,  or  a  solid  body,  but  affirms 
that  it  is  of  a  flamy  nature,  though  it  be  gentle 
withal,  and  weak,  being  indeed  the  first  rudiment 
and  the  last  sediment  of  celestial  flame ;  since 
flame,  (according  to  its  density,)  no  less  than  air 
and  liquids,  admits  of  innumerable  degrees.  It 
establishes  that  flame^  justly  and  freely  posited, 
becomes  fixed  and  subsists,  no  less  than  air  and 
water;  nor  is  it  a  momentary  thing,  and  only 
successive  in  its  bulk,  by  renewal  and  feeding,  as 
is  the  case  here  with  us.  It  maintains  that  flame 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  go  and  collect  itself 
into  globes,  aiVer  the  manner  of  an  earthy  nature, 
but  not  at  all  like  air  and  water,  which  are  ga- 
thered together  in  orbs  and  the  interatices  of 
globes,  but  never  into  perfect  globes.  It  avers 
that  the  same  flamy  nature  in  the  proper  place, 
(that  is)  in  the  constellated  firmament,  is  divperaed 
in  infinite  round  atoms,  but  yet.  in  such  b  rt  thai 
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that  twofold  priDciple  of  pure  air  aod  constellation 
be  not  put  off,  nor  yet  flame  extended  to  the  heaven 
of  heavens.  It  affirms  that  stars  are  real  flames, 
bat  that  the  actions  of  flame  in  the  heavens  shoald 
in  no  wise  be  wrested  into  a  comparison  with  the 
actions  of  flame  with  ns,  most  of  which  operate 
by  casualty.  It  affirms  that  the  ether  interspersed 
amongr  stars,  and  the  stars  themselves,  have  re- 
spective relations  to  air  and  flame,  but  sublimated 
and  rectified.  And  thus,  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
stance of  tlie  constitution  or  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, some  such  ideas  as  these  have  suggested 
themselves  td  our  mind. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  on  account  of  which  we  have 
adduced  these  premises^  It  appears  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  rest  is  not  excluded  from  nature 
as  to  any  whole,  (for  we  are  not  now  discoursing 
of  small  parts.^  This  (waiving  logical  and 
mathematical  subtleties)  is  mainly  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  the  inciting  causes,  and  the  veloci- 
ties of  the  heavenly  motions,  grnidually  slacken 
themselves,  as  tending  to  ultimate  cessation,  and 
because  that,  even  the  heavenly  bodies  partake 
of  rest,  hard  by  the  poles,  and  because,  if  immo- 
bility be  excluded  the  system,  it  is  dissolved  and 
dissipated.  But,  if  there  be  a  certain  accumula- 
tion and  mass  of  matter  of  an  immovable  nature, 
there  seems  no  further  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  the 
globe  of  the  earth ;  for  a  dense  and  close  cement- 
inff  of  matter  disposes  toward  a  languid  and 
reluctant  motion ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  a  loose 
unfolding  of  it  towards  a  brisk  and  ready  one. 
And  not  without  reason  did  Telesius  (who  revived 
the  philosophy  and  discussions  of  Parmenides  in 
a  treatise  on  the  principle  of  cold,)  introduce  into 
nature,  not,  indeed,  a  co-essentiality  and  coupling, 
(which  was  his  wish,)  but,  however,  an  affinity 
and  agreement,  to  wit,  on  one  side,  of  hot,  shining, 
rare,  and  immovable,  and,  on  the  opposite  part, 
of  cold,  dark,  dense,  and  immovable,  by  placing 
the  site  of  the  first  harmony  in  the  heavens,  of 
the  second  on  the  earth.  But,  if  rest  and  immo- 
bility be  conceded,  it  seems  fit  that  we  also  sup- 
pose a  motion  without  limit  and  to  the  uttermost 
movable,  especially  in  natures  opposed  to  each 
other.  This  motion  is  commonly  rotatory,  such 
as  is  generally  found  in  the  heavenly  bodies ;  for, 
motion  in  a  circle  has  no  termination,  and  seems 
to  flow  from  a  natural  desire  of  the  body,  which 
moves,  only  that  it  may  move,  and  follow  itself, 
and  seek  its  own  embraces,  and  excite  its  nature, 
and  enjoy  it,  and  exercise  itself  in  its  proper  ope- 
ration ;  whereis,  a  motion  in  aright  line  may  seem 
a  finite  journeying,  and  a  movement  to  a  boundary 
of  cessation  or  rest,  and  that  it  may  attain  some- 
thnng,  and  then  quietly  lay  down  its  motion. 
Wherefore,  respecting  that  rotatory  motion,  which 
motion  is  true  and  perennial,  and  commonly  sup- 
nosed  peculiar  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  must 

tuire  how  it  equips  itself  in  the  outset,  and  by 


what  rate  of  conduct  it  incites  and  checks  itself, 
and  what  the  nature  may  be  of  those  influences 
which  really  act  upon  it.  In  our  progress  of  un- 
folding these  things,  we  will  refer  to  computations 
and  tables,  that  beautiful  mathematical  dogma, 
(that  all  motions  are  restrained  to  circles,  per- 
fect, or  eccentric,  or  concentric,)  and  that  high 
flown  dictum,  (that  the  earth  is,  in  respect  of  the 
firmament,  like  a  point  of  no  magnitude,)  and 
many  more  feigned  discoveries  of  astronomers. 
But,  first,  we  will  divide  the  heavenly  motions :  ^ 
some  are  cosmici,  others,  ad  invicem.  Those  we 
call  cosmiei,  which  the  heavenly  bodies  acquire 
from  the  consent  not  only  of  the  heavens,  but  of 
the  nni verse:  those  ad  invicem,  in  which  some 
heavenly  bodies  depend  on  others :  and  this  is  a 
true  and  necessary  division.  On  the  supposition, 
then,  of  the  earth  standing  still,  (for  that,  at  pre- 
sent, appears  to  us  the  truer  hypothesis,)  it  is 
manifest  that  the  heavens  are  carried  round  by  a 
diurnal  motion,  the  measure  of  which  motion  is 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  thereabouts; 
and,  consequently,  the  revolution  is  from  east  to 
west,  upon  certain  points,  (which  they  call  poles,) 
south  and  north :  moreover,  the  heavens  are  not 
whirled  round  movable  poles,  nor,  back  again, 
are  the  points  different  from  those  stated  :  and 
this  motion  verily  seems  iii  harmony  with  uni- 
versal nature,  and  therefore  sole,  except  as  far  as 
it  admits  both  of  decrements  and  declinations ; 
according  to  which  decrements  and  declinations, 
this  motion  shoots  through  every  thing  movable, 
and  pervades  all  space,  from  the  constellated 
firmament  even  to  the  very  bowels  and  inmost 
recesses  of  the  earth ;  not  by  any  snatched  or 
harassing  pourse,  but .  by  perpetual  consent; 
and  that  motion  in  the  constellated  firmament  is 
perfect  and  entire,  as  well  as  to  a  just  measure  of 
time,  as  by  a  full  restoration  of  place ;  but,  inas- 
much as  that  motion  recedes  from  the  summit  of 
the  heavens,  insomuch  does  it  become  more  im- 
perfect, with  a  reference  to  its  slowness  as  well 
as  its  aberration  from  a  circular  motion.  And, 
first,  we  must  speak  distinctly  of  that  slowness. 
We  affirm,  that  the  diurnal  motion  of  Saturn  is 
too  slow  to  carry  it  round,  and  restore  it  to  the 
same  point  in  twenty-four  hours;  but  that  the 
starry  firmament  is  carried  on  quicker,  and  out- 
strips Saturn  by  such  an  excess,  as,  in  as  many 
days  as  complete  thirty  years,  would  agree  with 
a  whole  circuit  of  the  heavens.  The  same  is  to  be 
said  of  the  rest  of  the  planets,  according  to  the 
difference  of  the  periodic  time  of  each  planet;  so 
that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  starry  firmament 
(in  that  same  period,  without  any  regard  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  circle)  is  nearly  by  one  hour 
swifler  than  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  moon; 
for,  if  the  moon  could  complete  its  revolution  in 
twenty-four  days,  then  that  excess  would  be  one 
whole  hour ;  wherefore  that  much  talked  of  mo- 
tion, in  an  opposite  and  contrary  direction,  from 
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west  to  east,  which  is  attributed  as  peculiar  to  the 
planets,  is  not  true,  but  only  apparent,  from  the 
outstripping  of  the  starry  firmament  toward  the 
westi  and  the  leaving  behind  of  the  planets 
towards  the  east,  which  being  granted,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  velocity  of  that  cosmical  motion,  by 
an  unperturbed  law  of  nature,  as  it  descends, 
decreases,  so  that  the  nearer  each  planet  ap- 
proaches the  earth,  the  slower  it  moves ;  whereas 
the  received  opinion  overthrows  and  turns  upside 
down  that  Is^w ;  and  by  attributing  a  motion  of 
their  oWn  to  the  planets,  falls  into  the  absurdity, 
that  the  planets,  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  earthy 
(which  is,  naturally,  the  place  of  rest,)  in  that 
ratio  have  their  celerity  increased ;  which  astro- 
nomers, in  the  most  trifling  and  unsuccessful 
manner,  attempt  to  excuse,  by  a  relaxation  of  the 
force  of  the  primum  mobile.  But  if  it  seem  to 
any  one  a  matter  of  wonder,  that,  in  spaces  so 
vast  as  interpose  between  the  starry  firmament 
and  the  moon,  that  motion  should  gradually  de- 
crease by  portions  so  small,  by  less,  to  wit,  than 
one  hour,  which  is  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the 
diurnal  motion;  it  subsides  when  we  consider 
that  each  planet,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  earth, 
completes  lesser  circles,  revolving  in  a  shorter 
circuit ;  so  that,  the  decrement  of  the  size  of  the 
circle  being  added  to  the  decrement  of  the  period- 
ic time,  tl\at  motion  is  pere^iv&d  to  decrease  in 
a  marked  manner.  Up  to  this  time  we  have 
spoken  of  the  velocity,  absolutely  and  apart,  as 
if  the  planets,  placed,  for  example,  in  the  plane 
of  the  equator,  or  of  any  of  its  parallels,  were 
simply  overtaken  by  the  starry  firmament,  and 
by  one  another,  but  yet  in  that  selfsame  circle ; 
for  this  would  be  a  mere  leaving  behind,  without 
any  respect  to  obliquity.  But  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  planets  not  only  hasten  on  their  course  with 
unequal  relative  speed,  but  do  not  return  to  the 
same  point  of  a  circle,  but  decline  towards  the 
south  and  the  north,  the  limits  of  which  declina- 
tion are  the  tropics ;  which  declination  has  pro- 
duced a  circle  oblique  to  us,  and  its  diflferent 
polarity;  after  the  same  manner  that  that  ine- 
quality of  velocity  has  caused  the  motion  of  an 
opposite  action.  Nor  really  is  there  need  of  this 
figment  in  the  nature  of  things,  since,  by  introduc- 
ing spiral  lines,  (the  thing  that  comes  nearest  to 
sense  and  fact,)  the  matter  in  dispute  may  be 
settled,  and  those  points  he  safe  and  sound. 
Besides,  (which  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
matter,)  these  spirals  are  nothing  else  than  devia- 
tions from  a  perfectly  circular  motion,  which  the 
planets  cannot  bear;  for  in  proportion  as  the  sub- 
stances degenerate  in  purity  and  expansion,  so 
also  do  their  motions.  But  it  happens,  that  as  in 
point  of  celerity  the  higher  planets  are  carried  on 
quicker,  and  the  inferior  sloi^er;  so,  also,  that 
the  superior  planets  form  spires  that  approximate* 

*  Propiorefl,  if  not  mlaprlnted  for  propriorei,  mutt  rMp«€f 
tbt  foci  of  the  eUipaei;  which  exptaini  **  difjuiictu  ;**  hot, 


and  more  nearly  resemble  circles,  but  the  inferior 
Curves  more  disjoined  and  eccentric ;  for,  by  de- 
scending more  and  more,  there  is  a  perpetual 
departure  both  from  that  prime  state  of  velocity 
and  that  perfect  circular  motion,  by  a  law  of 
nature  nowhere  interrupted.  In  this,  however, 
the  planets  agree,  (as  bodies  retaining  much  of  a 
common  nature,  though  in  other  respects  differ- 
ing,) that  they  have  the  same  limits  of  declination. 
For  neither  doth  Saturn  return  within  the  tropics, 
nor  does  the  moon  stray  beyond  the  tropics^  (and 
yet  we  must  not  dismiss  from  our  consideration 
what  has  been  handed  down  and  remarked  by 
some  upon  the  wanderings  of  the  planet  Venus,) 
but  all  the  planets,  whether  superior  or  inferior, 
afUr  tiieir  arrival  at  the  tropics,  turn  themselves, 
and  recommence  a  course  back  again,  weary  of 
a  lesser  spiral  range,  such  as  they  would  have  to 
undergo,  if  they  did  approach  nearer  the  poles ; 
and  dreading  that  loss  of  motion  as  destroctivo 
of  their  nature.  For,  howsoever  it  may  be,  in  the 
starry  firmament,  both  the  stars  near  the  poles, 
and  those  about  the  equinoctial,  preserve  their 
ranks  and  positions,  reduced  into  order,  one  by 
another,  with  steadfastness  and  consummate  uni- 
formity ;  nevertheless,  the  planets  seem  to  be  of 
that  mixed  nature,  that  they  admit  not  willingly 
an  ampler  circuit,  nor  bear  at  all  a  shorter. 
Furthermore,  these  doctrines  concerning  the  hea- 
venly motions  seem  to  us  somewhat  preferable  to 
forced  and  opposite  motions,  and  of  a  different 
polarity  of  the  zodiac,  and  an  inverted  order  of 
velocity,  and  such  like,  which  in  no  way  agree 
with  the  nature  of  things,  though  they  may  in  a 
manner  accord  with  calculations.  Neither  have 
eminent  astronomers  been  blind  to  these  matters, 
but,  wrapped  up  in  their  craft,  and  reveries 
of  perfect  circles,  catching  at  subtleties  and  the 
evil  results  of  a  fashionable  philosophy,  they 
have  disdained  to  follow  nature.  Truly,  how- 
ever, is  that  despotic  decretal  against  nature  of 
wise  men  more  mischievous,  than  the  very 
simplicity  and  utter  credulity  of  the  uninformed, 
when  any  one,  for  instance,  looks  with  scorn  at 
thith,  because  it  is  manifest  And  yet  huge  is 
that  evil,  and  most  widely  extended,  that  the 
human  intellbct,  whenever  it  finds  itself  unequal 
to  subjects,  has  a  predilection  to  soar  above 
them. 

But  now  we  must  inquire  whether  that  one  and 
simple  motion  in  a  circle,  and  in  a  spiral  curve, 
from  east  to  west,  upon  certain  south  and  north 
poles,  cease  and  terminate  with  the  heavens,  or 
it  also  be  conveyed  down  to  things  beneath. 
For  it  would  not  be  ingenuous  in  us  to  feign  here 
in  this  nether  region  such  aphorism  as  they  sup- 
pose with  respect  to  the  heavens.  'Wherefore, 
if  in  theso  regions  he  also  found  that  motion,  it 

If  the  ilTufltrtoni  author  did  write  prop1or«fl,  why  did  he  after* 
wardfi  tautologixe  by  laying  **qdttqae  circuioa  prop'ua  re(i) 
rami" 
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will  i^pear  that^  even  in  tbe  heavenfty  it  is  of  like 
kind,  according  to  a  nature  common  or  cosmicalf 
with  that  we  experience.  In  the  first  place»  then, 
it  is  plainly  evident,  that  it  is  not  confineji  to  the 
limits  of  the  heavens.  But  the  demonstrations 
and  proofs  of  this  matter  we  have  ^ly  laid  down 
in  oar  anticipation  respecting  the  flowing  and 
ebbing  of  the  sea;  therefore,  to  that  we  refer; 
and  this  being  supposed  and  taken  for  granted^ 
we  will  proceed  to  the  rest  of  the  heavenly 
jnotions.  But  these  we  have  said  are  not  cosmi- 
cal,  but  reciprocal.  There  are  four  kinds  of 
motions  visible  in  the  heavens,  besides  that  which 
we  have  called  cosmical,  which  is  a  diurnal 
motion  in  curves  within  the  tropics.  For  either 
the  stars  are  raised  higher,  and  again  depressed 
lower,  as  they  may  be  farther  from  and  nearer  to 
the  earth;  or  they  bend  and  wind  themselves 
through  the  latitude  of  the  zodiac,  by  running 
out  more  to  the  south,  or  more  to  the  north,  and 
by  traversiug  what  they  call  the  dragons  ;*  or 
they  vary  from  an  incited  and  also  an  acquisitive 
motion,]-  (for  we  join  together  these  two,)  ad- 
vancing sometimes  quicker,  sometimes  slower, 
sometimes  progressively,  sometimes  retrogres- 
sively,  sometimes  even  stopping  and  staying;  or 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  sun,  they  are  more 
or  less  bound  together  and  drawn  round  each 
other.  We  will  recount  the  causes  and  natures 
of  these  only,  generally  touching  the  heads  of 
each;  for  our  present  undertaking  requires  that 
to  be  done  in  this  place.  But  in  order  to  this, 
and  to  secure  beforehand,  as  well  as  to  open  the 
way,  we  must  frankly  declare  our  sentiments 
upon  some  of  the  maxims  of  philosophers,  fis 
also  upon  certain  hypotheses  of  astronomers,  as 
well  as  their  observations  during  several  ages, 
out  of  which  materials  they  built  up  their  myste- 
ries ;  all  which  things  appear  to  us  to  be  fall  of 
error  and  confusion.  Wherefore  there  are  axioms, 
or  rather  certain  conceits,  which,  received  by 
philosophers,  and  transferred  to  astronomy,  and 
unfortunately  being  credited,  have  corrupted  the 
science.  Our  rejection  of  them  will  be  simple, 
as  well  as  our  judgment  upon  them ;  for  it  is  not 
suitable  to  waste  precious  time  on  silly  refuta- 
tions. The  first  of  these  is,  that  all  things  above 
the  moon  inclusively  are  incorruptible;  and  in  no 
degree  or  form  whatever  do  they  undergo  new 
beginnings  or  changes;  of  which  it  has  been 
said  elsewhere,  that  it  is  a  fond  and  silly  saying. 

•  The  twelve  lifna  of  the  xodiae^  I  pregume ;  to  called 
became  moec  of  them  reeemble  tome  living  creature  ;  thus, 
Bnrip.,  in  Oreete,  hae  Apwrttititf  'draconlbua,  eeu  angui- 
Imu  plenui  ;*'  or  it  may  mean  the  two  nodea,  which  comeeto 
the  lame  thing,  repreeented  by  the  head  and  tbe  tail  of  tlie 
Dragon;  for,  Che  ascending  node  and  Dragon'i  head  have 
the  Mffia  character  to  denote  each,  (Q;)  to,  llkewiee,  the 
descending  node  and  Dragon'i  uil  (Q.) 

t  Consecution,  used  by  Newton ;  does  it  mean  *  plclted  up 
on  ita  revolution,*  or  an  orderly  accompanying,  Ac;  a  rela- 1 
live  motion ;  or  a  train  of  Miwaf  vmtia/  motion,  indtaUo  re- 


Indeed,  from  tkis  source  proceeds  that  prodigious 
evil,  that,  on  the  appearance  of  every  irregularis 
astronomers  shape  new  and,  as  they  suppose, 
corrected  theories,  and  adapt  causes  eternal  and 
invariable  to  things  more  frequently,  as  it  were, 
fortuitous. 

The  second  is,  that  those  turbulent  actions  of 
compression,  expansion,  resistance,  and  yielding, 
which  seem  to  be  produced  by  a  certain  sofiness 
and  hardness  of  bodies,  taken  for  elementary  qua- 
lities, are  not  compatible  with  the  heavens,  which 
is  doubtless  of  the  fifth  and  least  elementary 
essence.  But  this  assertion  is  a  presumptuous 
and  arbitrary  reprobation  of  things  and  sense. 
For  wheresoever  any  body  in  nature  is  in  a  state 
of  rest,  there  also  ia  a  reluctance  to  change,  and 
that  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body.  But 
wherever  are  natural  bodies,  and  a  local  motion, 
there  will  take  place  either  repulsion,  or  a  yield- 
ing, or  resolution  of  motion  ;*  for  those  Uiings 
which  have  been  named  compactness,  looseness 
of  parts,  resistance,  a  giving  way,  with  many 
others,  are  what  matter  universally  undergoes 
everywhere*  Tet,  however,  from  this  source 
have  come  down  to  us  all  that  multiplicity  of 
orbits  capriciously  jumbled  together,  which,  ne- 
vertheless, they  are  pleased  to  say  are  so  dis- 
tinctly interlineated,  and  which  move  and  turn 
within  each  other  so  evenly  and  glibly,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  intricacy,  there  is  no  en- 
tangling  or  vibration ;  all  which  are  visionary  and 
a  palpable  mockery  of  facts. 

A  third  is,  that  to  each  individual  body  apper- 
tains a  peculiar  and  appropriate  motion ;  and  if 
more  motions  are  observable,  all,  except  one,  are 
extrinsic,  and  derived  from  some  other  moving 
body.  Nothing  falser  than  this  can  be  conceived, 
since  all  bodies,  from  the  manifold  consent  of 
things,  are  endued  with  even  many  motions,  some 
denoting  their  nature,  others  waxing  weaker  and 
weaker,  others  even  lying  hid  until  they  be  drawn 
forth ;  but  there  are  no  special  or  proper  motions 
of  things,  except  the  exact  measures  and  ratios 
of  common  motions.  And  hence  again  has  been 
presented  to  us  that  primum  mobile  severed  and 
made  distinct,  and  heavens  on  heavens,  and  new- 
fangled mansions  contained  in  them,  that  they 
may  suffice  for  the  performances  of  so  many 
different  motions. 

The  fourth  is,  that  all  heavenly  motions  are 
distributed  through  perfect  circles;  which  is  a 
very  cumbrous  doctrine,  and  has  produced  to  us 
those  monsters  of  eccentric  curves  and  epicycles ; 
whereas,  however,  had  they  consulted  nature,  a 
regulated  and  uniform  motion  belongs  to  a  perfect 
circle;  but  amotion,  regulated,  indeed,  bat  of 

*  Sectto  meana,  claaeicallyi  a  eonflacattoa  of  goods,  divi- 
sion of  spoil,  Sec.,  so,  possibly,  here  It  iMy  noaa  dInlpatloB 
of  motion ;  if  the  Illustrious  author  uses  It  kere  Ibr  aocatio, 
(asequor,)  then  It  means  an  **  orderly  foUowlng,'*  (eonas 
auentia  twa/toXo99ii9is,)  but  soch  a  word  Is  mcIi  a  boom  is 
niterly  \ 
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different  fonns,  soch  as  is  fband  in  many  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  is  the  property  of  other  lines ; 
and  with  good  reason  Gilbert  ridicules  these, 
because  it  is  not  likely  that  nature  should  have 
formed  wheels,  which,  for  example,  contain  one 
or  two  miles  in  circumference,  in  order  that  a  ball 
of  a  finger's  breadth  should  be  sustained  :  for  of 
so  little  magnitude  does  the  body  of  a  planet  ap- 
pear  to  be,  compared  with  those  circles  round 
which  they  pretend  it  is  to  be  carried. 

The  fifth  is,  that  stars  are  parts  of  their  sphere, 
as  if  fixed  therein  by  a  nail.  But  this  is  most 
clearly  a  revery  of  those  who  deal  in  mathematics, 
not  in  nature,  and  are  so  stupidly  intent  on  the 
motion  of  bodies,  that  they  entirely  forget  their 
substances.  For  that  fastening  is  a  particular 
disposition  of  compact  and  consistent  things, 
which  have  firm  cohesions,  because  of  the  pres- 
sures of  the  parts.  But  it  is  utterly  to  be  unlocked 
for,  if  it  be  applied  to  soft  or  liquid  substances. 

The  sixth  is  that  a  star  is  a  denser  part  of  its 
sphere  of  action ;  for  the  stars  are  not  only  not  parts, 
but  neither  are  they  denser;  for  they  are  not 
homogeneous  with  either,  and  that  in  degree  only, 
but  they  are  entirely  heterogeneous,  and  differ  in 
substance;  and,  besides,  that  substance,  as  to 
density,  is  rarer,  and  more  expanded  than  an 
ethereal  one.  Over  and  above  these  there  are 
many  other  conceits  of  equal  whimsicality ;  but 
these  shall  suffice  for  the  subject  now  under 
discussion.  Again,  these  observations  have  been 
made  on  the  fanciful  dicta  of  philosophy  respect- 
ing the  heavens.  But  as  to  what  respects  the 
hypotheses  of  astronomers,  the  refutation  of  them 
is  generally  without  any  use ;  for  neither  are  they 
asserted  for  truths,  nor  is  it  impossible  that,  al- 
though they  may  vary  and  be  contradictory  in 
themselves,  the  phenomena  should  equally  be 
preserved  and  harmonize.  Therefore,  if  you 
please,  between  astronomy  and  philosophy,  as  if 
linked  together  by  an  expedient  and  legitimate 
bond,  be  so  circumspect  a  mediator,  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  astronomy  may  have  her  previous 
hypotheses,  which  are  best  adapted  to  expedite 
calculations ;  on  the  other,  philosophy,  such  as 
approach  nearest  to  the  truth  of  nature ;  and  so 
that  the  hypotheses  of  astronomy  may  not  pre- 
judice the  truth  of  a  thing,  and  that  tlie  decisions 
of  philosophy  may  be  such  as  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained with  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  astro- 
nomy.   And  so  much  for  hypotheses. 

Now,  as  to  astronomical  observations,  which 
are  assiduously  accumulated,  and  continually  are 
pouring  down  like  water  from  the  sky,  I  have  a 
great  wish  to  admonish  men  on  that  head ;  lest, 
haply,  that  be  true  of  them,  which  is  so  elegantly 
fabled  of  the  fly  in  iEsop,  that  sitting  on  the 
harness  of  a  chariot,  contending  for  victory  at  the 
Olympic  games,  cried  out,  **see  what  dust  I 
excite !"  Just  so,  any  petty  observation,  vacil- 
lating, at  one  time,  in  the  instrument,  at  this,  in 


the  eye,  and  at  that,  in  a  calculation,  and  which 
possibly  may  be  a  reality,  on  account  of  some 
true  change  in  the  heavens,  calls  into  existence 
new  firmaments,  new  spheres,  and  new  circles. 
And  we  do  not  make  these  remarks  in  order  that 
any  relaxation  in  the  taking  of  observations  or  the 
study  of  history  should  take  place,  both  which 
we  are  of  opinion  should  by  all  means  be  stimu- 
lated and  intently  prosecuted ;  but  only  that,  in 
rejecting  or  changing  hypotheses,  the  highest 
prudence  and  a  mature  gravity  of  judgment  be 
displayed. 

Wherefore,  having  now  laid  open  the  road  as 
to  the  motions  themselves,  we  will  say  a  few 
words  also  as  to  their  nature.'  We  have  already 
said,  then,  that  there  are  four  kinds  of  motions 
of  the  higher  order  in  the  heavens :  an  ascending 
and  descending  motion  through  the  whole  expanse 
of  the  heavens ;  a  motion,  to  the  breadth  of  the 
zodiac,  stretching  out  towards  south  and  north  : 
a  motion  in  the  course  of  the  zodiac,  quick,  slow, 
progressive,  retrograde,  stable ;  and  the  motion  of 
elongaUon  from  the  sun.  And  let  not  any  one 
object,  that  that  second  motion  of  the  breadth  of 
the  zodiac  or  of  the  signs*  thereof  may  be  refer- 
red to  that  great  cosmical  motion,  since  there  is 
an  inclination  by  turns  towards  the  south  and  the 
north;  which  as  well  as  the  curves  themselves 
from  one  tropic  to  the  other  are  alike,  except  that 
the  latter  motion  is  merely  curvilinear,  but  the 
former  hath  also  many  turnings,  and  lies  inmost 
at  much  less  distances.f  For  neither  hath  this 
point  escaped  our  consideration.  But  assuredly 
the  constant  and  perpetual  motion  of  the  sun  in 
the  ecliptic,  considered  apart  from  all  latitude  and 
exclusively  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which 
same  sun  does  yet  communicate  with  the  rest  of 
the  planets,  as  to  their  paths  within  the  tropics, 
does  not  allow  us  to  entertain  this  opinion. 
Wherefore,  we  must  seek  for  different  sources  of 
this  and  of  tlie  other  three  motions.  And  these 
are  the  points,  with  regard  to  the  heavenly  mo- 
tions, which  appear  to  us  to  be  fraught  with  a 
less  degree  of  inconvenience.  But  we  must  sefr 
what  they  may  be  found  to  deny,  and  what  to. 
affirm.  They  deny  that  the  earth  revolves.  They 
deny  that  there  are  in  the  heavens  two  motions 
from  the  east  to  different  points  of  the  west;  and 
they  affirm  one,  that  outstrips  and  consequently 
leaves  behind  others.  They  deny  any  oblique 
circle  and  its  different  polarity,  and  they  affirm 
spiral  curves.  They  deny  a  primum  mobile 
separated  and  forced  asunder;  and  they  affirm  a 
cosmical  consent,  as  it  were  the  common  bond  of 
the  system.  They  affirm  that  a  diurnal  motion  is 
found  not  in  the  sky  or  heavens,  but  in  the  air,  in 
waters,  even  in  what  are  placed  on  the  superficies 
of  the  earth,  as  far  as  relates  to  their  turning 


*  8««  note  on  **  draconet,'*  p.  490. 
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roand.  They  Aifinn  that  that  close  following 
and  cosmioal  rolling  in  flaids  is  their  whiriing 
tendency  to  become  consistent,  till  at  length  they 
reach  a  state  of  perfect  rest.  They  deny  that  the 
stars  arie  fixed  like  knots  in  a  board.  They  deny 
that  eccentric  circles,  epicycles,  and  such  like 
crafty  devices,  are  realities.  They  affirm  that  a 
magnetic  motion,  or  one  baring  a  power  to  collect 
matter  together,  is  in  full  vigour  in  the  stars,  by 
which  fire  elicits  fire,  and  elevates  it.  They 
affirm  that,  in  the  firmament  of  the  planets,  the 
bodies  of  the  planets  move  and  revolve  quicker 
than  the  rest  of  the  heavens  in  which  they  are 
placed,  which  certainly  revolves,  but  slower. 
Thoy  affirm  from  that  inequality  the  waves,  the 
undulations,  the  fiowings  and  ebbings  of  the 
ethereal  atmosphere  of  the  planets;  and  from 
them  that  various  motions  are  drawn  forth.  They 
affirm  a  necessity  in  the  planets  of  revolving 
quicker  or  slower,  according  as  they  may  be 
placed  higher  or  lower  in  the  heavens,  and  that 
from  the  consent  of  the  universe.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  affirm  the  languor,  resulting  from 
an  incitement  in  their  course  beyond  what  nature 


has  prescribed,  in  the  planets  both  of  the  greater 
and  lesser  orbit.  They  affirm  the  following  afler 
the  sun,  from  the  defective  nature  of  weaker 
flames,  of  Venus  and  Mercury;  since  even  the 
moving  stars,  the  attendants  of  Jupiter,  have  been 
discovered  by  Galilsus.  But  these  are  matters 
of  which  we,  standing  as  it  were  in  the  threshold 
of  natural  history,  and  of  philosophy,  take  a 
prospective  view — subjects  which,  probably,  the 
inquirer  will  be  better  qualified  to  prove,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depth  of  his  researches  into  natural 
history.  But,  again,  however,  do  we  enter  our 
protest  against  this  fetter  of  intellect.  In  these, 
as  in  other  matters,  we  are  sure  of  the  correctness 
of  our  career,  though  we  be  not  so  persuaded  as 
to  the  station  we  are  entitled  to  hold  in  iL  But 
we  have  mentioned  these  topics  during  our  intel- 
lectual journey,  lest  any  one  should  suppose,  that 
from  a  wavering  judgment,  or  a  destitution  of 
talent  to  maintain  the  position,  we  had  a  preference 
for  advocating  negative  questions. 

Wherefore,  we  will  retain,  as  the  heavenly  na- 
tures are  wont  to  do,  (since  our  treatise  is  of  them,) 
a  dignified  constancy. 


THOUGHTS   AND    OBSERVATIONS 


FRANCIS  BACON,  OF  VERULAM, 

ooxonHrniQ 

THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE,  OR  THE  INVENTION  OF  THINGS  AND 

OF  WORKS. 


Faancis  Bacon  thought  in  this  manner.  The 
knowledge  whereof  mankind  is  now  possessed 
doth  not  extend  to  certainty  and  magnitude  of 
works.  Physicians  pronounce  many  diseases 
incurable,  and  often  make  mistakes,  and  fail  in 
the  treatment  of  the  rest.  Alchymists  wax  old 
and  die  in  the  embraces  of  hope.  The  works  of 
magicians  are  transitory  and  barren.  The  me- 
chanical arts  take  but  little  light  from  philosophy, 
and  do  but  spin  on  slowly  the  little  threads  of 
their  own  experience.  Chance  is,  without  doubt, 
a  beneficial  discoverer  of  inventions;  but  one 
that  scatters  her  favours  among  men  in  distant 
ages  and  periods.  So  he  saw  well,  that  the  inven- 
tions of  man,  which  we  possess,  must  be  counted  . 
very  imperfect  and  immature;  and  that,  in  the ' 
present  state  of  the  sciences,  are  not  now  to  be  ' 
expected,  except  in-  a  great  length  of  time ;  and 


that  those  which  human  industry  has  hitherto 
produced  cannot  be  ascribed  to  philosophy. 

He  thought  also,,  that  in  this  narrowness  of 
roan*s  power,  that  is  most  deplorable  at  present, 
and  ominous  for  the  future ;  that  men,  contrary  to 
their  real  interest,  strive  to  rescue  ignorance  from 
shame,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  in  this  poverty. 
For,  the  physician,  besides  the  cautels  of  practice, 
(in  whieh  there  are  no  small  means  of  defending 
tbe  credit  of  his  art,)  calls  in  what  is,  as  it  were, 
a  general  cautel  of  art,  by  turning  into  a  reproach 
upon  nature  the  weakness  of  his  art ;  and,  what 
art  doth  not  reach,  that  he  discharges  from  art 
upon  nature,  as  an  impossibility ;  neither  can  art 
be  condemned,  when  itself  judges.  That  philo- 
sophy also,  out  of  which  the  knowledge  of  physic, 
which  now  is  in  use,  is  hewn,  itself  receives  and 
cherishes  certain  positions  and  opinions,  whicbt 
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if  they  be  well  weighed,  induce  this  persuasion, 
that  nothingr  arduous  or  powerful  in  nature  is  to 
be  expected  from  art,  and  the  hand  of  man. 
Hence  that  opinion,  that  ^«  the  heat  of  the  sun  or 
star,  and  the  heat  of  a  fire  differ  in  kind ;''  and 
that  other,  that  «*  composition  is  the  work  of  man, 
but  mixture  is  the  work  of  nature  alone,"  apd  the 
like;  which,.if  they  be  carefully  examined,  all 
tend  to  an  envious  circumscription  of  human 
power,  and  a  voluntary  and  artificial  despair, 
which  rejects  not  only  the  auguries  of  hope,  but 
the  chances  of  experiment,  and  cuts  away  all  the 
incitements  and  nerves  of  industry ;  while  they 
are  solicitous,  only,  that  their  art  be  thought  per- 
fect, and  labour  for  a  most  worthless  vainglory ; 
namely,  to  have  it  believed  that  all  is  impossible 
that  is  not  already  found.  But  the  alchymist,  to 
relieve  his  art,  throws  the  blame  on  his  own 
errors,  accusing  himself,  either  of  not  fully  under- 
standing the  terms  of  the  art  and  its  authors, 
which  makes  him  attend  to  the  whispers  of  tradi- 
tion and  oral  evidence ;  or  else  of  failing  in  the 
true  proportions,  and  scruples,  and  moments  of 
practice;  which  makes  him  renew  infinitely  his 
trials,  under  what  he  supposes  more  favourable 
prospects.  And,  meantime,  when,  in  the  mazy 
labyrinth  of  experiment,  he  lights  upon  certain 
inventions,  eirher  new  in  appearance  or  of  some 
utility,  he  feeds  his  mind  with  such  foretastes,  and 
displays  and  magnifies  them  above  their  value, 
and  sup  plies  the  rest  in  hopes.  The  magician, 
when  he  finds  something,  as  he  conceives,  above 
nature  effected,  and  is  convinced  that  a  breach  is 
once  made  in  nature,  gives  his  imagination  wings, 
and  scarcely  allows  that  the  matter  admits  of 
degrees  of  greater  or  less ;  wherefore,  he  assures 
himself  of  arriving  at  the  highest  power ;  not 
seeing  that  they  are  but  subjects  of  a  certain  and 
almost  definite  kind,  wherein  magic  and  supers 
stition,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  had  power 
and  played.  The  mechanical  person,  if  he  chances 
to.  add  a  higher  finish  or  more  elegant  ornament 
to  previous  inventions,  or  to  compound,  and  bring 
together  into  one,  %eparate  observations;  or  to 
couple  things  more  commodiously  and  naturally 
with  their  use ;  or  to  produce  the  work  in  greater 
or  less  mass  and  volume  than  has  usually  been 
the  case ;  ranks  himself  at  length  among  invent- 
ors. So  he  saw  well,  that  men  came  to  sneer  at 
the  invention  of  new  things  and  arts  as  a  vain 
attempt,  and  not  to  be  relied  on ;  or  to  believe 
that  important  inventions  are  indeed  extant,  but 
confined  among  a  few,  in  the  strictest  silence  and 
mystery;  or  else  that  they  descend  to  account 
those  little  industries  and  additions,  inventions. 
All  which  turns  to  the  averting  of  men's  minds 
from  just  and  constant  labour,  and  from  the  work- 
ing of  inventions,  noble  and  worthy  of  the  human 
race. 

He  thought  also,  when  men  did  set  before  them- 
selves the  variety  and  exquisite  perfection  of  works 


supplied  for  human  life  by  the  mechanical  arts ; 
they  are  apt  rather  to  admire  the  provisions  of  man, 
than  to  apprehend  his  want ;.  not  considering  that 
the  original  observations  of  man  and  operations 
of  nature,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  breath  and 
life  of  all  that  variety,  are  not  many  nor  deeply 
fetched ;  and  that  the  rest  belongs. to  man's  pa- 
tience, and  the  subtile  and  ruled  motion  of  his 
hand  or  instruments ;  and  that  in  this  the  shop  is 
very  like  the  library,  which  exhibits  such  a  va- 
riety of  books,  in  which,  if  one  carefully  examine^ 
he  will  find  nothing  but  infinite  iterations  of  the 
same  thing,  varied  in  the  form  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, but  preoccupied  in  invention.  So  he  saw 
plainly,  that  opinion  of  abundance  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  want;  and  that  both  works  and  doctrines 
appear  many,  but  are,  when  examined,  few. 

He  thought  also  that  those  doctrines  which  we 
have,  are  presented  with  a  kind  of  ambition  and 
pretension,  and  come  before  us  dressed  up  and  in 
form,  as  if  each  art  were  in  every  branch  perfect 
and  finished.  For  it  is  reduced  into  such  methods 
and  divisions,  as  seem  to  embrace  and  include  aU 
treatises  that  can  possibly  bear  on  that  subject. 
And  however  weakly  the  parts  are  filled,  and- 
destitute  of  any  living  seeds  of  things :  yet  they 
carry  the  show  and  reason  of  a  total ;  and  it  is 
brought  to  this,  that  a  few  writings  of  some  re- 
ceived authors,  yet  not  the  best  chosen,  go  for  the 
very  art  in  its  perfection.  Whereas  the  earliest 
searches  for  truth  in  better  faith,  and  with  more  . 
fortunate  event,  used  to  throw  into  aphorisms  or 
sentences  short,  scattered,  and  unconfined  by  me* 
thod,  the  knowledge  which  it  was  their  object  to 
gather  from  the  consideration  of  things,  and  to 
store  up  for  use ;  which,  as  they  showed  simple 
representations  of  things  discovered,  and  evident 
spaces  and  vacancies  for  things  not  discovered* 
were  less  fallacious ;  and  invited  men's  talents 
and  thoughts  alike  to  criticism  and  invention.  But 
now  sciences  are  exhibited  in  such  forms,  as  to 
claim  belief,  not  solicit  judgment,  and  check  with 
a  sullen  authority  the  generous  springings  of  in- 
vention :  so  that  every  succession  and  devolution 
of  philosophy  bears  the  character  of  master  and 
disciple,  not  of  inventor  and  continuer ;  whence 
it  necessarily  follows  that  sciences  continue  in 
their  own  steps,  and  never  stir  from  their  ground. 
This  has  been  done  for  many  ages,  so  that  what 
is  positive  is  fixed,  and  that  which  is  question  is 
kept  question,  and  remains  wholly  in  the  BasM 
state.  And,  therefore,  he  saw  plainly,  that  co- 
lumns against  proceeding  further  are  firmly  and« 
as  it  were,  fatally  pitched ;  and  tliat  it  is  no  mai^ 
vel,  that  that  is  not  obtained,  for  which  men  feei 
neither  hope  nor  desire. 

He  thought  also,  that  what  is  said  of  men's 
despondency  or  self-conceit*  as  far  as  concerns 
inost  of  the  pursuers  of  science,  is  too  deeply 
fetched,  for  far  the  greater  part  is  otherwise  occa- 
pied.    They  seek  knowledge  either  for  delight 
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and  tadsfaction*  or  for  profit  and  professional  emo- 
lument, or  for  support  and  ornament  of  the  reputa- 
tion :  and  if  these  are  proposed  as  the  ends  of 
sciences,  so  far  will  men  be  from  wishing  that  the 
mass  of  knowledge  receive  an  increase,  that,  in 
that  stock  which  is  at  hand,  they  will  seek  no 
more  than  what  they  can  torn  to  use  in  the  matter 
before  them.  And  if  any  one  among  so  many 
seeks  knowledge  with  an  honest  zeal  and  for  its 
own  sake,  yet  he  wiU  be  found  to  hunt  rather  after 
variety  than  truth.  And  if  he  be  a  severer  inqui- 
sitor of  truth,  yet  that  very  truth  will  be  such  as 
will  rather  explain  more  subtly  things  already 
uttered,  than  kindle  any  new  light.  And  if  his 
heart  is  so  large,  that  he  propounds  to  himself 
further  discovery,  he  will  doubtless  be  most  taken 
with  that  light  which  displays  in  the  distance 
specious  contemplations,  not  that  which  shows 
important  works  and  inventions  close  at  hand. 
So  he  saw  plainly  that  we  return  to  this  poipt, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  the  course 
is  not  finished,  when  men  turn  aside  to  these  les- 
ser matters :  and  mtlch  more  when,  as  £BLr  as  he 
can  see,  the  mark  itself  has  never  been  set  up  and 
fixed  for  any  man.  But  the  mark  ie^  no  other, 
than  that  mankind  be  continually  enriched  with 
new  works  and  powers. 

He  thought  also,  that  among  these  difficulties 
of  the  sciences,  the  case  of  natural  philosophy  has 
been  the  hardest  of  all :  inasmuch  as  it  has  had 
but  a  trifling  share  of  men^s  labour,  has  been  read- 
ily deserted,  and  never  cultivated  and  matured  in 
any  high  degree.  For  since  the  Christian  faith 
has  grown  up  and  been  received,  the  greatest 
nnmber  of  wits  have  been  employed  upon  divinity, 
and  in  this  subject  the  highest  rewards  have  been 
offered  to  men^s  studies,  and  aids  of  every  kind 
most  plentifully  supplied.  And  before-time,  like- 
wise, the  greatest  of  the  labours  of  philosophers 
was  consumed  in  moral  t>hilosophy,  which  was 
almost  in  the  place  of  divinity  to  the  heathens. 
And  in  both  times  a  great  part  of  the  best  wits 
betook  themselves  to  public  business,  especially  in 
the  time  of  the  greatness  of  the  Romans,  who  by 
reason  of  their  large  empire  needed  the  service  of 
ibe  most.  But*the  time  among  the  Grecians,  in 
which  natural  philosophy  seem^  most  to  flourish, 
was  out  a  short  space,  and  that  also  abused  and 
thrown  away  in  disputing,  and  affecting  new 
opinions.  But  from  that  time  to  this,  no  one  can 
be  named,  who  has  made  it  his  business  to  cultivate 
natural  philosophy,  and  consumed  his  life  in  its 
pursuit ;  so  that  this  science  has  not  for  ages  pos- 
•essea  any  whole  man,  unless  perchance  one  may 
instance  some  monk  studying  in  a  cloister,  or  some 
gentleman  in  the  country,  and  that  will  be  found 
▼ery  rare.  But  it  has  become  a  kind  of  passage 
ana  bridge  to  other  arts,  and  this  venerable  mother 
of  the  sciences  is  turned  into  their  handmaid,  and 
^«ade  to  serve  physic  and  practical  mathematics, 
I  a  iitdei  young  and  unripe  wito,  like 


a  kind  of  priming,  that  they  may  take  a  second 
wash  in  a  kindlier  and  better  manner.  So  he  saw 
plainly,  that,  from  the  small  number,  and  hurry, 
and  rawness  of  its  followers,  natural  philosophy 
is  left  destitute.  -  And  soon  after,  he  saw  also  that 
this  had  a  very  great  influence  on  the  general  state 
of  knowledge :  for  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  when 
torn  up  from  this  root,  may  perhaps  be  polished 
and  moulded  to  use,  but  will  grow  no  further. 

He  thought  also,- how  prejudicial  and  every  way 
hard  an  adversary  natural  philosophy  has  in  su- 
perstition and  the  immoderate  and  blind  zeal  of 
religion.  For  he  found  that  some  of  the  Grecians 
who  first  propounded  the  natural  causes  of  thun- 
der and  storm,  to  men  unused  to  such  specula- 
tions, were  condemned,  on  that  grround,  for  impie- 
ty :  and  that  the  cosmographers,  who,  by  most 
certain  proofs,  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
now  dispute,  asserted  the  spherical  figure  of  the 
earth,  and  consequently  the  existence  of  anti- 
podes ;  were  not  much  better  treated,  but  included 
in  the  same  sentence,  not  indeed  affecting  life,  but 
character,  on  the  accusation  of  some  of  the  ancient 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church.  And  Uie  case  of 
natural  history  is  now  much  worse,  in  regard  of 
the  boldness  of  the  schoolmen  and  their  depen- 
dencies, who  having,  as  far  as  they  can,  reduced 
divinity  into  method,  and  given  it  the  form  of  an 
art ;  having  attempted  moreover  to  incorporate  the 
contentions  and  turbulent  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
into  the  body  of  their  religion.  And  it  has  the 
same  tendency  that,  in  our  time,  no  opinions  or 
argruments  are  found  to  have  more  success,  than 
those  which  celebrate  with  great  pomp  and  so- 
lemnity the  union,  as  if  it  were  a  lawful  one,  be- 
tween divinity  and  philosophy,  that  is,  faith  and 
sense;  and  while  they  tickle  men*s  minds  with 
an  agreeable  variety,  are  meantime  making  an 
unhallowed  conjunction  of  divine  and  human 
matters.  And,  truly, if  one  observes  carefully,  as 
great  danger  threatens  natural  philosophy  from  this 
kind  of  hollow  and  ill  assorted  league,  as  from 
avowed  hostility.  For,  in  a  treaty  and  confede- 
ration of  this  nature,  only  the  received  maxims  of 
philosophy  are  included  ;  but  every  thing  of  ad- 
vancement or  improvement  is  most  rigorously  and 
obstinately  shut  out.  In  fine,  with  respect  to 
augmentations,  and  what  may  be  called  the  new 
shores  and  tracts  of  philosophy,  all  from  the  side 
of  religion  is  full  of  grovelling  suspicion,  and  im- 
potent disdain.  Thus,  some  in  their  simplicity 
fear  that  my  deeper  inquisition  into  nature  may 
penetrate  perchance  beyond  the  allowed  and  sane- 
tioned  limit  of  sobriety,  improperly  applying  what 
is  said  of  the  secrets  of  God,  many  of  which  re- 
main closed  under  the  divine  signet,  to  the  se- 
crets of  nature  which  are  guarded  by  no  interdicU 
Others,  with  greater  cunning,  conceive  that  if 
men  are  ignorant  of  second  causes,  each  particular 
may  be  more  easily  referred  to  the  wand  of  the 
deity  which  they  think  is  of  the  highest  interest 
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CO  religion ;  though  this  is  no  other  than  seeking 
to  flatter  God  with  a  lie.  Others  tremble  for  the 
precedent,  lest  the  shifting  and  changes  of  philo- 
Boph J  end  with  attacking  religion.  Others,  lieistly, 
seem  in  fear  that,  in  the  inquisition  of  nature, 
something  may  be  found  to  shake  religion.  Both 
which  opinions  savour  of  a  sort  of  tncredulitj  and 
woridly  policy,  but  the  last  cannot  even  be  brought 
into  doubt  or  question  without  impiety !  From 
which  it  was  sufficiently  clear,  that  in  opinions 
of  thie  kind  there  is  much  weakness,  and  not  a 
little  envy  and  bitterness.  For  natural  philoso- 
phy is,  next  to  the  divine  wprd,  the  most  certain 
remedy  of  superstition,  and  the  most  wholesome 
food  of  faith ;  and  is,  therefore,  rightly  considered 
the  truest  and  loveliest  handmaid  of  religion ;  the 
one  displaying  the  will  of  God,  the  other  his 
power.  So  that  he  was  not  wrong  who  said: 
"  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the 
power  of  God,'*  joining  in  an  intimate  union,  in- 
formation of  his  will,  and  meditation  on  his  power* 
But,  though  this  is  most  certain,  it  still  remains 
among  the  most  effectual  hindrances  to  natural 
philosophy,  that  all  which  is  pronounced  by  blind 
zeal  and  superstition  is  considered  out  of  the  reach 
of  dispute. 

He  thought  also,  that,  in  the  orders  and  cus- 
toms of  schools,  colleges,  and  such  conventual 
bodies,  all  is  found  to  be  adverse  to  tlie  further 
progress  of  the  sciences.  For  much  the  greater  part 
are  professors,  and  in  the  receipt  of  emoluments. 
And  the  lectures  and  exercises  are  so  arranged 
that  nothing  out  of  the  common  routine  can  easily 
arise  in  any  one's  mind.  But  if  a  man  chance  to 
use  the  liberty  of  inquiry  and  judgment,  he  will 
soon  find  himself  left  in  a  great  soUtude.  And  if 
ever  he  can  bear  this,  he  will  yet  find  that,  in 
achieving  his  fortune,  this  industry  and  magnani- 
mity will  be  much  hindrance  to  him.  For  in 
places  of  this  kind  men's  studies  are  almost  con- 
fined to  the  writings  of  certain  authors;  from 
which,  if  any  one  disagrees,  or  propounds  matter 
of  argument,  he  is  immediately  set  down  as  a 
turbulent  person  and  an  innovator.  Though,  if 
one  judge  fairly,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  government  of  civil  affairs  and  the  arts ;  for 
the  danger  is  not  alike  of  new  light,  and  of  new 
motion.  It  is  true  that  in  civil  affairs  change, 
though  for  the  better,  is  suspected  from  fear  of 
disorder;  since  governments  rest  on  authority, 
consent,  credit,  opinion,  not  on  demonstration  and 
truth  in  abstract.  But  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
as  in  mines,  all  sides  should  resound  with  new 
works  and  further  progress.  And  it  is  so  in 
right  reason.  But  in  real  life,  he  saw  that  the 
government  and  administration  of  the  knowledge, 
which  is  in  use,  presses  cruelly,  and  checks  the 
increase  and  growth  of  science. 

He  thought  also,  that,  even  in  the  opinion  and 
common  feeling  of  men,  much  appears  on  all 
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sides  that  denies  a  fair  opening  to  the  increase  ef 
knowledge.  For  most  men,  unjust  to  the  present 
times,  hang  upon  antiquity,  and  believe  that  if 
we,  who  now  live,  had  bad  the  ^ffice  of  first 
attempting  what  was  sought  for  and  discovered 
by  the  ancients,  we  should  not  have  come  up  to 
their  works  by  a  great  space.  And  in  like  man* 
ner  they  believe  that  if  a  man  even  now,  relying 
upon  his  own  powers,  attempt  to  begin  anew  an 
inquisition,  the  end  will  be,  that  he  will  either 
come  to  the  very  conclusion  that  was  approved 
of  by  antiquity;  or  else  to  some  one,  which, 
having  been  long  ago  decided  upon  and  rejected 
by  antiquity,  deservedly  fell  into  oblivion. 
Others,  altogether  slighting  the  powers  of  human 
nature  at  both  periods,  ancient  and  modern,  fall 
into  a  fanciful  and  superstitious  belief  that  the 
elements  of  the  sciences  emanated  from  spiritual 
beings,  and  that  new  inventions  in  the  same 
manner  may  receive  assistance  from  their  author- 
ity and  concurrence.  Others,  of  more  sober  and 
chastened  imagination,  but  greater  difllidence, 
openly  despeir  of  any  increase  of  knowledge, 
from  reflecting  on  the  obscurity  of  nature,  the 
shortness  of  life,  the  uncertainty  of  the  senses, 
the  weakness  of  the  judgment,  and  tbedifliculties 
and  unbounded  variety  of  experiments.  So  that 
such  swelling  hopes,  as  promise  more  than  we 
now  have,  are  the  offspring  of  a  weak  and  unri- 
pened  mind,  and  will  no  doubt  have  their  begin- 
ning  in  exultation,  their  middle  course  in  diffi- 
culty, and  their  end  in  confusion ;  and  there  is  as 
little  hope  of  the  reward  as  of  the  accomplish- 
ment ;  for  knowledges  evidently  breed  and 
expand  in  great  and  excellent  wits,  but  the  esti- 
mation and  price  of  them  is  in  the  multitude,  or 
in  the  inclinations  of  princes  and  great  persons 
meanly  learned.  So  that  the  projection  of  sciences 
and  the  judgment  upon  them  are  not  in  the  same ; 
whence  it  comes  that  those  inventions  only  suc- 
ceed which  are  accommodated  to  popular  reason 
and  common  sense;  as  happened  in  the  case 
of  Democritus'  theory  of  atoms,  which  being 
a  little  too  remote,  was  treated  with  ridicule. 
Hence,  sublime  views  of  nature,  which,  almost 
like  religion,  must  enter  the  senses  of  men 
with  difficulty,  may  be  now  and  then  conceived, 
but  (unless  proved  and  recommended  by  evident 
and  exceeding  utility,  which  hitherto  has  not 
been  the  case)  are  generally  in  a  short  time  blown 
and  extinguished  by  the  winds  of  common  opi- 
nions ;  so  that  time,  like  a  river,  is  wont  to  bring 
down  to  us  what  is  light  and  blown  up,  while  it 
sinks  and  drowns  that  which  is  solid  and  grave. 
So  he  saw  well  that  the  hindrances  of  an  improved 
state  of  the  sciences  were  not  only  external  and 
adventitious,  but  innate  also,  and  drawn  from  our 
very  senses. 

Moreover,  he  thought  that  the  vagueness  and 
irregular  form  of  words  mocks  the  understanding 
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and,  as  it  were,  attacks  it;  for  words  are  like 
coins  which  represent  the  image  and  authority  of 
he  people ;  for  they  always  compound  ard  clas- 
aify  according  to  popular  notions  and  aocepta  *:^n, 
which  are  for  the  mCst  part  erroneous  and  very 
confused;  so  that  eren  infants  in  learning  to 
apeak,  are  compelled  to  suck  in  and  swallow  a 
pernicious  system  of  error.  And  though  the  wise 
and  learned  endeavour  by  various  contrivances  to 
deliver  themselves  from  this  bondage,  by  making 
new  words,  which  is  harsh,  and  by  inserting 
definitions,  which  is  troublesome,  they  cannot, 
with  all  their  strength,  throw  off  the  yoke;  so 
that  innumerable  controversies,  even  in  the  most 
acute  discussions,  are  raised  about  words,  and, 
what  is  much  worse,  that  depraved  coinagre  of 
words  reflects  its  rays  and  impressions  into  the 
mind  itself,  and  is  thus  not  only  a  hindrance  in 
discourse,  but  injurious  also  to  the  judgment  and 
understanding.  So  he  saw  well,  that,  among  the 
internal  causes  of  error,  he  must  place  this  as  one 
serious  and  pernicious  import. 

He  thought  also  that,  besides  the  usual  difficul- 
ties of  the  sciences  and  knowledgre,  natural  phi- 
losophy, particularly  thenctive  and  operative,  had 
its  peculiar  drawbacks  and  impediments.    For  it 
has  been  notably  hurt  and  discredited  by  some  of 
its  professors,  light  and  vain  men,  who,  partly 
from  credulity,  partly  from  craft,  have  loaded  the 
human  race  with  promises,  offering  promulgation 
of  life,  delay  of  infirmity,  relief  from  pain,  supply 
of  natural  defects,  deceptions  of  the  senses,  the 
binding  or  inciting  of  the  affections,  illuminations 
of  the  Vnental  powers,  ecstasies,  transmuting  of 
substances,  unlimited  multiplication  of  motions, 
impressions  on  the  air  and  changes  of  it,  divina- 
tion of  future  events,  representations  of  distant 
occurrences,  revelations  of  mysteries,  and  many 
other  things.    Now,  in  considering  these  liberal 
givers,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  pass  a 
Judgment  like  this :  that  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence in  philosophy,  between  their  triflings  and 
the  true  arts^  as  there  is  in  history  between  the 
wars  of  Julius  Ciesar  or  Alexander,  and  those  of 
Amadis  de  Gaul  or  Arthur  of  Britain.    For  it  is 
evident  that  those  renowned  generals  achieved 
more  in  reality  than  the  other  shadowy  heroes  are 
.  pretended  to  have  done,  but  by  means  and  ways 
of  action  not  at  all  fabulous  or  supernatural.    So 
that  it  is  not  just  to  deny  credit  to  true  history, 
because  it  is  sometimes  wounded  and  injured  by 
fabulous  stories.    For  Ixion  of  a  cloud  begat  the 
Centaurs,  yet  still,  of  the  real  Juno,  Jove  begat 
Hebe  and  Vulcan,  that  is,  the  lovely  and  divine 
rirtues  of  nature  and  art.    But  thou^  this  is  true, 
and  it  shows  great  ignorance  to  be  incredulous 
without  distinction;  yet,  he  saw  well  that  the 
access  to  truth  was  formerly  shut  up,  or  at  least 
narrowed  by  fables  of  this  kiud,  and  that  the 
ignominy  of  vanity  even  now  abates  all  greatness 
of  mind. 


He  thought  also  that  there  is  found  in  the  mind 
of  man  a  certain  affection,  naturally  bred  and  for- 
tified by  some  men's  opinion  and  doctrine,  which 
has  checked  and  prevented  the  true  proceeding  of 
natural  philosophy,  that  is,  the  active  and  opera- 
tive kind.  This  is  a  rotten  and  pernicious  idea 
or  estimation,  that  the  majesty  of  man's  mind 
suffers  diminution,  if  it  be  long  and  deeply  con- 
versant with  experiences  and  particulars  subject 
to  sense,  and  bound  in  matter :  especially  as  such 
things  usually  appear  laborious  to  search,  ignoble 
to  meditate,  harsh  to  deliver,  illiberal  to  practise, 
infinite  in  number,  and  contemptible  in  their  mi- 
nuteness ;  and,  though  such  qualities  as  these  no 
ways  accommodate  to  the  glory  of  the  arts.  And 
this  opinion  or  state  of  mind  received  much 
strength  from  another  wild  and  unfounded  opi- 
nion, which  held  that  truth  is  innate  in  the  mind 
of  man,  and  not  introduced  from  without,  and 
that  the  senses  rather  excite  than  inform  the 
understanding.  Neither  has  this  error,  and  (to 
describe  it  truly)  delusion  of  mind,  been  any 
ways  corrected  by  those  who  have  given  to  sense 
the  due,  that  is,  the  first  place.  Nay,  more,  even 
these,  by  their  example  and  practice,  deserting 
altogether  natural  history  and  actual  experience, 
rested  only  upon  agitation  of  w^it,  and  grovelled 
without  ceasing  among  the  darkest  idols  of  the 
understanding,  under  the  suspicious  name  of  con- 
templation and  reason.  So  he  saw  well  that  this 
rejection  and  divorce  of  particulars  has  thrown 
the  human  family  into  total  disorder. 

He  thought,  also,  that  we  should  not  make  oor 
conjecture  from  the  iiindrances  we  meet  with; 
only,  since  it  is  possible  that  the  fortune  of  man- 
kind may  overcome  these  difficulties  and  burst  the 
barriers.  Hence,  we  must  consider  and  examine 
closely  the  nature  of  that  philosophy  which  is 
received,  and  whatever  other,  from  ancient  times, 
has  been  cast  upon  our  shores,  like  the  spars  of 
a  sunken  vessel.  And  he  found  that  the  natural 
philosophy  which  we  have  from  the  Greeks  is  to 
be  accounted  a  kind  of  childhood  of  science; 
and  that  its  properties  are  those  which  belong  to 
boys,  that  is,  it  is  forward  to  chatter,  but  immature 
and  unqualified  for  generation. 

Aristotle,  by  common  consent  the  chief  of  that 
philosophy,  without  ever  meddling  with  the  ob- 
servation of  nature,  has  been  unprofitably  em- 
ployed on  stale  opinions,  and  on  their  comparison, 
opposition,  and  reduction.  Nor  is  it  reasonable 
to  hope  for  any  thing  solid  from  one  who  has 
made  up  the  world  itself  of  categories.  For,  it 
is  of  little  concern  whether  we  lay  down  that 
matter,  form,  and  privation,  or  substance,  quality, 
and  relation,  are  the  real  principles :  but  we  had 
best  pass  by  those  controversies ;  for  it  would  be 
inconsistent  to  set  about  a  formal  confutation,  when 
we  neither  agree  about  the  principles,  nor  the 
modes  of  demonstration ;  and,  again,  to  lash  with 
ridicule  one  who  has  obtained  an  authori^  almost 
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dictatorial  in  philosophy,  would  have  more  levity 
than  suits  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  be, 
moreover,  arro^nt.  He  has  certainly  corrupted 
natural  philosophy  with  logical  subtleties,  which 
were  his  own  creation,  as  be  himself  too  loudly 
boasts. 

But,  to  leave  him,  Platol  was,  without  doubt,  a 
man  of  loftier  genius,  and  one  wha  aimed  also  at 
the  knowledge  of  forms,  and  used  induction  uni- 
versally, not  for  principles  only ;  but  with  reason- 
ing futile  on  both  sides,  since,  he  pursued  and 
accepted  vague  inductions  and  abstract  forms. 
And,  if  we  consider  with  attention  the  writings 
and  habits  of  this  philosopher,  we  shall  find  that 
he  took  no  great  interest  in  natural  philosophy,  at 
least  so  far  only  as  to  vindicate  his  own  name  and 
character  as  a  philosopher,  or  give  by  its  inter- 
mixture a  certain  majesty  to  his  moral  and  political 
doctrines.  And  he  adulterated  nature  as  much 
with  theology,  as  Aristotle  with  logic;  and,  to 
say  the  troth,  approached  as  near  to  the  province 
of  the  poet  as  the  other  to  that  of  the  sophist. 
Now,  we  can  draw  the  doctrines  of  these  two 
from  the  very  fountain  head,  their  works  having 
survived. 

There  is  a  different  estimate  to  be  made  of  the 
rest,  namely,  Pythagoras,  Empedocles,  Heraoli- 
tus,  Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  Parmenis,  Zeno- 
phanes,  and  others ;  because  we  have  received 
their  opinions  by  means  of  intermediate  writers, 
only,  and  by  tradition,  and  scattered  fragments ; 
80  that  we  must  use  closer  inquisition,  «with 
greater  scruple  of  judgment,  to  make  up  for  the 
disadvantage  of  their  circumstances.  But  yet, 
he  has  been  most  diligent  and  watchful  to  catch 
every  whisper  about  these  opinions,  so  as  to  extract 
whatever  can  be  found  referring  to  them,  where 
they  are  confuted  by  Aristotle,  or  cited  by  Plato 
or  Cicero ;  or  in  Plutarch's  budget,  or  Laertius' 
lives,  or  Lucretius'  poem ;  or  any  other  scattered 
hint  or  mention :  and  he  has  examined  them  with 
impartiality  and  careful  jiidgment.  And,  first, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  their  opinions  were  in 
their  own  works,  they  would  have  greater  weight ; 
for  the  strength  of  theories  lies  in  a  nice  and  mu- 
tual harmony  of  the  parts,  and  a  certain  unbroken 
demonstration ;  and  they  are  therefore  weakened 
when  uttered  in  fragments :  wherefore,  he  did  not 
make  his  judgment  of  them  lightly. 

He  found,  also,  among  so  many  opinions,  a 
number  of  remarks  made  with  some  care  with 
regard  to  the  observation  of  nature,  and  the  as- 
signing of  causes :  and,  as  commonly  happens, 
some  have  been  more  successful  than  others  in 
different  branches.  The  discoveries  and  opinions 
of  Pythagoras  alone,  (though  his  doctrine  of 
numbers  implies  something  physical,)  are  mostly 
of  that  kind  which  lead  rather  to  the  founding  of 
some  religious  order,  than  to  the  opening  of  a 
Rchool  in  philosophy ;  which  the  event  proved : 
^br,  this  philosophy  had  more  weight  in  the  heresy 


of  the  Manichaeans,  and  the  superstition  of  Mar 
homet,  than  among  men  of  science.  The  rest, 
however,  were  certainly  natural  philosophers; 
and  there  are  Some  of  them  who  have  dived  into 
nature  much  deeper  and  more  acutely  than  Axis* 
totle.  But  he  busied  himself,  like  the  Ottomans, 
in  destroying  his  brothers  ;  and  succeeded  in  it  to 
his  wish.  Now,  he  had  the  same  opinion  of 
Aristotle  as  of  the  other  Greek  philosophers, 
namely,  that  such  systems  and  theories  were, 
like  the  different  arguments  of  dramatic  pieces, 
moulded  into  a  certain  keeping  with  nature,  some 
with  more  nicety,  others  more  negligently  and 
roughly ;  and  that,  as  belongs  to  fiction,  they  ap- 
peared more  trim  and  symmetrical  than  real 
accounts.  Nor  could  the  wanderings  and  sear^h- 
ings  of  the  human  mind  rest  or  limit  themselves 
in  those  theories  which  were  uttered  and  pub- 
lished. For,  had  not  the  customs  and  affections 
of  men,  and  the  pursuits  of  business,  been  adverse 
and  blighting  to  novelties  of  this  kind,  even  in 
matters  of  contemplation,  many  other  sects  would 
doubtless  have  been  formed  in  natural  philosophy. 
For,  as  it  is  in  astronomy  with  those  who  decide 
that  the  earth  moves  in  a  circle,  and  those  who 
explain  it  by  elliptical  aini  epicycle  motion,  that 
their  systems  to  account  for  appearances  in  the 
heavens,  are  alike  pleadings  for  a  side,  and  amount 
not  to  conviction,  nay,  even  the  calculations  of 
the  tables  answer  with  each  :  in  the  same  way  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  devise  various  theories 
in  natural  philosophy,  all  widely  differing  with 
one  another,  and  yet  each  consistent  with  itself, 
and  using  unfairly  the  suffrage  of  popular  zeal, 
which,  in  questions  of  this  kind,  often  guides  the 
judgment,  and  drawing  it  over  to  opposite  sides. 

There  has,  indeed,  been  no  want  of  men  who, 
in  this  age  and  the  last,  have  meditated  new  sys- 
tems of  natural  philosophy.  For,  within  our 
recollection  Telosio  has  appeared  on  the  stage, 
and  exhibited  a  new  plot,  not  so  well  rewarded 
with  applause,  as  the  probability  of  its  arguments 
merited  :  and  Fracastoro,  not  long  since,  though 
he  did  not  set  up  a  new  sect,  yet  was  staunch  in 
using  liberty  of  judgment  and  inquiry :  Cardan, 
too,  was  as  bold,  but  less  steady.  Very  lately, 
also,  our  countryman,  Gilbert,  after  most  labo- 
riously examining  the  nature  of  the  magnet  with 
great  sagacity  and  perseverance,  and  with  a  host 
and  almost  a  multitude  of  experiments,  began 
forthwith  to  design  a  new  school  in  natural  phir 
losophy ;  and  was  not  terrified  by  the  ridiculed 
name  of  Zenophanes,  whose  opinion  he  inclined 
to.  These,  then,  and  all  who  are  or  shall  be  like 
them,  must  be  ranked  in  the  band  of  ancients,  for 
there  is  the  same  character  in  them  all :  thus, 
they  were  men  who  gave  their  opinions  on  few 
matters,  and  trified  with  nature  without  making 
such  a  close  union  with  her  as  to  beget  either 
certainty  of  contemplation  or  useful  works. 

It  is  a  truth  that  out  of  so  many  schools  ef  nhi 
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losophy,  laboriously  cnltivated  throagh  8ucb  a 
length  of  years,  not  one  experiment  can  be  cited, 
which  has  a  view  to  the  improyement  or  aggran- 
disBement  of  the  state  of  man,  and  can  be  pointed 
to  with  truth  as  the  gifts  of  such  speculations.  On 
the  contrary,  indeed,  Aristotle's  deyice  of  the  four 
elements,  which  he  rather  gave  currency  to  ^an 
invented,  (and  which  being  greedily  caught  up  by 
physicians,  drew  after  it  the  systems  of  the  four 
complexions,  the  four  humours,  and  the  four  pri- 
mary qualities,)  like  some  malignant  and  unlucky 
star,  caused  extraordinary  barrenness  in  medicine, 
besides  many  mechanical  arts ;  men  all  the  while 
allowing  themselves  to  be  satisfied  with  conceits 
and  methodized  nothings  of  this  kind,  and  carry 
no  further.  Meantime  a  multitude  of  questions 
and  controversies  clamoured  and  fluttered  on  all 
sides  round  these  philosophies,  so  that  they  seem 
represented  to  the  life  in  the  fable  of  Scylla,  who 
had  the  upper  part  and  countenance  of  a  virgin 
while  her  womb  was  girt  and  crowded  with  bark- 
ing monsters.  In  like  manner  have  those  doc- 
trines something  specious  at  first  sight,  but  when 
we  approach  the  generative  part,  to  produce  fruits, 
nothing  is  to  be  found  but  strife  and  restless  dis- 
puting, which  are  in  the  room  of  bearing. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  reasons  for  rejecting  these  systems  assail  the 
opinions  only,  not  the  understandings  or  industry 
of  their  authors.  For,  in  proportion  to  a  man's 
wit  and  zeal,  does  he,  if  he  desert  the  light  and 
observation  of  nature  and  the  evidence  of  particu- 
lars, plunge  himself  and  become  involved  in  the 
darkest  and  most  intricate  recesses,  and,  as  it 
were,  dens  of  fantasies  and  idols.  Again,  the 
general  plans  of  the  philosophies  are  not  attached 
with  the  purpose  of  approving  the  detailed  appli- 
cation of  minor  causes,  which  are  commonly  given 
and  inquired  into  in  the  works  of  philosophers  of 
this  kind :  on  the  contrary,  these  are  no  better 
than  the  other,  not  only  because  they  depend 
upon  them,  but  also  because  they  display  no  se- 
verity of  inquisition,  and  lead  us  to  matters  not 
unknown,  but  almost  at  our  feet,  in  which  the 
mind  acquiesces  lightly,  and  is  satisfied,  but  by 
mo  means  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  nature. 
And  they  have  always  this  fault,  which  is  alike 
in  all,  that  they  connect  together  experiments 
and  known  effects  in  a  kind  of  system,  and,  as  it 
were,  with  a  net,  made  to  the  just  measure  of 
what  is  known ;  but  never  exhibit  any  cause  or 
canon,  which  may  mark  out  new  and  formerly 
unknown  effects  and  experiments. 

Having  thus  traversed  these  outskirts  of  philo- 
sophy, casting  his  eyes  on  every  side,  he  turned 
them  to  the  depths  of  antiquity,  as  to  a  kind  of 
clouded  and  dim  region.  And  he  saw  that  if  he 
fhoBe  to  deal  unfairly,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
m  persuading  men,  that  with  the  ancient  sages, 
long  before  the  Grecian  times,  natural  science 
iourished  with  greater  vigour,  but  perhaps  in 


greater  silence:  and  that  it  were,  therefore,  more 
dignified  to  refer  to  them  those  discoveries  which 
are  now  made :  as  new  men  are  used  to  do,  who 
connect  with  themselves  the  nobility  of  some  an- 
cient stem  by  (he  rumours  of  genealogy  and  con- 
jecture. But,  relying  on  the  evidence  of  facts, 
he  rejected  every  form  of  imposture ;  and,  what- 
ever might  be  his  opinion  about  those  times, 
thought  that  it  had  no  more  relation  to  the  matter 
in  hand  whether  our  discoveries  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  in  the  revolution  of  things  have 
sunk  and  risen  again ;  than  it  should  be  any  con- 
cern, whether  the  New  World  be  that  island  At- 
lantis, and  so  known  to  the  ancients,  or  was  first 
discovered  by  us.  For  inventions  are  to  be  sought 
in  the  light  of  nature,  not  traced  in  the  shades  of 
antiquity.  Meanwhile,  some  may  remark  that  he 
has  passed  over  the  art  or  philosophy  of  ehymistry ; 
which  he  has  done  from  respect,  being  unwilling 
to  class  it  with  those  philosophies  which  are  en- 
tirely barren  of  works,  since  it  has  displayed  and 
given  many  noble  discoveries.  Indeed,  this  art 
accords  with  the  fable  of  the  old  man,  who  be- 
queathed his  sons  a  treasure  buried  in  his  vine- 
yard without  showing  them  where,  whereby  they 
set  themselves  with  diligence  to  dig  the  vineyard, 
and  did  not  find  the  treasure,  but,  by  their  hus- 
bandry, the  vintage  was  made  more  abundant. 
In  like  manner  the  sons  of  ehymistry,  while  they 
are  busy  seeking  the  hidden  gold,  whether  real  or 
not,  have  by  turning  over  and  trying,  brought 
much  profit  and  convenience  to  mankind.  Yet 
their  inventions  issued  in  no  other  or  better  way 
than  the  birth  ^nd  advancement  of  mechanic^ 
arts,  that  is,  by  mere  experience.  For  their  phi- 
losophy and  speculation  are  unsound,  and  harsher 
than  those  fabulous  philosophies  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  For  though  the  three  prin- 
ciples was  no  useless  discovery,  but  partly  border- 
ing on  fact :  yet,  for  the  most  part,  practised  in  a 
few  experiments  of  distillation,  they  referred 
every  thing  in  philosophy  to  separation  and  libe- 
ration, unmindful  of  true  alteration.  But  &e 
structure  of  that  opinion,  on  which  as  a  fonndation 
their  philosophy  rests,  that  there  are  four  matrices 
or  elements  in  which  the  seeds  and  forms  of  matter 
complete  their  fruits,  and  that  these  are  quadriform 
according  to  the  different  elements,  so  that  no- 
thing is  found  in  sky,  air,  water,  or  earth,  which 
has  not  in  the  three  remaining  ones  something 
parallel  and  corresponding :  this  fantasUc  arrange- 
ment of  matter  will  certainly  scarce  have  m  place 
in  the  dreams  of  the  skilful  observer  of  nature. 
Not  unlike  this  are  the  harmonies  of  things  be- 
lieved in  by  the  followers  of  natural  magic,  who 
explain  every  thing  by  sympathy  and  antipathy, 
and,  by  the  most  idle  and  unfounded  conjectures, 
affix  to  things  miraculous  virtues  and  powera. 
Yet  he  treats  them  gently,  because  among  so 
many  fables  they  have  yet  produced  some  works, 
though  commonly  of  that  kind  whicL  ve  nthei 
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xiOTel  and  surprising  than  fit  for  profit  and  utility. 
But  even  novelty  has  often  the  advantage  of 
agitating  somewhat  the  intricate  folds  of  naturct 
and  assisting  with  light  at  least,  if  not  with  deed. 
So  he  saw  that,  neither  in  the  opinions  of  the 
Greeks  or  the  moderns,  nor  in  the  traditions  of 
alchymy  or  natural  magic,  could  any  thing  he 
found  leading  to  the  increase  of  human  means. 
Wherefore  all  these  should  either  be  thrown  inta 
oblivion,  or  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  the  multi- 
tude, while  the  true  sons  of  knowledge  turn  their 
course  elsewhere. 

He  thought  also  that  the  modes  of  demonstra- 
tion should  be  reviewed ;  for  demonstrations,  by 
a  certain  influence,  are  philosophy ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  just  or  faulty,  complete  or 
imperfect,  doctrines  will  probably  ensue  from 
them.  But  he  found  that  the  demonstrations 
which  are  in  use  are  neither  full  nor  certain.  Yet 
we  should  not  blame  the  senses,  as  some  have 
done.  For  the  errors  of  the  senses  in  particulars 
have  no  great  effect  on  the  sum  of  the  sciences : 
not  more  at  least  than  may, be  corrected  by  the 
rightly  informed  mind..  But  that  the  mind  itself, 
i(  it  rely  on  nature  without  art  and  discipline,  is 
unequal  to  the  matter  and  below  it,  may  be  pro- 
nounced boldly.  For  it  is  neither  so  capacious 
as  to  admit  and  arrange  the  infinite  variety  of 
particulars  necessary  for  information,  nor  so  free 
and  unbiassed  as  to  receive  true  and  natural 
impressions  without  some  warp  and  colouring. 
N^y,  it  is  very  certain  both  that  the  human  mind 
is  generally  like  an  uneven  mirror,  which  re- 
ceives and  reflects  the  rays  of  objects  according 
to  the  angle  of  each  facet,  and  not  on  a  plain 
surface ;  and  also  that  every  one,  from  his  educa- 
tion, pursuits,  and  constitution,  is  haunted  with  a 
kind  of  misleading  power»  and,  as  it  were, 
familiar  spirit,  which  mocks  and  disturbs  the 
mind  with  various  and  fantastic  devices.  Yet 
we  must  not,  therefore,  fall  into  the  opinion  of 
incapability.  For  it  is  evident,  that  by  no  steadi- 
ness of  hand  or  skill  of  eye,  however  exquisite, 
could  an  exact  straight  line  or  circle  be  described ; 
yet,  on  applying  a  ruler  or  turning  the  compasses, 
the  matter  is  easy.  Again,  in  mechanical  crafts 
the  naked  hand  of  man  can  work  but  little,  yet 
with  the  aid  and  means  of  instruments  it  con- 
quers alike  the  vastest  and  most  minute.  It 
follows  then  that  we  must  fly  to  art,  and  must 
look  to  demonstration,  which  is  governed  by  art. 
And  sentence  may  be  given  in  a  few  words  on 
the  syllogism  which  is  Aristotle^s  oracle.  It  is, 
doubtless,  a  useful  instrument  and  aid  to  the 
understanding  in  sciences,  which  are  founded  in 
human  opinion,  as  the  moral  and  political ;  but 
inferior  and  incompetent  to  the  subtlety  and 
obscurity  of  natural  processes.  For  the  syllo- 
gism certainly  consists  of  propositions,  and  the 
proposition  of  words,  and  words  are  the  evi- 
dences and  signs  of  ideas  or  eonceptioiia  of 


the  mind.  So  that  if  the  ijeas  themselves, 
which  are  the  souls  of  words,  are  vague,  incom- 
plete, and  not  sufficiently  defined,  (which  is  for 
the  most  part  the  case  in  nature,)  the  whole 
sinks.  Induction  remains  the  last  and  only  re- 
fuge and  aid  for  matter;  nor  are  our  hopes 
placed  in  it  undeservedly,  since  it  can  collect 
laborious  works,  and  the  certain  evidence  of 
facts,  and  lay  them  before  the  mind.  But  its . 
name  only  is  known,  its  poTwer  and  use  has 
hitherto  lain  hid.  For  induction  must  be  judged 
of  thus;  in  its  use  and  form  men  have  erred 
doubly.  Firet,  that  impatient  of  delay  and 
searching  round  for  short  cuts,  and  hastening  to 
fix  some  things  as  certain,  round  which  as  poles 
discussions  might  turn,  they  have  only  applied  it 
to  the  general  principles  of  sciences,  lightly 
hoping  to  work  all  within  by  syllogistic  deduo* 
tion.  Secondly,  that  having  examined  Uie  syl- 
logism accurately,  but  this  demonstration  hastily 
and  carelessly,  they  have  devised  its  form  very^ 
simple  and  indeed  puerile,  to  proceed  by  enume- 
ration alone,  and  thus  conclude  precariously,  not 
necessarily.  No  one,  therefore,  can  wonder  if 
he,  with  this  opinion  on  demonstrations,  does  not 
agree  on  natural  philosophy  with  others,  either 
ancient  or  modern.  For  it  cannot  be,  (to  speak 
jestingly,)  that  the  drinkera  of  water  and  wine 
should  feel  alike.  For  they  swallow  a  raw  fiuid, 
either  flowing  spontaneously  from  the  luind,  or 
pumped  up  with  some  labour;  but  he  drinks  a 
liquor  prepared  from  innumerable  grapes,  mature 
and  in  season,  plucked  and  heaped  up  in  bunches^ 
afterwards  squeezed  in  the  winepress,  purified  in 
the  vat,  and  clarified ;  which  will  bear  time,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  corrected  of  all  intoxicating 
quality,  by  neither  giving  nor  leaving  any  room 
for  the  vapoura  of  the  fancy.  So  he  saw  that  the 
philosophies  of  which  we  have  spoken  should  be 
rejected,  not  only  for  their  barrenness  of  works* 
but  for  the  weakness  and  fallaciousness  of  their 
demonstrations  also,  since  they  are  not  only  re- 
moved from  nature,  but  deserted  and  betrayed  by 
the  very  auxiliaries  they  have  raised. 

He  Uiought  also,  that  we  should  make  a  sepa- 
rate review  of  the  modes  of  invention  in  use,  if 
there  be  any.  But  in  this  quarter  not  so  much 
misleading  and  devious  paths,  as  solitude  and 
vacancy,  are  found,  which  strike  the  mind  with  » 
kind  of  stupor.  It  has  not  been  the  object  or 
desire  of  any  man  to  gpiide  the  force  of  human 
wit  and  understanding  to  the  invention  and  im- 
provement of  arts  and  sciences,  and  hew  a  road 
thither ;  but  the  whole  has  been,  and  is  left  to  the 
dimness  of  tradition,  the  steps  and  fury  of  argu- 
ments, or  the  waves  and  turnings  of  chance  and 
experiment.  Hence,  it  was  not  without  reason, 
that,  in  the  temples  of  the  Egyptians,  who  (at 
was  the  custom  of  antiquity)  used  to  deify 
inventors,  so  many  images  of  brutes  were  found  ; 
since  animals  witbont  the  light  of  reason  have- 
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been,  almost  as  much  as  men,  the  discoverers  of 
nature's  operations,  nor  hare  men  in  this  matter 
made  much  use  of  their  prerogative.  We  must, 
however,  examine  what  is  done.  And,  first,  of 
the  simple  and  untaught  mode  of  invention  which 
is  common  with  men,  it  is  no  other  than  that  he 
who  girds  and  prepares  himself  for  an  invention, 
first  inquires  and  learnS  what  others  have  said  on 
the  subject,  then  adds  his  own  reflection.  But 
for  a  man  to  commit  himself  to  the  guidance  of 
others,  or  to  entreat  and  almost  invoke  his  own 
spirit  to  give  him  oraoles,  is  a  proceeding 
without  ground.  Next  follows  the  invention  in 
use  with  logicians,  which  has  only  a  nominal 
connexion  with  the  matter  in  hand.  For  it  is  not 
of  principles  and  axioms,  of  which  arts  consist, 
but  only  of  what  seems  agreeable  to  them.  For 
logic,  with  a  well  known  response,  drives  the 
curious  and  importunate,  and  lovers  of  business 
to  yield  their  faith,  as  it  were  allegiance  to  some 
art.  There  remains  simple  experience,  which,  if 
unforeseen,  is  called  chance,  if  sought,  experi- 
ment. And  this  is  no  more  than,  as  they  say, 
the  faggot  unbound.  Nay,  more,  they  who  are 
assiduously  employed  in  opening  and  bringing  to 
light  some  nature  or  work,  by  a  long  and  desul- 
tory course  of  experiments,  are  either  fixed  in 
amazement,  or  run  round  in  giddiness,  sometimes 
eager,  at  others  confnsed;  and  always  find  matter 
for  further  inquiry.  Nor  can  it  well  be  other- 
wise. For  it  is  an  aimless  and  very  foolish 
speculation,  to  search  for  the  nature  of  a  thing  in 
itself:  for  the  same  nature  is  hidden  in  some,  in 
Others  open,  and  as  it  were  palpable;  and  causes 
admiration  in  the  latter,  in  the  former  not  even 
attention.  Thus  that  quality  of  bodies  which 
resists  separation,  seems  a  very  subtle  thing,  and 
ingenious  in  bubbles  of  water,  which  for  this 
purpose  throw  themselves  into  thin  films  in  the 
form  of  a  hemisphere.  The  same  quality  is 
little  marked  in  stone  or  wood,  but  goes  under 
the  name  of  solid.  Wherefore  he  saw  that  a 
certain  ill  fortune  rather  than  ignorance  is  to  be 
imputed  to  men,  since  they  have  been  drawn 
from  the  appointed  path  by  mischance  or  tempta- 
tions, but,  within  its  bounds,  have  not  shown 
themselves  wanting  in  energy. 

He  thought  also,  that  some  limit  must  be  sot  to 
despondency,  or  at  least  to  complaint;  and  that 
it  must  rather  be  considered  whether  we  are  to 
stop  altogether,  and  use  what  we  have  already  ; 
or  to  make  trial  and  devise  something  by  which 
the  matter  may  proceed  better.  And,  first,  it  is 
right  to  mark  the  excellency  and  value  of  the  end 
and  purpose,  that  in  a  dry  matter  and  difficult  at- 
tempt there  may  be  a  greater  supply  of  industry. 
And  he  remembered  that  in  ancient  times,  the  af- 
fection and  zeal  of  men  exceeding  moderation : 
divine  honours  were  paid  to  inventors.  But  those 
who  had  deserved  well  in  civil  affairs,  as  the  foun- 
ders of  cities  and  empires,  legislators,  dolivoren 


of  their  countries  frotti  long  standing  evils,  de- 
throners  of  tyrants,  and  the  like,  reached  not  be- 
yond the  rank  of  heroes.  Nor  has  this  distinction 
in  old  time  been  made  without  reason,  seeing  that 
the  gifts  of  the  former  fell  upon  the  whole  human 
race,  those  of  the  latter  upon  limited  districts  and 
patches  of  society :  the  former  to  pour  blessings 
on  human  life  without  violence  or  uproar,  while 
the  latter  are  not  commonly  introduced  but  with 
struggle  and  tumult.  Now  if  the  utility  of  any 
single  invention  so  moved  men,  that  they  account- 
ed more  than  man  him  who  could  include  the 
whole  human  race  in  some  solitary  benefit,  that 
invention  is  certainly  much  more  eXalted,  which 
by  a  kind  of  mastery  contains  within  itself  all 
particular  inventions,  and  delivers  the  mind  from 
bondage,  and  opens  it  a  road,  that  under  sure  and 
unerring  guidance  it  may  penetrate  to  whatever 
can  be  of  novelty  and  further  advancement.  For 
as  in  the  early  ages,  when  sailors  steered  their 
couree  only  by  observations  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, they  coasted  along  the  shores  of  the  old  con- 
tinent, or  ventured  across  some  small  internal 
seas :  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  use  of  the 
compass  should  be  known,  as  a  more  certain  guide 
of  the  passage,  before  the  ocean  could  be  crossed 
and  the  tracts  of  the  new  world  discovered :  in 
like  manner,  all  that  has  been  hitherto  invented  in 
human  arts  and  sciences  might  have  been  found  out 
by  instinct,  experience,  observation,  meditation, 
being  more  obvious  to  sense ;  but  before  we  may 
stretch  across  to  the  more  distant  and  secret 
regions  of  nature,  it  is  a  necessary  provision,  that 
some  better  and  more  perfect  application  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  human  mind  be  found  out 
Wherefore  such  'an  invention  as  this  would  be, 
without  doubt,  a  most  noble  and  truly  masculine 
offspring  of  time. 

Again,  in  the  Holy  Scripture  he  saw  that  Solo- 
mon the  king,  while  in  the  pride  of  his  power,  his 
riches,  his  magnificent  works,  his  guards,  bis 
household,  his  exact  distribution  and  arrangement 
of  slaves  and  domestics,  his  fleet  moreover,  the 
renown  of  his  name,  and  the  greatest  honour  from 
men ;  thought  none  of  these  his  true  glory,  but 
said,  that  ^*  the  glory  of  God  is  to  conceal  a  thing, 
but  the  glory  of  the  king  is  to  find  it  out,"  as  if 
the  Divine  nature  took  delight  in  the  innocent  and 
playful  sport  of  children,  who  hide  themselves 
that  they  may  be  found  out ;  and  from  his  indul- 
gence and  graciousness  to  men,  chose  the  human 
soul  his  playfellow.  And  the  glory  of  inventions 
is  that  they  raise  human  nature,  without  hurting 
any  one,  (as  civil  affairs  commonly  do,)  and  do 
not  press  or  sting  a  man^s  conscience,  but  bestow 
on  all  rewards  and  blessings  without  the  sacrifice. 
or  injury,  or  sorrow  of  one.  For  the  natuie  of 
light  is  pure  and  harmless,  it  may  be  perverted  ia 
its  use,  but  not  polluted  in  itself. 

Again,  taking  note  of  the  purposes  and  ambi- 
tions of  men,  he  observed  thrM  kinds  of  amhiliooi 
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if  it  be  allowed  to  giTe  that  name  to  one  of  them :  * 
thie  first  18  of  those  who  stni^le  fiercely  to  increase . 
their  sway  in  their  own  country ;  and  this  is  com- ' 
mon  and  mean.    The  second  of  those  who  atrire 
to  extend  the  sway  of  their  coantry  oTer  other 
nations ;  which  has  doobtlesa  more  dignity,  but 
not  leas  selfishness.    The  third  is  of  those  who 
essay  to  create  and  extend  the  sway  and  empire 
of  man  himself  or  the  human  race  orer  the  uni- 
verse of  matter ;  which  is  dearly  wiser  and  no- 
bler than  the  others.    Now  the  empire  of  man 
consists  in  knowledge  alone,  for  his  power  is  what 
he  knows,  nor  can  any  force  burst  the  chain  of 
natural  causes ;  for  nature  is  only  to  be  conquered 
by  obeying. 

He  thought  also,  and  inquired  what  account 
should  be  made  of  the  value  and  efficacy  of  inven- 
tions, whether  simple  and  unmixed,  or  joined  with 
their  favours  and  benefits.  And  in  no  case  is  this 
consideration  more  plainly  suggested,  than  in 
those  three  inventions,  which  were  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  and  whose  birth  among  us  was  ob- 
scure and  noiseless;  printing,  gunpowder,  and 
the  compass.  For  these  three,  though  a  small 
number,  and  not  remote  in  invention,  have  changed 
the  face  of  things,  and  the  condition  of  the  world : 
the  first  in  literature,  the  second  in  war,  the  third 
in  navigation;  and  hence  have  flowed  infinite 
mutations  in  the  state  of  things,  apparent  to  care- 
ful observers;  so  that  no  empire,  sect,  or  star, 
seems  to  have  had  a  stronger  influence,  and,  as  it 
were,  ascendant  over  human  affairs  than  those 
mechanical  works.  As  to  their  worth,  it  may  be 
best  descried  if  any  one  will  reflect  what  a  gulf 
there  is  between  man^s  life  in  the  most  polished 
country  of  Europe,  and  the  rudest  and  most  sa- 
vage region  of  the  New  Indies:  so  great,  that 
man  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  a  god  to  man,  not 
only  by  reason  of  assistance  and  benefit,  but  from 
comparing  their  conditions.  And  this  is  not  the 
eflTect  of  soil,  or  climate,  or  constitution,  but  of 
arts.  But  the  new  world  of  science  and  the  new 
world  of  geography  do  not  agree  in  the  old  being 
more  refined  than  the  new  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
certain  that  the  additions  to  arts  must  show  them- 
selves greatly  superior  to  those  we  have,  so  as  not 
only  to  bend  nature  gently,  but  to  conquer  and 
enslave  it,  and  shake  it  to  its  foundation :  for  it 
almost  always  happens  that  what  is  easy  of  dis- 
covery is  infirm  of  work ;  since  the  root^  of  things 
of  potent  virtue  are  covered  deeply.  But  if  to  any 
one  given  to  the  love  and  worship  of  contempla- 
tion, this  frequent  and  honourable  mention  of 
works  sounds  somewhat  harsh  and  oflfensive,  let 
him  be  assured  that  he  thwarts  his  natural  wishes; 
for  in  nature  works  are  not  only  benefits  to  life, 
but  pledges  of  truth.  And,  as  it  is  most  justly 
required  in  religion  that  a  man  should  show  his 
faith  by  works,  it  is  right  also  in  natural  philoso- 
phy that  knowledj^  should  be  proved  by  its  works 
in  like  manner.    For  tmth  is  rather  shown  and 


proved  by  the  etidenoe  of  works  than  by  tr|tti« 
ment,  or  eten  sense.  Hence  there  is  one  and  ths 
same  means  of  improving  man^s  condition  and  his 
mind.  So  he  saw  that  what  has  been  said  of  ths 
dignity  of  the. end  we  aim  at  and  design*  is  not 
strengthened,  but  r^lly  diminished  by  words. 

He  thought  also,  that  what  has  been  said  of  ths 
excellence  of  the  end  may  appear  accommodated 
to  his  wishes.  We  must,  therefore,  inquire  OHfs* 
fully  what  hopes  shines  on  us,  and  on  what  side 
it  appears :  and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  thit 
love  of  what  is  excellent  and  beautiful  do  not 
make  us  lose  or  relax  the  rigour  of  our  judgment* 
For  it  is  meet  to  bestow  on  this  mstter  legal 
caution,  which  distrusts  on  principle,  and  takes 
the  least  favourable  view  of  humsn  concerns* 
The  lighter  whisperings  of  hope  muftt,  therefor^i 
be  rejected,  but  those  which  soem  to  have  soma 
stability,  discussed.  And  in  taking  a  view  of  his 
prospects,  it  occurred  to  him,  first,  that  what  ws 
are  treating  of,  by  reason  of  the  eminent  nature 
of  good,  is  manifestly  from  God ;  and  tliat  in  the 
works  of  God  the  smallest  beginnings  lead  to 
their  end.  He  had  hope  also  from  the  nature  of 
time:  for  truth  is  by  tiniversal  consent  ths 
daughter  of  time.  It  is  a  mark,  therefore,  of  utter 
weakness  and  narrowness  of  mind  to  attributs 
infinite  effects  to  authoi^,  but  to  withhold  its  dus 
from  time,  the  author  of  authors  and  of  all  author- 
ity. Nor  had  he  hope  only  in  the  common  right 
of  time,  but  also  in  the  superiority  of  our  own 
age.  For  the  opinion  of  antiquity  which  men 
hold,  is  a  hasty  one,  and  not  even  agreeing  with 
the  name.  For  the  old  age  or  more  advanced 
period  of  the  world  is  properly  to  bo  called  anti- 
quity. And,  in  truth,  as  we  expect  a  greater 
acquaintance  with  affairs  and  more  mature  judg- 
ment, in  an  old  man  than  in  a  youth,  by  reason 
of  his  experience,  and  his  having  seen  and  heard 
and  thought  more;  it  is  reasonable  that  in  like 
manner  we  should  hope  from  our  own  age  (if  it 
knew  its  own  strength,  and  would  essay  and 
apply  it)  more  than  from  former  times,  being  s 
more  advanced  age  of  the  world,  and  enriched  U> 
fulness  with  numberless  experiments  and  obscrvs* 
tions.  Nor  must  we  think  it  little  that,  in  those 
distant  voyages  and  travels  which  have  been  fre- 
quent in  our  time,  much  has  been  discovered  in 
nature  which  is  capable  of  shedding  new  light 
on  philosophy.  Nay,  it  is  dishonourable  to  meny 
if  in  our  age  the  regions  of  the  material  world* 
that  is,  the  earth,  the  oc^an,  and  the  heavenlr 
bodies,  are  discovered  and  displayed  to  a  vail 
extent,  but  the  boundaries  of  the  intellectiuil 
worid  are  still  fixed  within  the  narrow  space  and 
knowledge  of  the  ancients.  Even  the  state  of 
Europe  at  present  in  a  political  respect  is  nof 
averse.  England  is  raised,  France  at  peace« 
Spain  worn  out,  Italy  and  Germany  in  a  state  of 
inaction:  so  that  from  ttie  power  tf(  the  greatest 
kings  being  balsiic«d|  tnd  tk$  eonditioiis  of  tli» 
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first  rate  nations  shaken,  affairs  lean  to  peace, 
which  is  like  clear  and  mild  weather  for  the 
sciences.  Nor  is  the  present  state  of  letters  itself 
unfavoarable ;  nay,  it  enjoys  a  cejtain  facility, 
hoth  from  the  art  of  printing,  unknown  to  ancient 
times,  by  means  of  which  the  inventions  and 
thoughts  of  individuals  glance  from  side  to  side 
like  lightning :  and  also  by  reason  of  religious 
controversies,  from  weariness  of  which  perchance 
men  have  been  able  to  turn  their  minds  more 
readily  to  the  contemplation  of  the  power,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  God  in  his  works. 
But,  if  any  one  is  moved  by  the  consent  and 
continuance  enjoyed  by  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients,  he  will  find,  if  he  looks  more  carefully 
into  the  matter,  very  few  leaders,  and  the  rest  fol- 
lowers only  and  a  crowd;  men,  that  is  to  say, 
who  have  stepped  from  ignorance  into  prejudice, 
and  have  never  met  in  true  consent,  which  must 
be  after  the  use  of  judgment  And  on  proper 
reflection,  the  length  of  time  itself  shrinks  into 
a  narrow  shred.  For  of  the  five-and-twenty 
centuries  with  which  the  memory  of  man  is 
acquainted,  scarce  five  can  be  marked  out  which 
have  been  useful  and  productive  in  the  increase 
of  knowledge,  and  even  they  have  been  for  the 
most  part  planted  and  cultivated  with  other  know- 
ledges, and  not  that  of  nature.  For  there  are 
reckoned  three  periods  and  revolutions  of  opinions, 
one  with  the  Greeks,  another  with  the  Romans, 
the  last  with  the  western  nations  of  Europe;  the 
remaining  time  of  the  world  has  been  taken  up 
with  wars  and  other  pursuits,  and,  as  far  as 
regards  the  growth  of  knowledge,  is  a  barren 
wilderness. 

He  thought  thus  then  about  time.  From  the 
power  and  nature  of  chance  also  he  augured  thus, 
Chance,  indeed,  has  been,  without  doubt,  the 
author  of  many  inventions,  occasion  being  taken 
from  the  nature  of  things.  Did  then  the  Prome- 
theus of  New  India  differ  from  the  European  in 
the  discovery  of  fire,  because  the  former  have  no 
supply  of  flints  1  In  those  things,  therefore, 
which  are  at  hand,  chance  gives  inventions  in 
plenty ;  in  those  which  are  removed  from  common 
use,  she  travails  and  brings  forth  more  sparingly, 
but  yet  in  all  ages.  For  no  cause  can  be  seen 
why  chance  should  be  thought  to  have  grown  old 
and  past  the  time  of  bearing.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  if  many  discoveries  chance  to  men 
without  seeking,  and  while  otherwise  employed, 
no  one  can  doubt  that*if  the  same  men  were  to 
search,  and  by  rule  and  order,  not  by  fits  and 
starts,  many  more  things  must  be  discovered. 
For,  though  it  may  happen  in  one  or  two  cases 
that  some  one  may  by  chance  hit  upon  what  has 
escaped  him  before  when  straining  all  his  powers 
in  the  inquiry,  yet,  without  doubt,  the  contrary 
will  appear  in  the  long  run.  For  chance  works 
thinly,  and  slowly,  and  irregularly ;  but  art  con- 
stantly, and  rapidly,  and  connectedly.     From 


those  inventions  also,  which  are  already  bronght 
to  light,  he  thought  it  might  be  truly  conjectured 
about  those  which  are  yet  hidden.    But  some  of 
them  are  of  that  kind  that,  before  their  discovery, 
surmises  of  them  would  not  readily  come  into  any 
one's  mind.    For,  men  commonly  guess  at  new 
things  by  a  likeness  to  old  ones,  and  by  ideas 
learned  of  them,  which  is  a  very  vain  way  of 
thinking,  since  those  things  that  are  sought  from 
the  fountain-head  do  not  flow  through  the  common 
channels.  Thus,  if  some  one,  before  the  invention 
of  firearms,  had  described  them  by  their  effects, 
and  had  said  that  a  discovery  was  just  made  by 
means  of  which  walls  and  the  strongest  fortifies^ 
tions  might  be  battered  and  beaten  down  from  a 
great  distance,  men  would  certainly  reason  much 
and  variously  about  multiplying  the  powers  of 
casting   engines    and    machinery,  by   weights, 
wheels,  and  the  like ;  but  the  idea  of  a  fiery  wind 
could  scarcely  occur,  as  what  they  had  never  seen 
an  instance  of,  except  perchance  in  an  earthquake 
or  thunderstorm,  which  they  had  neglected,  as  not 
imitable.    In  like  manner  if,  before  the  invention 
of  silken  thread,  some  one  had  spoken  thus :  that 
there  was  a  certain  kind  of  thread  useful  for  dress 
and  furniture,  which  much  excelled   linen  and 
woollen  thread  in  fineness,  and,  notwithstanding, 
strength,  and  moreover  gloss  and  soilness ;  men 
would  immediately  begin  to  think  of  some  vegeta- 
ble silk,  or  the  delicate  part  of  some  animal^s  hair, 
or  the  feathers  and  down  of  birds,  but  would  never 
guess  the  fabric  of  a  worm,  and  that  too  in  such 
plenty  and  every  year.  And  if  any  one  had  dropped 
a  hint  about  worms,  he  would  Oertainly  have  been 
ridiculed  for  dreaming  of  some  new  works  of 
spiders.     And  hence,  for  the  most  part,  those 
things  which  are  still  hidden  in  the  womb  of 
nature  have  this  same  property,  that  they  escape 
and  elude  the  imaginations  and  reasoning  of  men. 
So  he  thought,  if  it  check  any  one's  hope  of  new 
inventions,  that,  by  inference  from  those  before 
us,  be  counts  them  either  impossible  or  unlikely, 
he  should  know  that  he  is  not  competent,  even  to 
wish  fitly  and  usefully. 

But  again  he  thought  that  there  are  other  things 
among  those  discovered  of  a  different  and  almost 
contrary  nature,  which  lead  us  to  think  that  man- 
kind may  pass  by  and  neglect  great  inventions 
lying  close  at  their  fePt  For  although  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  and  silk,  and  the  compass,  and 
sugar,  and  the  like,  seem  to  depend  upon  certain 
properties  of  matter  and  nature ;  the  art  of  printing 
has  certainly  nothing  which  was  not  plain,  and 
almost  obvious,  and  gathered  from  what  was  al- 
ready known.  But  in  this  race  of  invention  the 
human  mind  is  commonly  so  unlucky  and  awk- 
ward, that  in  some  things  it  first  despairs,  and 
shortly  afler  despises  itself;  and  at  first  it  seems 
incredible  that  any  such  thing  could  be  invented, 
but  after  it  is  invented,  again  it  appears  incredible 
that  it  could  have  escaped  men  so  long.    And  this 
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leads  him  to  hopf  that  there  yet  remains  a  grreat 
mass  of  inventions  which  might  be  gained,  not 
only  from  uncovering  new  properties,  but  also 
from  transferring  and  applying  those  already 
known* 

'He  accepted  also  as  happy  omens  what  he  ob- 
served in  the  mechanical  arts  and  their  success, 
especially  when  compared  with  philosophy.  For 
the  mechanical  arts,  as  if  enjoying  a  certain  vital 
air,  grow  and  perfect  themselves  daily ;  while 
philosophy,  like  a  statue,  is  adored  and  celebrated, 
hot  moves  not.  The  f<>rmer  also  are  seen  rude, 
and  commonly  without  proportion  and  cumbrous 
in  the  hands  of  their  first  authors  ;  but  afterwards 
get  new  strength  and  aptness.  The  latter  is  in 
its  greatest  vigour  with  its  first  author,  and  after- 
wards declines.  And  the  real  cause  of  this  dif- 
ferent success  is  that,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  the 
wits  of  many  meet  together  in  one ;  but  in  philo- 
sophy the  wits  of  all  are  spoiled  by  one.  For 
after  they  have  surrendered  themselves  they  give 
no  increase,  but  are  employed  in  the  servile  office 
of  dressing  and  attending  one.  Wherefore  every 
philosophy,  torn  up  from  the  roots  of  experience, 
fiom  which  it  first  sprung  and  grew,  becomes 
dead  matter.  And,  roused  by  this  thought,  he  ob- 
served abo,  that  the  means  of  arts  and  sciences 
are,  by  universal  consent,  empirical  or  rational, 
that  is,  philosophical ;  but  he  has  not  yet  seen 
these  well  put  together  and  united.  For  the  em- 
pirical, like  the  ant,  only  collects  and  uses ;  ihe 
rational,  like  the  spider,  spins  from  itself.  But 
the  practice  of  the  bee  is  midway,  which  draws 
materials  from  the  flowers  of  both  garden  and 
field,  but  transmutes  and  digests  them  by  a  faculty 
of  its  own.  Nor  is  the  work  of  true  philosophy 
different,  which  stores  up  the  matter  supplied  by 
natural  history  and  mechanical  experiments,  not 
raw  in  the  memory,  but  changed  and  prepared  in 
the  understanding.  And  he  is  aware  that  there 
are  some  of  the  empirical  who  wish  not  to  be  held 
as  merely  empirical,  and  of  the  reasoners  who  aim 
at  seeming  industrious  and  plain  in  practice.  But 
these  have  been  and  are  the  artifices  of  a  few, 
aiming  at  the  character  of  each  excelling  in  his 
own  sect ;  though,  in  reality,  there  has  always 
been  a  division  and  almost  antipathy  between 
these  faculties.  So  he  thought  there  was  hope 
of  excellent  effects  from  a  close  and  confirmed 
union  of  them. 

He  saw  also  with  pleasure  that  he  found  an 
infinite  expense  of  wit,  time,  and  means,  which 
men  employ  in  matters  and  pursuits  that,  rightly 
considered,  are  useless ;  while  if  a  small  part  of 
them  were  turned  to  what  is  sound  and  useful,  it 
might  conquer  every  difficulty.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  fear  the  multitude  of  particulars,  since 
the  phenomena  of  the  arts  are  but  a  handful  to  the 
reasonings  of  the  mind  when  disunited  and  dis- 
tracted from  the  evidence  of  things.  Now,  all  this 
that  has  been  said  has  its  effect  in  prodocing 
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hope ;  but,  above  all,  the  most  certain  hope  is 
from  the  errors  of  the  time  past.  And  (as  some 
one  said  of  the  maladministration  of  civil  govern- 
ment) that  may  be  the  best  for  the  future,  which 
is  the  worst  on  looking  to  the  past;  for  if  such 
errors  cease,  (and  giving  warning  is  the  first  step 
towards  it,)  there  would  be  a  very  great  change  in 
things.  But  if  men  had  passed  through  the  eourse 
of  so  many  years,  without  being  able  to  make  any 
progress,  no  hope  could  remain.  For  then  it 
would  be  clear  that  the  difficulty  was  in  the  mat- 
ter and  subject,  (which  are  out  of  our  power,)  not  in 
the  instrument,  (which  is  within  it,)  that  is,  in  the 
things  and  their  obscurity,  not  in  the  human  mind 
and  its  working.  But  now  it  appears  that  the 
way  is  not  stopped  up  by  any  block  or  barrier,  bat 
turns  from  the  path  6f  men :  it  does,  therefore, 
cause  in  some  measure  the  fear  of  solitude,  but 
threatens  nothing  more.  In  fine,  he  determined 
that,  if  even  a  much  weaker  and  less  sensible  air 
breathed  from  that  new  continent,  it  should  yet  be 
attempted.  For  there  is  not  the  sam&  danger  in 
not  trying  a  thing  and  not  succeeding  in  it ;  since, 
in  the  former  case,  the  loss  of  a  great  benefit,  in 
the  latter,  of  a  little  human  labour  is  concerned. 
In  truth,  both  from  what  has  and  has  not  been 
said,  he  saw  well  that  there  was  sufficient  hope, 
not  only  for  a  diligent  man  to  make  trial,  but  also 
for  a  prudent  and  sober  one  to  give  credit. 

He  thought  also,  that,  when  the  desire  is  kin- 
dled, and  the  hope  formed,  we  must  look  to  the 
means  of  performance.  This  is  then  what  appeared 
to  him  generally  in  that  matter ;  and  he  thought 
fit  to  enclose  and  embrace  it  in  naked  and  open 
sentences. 

He  saw  that  things  must  be  done  entirely  other- 
wise than  they  are  now ;  and  therefore  that  the 
disproving  of  the  past  is  a  kind  of  oracle  for  what 
is  to  come. 

He  thought  that  theories,  and  opinions,  and 
common  notions,  as  far  as  can  be  obtained  from 
the  stiffness  and  firmness  of  the  mind,  should  be 
entirely  done  away  with ;  and  that  the  understand- 
ing should  begin  anew  plainly  and  fairiy  with 
particulars ;  since  there  is  no  other  entrance  open 
to  the  kingdom  of  nature  than  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  into  which  no  one  may  enter  except  in  the 
form  of  a  little  child. 

He  thought  that  a  body  and  mass  of  particulars, 
both  from  their  number,  kind,  and  certainty  or 
subtility  sufficient  for  information,  might  be  col- 
lected and  stored  up,  both  from  natural  history 
and  mechanical  experiments,  the  latter  especially, 
because  nature  displays  herself  more  fully  when 
she  is  held  and  pressed  by  art  than  at  her  own 
liberty.  He  tiiooght  that  this  mass  should  be  re- 
duced and  digested  into  tables  and  regular  order, 
that  the  understanding  may  be  able  to  act  upon  it 
and  perform  its  office;  since  even  the  divine  word 
did  not  work  upon  a  mass  of  things  without  order. 
I  He  thought  that  we  must  not  suddenly  pat  i 
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from  the  partleiilare  digested  into  tables,  to  the 
inquisition  after  new  partienlars,  (which  is  never- 
Iheless  itself  a  usefal  thing,  and  like  ti  kind  of 
learned  experience,)  b^itthat  we  should  first  pro- 
ceed to  general  and  large  comprehensions,  and  so 
far  indulge  the  natural  bent  of  the  understanding. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  saw  that  the  natural '4)ut 
y':^^u8  motion  and  impulse  of  the  mind  to  jump 
from  particulars  to  high  and  general  comprehen- 
Hions,  (such  as  what  are  called  the  first  principles 
of  arts  and  things,)  and  to  get  at  the  rest  by  de- 
scending through  the  middle  ones,  must  be  alto- 
gether checked  ;  but  the  nearest  comprehensions 
must  be  first  drawn  out  and  discovered,  and  then 
the  middle  ones,  and  we  must  climb  the  true  lad- 
der by  repeated  steps.  For  the  paths  of  thought 
and  understanding  almost  agree  with  that  twofold 
.  way  in  morals,  sung  by  the  ancients ;  for  one 
road,  smooth  at  the  entrance,  leads  to  pathless 
wilds,  the  other,  steep  and  diflScult  at  first,  ends 
in  level  road. 

He  thought  that  such  a  form  of  induction 
should  be  mtroduced  as  should  conclude  gene- 
rally from  certain  instances,  so  that  it  can  be 
proved  that  there  cannot  be  found  a  contradictory 
instance,  lest  by  chance  we  pronounce  from 
fewer  than  are  adequate,  and  from  those  which 
are  at  our  feet ;  and  (as  one  of  the  ancients  said) 
seek  knowledge  in  our  private  worlds,  and  not  in 
the  public  one.  He  saw  that  that  comprehension 
only  should  be  approved  of  and  received,  which 
was  not  made  and  fitted  to  the  measure  of  the 
particulars  from  which  it  was  derived,  but 
which  was  rather  more  ample  and  lax,  and  sup- 
ported its  amplitude  and  laxity  by  the  designation 
of  new  particulars,  as  a  sort  of  suretiship,  lest 
we  should  stop  at  what  is  already  known,  or 
perchance  in  too  wide  an  embrace  catch  shadows 
and  abstract  forms.  He  saw  that  many  things 
besides  these  should  be  invented  to  work  notably, 
not  so  much  to  the  perfecting  of  the  matter,  as  to 
the  shortening  of  the  labour,  and  to  the  speeding 
of  men's  harvest  from  it.  And  whether  all  this 
be  rightly  thought  or  otherwise,  we  must,  if 
iteed  be,  appeal  from  the  opinions,  and  stand  by 
the  effects. 

He  thought,  also,  that  what  he  is  treating  of  is 
ratlier  performance  than  opinion,  and  that  it  lays 
the  foundations,  not  of  any  sect  or  school,  hut  of 
immense  utility  and  enlargement  Wherefore 
thought  must  be  taken  not  only  about  accomplish- 
ing the  matter,  but  about  communicating  and 
transmitting  it,  which  is  of  equal  consequence. 
But  he  found  that  men  minister  to  their  love  of 
fame  and  pomp  by  sometimes  publishing,  some- 
times concealing  the  knowledge  of  things  which 
they  think  they  have  got;  and  that  they  who 
propose  what  is  least  solid  are,  more  than  others, 
used  to  barter  what  they  offer  in  an  obscure  and 
doubtful  light,  that  they  may  more  easily  swell 
the  sails  of  their  vanity.    But  he  thought  that  he 


was  handling  a  subject  which  it  were  unbecom- 
ing to  defile  with  any  ambition  or  affectation; 
but  yet  that  he  must  needs  descend  to  the  recol- 
lection, (unless  indeed  he  were  very  inexperienced 
in  affairs  and  minds,  and  would  begin  his  journey 
without  any  search,)  that  inveterate  errors,  like 
the  ravings  of  the  lunatic,  must  be  subdued  by 
art  and  contrivance,  and  are  aggravated  by  vio- 
lence and  opposition.  We  must,  therefore,  use 
prudence,  and  humour  them,  (as  far  as  we  can 
with  simplicity  and  candour,)  that  contradictions 
may  be  extingliished  before  they  are  inflamed. 
For  this  object  he  is  preparing  a  work  on  nature, 
which  may  destroy  errors  with  the  least  harsh- 
ness, and  enter  the  senses  of  mankind  without 
violence;  which  would  be  easier  from  his  not 
bearing  himself  as  a  leader,  but  bringing  and 
scattering  light  from  nature  herself.  So  that  there 
may  be  no  future  need  of  a  leader.  But  as  time 
meanwhile  glides  away,  and  he  has  been  more 
engaged  in  business  thsn  he  wished ;  it  seems  a 
long  work;  especially  when  he  considers  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  pants  to  lay  up  something 
in  safety.  It  therefore  seemed  to  him  that  some- 
tliing  simpler  might  be  proposed  which,  though 
not  uttered  to  the  many,  might  perchance  at 
least  be  sufiicient  to  preserve  so  salutary  a  matter 
from  abortion.  And  af\er  considering  the  matter, 
and  weighing  it  long  and  attentively,  it  seemed 
to  him  the  best  way  that  tables  of  invention,  or 
formule  of  just  inquisition,  that  is,  a  mass  of 
particulars,  arranged  for  the  work  of  the  under- 
standing, should  be  offered  in  some  subjects,  by 
way  of  an  exemplar  and  almost  visible  descrip- 
tion of  the  work.  For  nothing  can  be  found  to 
place  in  a  clearer  light  the  right  road  or  the  wan- 
derings of  error;  or  show  more  plainly  that 
what  is  offered  is  but  words :  nor  which  would 
be  more  carefully  avoided  by  the  roan  who  either 
mistrusted  his  scheme,  or  desired  it  to  be  caught 
at  and  celebrated  above  its  deserts.  But,  if  it  is 
not  allowed  him  to  complete  his  designs,  as  there 
are  nevertheless  human  minds  of  a  strong  and 
lofty  character,  it  may  be  that,  even  without  more 
assistance,  taking  the  hint  from  what  is  offered, 
they  may  be  able  to  look  for  and  master  the  rest 
of  themselves.  For  he  is  almost  of  opinion  (as 
some  one  said)  that  this  will  be  enough  for  the 
wise,  though  even  more  would  not  be  for  the 
dull.  But  he  saw  that  it  would  be  too  abrupt  to 
begin  his  teaching  with  the  tables  themselves; 
and,  therefore,  that  he  should  say  something  suit- 
able by  way  of  preface,  which  he  thinks  he  has 
now  done,  and  that  all  which  has  been  hitherto 
said  leads  only  thither.  Lastly,  he  saw  that,  if 
any  good  be  found  in  what  has  been  or  shall  be 
said,  it  should  be  dedicated  as  the  fat  of  the  sa- 
crifice to  God,  and  to  men  in  God's  similitude, 
who  procure  the  good  of  mankind  by  true  affee- 
tion  and  benevolence. 

G.  W. 


OF  THE 

PRINCIPLES   AND   ORIGINS  OF  NATURE, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  FABLES  OF  CUPID  AND  HEAVEN: 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  PARMENIDES,  TELESIUS,  AND  PARTICULARLY  OF  DEM0CRITU8^ 
AS  EXHIBITED  IN  THE  FABLE  CONCERNING  CUPID. 


Thk  fables  of  the  ancients  repecting  Cupid  or 
Love,  cannot  be  made  to  agree  in  one  and  the 
same  person.  They  indeed  profess  to  speak  of 
two  Cupids  of  two  different  periods,  (he  one  the 
most  ancient  of  the  gods,  the  other  of  a  much 
later  era.  At  present  we  will  treat  of  the  ancient 
Cupid.  They  relate  that  this  Cupid  was  the 
roost  ancient  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  of  all 
things,  excepting  chaos,  which  is  said  to  have 
beeni  coeval  with  him.  This  Cupid  had  no  pa- 
rent, but  being  united  to  heaven,  was  the  father 
of  the  gods  and  of  all  things.  Some  indeed 
would  derive  him  from  an  egg  over  which  Night 
brooded.  Different  atttributes  are  ascribed  to 
him,  so  that  he  is  represented  as  a  boy  blind, 
naked,  winged,  and  armed  with  darts.  His 
chief  and  especial  influence  is  over  the  uniting 
of  bodies.  To  him  were  given  the  keys  of  the 
earth,  the  sea,  and  the  sky.  Another  and  younger 
Cupid  is  also  celebrated  in  fable,  the  son  of  Ve- 
nus. To  him  are  ascribed  the  attributes  of  the 
ancient  Cupid,  besides  many  peculiar  to  himself. 
This  fable,  with  the  sequel  respecting  heaven, 
seems  to  embrace  in  a  concise  parable  the  doc- 
trine of  the  elements  of  things  and  of  the  origin 
of  the  world,  and  to  agree  with  that  of  Demo- 
critus,  except  that  it  appears  somewhat  closer, 
more  reasonable,  and  clearer.  For  the  observa- 
tions of  that  confessedly  acute  and  accurate 
philosopher  nevertheless  were  of  a  too  diffusive 
nature,  and  did  not  seem  to  keep  their  proper 
limit,  and  to  confine  and  support  themselves  suffi- 
ciently. And  indeed  these  dogmas,  which  lie 
veiled  in  the  parable,  although  better  regulated, 
are  yet  of  such  a  nature  as  to  appear  to  have  come 
from  the  mind  left  to  itself,  and  not  uniformly 
and  gradually  assisted  by  experience;  for  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  common  fault  of  antiqui- 
ty. But  it  must  first  be  remarked,  that  the  opi- 
nions brought  forward  in  this  part  of  my  treatise 
were  the  conclusions  and  productions  of  unassist- 
ed reason,  and  rested  on  perception  alone,  the 
failing  and  imperfect  oracles  of  which  are  de- 
servedly rejected,  now  that  the  higher  and  more 


certain  light  of  the  Divine  Word  has  shone 
upon  men.  That  chaos  therefore  which  was 
coeval  with  Cupid,  signified  the  confused  and 
disordered  mass  or  collection  of  matter.  But 
matter  itself,  with  its  power  and  nature,  in  % 
word,  the  elements  of  things  were  shadowed  oat 
in  Cupid  himself.  He  is  introduced  without  a 
parent,  that  is,  without  a  cause :  for  cause  is,  as 
it  were,  the  parent  of  effect ;  and  in  tropical  di»- 
course  nothing  is  therefore  more  usual  than  for 
the  parent  to  stand  for  cause,  and  the  offspring 
for  effect.  But  there  cannot  be  in  nature  (for  we 
always  except  God)  any  cause  of  the  first  mat- 
ter, and  of  its  proper  influence  and  action,  for 
there  is  nothing  prior  in  time  to  the  first  matter. 
Therefore  there  is  no  efficient  nor  any  thing  more 
known  to  nature ;  there  is  therefore  neither  genus 
nor  form.  Wherefore  whatever  primitive  matter 
is,  together  with  its  influence  and  action,  it  is  sol 
generis,  and  admits  of  no  definition  drawn  from 
perception,  and  is  to  be  taken  just  as  it  is  found, 
and  not  to  be  judged  of  from  any  preconceived 
idea.  For  the  mode  of  it,  if  it  is  given  to  us  to 
know  it,  cannot  be  judged  of  by  means  of  its 
cause,  seeing  that  it  is,  next  to  God,  the  cause  of 
causes,  itself  without  a  cause.  For  there  is  a 
certain  real  limit  of  causes  in  nature,  and  it 
would  argue  levity  and  inexperience  in  a  philoso- 
pher to  require  or  imagine  a  cause  for  the  last 
and  positive  power  and  law  of  nature,  as  much 
as  it  would  not  to  demand  a  cause  in  those  that 
are  subordinate. 

On  this  account  the  ancients  have  fabled  Cupid 
to  be  without  a  parent,  that  is,  without  a  cause. 
And  they  did  so  not  without  design.  Nay,  pep- 
haps  there  is  not  any  thing  more  important;  for 
nothing  has  more  corrupted  philosophy  than  the 
seeking  after  the  parents  of  Cupid ;  I  mean,  that 
philosophers  have  not  received  and  embraced  the 
elements  of  things  as  they  are  found  in  nature,  as 
a  certain  fixed  and  positive  doctrine,  and  as  it 
were  by  an  experimental  trust  in  them ;  but  have 
rather  deduced  them  from  the  laws  of  words,  and 
from  dialectics  and  slight  mathematical  concln- 
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•ioD8  and  common  notions,  and  aimilar  wander- 
ings of  the  mind  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature. 
This,  therefore,  must  be  constantly  in  the  philoso^ 
pher*8  thoughts,  that  Cupid  is  without  parents, 
lest  perchance  his  understanding  turn  aside  to 
emp^  questions;  because  in  universal  percep- 
tions of  this  kind  the  human  mind  becomes  dif- 
fusive, and  departs  from  the  right  use  of  itself 
and  of  its  objects,  and,  whilst  it  tends  toward 
things  more  distant,  falls  back  upon  those  that 
are  nearer.  For  when,  through  its  own  limited 
capacity,  it  is  accustomed  to  be  most  affected  by 
those  things  which  occur  familiarly  to  it,  and 
wlilch  can  enter  and  strike  the  mind  suddenly ;  it 
comes  to  pass  that  when  it  stretches  itself  toward 
those  things  which,  according  to  experience,  are 
for  the  most  part  universal,  and,  nevertheless,  is 
unwilling  to  rest  satisfied,  then,  as  if  desirous  of 
something  more  within  the  reach  of  its  know- 
Iedge,it  turns  itself  to  those  things  which  have  most 
effected  or  allured  it,  and  imagines  them  to  be  more 
causative  and  palpable  than  «tho6e  universals. 
Therefore,  it  has  been  now  laid  down  that,  the  first 
essence  of  things,  or  Cupid,  is  without  a  cause. 
..  We  have  now  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  this 
thing  which  is  uncaused ;  and  the  mode  of  it  is 
likewise  very  obscure,  which  indeed  the  fable 
elegantly  hints  in  Cupid  being  hatched  beneath 
the  brooding  wing  of  night.  So  at  least  the  in- 
spired philosopher  saith,  ^^God  hath  made  all 
things  beautiful  in  their  seasons :  He  hath  also 
set  the  world  in  their  heart,  yet  so  that  no  man 
can  find  out  the  work  that  God  maketh  from  the 
beginning  unto  the  end."  For  the  great  law  of 
essence  and  nature  which  cuts  and  runs  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  things,  (which  law  seems  to  be 
described  in  the  compass  of  the  words,  «<  the  work 
which  God  wrought  from  the  beginning  even  to 
the  end,")  the  power  lodged  by  God  in  the  primi- 
tive particles,  from  the  multiplication  of  which, 
the  whole  variety  of  things  might  spring  forth  and 
be  composed,  may  indeed  just  strike,  but  cannot 
enter  deeply  the  mind  of  man.  But,  that  saying 
eonceming  the  egg  of  night,  is  very  aptly  referred 
to  those  proofs  by  means  of  which  our  Cupid  is 
brought  to  light.  For  those  proofs  which  are 
concluded  by  means  of  affirmatives,  seem  to  be 
the  ofispring  of  light;  those  which  are  concluded 
by  means  of  negatives  and  exclusions,  may  be 
called  the  offspring  of  darkness  and  night :  and 
Cupid  is  in  truth  the  egg  sprung  from  night;  for 
all  the  knowledge  we  can  gather  respecting  him 
comes  by  the  way  of  negatives  and  exclusions. 
^But  a  proof  gathered  by  exclusions  has  still  some 
degree  of  ignorance  in  it,  and  is  a  kind  of  night 
as  to  that  which  is  included  in  it :  whence  Demo- 
eritus  admirably  remarked,  that  the  atoms  or 
seeds  and  their  properties  were  like  nothing  that 
ialls  under  the  observation  of  sense,  and  held 
them  to  be  of  a  dark  and  secret  nature.  He  there- 
fiire  pronounced  of  them,  «« They  are  neither  like 


fire,  nor  any  other  thing,  the  body  of  which  is 
perceptible  by  sense,  or  open  to  the  touch."  And 
again  he  says  of  their  nature,  <*  but  it  is  requisite 
the  elements  in  the  work  of  creation,  should  put 
forth  a  secret  and  dark  nature,  lest  any  contrarious 
and  opposing  principle  arise."  Therefore  atoms 
are  neither  like  sparks  of  fire,  nor  drops  of  water, 
nor  bubbles  of  air,  nor  grains  of  sand,  nor  the 
minute  particles  of  spirit  or  ether.  Nor,  is  the 
power  and  form  of  them  a  something  heavy  or 
light,  or  hot  or  cold,  or  dense  or  rare,  or  hard  or 
soft,  as  are  found  in  larger  bodies,  since  those 
powers,  and  the  rest  of  that  order,  are  compounded 
and  wrought  together.  And,  in  like  manner,  the 
natural  motion  of  an  atom  is  neither  that  motion 
of  descent  which  is  called  natural,  nor  a  motion 
opposed  to  that  force,  nor  a  motion  of  expansion 
and  contraction,  nor  of  impulsion  and  connexion, 
nor  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
nor  any  other  of  the  greater  motions  simply.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  in  the  body  of  an  atom  are 
the  elements  of  all  bodies,  and  in  the  nature  of  an 
atom  the  beginning  of  all  motions  and  natural 
properties.  But,  yet,  in  this  very  point,  namely, 
the  motion  of  an  atom  as  compared  with  the 
motion  of  greater  substances,  the  philosophy  of 
the  parable  appears  to  differ  from  that  of  Demo- 
critus.  For  he  is  not  only  opposed  to  the  parable, 
but  inconsistent,  if  not  contradictory  in  his  mors 
copious  assertions  on  this  head.  For  he  should 
have  ascribed  a  heterogeneous  motion  to  an 
atom  not  less  than  a  heterogeneous  body  and 
power.  But,  he  out  of  the  motions  of  greater 
substances,  has  chosen  two,  to  ascribe  them  as 
primitive  motions  to  atoms,  namely,  the  descent 
of  heavy  and  the  ascent  of  light  bodies,  (which  he 
explained  by  the  striking  or  the  percussion  of  the 
more  heavy,  in  forcing  upwards  the  less  heavy 
bodies.)  But  the  parable  all  along  preserves  the 
heterogeneous  and  exclusive  nature  it  ascribes  to 
atoms,  as  well  in  speaking  of  its  motion  as  of  its 
substance.  But  the  parable  further  intimatest 
that  this  exclusion  has  its  limit,  for  night  does 
not  brood  over  the  egg  forever :  and  it  is  certainly 
proper  to  the  Deity,  that  in  our  inquiry  into  his 
nature  by  means  of  the  senses,  exclusions  should 
not  terminate  in  affirmatives.  And  there  is  another 
reason  for  this,  namely,  that  after  the  due  exclu- 
sions and  negations,  something  should  be  affirmed 
and  settled,  and  that  the  egg  should  be  produced 
as  it  were  by  a  seasonable  and  mature  incubation ; 
not  only  that  the  egg  should  be  brought  forth  by 
night,  but  also  that  the  person  of  Cupid  should  be 
delivered  of  the  egg :  that  is,  that  not  only  should 
an  obscure  notion  upon  this  subject  be  originatedv 
but  one  that  is  distinct.  Tlius  much  upon  demon* 
strations,  as  far  as  they  can  be  given,  upon  the 
first  matter,  and  I  think  in  accordance  with  the 
parable.  . 

We  come  now  to  Cupid  himself,  the  primitive 
matter  and  its  properties,  involved  m  so  greet 
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darkness ;  and  let  ns  see  what  light  the  parable 
can  throw  upon  it.  And  here  I  am  aware  that 
opinions  of  this  sort  the  most  incredible  haye 
entered  men's  mind.  Certainly  was  this  danger 
incarred  here  by  the  philosophy  of  Democritas 
itself  apon  atoms,  which,  from  its  seeming  acute- 
ness  and  profundity,  and  for  its  remoteness  from 
common  notions,  was  childishly  entertained  by 
the  vulgar,  but  unsettled,  and  nearly  orerthrown 
by  the  arguments  of  other  philosophies  which 
came  nearer  to  the  Tulgar  comprehension :  and  yet 
he  was  the  admiration  of  his  age,  and  was  styled 
Pentathlus  for  his  multifarious  erudition,  and  was 
deemed  by  universal  consent  the  greatest  of 
natural  philosophers,  and  obtained  the  name  of  a 
wise  man.  Nor  could  even  the  opposition  of 
Aristotle  (who,  like  the  Ottomans,  could  not  feel 
firm  upon  his  throne  until  he  had  murdered  his 
brother  philosophers;  and  who  was  solicitous,  as 
appears  from  his  own  words,  that  posterity  should 
not  doubt  his  dogmas)  effect  by  his  violence,  nor 
the  majesty  of  Plato  effect  by  reverence  the  demo- 
lition of  this  philosophy  of  Democritus.  But 
whilst  the  dicta  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  cele- 
brated with  applause  and  professorial  ostentation 
in  the  schools,  the  philosophy  of  Democritus  was 
in  great  repute  amongst  the  wiser  sort,  and  those 
who  more  closely  gave  themselves  to  the  depths 
and  silence  of  contemplation.  It  kept  its  ground 
and  was  approved  in  the  era  of  Roman  letters ; 
fpr  Cicero  everywhere  makes  mention  of  him 
with  perfect  approbation ;  and  soon  after  we  read 
the  panegyric  of  the  poet,  who  appears  to  echo 
after  the  manner  of  the  poets  the  sentiment  of  his 
times,  whose  wisdom  shows  that  in  a  land  of 
dulness  and  beneath  a  Boeotian  sky,  the  greatest 
and  the  most  illustrious  men  can  spring  up, 
(Juv.  Sat.  10,  V.  48.) 

Neither  Aristotle,  therefore,  nor  Plato,  but 
Genserio,  Attila,  and  the  barbarians  were  the 
ruin  of  this  philosophy.  For,  then,  after  that 
human  learning  had  suffered  shipwreck,  those 
records  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, as  being  lighter  and  more  inflated  matter, 
were  preserved  and  came  down  to  our  times, 
whilst  the  more  solid  sank  and  went  into  oblivion. 
I  cannot  but  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
philosophy  of  Democritus  worthy  of  being  rescued 
from  neglect,  especially  since  it  agrees  in  most 
things  with  the  authority  of  antiquity.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  Cupid  is  described  as  a  certain 
person,  and  to  him  are  attributed  infancy,  wings, 
arrows,  and  other  attributes,  concerning  which 
we  will  afterward  speak  separately.  But  this 
we  assume  in  the  mean  while,  that  the  ancients 
laid  down  the  primitive  matter  (such  as  can  be 
the  origin  of  things)  with  a  form  and  properties, 
not  abstract,  potential,  and  informal.  And  cer- 
tainly that  matter  which  is  stripped  and  passive 
seems  altogether  an  invention  of  the  human  mind, 
Hnd  to  have  sprung  thence,  for  those  things  are 


mostly  present  to  the  human  understanding  which 
it  most  imbibes,  and  with  which  itself  is  mosi 
moved.  Hence  it  is  that  forma^  as  they  are  called* 
seem  to  exist  more  than  either  matter  or  action^ 
because  the  one  is  hid,  the  other  glides  before  as; 
the  one  is  not  so  strongly  impressed,  the  other 
constantly  inheres.  Bui  forms,  on  the  other  handf 
are  deemed  evident  and  lasting,  so  that  the  primi* 
tive  and  common  matter  seems  as  it  were  an 
accessory,  and  to  be  in  the  place  of  a  support  to 
them ;  but  every  sort  of  action  only  an  emanation 
from  the  form,  and  forms,  therefore,  to  be  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  higher  rank.  And  hencei 
also,  seems  to  be  derived  the  kingdom  of  forms 
and  ideas  in  essences,  by  the  addition  of  a  kind 
of  fantastic  matter.  Some  things  moreover  have 
grown  out  of  this  superstition;  (from  want  of 
judgment  having,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
followed  this  error ;)  abstract  ideas  and  their  powers 
have  been  introduced  with  such  confidence  and 
authority,  that  this  troop  of  dreamers  had  nearly 
overpowered  the  more  sober  class  of  thinkers* 
But  these  follies  have  for  the  most  part  disapr 
peared,  although  one  person  in  our  age,  with  mors 
daring  than  advantage,  made  it  his  endeavour  to 
raise  and  prop  them  up  when  they  were  of  them* 
selves  on  the  decline.  I  think,  however,  that  it 
can  to  an  unprejudiced  person  be  easily  shown 
how,  contrary  to  reason,  abstract  matter  was  mads 
into  an  element.  It  arose  thus ;  men  supposed 
that  forms  endued  with  action  subsisted  by  them- 
selves, but  none  thought  that  matter  thus  subsisted 
by  itself;  not  even  those  who  considered  it  an 
element ;  and  it  seemed  unreasonable  and  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  an  inquiry  upon  the  elements  of 
things  to  make  entities  out  of  mere  imaginations. 
And  it  is  not  our  object  to  search  how  we  can 
most  conveniently  conceive  of  the  nature  of  en- 
tities or  distinguish  them,  but  what  are  in  truth 
the  first  and  simplest  possible  of  all  entities,  from 
which  all  others  are  derived.  But  the  first  ones 
ought  no  less  to  possess  a  real  existence  than 
those  which  flow  from  it ;  rather  more.  For  it 
has  its  own  peculiar  essence,  and  from  it  come  i^ 
the  rest.  But  the  assertions  that  have  been  made 
respecting  abstract  matter  are  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  to  say  that  the  universe  and  nature  were 
made  out  of  categories  and  such  dialectic  notions, 
as  out  of  elements.  For  the  difference  is  by  no 
means  important  between  asserting  that  the  worid 
sprang  from  matter  and  form  and  privation,  and 
asserting  that  it  arose  out  of  substance  and  the 
contrary  qualities.  But  almost  all  the  ancients, 
Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Anaximenes,  Heracli^ 
tus,  Democritus,  though  disagreeing  in  other 
respects  upon  the  prime  matter,  joined  in  this, 
that  they  held  an  active  matter  with  a  form,  both 
arranging  its  own  form  and  having  within  itself 
the  principle  of  motion.  Nor  can  any  one  think 
otherwise  without  leaving  experience  altogether* 
All  these,  then,  8ubmitte4  their  mind  to  natorSk 
9o9 
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Bat  Plato  subjected  the  world  to  hU  contempla- 
tions, and  Aristotle  his  contemplations  to  t^ms : 
£>r  the  studies  of  men  were  at  that  time  vergring 
toward  logomachies  and  disputations,  and  leaving 
the  severer  investigation  of  truth.  Wherefore 
dogmas  of  this  nature  are  rather  to  be  condemned 
in  the  mass  than  refuted  in  detail.  For  thej 
come  not  from  a  desire  of  knowledge,  but  of  much 
speaking:  and  that  abstract  matter  is  not  the 
matter  of  the  universe,  but  matter  for  disputation. 
For  a  true  philosopher  will  dissect,  not  sever 
nature,  (for  they  who  will  not  dissect,  must  pull 
her  asunder,)  and  the  prime  matter  is  to  be  laid 
down  joined  with  the  primitive  form,  as  also  with 
the  first  principle  of  motion,  as  it  is  found.  For 
the  abstraction  of  motion  has  also  given  rise  to 
innumerable  devices  concerning  spirits,  life,  and 
the  like,  as  if  there  were  not  laid  a  sufficient 
ground  for  them  through  matter  and  form,  but 
they  depended  on  their  own  peculiar  elements. 
But  these  three  are  not  to  be  separated,  but  only 
distinguished,  and  matter  is  to  be  so  treated 
(whatever  it  be)  in  regard  of  its  adornment,  ap- 
pendages, and  form,  as  that  all  kind  of  influence, 
essence,  action,  and  natural  motion  may  appear 
to  be  its  emanation  and  consequence.  Nor  need 
we  fear  that  from  this  that  inquiry  should  stag- 
nate, or  that  variety  which  we  pejrceive  should 
become  incapable  of  explanation,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter.  And  that  the  first  matter  is 
possessed  of  form,  the  parable  teaches  in  m^ng 
Cupid  a  definite  person.  Yet  so  that  matter  in 
the  mass  was  at  first  without  form :  for  chaos  is 
without  form,  Cupid  is  a  person.  And  this  per- 
fectly agrees  with  Holy  Scripture.  For  it  is  not 
written  that  God  created  in  the  beginning  the 
matter  of  chaos,  but  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

There  is  also  subjoined  a  description  of  the 
state  of  things  as  it  was  before  the  work  of  the 
days,  in  which  distinct  mention  is  made  of  the 
heaven  and  earth,  which  are  the  names  of  forms, 
but  yet,  that  the  mass  according  to  the  whole  was 
without  form.  But  Cupid  is  introduced  into  the 
parable  personified,  yet  so  as  that  he  is  naked. 
Therefore,  after  those  who  speak  of  matter  as  ab- 
stract, they  err  next  (though  in  a  contrary  way) 
who  speak  of  matter  as  not  unclothed.  And,  on 
this  topic  I  have  inserted  some  remarks,  in  treat- 
ing upon  what  kind  of  proofs  are  suited  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  matter,  and  upon  the  heterogene- 
ous nature  of  the  first  matter.  But  the  proper 
place  for  this  subject,  upon  which  we  shall  now 
enter. 

We  will  examine,  therefore,  who  of  those  who 
attributed  the  origin  of  things  to  matter  endowed 
with  form,  held  a  native  and  bare  form  of  matter, 
and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  a  form  spread  over 
It  and  shapen.  There  are,  in  all,  four  sects  of 
those  who  have  hazarded  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject.— ^The  first  is  of  those  who  maintain  one 
slament  of  things,  but  set  up  a  diversity  of  enti- 


ties in  the  unfixed  and  distributable  nature  of  the 
same  element.  The  second  is  of  .those  who 
maintain  an  element  one  in  substance,  and  fixed 
and  invariable,  but  derive  a  diversity  of  entities 
through  the  various  magnitudes,  figures,  and  po- 
sitions of  this  kind  of  element.  The  third  is  of 
those  who  maintain  more  elements,  and  a  diver- 
sity of  entities,  on  the  ground  of  their  tempera- 
ment and  commixture.  The  fourth,  of  those  who 
lay  down  an  infinite,  or,  at  least,  very  numerous 
body  of  elements  of  things,  but  with  their  species 
and  forms;  and  these  have  no  need  of  inventing 
something  to  lead  things  to  a  various  principle, 
seeing  they  already  separate  nature  from  a  primi- 
tive element.  Among  these,  only  the  second  sect 
seems  to  me  to  set  forth  Copid  as  he  is,  native 
and  unclothed.  The  first  introduces  him  as  veiled, 
the  third  with  a  coat,  the  fourth  with  a  cloak  and 
mask. 

For  the  better  explication  of  the  parable,  I  will 
make  a  few  remarks  on  each.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  of  those  who  have  laid  down  but  one  first 
element,  I  find  none  who  affirm  that  of  the  earth. 
The  nature  of  the  earth,  indeed,  was  against  it; 
quiet,  and  senseless,  and  inactive,  but  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  the  heavens,  of  fire,  and  other 
things ;  so  that  none  thought  of  asserting  this  of 
the  earth.  Yet,  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  ss- 
signed  to  the  earth  the  next  place  after  chaos, 
making  it  first  the  parent,  then  the  bride  of  the 
heaven,  from  which  union  proceed  all  things. 
But  we  are  not  to  suppose  from  this,  that  the 
ancients  ever  thought  of  the  earth  as  the  principle 
of  essence,  but  as  the  element,  or  rather  origin  of 
the  system.  We,  therefore,  leave  this  subject  to 
the  parable  on  heaven  that  follows;  where  we 
will  inquire  into  the  origin  of  things,  which  in- 
quiry comes  after  that  of  their  elements. 

Thales  made  water  the  prime  element.  For, 
he  saw  that  matter  was  mostly  disposed  in  mois- 
ture, and  that  in  water.  But  he  deemed  that  it 
was  right  to  make  that  the  element  of  things  in 
which  the  virtues  and  powers  of  entities,  espe- 
cially the  elements  of  generations  and  renovations, 
were  mostly  found.  He  remarked  that  the  gene- 
rating of  animals  was  by  moisture,  and  that  the 
seeds  and  kernels  of  plants,'  as  long  as  they 
vegetated  and  were  not  dried  up,  were  moist  and 
tender.  He  remarked  that  metals  melted  and 
flowed,  and  were,  as  it  were,  the  thickened  juices 
of  the  earth,  or  rather  a  kind  of  mineral  waters. 
He  remarked  that  the  earth  itself  was  enriched 
and  renewed  by  showers  or  the  irrigation  of 
rivers ;  and  that  the  earth  and  loam  seemed  nothing 
but  the  dregs  and  sediments  of  water ;  but  that 
the  air  was  very  evidently  the  expiration  and  ex- 
pansion of  water,  and  that  fire  was  not  conceived 
of  itself,  nor  altogether  continued,  or  was  kept 
alive  of  itself,  but  from  and  through  moisture; 
and,  moreover,  that  that  fat  of  moisture,  in 
which  the  fire  and  flame  are  supported  and  livsi 
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appeared  a  kind  of  maturity  and  concoction  of 
water ;  and,  that  a  body  and  mass  of  water  was 
spread  through  the  whole  as  a  common  fuel ;  that 
the  sea  surrounded  the  land ;  that  there  was  a  very 
▼ast  and  subterraneous  force  of  sweet  waters, 
whence  come  springs  and  rivers,  which,  like  veins, 
carry  the  waters  through  both  the  face  and  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  and  that,  in  the  heights  above  were 
immense  congregations  of  vapours  and  waters, 
and,  as  it  were,  another  universe  of  waters,  for 
tlie  reparation  and  renovation  of  the  waters  below 
and  of  the  sea.  He,  moreover,  thought  that  those 
waters  and  vapours  fed  the  heavenly  fires,  for 
that  those  worlds  could  not  subsist  wiUiout  some 
nourishment,  and  that  this  was  the  only  nourish- 
ment that  they  could  possess.  He  remarked  that 
the  figure  of  water,  as  seen  in  drops  or  particles 
of  water,  was  that  of  the  universe,  round  and 
spherical,  and  that  the  undulation  of  water  was 
apparent  even  in  air  and  fire ;  lastly,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  water  was  suited  to  its  nature,  neither  too 
slow  nor  too  quick,  and  of  all  generations  the 
most  numerous  was  the  generation  of  fishes  and 
water  animals.  But  Anaximenes  chose  air  for  the 
one  sole  element.  For,  if  bulk  is.  to  come  into 
consideration  in  treating  upon  the  elements  of 
thingrs,  air  seems  by  far  the  most  bulky,  and  to 
occupy  the  greatest  space.  For,  unless  a  separate 
vacuum  be  given,  or  the  superstition  of  the  hete- 
rogeneous nature  of  the  heavenly  and  sublunary 
bodies  be  resorted  to,  whatever  is  extended  from 
the  globe  of  the  earth  to  the  furthest  region  of 
the  heavenly  expanse,  and  is  neither  star  nor  me- 
teor, seems  to  be  filled  with  aerial  substance. 
And  the  abode  of  this  earthly  globe  is  thought  to 
be  as  a  point,  in  comparison  of  the  circuit  of  the 
heavens.  But  in  the  ether  itself,  how  very  small 
a  portion  is  besprinkled  with  stars,  when  in  the 
nearer  spheres  they  are  seen  single,  in  the  last, 
although  there  is  a  great  number  of  them,  yet, 
considering  the  interstellar  spaces,  but  a  small 
part  of  space  seems  to  be  occupied  by  stars ;  so 
that  they  all  appear  to  swim  in  one  immense  sea 
of  ether.  Nor  is  that  part  of  ether  and  spirit  in- 
considerable, which  has  its  seat  and  settlement 
in  the  waters  and  the  hollow  places  of  the  earth, 
whence  the  waters  receive  their  tides.  They  are, 
moreover,  extended,  and  swell ;  but  not  only  has 
the  earth  its  porousness,  but  also  its  tremors  and 
agitations,  evident  signs  of  wind  and  air  pent  up 
within  it.  But  if  a  middle  nature  is  proper  to 
elements,  in  order  to  the  being  susceptible  of  so 
great  a  variety,  that  is  certainly  found  in  air.  For 
air  is,  as  it  were,  the  common  bond  of  things,  not 
only  because  it  is  everywhere  close  at  hand,  and 
takes  the  place  of  other  things,  and  possesses 
itself  of  void  spaces,  but  so  much  the  more  from 
its  appearing  to  have  a  middle  and  a  diaphorous 
nature.  For  this  is  that  body  which  receives  and 
conveys  light,  darkness,  and  the  tints  of  all  coloura 
and  shades,  which*  by  its  admirably  nice  motion,  I 


discriminates  the  impressions  and  notes  of  har- 
monic, and,  what  is  by  far  more  remarkable,  of. 
articulate  sounds,  which  enters  without  confusing 
the  differences  of  scents,  not  only  those  general 
ones  of  pure  and  fetid,  of  dull,  acute,  and  th^ 
like,  but  also  the  peculiar  and  specific,  as  of  the 
rose  or  the  violet;  which  accommodates  itself 
equally  to  those  remarkable  and  very  powerful 
qualities  of  hot  and  cold,  also  of  wet  and  dry,  in 
which  aqueous  vapoure,  dense  fogs,  spirits  of 
salts,  fumes  of  metals,  fiy  suspended  in  the 
height;  lastly,  in  which  the  rays  of  light  and 
the  closer  agreements  and  variances  of  things 
move  and  make  a  noise  ;  so  that  the  air  is,  as  it 
were,  a  second  chaos,  in  which  so  many  seeds  of 
things  move,  wander,  try  their  powers,  and  are 
tried.  Lastly,  if  you  consider  its  genial  and 
vivifying  power,  which  conducts  you  to  the  ele- 
ments of  things  and  manifests  them,  they  seem 
to  be  also  the  more  excellent  parts  of  the  air,  so 
that  the  words  air,  spirit,  and  life,  are  often  used 
as  if  they  were  synonymous.  And,  with  reason, 
since  some  degree  of  respiration  seems  the  insepe- 
rable  companion  of  life  a  little  more  advanced, 
(excepting  those  little  beginnings  of  life  in  em- 
bryos and  in  eggs,)  so  that  fishes  a^  suffocated 
by  the  congealing  of  water.  Also,  fire  itself, 
unless  kept  alive  by  the  surrounding  body  of  air« 
is  extinguished,  and  seems  only  worn-out  air  irri- 
tated and  infiamed ;  as  water,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  appear  to  be  the  conjunction  and  reception  of 
air.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  to  maintain  that 
the  earth  constantly  exhales  the  air,  nor  that  it 
passes  through  water  into  the  form  of  air.  But 
Heraclitus,  who  was  more  acute,  but  not  so  much 
to  be  relied  upon,  held  fire  to  be  the  element  of 
things.  For  it  was  not  a  middle  nature,  which 
is  wont  to  be  extremely  uncertain  and  corrupti- 
ble, but  the  highest  and  most  perfect  nature, 
which  is  a  considerable  bound,  as  it  were,  to 
corruption  and  change,  which  Heraclitus  sought 
for  instituting  the  origin  of  things.  Now, 
he  saw  that  the  greatest  variety  and  pertur- 
bation of  things  was  found  in  solid  and  con- 
sistent bodies.  For  such  bodies  can  be  organic, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  machines,  which  acquire 
innumerable  variations  according  to  their  shape, 
as  the  bodies  of  animals  and  plants.  Even  among 
these,  such  as  are  not  organic  upon  a  closer 
inspection,  are  found  to  be  very  dissimilar.  For, 
how  great  is  the  dissimilarity  between  those  very 
parts  of  animals  which  are  called  similar!  the 
brain,  the  crystalline  humour,  the  white  of  the 
eye,  the  bones,  membranes,  cartilages,  nerves, 
veins,  flesh,  fat,  manow,  blood,  sperm,  breath, 
chyle,  and  the  rest;  also  between  the  parts  of 
vegetables,  roots,  barks,  stalks,  leaves,  flowere, 
seeds,  and  the  like !  But  fossils  are  not  certainly 
organic,  but  yet  are  variously  mixed  together  in 
one  kind,  and  show  mutually  a  very  great  variety. 
Wherefore,  that  base  of  the  dive^tj  of  entities 
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BO  vast,  80  brOad,  8o  extended,  in  which  so  vast 
an  apparatus  of  things  is  manifested  and  is  eotf 
•tanUy  present,  seems  to  be  fixed  in  a  solid  and 
constant  nature.  But  the  power,  of  formation 
seems  plainly  to  desert  the  bodies  of  liquids. 
For  there  is  not  found  in  all  nature  one  animal  or 
plant  in  a  body  of  mere  fluid.  That  infinite 
Yariety  of  formy  therefore,  is  cut  off  and  taken 
away  from  the  nature  of  liquid.  No  small  yariety, 
however,  does  remain,  as  is  clear  in  the  so  great 
Tariety  of  fosibles,  juices,  distilled  bodies,  and 
the  like.  But  in  aerial  and  pneumatic  bodies  a 
much  greater  variety  is  enclosed,  and  there  seems 
drawn  over  them  a  somewhat  promiscuous  simill 
tndeof  things.  That  influence,  indeed,  of  colours 
and  tastes,  by  which  liquids  are  in  some  instances 
distinguished,  ceases  indeed  altogether  here;  but 
that  of  scents  and  of  some  other  properties  remains 
yet,  80  as  that  they  pass  through,  are  confused, 
4nd  do  not  inhere ;  so  that  on  the  whole  variety 
disappears  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  na- 
fare  of  fire.  But  ai\er  we  are  come  to  the  nature 
of  fire,  and  that  rectified  and  purer,  every  organ, 
every  peculiar  property,  every  dissimilarity  is  put 
off,  and  nature  seems  to  coalesce  as  it  were  in  a 
pyramidal  point,  and  to  have  reached  the  limit  of 
its  own  proper  action.  Heraclitus  called,  there- 
fore, the  kindling  of  fire  peace,  because  it  made 
nature  one ;  but  generation  war,  because  it  made 
it  manifold.  In  order,  therefore,  to  explain  by 
some  means  the  manner  in  which  things  ebbed 
and  flowed  as  a  stream,  from  variety  to  simplicity 
and  from  simplicity  to  variety,  he  supposed  fire 
was  condensed  and  then  rarefied,  yet  so  as  that 
rarefying  toward  the  nature  of  fire  should  be  the 
direct  and  progressive  action  of  nature ;  but  the 
densation  as  it  were  a  receding  from  and  leaving 
of  nature.  He  thought  that  both  took  place  by 
fiite  and  at  certain  periods,  (according  to  the  sum,) 
80  that  there  would  be  at  some  time  or  other  a 
conflagration  of  the  world,  which  is  now  moved 
in  its  orbit,  and  then  a  renovation,  and  so  on  suc- 
cessively forever.  But  he  held  a  diverse  order 
of  incension  and  extinction,  if  any  one  is  well 
▼ersed  in  that  slight  remain  of  information  con- 
cerning him  and  his  opinions  which  hath  de- 
•eended  to  our  time.  But  in  the  scale  of  incension 
he  in  no  way  differed  from  the  usual  and  well 
known  opinion,  that  the  progress  of  rarefication 
and  extenuation  was  from  earth  to  water,  from 
water  to  air,  from  air  to  fire :  but  he  did  not  hold 
tiie  same  return,  but  plainly  inverted  the  order. 
For  he  asserted  that  fire  brought  out  earth  through 
extinction  as  a  kind  of  dregs  and  soot  of  fire; 
that  they  next  conceived  and  collected  moisture, 
whence  came  the  flowing  forth  of  water,  which 
tfain  emitted  and  breathed  out  air,  so  that  a  sud- 
den, not  a  gradual  change  is  made  from  fire  to 
water.  And  these  or  better  notions  did  those  con- 
ceive who  asserted  one  element  of  things,  looking 
upon  nature  simply,  not  for  the  take  of  strife. 


And  they  are  indeed  to  be  praised,  because  thej 
ascribed  but  one  vest  to  Cupid,  that  which 
approaches  nearest  to  bareness,  and  as  it  were  a 
veil  of  the  thinnest  and  lightest  kind.  But  by  the 
vest  of  Cupid  I  mean  a  certain  form  attributed  to 
primary  n^atter,  which  is  asserted  to  be  sub- 
stantially homogeneous  with  the  form  of  some 
one  of  the  secondary  entities.  It  will  be  easy  to 
prove  that  the  assertions  we  have  recited  respect- 
ing water,  air,  fire,  are  groundless,  and  here  we 
can  take  them  by  the  genus,  and  not  severally  by 
the  species,  into  consideration.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  the  ancients  did  not  inquire  with  accuracy 
into  the  nature  of  elements,  but  only  made  it 
their  object  to  find  out  the  chief  virtues  of  those 
bodies  that  were  cleariy  under  the  senses,  and 
those  virtues  they  supposed  were  tlio  elements  of 
things,  through  a  seeming,  not  a  real  and  true 
superiority  of  nature.  For  they  thought  that  such 
a  nature  was  worthy  of  being  said  tb  be  solely 
that  which  it  appeared :  but  every  thing  else  they 
held  to  be  the  nature  itself,  though  by  no  means 
according  with  the  appearance ;  so  that  they  seem 
to  have  spoken  metaphorically,  or  to  hare  been 
under  some  fascination,  since  the  more  powerful 
impression  drew  the  remaining  properties  after 
it.  But  a  true  philosopher  would  look  with 
equal  attention  to  all  the  circumstances,  and 
would  consider  those  to  be  the  elements  of  things 
which  agreed  with  the  very  least  and  fewest  and 
the  most  solitary  of  entities,  and  not  only  with 
the  greatest,  most  numerous,  and  most  prolific 
For  although  we  men  are  most  struck  by  those 
entities  which  mostly  meet  our  sight,  the 'bosom 
of  nature  is  open  to  them  all.  But  if  they  hold 
that  their  opinion  of  an  element,  not  on  account 
of  superiority  of  nature,  but  simply,  they  seem 
indeed  to  fall  into  the  adoption  of  a  harsher 
figure ;  since  the  thing  is  plainly  made  equivocal, 
and  their  assertion  cannot  be  predicated  either  of 
natural  fire,  air,  or  water,  but  of  a  certain  fan- 
tastical and  notional  fire,  (and  so  of  the  rest,) 
which  retains  the  name  without  the  definition  of 
fire.  They  seem,  too,  forced  into  the  same  diffi- 
culties with  those  who  assert  abstract  matter. 
For,  as  they  introduce  an  entire,  so  do  these  a 
partial,  potential,  and  fantastic  matter.  For 
they  lay  down  matter  in  one  respect  (as,  that  is, 
their  supposed  element)  with  form  and  action; 
in  other  respects  only  potential.  Nor  is  any 
thing  gained  by  this  kind  of  sole  principle  more 
than  by  the  supposition  of  abstract  matter,  unless 
it  be  deemed  an  advantage  that  it  is  entertainable 
by  the  comprehension  of  man,  in  which  human 
contemplation  is  more  fixed  and  acquiesces,  and 
through  which  the  notion  of  the  element  itself  is 
made  somewhat  fuller,  but  as  to  every  other  cir- 
cumstance more  difficult  and  abstruse.  But  pre- 
dicaments did  not  rule  then,  so  as  that  this  element 
of  abstract  nature  might  lie  hid  under  the  protect- 
ing tutelage  of  the  predicament  of  the  aabstanoe. 
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No  one  dared,  therefore,  to  feign  a  kind  of  matter 
entirely  fantastic,  but  decided  upon  a  principle 
according  to  perception,  a  certain  true  ens;  but 
yet  (proceeding  in  this  respect  too  far)  the  mode 
of  its  distribution  fantastic.  For,  they  find 
nothing,  nay,  they  do  not  feign  any  thing  by 
which,  by  an  appetite  or  incitement,  or  in  any 
way,  method,  or  guidance,  this  their  element  may 
degenerate  from  itself  and  again  return  to  itself. 
But  when  throughout  the  universe  there  appears 
so  great  an  army  of  contrary  powers,  density, 
rarity,  heat,  cold,  light,  darkness,  animation, 
inanimation,  and  of  many  others  which  contend 
with  each  other  and  fall  into  priyation  or  nothing- 
ness, to  suppose  that  all  these  flow  from  one  and 
the  same  fount  of  a  material  nature,  and  yet  not 
to  point  out  any  way  in  which  this  can  take  place, 
is  the  part  of  a  mind  overcome  by  distraction, 
and  seems  a  departure  from  the  spirit  of  true 
inquiry.  For  if  the  thing  were  clearly  made  out 
by  sense,  it  were  to  be  borne  with,  though  the 
mode  of  it  were  involved  in  obscurity ;  again,  if 
by  the  strength  of  reason  any  suitable  and  credible 
mode  could  be  searched  out,  one  might  learn  per* 
haps  from  appearances ;  but  our  assent  is  by  no 
means  to  be  demanded  to  the  existence  of  entities, 
neither  evident  to  the  senses,  nor  admitting  of 
any  probable -elucidation  from  reason.  Besides, 
if  there  were  but  one  element  of  things,  there 
ought  to  be  seen  in  all  things  some  signs  of  it, 
and  certain  more  excellent  parts,  and  a  certain 
pie-eminent  quality  in  their  nature.  It  ought 
moreover  to  be  in  open  sight,  that  it  might  the 
more  easily  be  accessible  to  all  things,  and  might 
diffuse  itself  throughout  its  orbit.  But  none  of 
these  things  can  be  made  out  from  their  dogmas. 
For,  the  earth,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  honour 
of  being  deemed  an  element,  appears  to  receive 
and  cherish  natures  opposite  to  these  three  princi- 
pal, seeing  that  to  the  mobility  and  lucid  nature 
of  fire  it  opposes  the  natures  of  rest  and  dark- 
ness ;  to  the  tenuity  and  softness  of  air,  in  like 
manner,  the  natures  of  density  and  hardness; 
and  to  the  humidity  and  yieldingness  of  water, 
a  nature  dry,  stubborn,  and  rough,  and  the  earth 
occupies  a  middle  rank,  the  rest  being  denied  this 
claim.  Moreover,  if  it  were  the  only  principle 
of  things,  it  ought  to  have  a  natural  fitness  equal 
to  both  the  generation  and  dissolution  of  things. 
For  it  as  much  belongs  to  the  nature  of  an  ele- 
ment that  things  should  be  dissolved  into  it,  as 
that  they  should  be  produced  out  of  it.  But  this 
is  not  the  case :  but  of  those  bodies  air  and  fire 
seem  quite  incapacitated  from  administering  any 
generating  material,  and  only  to  be  adapted  to 
the  receiving  of  bodies  resolved  into  them.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  water  is  very  favourable  and 
conducive  to  generation,  but  with  respect  to 
resolution  or  restoration  of  bodies  the  reverse ;  as 
would  be  easily  perceptible,  if  showers  cease  a 
little  while.  Nay,  putrefaction  itself  by  no 
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means  reduces  things  to  pure  and  raw  water. 
But  this  was  by  far  their  greatest  error,  that  thej 
made  an  element  of  that  which  is  corruptible  and 
mortal.  This  they  do,  when  they  introduce  an 
element  which  lays  down  and  leaves  its  own 
nature  in  its  compounds.  For,  "whatever  by 
undergoing  change  departs  from  its  proper  limits, 
this  change  is  forthwith  the  death  of  that  thing 
Which  it  was  before."  But  we  shall  need  to 
take  this  into  our  account  more  when  we  have 
come  to  the  proper  place  for  considering  the  third 
sect,  which  held  more  elements  than  one,  which 
sect  has  at  once  more  strength  and  more  prejudice. 
We  will,  therefore,  treat  of  these  opinions  seve* 
rally  and  not  in  the  mass. 

Of  those,  then,  who  asserted  a  plurality  of  ele* 
ments,  we  will  place  by  themselves  such  as  make 
them  also  infinite.  For  the  consideration  of  in- 
finity pertains  to  the  parable  of  the  heaven.  But 
of  the  ancients,  Parmenides  held  two  principles, 
the  fire  and  the  earth,  or  heaven  end  earth.  For 
he  asserted  that  the  sun  and  stars  were  true  fire, 
pure  and  limpid,  not  degenerate  as  our  fire,  which, 
like  Vulcan  after  his  fall,  is  the  worse  for  its  trans- 
mission. These  opinions  were  brought  up  again 
in  our  age  by  Telesius,  who  was  deeply  versed  in 
the  peripatetic  system,  (if,  indeed,  there  can  be 
said  to  be  system  in  it,)  which  yet  he  turned 
against  itself;  but  unhappy  in  the  stating  of  pro- 
positions, and  more  able  to  pull  down  than  to 
build  up.  There  are  indeed  but  very  slight  and 
sparing  memorials  left  us  of  the  conceptions  of 
Parmenides.  But  we  see  the  foundations  of  a 
similar  opinion  obviously  laid  in  Plutarch,  •*  De 
prime  frigido,'*  which  seems  to  be  taken  from  an 
ancient  work  then  in  being,  but  now  lost  For 
they  contain  not  a  few  opinions  more  acdte  and 
solid  than  the  author's  generally  were ;  and  by 
these  Telesius  seems  to  have  been  roused  both  to 
catch  them  up  with  earnestness,  and  to  pursue 
them  with  vigour,  in  his  commentaries  on  the 
nature  of  things.  These  are  the  dogmas  of  this 
sect :  that  the  first  forms  and  first  entities  are  ac- 
tive, and  that  so  the  first  substances  also,  cold  and 
heat;  that  these  nevertheless  exist  incorporeally, 
but  Uiat  there  is  subjoined  to  them  a  passive  and 
potential  matter,  which  has  a  corporeal  magni- 
tude, and  is  equally  susceptive  of  either  nature, 
itself  at  the  same  time  void  of  all  action :  that 
light  is  the  budding  forth  of  heat,  but  of  heat  scat- 
tered, which,  being  multiplied  by  coition,  is  made 
firm  and  sensible ;  that  darkness  is,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  destitution  and  commingling  of  nature 
radiating  from  cold ;  that  rarity  and  density  are 
the  textures,  and,  as  it  were,  the  webs  of  heat  and 
cold :  but  that  heat  and  cold  produce  and  manu- 
facture of  them,  as  it  were,  cold  by  condensing 
and  thickening  the  work,  heat  by  widening  and 
extending  it :  that  from  such  kind  of  textures  is 
put  into  bodies  a  disposition  of  their  parts  toward 
motion,  either  snitable  to  motion  or  somewhat 
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averse  to  it,  in  the  thinner  bodies  prompt  and  na- 
turally fitted  to  motion,  in  the  denser  inclining  to 
torpor  and  averse  to  it ;  that  heat  therefore  excites 
and  eSects  motion  through  a  rarefied  space,  and 
that  cold  represses  and  stops  motion  through  a 
dense  space :  wherefore,  say  they,  there  are  four 
co-essential  natures  and  conjoined,  and  those  two- 
fold, preserving  that  order  mutually  which  I  have 
mentioned,  (for  heat  and  cold  are  the  sources,  the 
others  are  emanations,)  yet  that,  nevertheless, 
they  are  ever  concomitant  and  inseparahle :  that 
those  four  natures  are  heat,  light,  rarity,  and  mo- 
tion :  that, again, there  are  four  opposed  to  these; 
cold,  darkness,  denseness,  and  immobility :  that 
the  seats  and  regions  of  the  first  conjugation  is  in 
the  heaven,  the  stars,  and  especially  in  the  sun ; 
for  that  the  heaven  from  its  surpassing  and  pure 
heat,  and  from  its  matter  mostly  extended,  is  the 
hottest,  most  clear,  and  most  rare,  and  highly  in- 
clined to  motion ;  that  the  earth,  on  the  other  hand, 
owing  to  its  pure  and  unbroken  cold,  and  from  its 
matter  being  mostly  contracted,  was  the  most  cold, 
dark,  and  dense,  utterly  motionless,  and  altogether 
unsuited  by  nature  to  motion ;  but  that  the  heights 
of  heaven  preserve  their  nature  entire  and  unhurt, 
admitting  some  diversity  among  themselves,  but 
altogether  removed  from  the  violence  and  attack 
of  a  contrary ;  that  there  is  the  same  consistency 
through  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  that  only  the 
extreme  parts  where  there  is  a  nearness  and  meet- 
ing of  the  contraries  is  uneasy,  and  suffers  oppo- 
sition from  the  mutual  quarter ;  that  so  the  heaven 
is  in  its  whole  mass  and  substance  full  of  heat, 
and  entirely  free  from  every  contrary  nature,  but 
unequally,  being  in  some  parts  more,  in  others 
less  heated ;  that  the  body  of  the  stars  is  more 
intensely  hot, the  interstellary  space  less  so;  and, 
moreover,  that  some  stars  are  more  endued  with 
heat  than  others,  and  are  of  a  more  vivid  and 
darting  kind  of  fire;  yet  so  as  that  the  contrary 
nature  of  cold,  or  any  degree  of  it,  never  penetrates 
thither ;  for  that  the  body  of  the  stars  receive  a 
diversity,  but  not  a  contrariety  of  nature :  and  that 
no  judgment  can  be  formed  from  common  fire  of 
the  heat  or  fire  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  is 
pure,  and  in  its  natural  state ;  that  our  fire  is  in- 
deed remote  from  its  own  natural  place,  tremulous, 
snrrounded  with  contrary  influences,  of  a  low  na- 
ture, requiring,  as  it  were,  nourishment  for  its  very 
existence,  and  wandering  about,  but  that  being 
placed  in  the  heavens,  disjoined  from  the  impetus 
of  any  contrary  force,  it  kept  its  own  place,  was 
preserved  out  of  its  own  power,  and  out  of  that 
of  similar  influences,  and  preserved  its  own  pro- 
per course  of  action  in  freedom  and  unmolested. 
Also,  that  the  whole  heaven  was  full  of  light, 
though  not  in  the  same  proportion  throughout. 
For  since  of  the  stars  that  are  known  and  can  be 
reckoned  up,  some  which  can  only  be  seen  when 
the  heavens  are  unclouded,  and  since  there  are  in 
the  galaxy  clusters  of  little  stars,  which  by  their  { 


union  give  forth  a  white  appearance^  but  do  not 
seem  distinct  bodies  of  light,  none  can  doubt  that 
there  are  very  many  stars  invisible  to  us,  and  that 
so  the  vrhole  of  the  heaven  is  one  body  endowed 
with  light,  though  not  with  light  so  strong  and 
darting,  nor  with  rays  so  deep  and  condensed  as 
to  pass  beyond  such  vast  distances,  and  to  reach 
our  sight  And  he  held  that  the  whole  heaven 
was  of  a  thin  and  subtile  substance,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it  that  was  crowded  together,  no- 
thing forcedly  compact,  but  that  in  this  region 
matter  was  more  expanded,  in  that  less.  Lastly, 
that  the  motion  of  the  heaven  was  such  as  most 
suited  a  movable  body,  conversive  or  rotatory, 
for  the  circular  motion  is  without  a  bound,  and 
that  for  its  own  sake,  as  it  were,  this  motion  is  in 
a  right  line,  to  a  limit,  and  to  some  object,  and  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  rest  That  there- 
fore, the  whole  heaven  was  borne  along  by  a  cir- 
cular motion,  and  that  no  part  of  it  was  without 
this  motion,  but  that,  nevertheless,  as  in  the  heat, 
light,  and  subtlety  of  the  heavenly  nature  there 
exists  inequality,  so  it  is  also  seen  in  the  motion 
or  the  heavens,  and  the  more  clearly  since  it  admits 
more  of  human  observation,  and  can  even  be  mea- 
sured. 

But  that  orbicular  motion  can  differ  both  in  its 
speed  and  in  its  course;  in  speed  so  as  to  be 
either  quicker  or  slower,  in  its  course  so  as  to  be 
in  a  perfect  circle,  or  to  have  somewhat  of  a  spiral 
direction,  and  not  to  restore  itself  plainly  to  the 
same  bound,  (for  a  spiral  line  is  compounded  of  a 
right  line  and  a  circle ;)  and  that  so  the  heaven  is 
subject  to  variety  of  speed,  and  to  deflection  from 
recovery  of  itself,  or  to  a  spiral  course.  For  both 
the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets  are  of  unequal 
speed,  and  the  planets  evidently  turn  from  tropic 
to  tropic,  and  the  higher  the  heavenly  bodies  are, 
the  greater  speed  they  acquire  and  the  nearer 
compass.  For  if  the  phenomena  are  taken  simply, 
and  as  they  appear,  and  there  be  laid  down  one 
diurnal  motion  in  the  heavens,  simple  and  natural, 
and  that  mathematical  beauty  of  reducing  motions 
to  perfect  circles  be  rejected,  and  spiral  lines 
received,  and  those  contrarieties  of  motions  in 
consecutive  order  from  east  to  west  which  they 
call  the  motion  of  the  primum  mobile,  and  again 
from  west  to  east,  which  they  call  the  planetary 
motion,  are  reduced  to  one,  by  still  keeping  the 
diflerence  of  the  time  in  the  return  through  over- 
haste,  and  through  leaving  of  the  course  to  the 
difference  as  to  the  smoothness  of  the  zodiac 
through  the  windings,  it  is  plain  that  it  will  take 
place  which  I  have  said :  for  instance,  that  the 
moon,  which  is  the  lowest  of  the  planets,  will  go 
the  most  slowly  in  a  curve  the  least  deep,  and 
most  expanded.  And  there  may  seem  to  this 
sect  to  be  (on  account  of  the  distance  from  the 
opposite  side)  a  firm  and  consfiint  kind  of  nature 
of  this  portion  of  the  heaven.  But  Telesius  does 
not  clearly  lay  down  whether  be  preaerred  the 
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sncient  boands  so  as  to  conceire  that  whatever 
was  sitaated  above  tlie  moon  was  the  same  with 
the  moon  itself,  i>r  whether  he  thought  that  an 
opposing  power  ascended  higher.  But  he  held 
a  portion  of  the  earth  (which  is  the  seat  of  an 
opposite  nature)  to  be  in  the  same  way  quite  of 
an  unmixed  and  solid  nature,  and  impenetrable 
by  heavenly  influences.  But  he  considered  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  inquiring  into  the  nature 
of  that  portion,  only  that  it  was  endowed  with 
these  four  natures,  cold,  darkness,  density,  and 
rest,  and  those  perfect,  and  no  way  impaired. 
But  he  assigns  to  the  generation  of  things  the 
part  of  the  earth  toward  its  surface  as  a  kind  of 
bark  or  incrustation,  and  that  all  the  entities 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  in  any  way, 
even  the  heaviest,  hardest,  and  the  lowest  down, 
metals,  stones,  the  sea,  are  produced  from  the 
earth,  subdued  in  some  part  by  the  heat  of  the 
heaven,  and  which  has  already  conceived  some- 
what of  heat,  radiation,  tenuity,  and  mobility,  and 
which  partakes  of  a  middle  nature  between  the 
sun  and  the  pure  earth.  It  is  requisite,  therefore, 
that  pure  earth  be  placed  lower  than  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  than  minerals,  and  every  thing  that  is 
generated  :  and  that  from  that  pure  earth,  even  to 
the  moon,  or  perhaps  higher,  there  be  placed  a 
certain  middle  nature,  proceeding  from  the  tem- 
peraments and  refractions  of  the  heaven  and  earth. 
But  having  sufficiently  fortified  the  interior  of  both 
kingdoms,  he  proceeds  to  the  march  aiid  to  the 
war.  For  in  the  space  within  the  outermost 
region  of  heaven  and  the  innermost  of  earth,  is  all 
kind  of  tumult,  and  conflict,  and  horror ;  as  ti  is 
with  empires,  the  borders  of  which  are  infested 
with  incursions  whilst  the  interior  provinces  enjoy 
profound  peace.  That  so  these  natures  with  their 
concretions  have  the  power  of  incessantiy  gene- 
rating and  multiplying  themselves,  and  of  pour- 
ing themselves  on  every  side,  and  of  occupying 
the  whole  bulk  of  nature,  and  of  mutually  op- 
posing and  invading  each  other,  and  of  casting 
one  the  other  from  their  proper  seats,  and  of 
establishing  themselves  in  them ;  that  they  also 
have  the  power  of  another  nature  and  its  actions, 
both  those  that  are  proper  to  perception  and  appre- 
hension, and  that  from  this  kind  of  perception 
they  have  the  power  of  moving  and  adjusting 
themselves ;  and  that  from  this  conflict  is  deduced 
the  whole  variety  of  all  entities,  actions,  and 
influences.  But  it  seems  elsewhere  to  have 
ascribed  to  it,  though  rather  by  the  way  and 
hesitatingly,  somewhat  of  the  property  of  matter ; 
first,  that  it  should  not  admit  of  increase  or  dimi- 
nution  through  forms  and  active  entities,  but 
should  be  made  up  of  one  whole :  then,  that  the 
motion  of  gravity  or  descent  should  be  referred  to 
it.  He  moreover  inserts  something  on  the  blacks 
ness  of  matter :  but  that  he  does  plainly ;  that 
heat  and  cold  by  the  same  force  and  power  remit 
their  strength  in  extended  matter  expand  it  in 


contracted,  since  they  do  not  fill  their  own  mte- 
sure,  but  that  of  matter.  But  Telesius  devises  a 
method  by  which  to  explain  the  rise  of  so  various 
a  fecundity  of  entities  out  of  this  discord.  And 
first  he  has  regard  to  the  earth,  though  the  inferior 
element,  and  shews  why  it  is  that  it  has  not  been 
and  never  will  be  absorbed  and  destroyed  by  the 
sun.  The  chief  reason  he  makes  to  be  the  im- 
mense distance  of  the  earth  from  the  fixed  stars, 
sufficiently  great  from  the  sun  itself,  and  such 
as  it  should  be,  well  proportioned  in  measure. 
Secondly,  the  declination  of  the  sun^s  rays  from 
the  perpendicular,  respect  being  had  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  that  for  instance  the  sun  should 
never  be  vertically  above  the  greater  part  of  the 
earth,  or  the  falling  of  his  rays  perpendicular ;  •so 
that  it  can  never  occupy  the  whole  globe  of  the 
earth  with  any  very  powerful  body  of  heat. 
Thirdly,  the  obliquity  of  the  sun's  motion  in  its 
passage  through  the  zodiac,  respect  being  had  to 
the  same  parts  of  the  earth  whence  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  in  whatever  power  it  is,  is  not  incessantiy 
increased,  but  returns  by  greater  intervals. 
Fourthly,  the  celerity  of  the  sun  in  respect  of  his 
diurnal  motion,  which  accomplishes  so  great  a 
course  in  so  small  a  space  of  time,  whence  arises 
a  less  delay  of  heat,  nor  is  there  any  moment  of 
time  in  which  the  heat  may  settle.  Fifthly,  the 
continuation  of  series  of  bodies  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth ;  so  that  the  sun  does  not  send  forth 
an  unbroken  power  of  heat  through  a  vacuum,  but 
passing  through  so  many  resisting  bodies,  and 
having  to  do  and  to  contend  with  each,  is  weak- 
ened over  this  immense  space ;  and  so  much  the 
more,  since  the  further  it  proceeds  and  the  weaker 
it  becomes,  so  much  the  more  increase  of  resist- 
ance does  it  find  in  the  bodies,  and  most  of  all 
after  arriving  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where 
there  seems  not  only  a  resistance,  but  even  some 
degree  of  repulsion.  And  he  thus  lays  down  his 
theory  on  the  process  of  change.  That  there  is 
as  it  were  a  deadly  and  interminable  war,  and 
that  those  contrary  natures  do  not  come  together 
by  any  compact,  nor  by  a  third,  excepting  primi- 
tive matter.  That  either  nature,  therefore,  natu- 
rally seeks  the  destruction  of  the  other,  and  the 
putting  into  matter  itself,  and  our  nature  only,  so 
that  it  is  the  object  of  each  (as  he  repeatedly  and 
very  plainly  saith)  to  effect  a  change  of  the  other, 
of  the  sun,  the  change  of  the  earth  into  the  sun ; 
and  of  the  earth,  the  change  of  the  sun  into  the 
earth;  and  that  the  regularity  and  justiy  propor- 
tioned motions  of  all  things  present  no  obstacle  to 
this  theory ;  nor  that  every  action  has  in  its  due 
course  its  beginning,  its  progress,  its  increase,  its 
diminution,  and  its  rest :  that,  nevertheless,  not 
any  of  these  happen  through  the  laws  of  order, 
but  entirely  through  want  of  restraint  and  order ; 
for  that  the  whole  difference,  whether  of  excess  or 
inferiority  in  influence  and  action,  is  not  occasioned 
by  the  direction  of  the  effort  of  the  motion  itsslf. 
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(which  begrets  a  whole,)  but  from  the  force  and 
curb  of  the  opposite  nature.  That  the  diversity, 
multiplicity,  and  even  perplexity  of  operation  is 
owing  altogether  to  one  of  these  three;  the  power 
of  heat,  the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  or  the 
mode  of  its  reduction :  which  three  have,  never- 
^  theless,  an  inherent  and  mutual  connexion  and 
'  oausality.  That  heat  itself  differs  in  power, 
quantity,  speed,  mean,  and  succession :  that  suc- 
cession itself  is  varied  in  most  bodies  by  tendency 
to  approach  or  recede,  whether  by  greater  or  less 
effort,  by  sudden  motion,  by  gradual,  or  by  return 
or  repetition  through  greater  and  less  intervals, 
and  by  changes  of  this  kind«  That  calorics  are, 
therefore,  of  a  vast  diversity  in  their  nature  and 
power,  according  to  their  purity  and  impurity, 
respect  being  had  to  their  first  source,  the  sun. 
Nor  does  heat  cherish  every  kind  of  heat:  but 
after  they  differ  mutually  a  good  number  of  de- 
grees, they  mutually  destroy  themselves  not  less 
than  cold  natures,  and  assume  their  peculiar 
powers  of  action,  and  are  opposed  to  the  acts  the 
one  of  the  other;  so  that  Telesius  makes  the  less 
with  respect  to  the  much  greater  caloric  natures 
to  hold  the  place  as  it  were  of  traitors  and  con- 
spirators with  the  cold  against  them.  And  so 
that  vivid  heat,  which  is  in  fire  and  darts,  utterly 
destroys  that  slight  heat  which  seems  to  glide 
secretly  in  water ;  and  in  like  manner  the  preter- 
natural heat  of  putrid  humours,  suffocates  and 
extinguishes  natural  heat:  but  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  as  to  the  fulness  of  a  body  of  heat, 
is  too  plain  to  need  explanation.  For  one  or  two 
coals  of  fire  do  not  throw  out  such  a  warmth  as 
many  do  together ;  and  that  the  effect  of  the  ful- 
ness of  heat  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  multipli- 
oation  of  the  sun's  heat  through  the  reflection 
of  his  rays ;  for  the  number  of  his  rays  is  dou- 
bled through  simple  reflection,  multiplied  though 
various.  But  to  the  quantity  or  copiousness  of 
heat,  there  should  be  ascribed  or  added  also  its 
union,  which  is  best  seen  by  the  obliquity  and 
perpendicular  of  rays,  with  which  the  nearer  the 
direct  and  reflex  ray  meets,  and  toward  the  acuter 
angles,  the  greater  degree  of  heat  it  sends  forth 
in  proportion.  Nay,  even  the  sun  himself,  when 
amongst  those  greater  and  more  potent  fires  of  the 
fixed  stars,  the  Serpent,  the  Dogstar,  Spica,  emit 
greater  heat.  But  that  the  delay  of  heat  is  evi- 
dently an  operation  of  the  greatest  moment,  since 
ay  the  influences  of  nature  have  respect  to  times, 
80  as  that  some  time  is  required  to  the  putting  its 
influences  into  action,  and  a  considerable  time  to 
the  giving  them  strengrth.  That  so  the  delay  of 
beat  turns  equal  heat  into  progressive  and  unequal, 
because  the  antecedent  and  subsequent  heat  is 
joined  at  the  same  time ;  that  that  is  apparent  in 
the  autumnal  heats,  because  they  are  perceived  to 
be  more  ardent  in  the  solstitial  heats,  and  in  the 
afternoons  of  summer,  because  they  are  found  to 
be  more  ardent  in  the  middays  of  those 


also,  that  in  colder  regions  the  feebleness  of  the 
heat  is  sometimes  compensated  by,  the  delay  and 
lehgth  of  the  summer  days;  but  that  the  power 
and  efiScacy  of  the  mean  is  remarkable  in  the  con- 
veyance of  heat.  For  that  hence,  the  temperature 
of  the  seasons  is  very  various,  so  that  the  atmo- 
sphere is  found,  by  an  inconstancy  that  is  disco- 
verable, to  be  sometimes  cold  in  summer  days, 
sometimes  moist  in  winter  days,  the  sun  in  the 
mean  while  preserving  his  legitimate  course  and 
ordinary  distance;  that  ihe  corn  and  vine  are 
more  changed  by  the  south  winds  and  a  stormy 
sky ;  and  that  the  whole  position  and  emission 
of  the  atmosphere,  at  one  time  pestilential  and 
morbid,  at  another  genial  and  healthful,  aocovding 
to  the  various  revolutions  of  the  year,  has  its  rise 
from  this,  namely,  from  the  varying  of  the  medium 
of  the  air,  which  gathers  its  diverse  disposition 
from  the  very  vicissitude  and  alteration  of  the 
seasons,  perhaps  in  a  long  series.  But  that,  as 
there  is  a  multifold  ratio,  so  is  there  a  very  great 
virtue  of  the  succession  of  heat,  and  of  the  order 
in  which  heat  follows  heat.  For  that  the  sun 
could  not  send  out  so  numerous  and  prolific  a 
generation,  unless  the  configuration  of  Uie  body 
of  the  sun  moving  toward  the  earth,  and  the  parts 
of  the  earth,  were  a  partaker  of  the  very  great 
inequality  and  variation;  for  the  son  is  moved 
both  in  a  circle  and  rapidly,  and  obliquely,  and 
recalls  itself,  so  as  to  be  both  absent  and  present, 
both  nearer  and  more  remote,  and  more  perpendi- 
cular and  more  obKque,  and  returning  swifler  and 
slower,  so  as  that  ^e  heat  emanating  from  the 
sun  is  never  the  same,  nor  ever  recovers  itself  in 
a  little  while,  (excepting  under  the  tropics ;)  so 
that  so  great  a  variation  of  the  power  generating 
admirably  agrees  with  this  so  great  variation  in 
that  which  is  generated.  To  which  can  be  added 
the  very  diverse  nature  of  the  mediom  or  vehicle. 
That  the  other  circumstances  asserted  of  the  ine- 
quality and  degrees  of  heat  alone,  can  be  referred 
to  the  vicissitudes  and  varieties  of  succession  in 
different  heats.  That  Aristotle,  therefore,  rightly 
attributed  the  generation  and  corruption  of  things 
to  the  oblique  path  of  the  sun,  making  that  as  it 
were  their  efl!icient  cause,  if  he  had  not  indeed 
corrupted  the  truth  he  discovered,  through  his 
unbounded  rage  for  uttering  decisions  and  of 
making  himself  the  lawgiver  of  nature,  and  of 
adapting  and  of  settling  all  things  so  as  to  make 
them  harmonize  wHh  his  dogmas.  For  that  he 
ought  to  have  assigned  generation  and  corruption 
(which  is  never  entirely  privative,  but  is  produc- 
tive of  a  second  generation)  to  the  inequality  of 
the  sun^s  heat,  according  to  the  whole  that  is  of 
the  approaching  and  receding  of  the  sun  jointly, 
not  the  generation  to  the  approaching,  Oie  cor^ 
ruption  to  the  receding  separately,  which  he  did, 
blunderingly  and  following  the  vulgar  error.  But 
if  any  should  think  it  strange  that  the  generation 
of  things  is  attributed  to  the  sun,  when  it  is 
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asserted  that  the  sun  is  fire,  hut  fire  generates 
nothing,  this,  saith  he,  is  a  groundless  objection: 
for  that  which  is  asserted  respecting  a  heteroge- 
neoas  nature  of  the  heats  of  the  sun  and  of  fire,  is 
a  mere  fantasy.  For  that  the  operations  are  infinite 
in  which  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  action  of  fire 
come  together,  as  in  the  ripening  of  fruits,  the  con- 
servation of  tender  plants,  and  of  those  whieh  are 
used  to  a  clement  temperature;  in  cold  regions,  in 
the  hatching  of  eggs,  the  restoration  of  waters  to 
their  clearness,  (for  we  join  the  solar  and  animal 
heat,)  in  the  resuscitation  of  frozen  animalculae,  in 
the  calling  of  them  up,  and  of  vapours  and  the  like. 
But,  nevertheless,  that  our  fire  is  a  bad  imitator, 
and  does  not  well  imitate  the  actions  of  the  sun  or 
come  near  them,  since  the  sun's  heat  hath  three 
properties,  which  common  fire  can  but  poorly 
imitate  under  any  circumstances.  First,  that  from 
its  distance  it  is  less  and  more  bland  in  its  very 
degree ;  but  that  this  of  a  kind  imitable  in  some 
way;  for  such  a  measure  of  heat  is  rather  un- 
known than  unattainable.  Secondly,  that  in 
flowing  and  increasing  through  so  many  and  Such 
media  it  borrows,  and  obtains  a  considerable 
degree  of  generative  influence ;  but  chiefly  because 
it  is  increased,  lessened,  advances  or  retires  with 
so  regular  an  inequality,  but  never  succeeds  to 
itself  capriciously  or  with  haste.  Which  two 
last  properties  are  almost  inimitable  by  fire, 
though  the  thing  may  be  accomplished  by  very 
considerate  and  laborious  measures.  Such  are  the 
assertions  of  Telesius  on  the  diversity  of  beats. 

But  he  scarcely  takes  any  notice  of  the  contrary 
principle  of  cold  and  of  its  distribution ;  except 
perhaps  what  will  be  now  said  in  the  second 
place  on  the  disposition  of  matter,  might  seem  to 
him  to  suffice  upon  this  head,  which,  neverthe- 
less, he  ought  not  to  have  supposed,  since  it  was 
not  his  mind  to  make  cold  by  any  means  the  pri- 
vation of  heat,  but  as  an  active  principle  its  rival 
and  competitor.  But  his  dissertations  on  the  ar- 
rangement- of  matter  go  to  show  how  matter  is 
affected  by  heat,  subdued  or  changed  by  it,  the 
subject  of  cold  being  entirely  overlooked.  But  I 
will  add  what  he  could,  on  his  principles,  have 
said  respecting  this  subject,  for  it  is  my  desire  to 
go  through,  and  with  impartiality,  the  theories  and 
suppositions  of  all  the  philosophers.  He  could 
have  said  that  the  seat  of  cold,  being  fixed  and 
unmoved,  most  admirably  agreed  with  the  mobile 
and  versatile  structure  of  heat,  as  the  anvil  to  the 
hammer.  For  if  both  principles  were  possessed 
of  variation  and  change,  they  would  doubtless 
produce  contrary  and  momenta neous  entities.  That 
the  immense  regions  of  heat,  (that  is,  the  heavens,) 
moreover,  were  in  some  degree  compensated  by 
the  compact  nature  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  and 
circumjacent  bodies,  since  not  the  space,  but  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  space,  is  taken  into  the 
account,  but  that  the  nature  of  cold,  its  powers 
and  proportions  need  bat  few  words,  since  expe* 


rience  does  not  furnish  us  with  any  certain  deduc- 
tions respecting  it.  We  have,  therefore,  onr 
common  fire,  the  representative,  as  it  were,  of  the 
sun,  to  show  to  us  the  nature  of  heat.  But  there 
is  no  sobstitution  of  the  cold  of  the  earth,  within 
man*s  reach,  for  the  trying  experiments  with. 
For  that  those  hardenings  and  congealings  of  snow 
which,  in  winter  and  in  cold  regions,  breathe 
themselves  out  into  air  from  the  globe  and  circuit 
of  the  earth,  are  plainly  warmths  and  baths,  ow- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  first  cold  shut  up  in  the' 
bowels  of  the  earth ;  so  that  the  cold,  which  is  in 
the  power  and  under  the  perception  of  men,  is 
something  like  as  if  they  had  no  other  heat  than 
that  which  emanates  from  the  sun  in  summer,  and 
in  warm  regions ;  which,  if  compared  with  the 
fire  of  a  heated  furnace,  may  be  deemed  a  refresh- 
ing coolness.  But  I  shall  take  up  less  time  upon 
those  things  that  are  pretended  on  this  subject. 
We  will  inquire,  therefore,  in  order  into  theiuLture 
of  what  Telesius  has  asserted  respecting  the  ar- 
rangement of  matter  upon  which  heat  acts ;  the 
power  of  which  is  such  as  to  advance,  impede,  or 
change  the  action  itself  of  heat  The  ratio  of  this 
is  fourfold.  The  first  difference  is  taken  from  the 
preinexistent  or  nonpreinexistent  heat ;  the  second 
from  the  abundance  or  the  scarcity  of  the  matter ; 
the  third  from  the  degrees  of  the  redaction;  the 
fourth  from  the  closing  or  opening  of  the  body  re-» 
duced.  As  for  the  first,  Telesius  supposes  in  all 
entities  known  to  us,  that  there  exists  a  certain 
latent  heat,  though  not  subject  to  the  touch,  which 
heat  is  joined  with  a  new  or  overspreading  heat; 
moreover,  that  itself  is  excited  and  inflamed  by 
the  same  adventitious  heat  to  the  performing  its 
acts  even  in  its  proper  measure.  He  esteems  it  a 
considerable  proof  of  this,  that  there  is  no  one  en- 
tity, neither  metal,  stone,  water,  nor  air,  which 
does  not  acquire  warmth  by  touch,  and  also  by  the 
application  of  fire  or  of  a  warm  body.  Which 
would  not  surely  be  the  case,  unless  there  were  a 
preinexistent  heat  of  a  certain  latent  preparation 
for  a  new  and  manifest  heat.  That  even  that  ex- 
cess or  diminution,  or  facility  and  slowness,  which 
are  found  in  the  conceiving  of  heat  in  entities, 
agrees  with  the  measure  of  the  preinexistent  heat; 
that  the  air  grows  warm  by  a  small  heat,  and  such 
as  is  quite  imperceptible  in  an  aqueous  body ; 
also  that  water  is  more  easily  endued  with  warmth 
than  a  stone,  or  metal,  or  glass.  For  that  any  of 
these,  as  a  metal  or  a  stone,  should  appear  to  ac- 
quire warmth  sooner  than  water,  that  is,  only  on 
the  surface,  not  within  the  body,  because  consis- 
tent bodies  are  less  communicable  in  their  parts 
than  liquids.  That,  therefore,  the  outermost  parts 
of  a  metal  are  sooner  warmed  than  those  of  water, 
the  whole  bulk  later.  The  second  difference  is 
made  to  depend  upon  the  coacervation  and  exten- 
sion of  matter.  If  it  be  dense,  the  strengrth  of  the 
heat  is  more  united,  and  through  the  union  iit 
cfeased  and  made  moie  intense ;  ii^  on  the  other 
9P 
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liand  it  be  looser,  the  strength  is  more  dispersed, 
and  throngh  the  dispersion  weakened.  That  the 
heat,  therefore,  of  unknown  metals  is  more  power* 
fnl  than  of  boiling  water,  nay,  than  of  flame  itself, 
unless  that  the  flame  would,  from  its  subtile  na- 
ture, pierce  more.  For  that  the  flame  of  coals  or 
.  of  fuel,  unless  roused  by  wind,  so  as  through  mo- 
tion to  penetrate  more  easily,  is  not  rery  yiolent; 
nay,  that  some  flame  (as  of  spirit  of  wine,  espe^ 
cidly  if  inflamed,  and  in  a  small  quantity  and 
dispersed)  is  of  so  mild  a  heat,  as  to  be  endura- 
ble by  the  hand.  The  third  difference,  which  is 
taken  from  the  reduction  of  matter,  is  manifold ; 
for  he  makes  seven  degrees  of  reduction,  of  which 
the  first  is  milder,  which  is  the  arrangement  of 
matter,  showing  the  body  in  some  degree  yielding 
to  greater  violence,  and  especially  susceptible  of 
extension,  in  fine,  flexible  or  ductile.  Tlie  second 
is  softness,  when  there  is  no  need  of  greater  force, 
but  the  body  yields  even  by  a  light  impulsion  and 
to  the  touch,  or  the  hand  itself,  without  any  ap- 
parent resistance.  The  third  is  viscosity  or  tena- 
city, which  is  in  a  high  degree  the  principle  of 
fluidity.  For  a  viscous  body  seems  to  begin  to 
flow  and  go  on  at  the  contact  and  embrace  of  an- 
other body,  and  not  to  come  to  an  end  of  itself,  al- 
though it  does  not  flow  willingly  and  of  itself; 
for  the  fluid  easily  follows  itself,  but  is  more  vis- 
eous  with  respect  to  another  body.  The  fourth  is 
the  fluid  itself,  when  the  body  partaking  of  the 
interior  spirit  is  in  willing  motion  and  follows  it- 
self, and  is  not  easily  bounded  or  brought  to  a 
stand.  The  fiAh  is  vapour,  when  a  body  is  atte- 
nuated till  it  becomes  intangible,  which  yields, 
flows,  undulates,  and  becomes  tremulous,  with  a 
greater  agility  and  mobility.  The  sixth  is  breath- 
ing, which  is  a  certain  vapour  more  concocted, 
and  matured,  and  subdued,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
receivinpr  the  nature  of  fire.  The  seventh  is  the 
air  itself,  but  Telesius  contends  that  the  air  is  en- 
dued with  a  native  heat,  and  that  considerable  and 
very  powerful,  for  that  in  the  coldest  regions  the 
air  is  never  congealed  or  condensed  :  and  that  an- 
other proof  of  this  is,  that  all  air  that  is  confined 
and  separated  from  the  main  body  of  air,  and  left 
to  itself,  evidently  collects  heat,  as  in  wool  and 
fibrous  substances ;  and  that  the  air  in  confined 
situations  is  found  to  suffocate  respiration,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  its  heal ;  and  that  this  arises 
from  the  confined  air  beginning  to  exert  its  own 
nature,  since  tlie  air  out  of  doors,  and  under  the 
open  sky,  is  cooled  by  the  cold  which  the  globe 
of  the  earth  is  constantly  emitting  and  exhaling; 
and  also  that  our  common  air  hatha  certain  celestial 
property,  since  it  in  some  degree  partakes  of  light ; 
which  appears  from  the  power  of  those  animals 
which  can  see  in  the  night  and  in  dark  places. 
And  such,  according  to  Telesius,  is  the  order  of 
the  arrangement  of  matter,  in  the  means,  to 
wit,  since  the  extremes,  although  on  one  side 
hard  bodies,  and  on  the  other  fire  itself,  are  not 


reckoned  as  the  limits  of  the  means.  But,  be- 
sides these  simple  degrees,  he  searches  out  a 
great  diversity  in  the  arrangement  of  matter 
according  to  the  similarity  or  dissimilarity  of  the 
body,  since  portions  of  matter  compounded  and 
united  in  one  body  can  be  referred  equally  either 
to  one  of  the  beforementioned  degrees,  or  une- 
qually to  different.  For  that  a  very  great  diffisr- 
ence  follows  thence  in  the  operation  of  heat. 
And  that  so  a  fourth  difference  is  necessarily 
brought  in  from  the  nature  and  even  position  of  a 
body  upon  which  heat  acts,  whether  dose  or 
porous  and  open.  For  when  heat  operates  in  an 
open  and  exposed  situation,  it  does  so  in  order 
and  severally,  by  attenuating  and  at  the  same 
time  by  drawing  out  and  separating.  But  when 
in  a  confined  and  compact  body,  it  operates  in  the 
mass,  not  putting  out  any  heat,  but  by  the  new 
and  the  old  heat  uniting  and  conspiring,  whence 
it  follows  that  it  causes  more  powerful,  intrinsic, 
and  subtle  alterations  and  redactions.  But  more 
will  be  said  on  this  subject  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  method  of  reduction.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  Telesius  is  fully  occupied,  and  is 
strangely  put  to  it  to  account  for  the  method  of 
the  divorce  and  separation  of  their  primary  con- 
natural qualities,  heat,  light,  tenuity,  and  mobili- 
ty, and  the  four  opposite  qualities,  as  they  happen 
to  be  in  bodies:  since  some  bodies  are  found  to 
be  warm  or  admirably  prepared  to  receive  warmth, 
and  yet  to  be  at  the  same  time  dense,  motionless, 
and  dark ;  others  are  found  to  be  subtle,  mobile, 
lucid,  or  white,  and  yet  cold ;  and  so  of  the  rest, 
one  certain  quality,  to  wit,  existing  in  some  things, 
whilst  the  remaining  qualities  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  it;  but  others  participate  in  two  of 
these  natures,  but  are  without  other  two,  by  a 
very  singular  exchange  and  intercourse.  And 
this  part  Telesius  does  not  skilfully  manage,  but 
carries  himself  like  his  opponents ;  who  making 
their  conjectures  before  their  experiments,  when 
they  come  to  the  particular  subjects  themselves, 
abuse  their  talents  and  their  subjects,  and  wretch- 
edly pervert  both,  and  are  yet  admirably  dexter- 
ous and  successful,  (if  you  believe  their  own 
words,)  in  whatever  way  they  explain  them- 
selves. But  he  concludes  the  subject  in  despair, 
intimating  that  although  the  quantity  and  co- 
piousness of  heat  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter  can  be  marked  out  in  a  vague  manner  and 
in  the  mass,  that  yet  their  accurate  and  exact 
proportions  and  their  distinct  measures  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  human  inquiry:  yet  so  that  (by  what 
manner  is  placed  among  the  things  that  cannot 
be  settled)  the  diversity  of  the  disposition  of 
matter  can  be  better  known  than  the  strength  and 
degrees  of  heat,  and  that  yet  in  these  very  things 
is  placed  (if  anywhere)  the  highest  point  ol 
human  knowledge  and  power.  But  after  a  plain 
acknowledgment  cf  despair,  he  still  goes  furthei 
than  mere  wishes  and  prayers  for  more  certainty 
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For  80  he  said  ;  "  What  heat  moreover  or  qaanti* 
ty,  that  is,  what  strength  of  heat,  and  what 
quantity  of  it,  that  is  which  turns,  and  how  it 
turns  the  earth,  and  those  things  that  are  entities 
into  such  bodies  as  itself,  is  not  to  be  inquired 
into,  since  we  have  no  means  of  coming  to  this 
knowledge.  For  on  what  principle  shall  it  be 
allowed  us  to  distribute  the  strength  of  heat,  and 
heat  itself,  as  it  were,  into  degrees,  or  to  perceive 
clearly  the  copiousness  and  quantity  of  matter 
which  is  endowed  with  it,  and  to  assign  a  certain 
quantity,  disposition,  and  certain  actions  of  mat- 
ter to  certain  and  determinate  powers  and  co- 
piousness of  heat,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  assign 
a  fixed  and  certain  copiousness  of  heat  to  a 
certain  quantity  and  certain  actions  of  matter: 
O,  that  this  might  be  obtained  by  those  who 
have  both  time  and  intellect  at  command  adequate 
to  this  investigation,  and  who  couldj  in  the 
possession  of  the  roost  perfect  tranquillity,  search 
into  nature;  that  mankind  might  not  only  become 
then  masters  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  but 
almost  of  every  kind  of  power."  This,  indeed, 
is  said  with  more  honesty  than  is  found  in  his 
opponents,  who,  if  they  cannot  attain  their  ob- 
jects, affirm  that  their  attainment  is  impossible 
from  the  nature  of  the  art  or  object  itself,  so  that 
no  art  can  be  condemned,  since  itself  is  both 
pleader  and  judge.  There  remains  that  which 
was  the  third,  namely,  the  method  of  reduction. 
This  Telesius  despatches  by  a  threefold  sentence. 
The  first  is  that  which  we  noticed  by  the  way 
before,  that  no  symbolization  is  understood  (as  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetics)  through  which 
substances,  by  an  agreement,  as  it  were,  are 
nourished,  and  act  in  unison :  for  that  all  genera- 
tion, and  every  effect  in  a  natural  body,  is  the 
result  of  victory  and  predominance,  not  of  agree- 
ment or  treaty.  This,  indeed,  is  no  new  dogma, 
since  Aristotle  remarked  it  in  the  doctrine  of 
Erapedocles ;  for  that  Empedocles,  indeed,  though 
he  maintains  contention  and  amity  to  be  the 
efficient  principles  of  things,  yet  in  his  explica- 
tions of  causes  generally  makes  use  of  their 
contention,  and  seems  to  forget  their  amity.  The 
second  is,  that  heat  by  its  own  proper  action 
constantly  changes  a  substance  into  moisture, 
and  that  dryness  by  no  means  coalesces  with 
heat,  nor  moisture  with  cold ;  for  that  to  attenuate 
and  to  moisten  is  the  same,  and  that  what  is 
extremely  thin  is  also  extremely  moist ;  if  through 
humid  be  understood  that  which  very  easily 
yields,  is  divided  into  parts,  again  recovers  itself, 
and  is  with  difficuty  limited  or  made  to  settle. 
All  which  are  more  the  properties  of  fire  than  of 
air,  which  is  for  the  most  part  moist,  according 
to  the  Peripatetics ;  and  that  so  heat  continually 
draws,  feeds  upon,  extends,  inserts,  and  generates 
humidity ;  that  cold,  on  the  contrary,  acts  alto- 
gether on   dryness,  concretion,  and  hardness: 


where  Aristotle  deems  him  deficient  in  aeutenessy 
and  inconsistent,  and  impatient  of  the  decisions' 
of  experience,  in  joining  heat  with  dryness. 
For  that  the  drying  of  substances  by  heat  it 
accidental  merely ;  namely  in  a  dissimilar  body* 
and  that  is  composed  of  some  parts  more  thick, 
of  others  more  thin,  by  drawing  out,  and  (by 
means  of  attenuation)  giving  vent  to  the  thinner 
part,  till  the  thicker  part  is  forced  thence,  and 
compresses  itself  more;  which  thicker  part, 
nevertheless,  if  a  rather  violent  heat  comes,  flows 
also  of  itself,  as  is  evident  in  bricks :  for,  in  the 
first  place,  heat,  not  so  fervent,  makes  the  loam 
into  bricks  on  the  thinner  part^iaving  evaporated ; 
but  ^  more  powerful  heat  even  dissolves  that 
bricky  substance  into  glass.  And  these  two 
dogmata  can  be  considered  as  the  answers  to 
errors ;  the  third  plainly  afiirms,  and  not  only  so, 
but  clearly  distinguishes  the  method  of  reduction. 
This  is  twofold,  either  by  rejection  or  conversion : 
and  one  or  other  of  these  modes  is  brought  out 
into  act,  according  to  the  power  of  the  heat,  and 
the  arrangement  of  matter.  But  two  canons 
belong  to  this  subject.  The  one  is,  that  when 
heat  and  cold  concur  in  vast  bulk,  and,  as  it  were, 
with  any  even  force,  an  ejection  follows.  For 
entities,  like  armies,  are  moved  from  their  place 
and  thrust  forward.  But  when  it  takes  place  in 
a  less  quantity,  then  a  conversion  follows:  for 
the  entities  are  destroyed,  and  lose  rather  their 
nature  than  their  place.  There  is  a  remarkable 
exemplification  of  this  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  air,  which,  although  they  come  nearer  to  the 
celestial  heat,  are  yet  found  colder  than  the  con^ 
fines  of  the  earth.  For  in  those  regions,  afWr 
arriving  nearer  to  the  seat  of  the  prime  heat,  the 
heat,  collecting  itself,  at  once  casts  down,  and 
thrusts  off,  and  hinders  from  approach  the  whole 
power  of  the  cold  which  had  ascended.  He 
saith  that  the  same  thing,  moreover,  may  happen, 
that  there  may  be  through  the  depths  of  the 
earth  greater  heats  than  on  the  surfkce ;  to  wit, 
after  the  approach  to  the  seat  of  the  prime 
cold,  which  rousing  itself  throws  off  the  heat 
with  gpreat  force,  and  avoids  it,  and  returns  into 
its  own  nature.  The  second  canon  is,  that  in  an 
open  body  ejection  in  a  close  conversion  fol- 
lows. He  asserts  that  this  is  notably  instanced 
in  closed  vessels,  where  the  emission  of  an 
attenuated  body  (which  we  commonly  call  spirit) 
being  restrained,  begets  deep  and  intrinsical 
alterations  and  fermentations  in  bodies;  bat 
that  this  takes  place  in  like  manner  when  a 
body,  from  its  parts  being  compacted,  is  to 
itself  like  a  closed  vessel.  Such  are  the  opi- 
nions of  Telesius,  and,  perhaps,  of  Panne* 
nides,  on  the  elements  of  things,  excepting 
that  Telesius  added,  of  his  own  accord,  Hykf 
through  his  being  led  astray  by  the  Peripatetb 
notions. 
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And  the  opinions  of  Telesiua  migbt,  indeed » 
hare  an  air  of  probability,  if  man  were  taken  out 
nf  nature  together  with  the  mechanical  arts  which 
try  matter,  and  if  we  simply  looked  to  the  fabric 
of  the  world.  For  it  is  a  kind  of  pastoral  phi- 
losophy, which  tranquilly  and,  as  it  were,  at  ease 
contemplates  the  world.  For,  indeed,  he  is  not 
amiss  in  laying  down  the  mundane  system,  but 
Jdiserably  fails  upon  the  subject  of  the  elements. 
And  there  is,  indeed,  in  his  system  itself,  a  great 
failure,  in  its  being  supposed  capable  of  an  eternal 
nature,  the  idea  of  a  chaos  and  the  mutations  ofj 
the  universal  scheme  of  things  being  altogether 
omitted.  For  that  philosophy,  whether  of  Tele- 
sitts  or  of  the  Peripatetics,  or  any  other  which  so 
prepares  and  furnishes  its  system  as  not  to  derive 
it  from  chaos,  is  evidently  of  slight  foundation, 
and  altogether  conceived  from  the  narrowness  of 
human  imagination.  For,  so  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  sense  doth  the  philosopher  assert  the 
eternity  of  matter,  and  deny  that  of  the  world, 
(as  the  world  appears'to  us,)  which  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  wisest  ancients,  and  to  which  opinion 
Democritus  seems  to  have  approached.  And  this 
is  also  the  testimony  of  Scripture ;  but  with  this 
great  difference,  that  the  Scriptures  derive  the 
origin  of  matter  from  God,  the  philosophers  from 
itself.  For,  we  gather  from  our  faith  three  dog- 
mas on  this  point;  first,  that  matter  was  formed 
from  nothing;  secondly,  that  the  production 
of  the  system  was  through  the  woi^  of  Om- 
nipotence, and  not  that  matter  endued  itself 
with  form  and  of  itself  came  forth  from  chaos ; 
thirdly,  that  before  the  fall  that  form  was  the  best 
of  those  which  matter  (such  as  it  was  created) 
could  take :  but  to  none  ef  these  dogmas  could 
these  philosophical  theories  ascend.  For  they 
shudder  at  the  thoughts  of  a  creation  from  nothing, 
and  deem  that  this  form  of  things  was  produced 
after  many  windings  and  attempts  of  matter,  nor 
are  they  troubled  as  to  conceiving  of  the  most 
excellent  kind  of  system,  since  theirs  is  asserted 
to  be  liable  to  decline  and  to  change.  We  must, 
then,  rest  upon  the  decisions  of  faith  and  upon  its 
supports.  But,  perhaps,  we  need  not  inquire 
whether  that  created  matter,  after  a  long  course 
of  ages,  from  the  power  at  first  put  into  it  could 
gather  and  change  itself  into  that  most  excellent 
form,  (which,  leaving  these  windings,  it  did  im- 
mediately at  the  command  of  the  Divine  word.) 
For,  the  representation  of  time  and  the  formation 
of  a  subflftance  are  equally  miraculous  effects  of 
the  same  omnipotence.  But  the  Divine  Nature 
seems  to  have  designed  glorifying  itself  equally 
in  either  emanation :  first,  by  omnipotently  work- 
ing upon  ens  and  matter  by  creating  substance 
from  nothing ;  secondly,  upon  motion  and  time, 
by  anticipating  the  order  of  nature,  and  accele- 
rating the  process  of  substance.  But  these  per- 
tain to  the  parable  of  heaven,  where  we  will 
discuss  more  fully  what  we  are  now  just  inti- 


mating; and  so  we  go  on  to  the  elements  of 
Telesius.  And  here  I  wish  it  had  been  univer- 
sally and  at  once  agreed  upon,  not  to  fetch  entities 
out  of  nonentities,  and  elements  oat  of  nonele- 
ments,  and  so  to  fall  into  manifest  contradiction. 
But  an  abstract  element  is  not  an  ens ;  again,  a 
mortal  entity  is  not  an  element ;  so  that  a  neces- 
sity  plainly  invincible  drives  men  (if  they  would 
be  consistent)  to  the  idea  of  an  atom,  which  is  a 
true  ens,  having  matter,  form,  dimension,  place, 
antetype,  motion,  and  emanation.  It  at  the  same 
,time  remains  unshaken  and  eternal  during  the 
dissolution  of  all  natural  bodies.  For,  since 
there  are  so  many  and  various  corruptions  taking 
place  in  greater  bodies,  it  is  requisite  that  what 
remains  as  the  centre  immutable,  should  either 
be  a  somewhat  potential  or  very  small.  But  it  is 
not  potential,  for  the  first  potential  cannot  be  like 
the  rest  which  are  potential,  which  are  one  thing 
in  act,  another  thing  in  power.  But  it  is  requisite 
that  it  should  be  plainly  abstract,  since  it  refuses 
all  act  and  contains  all  power.  And  so,  it  re- 
mains that  this  immutable  should  be  of  the  small- 
est size ;  unless,  perchance,  some  one  will  assert 
that  no  elements  exist,  but  that  one  thing  serves 
for  elements  to  another,  that  the  law  and  order  of 
mutation  are  things  constant  and  eternal,  that  the 
essence  itself  is  inconstant  and  mutable.  And  it 
would,  indeed,  be  better  plainly  to  make  an  asser- 
tion of  this  sort,  than,  in  laying  down  some 
eternal  principle,  to  fall  into  the  still  greater  ab- 
surdity of  making  that  principle  a  fantastic  one* 
For,  that  first  method  seems  to  have  some  design 
and  end,  that  things  should  be  changed  into  the 
world,  but  this,  none,  which,  for  entities,  adopts 
mere  notions  and  mental  abstractions.  And  yet, 
the  impossibility  of  this  being  the  case  I  shall 
hereafter  show.  Yet,  his  Hylt  pleased  Telesius, 
which  he  transferred  from  a  later  age  after  the 
birth  of  Parmenides*  philosophy.  But  Telesius 
instituted  an  evidently  unaccountable  and  ane> 
qual  contest  between  his  elements  in  action, 
whether  you  consider  their  forces  or  their  kind 
of  war.  For,  as  to  their  forces,  the  earth  is  alono, 
but  the  heaven  has  a  great  army ;  the  earth  is  as  a 
little  speck,  the  heaven  hath  its  immense  regions. 
Nor  can  it  relieve  this  difiiculty  that  the  earth  and 
its  connaturals  are  asserted  to  be  of  the  most  com- 
pact matter,  and  the  heaven  and  the  ethereal  sub- 
stances, on  the  other  hand,  of  the  most  expanded. 
For  although  this  indeed  is  a  very  essential  differ- 
ence, yet  it  will  by  no  means  equalize  the  forces 
even  with  so  great  an  intermediate  space.  But  the 
strength  of  the  opinion  of  Telesius  turns  chiefly 
upon  this,  if  an  equal  portion,  as  it  were,  of  Hyk 
(according  to  the  quantum,  not  according  to  the 
expansion)  be  assigned  to  both  acting  elements, 
so  that  the  things  can  last,  and  the  system  be  made 
and  established.  For  whoever  will  think  with 
Telesius  on  other  points,  and  will  receive  the  sniw 
passing  power  of  Hyk^  especially  in  so  groat  an 
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excess,  in  one  principle  compared  with  another, 
will  inTolve  himself  in  an  inextricable  difficalty. 
In  the  dialogue,  therefore,  of  Platareh,  ^  De  facie 
in  ori)e  lane,'*  this  consideration  is  Yerj  wisely 
proposed,  that  it  is  improbable  that  nature  in  the 
dispersion  of  matter  shut  np  the  properties  of  a 
compact  body  into  the  sole  globe  of  the  earth, 
when  there  were  in  the  meantime  so  many  revoW- 
ing  bodies  in  the  heavens.  Yet  Gilbertus  in- 
dulged to  such  excess  in  this  imagination  as  to 
assert  that  not  only  the  earth  and  the  moon,  but 
many  other  solid  and  opaque  globes  were  scat- 
tered amongst  the  bodies  of  light  through  the  ex- 
panse of  heaven.  Nay,  the  Peripatetics  them- 
selves, after  they  had  made  the  heavens  eternal 
tiireu^  their  own  condition,  and  things  sublunary 
by  succession  and  renovation,  did  not  imagine  that 
they  had  sufficiently  guarded  their  tenet  till  they 
assigrned  to  the  elements  as  it  were  equal  portions 
of  matter.  For  this  is  that  which  they  fable  con- 
cerning that  tenfold  portion  by  which  the  surround- 
ing element  is  superior  to  the  inner  element.  But 
I  do  not  bring  these  things  forwurd,  because  none 
of  them  are  to  my  mind,  but  to  show  that  it  is 
perfectly  improbable  and  nnnaturd  to  maintain 
with  Tdesius  that  the  earth  is  a  principle  acting 
in  contrariety  to  the  heavens.  And  the  difficulty 
will  be  greatly  increased  if  besides  the  quantum 
itself  we  consider  the  unequal  influence  and  action 
of  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  For  the  condition 
of  contest  must  be  lost  altogether,  if  the  attack  of 
the  hostile  weapons  be  borne  by  the  one  side,  but 
do  not  reach  the  other,  but  fall  firet.  But  it  is  plain 
that  the  power  of  the  sun  is  projected  toward  the 
aardi,  but  none  can  promise  that  the  influence  of 
the  earth  ever  reaches  the  sun.  For  of  all  the  in- 
^uences  of  nature,  the  influence  of  light  and  shade 
is  conveyed  to  the  greatest  distance  and  is  cir- 
eamfused  with  the  greatest  space  or  orbit.  But 
die  shade  of  thi  earth  is  bounded  on  this  side  the 
Bun,  whilst  the  light  of  the  sun,  if  the  eardi  were 
transparent,  could  beat  across  the  globe  of  the 
earth.  Heat  and  cold,  in  particnlar,  (of  which  we 
are  now  treating,^  are  never  found  to  overcome  so 
great  a  space  in  the  conveyance  of  their  influence, 
as  light  and  shade.  Therefore,  if  the  shade  of  the 
earth  does  not  reach  the  son,  much  less  is  it  in 
accordance  with  this  to  suppose  that  the  cold  of 
the  earth  travels  thither.  If  indeed  the  snn  and 
heat  acted  upon  certain  mediate  bodies,  whether 
the  influence  of  a  contrary  principle  coold  not 
ascend,  or  by  any  means  hinder  their  action,  it  is 
tequisite  that  the  sun  and  heat  should  occupy 
whatever  are  the  nearest  bodies  to  them,  and  then 
should  join  also  the  more  remote,  so  that  in  time 
the  conflagration  of  Heraclitus  should  take  place 
by  the  solar  and  celestial  nature  grradually  de- 
seending,  and  making  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
earth  and  its  confines.  Nor  does  this  well  har^ 
monixe,  that  that  power  of  imparting  and  multi- 
plying its  own  nature  and  of  taming  other  things 
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into  itself,  which  TDlesias  attribntes  to  the  ele- 
ments, should  not  operate  on  similar  equally  at 
more  than  opposite  bodies;  so  that  the  heaven 
ought  already  to  be  lit  up  and  the  stare  to  be  en* 
gaged  in  mutual  conflict.  But  to  come  nearer  tha 
point,  thoee  four  demonstrations  ought  to  be  set 
forth,  which  even  singly,  much  more  conjointly^ 
can  e? identiy  subvert  the  philosophy  of  Telesini 
respecting  the  elements.  Of  these,  the  firet  is  that 
there  are  found  in  things  some  actions  and  effects^ 
even  of  things  the  most  potent  and  the  most  wide- 
ly diffused,  which  cannot  by  any  means  berefened 
to  heat  and  cold.  The  second  is,  that  there  are 
found  some  natures  of  which  heat  and  cold  are  the 
consequences  and  effiscts,  and  that  not  through  the 
excitation  of  preinexistent  heat,  or  through  the 
application  of  heat  approximating  to  them,  bat 
through  those  things  by  which  heat  and  cold  are 
infused  and  generated  in  their  firet  esse.  Tha 
ground  of  an  element,  therefore,  faUs  in  either 
side  in  them,  both  because  there  is  a  something 
not  from  them,  and  because  themselves  are  from 
something.  The  third  is,  that  even  those  which 
derive  their  origin  from  heat  and  cold,  (which  cei^i 
tainly  are  very  many,)  yet  proceed  from  them  aa 
from  an  efficient  and  organs,  not  as  from  their 
proper  and  nearest  source.  Fourthly,  that  that 
conjugation  of  the  four  connaturals  is  altogether 
blended  and  confused.  Therefore  I  will  speak  of 
these  singly.  But  some  may  think  the  time  mis- 
spent in  so  minute  an  examination  of  the  phiIoso> 
phy  of  Telesius,  a  philosopher  of  no  great  popiH 
larity  orcelebrity.  But  the  fastidionsness  of  suck 
objectora  I  dismiss.  I  have  a  favourable  opinion 
of  Telesius,  and  recognise  in  him  a  lover  of  truth, 
a  profitable  servant  of  science,  a  reformer  of  some 
tenets,  and  the  firet  indeed  of  the  modems.  Nor 
have  I  to  do  with  him  so  much  as  Triesius  as  ta 
his  oharaotor  of  restorer  of  the  philosophy  of  Par- 
roenides,  and  as  such  he  is  entitled  to  great  regard. 
But  my  chief  reason  for  so  largely  discussing  this 
part  of  our  subject  is,  that  in  Telesius,  who  is  tha 
firet  who  meets  our  view,  we  find  occasion  to 
consider  very  many  subjects  which  can  be  trana- 
ferred,  as  replies  to  following  sects,  (of  whom  we 
shall  hereafter  speak,)  to  avoid  repetition.  For 
there  are  fibres  of  erron,  (though  of  different 
kinds,)  wonderfully  complicated,  which  can  yet 
in  many  instances  be  cut  away  by  one  answer. 
But  as  we  began  to  say,  we  must  see  what  kind 
of  influences  and  actions  are  found  in  things  which 
cannot  by  any  coneord  of  things  or  violence  of 
ingenuity  be  referred  to  heat  vad  cold.  We  must 
assume,  then,  in  the  firet  place,  what  is  granted  by 
Telesius,  that  the  sum  of  matter  remains  eternally 
the  same,  without  increase  or  diminution.  This 
property,  by  which  matter  preserves  and  sustaina 
itself,  he  transmits  as  passive,  and  as  it  were  per- 
taining more  to  the  measure  of  quantity  than  to 
form  and  action,  as  if  there  were  no  need  of  reck- 
oning it  to  heat  or  cold,  which  are  considered  tha 
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soarcea  of  acting  forms  only  and  influences,  for 
that  matter  is  not  simply  but  altogether  destitute 
of  active  influence.  And  these  assertions  flow 
from  an  incredible  error,  unless  the  miracle  be  re- 
moved by  its  having  been  an  inveterate  and  gene- 
ral opinion.  For  there  is  scarcely  any  error  similar 
than  that  a  person  should  not  deem  the  active  in- 
fluence that  virtue  infused  into  matter,  (through 
which  it  is  kept  from  decay,  so  that  the  very  least 
portion  of  matter  is  not  buried  in  the  whole  bulk 
of  the  world,  nor  destroyed  by  the  power  of  all 
the  active  influences,  or  in  any  way  annihilated, 
and  can  be  reduced  to  order ;  nay,  can  occupy  a 
portion  of  space  and  preserve  resistance  with  im- 
penetrable (Umension,  and  itself  by  turns  be  capa- 
ble of  some  action,  and  not  forsake  itself.)  When, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  by  far  the  most  potent  of  all 
influences,  and  evidently  insuperable,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  mere  fate  and  necessity.  Yet  this  virtue 
Telesius  does  not  attempt  to  refer  to  heat  or  cold. 
And  rightly  so :  for  neither  do  fire  or  numbness 
and  congelation  add  or  detract  any  thing  from  it 
nor  have  any  power  over  it,  when  it  yet  meanwhile 
flourishes  in  the  sun,  at  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  everywhere.  But  he  seems  to  fail,  in  that 
he  recognises  a  certain  and  defined  bulk  of  mat- 
ter, is  blind  to  that  influenoe  which  should  defend 
itself  and  preserve  itself  in  its  several  parts,  and 
(as  it  were,  be  clouded  in  the  darkest  shades  of 
ihe  Peripatetics)  puts  that  in  the  place  of  an  ac- 
cessory, when  it  is  mainly  the  principal,  poising 
its  own  body,  removing  another,  solid  and  ada- 
mantine in  itself,  and  whence  emanate  by  an 
inviolable  authority  the  decrees  of  the  possible  and 
the  impossible.  In  the  same  manner  the  vulgar 
school  puerilely  catches  at  it  with  an  easy  grasp 
of  words,  imagining  that  the  judgment  is  satisfied 
by  making  a  canon  of  the  impossibility  of  two 
bodies  occupying  the  same  space,  but  does  not 
take  into  actual  and  full  consideration  that  influ- 
ence and  the  measure  of  which  we  speak ;  over- 
looking how  much  depends  upon  it,  and  how  great 
alight  would  thence  be  thrown  upon  science. 
But  to  our  point,  that  influence,  whatever  is  its 
nature,  is  not  comprehended  in  the  elements  of 
Telesius.  We  must  now  pass  to  that  influence 
itself,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  antistrophe  to  this 
former,  that  namely  which  preserves  the  connexion 
of  matter.  For  as  matter  will  not  suffer  itself  to 
be  overwhelmed  and  perish  by  matter,  so  neither 
can  it  be  separated  from  matter.  And  yet  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  this  law  of  nature  is  equally 
peremptory  with  that  pther. 

But  Telesius  like  Democritus  supposed  a 
vacuum  heaped  together  and  unbounded,  that 
each  ens  singly  might  lay  down  its  contiguous 
ens,  and  sometimes  desert  it  involuntarily  and 
with  difScnlty,  (as  they  say,)  but  with  a  greater 
and  a  subdued  violence,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate  this  by  sundry  experiments,  adducing 
especially  those  things  which  are  cited  here  and 


there  for  the  denying  and  refuting  of  a  vacuum, 
and  drawing  out  and  enlarging  these  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  the  ens  may  appear  to  keep  that 
contiguity  by  being  placed  in  a  certain  lig^t 
necessity.;  but  that   if  they,  were  very  much 
agitated   they  would   admit  a  vacuum;  as  in 
water  hourglasses,  in  which  if  there  be  rather  « 
small   aperture  through  which    the  water  can 
descend,  they  will  want  a  spiracle  for  the  water 
to  descend-;  but  if  a  larger  foramen  even  without 
a  spiracle,  the  water  being  incumbent  with  a 
greater  bulk  on  the  foramen,  and  in  no  way  im. 
peding  the  vacuum  above,  is  carried  downwards. 
So  in  bellows,  in  which  if  you  compress  and  shut 
them  so  that  there  be  lef^  no  place  for  the  air  to 
glide  in,  and  you  afterward  elevate  and  expand 
them,  if  the  skin  of  the  bellows  be  slight  and 
weak,  it  will  break,  not  so  if  very  thick  and  firm ; 
and  other  experiments  in  like  manner.    But  these 
experiments  are  neither  exactly  proved,  nor  aie 
they  quite  satisfiBictory,  nor  conclusive  on  the 
question,  and  though  Telesius  thinks  he  adds  to 
discoveries  by  means  of  them,  and  endeavouit 
after  a  more  subtle  discernment  of  what  others 
have  seen  but  confusedly,  yet  he  does  not  come 
off  equal  to  his  subject,  nor  educe  a  true  conclu- 
sion, but  fails  in  the  means:  the  misfortune, 
indeed,  of  Telesius  and  the  Peripatetics,  who  in 
looking   into   experiments   are   like  owls,  not 
through  the  inefficiency  of  their  faculties,  but 
through  the  cataracts  of  opinions  and  impatience 
of  fixed  and  full  contemplation.    But  the  very 
difficult  question  how  far  a  vacuum  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted, and  with  respect  to  what  spaces  there  can 
be  a  coition  or  separation  of  seeds,  and  what  there 
is  on  this  head  that  is  peremptory  and  invariable, 
I  leave  to  my  dissertation  on  the  vacuum.    Nor 
does  it  relate  much  to  my  present  purpose  wheth« 
nature  utterly  abhors  a  vacuum,  or  (as  Telesios 
imagines  himself  to  speak  more  ilbcurately)  enti- 
ties delight  in  mutual  eontaoti    This  we  hold  to 
be  plain  that  whether  it  be  avoidance  of  a  vacuum 
or  inclination  to  contact  does  not  in  any  degree 
depend  on  heat  and  cold,  nor  does  Telesius  assert 
that  it  doth,  nor  can  it  be  so  ascribed  from  any  ap> 
pearance  in  the  things  themselves :  since  matter 
moved  from  its  place  attracts  doubtless  other 
matter,  whether  that  be  hot  or  cold,  liquid  or  dry, 
hard  or  soft,  friendly  or  adverse,  so  that  a  warm 
would  sooner  attract  the  coldest  body  to  come  to 
it,  than  suffer  itself  to  be  disjoined  from  and 
deserted  by  every  kind  of  body.    For  the  bond  of 
matter  is  stronger  than  the  aversion  of  heat  and 
cold :  and  the  sequacity  of  maCter  has  no  respee 
to  the  diversity  of  special  forms;  and  so  thii 
influence  of  coimexion  is  by  no  means  from  thoe 
elements  of  heat  and  cold.    The  two  influence 
that  are  mutually  opposite  follow,  which  confo 
red  (as  may  be  seen)  this  rule  of  elements  up*  e 
heat  and  cold,  but  by  a  right  badly  explicalcd. 
I  mean  those  inflnences  tbroogh  which  entitiss 
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open  and  rarefy  themselyes,  dilate  and  expand  so 
as  to  occupy  a  greater  space,  and  dispose  them- 
selves into  a  more  extensive  orbit ;  or,  other  hand, 
shut  np  and  condense  themselves,  so  as  to  retire 
from  the  space  they  occupied  and  betake  them- 
s^ves  to  a  narrower  sphere.  We  must  show, 
therefore,  how  far  that  influence  hath  its  rise  in 
heat  and  cold,  and  how  far  it  dwells  apart,  and 
has  a  separate  nature  from  that  other  influence. 
And  that  is  certainly  true,  which  Telesius  afiirms, 
that  rarity  and  density  are,  as  it  were,  the  pecu- 
liar works  of  heat  and  cold ;  for  the  most  essential 
requisite,  in  respect  of  these,  is  that  the  bodies 
should  occupy  a  greater  and  a  less  space;  but 
yet  these  dogmas  are  received  rather  confusedly : 
for  bodies  seem  sometimes  to  migiate  from  one 
natural  site  to  another,  and  to  transfer  themselves, 
and  that  freely  and,  as  it  were,  willingly,  and 
changing  their  forms ;  but  sometimes  they  seem 
only  driven  from  their  natural  site,  and  to  return 
to  their  accustomed  site,  their  old  form  remaining 
the  same.  And  that  progressive  influence  enter- 
ing on  a  new  site  is  commonly  determined  by 
heat  and  cold  :  but  that  other  restorative  influence 
is  not  so.  For  water  expands  itself  into  vapour 
and  air,  oil  likewise,  and  fat  substances,  into 
steam  and  flame,  by  the  power  of  heat,  and,  if 
they  have  completely  transmigrated,  do  not  return. 
Nay,  even  the  air  itself  is  dilated  and  extended 
by  heat  But  if  the  migration  shall  have  been 
half  full  afler  the  departure  of  heat,  it  easily  falls 
back  into  itself;  so  as  that  there  are  also  some 
properties  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  restorative  in- 
fluence itself.  But  those  which,  without  any 
intervening  heat  or  violence,  are  extended  and 
divided,  even  without  any  addition  of  cold  or  sub- 
traction of  heat,  most  readily  are  returned  to  their 
former  sites  when  the  force  ceases,  as  in  the  blow- 
ing of  a  glass  egg,  and  in  the  emptying  of  bel- 
lows. But  that  is  far  more  evident  in  solid  and 
dense  bodies.  For  if  cloth,  or  a  string  of  an  in- 
strument be  stretched,  when  the  force  is  taken 
away,  they  leap  back  with  great  swiftness,  and 
the  same  b  the  nature  of  compression.  For  the 
air,  drawn  together  and  confined  with  some  vio- 
lence, breaks  forth  with  a  considerable  effort,  and 
80  the  whole  of  that  mechanical  motion  by  which 
a  hard  is  struck  by  a  hard  body,  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  motion  of  force,  through  which 
solid  bodies  are  discharged,  and  fly  through  the 
air  or  water,  is  nothing  else  than  the  contending 
of  the  parts  of  the  discharged  body  to  free  them- 
selves from  compression.  And  yet  here  are  no 
traces  of  heat  and  cold.  Nor  can  any  one  take 
occasion  from  Telesius  to  say,  that  a  certain  por- 
tion of  heat  and  cold  is  assigned  to  each  natural 
site,  according  to  a  fixed  analogy.  And  that  it 
can  thus  happen,  that  though  there  be  no  addi- 
tional heat  or  cold,  yet  if  the  space  of  the  body  of 
matter  be  extended  or  contracted,  the  thing  would 
leCiom  to  thc^  same  state,  becaose  more  or  less 


matter  is  laid  on  the  space  than  is  in  proportion 
to  the  heat  or  cold.  But  these  assertions,  though 
not  absolutely  absurd,  seem,  nevertheless,  like 
the  imaginations  of  men  unwilling  to  go  from 
their  first  opinions,  and  who  do  not  follow  reality 
and  nature.  For  if  heat  and  cold  be  added  to 
bodies  thus  extended  or  compressed,  and  that  in 
a  greater  degree  accords  with  the  body  itself,  as, 
if  the  stretched  cloth  be  warmed  at  the  fire,  it  will 
not  in  any  way  make  up  for  the  thing,  or  extin- 
guish the  impetus  of  recovery.  We  have,  then, 
made  it  plain  that  the  influence  of  changing  site 
does  not  depend,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  upon 
heat  and  cold,  when  yet  this  is  that  very  influence 
which  assigns  the  greatest  power  to  these  prin* 
ciples.  Those  two  influences  follow  which  are 
universally  recognised,  through  which  bodies  seek 
masses  or  greater  congregations  of  things  connar 
tural  with  them,  in  observing  of  which,  as  of  other 
subjects,  men  either  trifle  or  err.  For  the  vulgar 
school  thinks  it  sufficient  to  have  distinguished 
the  natural  from  the  forced  motion,  and  to  give 
out  that  heavy  bodies  are,  by  a  natural  motion, 
borne  downward ;  light,  upward.  But  these 
speculations  are  of  very  little  help  to  philosophy. 
For  their  "nature,"  "art,"  "force,"  are  only 
terms  of  terms  and  trifles.  They  should  refer 
this  motion  not  only  to  nature,  but  should  seek  in 
this  very  motion  the  particular  and  proper  bias 
and  inclination  of  the  natural  body.  For  there 
are  many  other  natural  motions,  according  to  very 
difierent  passive  natures  of  things  from  these. 
The  subject,  therefore,  is  to  be  laid  down  accord- 
ing to  these  difierences.  Nay,  those  very  motions 
which  they  call  violent,  are  more  truly  natural 
than  that  which  they  call  natural ;  if  that  be  more 
according  to  nature  which  is  more  powerful,  or 
even  which  is  more  of  a  universal  kind.  For 
that  motion  of  ascent  and  descent  is  not  very 
potent,  nor  even  universal,  but  as  it  were  pro. 
vincial,  and  for  certain  regions,  and  even  yielding 
and  subjected  to  other  motions.  Their  saying 
that  heavy  bodies  are  borne  downward,  light, 
upward,  is  no  more  than  saying  that  heavy 
are  heavy,  light,  light  bodies.  For  what  is  so 
predicated  is  assumed  from  the  very  force  of 
the  term  in  the  subject.  But  if  by  heavy  they 
mean  dense,  by  light,  rare,  they  do  not  advance 
the  subject,  only  they  lead  it  back  rather  to 
the  adjunct  and  concomitant,  than  to  the  cause. 
But  they  who  so  explain  the  bias  of  heavy  bodies 
as  to  assert  that  they  are  borne  to  the  earth's 
centre,  and  light  to  the  circumference  and  circuit 
of  heaven,  as  to  their  proper  destinations,  certainly 
advance  something,  and  hint  at  a  cause,  but  yet 
with  much  inconsideration.  For  places  are  not 
influences,  nor  is  a  body  affected  but  by  a  body, 
and  every  incitation  of  a  body  which  seems  to  ba 
seat  itself,  affects  and  endeavours  a  configuration 
toward  another  body,  not  collocation  or  simple  situ, 
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TOPICS  OP  INQUIRY, 


LIGHT  AND  THE  MATTER  OF  LIGHT. 


I.  Prtaenu  Tahln. 

We  baTe  first  to  note  which  are  the  sobstances, 
of  whatever  kind,  that  generate  light;  as  stars, 
fiery  meteors,  flame,  wood,  metals,  and  other 
burning  bodies,  sugar  in  scraping  or  breaking  it, 
the  glowworm,  the  dews  of  salt  water  when  it  ia 
agitated  or  scattered,  the  eyes  of  certain  animals, 
some  sorts  of  rotten  wood,  large  quantities  of 
snow;  perhaps  the  air  itself  may  possess  a  weak 
light  adapted  to  the  vision  of  the  animals  which 
see  by  night ;  iron  and  tin,  when  pat  into  aqua 
fortis  to  be  dissolved,  boil,  and  without  any  fire 
produce  intense  heat,  but  whether  or  not  they 
give  out  any  light  demands  inquiry;  the  oil  of 
lamps  sparkles  in  very  cold  weather;  a  kind  of 
fidn^  light  is  sometimes  observed  in  a  clear  night 
around  a  horse  that  is  sweating ;  around  the  hair 
of  certain  persons,  there  is  seen,  though  rarely, 
also  a  faint  light,  like  a  lambent  flamule,  as 
occured  to  Lucius  Marcius  in  Spain ;  there  was 
lately  found  an  apron  of  a  certain  woman  which 
was  said  to  shine,  yet  only  when  rubbed ;  but  it 
had  been  dyed  in  green,  of  which  dye  alum  is  an 
ingredient,  and  it  rustled  somewhat  when  diining. 
Whether  alum  shines  or  not  when  scraped  or 
broken  is  matter  of  inquiry;  but,  I  suppose,  it 
requires  more  violent  breaking,  because  it  is  firmer 
than  sugar.  In  like  manner,  some  stockings 
shine  whilst  you  are  pulling  them  off,  whether 
fr(»n  sweat  or  the  dye  of  alum. 

n.  M9ente  Tables^ 

We  must  also  observe  which  are  the  substances 
that  give  no  light,  yet  have  much  similitude  to 
such  as  do  produce  it.  Boiling  water  does  not 
give  light;  air  though  unusually  heated  does  not 
give  light;  mirrors  and  diamonds,  which  so 
strikingly  reflect  light,  give  no  light  of  their  own. 

In  this  kind  of  instances  we  have  also  to  con- 
sider diligently  the  instances  migratory,  namely, 
when  light,  as  if  transient,  is  present,  and  when 
absent.  A  burning  coal  gives  light,  but  loses  it 
instantly  when  strongly  compressed ;  the  crystal- 
line humour  of  the  glowworm,  after  the  worm's 
death,  even  when  broken  and  divided  into  parts, 
retains  light  for  a  short  time,  which,  however, 
soon  af\ei  fades  away 


HI.  Tiahk  (f  Zkgrea. 
We  must  remark  Which  sorts  of  Ught  are  more 
intense  and  vibrating,  which  less :  ^e  flame  of 
wood  produces  a  strong  light ;  the  flame  of  spirit 
of  wine,  a  weaker;  the  flame  of  coals  when  fully 
kindled,  a  very  dim  and  scarcely  visible  lig^t. 

lY.  09lour$<f  Light. 

We  have  to  consider  the  colours  of  light,  what 
they  are,  what  not ;  some  stars  are  white,  others 
glittering,  some  red,  some  lead-coloured ;  die^ 
common  sorta  of  flame  are  generally  croceous, 
and  among  these  the  coruscations  from  the  sky, 
and  the  sparks  from  flint,  tend  most  to  whiteness ; 
the  flame  of  sulphur  is  ceruleous  and  beautiful ; 
but  in  some  substances  are  purple  flames.  No 
green  flames  are  observed :  what  most  inctines 
to  greenness,  is  that  of  the  glowworm.  Neither 
are  there  any  crimson  flames  discovered :  heated 
iron  is  red,  but  if  heated  somewhat  more  intensely, 
it  becomes  as  it  were  white. 

y.  EeJiecUom  rf  Light. 

We  have  to  observe  what  bodies  reflect  light : 
as  mirrors,  water,  polished  metals,  the  moon, 
precious  stones.  All  liquid  bodies'  and  such  as 
have  very  equal  smooth  surfaces  are  somewhat 
bright;  but  brightness  is  a  certain  small  degree 
of  light. 

We  have  to  remark  attentively,  whether  or  not 
the  light  of  one  lucid  body  can  be  reflected  by 
another  lucid  body;  as  if  you  took  heated  iron  and 
opposed  it  to  the  sun*s  rays.  For  the  reflections 
of  light  are  reflected  on,  yet  becoming  gradually 
feebler,  from  mirror  to  mirror. 

VI.  MulHpHcaHanef  Light. 

The  multiplication  of  light  must  next  be  coor 
sidered :  as  by  mirrors,  perspectives,  and  the  like, 
by  which  light  may  be  sharpened  and  thrown  to 
a  distance,  or  also  rendered  subtler  and  softer  for 
distinguishing  visible  objects;  as  you  may  see 
among  painters,  who  use  a  phial  filled  with  water 
beside  their  candle. 

Whether  all  bodies  of  any  considerable  size  do 
not  reflect  light,  must  also  be  considered.  For 
light,  as  may  be  believed,  either  goes  through  or 
is  reflected :  from  which  cause  the  moon,  though 
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it  be  an  opaque  body,  may  yet  reflect  light  by 
reason  of  its  magnitude. 

We  most  ascertain,  too,  whether  or  not  the 
aggiegation  of  lacid  bodies  multiplies  light.  And 
in  regard  to  bodies  equally  lucid  there  is  no  doubt 
of  this :  but  it  remains  for  inquiry,  whetibier  or 
not  a  light,  which  is  evidently  overeome  and 
rendered  of  itself  iuTisible  by  a  greater  light, 
doth  not  yet  add  some  light.  Whatsoever  is 
bright  also  contributes  somewhat  of  light,  for  an 
i^artment  is  much  lighter  when  hung  with  silk 
than  with  cloth.  Light  is  also  multiplied  by 
refraction ;  for  gems  when  cut  into  angles,  and 
glass  when  broken,  shine  much  more  than  if 
they  were  smooth. 

VII.  Mbda  (f  detiraying  Lighi, 

The  modes  of  destroying  light  must  also  be 
remarked :  as  by  the  exuberance  of  greater  light, 
and  by  dense  and  opaque  mediums.  The  sun^s 
rays  certainly,  falling  on  the  flame  of  a  fire,  make 
the  flame  seem  like  a  kind  of  whiter  smoke. 

VIII.  Operaiitms  or  Effects  of  LighL 

We  have  to  consider  the  operations  or  effects 
of  light,  which,  it  seems,  are  few,  and  possess 
little  power  of  changing  bodies,  especially  solids. 
Light  above  all  things  generates  itself,  other 
qualities  sparingly.  Light  doth  certainly  in  some 
measure  attenuate  the  air,  is  grateful  to  the  spi- 
rits of  animals,  and  ezhllirates  them;  it  excites 
the  slumbering  rays  of  all  colours  and  visible 
things,  for  every  colour  is  the  broken  image  of 
light. 

IX.  Continuance  of  Light, 

The  continuance  of  light  must  be  investigated ; 
which,  as  it  appears,  is  momentary.  For  light 
doth  not  illuminate  an  apartment  more  when  it 
hath  continued  there  for  many  hours,  than  for  any 
single  moment;  which  is  not  so  in  respect  of 
heat,  &c. ;  for  the  first  portion  of  heat  remains, 
and  a  new  one  is  added  to  it.  Yet,  twilight 
is  by  some  thought  to  arise  from  the  traces  of 
the  sun. 

X.  Ways  and  Progress  qflAgitt, 

We  have  attentively  to  consider  the  ways  and 
progress  of  light.  Light  is  shed  around  on  all 
sides ;  but  it  remains  for  inquiry  whether  it  at  the 
same  time  ascends  a  little,  or  is  equally  shed 
around,  upwards,  and  downwards.  The  light  itself 
generates  light  everywhere  around  it;  so  that 
when  the  body  of  light,  on  interposing  a  screen, 
is  not  discerned,  yet  the  light  itself  illuminates 
every  thing  around,  except  the  objects  which  fall 
within  the  shadow  of  the  screen :  these,  however, 
receive  some  light  from  the  light  which  is  thrown 
around ;  for  any  thing  within  the  shadow  of  the 
screen  can  be  discerned  much  better  than  if  nO 


light  at  all  were  present.  Thus  the  visible  body 
of  any  ludd  ok^ect,  and  the  li^t  itself,  seem  tt 
be  things  different^  Light  doth  not  penetials 
bo^es  whieh  are  fibroueand  of  unequal  structure; 
but  yet  is  not  impeded  by  tito  solid  hardness  of  « 
substanoe»  aa  yon  shall  see  in  g^asa  and  the  liks. 
Thus  the  straight  line  and  the  pores  which  art 
not  transrene,.  alone  seem  to  tranffnit  light.  The 
best  conductor  of  light  is  air,  which  conveys  light 
the  better  the  purer  it  is.  It  remaine  for  inquiry 
whether  or  not  light  is  carried  through  the  body 
of  the  air.  Sounds  certainly  we  see  carried  by 
winds,  so  that  tiiey  may  be  heard  farther  when 
going  with  the  wind  than  against  it  But  it 
remains  for  inquiry  whether  or  not  any  thing  of 
the  kind  takes  place  witii  light. 

XL  Transparency  cf  Ludd  Bodies. 

We  must  also  inquire  respecting  the  transpa- 
rency of  lucid  bodies.  The  wick  of  a  candle  is 
seen  within  the  flame ;  but  through  larger  flames 
objects  reach  not  the  sight  But  again,  all  trans- 
parency is  lost  on  heating  any  body,  as  may  be 
seen  in  glass,  which  is  no  longer  transparent 
when  heated.  The  substance  of  air  is  transpa- 
rent, also  of  water ;  yet,  these  two  transparent 
substances  when  mixed,  as  in  snow  or  foam,  are 
no  longer  transparent,  but  acquire  a  certain  light 
of  their  own. 

Xn.  Cognations  and  HoatiKties  of  Light. 

The  cognations,  and  also  the  hostilities  of  light 
must  be  investigated.  Light,  as  far  as  regards 
its  production,  has  most  of  all  cognation  with 
three  things,  heat,  tenuity,  and  motion.  We  must, 
therefore,  consider  the  marriages  and  divorces  of 
these  three  with  light,  also  the  degrees  of  these 
same  marriages  and  divorces.  The  flame  of  spirit 
of  wine  or  of  an  ignis  fatuus,  has  a  much  feebler 
heat  than  red-hot  iron,  but  a  stronger  light 
Glowworms,  and  the  dews  of  salt  water,  and 
many  of  the  things  which  we  mentioned,  throw 
out  light,  yet  are  not  hot  to  the  touch.  Also 
burning  metals  are  not  subtile  bodies,  but  jret  they 
have  an  ardent  heat  But,  on  the  other  hand,  air 
is  one  of  the  subtlest  bodies,  yet  it  is  void  of 
light;  again,  this  same  air,  and  also  windst 
though  rapid  in  motion,  afford  no  light  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  burning  metals  do  not  lay  aside 
their  sluggish  motion,  nevertheless  vibrate  light 

But  in  the  cognations  of  light,  which  have  no 
relation  to  its  production,  but  only  to  its  progres- 
sion, nothing  is  so  much  allied  to  it  as  sound. 
To  the  sympathies  and  disagreements  of  the  two 
we  must  therefore  strictly  direct  our  attention. 

In  the  following  they  agree:  both  light  and 
sound  are  diflfused  around  on  all  sides.  Light 
and  sound  are  conveyed  tiiroagh  very  largo 
spaces;  but  light  more  swiftly,  as  we  see  in  oan 
nons^  where  tl^  light  is^ooDM  diseemed  thaa  ths 
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•oand  Ib  heard,  although  the  flame  follows  after. 
Both  light  and  sound  undergo  the  subtlest  dis- 
tinctions; as  sounds  in  words  articulate,  and 
light  in  the  images  of  sdl  yisible  objects.  Light 
and  sound  produce,  or  generate  almost  nothing, 
except  in  the  senses  and  spirits  of  animals.  Light 
and  sound  are  easily  generated,  and  soon  fade 
away.  I^or  there  is  no  cause  why  any  one  should 
conceiTe  that  the  sound,  which  continues  for 
some  time  after  a  bell  or  chord  has  been  struck, 
is  produced  at  the  moment  of  percussion ;  becauslB, 
if  you  touch  the  bell  or  chord,  the  sound  instantly 
ceases,  from  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  sound  is  created  by  succession.  One 
light  is  destroyed  by  a  greater,  as  one  sound  by  a 
greater,  &c  But  light  and  sound  differ,  in  that 
light,  as  observed,  is  more  rapid  than  sound,  and 
goes  over  larger  spaces :  whether  or  not  light  is 
conveyed  in  the  body  of  the  air,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  sound,  is  uncertain:  light  proceeds  in 
straight  lines  only,  but  sound  in  crooked  lines, 
and  in  all  directions.  For  where  any  thing  is 
discerned  in  the  shadow  of  a  screen,  there  is  no 
cause  to  think  that  the  light  penetrates  the  screen, 
but  only  that  it  illuminates  Uie  air  around,  which, 


from  its  nearness,  doth  also  somewhat  illustrate 
the  air  behind  the  screen.  But  a  sound  excited 
on  one  side  of  a  wall  is  heard  on  the  other  side 
not  much  weaker.  Sound  also  is  heard  witiiin 
the  septa  of  solid  bodies,  though  fainter,  as  in  the 
case  of  sounds  within  bloodstones ;  or  when 
bodies  are  struck  under  water.  But  light  b  not 
at  all  visible  in  a  solid,  opaque  body,  which  is 
close  on  all  sides. 

Light  penetrates  deeper  than  sound,  as  at  the 
bottom  of  waters.  Every  sound  is  produced  in 
the  motion  and  manifest  collision  of  bodies :  not 
so  light. 

But  hostilities  of  light,  or  privations,  if  any  like 
the  term  better,  occur  not.  However,  as  is  ex- 
ceedingly probable,  the  torpor  of  bodies,  in  their 
parts,  is  very  inimical  to  light.  For  almost 
nothing  gives  light  that  is  not  in  its  own  natore 
remarkably  mobile,  or  excited  by  heat,  or  motbn, 
or  vital  spirit. 

Yet  I  sd ways  mean,  that  not  only  other  instances 
remain  to  be  investigated,  (for  these  few  we  have 
adduced  only  by  way  of  example,)  but  also  that 
new  topical  articles,  as  the  nature  of  things 
requires,  may  be  added. 
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NATURAL  LIGHT. 


Man,  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  does 
and  understands  as  much  as  he  has  actually  or 
mentally  observed  of  the  order  of  nature:  he 
neither  knows  nor  can  do  more. 

The  naked  hand  of  man,  however  strong  and 
constant,  suffices  for  but  few  operations,  and  those 
easy;  the  same,  by  help  of  instruments,  performs 
many  and  obstinate  operations :  so  is  it  also  with 
the  mind. 

The  instruments  of  the  hand  excite  or  direct 
motion :  and  the  instruments  of  the  mind  prompt 
or  caution  the  intellect 

On  a  given  basis  of  matter  to  impose  any  nature, 
within  the  limits  of  possibility,  is  the  intention  of 
human  power.  In  like  manner,  to  know  the 
causes  of  a  given  effect,  in  whatever  subject,  is 
the  intention  of  human  knowledge:  which  inten- 
tions coincide.  For  that  which  is  in  contempla- 
tion as  a  cause,  is  in  operation  as  a  medium. 

The  knowledge  of  him  who  knows  the  cause 
of  any  nature,  as  of  whiteness  or  of  heat,  in  certain 
subjects  only,  it  imperfaet.     And  the  power  of 


him,  who  can  induce  an  effect  upon  certain  sub- 
stances only  of  such  as  are  susceptible,  is  like- 
wise imperfect 

He  who  knows  the  causes  of  any  nature  in 
some  subjects  only,  knows  the  efficient  or  mate- 
riate  cause,  which  causes  are  inconstant,  and 
nothing  else  but  vehicles  and  causes  conveying 
form.  But  he  who  comprehends  the  unity  of 
nature  in  the  most  dissimilar  substances,  knows 
the  form  of  things. 

He  who  knows  the  efficient  and  materiate 
causes,  composes  or  divides  things  previously 
invented,  or  transfers  and  produces  them ;  also  in 
matter  somewhat  similar,  he  attaineth  unto  new 
inventions;  the  more  deeply  fixed  limits  of  things 
he  moveth  not 

He  who  knows  the  forms,  discloses  and  educes 
things  which  have  not  hitherto  been  done,  such 
as  neither  the  vicissitudes  of  nature,  nor  the  dili- 
gence of  experience  might  ever  have  brought  into 
action,  or  as  might  not  have  entered  into  man^a 
tiioiights. 
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The  tame  is  the  way  and  the  perfection  of  tnith 
and  of  power :  this,  namely,  to  discoyer  the  forms 
of  tilings,  from  the  knowledge  of  which  followeth 
tnie  contemplation  and  free  operation. 

The  discovery  of  forms  which  proceeds  by  the 
exclusion  or  rejection  of  natures  is  simple  and  one. 
For  all  natures,  which  are  absent  in  a  given  pre- 
sent nature,  or  present  in  a  given  absent  nature, 
pertain  not  to  form ;  and,  after  complete  rejection 
or  negation,  the  form  and  affirmation  remains.  If 
yon  inquire,  for  example,  into  the  form  of  heat, 
and  find  water  hot,  yet  not  lucid,  reject  light:  if 
you  find  air  thin,  yet  not  hot,  reject  tenuity. 
This  is  short  to  say,  but  it  is  reached  by  a  long 
circuit. 

The  contemplative  and  the  operative  utterance 
of  words  differ  not  in  reality.    For  when  yon  say. 


light  belongs  not  to  the  form  of  heat,  it  is  the 
same  as  if  you  were  to  say,  in  producing  heat  it 
b  not  necessary  to  produce  light  also. 
(The  rest  were  not  finished.) 
Nor  do  these  proceed  under  our  authority. 
Thou,  0  Father,  turning  to  the  works  which  thy 
hands  made,  saw  that  aU  things  were  very  good ; 
but  man,  turning  to  the  works  which  his  hands 
made,  saw  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit.  Therefore,  if  we  have  laboured  amid 
thy  works,  thou  wilt  make  us  partakers  of  thy 
gratulation  and  of  thy  Sabbath.  We  humbly 
entreat  that  this  disposition  may  abide  in  us;  and 
that  by  our  hands  the  human  family  may  be 
endowed  with  new  alms  from  thee.  These  we 
commend  to  thy  eternal  love,  through  our  Jesni« 
thy  Christ,  God  with  us.  J.  A.  C. 
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